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FOREWORD 


The Publication Committee and tlie Editorial Boai'd of die 
Comprehensive History of India project of die Indian Histor}^ 
Congress have great pleasure in presenting die Fifth Volume of the 
histoiy, second to be pubhshed in tiie series so far. The Indian History 
Congress had decided at its Laliore Session in 1940 to prepare and 
publish a Comprehensive History of India in twelve volumes based 
on latest research to serve as a reference work for students of Indian 
histoiy. The work was planned at die Aligarh Session in 1943 and a 
Board of Editors appointed and contributors selected. Thanks to the 
efforts of Dr Tara Chand, adequate funds were collected to finance 
the project. 

It was hoped then that die volumes will flow in quick succession 
and the entire scheme wiU not take more than ten years to complete. 
And early success in preparing three or four volumes, whose chapters 
in manuscript were received by us, strengthened that hope. But many 
circumstances prevented realisation of Qiat expectation. The tragic 
death of several editors and contributors necessitated changes. Poli- 
tical conditions as a result of partition also created a situation not 
congenial to scholarly pursuits. Nonedieless, one volume was sent 
to the press in 1951 which took six years, again because of circum- 
stances beyond our control, to be published. 

The issue of one volume had encouraged die belief that odier 
volumes will not take much time to follow. But again thirteen years 
have elapsed for die second volume to be published. As Secretaiy of 
the Editorial Board, I owe an apolog)^ to the general public for this 
inordinate delay which sometimes is incidental in a cooperative work 
of this nature. Chapters written many years before have to be revised 
and rewritten to bring them in tune widi the latest researches, and 
editing is a long and tedious affair. The present volume has taken &ve 
years to edit. 

I express my grateful thanks to the joint Editors, Professors 
M. Habib and K. A. Nizami, for, die devotion and industry which 
they have applied to diis work in a sphit of dedication widiciut which 
its completion would have been well nigh impossible. I am diankful 
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to the coutributors who tiiil uot resent iny reminders and widioul 
'grudging time or energ\’ liave undertaken this labour of love to serve 
(he advancement of Indian historical scholarship. Lastly I acknowledge 
witli tlianks die cooperation of the People’s Publishing House ^vho 
have undertaken to publish these \oIumes, 

In conclusion I avail myself of this opportunit)’ to record here 
our deep obligation to tlic donois and contributors ndiosc genorosit)' 
has made possible the picparalion of the Comprchensicc History of 
India. 


21 May 1970 


BisiiESiiw'An Prasad 
Secretary 
Editorial Board 



PREFACE 


It is a pleasure for the Editors and contributors of tlie Volume V 
of the Comprehensive Histonj of India to present to students of 
history tliis volume roughly covering fom- centuries of Indian histoi}% 
n-hich were fraught with momentous changes and developments. 

This volume was plaimed by a Committee of die Indian History 
Congress which met at Aligarh in 1943. The plan of the committee 
laid down tiiat there would be one chapter for each dynasty of the 
Delhi sultanat and one chapter for die d}nasties of eveiy province. 
We have kept this scheme unchanged. But the accumulation of his- 
torical material during these yeai's had disturbed the neatness of the 
aitangemeut and chapters had to be divided into sections. Beyond 
that, the contributors had full freedom about sub-sections and passage 
headings. 

The Editors have to convey their grateful thanks to die- contributors 
for dieir invariable courtesy and kindness in considering such sugges- 
tions concerning die uniformity of spellings etc. as we ventured to 
make to them. But for their full cooperation, the producdon of this 
volume might have been difficult. 

We deeply regret our inability to have followed any systeiii of 
diacritical marks, the main reasons being (a) die difference of pronun- 
ciation of letters in India, Iran and Arabia, (b) the various systems of 
diacritical marks followed in die various regional languages of India; 
(c) die cost to the press and our lack of staff. We have, therefore, spelt 
proper names as they are pronounced in nordiern and southern India 
by persons who write- their names according to pronmiciation whicli 
has descended to us from die middle ages. But as far as possible we 
have followed a uniform system of spelling proper names. The respon- 
sibility of spe llin g Persian and /Vinbic names has had to be shouldered 
by the Editors; for the spelling of provincial names the contributors 
are responsible. . 

The basis of diis l olunie is cooperation between scholars who have 
studied the history of various Indian regions and foimed their opinion 
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on the best literary, epigraphic, numismatic and other evidence avail- 
able. Every scholar has %vritten according to his own opinion; the unity 
that underlies this whole volume is the fact that persons genuinely 
in search of liistorical truths not seldom come to the same conclusions. 
As Editors our only dutv was to keep tliem informed of each othcr’.s 
contributions to prevent overlapping. Nevertheless we and the con- 
tributors have been of the opinion that a certain amount of overlapping 
is necessaiy for putting the facts concerning various regions in Uieir 
proper perspective. We have to confess that our first attempt was to 
ask various contributors to write simultaneously. This led to chaos and 
some contributions had to be rewritten. Our second attempt, which 
has resulted in this volume, was to supply every contributor with the 
chapters that had been written for the previous period or which 
covered the history of the neighbouring regions for the same period. 
Thus the contributor on Rajastlian was supplied with necessary 
chapters on the history of the Delhi sultanat and his opinion was again 
used for the necessary corrections of the history of the Dellii sultanat. 

It has not been possible for us to use more than a fraction of the 
material at our disposal, but the main object of the volume is to 
condense the most important information with reference to the past 
and to provide a starting point for future researches. 

As the history of India is closely related with tliat of the countries 
to our north and nortli-west, we thought it belter to begin the volume 
with a general account of these countries from the rise of Islam to the 
age of Babur so that the movements of Indian and Asian history may 
be seen in a wider perspective. It was intended to end the volume 
about 1525 but the contributors on the provincial dynasties have given 
a very brief account for the period from the first battle of Panipat to 
the annexation of the provinces to the Mughal empire. In the case of 
the Vijayanagara empire the slorj’ is continued for all its dynasties 
till about the time or Aurangzeb. 

We have done the best we could witli the material at present 
available but history is a progressive science and we are content if 
we have advanced it only by a fexv millimetres with reference to the 
thousands of miles which have to be Iras’crsed still. We express our 
grateful thanks to Dr Tara Chand, who collected the endowment 
which made the starting of this series possible, and to Dr Bislieshwar 
Pras.'id, the Secretary, Editorial Board, for bis cordial and inspiring 
cooperation. Hie People’s Publishing House has been extreme!)' 
helpful. 
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ix 

We deeply regret that tliree of us — ^Professor Srinivasachari, 
Dr Daudpota and Mrs K. Nurul Hasan — ^passed away before this 
volume could see the light of the day. 

A bibliography of source material will be found in the Appendices 
to this volume along with tlie glossary. Out of regard for world history 
as well as the history of India we have followed the Christian calendar, 
but days of Indian calendar have also been given where necessary. 


27 May 1970 


Mohammad Habbb 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami 
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Chapter One 


THE ASIATIC ENVIRONMENT 


I. RISE OF MONARCHY AND THE GOVERNING 
CLASSES AMONG THE MUSALMANS 


ARABIA BEFORE THE RISE OF ISLAM 

The Arabian Peninsula is about one-thircl of the United States in 
size, but it is an arid region and could not under medieval conditions 
have supported a population of more than eight or ten millions. North 
of it lies the Fertile Crescent, where we find some of the earliest 
achievements of ancient civilization. For assistance in their constant 
wars witli each other and for tlie protection of their frontiers against 
the unmiy Arab tribes, the Byzantine and the Persian empires had 
organized two minor principalities in the north; the Ghassanids of 
Bostra wei-e subordinate to the Byzantine empire and the Lakhmids 
of Hira to Persia. Nominall)^ the subjects of both principalities were 
Christians, but Christianitv does not seem to have taken a deep root 
in their hearts. 

In southern Arabia there are sufficient periodic rains to warrant a 
systematic cultivation and here also we come across the remains of 
ancient civilizations. ‘Of the four best-known kingdoms of ancient 
Arabia, viz. Saba, Ma’in, Hazramaut and Qataban, the first three — and 
these were the most important ones — are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment.’! Though Arabia became a single community on the basis of 
one language some centuries before the rise of Islam, the distinction 
between south Arabian (or Yamanite) and north Arabian (or Modha- 
rite) persisted long into the Muslim period. The Arabic word for king 
is malik, but the Arabians never used the title of malik e.vcept for 
foreign rulers and the partiallv Romanised and Persianised d^masties 
of Ghassan and Hira; the kings of Banu Kindah formed the only 
exception- to tliis rule.2 

Between the principalities of Ghassan and Hira in the nortli and 

1 HitH, History of the Arabs, 42. 

2 Ibid., 28. 
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Yaman and na 2 xamaut in the south lies the extensive region of Arabia 
Felix — not ‘happy Arabia* to be sure, but Arabia which had never 
known any organized government or central executive authority. The 
climate is hot and dry; the mean temperature of the Hijaz low-bed is 
nearer to 90‘*F than to 80“F and that of Medina is a little over TO^F. 
Tire largest oases are not more than 10 sq. miles and their chief fruit 
is the date-palm. 

Of course, human beings cannot live except in society, and society 
must be based on some ‘security arrangements’ so that the minimum 
of cooperation for social life may be possible. The basis of security 
arrangements in Arabia Felix — the Arabia that mattered primarily to 
the early Muslims — ^was the blood-tie. Families were organized into 
clans and clans into tribes. The tribes, in general, had no executive 
authorit)’. In practice an Arab depended on his clan; if he was injured, 
he expected his clan to get him proper compensation; if he was mur- 
dered, he expected the clan to kill his murderer, or if that was not 
possible, his clan would kill some individual from the hostile clan or 
obtain compensation for his heirs. There was no judiciary, but arbiters 
could be appointed in special cases by mutual consent. The protection 
given by the blood-tie could be strengthened bv or confederation 
of clans for mutual protection, and the granting of protection 

by a stronger to a weaker clan. Clan conflicts and tribal conflicts tended 
to multiply and continued for years. ‘Of the time of ignorance which 
preceded Muhammad,’ Gibbon writes, ‘1,700 battles are recorded by 
traditinn.'-J More serious than actual combats was the constant fear that 
haunted the minds of men, whose clans were at war. 

There was no universally accepted principle ior the internal organi- 
znlioii of the tribe or the clan. Tlie law of primogeniture was not known 
to the heathen Arabs and it has l>ccii rejected by Islam, Tlie best son — 
or the best man — ^liad to lead; primogeniture would have meant the 
ruin of the clan. The head of the tribe or clan may he elected or 
merely acknowledged, there could be no binding law or custom about 
it; if the acknowledged chief was slack or laz)' in looking after the 
interest of the clan or behaverl in an erratic or wilful manner, he 
would be replaced by a rival. In any case no cliief could hold his post 
after he had lost the confidence of his constituency. 

Tlie moral ideal of the Arab trflxjs, generally referred to as miiraw- 
tcah, was in consonance with their social organization. Professor 
Nicholson has defined mirawwnh to mean ‘bravers' in battle, patience 
in misfortune, persistence in revenge, protection of the weak and 
defiance of the strong,’ But the virtues of gcncrositv, hospitalitv, loyalty, 

3 Decline and Fall of :he Homan Empire, Chap. L, Btiry’s edition, 3-tO. 
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fidelity and honour must be added to complete the list. The great 
repository of the principles of mimiwwah is tlie highly developed poetn- 
of pre-^'^uslim Arabia, which, however, was not put into vTiting till 
the period of tlie great Abbasids. 

The only three cities which we need mention here were dominated 
by the clan system. The rehgious centre of the whole of Arabia was the 
KaTia, the foundation of which (according to Quranic tradition) had 
been laid by Abraliam and Ismail. It was, in any case, a ver)' ancient 
structure, sacred to Allali, ‘the Lord of tlie Worlds’. We have to imagine 
it as a roofless structure; the present small room was built during the 
I'outh of die Prophet and has been presented in the same form since 
then. The rites of haj are performed not in the KaTia itself but in the 
ground round it, known as Hatim. Some twelve generations before the 
rise of Islam, one Fihr (or Qurai.sh) obtained the custody of the Kalia 
and his descendants built die city of Mecca round it; diey also made 
a reputation for themselves as merchants, for a large pai't of die 
commerce of India and soudiem Arabia vnth the west was in their 
hands. The Quraish made themselves die leading bibe of Arabia, but 
we have to remember diat Mecca, described in the Quran as ‘a I'aUey 
without cultivation’, had no income except from pilgrims , and from 
trade. ‘Almost the only organ of government in Mecca was the Council 
or Mala. This was the assembly of die chiefs or leading men of various 
clans. The Council was merely deliberative and had no executive of 
its oum. Each clan was dieoreticaUy independent and could go its ovm 
way, and, therefore, the only effective decisions of the Mala were die 
unanimous ones.’^ Some four days’ journey from Mecca is the cit}' of 
Ta’if at the height of 6,000 feet, ‘a bit of Syrian earth comparable with 
Lebanon’. It was inhabited bv the.Saqif tribe, but wealthy Meccans 
also had property there. 

Yasrib, later called Medina (i.e. the city of the Prophet) was not 
exactly a city but a series of settlements, some 20 miles by 20 miles, 
several da\'s’ journey north of Mecca and some eighty miles from the 
Red Sea. Its strategic importance lay in die fact that, in alliance with 
the neighbouring tribes, it could stop Mecca’s very profitable trade 
with the Byzantine empire. The Jews, their main ti-ibes being Qainuqa, 
Banu Nadir and Quraizah, probably settled in Medina first; later on 
two south Arabian tribes, the Aus and Kliazraj, pushed themselves in 
and became more- prominent. But the Aus and Khazraj could not pull 
on together and the Jews were also drawn into the conflict. The two 
tribes fought a terrible battle at Bu‘as about .\.d. 617. Neither parti’ 
could van, but the atmosphere of hatred, distrust and suspicion created 

. 4.Moiitgome3:j- Watt, Muhammad in Mecca, 8. 
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was Mich as to mahc life in each other’s ncigUbourhoocl absolutely 
impossible. So both parlies appealed to Muhammad to come and live 
with them and to decide all disputes on behalf of Allah as a neutral 
outsider. 

The mass of the Arabs were idol-worshippers. They acknowledged 
Allah as the Supreme Being and His name came at the head of all 
documents. But Allah was not the object of worship. The Quran refers 
to three important idols — Lat, Manat and Uzza — whose intercession 
was sought as the daughters of Allah. It would be useless enumerating 
the idols of other tribes. Some 300 idols, or representations of idols, 
were put in the Ka'ba in spite of the small space available, but only 
one of them, Habal, was a statue. ‘Nowhere do we find genuine devo- 
tion to a heathen deity.’ Tire pagan Arabs had no religious scriptures 
and no deeply thought-out mythology. Colonies of Jews and Christians 
had settled at various places, but we find no anti-Christian nr anti- 
jewish sentiment among the heathen Arabs. The Jews in Arabia, as in 
world history, remained true to their tradition, even if not welldn* 
formed about it. With reference to the challenge of Islam, all we need 
say is that the Arabs, wliclher pagan or Christian, merely followed 
the religion of their forefathers; they did not like their traditional 
thoughts being disturbed or their ancestors being traduced. Meagre 
though may have been the faith of pagan Arabs in their idols, they did 
not like them being dismissed as non-CKistent. Aliove all, they resented 
the Proplict’s demand that ever^' belief should he .snb|pcted to a pro- 
longed 2 )rocc.ss of rethinking and criticism in terms of the spiritual his- 
tory of mankind. After the Prophet had taken possession of Mecca, most 
Christians, who belonged to the heretical sects and would have been 
punished for their religion in the Byzantine empire, prefeircd tn accept 
tlie Muslim creed. 

THE PHOPIIEt’s ‘SECURITY SYSTEM* ‘ 

Manlana Shibli, the greatest biographer of the Prophet in our 
country, does not estimate the Prophet primarily as 'a man of affairs 
on the ground that he was essentially a spiritual and moral teacher. 
This is correct and no biography of the Prophet, however brief, can 
ignore a reference to liis religious teachings. Still from the viewpoint 
of the growth of political institutions, the main work of the Prophet 
was the establishment of a 'security system’ for the whole of Arabia, 
escept the regions subordinate to BsTimtine and Persia. It was the rock 
oil which his successor's built. 

Afifhammad, son of Abdullah, .son of Abdul Multalib, son of 
Ilasbim of the tribe of Quraish was bom about the year a.d. 570. 
His father died before bis birth and his mother, Amina, died when 
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he was six; he was, therefore, brought up by his uncle, Abu Talib, 
the head of the clan and the father of his cousin, Ali. Abu Talib’s 
financial condition was not good; so Mulianimad as a boy had to look 
after goats, but in his youth he made a good career as an honest 
and reliable executive in the management of carawans. He was 
twenty-five when he married Khadija, a rich widow of forty, whose 
carawan he had managed. It is unfortunate that the collectors of the 
biographies and the traditions {hadises) of the Prophet tell us practi- 
cally nothing of ‘the preparatory period’ of his life. But two propositions 
may be safely laid down. When he had to manage the ‘security 
system for the whole of Arabia, it was found that he was so remarkably 
well-informed about the internal tensions and economic conditions 
of every tribe and clan that it was impossible to deceive him. Secondly, 
he must have made a careful study of Jewish, Christian and Hellenic 
ideas as diey prevailed in Ai'abia. Tradition, probably correct, says 
that he used to retire for days together with his simple fare to 
meditate in the comfortless cave of Hira. 

In his fortieth }'ear Muliammad went tlirough a prolonged spiritual 
experience which left him convinced tliat he was a Nabi (Prophet) 
and a Rasul (Messenger) commissioned by Allah to establish, or rather 
to re-establish, the age-old religion of mankind — the religion of Adam 
and Noah, of Moses and Christ and of all other prophets ‘between 
whom we make no distinction.’o (Sura 2 : 136). This did not mean that 
he accepted either Christianity or Judaism as current in his day. He 
had the greatest respect for Chirst as the ‘Spirit of Allah’ and ‘Hi5 


5 European writers have needlessly wasted their time and energy' in applying 
their modem-minded psychology to discover what tlie Prophet felt and experienced. 
First, as Professor Watt admits, there are only ‘scraps of source material’ that have 
come to us from Az-Zuhri or Ibn-i Sa‘d, who collected his material in the reign 
of Walid, over a hundred years after the event. Maulana Shibli insists that the whole 
story of Az-Zuhri should be rejected because it is not confirmed by earlier authorities. 
Secondly, the story consists of impossible legendary elements and completely ignores 
the Prophet’s work as a thinker. 

Both the Quran and the traditions are clear as to how Prophet behaved when 
he received a revelation. He would wrap himself up in a blanket and perspire profusely, 
whatever the temperatiure, and for a period, w’hich never exceeded a few minutes, 
his thoughts Were so concentrated tliat hc could attend to nothing else. Then he 
dictated what had been revealed to him and his followers committed it to memor}'. 
These dictated revelations form the Quran. Obviously, a verse thus dictated and 
immediately published could not be changed or altered, but a later verse could cancel 
a previous verse. 

‘We must distinguish’, says Professor Watt, ‘the Quran from the normal consciousness 
of Muhammad, since the distinction was fundamental for iiim. From the first he must 
have distinguished carefully betrveen what, as he believed, came to him from a 
supernatural source and the products of his own mind. Just how he made this 
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U'orcl’, [jift he « as uncompromisingly hostile to the doctrine of Trinity 
in any shape or form, \Vilh reference to the Jews, he denied that 
dicre cotdd he ati}* chosen pcoplc’—cliosen, that is, by birth. The 
pious amongst you are nearest to Allah', says the Quran. The Allah 
of Muhammad is not a tribal deity but the Lord of the Worlds (Hahbiil 
‘Alamin). The pagan Arabs were told that the idols worshipped by 
them as ‘daughters of Allah’ — or as intermediaries in any form — were 
non-existent. Allah must be worshipped direct, ‘Tliink of Me and I 
shall think of you,’ says the Quran (St/ra 2:152); and again, ‘WJjcn 
My creature prays to Me, I am near.’ (Snra 2: 186). The basis of the 
new creed, called Islazn, is an uncompromising moJiotlicism. All 
Musalmans arc equal and brothers and Islam will tolerate no monkery 
or ordained priesthood. 

For about three years Islam was preached as a secret creed. Tlren 
tlie Prophet was ordered to preach it publiclv and an opposition svas 
inevitable. Abu Tahb did not accept Muhammad’s creed but extended 
to liim (he protection of his clan. Since the Quraish had no organised 
c.vceutiNe, Uiey had no means of really persecuting tlie Musalmans. 
Slases nho accepted Islam could be tortured by their owners, and 
tlie Musalmans had no alternative but to purchase them. But free-bom 
Musalmans, who had the protection or their clans, could only be 
abused and harassed, specially when they were praying in the KaTia. 
TIic Proplict advised some of his foUowers to migrate to Abyssinia 
and there were probabl)' two migrations. Tlie e.vperimont of boycotting 
the clans of Jlashim and Mutlalib was tried for hvo years (circa 
G16-618) and then given up. Tlie Prophet and his followers were only 
exercising that freedom ot religious choice whicli Arabian tradition 
had given to all Arabs; also both groups were of tlie same blootl 
and closely allied by marriages. So some ten years passed in a 
discussion or ‘dialogue’ which is preserved for us in the early verses 
of the Quran, No loss of life is recorded as the result of pagan 
persecution. 

But in A.D. 619 the Prophet’s wife, Kliadija, and his uncle, Abu Talib, 
died, and Abu Jahl, as the new head of the Ilashimi clan, publicly 
withdrew the clan protection from Muliammad. Tliis left the Prophet 
practically in the position of an outlaw. Fortunately for Islam, he was 
invited to Medina by a combined rIcJcgalion of Aiis and Kliazraj and 

distinction is not very clear, but Ihc fact he made it h as clear as an>thin 3 in 
history. (.Ifutcawimctl in .Vfetfirta, 52-53). Professor Watt is here expressing the orthodox 
Muslim opinion. The distinction to xshfeh he draxx-s attHilion is the distinction bebs'cen 
the Quran and Ihe Jladifci (the precepts and actions of the Prophet). T)k* 
alone is the uncontested text for all Musalmans; it has l>een preserved from the vei)’ 
first both in ssriting and in rneinoiy. 
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went there in a.d. 622. 

According to a document, generally referred to as the Constitution 
of Medina, 6 some clauses of which probably belong to tlie first year 
of the Prophet’s life there, he seems to have guaranteed the clan system 
at Medina and the powers he took to himself were extremely circums- 
cribed. "The clan chiefs’, says Watt, ‘retain their autliority and no 
executive power, except in wartime, is given to the Prophet. His 
main power is judicial — the maintenance of peace.’ Now according 
to the customs of die ‘era of ignorance’ Muliammad was not entitled 
to be the head of a clan, let alone a tribe. Nevertheless with die 
establishment of a ‘Muslim home’ at Medina, a new organization — 
the Muslim religious comniuiiih' or millat — began to develop and no 
one could deny that Muhammad was bodi its founder and supreme 
head. The order, ‘Obe\' Allah and Plis Prophet’ is repeated by the 
Quran about forty times, liut die Prophet is also directed ‘to consult the 
Musalmaiis about their affairs’ and the principle — ‘they decide their 
affairs by common discussion’ — is laid dmiui for the general guidance 
of all Musahiians. The millat did not immediately cancel the executive 
power of the clan organizations, for the Prophet had nothing to put 
in its place. But the executive power of the clans and tribes was 
abolished by die first Caliph and his advisers as die result of the 
^Var of Apostac}' (Riddah) and a state, properly so-called, was orga- 
nized; still the nienior)' of the tribal and clan organizations, dieir 
affections and hatreds, fived on till the end of the Uniayyad dynasty. 
But so far as the Prophet was concerned, the Muslim millat of which 
he was the head, was from the very beginning superior to die 
Mushrii clans. 

It is difficult to say how the above-mentioned Quranic injunctions 
were interpreted. Some things are, however, clear. The Prophet 
respected the skill of all craftsmen and he demanded diat in the 
sphere of religion-building’, which was the sphere of his special skill, 
his orders should be obeyed, even if there was no direct Quranic 
injunction. As good examples we may quote his precepts to the effect 
that there is to be no rrionasticisni in Islam, that clevotions which 
ha\'e the mortification of the flesh for their object are not to be 
permitted, and tliat no one may leave more dian one-third of his 
property b^' will and 'disinherit his heirs from what is left. 

On the other hand die Prophet, by the iiature of his profession, 
had to make himself accessible to ail men and women. Pie was diere 

fi This ctociinipiit is givon to iis lay Ibn-i wlio wroto in fho c.irly cl.iys 

oE the AbbasicI dynasty. He does not quote his authority, Init some clauses could 
only have been \VTitten in the year before the battle of Badr; others arc clearly 
later additions. 
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to preach, to Icarii and to convince. But it was impossible to consult 
all men and women about public affairs. So we find a body of advisers, 
forcsliadowing the governing classes of later ages, collecting round 
the I’rophft. They consisted primarily of three groups— emigrants 
{muhafirs) from Medina who had rendered great services to Islam, 
the leading Muslim clan-chiefs of Medina (unsurs^ and men of military 
and administrative skill. The Prophet had no need for ‘yes men’ in 
his deliberations. Jle sometimes allowed his companions (sahaha) to 
override his preferences; sometimes he overrode their collective advice; 
on other occasions lie asked them for their opinion and discussed a 
problem till a solution could be found. The final decision, however, lay 
witli the Prophet, on a few minor- matters wc find Iiim admitting his 
errors, but as a rule he succeeded in convincing his followers of llic 
wisdom of his decisions. Apart from the group of munafiqs or liypo- 
erites, to whom tlic Quran refers but dtx.'s not name, there was always 
an element of genuine true believers, who criticised the acts of the 
Prophet in peac-c and in war and, particularly, in the distribution of 
spoils; rt*cords of these criticisms — ami of the Prophet’s answers— have 
been carefully preserved. Nevertheless, though in no sense an autocrat, 
Muhammad is the first e.vcculivc olficer or magistrate we find in the 
historv of Arabia FelLx. If he decided for war, he appointed the officers 
to lead his forces and collected volunteers to fight nis battles. lie had 
also bv public subscriptions {sadaqah and zakai) to find the money 
needc<5 lor his campaigns. In case of s'ictory he distributed four-fifths 
of the spoils to his men and kq>t in his hands onc-fifth of it for eight 
specified public purposes." As the sphere of his influence expanded, 
he appointed ‘agents’ to act on his behalf and delegated such power 
to them as he considered necessary. Subject to public 'consultation 
and criticism, the final autborilv in all matters lay with the 
Prophet. 

'Tlie Quran insists on the Prophet being properly respected, i.c. 
respected as a Prophet. Since he had no sers-ants at Ids house, visitors 
were required to call three times for permission to enter. If no 
permission was given after tlie third call, they were requested not to 
take it ill but to call at anotlier time. TIic Prophet, in his turn, followed 
the same procedure when calling on others. Persons talking to the 
Prophet were ordered not to raise their voices above bis voice, 
the Prophet entered the mosque, the congregation was not expected 

7 The eight objects are — the poon the need}; the incapacitated: (payment to) 
ji<Tsons employed Iiy the adminlUratHin; rrcontiliatvm of hearts, setting free of slasfs; 
helping persons in debt; and reluf to tt3\eUm {p«Mn. Sum IX: CO). Tlte fact dial all 
lhe^a ilems oppertafn to immediate needs has not been held to debar the state from 
undertaling long-term pubb’e enterprises, nhen tt has the mca&s to do lO. 
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to lise up out of respect for him, but they were required to move 
a bit and make a place for him in tlie centie. 

The Prophet had only one place, the mosque, for his five daily 
prayers as well as the transaction of all business. Maulana Shibli 
invites us to visualise tlie Prophet’s mosque after the manner of an 
Indian Id-gah. A low kachcha wall enclosed a large area of land. A 
part of this area was covered by a thatched roof of palm-leaves 
standing on palm-tree trunks. The Prophet used to lean on one of 
these trunks when delivering his sermons, but later on a carpenter 
made for him a mimber or pulpit — a structure of three steps, on which 
he could sit or stand when speaking. The floor remained kachcha 
for many years, but tlien it was paved witli small stones to prevent 
rain-water from collecting. 

The Prophet had none of the paraphernalia of a government or 
state. He needed no treasury, for all money was spent on the day 
it was receiA’cd. Plis ‘agents’ in distant parts were allowed to enrol 
a few soldiers, but the Prophet himself had no body-guard, soldiers 
or policemen. Muhammad remained throughout his life what a Prophet 
has to be — tlie most unprotected of men. The literature of later days 
refers to persons as his ‘body-servants’, but tlieir services must have 
been purely honorary. We are also told of persons who acted as 
secretaries to the Prophet, but their sendees must also have been 
purely A'Dluntary. The Prophet had no secretariat or office and we 
are not told how the treaties and other records, of which tlie Prophet 
must have presented a copy for reference, were kept. The Prophet 
had a seal, and when he dictated a letter or made a treaty, the names 
of the persons witnessing it were generally given. 

The following statement of Gibbon finds full support in all the 
autlienticated traditions of tlie Prophet. 

‘The good sense of Muliammad despised the pomp of royalty; the 
Apostle of God submitted to the menial offices of the family; he 
kindled the fire; milked the ewes and mended with his own hand 
his shoes and woollen garments. Disdaining tlie penance and merit 
of a hermit, he observed u'itliout effort or vanit)^ the abstemious 
diet of an Arab or a soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his 
companions witli nistic and hospitable plenty, but in his domestic 
life many weeks would elapse widiout a fire being kindled in the 
hearth of the Prophet. His hunger would be appeased b}' a sparing 
allowance of .baiTev bread; he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honev, but his ordinarv food consisted of dates and water.''’. . . . 


8 Vol. V, 409. 
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According to the tradition of liis companions, Muhammad was 
distinguished hv die beauty of liis person, an outward gift which 
is seldom despised except by those to whom it has been refused. 
Tliev applauded his commanding presence, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his countenance that painted 
every aspect of llie soul and liis gestures that enforced each 
eAprcssiori of the tongue.* 

lire wars of tlic Prophet need oitI\ a passing reference here. IIis 
basic policy was to use both battles and alliances in order to win 
over the opponents of his religion bv seserc disciphtiari punishments 
in a few cases combined with widespread forgiveness and generosity. 
The three battles due to the attack of the Quraish ou Medina — battle 
of Badr (March, 624j, battle of Uliud fMarch, Gi5) and the battle 
of the Ditch (March-April, 027 >— failed to shake the Prophet’s power 
at Medina, in fact it grew owing to the failure of his opponents, 
for in all the three battles tlie Musalmans were greath outnumbered. 
The Prophet took a ransom from capthes wlio could afford to pay it: 
the rest were set free uncondilionallv to reflect on the character and 
tlic creed of their opponents. 

In March, 628, the Projihet decided on a pacific offensive and 
marched with 1,200 or 1,400 followers in pilgrim’s garb and Uic 
nccessars' sacrificial animals for a pilgrimage (nmra) to Mecca.o But 
on reaching Iludaibiya on the precincts of the sacred territory’, ho 
was informed (hat tlic* Quraish — (hen led by a triumvirate of Ikrimah 
bin Abu Jahl, Suhail bin Amr and Sufwan bin Umayyah — had decided 
to fight. Nevertheless, owing to the sctious loss of their Byzantine 
trade, they were prepared for a treaty on the following terms: 

(1) Pilgrimage next year; (2) Excry tribe to be free to ally itself 
to the Prophet or to the Quraisli; (3) Peace between the Prophet 
and the Quraish for ten x'cars during which neither partv was to 
attack a tribe allied to the other; (4) ‘Whoever of the Quraish 
c-omes to Muhammad without the pennissiou of his protector (or 
guardian), Muhammad is to send back to them; whoex-cr of those 
with Muhammad comc’S back to (he Quraish is not to be sent 
hack to him.’ 

Tlic last clause did not apply to the heads of families or to married 
xvomen, but it left the heads of (he Quraish families free to torture and 
beat their dependents, xx-ho accepted the Muslim faith. In a clan*gox’- 
erned Arabia flight to Medina xxms the onlv protection converts to Islam 

9 A pilgrimage to Mecca m Ihe presenbrf dale? in Zil IIij i' fiaj; a pilgrimage 
at any utLer time is umra. 
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could find. And now the Prophet was by treaty giving up that sole 
guarantee of protection to converts, with reference to the Quraish in 
the treaty itself, but by implication to all otlier heatlien clans. The 
Prophet’s greatest believers and closest friends never wavered in their 
faith and respect for him, but thej^ were definitely against the treaty. 
Had it been subjected to a referendum of tlie Musalmans, tlie Hudai- 
biya treaty would not perhaps have been accepted. The Prophet, how- 
ever, was determined to accept tlie treaty. He had confidence in tlie 
expanding power of his Faitli. No Musalmans had gone back to idola- 
try, and all Ai'ab idolaters would come to Islam in tlieir predestined 
time. He had no intention of breaking the provisions of the treaty, 
but he felt sure that AUali would find a way. He sealed the treaty 
and iniated his followers to take a pledge to him — tlie ‘Pledge under 
tlie Tree’. Almost everimne present took tlie pledge. 

The Hudaibiya treaty was really a victory for Islam. Leachng Alec- 
cans began to migrate to Aledina, the most important being Klialid 
bin AValid, the great military genius of early Islam, and Amr ibnul ‘As, 
the future concpieror of Eg)^jt. Some 70 converts to Islam, whom tlie 
Prophet refused to receive at Medina owing to the temis of the treaty, 
established tliemselves at an independent centre north of Mecca and 
began to plunder the Meccan caimcans; tlie Qm*aish in then distress 
requested tlie Prophet to settle them at Medina so that die)' may be 
bound by die provisions of the rteat}'. Thus die unequal clause of the 
treaty disappeared. 

The Meccan triumi'hate should have used the ten years of peace to 
build up dieir commerce and lay the foundation of a great alliance to 
preserx'e their old creed. But tliey proved remarkably short-sighted. 
There was a quarrel between Kliuza‘ah, a ti'ibe allied to the Prophet, 
and Banu Bala', who were allied to the Quraish. Mecca and Medina 
should have remained strictly neutral. But the Quraish leaders 
helped die Banu Bakr to crash the Kliuza‘ah and then began to 
reflect on the consequences of their deed. The Pi'ophet, on his part, 
decided on die fafiha of Alecca — ^the annexation of the territory, the 
winning over of its inhabitants and the raising of the sanctuan' to a 
status it had nei er known before. But he could only do so if he had 
a force that made resistance impossible and he is said to have collect- 
ed about 10,000 followers. The object of die enteiprise was not re- 
vealed till die army was two stages from Mecca. Sufx'an bin Harb 
(father of the future Caliph AIiTawiya), the Prophet’s life-long 
enemy, came to see him and the Prophet granted protection to him 
and to all who sought refuge in his house. Later on protection was 
given to all who closed their doors and remained in their 
houses. 
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Tlie city was enJerecI bv colamns of tbc Mosl/m army from al) the 
four sides {11 January 0.30) bul stern orders were given prohibiling 
plunder and spoliation. The column led bv Khalid killed 28 oppo- 
nents, but the other columns occupied the cit\ peacefully. Tlie idols 
were removed from the Ka'ba and from private houses, and Usman 
bin Talha, the custodian of the Ka'ba, was reappointed to his post. 
iVo one was asked to aveept hlatn as a part of the settlement. A 
list of {iroscribed persons guihti’ of particular crime's was published, 
but appeals to tlie Prophet’s clcmcucv reduced it a good deal. Political 
and military opposition to the Prophet in the past was not considered 
a crime and his foremost opponents, like Sufjan bin Ilarb and the 
members of the Mcccan triumvirate, served the new regime and 
prospered. 

Having become the ruler of the Quraisli, the Prophet had to meet 
the immediate cliallengc of their opponents, the Bcdaivin tribe of 
Ilawarin and the Saqif of Ta’if, who had collected over 20,000 
soldiers. Thev were defeated at the battle of Hunain. the chief feature 
of wliich was the unwillingness of both parties to kill. Tlic Prophet 
took their cattle as spoils of war, but his opponents got back their 
wives and children by joming the new crcecl. 

‘Tliere is no compulsion in matters of icligion’, the Quran declares 
(Sura 2; 250). During the first thirteen years of his preaching life, 
the Prophet had placed his religious programme on a purely peaceful 
basis. Ilis conversations at Medina, as recorded by tlic most reliable 
traditions, prove dial he wanlc*<l his religion to evpand in the only 
way a religion sliould — by discussion, persuasion and acceptance. 
He was not prepared to tolerate the scripturclcss idolatry of the 
pagan Arabs, but be made a clear distinction between them and the 
'People of die Book’ (A/d-i Kilab); the Quran is firm in staling that 
the latter had started witli truth bul had deviated into error; 
consequently, thougli thev are not ac-cepted as men of ‘faith’ (mrnn), 
lhe\' are fully recognised as legal 'religions’ (dins). Now after eight 
years of successful struggle, Muhammad was prepared to trs* the old 
cvpenincuf agam. If the treaties /landed to us bv tnufitioii are of any 
value, the Prophet felt no hesitation in lieing the head of a political 
organization consisting of Musalmans and the ‘People of Book' and 
in guaranteeing the religious frcrxlom of the latter. Owing to the 
privileges gisen to the ‘People of the Book’, the Muslim tdania of 
latter da\s Iiave confined the term to religious groups whose scrip- 
tures are referred to in the Quran. But the Quran sax’s clearlv that it has 
not rnumerafed Iho names of all pmpbrts mid, bv implication, the 
names of all revealed scriptures. Tlie restriclinn made bv the ulama has 
no Quranic justification. 
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Muslim historians designate A.n. 9 (April 630-April 631) as the 
year of Deputations (Wafch). Apart from the region conrtoUed by the 
maliks of Ghassan and Hira; deputations came to the Prophet from 
every part of Arabia and he was able to establish by treaties a 
securit)' system under the guarantee of Allah and His Messenger. 
The Prophet believed in having treaties put in writing; he also 
dictated letters in a brief, terse and clear st}de, which are often in 
the nature of treatiesi®. These treaties make provisions for Muslim 
clans and tribes and also for the organized tribes of Jews, Christians 
and Zoroastrians. To take the latter first, the treaties specified either 
a lump smn or a proportion of yearly produce, which the non-Muslim 
organizations had to pay; after this the treaties gave a guarantee tliat 
no more would be demanded and also that there would be no inter- 
ference with their religious affairs. T^ical examples of this are the 
arrangements with the Jews of Khaibar and the Jews of Magna in 
Ayla. His letter to tlie Magna Jews, after demanding the surrender 
of all fine cloth, war-material, slaves and a quarter of the dates 
produced, fish caught and cloth woven, ends with tlie sentence: 
‘Thereafter you are free from all tax (jizija) and forced labour.’^ The 
deputation of the Nestorian Christians of Najran in southern Arabia 
came to see die Prophet in his moscjue and its members were invited 
to say their prayer in it also. They were required to pay 2,000 suits of 
clothes twice a year and also to lend 30 armours, 30 horses and 30 
camels in case of local wars in Yaman. In return for this they were 
promised Tor ever’ the protection {jhcar) of Allah and His Messenger 
for their persons, goods and properties and for their churches and 
services. ‘No bishop will be removed from his episcopate, no monk 
from his monastic position and no church warden from his church 
wardenship.T2 Order Avas also given for levying the jizija from the 
Zoroasti-ians of die east Ai-abian proA'ince of Bahrain and for respect- 
ing their creed. 

Three demands Avere made from the Muslims — sadaqah, zalcat and 
ushr. Sadaqah is defined by the Quran as ‘AA^hat you can .spare’ (Sura 
2:219). Zakaf Avas defined "as 211 per cent of income by later legists, 
AA'ho also insisted on charging it on ‘unused cajiital’ like gold and 

10 These treaties and letters are now available to us in the Tahaqal (Volumes) of 
Ibn-i Sa'd. Ibn-i Sa'd collected his material some two centuries after the Prophet’s 
death and he must have mainly relied upon living memory. The volumes of Ii)n-i Sad 
have been collected with great difficulty , by Professor Sachau and other European 
scholars. Maulana Shibli considers the work reliable, but he was unable to make full 
use of it, as Professor Watt has done, owing to his untimely death. 

11 Watt, Muhammad in Medina, S5S. 

12 Ibid., S59-60. 
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stiver ontametfls. Ushr meant one-lcnlh of flic Jarul-prochtce or one- 
twenlielli, if cultivation was by buckets. No separate arrangement was 
made for pagan Arabs; thev were expected to join Islam at their own 
convenient time. On the other hand, the conception of jiztja as a 
separate, personal and additional lax on a non-Muslim for remaining 
a nou-NIuslim, which is expounded in the law-books of later Islam, 
finds no justification in the traditioms of the Prophet. 

It remains to be seen how Arabia was governed during the last 
two or three years of the Prophet’s life. As has alrcad)' been stated, the 
Prophet had no police force, no professional and standing army and, 
of course, no permanent civil scrx’ice. It cannot be too stronglv slated 
that (he Prophet did not establish a government or a state; lie was 
content to leave to the tribes and clans the freedom thev possessed, 
and it was the onlv freedom consistent with the conditions of his age. 
He would Iiavc been horrified at the unlimited power of the 'dvnastic 
monarchy’, which hi.s community built up as an integral part of its 
social and political stnicture. He never contemplated it and left no 
laws about it. Inclined by nature to appeal to reason instead of exer- 
cising autocratic and despotic authority, he was content to unify 
Arabia on the basis of the power the Ircalics gave him. 

Ho appointed thirty-five or more ‘agents' and delegated to them 
his authority under the treaties — the collection of taxes {mhr, znkal, 
sndnqnh and jizya), the maintenance of peace and the enforcement of 
justice. Ills ‘agents’ who were at a loo great distance from him were 
asked to collect tlic taxes from the rich and distribute them among 
the local poor. Tradition lias prcscrx'cd his conversation with Mii'az 
bin Jabal, who was appointed to some ofiicc in Ilazramaut. On the 
Prophet’s asking him w’hat law he would enforce, Mu'az replied that 
he would enforce tiic Quran and where the Quran was silent, he 
would enforce U’hat lie liatl Icanil from the Pro2>het. ‘And wlierc that 
is also silent?’ In that case, Mu'az replied, he would enforce Ids own 
rai. Uni here docs not mean ‘opinion’, but what modem law calls 
‘cquit)’ and good conscience’. The Propliel’s ‘agents’ were not gover- 
nors in anv sense of (ho word. Having nothing hut a handful of 
soldiers, they had to depend upon the loyally of the local tribes. Tlie 
basic distinction between cognizable and non-cognizablc offences 
depends tipon the existence of .an organized state-force w’ith its police 
and judiciary. Where, as in the Prophet’s Arabia, no state-force existed, 
all offences were non-cognizable. It w.as for the injured party to 
demand compensation or resenge, and the utmost the Prophet’s 
‘agents’ could do was to r.any local public opinion so tJiat l])e injured 
partv could gel the compensation or the retaliation to which it was 
entitled. The Quran has the term, hulkam (nders), which may mean 
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either the clan chiefs or the Prophet s 'agents’. But it has no terms 
equivalent to the conceptions of sovereignty, nationalism, imperialism, 
government or state. 

The phrase, ‘Allah and His Messenger’, had to serve for all pur- 
poses. A leader, who was reluctant to interfere with the autonomy of 
the Arab clans, could not dream of conquering foreign countries bv 
force. ‘It would be unrealistic’, says Watt, ‘to suppose that Muhammad 
saw the later expansion of the Arabs in detail, and indeed no claim of 
this sort is made by the eaVly Muslim sources Whether Muham- 

mad was aware of the weakness of the Byzantine and the Persian 
empires is a matter of conjecture.’l^ The Prophet was, however, afraid 
of Byzantine aggression. He had led an expedition in that direction in 
A.D. 626, and also sent two expeditions in 627 and 629. Plis last expedi- 
tion of 30,000 men and 1,000 horse to Tabuk in A.D. 630 was due to 
a report, which proved to be incorrect, that a Byzantine army of 
40,000 was going to attack Arabia. 

‘I do not know the future’, Muhammad used to declare emphati- 
cally. A respectful student of his administrative system will not denv 
its achievements. But at the same time he will realize that his system 
was bound to be transitional. A state, properly so-called, had to be 
establi-shed in Arabia in some form. 

After returning from Talmk, the Prophet sent a number of his 
companions to establish the Muslim rites of the Haj pilgrimage. Next 
year (March 632) he performed his first and last Haj pilgrimage. 
About a hundred thousand men had collected on hearing that he 
would be present, and he took advantage of the occasion to deliver 
repeated sermons on the basic principles of his Faith. W 

The Prophet had a sturdy frame and was endowed with excellent 
health; in spite of the great strains and stresses to which he was sub- 
jected, he had no serious illness till the age of sixty-three. But he 
developed some sort of fever on 14 or 13 May and died after an illness 
of some thirteen days. So long as hi.s strength permitted, he led the 
congregational prayers in person, but when he was unable to do so, 
he assigned that dutv to Abu Bakr. According to liis widow, Ayesha, 

13 Ibid., 105-6. 

14 A few sentences, quoted in Shibli’s Siraltm Nahl, are given here. ‘All the ciis- 
•toms of the era of ignorance are under my feet.’ ‘The Arab is not superior to the non- 
Arah (Ajami) or the non-Arab to the Aralr; you are all descended from Adam and 
Adam was made from the earth.’ ‘All Mnsalmans are brothers.’ ‘Feed and clothe your 
slaves in the same way as you feed and clothe yourselves.’ ‘Everyone is responsible for 
his own crimes; the father is not responsible for the crimes of his son nor the son for the 
crimes of his father.’ ‘If a negro slave with a slit-nose is your amir (commander) and 
l^ads you according to the Book of Allah, hear him .and obey hun. 
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‘tlie Prophet left no inheritance behind him — no dirhams or dinars, 
camels or goats.’^^ 

According to the tradition of tlie Sunnis, the Prophet appointed 
no successor to his office. Silence on a question so important could not 
have been due to oversight. 

THE PIOUS C\LIPHATE (633-661) 

As soon as thev heard of the death of tlie Prophet, the residents of 
Medina (ansars) called a meeting to elect a ndcr from among them- 
selves; Sa‘d bin Ubaidah of the Khazraj tribe was the candidate con- 
templated. Abu Bakr, Umar and Abu Ubaidah Jarrah, representing 
the Qiiraish, hurst into the meeting uninvited and told them verv 
politely but verj- firmly that only a Quraish would lie accepted bv tlic 
whole of Arabia as the successor or KJialifa (caliph) of the Prophet. 
After some unpleasant discussion, all present, with the exception of 
Sa'd bin Ubaidah, vowed allegiance to Abu Bakr. Tlie cbnice met with 
general approval, but Umar declared later on tliat this was not llic 
proper way of electing a caliph. It was fortunate for Islam that it bad 
a caliph universally accepted, for it was soon to face the greatest crisis 
of its long history. 

As the ncw.s of Propliel’s death spre.id from tribe to tribe, a large 
number of lliem decided to rebel, while others preferred to sit on the 
fence. Tliree prophets and one prophetess also arose, preaching reli- 
gions tliat were imitations of Islam; but they succeeded in finding 
fol!osvors,'and Miisailama, the most important of them, collected about 
40,000 men. In spite of what these ‘careerist prophets’ taught, and wc 
know little about their teachings, there was nowhere a return to 
idolata-. Objection ssas raised to the supremacy of Medina and to the 
taxes it demanded. The Prophet’s. 'agents' cither retreated or were 
driven away. But Mecca, Medina and Ta’if remained loval and some 
tribes sent their tribute. Other tribes, however, wanted a compromise : 
If Aim Bakr did not insist on (rihutc, thev would adhere to the beliefs 
and rites of Islam. But the Caliph refused to discuss a compromise. Tf 
voii hut withhold the tithe of a tethered camel’, was Ills reply, T will 
fight you for it.’ The tribes and clans had tom up their trc.aties with 
the Prophet Iiv flicfr unilateral action; Arabia would have to be re- 
conquered with the help of such loyal elements as remained; hut Aim 
Bakr, one of the earliest converts to Islam and about sixty years of 
age, was prepared for the task. lie fitted up eleven militarx’ columns 
to conquer all the provinces of Arabia, the most important being led 


15 Sfrfftun NaH, V«l. II, 18» tt tt<f. 
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by Klialid bin Walid, and witliin a year law and order was restored in 
the whole countr)^ by an unchallengeable central authont}^ 

In the second year of Abu Baler’s reign, tlie Arab armies attacked 
both Chaldea (Ii'aq) and Syria, which were Arab countries. But the 
struggle was still continuing when Abu Bakr died on 13 August 634. 
In his last illness he appointed Umar as his successor, dictated an 
ordinance about it and obtained the consent of the Musalmans 
assembled in the Prophet’s mosque. 1 swear that when I meet my 
Lord,’ he declared, 1 will say unto Plim, “I have appointed as a ruler 
over Thy people him tliat is best amongst tliem.” ’ 

Sunni Muslims consider die Pious Caliphate as the brightest period 
of their religious history. The four caliphs followed the traditions of 
the Prophet and lived a simple life; the fact that they led the five daily 
prayers and delivered sermons when necessary made them accessible 
to all die people of Medina as well as visitors. The leading companions 
of the Prophet were not given high military commands at die frontiers 
but kept as advisers or councillors of the Caliph at Medina. But it is 
impossible to keep the hands of die time-clock from moving. The clans 
had been able to rebel against Medina owing to the e.vecutive power 
left to them by the Prophet. When Abu Bakr re-established his autho- 
rity, die executive power of the clans vanished and Medina became 
the capital of a centralised and unitary state. Further, Abu Bakr 
undertook die responsibility of appointing his successor, and this fact, 
twisted out of its context, became an unfortunate precedent for later 
ages. 

Though precedence belongs to Abu Bakr, the second Caliph Umar 
(634-44) is nevertheless regarded as the ideal ruler by Sunni Muslims. 
His sense of justice was stem and unrelenting, his life was simple and 
open for all to see; no one could question his piety and selflessness. 
Moreover, he was a man of shrewdness, foresight and wisdom, and 
necessity rather than choice compelled him' to become a great ‘orga- 
nizer of victory’. The diree days’ battle of Qudsiya (November 635) 
won by Sa‘d bin Wiqqas brought Iraq and Madain, die Persian capital, 
under his sway. The genius of Klialid bin Walid won for him the 
whole of Syria at the battle of Yarmuq (20 August 636) and he paid a 
visit to Jerusalem. Widi these victories in lands inhabited by the Arabs 
(except the upper Tigris valley) Umar was content, and he ordered 
his victorious armies to stop their advance. But the Persian governing 
class was bent on reviving die old Persian empire and Umar had no 
alternative but to direct a campaign for the complete conquest of 
Persia. In 640-41 Amr ibnul ‘As conquered Egypt with his permission. 

The spoils of war were enormous and Umar is said to have wept 
when he considered the demoralising effegt they would have. But 
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unlike Abu Bakr, uho gave an ctjual share to all Muslims, Umar 
divided the Miisalmans into grades— e.g. wives of the Prophet, per- 
sons who had fought at Badr or taken the Pledge under the Tree or 
fought against the apostates or in S^Ti'a and Persia. Hie highest grade 
got 10,000 coins and the lowest 200 coins. Tlie distinction was well 
conceived. ‘I give it’, said Umar, ‘bj’ priority of faith and not for 
noble blood.’ All Arab sla^•es were purchased and set free. There 
seem to have also been registers of tlie whole Arab race according to 
the tribal disposition of the forces. The cantonment-towns of Basra 
and Kufa were founded about 638 by the Caliph’s order. Umar also 
took the title of ‘Commander of (he Faithful’ {Amirttl Mtiminin) as an 
alternative to designation of the successor {caliph) of the successor of 
the Prophet’. Umar, lastly, made Arabia a purely Muslim eounti}’ by 
purchasing the lands of the non-Muslims and settling them elsewhere. 
Tlie authenticity of the order of the Prophet, on which this policy 
was based, has been questioned; and it was ccrtainlv a violation of 
his treaties. Still a state has the right to purchase whatever it needs, 
provi<Ied it gives proper compensation. 

In November G44 while leading the morning prayer Umar was 
attacked by a Persian slave, Abu Lulu’a, who inflicted six mortal 
wounds upon him and then stabbed himself to death. Umar was in no 

f iositinn to select a successor and obtain the consent of the Faithful 
or his choice. So he appointed sit leading companions of tlie Prophet 
—Usman, Alt, Abdiir Uahinan bin Auf, Sa'd bin W/qqas, Znbair and 
Talha — to select the next caliph from among themselves within a 
specified time. Tlic moving spirit of this committee was Abdnr 
Ilahman bin Auf, a mcrchant-princc and a financial genius, and he 
succeeded in getting Usman elected as the next caliph. 

Tlie Caliph Usman (644-56) was elected at the age of seventy 
and mart}Ted at the age of eight)’-Uvo. Nfush'm tradition says that 'the 
door of troubles was opened during his reign, never to be closed 
again. Tlie first two caliphs (generally Jenourn as the Shaikhain) liv’ed 
in Medina like ordinar)’ citizens and had nothing to protect them 
except the respeef and Jay'alty of (fee people. In consultaf/on Milh the 
chief companions of the Prophet ihev decided all affairs of the stale- 
war and peace and settlement of the conquered lands as well as the 
appointment, dismissal and control of govemon. Usman managed 
somehow to lose the respect and affection of the people. 'There was 
a complaint that he appointed persons from his omi clan and neglect- 
ed the claims of Bani Ilashim, the Prophet’s clan. The Arabs were the 
governing class of the empire because it had been built up by their 
conquests; hut they were divided into the Quraish and other tm^m- 
dwelling tribes, like the Nfedinites and the Saqif, who claimed to be 
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tlie genuine aristocracy, and the Bedawins of the desert, who were 
again divided into northern and southern tribes. 

The great curse of tlie day was reckless ambition. Amir Mu awiya, 
who had been appointed governor of Syria by the Caliph Umar, saw 
to the order and prosperity of his province, but elsewhere tliere were 
tumults against Usman’s governors. At a meeting of the governors at 
Medina in 655, Muawiya declared his willingness to protect the 
Caliph, if he came to reside in Syria; he was also willing to send an 
army that would protect the Caliph at Medina. Usman rejected both 
suggestions. His oflScers commanded great armies in the provinces, 
but he would not quarter diem at Medina for his personal protection. 
This gave the rebels their opportunity. They came to Medina from 
Egypt, Basra and Kufa and besieged him in his house. Only about 18 
kinsmen and citizens were available for defending the Caliph, who 
was assassinated on 17 June 656 while reading the Quran. His 
blood-stained shirt and the fingers of his wife, Naila, which had been 
cut by an assassin’s sword, were somehow taken to Damascus and 
hung up in the mosque as symbols of vengeance against the murderers 
of Usman. 

For five days the regicides controlled the frightened citizens of 
Medina and led the prayer in the Prophet’s mosque. Then they decid- 
ed to elect a caliph. Ali held back and offered to swear allegiance to 
either Talha or Zubair, but in tire end, pressed by the threats of the 
regicides and the entreaties of his friends, he yielded and was saluted 
Caliph on the si.xth day after Usman’s martyrdom.’iR The caliphate of 
Ali (656-61) was mostly a period of war. First Zubair and Tallia along 
with the Prophet’s widow, Ayesha, marched from Mecca towards 
Basra. Ali had no alternative but to pursue them and they were defeat- 
ed at the Battle of tlie Camel (656); Talha and Zuban were killed 
and the Prophet’s widow was sent back to Medina with all the respect 
due to her. 

In view of the long distance of Medina from the most prosperous 
parts of the caliphate, Ali decided to make Kufa his capital, and 
Medina was not destined to regain its old political status. Ali was 
recognized as caliph by the whole Muslim world except Syria. But 
Syria under Mu‘awiya’s excellent administration had sixty thousand 
soldiers and they were too strong to be suppressed. To Ali’s demand 
that Mu'awiya should recognize him as the caliph, the latter had a 
ready reply. Ali must first punish the conspirators responsible for the 
murder of Usman, who held high posts in liis army and government, 
and then raise the question. The two rivals fought a battle at Siffin, 


16 Muir: The Caliphate, 235. 
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but before the conflict could lead to a positive result, Ali’s soldiers 
agreed to the demand of their opponents that the matter should be 
decided according to the Quran, that is by arbitration. In this arbitra- 
tion Alis representati^’e, Abu Musa Ashari, was cheated by 
Mu‘awiya’s representati\'e, Amr ibnul ‘As; after the former had declared 
that he had agreed to depose both the rivals, the latter said that he 
had only agreed to the deposition of Ali, and Mn'awiya, therefore, 
remained caliph. 

Ali repudiated the arbitral award and so the war continued; but 
he was repeatedly paralysed by the rex'olt of tlie Kharijites or ‘reli- 
gions theocrats’ in his owm territon' and sv'as nes'cr able to bring an 
army against Mu'awiya again. In G58 Amr ibnul ‘As, who had con- 
quered Egypt for Umar before, reconquered it for Mu‘awiya a second 
time. In G61 three Kharijites decided to murder Amr, Mu'awiya and 
Ali on the .same morning. Amr was too il) to lead the morning prayer 
that day, and the person ofllciating In his place was killed. Mu'awiya 
svas wounded hut recovered. But Ibn-I Muljam, who had undertaken 
to assassinate Ali, succeeded in his task and the foiirth Pious Caliph of 
Islam died on 23 January G61. Ali’s eldest son, Ilasan, was elected 
caliph by his parly hut lie a!)dlcalcd in favour of Mn'awij’a (20 July 
001) and retired to Medina. 

Tliere were merits in the Pious Caliphate which have endeared It 
to Sunni Muslims. But it had three shortcomings, wliieh cannot be 
overlooked. If the head of the state lives the unguarded life of a pri- 
vate dli7cn, he will he in toucli with (he mass of the people, but his 
life will he in constant danger. Three out of the four Pious Caliphs 
were assassinated. IF, on the other hand, the head of the state is given 
a bodyguard, he will cease to be the ‘Commander of the Faithful’ but 
only be a commander of those on his pay-roll. Secondly, no elfective 
satisfactory law for the devolution of the caliphate could be evolved. 
The election could not be left to the people of a particular city, 
Medina or any other. The other al(cmali\-e was to leave the caljph to 
select the best successor he could find in the whole community, hut 
Abu Bakr alone was able to perform that duty. Lastly — and this is a 
fact that Muslim theological reformers have often forgotten — the 
Pious Caliphate could only last so long as the substance of power as 
gos'emors of provinces, army commanders and adrisers of the caliph 
remained in the hands of the Prophet’s chosen companions. As Ziaud- 
din Barani rightly points out, the Pious Caliphate was hv its nature 
transitional. 
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Mu‘awi 3 ^a was the son o£ Sufyan, who at one time had been the 
leader of tlie Quraish against tlie Musalmans and had been paidoned 
before the conquest of Mecca; he was also a brother-in-law of tlie 
Pro23het and had acted as his secretar)'. He had been aj)[)ointed 
governor of Syria by the Caliph Umar in 639, and from 661 to his 
death in 680 he was the sole ruler of tlie empire and he gave to his 
jieople some twenty years of jieace. He is said to have been mild, 
generous and forgiving, and knew how to win over the Ai'ab chiefs by 
grants of money and submission to dierr insolence. But his achieve- 
ments as a statesman have to be judged primarily by ‘the institution of 
the d\'nastic monarchy’ ivhich he founded. Mu'awiya blamed Umar 
for not appointing a successor in liis life-time and tlionght he was 
creating a better precedent by nominating his own son, Yazid, to 
succeed him. His two great lieutenants, Mughira and Zii^ad, approved 
tlie principle, but advised him to jiroceed cautiously bi'^ private can- 
vassing in tlie fiist instance. But it was onh- after their deaths tliat he 
felt himself strong enough to take the iiecessai’}' steps. First a series of 
official!}' inspired deputations called upon Mu‘awi}'a and appealed to 
him to settle the matter of succession by nominating Yazid as his suc- 
cessor. Then he proceeded to canvass for Yazid among the leaders of 
Mecca and Medina. His ojpiioneiits had tlie courage to tell him tliat 
he had only three alternatives; he could leave the matter undecided, 
as tlie Projihet did; he could apjioint as his successor the ablest 
Quraish he could find, like Abu Bakr; or he could leave the selection 
of the calqili to a committee, like Umar. ‘Only, like tliem, thou must 
exclude tliy sons and th}' father’s sons.’ But Mu‘aiviya was unconvinced. 
Islam must be saved from the danger of a disputed succession after 
tlie deatli of every caliph. 

Ultimately state power was called into play; apart from a handful 
of courageous persons at Mecca and Medina (including Husain, son 
of Ali and Abdullah ibn-i Zubair) all leading men took the oatli of 
allegiance to Yazid, who had no difficult}' in succeeding his father. 
Husain (son of Ali and the Projihet’s daughter, Fatima) was invited 
by the people of Kufa to become their cahph, but Yazid’s officers had 
no difficult!' in terrorising Kufa and martyring Husain w'ith his male 
followers, who may have numbered about seventy, in the field of 
Kerbala, some twenty-five miles from Kufa. Yazid was not aware of 
what w'as ha}i 2 )ening; still he did not punish the officers concerned and 
must bear res^ionsibilitv for the terrible tragedy (10 Muharram a.h. 
61/10 October 680). 

The Qman uses the term khalifa (calijDli) in the sense of re 2 )re- 
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senlativc’; man has been created as Cod’s representative {khalifa) on 
the earth, because man alone of all creatures is obliged to follow a 
moral Jaw. But in llie hurrj’ of die moment tlie term khalifa was the 
only title found available for tlie Prophets successor. Tlie term, malik, 
could not be used for it implied the principle of hereditary succession, 
lienee Abu Bakr’s explanation: ‘I am the caliph (successor) of tlic 
Prophet; I am not the caliph (representative) of God.’ It is only out 
of regard for tradition and use that the term ‘caliph’ can be applied 
to the rulers of the Umayj'acl and the Abbasid d^a)asties, who attained 
to their position by kinship of blood and ll»e nomination of their pre* 
decc-ssor. Calling a king or caliph ‘tlie shadow of Gotl on cartli’ {zUttllah 
fil 'arz) is a meaningless phrase for which there is no canonical author- 
ity, and it has not in practice prevented tlie Musalmans from killing 
their kings, whether called caliphs, sultans, amirs or klians. The basis 
of the Pious Caliphate was the right of the best among the Quraish 
to govern the slate, whatever the process of discovering him. \Mien 
tliat right was given to the nearest of kin nominated by the last niler, 
the Pious Calijuiale inevitably vanished. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the Quran and the traditions 
of the Prophet say nothing about monarchy, whatever its form, as a 
political institution. Consequently, no scliool of Muslim religious law 
or shariat says anything concerning the monarch or the devolution of 
his office; and since Muslim religious law does not recognize monarchy 
as a political institution, it also does not regard rebellions and conspi- 
racies as crimes. Furtlicr no distinction — apart from their policy and 
their administrative success— -could be drawn between a king, a t>Tant 
and a usurper. ‘D\Tiaslic monarchy’ among the Musalmans has no 
more authority than what Mu'awiya and tlie customs or necessities of 
the middle ages could give it. But tlicsc necessities seem to have been 
of a vers’ compelling Ijqie. 

Hie foIIosWng secular argument for Uie unlimited power of the 
monarch was often put forward during the middle ages: 'If there was 
no ruler (s»/tcn), men would devour each other.’ ^\'hilc Europeans in 
the course of tlieir histors' have known many other 1)3105 of govern- 
ment — the oligarchies and democracies of the city-states of ancient 
Greece, the aristocraev of the Roman republic, the oligarchies of 
Genoa and Venice and the free-cilics of the Holy Roman Empire — the 
Musalmans till the end of the nmctccnth wnturj’ kmew of no organized 
form of government except ‘the dviiaslic monarchy'. Now tlic great 
Muslim legists were not unaware of the contradictions between the 
Quranic law of the hrothcrhoorl and cqualitv of all Musalmans and 
tlio hmtal fact of the siiprcmacv of one man and one dmasly. A few 
tJieorctical revolutionists, like ibn-i Taimiya, imagined that Uic Pious 
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Caliphate could be brought back again; the great mystics found a 
solution by ignoring the government altogedier. Nevertlieless, the 
majorit)^ of the ulama, like Imam Ghazzah, realized that the legality 
of tire rights of die subjects — die legahty of die decisions of the law- 
courts, for example— depended upon die legality of the rights of die 
king. Therefore, in spite of his not being a caliph in accordance with 
die traditions of the Pious Cahphate, they were prepaied to admit the 
legalit)' of a king de facto; even the legahty of the normal acts of 
the judicial^' and the executive during die regime of a usm'per were 
recognized, though the usurper himself, for very good reasons, may 
have been put to deadi. 

Thus, in spite of the ven*" great differences between die conditions 
of different Islamic countries, Islamic political histoiy is dynastic his- 
tory; and the two great features of cl3mastic Iiistory among die Musal- 
mans are, first, the customs or conventions concerning the devolution 
of the monarch}' and, secondly, the extraordinar\' powers of a capable 
king. In both these respects, monarchy among die Musalmans ^ers 
from the normal monarchy among odier peoples. 

The Abbasids accepted the procedm'e for die devolution of monarchy 
which had grovm up among the Umayyads. Primogeniture was consi- 
dered irrelevant; the Musalmans have not considered it a proper prin- 
ciple eidier for dieir public law or private law. The status of the 
mother was also generall}', but not always, considered irrelevant. The 
ruling king could nominate one of his nearest relations — a brodier or a 
son — and take an oath of fealt}' to him from his leading oflBcers and 
prominent citizens. The experiment of the king taking an oath of 
fealt}' to a number of heirs to succeed him in the order he had fixed 
was tried but did not succeed; the danger was diat the first heir would 
disinherit all others in favour of one of his own sons. During the 
caliphate of the Umavyads and the great Abbasids nomination by the 
caliph and the oath of fealty were enough. But during later dynasties 
a new condition was added; the nomination of the deceased Idng had 
to be ratified after his deatli by the great officers of tlie state and they 
could alter the succession within die d}masty. If a king died without 
nominating an heir, die great ofiicers of the state could elect one of 
his near relations, preferably a son, to succeed him. 

Two hideous and veiy unpleasant features appeared widi the ]iass- 
ing of ages. First, Muslim public opinion gradual!}' reconciled itself to 
die fact that normal family affections, specialh- between brothers, had 
no place within the royal family.l'' If a king had four sons, only one of 

17 Parricide— killing of the father— was not, however, permitted by the traditions 
of Muslim royal families and e.vamples of it are very rare. 
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them could mount the throne, while the other three would be his rivals 
and were sure to rebel either on their own initiative or at the instigation 
of conspirators; it was, therefore, imagined that the ruling king did a 
sers’ice to himself, to the state, to the community and even to God, if 
he ensured the maintenance of the public peace by the annihilation 
of all his rivals and near relations. Killing perfectlv innocent near 
relations for no other reason except that they may become possible 
rivals to him never disturbed the conscience of the most pious Muslim 
kings. Secondly, since providing the king became the privilege of a 
particular dynasty, the members of that dynasty naturally rose in 
public esteem and it was believed that so long as any member of that 
dynasty survived, be had a right to the throne and may possibly assert 
that right. Consequently a king, who came to power f)v overtlirowing 
the old dynasty, could only ensure the stability of his own throne and 
the throne of his successors by putting to death or blinding all members 
of the former dsTiasty whom he could find. Tlie wholesale massacre of 
the Umayyads by the Abbasids set the first c'cample and later rebels 
had no alternative but to follow it. It has to be added that both the 
Umayyads and the Abbasids had no hesitation in killing such 
descendants of the Prophet from whom they feared a danger to 
tlieir dynasty. 

The royal crown’, says tlie wise but unambitious Hafiz, ‘is an 
attractive head-dress, but since it involves danger to life, it is not 
worth the headache it entails.' Tim challenges to a king’s power, both 
from his own relations and rebels, were .so continuous and persistent 
that no king could remain on the throne for fifteen or twenty years 
unless he was jicad and sliouldcrs abo\’e his rivals. On a rough estimate 
more than half the Muslim kings, who ascended the throne, have been 
imprisoned and killed; minors placed on the throne have rarely sur- 
vived, Akbar, the great, being a rare exception. On the other hand, 
the occupants of the llirone had to pul a large number of their nearest 
relations to death; ten per head would, perhaps, be a modest average. 
Jn estimating the power of the average and competent Muslim kings, 
minors and weaklings may be ignored. Tlie powers they lost were 
\von back by their able successors. 

It is difficult to specify the powers of the Muslim king, but the 
following points are clear. Subject to the obligation of consulting his 
leading followers, the Prophet had the .sole initiative in \var and peace, 
and in the appointment, dismissal and control of his ‘agents’. Abu Bakr 
in his first sermon admitted the right of the people to control the 
caliph ; ‘If I do ^^^ell, .support me; if ill, put me right; ohey me as I obey 
the Lord and Ilis Prophet; wherein I disohey, obey me not.’ Neverthe- 
less, the powers of the central government increased during the Pious 
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Calipliate; tlie agents of the Prophet were replaced by tlie ^governors’ 
of the cahph, and their appointment, dismissal and control became 
one of his main functions. Their- governors’, unlilce tire Prophet’s 
agents’, had the force necessary for executing the orders of the centre. 
^Vhen the Pious Caliphate gave place to the d}mastic monarchy, the 
king took over all these powers; but since he had not the moral stature 
of the Pious Caliphs, he had by tire dismissal or the execution of some 
of Iris highest officers to remind all concei-ned tliat this power was 
really in his hairds. A king, who was not able to dismiss his ofiicers, 
was not considered a king at all and his dar^s were numbered. 

We have seen the Prophet giving to Mu az bin Jabal the power of 
acting according to his rai (personal opinion consistent with the Pro- 
phet’s teachings, equit}^ and good conscience’) and it is reasonable to 
suppose that a similar power was given by tlie Prophet to his other 
‘agents’. Now the Prophet had never considered die conquest of foreign 
lands; and botli the Pious Caliphs and tlie Uma}yads had no alter- 
native but to exercise their rai, which must now be called ‘secular 
legislation’, where the Prophet’s precepts were silent. 

Imam Abu Hanifa, the legist with the greatest followers in Islam, 
considered rai to be an integral part of tlie shariat, but Imam Shafi‘i 
disagreed with him. So far as Muslim Asia is concerned, Imam Abu 
Hanifa’s teachings prevailed. But with the passage of time and change 
of circumstances, a further development of state power became in- 
evitable. Rai, now developed into zawabit or a’in (state law), instead 
of being a supplement to the shariat became an alteraative to it. There 
was a fundamental difference between the two. The shariat was based 
on authority — Quran, hadis and qhjas (analogy). The state law, pro- 
mulgated b}' royal autliorih', was based on a clefinite public objective 
{ihtihsan, isfislah, reform, public welfare). Thus our Indian Ziauddin 
Barani in his Tarikh-i Firiiz Shahi defines die object of state law to be 
the protection of mankind from all misfortunes from which protection 
is humanly possible. He did not at die time he was writing {circa 1357) 
consider famines and epidemics as misfortunes preventable by human 
endeavour. Barani was also of opinion diat in cases of conflict between 
them, die king was to override die shari at by his state laws; still he is 
a good Musalman and ach'ises die king, while not changing his policy, 
to appeal for God’s forgiveness for violating the shari‘at and to dis- 
tribute a lot of money in charity'. 

The average able Muslim "king had more powers than other 
monarchs of whom history tells us, except some Roman emperors and 
the European nilcrs of the Renaissance period. These immense powers 
were given to the monarchs because they were needed for the expan- 
sion (ff Islam in the early period and for the maintenance of peace 
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over immense areas during the middle ages. The problem of state u. 
religion is quite different in Islam than in Christianity or Hinduism. 
Islam has no organized and ordained priesthood; the iilama of Islam 
have no status apart from what their learning or public esteem may 
give them. Among the Christians the P<jpc, or someone else in non- 
Catholic countries, can speak on bclialf of the priests. Among the 
Hindus a Brahman may speak on behalf of all other Brahmans. But 
among tlie Musalmans none of the ulama could speak except for him- 
self, and it was always possible for the state to find an opponent for 
him. Secondly, among the Musalmans the state (or the caliphate) 
developed first. The Sunnis have ver\' few books, apart from tlie Quran, 
surviving from the first century of the Muslim era. The foundations of 
Muslim religious learning were laid during the Abbasid period. The 
views of the state changed with reference to various religious schools 
from time to time. 

Ultimately the orthodox Ashari school — with all its contradictions 
about God, space, time and causation — was accepted by all good 
Musalmans and also by the slate. Tlie relations of the state with the 
ulama were thus simplified. The king was a despot with plenty of 
money; most of the ulama were recruited from the lower middle class 
and their only liope was livelihood in the ecclesiastical or semi- 
ecclesiastical services of the slate or failing that a pension or a land- 
grant (madad‘i mdash) from the king. The mystics tried to be inde- 
pendent of the government. A few fanatic mullahs preached against 
tiic state as a state and were punished. In general the ecclesiastical 
budget of the state succeeded in keeping the xdama — ‘the army of 
prayer' as they were called — in proper order and subjection. There 
has been no 'Reformation' in Islam. Tlic state has been all in all. 
All differences of religious opinion liavc been solved by reference to 
‘orthodo.xy’. 

Since the average Muslim king has been a despot, and has had to 
maintain himself by despotic methods according to lime and circum- 
stances, it is impossible to enumerate all his powers. All we can do is 
to refer to two limits. First, the accepted principles of the shariat with 
reference to personal laws sufficed, as a rule, to protect the life and 
private property of non-political persons, their professional incomes as 
well as their incomes from houses and small zamindarls. On the other 
hand, though there were no legal limits to the power of a Muslim king 
in punishing his opponents and jebds, he had always to live in fear 
of assassinations, palace revolts and conspiracies. It was easily dis- 
covered that the public would stand a lot of oppression licfore it 
appealed against a t\Tant to the sword, but conspiracies were recurrent 
and would-be assassins were plentiful. 
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It remains to consider tlie relation of the king with the governing 
class. Persons in tlie service of the government could be divided into 
three groups— purely local officers of a low grade for whom no high 
promotion was possible; officers of tlie intermediate grade, generally 
appointed b}"^ the king, for whom promotion to a higher grade was 
possible; and officers of the highest grade in charge of tlie provinces 
or the departments at the centre, whom the king would normally 
consult about affairs of the state. Whether appointed by the king or by 
his great officers, all employees of the state were believed to be servants 
of the king. It was inevitable that the Icing should use his power of 
appointment and dismissal to build up a governing class on whose 
lo}-aIty he could rely. As we pass from age to age, we will see this 
goveniing class changing. 

THE UMAYYAD EMPIRE ( 661 - 750 ) 

The Umaiwad empire produced fourteen rulers and lasted for about 
ninet}' years. 18 Since tlie Arabs had laid the foundation of the empire, 
they insisted on tlieir exclusive right to govern it. This meant tlie 
oppression of the non-Ai-abs, specially the peasantry, whether converted 
or unconverted. A converted Persian had no legal standing unless he 
joined an Arab tribe as a mawali (seiwant) and even then all rights were 
not given to him; for example, tlie Arab could fight on horse-back but 
the mawali had to fight on foot. But die conquered, for the time-being, 
were in no position to protest or rebel; so die Arabs, having no rival 
to fear, could afford to break up into hostile groups. It was admitted 
that the aristocracy of die Arabs was die Quraish, but die Quraish were ' 
divided into two rival branches — die Unia)yads and their allies, who 
had the monopoly of state power and high office; and their collaterals, 
die Hashimis (including the House of die Prophet) who were oppressed 
as possible rivals. Both branches had a common ancestor, Abd Manaf, 
but diis fact only seems to have increased dieh bitterness. Add to it 
die Yamanite (soudiem) and Modliarite (northern) Arab tribes insisted 
on carrying dieir hostilits' to eveiy part of die empire. We should not 
be surprised that the oppressed people of Persia and Iraq based their 
hopes on die House of die Prophet coming into power and repeatedly 
fought for.this object, not knowing that when the opportunity came, 
clever politicians would deprive them of their hopes. • 

Muawiya’s son, Yazid, died after a reign of diree-and-a-half years. 

18 The following is the list of Uxnayyad rulers: 1. Mu'awiya, 661-80; 2, Yazid, 
680-83; 3. MuWya II, 683-84; 4. Mar\van I, 684-83; 5. Abdul Malik, 683-705; 

6 Walid I, 705-15; 7. Siilaiman, 715-17; S. Umar II. 717-20; 9. Yazid II, 720-24; 
10. Hisham, 724-43; 11. Walid II, 743-44; 12. Yazid III, 744; Ibrahim, 744; 14. Mar- 
wan 11, 744-50. 
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Yazid’s son, Muawiya II, was a consumptive who died after two or 
three montJis. So the leaders of the group seJccted Manv'an bin Hakam 
as the next caliph and all the remaining rulers of the dynast)', called 
Marwanids, are descended from him. At the same time Abdullah ibn-i 
Zubair laid claim to the caliphate, and the struggle with him lasted 
for about nine years (6S4-92). 

The Umayyad monarchs were, as a rule, personally mild, kindly 
and generous. They were also their owm chief ministers. But this neces- 
sitated delegating enormous powers to their governors and punishing 
them for the inevitable misuse of that power. Mu'awiya had appointed 
his brother, Ziyad, as governor of Kufa, Basra and the whole of Persia, 
and Ziyad w'on respect and loyalty by his stem maintenance of law 
and order. 

Abdul Malik suppressed Abdullah ibn-i Zubair and brought tlic 
whole Muslim empire under his control, and his son, Walid, added to 
his predecessor’s work. ‘The era of Wahd I was glorious both at home 
and abroad. 'There is no other reign, not excepting even that of Umar I, 
in which Islam so spread and was consolidated. Hitherto there had 
only been raids by the Arabs into the lands of the Turks in the east and 
the Berbers in northern Africa, but the raiders had been driven back 
and the boundaries of the caliphal empire had not been extended. 
Under Hajjaj bin Yusuf Saqafi, Walids viceroy in the east, Qutaiba 
bin Muslim conquered and settled llie land of the Turks from the 
eastern frontier of Persia to the border of China, while Muhammad 
bin Qasim, a cousin of Hajjaj, conquered Sind. Musa bin Nusair, 
governor of the lands east of Eg>'pl, conquered and settled the whole 
of northern Africa, while his Bcrl>cr slave-officer, Tariq, conquered and 
settled Andulusia or southern Spain. The curse of the Uma)')’ad period 
were sectarian revolts or personal ambitions disguised under religious 
forms. Consequently, Umayyad officers, like Hajjaj, had no alternative 
but to suppress these res'olts with a strong hand, and the Umayj'ad 
emperors have been considered more despotic than other dynasties. 

The postulate on which the Pious Caliphate and Uraa)')’ad empire 
were based was that aU Musalmans, regardless of all distinctions -of 
language, race and culture, should belong to a single state; and this 
state, in the first century of Islam, could only he an empire of the Arab 
aristocracy. There svas naturally a resentment against it among those 
Arabs, who had been deprived of their political rights, as well as among 
the Persian inaicalis; and the ‘House of the Prophet’ or the ‘House of 
Hashim’, without specification of the candidate, seemed a war-ciy’ tliat 
could tlraw all who were discontented against the hated Uma)yads, 


19 Moil, Caliphate, 360-61. 
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The descendants of Husain bin Ali, the Imams of tlie Shias, took no 
part in tlie revolt and reaped no advantage from it. But in the reign 
of Hisham (724-43), Muhammad, die great-grandson of tire Prophet’s 
uncle, Abbas, organized a propaganda in favour of his family in secret 
from his village, Homeima, in southern Palestine. He depended for his 
propaganda on merchants who tiavelled from cit)' to cit)'. In a.d. 743 
on a visit to Mecca, he purchased a young Persian slave,^ xA.bu Muslim 
Khm-asani, who was tlie stuff great rei'olutionists are made of. But 
Muhammad died; his eldest son, Ibrahim, was arrested and perished 
in prison, and Ibrahim’s lounger brotliers, Abul Abbas and Abu 
Mansur, laid themselves in Kufa. In 747, after careful preparations, 
Abu Muslim Kliurasani raised in revolt tlie black standard of tlie 
Abbasids in Herat and Meiw. His cause found general support. Nasr, 
the eighty-five-year old Uniayyad governor of Kliurasan, died while 
flying back near Hamadau. It was impossible to stop die revolutionary 
tide. Kufa was taken; Marwan II was defeated at the Battle of the Zab 
(25 Januan' 750) and killed in a church in Egypt. All Umayyads of 
any importance were bnitally killed, the only exception being Abdur 
Rahman {ad-Dakhil), a grandson of Hisham, who succeeded in living 
to Spain and founded his independent kingdom there. Homage was 
done to Abul Abbas, the first Abbasid Caliph, on 29 October 749. T am 
die Great Revenger’, he declared, ‘and tny name is as-Saffah, the 
Shedder of Blood.’20 

THE ABBASIDS (750-1258) 

The Abbasid is the longest ruling dynasty in the history of Islam; 
it lasted for over 500 years and produced thirty-sei'en rulers. But of 
diese only the first eight — Abul Abbas Saffali (749-54), Abu Ja'far 
Mansur (754-75), Mahdi (775-8o), Hadi (/So-86), Harun Rashid 
(786-809), Amin (808-13), Mamim (808-30), Mu'tasim (833-42)— can 
be considered caliphs or emperors in the proper sense of the word. M^e 
are here only concerned with die chief features of the reign of the 
great Abbasids. 

In two important re.spects diey made really important contribu- 
tions. The Abbasid revolution put an end to Arab monopoly of high 
offices. The main support of the new dynast}' had come from Persia, 
and it largelv depended on highly Arabicised Persians for its adminis- 
tration. Abu Muslim Kliurasani, the moving spirit of the revolution, 
the Barniakndes (Klialid, Yahya and Yaliya s two sons, Fazl and JaTar), 
who held die highest offices for about half a centuri', and Mamun’s 


20 Ibid., 237. 
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wazir, FazI bin Salil, and liis commandcr-iii-cliicf, Taliir, are very 
good examples of Persian officers of the new regime. The Arabs were 
gradually eclipsed. There was no revival of the Persian language (as 
we have it now) till the end of the ninth centuiy a.d. Persian politi- 
cians and scholars- made the Arabic language their own; perhaps a 
careful examination will show that the greatest contributions to Arabic 
during the Abbasid period were made by persons of Persian blood, 
though the}’ are mistakenly considered Arabs. 

llie second great achie^'ement of the Abbasid period was in 
various branches of secular culture and religious learning. With the 
help of Christians who knew Greek, the Greek classics were trans- 
lated, and though these translations seem to have disappeared quite 
early, text-books based upon them remained the chief source of 
.secular learning during the middle ages. Great insistence was laid on 
Aristotle, 'the first teacher’ {muaUim-i atavol), and a knowledge of his 
works was passed on to the European nations through Spam.j^Trans- 
latinns were also made of Sanskrit works on science and asfelogy, 
and we find reference to a book, Sind-IIind, which was probably a 
translation of the Brahma SUldhanl^ Tlie great Al)basids followed a 
liberal policy aliciut these matters. But help also came from an un- 
expected quarter. In a frontier skirmish in 731 tlic Arabs captured 
some Chinese, who could teach them the art of making paper, and 
before the end of the tenth century ‘the paper of Samarqand’ liad 
made resort to papynis and vellum quite unnecessary. Large books 
could now be written, copied and prescrx’cd, and education could be 
extended to the lower middle class. 

In the sphere of Muslim religious learning the most important 
achievements were the establishment of the four schools of Sunni law 
or jurispnidencc — Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi'i and Ilanball — and the 
compilation of the six (or sevcn)2l works on the Prophet’s hadhes (his 
precepts and his actions) of which Bukhari and Muslim are considered ■ 
to be the most authentic. Religious learning naturally led to theo- 
logical controversies. Mamun and his successors patronised the 
Mu'tazila sect, who among other things, declared in favour of 'free 
will’ against ‘Divine predestination’, claimed that the Quran was ‘not 
eternal’ but ‘created’ and that God would never be ‘visible’ to 'human 
eyes’. Tlie controversv remained long after tlie great Abbasids had 
vanished; ultimately Abul Hasan Asha’ri and his followers, like the 
great Imam Ghazzali, c.stablishcd orthodoxy on two principles — the 
suppression of Greek philosophy and freedom of thought, and the 

21 Seven if we add the Muwatta of Imam Malik to the six compilations accepted 
by the Hanafi orthodox. 
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uncritical acceptance of all sorts of contradictions based on ti’aditional 
theology. 

The Shias also became divided into two groups — the orthodox or 
Asna Asha ‘ris, who claim that their twelve Imams are perfect but go 
no furtlier, and the Ismailis, who believe that their Imam is a Di^'ine 
Incarnation, who can even alter the provisions of the Quran to suit 
the needs of time and circumstances. Imam Ja‘far Sadiq (a contem- 
porary of tlie Abbasid Caliph, Mansur) disinlierited his son, Ismail, 
for being a drunkard and appointed Musa Kazim as his successor; also 
when Ismail died, the Imam called all the notables of Medina to his 
funeral. The Ismailis do not believe in die legality of what Imam Sadiq 
did or else diey declare diat die funeral was a mere pretence {taqaijija) 
to hide the fact that the real Imamat went to Muhammad, son of 
Ismail. Sunni literature is full of all sorts of charges against the 
Ismailis; in particular they are blamed for legalising incest. The real 
religious literature of the Ismailis has yet to be published. The 
strength of the Ismaili propaganda lay in the appeal it made for a 
much-needed ‘Redeemer. Professor Bernard Lewis in his Ismailhm 
refers to a statement of the orthodox Imam Ghazzali to the effect that 
it was impossible to prevent the working class of Persia from being 
infected with Ismailism. Three-Tsmaili movements deserve to be 
noticed in the political sphere — the\Carmathians of the Persian Gulf 
area, who sacked Mecca in a.d. 929 and took away the sacred Black 
Stone but returned it unasked; the (Fatimid Caliphate of Eg)q)t (909- 
1171); and die Imamat or kingdom ‘of Alamut (1090-1256). 

So far as capacit}' for war and- administration is concerned, the 
Umayyads stand head and shoulder' above great Abbasids. There can, 
in fact, be no comparison. ‘The palmiest days of Islam’, says Sir 
William Muir, ‘after Abu Bakr and Umar were the- days of the 
Uma}yads. Mu‘awiya and M^alid arh not eclipsed by either Harun or 

Mamun The Abbasid reign palesj before the glory of the Uma}yad, 

which by its conquests laid the broad foundations of Islam in the 
east and the west. Moreover, die vjholesale butcheries, cold-blooded 
murders, and treacherous assassinations, which cast a lurid light on 
the court of As-Saffah and his successors, find, as a whole, no counter- 
part among the Umayyads.’22 I 

From the very beginning the Abbasids had failed to control the 
whole inheritance of the Umayyads;: province after province went out 
of their control, and ultimately onl}( Baghdad and a fluctuating teiTi- 
tory round it remained within tilth alipliate. ‘With Mutasim, the 
eighth of the Abbasids’, sa\'s Gibbc \ ' gloi)- of his family and 

n. \ 

22 Muir, The Caliphate^ 597. j 
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nation expired/ The remaining minor caliplis^s were first controlled by 
the Turkish l}od)’guard whom Mutasim had organized (842-945); then 
by the Buwaihids (945-1031); and lastly by the Seljuqian and 
Khwarazmian sultans (1031-1218). They got a breathing space of some 
fort)’ years before their extinction by Halaku Klian in 1258. Of these 
29 minor caliphs, 8 were killed, 2 were blinded, 2 were deposed but 
probably not killed and one was asked to abdicate, l^evertheless, 
people Icept on repealing fabricated hadises to the effect that the 
Prophet had blessed the family of his uncle, Abbas. Also since the 
Imuran is silent about monarchy, it was left to the caliph to assign to 
new Muslim ros'al dynasties some part of the legality — thin, weak and 
tenuous though it may be — which be himself possessed. Also reference 
to the 'Commander of the Faithfu^n the coins, even when his name 
was not knowm, symbolised the unity of the Muslim world. 
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The mammoth empire, constructed by Walid bin Abdul hfalik, 
could only be maintained by rulers of extraordinary capacity, who 
could suppress locab rebels supported by local populations to whom 
their local liberties wore dear, and who could also control the distant 
governors to whom almost sovereign powers had been assigned and 
who could afford to live like flje kings whom they had displaced. 
Ignoring some lows, like Spald^ and some gains, like Indonesia, the 
boundaries of the Muslim ‘populations' iodaij are where Walld bin 
Abdul Malik left the ‘frontiers' of the Mtisliin caliphate in a.d. 715. 

IIow this mass of population was converted to Islam is not known. 
The Qiristians have loved to record the labours of their missionaries; 
the Musalmans have no missionar)’ labours to record, except during 
the life of their Prophet and the first Pious Caliph. Original material 


23 Only the titles and dates of the nio 
a Wasiq (»42~i7}. 

10. MiitawaVkil (847-61). * 

11. Muntasir (861-62). 

12. Musta'in (862-66). ) 

13. Mu’tazz (866-69). 

14. Muhtadi (869-70). 

15. Mu'tamid (870-92). 

IQ. Mu'lazid (892-902). 

17. Muqfafi (902-7). 

18. Muqtadir (907-32). \ 

19. Qaliir (932-34). A 

20. Razi (934-41). / 

21. Mutfaqi (941-45). ' / 

22. Mustaqfi (945-46). Ims 

23. Mutr (946-74). 

J 


Abhasid caliphs can be given htre: 
24. Ta'i (974-99) 

23. Qadir (999-1031). 

26. Qaim (1031-75). 

27. Muntadi (1075-94). 

28. Musfazhir (1094-1118). 

29. Mustarshid (1118-34). 

30. Rashid (1134-35). 

31. Moltaqi (1135-CO). 

32. Mustanjid (1160-61). 
a3. Musfazi (1161-80). 

JM. Nasir (1180-1225). 

35. Zahif (1225-20). 

38. Mustansir (1220-42). 

37. Musta'sim (1243-53). 
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on tile subject is Icickiug iii almost all laiids.^^ome points tiref, liowever, 
clear. The far-flung empire of the Umayyads could only be maintained 
by the unquestioned supremacy of the Arab race and the Arabic 
language. But in the century or more that followed the conquests of 
Umar I, the conquered peoples, specially the Persians, ignored their 
own language and equalled, or perhaps suipassed, the Arabs in every 
sphere, scientific or secular, in which the Arabian language had 
become the sole medium for communication between Muslim peoples. 
Islamic faith, and not Arab blood, now became a condition of member- 


ship of the governing class; the old religions had gone, never to 
revive; in the course of generations non-Muslims, perhaps as the 
result of unnoticed local group-decisions, thrust themselves into Islam 
in order to obtain an entrance to its universal brotherhood and full 


citizenship rights. Inevitably different parts of the Muslim world went 
in different directions"^] 


Apart from their administrative incompetence, the Abbasid caliphs 
with their governing class of Arabicised Persians could not expect to 
retain the allegiance of Africa. Spain never came under their control. 
After the Caliph Mansur had killed two brothers, Muhammad and 
Ibrahim, whose chief fault was that they were descended from Hasan, 
a grandson of the Caliph Ali, the third brother, Idris, fled from Mecca 
CO Tangiers and founded the Idrisi dynasty there. The Mu.slims of 
Africa, whether Arabs or Berbers, saw no reason for accepting the 
Abbasid caliphate. Conditions at its capital, Qairawan, were chaotic 
during the larger part of Mansurs reign; he brought the country, or 
at- least' its capital, under the control of the Abbasid government, but 
this control was not destined to last. Harun Rashid’s general, Harsama, 
found the hostility at Qairawan so great that, having no hopes of 
eventual success, he ajDplied for appointment elsewhere, and after his 
departure the Aghlabid dynastv of Qairav'an v'as founded, which 
ultimately became independent. 

Egypt saw the rise and fall of two minor d\'nastie.s — the Tulunids 
(868-83) and the Iklnshided (933-61). Finally, Abu Muhammad 
Ubaidullah, who claimed descent from Ismail, son of Imam Ja far 
Sadiq, laid the foundation of the Fatimid caliphate (909-1171). He 
conquered the larger part of northern Africa and made Mahdiya (near 
Tunis) his capital. Sixty years later his successor conquered Egypt. 
The Fatimids claimed to be caliphs as the legitimate descendants of 
tlie Prophet and were, consequently, rivals of the Abbasid caliphs of 
Baghdad. But since the mass of the Egyptians were Sunnis, they 
followed a policy of religious toleration. 

Meanwhile the lands of tlie eastem caliphate were also being 
appropriated by minor djmasties. They can only be listed in the space 
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at our disposal and no account can be given of their wars and con- 
stantly changing frontiers. Mamuii was responsible for at least two 
of them. 

(a) The Tahirids {820-72): In 820 Mamun appointed his com- 
mander-in-chief, Tahir, governor of Khurasan. After he had been in 
charge for two or three years, Tahir omitted the name of the Caliph 
Mamun from the Friday sermon and was found dead in his bed next 
day. Mamun appointed Talhr’s son, Talha, in his place. Talha was 
followed by Abdullah, Tahir II and Muhammad, who was overthrown 
by Yaqub bin Lais, the Saffarid. 

(b) Sanmnid (874-999) : Mamun ordered the four sons of Saman, a 
converted Persian noble from Balkh, to be given the governorships of 
Samarqand, Ferghana, Shash and Herat. Herat was too far and went 
out of the control of the family, but Ismail, a descendant of Saman, 
consolidated his power in Trans-Oxiana in 874. The power of the 
family e.xpanded into Khurasan and it lasted with varying fortunes till 
it was extinguished by the Qara-Khanids in 999. 

(c) The Saffarids (861-900): Alone among the royal dynasties of 
Islam, we find the SalTarids proud of their working class origin. Yaqub 
bin Lais, the founder of the dynasty, started his life in a city of Sistan 
as n copper-smith (safjar) on the wage of 1.5 copper coins a month. 
Ilis younger brother, Amr, also started life as a labourer. The two 
brothers may have resorted to liighway robbery for a time, but they 
enlisted in the army of a Tnhirid ofiic<‘r, Salih l)in Nasr, who had been 
deputed to figlit the Kh.iri/is. In SOI Yaqub found himself commander 
of the army of Sistan and proceeded to conquer Herat, Kiiinan and 
Fans. Ills power over these distant provinces was recognized by the 
Ahbasicl caliph in 871 and Yaqub even conquered Kabul from its 
Turkish king, who was a Buddhist. Yaqub’s conquest of Kliurasan 
from the Tahirids in 872, however, could not but bring him into con- 
flict with the caliphate. Yaqub, who had now about half of Persia 
under his control, decided to attack Baghdad, but he was defeated 
near the capital by Mu'alTaq, the l)rotlier of the caliph, and died in 
Sistan some three years later. Amr, who succeeded his. brother, pros- 
pered for some years. But having obtained Naishapur in 896, he also 
wanted to conquer Trans-Oxiana- But in the campaign that followed 
(a.d. 900) he was defeated and captured by Ismail Samani and sent as 
a prisoner to Baghdad, where he was probably left to die of starvation 
in his prison. A grandson of his entered the service of Sultan Mahmud. 

(d) The Zitjarid Dynasty (928-1042)’, Mardawaj bin Ziyar laid the 
foundation of this d)masty by capturing Tabaristan and some other 
districts. It is known primarily for its patronage of letters. Albairuni 
dedicated Ins Chronology of Ancient Nations to one of its princes, 
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Qabus bin Waslimagir; while Qabus s grandson, Kai Kaus, has left us 
the delightful Qabus Nama. 

(e) The Buwaihids or DaiJamife Dynasty (932-1052) : The founder 
of the Ziyarid d}Tiasty bestowed the district of Kara], south of Hama- 
dan, on Ali, son of Buwaih, who with die help of his able brother^ 
conquered Pars. The internal histoiy of the d\'nastv is confusing. But 
the Buwaihid rulers have to be remembered for two reasons. They 
were Shias and orthodox Shia literature prospered under them. They 
also, as we have seen, controlled the caliphate for about a centurx- 
with the title of Amirul Umara. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni deprived 
the d}Tiast}'’ of most of its possessions and the Seljuqs took awav what 
Mahmud had failed to seize. 

(f) The Qara Kbanicls : East of the Jaxartes in Turkistan were the 
Qara Khanids, of whom little is known. Tn tlie kingdom of the Qara 
Klianids, as in all nomad empires,’ Barthold tells us, ‘tlie conception 
of patrimonial property was carried over from the domain of personal 
law to that of state law. . . It is impossible for us to determine with 
accuracy tlie chronology of tlie reigns of the separate members of the 
family .’24 One ruler of the family, Bughra Khan, captured Bukliara in 
990 but had to retire on accomit of his illness and died soon after. But 
in 999 Ilak Klian, probably another ruler of tlie same d^mastv, occu- 
pied Bukliara witliout opposition and put an end to the Sanianids. 

(g) The Ghaznavids (962-1186): In 962 Alptagin, a slave-officer of 
the Samanids, who was governor of Kliurasan, took tlie wrong side in 
tlie succession question at Bukhara, and afraid of the punishment that 
might befall him, he marched to Ghazni and established himself 
tliere. He was succeeded bv his son, Abu Ishaq and then by two 
slave-officers, Bilkatagin and Piray; the latter, who was a twant, had 
to give place to Subuktagin, another Turkish slave of Alptagin, in 977. 
The conquests of Subuktagin (977-99) and his son Mahmud (999- 
1030) gave rise to a new tvqie of empire, called the sidfanaf, sanctioned 
by the caliph but based upon conquests. 

Apart from tlie rise of die sultanats or the e.xtensive empires 
governing the lands of the Persians and the Turks, the tenth and the 
elevendi centuries are to be noted for two other movements in the 
history of Ajam. The first is the supremacy of die Turks as a militaix^ 
and a governing class. The Galiph Mu'tasim had organised a Tnrki.sli 
bodyguard. The Samanids, though Persians in race, organised their 
Turkish army by putting it through a hard and stem discipline.23 

24 Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasions (Gibbs Memorial Scries), 26S. 

25 ‘Nizamul Mulk (in his Sujasal Nama) describes the career of a Turkish slave at 
th? Samanid pourt as follows. During the first year the slave (ghulam) served on fool 
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Nfjt less iinporlaiil: is the second movement, wliich Professor 
BrowTie calls the ‘Persian Kciiaissaiice’. llie Persians began to study 
and admire their ancient culture, which thev had discarded in the 
first generations after the Arab conquest, and modem Persian, \vritten 
in the Arabic script, became the second great repository of Muslim 
culture. If Persian literature can be said to have one founder, it is 
Firdausi with his great work, the Shah Nama. But Persian poetry, 
taken as a whole, is one of the greatest cultural achievements of 
mankind.2C It was natural for fJie Abbasid caliphate to patronise 
Arabic as the common heritage of all Musalmans, but the minor 
dynasties began to help in the revival of the Persian language, first 
poetry and then prose. The greatest patrons were, of course, tire 
Ghaznavids. 


in the capacity of a groom; and not even In wret, under pain of punishment, did he 
dare mount a horse, at this period he wore gamaents of Zondatu cloth (which derived 
its name from the Buhharan village of Zandan). After a year the hajib, in agreement 
with the commander of the tent {iciiaq), gave him a Turldsh horse with plain harness. 
In the third year he received a special belt (qarocftMr); in the fifth a better saddle, a 
snaffle ornamented with stars, richer clothing and a club; in the sixth year parade dress; 
in the seventh the ranlc of tclfati-baiJu, !.*• commander of the tent, whi^ he shared 
with three other men. The insignia cf office of Ibe wiMtj~b<uhi were a black felt hat 
embroidered in silver and Ganja clothing (Canja is the present Elizabetpol). He gra- 
dually rose to the folloiving grades, Uuril-baAi (section commandant) and hojib. At the 
head of the whole establishment was the Chief Itajib (ffa/ihuf Ilufjab), one of the fint 
dignitaries of the kingdom.’ (Barthold, Turkestan, 227). 

2fl One of the greatest norks on the subject to English is Professor E. C. Bro\vne’s 
A Literary Hittory of Persia (4 vols.). Accor«liQg lo Professor Browne the surviving pre- 
Muslim literature of Persia does not exceed the Old Testament in size. The Shah Nama 
does not touch real history anywhere before the rise of the Sasasanids; most pre-Muslim 
Persiarj history as well as alleged Persian svisdom has to b? discarded as manufactured 
Stuff. 
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THE GHAZNAVID AND SELJUQ EMPIRES 

The credit of being the first Sultan’ in Muslim history is generally 
given by historians to Mahmud, son of Subuktagin, the famous inva- 
der of India. This title is not found on his coins, which simply desig- 
nate him as Amir Mahmud, and it was not given to him b)’ the caliph. 
Still it is not difficult to discover the institution, which the new term 
was intended to indicate.y The caliphate as a governing authority had 
disappeared; the provincial dynasties with their constant wars had 
beeira~curse,~but if one of these minor dynasties rose above^alTothers, 
so that it liquidated the smaller kingdoms and maintained jreace 
between the tribal chiefs, Ajam would have both prosperity and 
peace. 1 

Sultan Mahmud (999-1030) deserved this title on the basis of his 
conquests in Persia and Mawaraun Nahr. Unfortunately neither 
Mahmud nor his son, Masud (1030-40), were good administrators. 
But when Tughril, leading the Seljuq immigrants from the east, 
defeated Mas ud at tlie three-day battle of Dandaniqan, nortli of 
Merv, he and his successors were able to give a better administration 
to Ajam. ‘The Seljuqs’, says the Raiizatus Safa, “liave been tlie greatest 
of tlie Sultans.’ The dynasty produced six great Emperor-Sultans — 
Tughril (1037-63), Alp Arsalam (1063-72), Malik Shah (1072-92), 
Barkiaruq (1094-1104), Muliammad (1104-17) and Sanjar (1117-57). 

The reign of Malik Shah, who probably gave to the whole of Ajam 
the best centralised administration it was destined to enjoy during the 
middle ages, has been described by Gibbon in his usual style 

‘This barbarian, by his personal merit and the extent of his empire, 
was the greatest prince of tlie age. . . Beyond the Oxus he reduced 
to his obedience the cities of Bukhara, Khwarazm and crushed 
every rebellious slave or rebellious savage who dared to resist. 
Malik Shah passed the Sihun or Jaxartes, the last limit of Persian 
civilization; the hordes of Turkistan yielcled to his supremacy; his 
name was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of Kashgliar, a 
Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. From the 
Chinese frontier stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 


1 The title, Sultan, was occasionally given to earlier rulers also (Barthold, 
Turkestan, 271). 
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sway to the west and south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, 
the neighhourJiood of Cojistant/nople, the holy city of Jcrusalam 
and the spicy groves of Arabia FclLx. . , He is said to have peram- 
bulated twelve times the wide extent of his dominions, which sur- 
jjassed the Asiatic realms of Cyrus and tlic caliphs.'2 

j Tliese three empires — the Ghaznavid, the Scljuq and the Khwaraz- 
mian — were primarily the concern of a Turkish goveming class, which 
had absorbed Persian culture and was bilingual in speech but was 
proud of its racial origin. ‘The Turkish race', says Yazdi, the biogra- 
pher of Tamerlane, 'has conquered the world tnrough its unity and 
mutual cooperation; in its generosity and justice it exceeds all other 
groups of mankindj^and owing to its high virtues it has proved itself 
worthy of the Quranic verse : “We have setit you as Our represen- 
tative on the earth.” ’ An examination of the achievements of the Turks 
will not justify this high claim. But it is true that, till the fall of the 
Timurids, military power in Ajam remained on the whole a Turkish 
monopoly, tliougli the wizaral and the administrative departments 
were in Persian hands.3 

SULTAN SANJAR AND THE COR KHAN 

Tlinugh Islam had ceased to expand for centuries, its western 
frontiers in Ajam seemed safe. But Inc reign of Sultan Sanjar was to 
see the first signal defeat of Muslim arms and the establishment of a 
non-Muslim power over several Muslim communities. // was a warn- 
ing that the Musalmans were not maintaining their position as leaders 
of world-standards, hut thanks to the anti-scientific and soul-killing 
oilhodoxfj, which had permeated the Muslim mind, this grave warn- 
ing went completely unheeded. But to understand what happened we 
must cast a glance at remote, rational and rcligionless China. 

‘Taking advantage of the fall of the Tang dynasty, the Kliita, an 
eastern Mongol tribe, began to press southward into China. In 938 
they made their capital at Peking. The Khita rapidly absorbed 
Chinese culture. . . and reigned at Peking for more than 180 years. 
But in 1114 they were attacked by a north Manchurian tribe, the 
Kin Tartars, who eventually conquered Peking in 1123. A certain 

2 Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter LVII. 

8 It is not easy to define a *TuiV. A line drawn from the Gulf of Alexandretta to 
the north of the Himalyas would roughly divide the Persians from the non-Persian and 
non-Chinese groups, for whom at present we have no name. When members of these 
groups became cultured and toolc In Ihe wa^ of city-hfe, they were called 'TurVs’. The 
backward communities of the race were called ly their tribal names or ihej' were just 
dismissed as Turkomaiis'. 
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number of Kliitains refused to submit to tiae Kins. We know that 
a band of fugitives, fleeing across the desert of Mongolia, was 
crushed by the Lion Khan, prince of Kashghar, in 1128 or a little 
later. Another sortie was destined to have a much more important 
consequence. Yeh-lu Ta-shili, a member of the Kliitai royal family, 
managed to escape witli a few hundi'ed followers to seek protection 
from the Aighur prince of Beshbaligh. Here Ta-shih collected an 
army and embarked on a career of conquest as smprising in its way 
as that of Chengiz himself. In some half-a-dozen years (he died 
in 11.35 or 1136), he built up an empire that extended from tlie 
Zangarian deseil to the confines of India. To tlie Muslim world 
his people were known as Qai’a-Kliita (Black Cathayans).’4 

The rulers of tire Qara-Kliita were called Gor Klians (Universal 
Khans). Our Muslim historians knew very little of the internal organisa- 
tion of the Gor Kliani state and the names of tire Gor Khans as given 
by them are too inaccurate to be worth transfiterating. ‘The early 
Qara-Khitai rulers’, Minhajus Siraj remarks, ‘were just, courageous and 
equitable; the)' regarded tire Musahnans widr great respect, showed 
favom: to their religious scholars and did not pennit any created being 
to be oppressed.’^ 

Sultan Sanjar’s empire was seeming!)' strong. ‘His orders were 
obe)'ed in the east and the rvcst, and orrlng to his e.xtensive dominions 
and tlreir great wealtlr, tire amirs and high officers of his state became 
proud and began to oppress tire people.’G Lr 1142-43 Sultan Sanjar 
subdued Alrmad Klrair, the paralytic imler of Samarqand, and went 
out of his way to pick up' a quarrel witlr the Gor Khan b)' seizing tire 
flocks of some tribesmen who belonged to tire Gor Khan’s territor)'. 

‘The Gor Khan collected a powerful army and marched against the 
Sultan. The Klrurasanis, in spite of their internal discord, imagined 
tlrat a hundred Gor Klrans would not be able to oppose them, quite 
unaware of the fact that pride and arrogance lead to ruin and 
disgrace. Wlren tire armies met, the enemy was beyond reckoning. 
Sultan Sanjar was surrounded oir all sides; a great defeat befell 
the Muslim anrry and about thuty thousand men were slain. Sanjar 
was dismayed, for fighting and flying seemed equally impossible. 
Ultimately Tajuddin Abul Fazl exclaimed, ‘Your Majesty! We 
should tr)' to break through, for it is impossible to make a stand 
airy furdrer.’ The Sultan attacked the infidel tioops witlr some throe 

4 Arthur Walley, Introduction to The Traceb of an Alchemist, (Broadway Travel- 
lers), 2. 

5 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Persian text, 325. 

6 Rauzatus Safa, 'Vol. W, 112. 
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hundred brave soldiers and succeeded in breaking through with 
ten or fifteen men. He reached Tirmiz, where he was joined by his 
sun'ivfng, \vounded and Jicfpless soldiers. . . In this battle ten 
thousand notable followers of Sultan Sanjar were killed and his 
wife, Turkan Klialun, with many famous amirs, was captured.’^ 

The Gor Klian .sent back the queen and the prisoners, but the 
militaiy prestige of Sanjar and, in fact of the Musalmans, had vanished. 
In 1152 Sanjar was defeated and captured by the Ghizz Turks, who 
proceeded to plunder the great cities of Ajani. Sanjar succeeded in 
escaping from captivity m 1156 but died heart-broken next year. 

The Gor Khans did not try to establish tlieir direct administration 
in Trans-Oxiana or Mawaraun Nahr, but contented thcmselvc.s with 
lcv\ing a tribute. Still lhc\ held the premier military position for over 
half-a-ccnhirv to come. ‘When tlic trouble of the Ghizz arose and the 
power of Sultan Sanjar declined,’ the Tahaqat-i Nasiri stales, 

‘the Qara-Khila became all powerful. The maliks of Turkistan over- 
powered each other with their assistance and sent them money and 
presents in the liope of getting their help; they strove to overthrow 
each other wjtli tlie result that the Qara-Khila became rulers over 
all of them, and this domination continued for over eighty years. . . 
Their armies on several occasions crossed the Oxus and entered 
the territories of Balkli, Tirmiz, Amu, Taliqan, Kazrawan, Gharjistan 
and came on to the very frontiers of Ghur for tlie sake of plunder, 
and they sometimes captured the Musalmans of these regions. All 
(rulers) of Trans-O.xiana, Farghana, Khwarazm, and even some 
rulers of Khurasan, sent them tribute; apart from the Sultans of 
Ghur and Damian, who alone remained independent, all the rulers 
on the frontiers (of Islam) became subordinate to tlic Gor Khans.’^ 

Among others, Atisiz, tlie ruler of Khwarazm, sent envoys to the 
Gor Khan and promised a yearly tribute of 3,000 gold diners in goods 
and cattle. 

FOUNDATION OF T II E K H XV A R A Z At I A N E AU> I R E 

But though contemporaries failed to sec it, the foundations of a 
new empire had already been laid. Bilkatigin, a high Seljuq officer, had 
purchased a slave, Nushtigin of Chaqistan. Nushtigin rose in serx'ice 
by dint of intelligence and sagacity and was appointed royal tasht-dar 
(basin-holder); and since the rexenues of Kliwarazm were allotted for 
the expenses of the royal kitchen, he xvas also made shidma of that 

7 Ibid., 112-13. 

8 Persian Text, 328-29. 
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city. Nushtigin saw to tlie careful education of his son, Qutbuddin, at 
Mer\"; and Dadbek Habaslii, governor of Khurasan during the reign 
of Sultan Barkiaruq, sou and successor of Mahk Shah, gave the office 
of ‘Khwarazm Shah’ to Qutbuddin in 1097-98.9 This office had often 
been given to government officers m tlie past, and the term 'Shah’ did 
not imply either autonomy or independence. Qutbuddin governed 
Khwarazm for some thirtv^ )nars; he used to pass ever)' alternate \'ear 
in service at Sanjar’s court, and in tlie )'ear he could not go, he sent 
his son, Atisiz, to seiwe on his behalf. 

With the appointment of Atisiz (1128-56) in succession to his 
father, Khwarazm gradually became independent of the Seljuqs. Sanjar 
led three attacks on Khwarazm, but Atisiz’s power could not be broken. 
When Sanjar was defeated by the Qara-Kliita in 1142, Atisiz took 
advantage of the opportunity, ‘looting the city of Baikh and making 
a lot of slaughter’. 

Atisiz had proved dislov al to the Seljuqs under whom liis father 
and grandfatlier had prospered and became a tiibutory of the Goi 
Klians; his only excuse for this disloyalty to his salt was tliat, after 
he had saved Sultan Sanjar from being assassinated by liis slai'es u'hile 
hunting, the Seljuq officers had grown too jealous of him and he had 
to obtain Sanjar’s permission to return to Kliu'arazm in 1135. Still 
Atisiz set a bad example of Machiavellian mtrigue and disloyalty for 
the generations to come, and tlie tribute to the Gor Klians was to be 
a halter round the neck of the Kliwarazmian empire. 

Atisiz’s son and successor, I-l Arsalan (1156-70), seems to have 
jirevented a war of succession b\' imprisoning his \'ounger brotlier, 
Sulaiman Shall. The afiFairs of Khurasan were in a confused state, but 
1-1 Aisalan was not destined to put them right. He led a campaign 
against Samarqand in 1158 witliout any definite result. On the otlier 
hand, the army of the Qara-Kliita and Trans-Oxiana marched against 
him in 1170, and at tlie battle of Amu}'a, a city on the bank of the 
Oxus, his army was put to flight and his commander-in-chief, Ayyar 
Beg, was captured. 1-1 Arsalan died on his wa}' to Khwarazm in 
August 1170. 

I-l Arsalan had appointed his younger son, Sultan Shah, as his 
successor, and Sultan Shah ascended tlie throne while his motlier, 
Malika Turkan, took charge of the administration. His elder brotlier, 
Taksh, who was at Jund, claimed his share, and the conflict between 
the brothers began with an exchange of quatrains. Taksh, who was 


f) Jiiwavni says lliat he got these facts from Razi's Jiiiramr t,l Vlum (F.neyelnpacdi^a 
of Knowledge) which was ^^■riltcn for Sultan Taksh, and Ihn-i Fundurj Raihacji s 
Mmharibut Tajarib, which is a continuation of the famous Tiijaribul Vmam of Miskauaik 
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not a poet, asked his son, Malik Shah, to reply to his uncle’s challenging 
verses. Malik Siiah suggested in a quatrain that Sultan Shall should 
have Merv and lliat Khurasan, .still to be conquered, was to belong 
to Taksh. But Sultan Shah replied: ‘Dear nephew! These matters ate 
settled by the sword.’ Taksh in despair appealed to the Gor Khan. The 
reigning Gor Khan at that time was a woman, and the affairs of the 
state were managed by her husband, Fuma. Taksh promised a large 
lump sum in treasures and jewels and a yearly tribute. Sultan Shah 
was unable to resist the joint armies of Taksh and Fuma; he fled 
without fighting from Khwarazm to Malik Muayyad at Shadyakh and 
Taksh ascended the throne of Khwarazm in December 1172. In the 
attempt to conquer Kliwarazm, Malik Mmiyyad was captured in a 
battle and put to deatli. Sultan Shah and his mother fled to Dihistan; 
Taksh captured Dihistan aqd put the mother to death, but Sultan 
Shah succeeded in escaping. 

The future was to show that Sultan Shah was not only a second-rate 
poet but also a restless warrior, without gratitude and without policy, 
and in general a political nuisance. He first fled to Tughan Shah, son 
of Malik Muajyad, and then to the Ghurian brothers, Ghiyasuddln 
and Shihabuddin. Thc\ received him as an honoured guest, but made 
it clear that they had no intention of helping him in his ambitions. But 
help came to Sultan Shah from another quarter. It was a complaint 
tlicn and later that Uie Qara>Khitai ambassadors were insolent towards 
the Khwarazmian rulers; they insisted on silting by the side of the 
Sultan on his throne and did not observ’e the conventions of the royal 
court. Taksh had no intention of tolerating Qara-Klutai insolence, now 
that liis purpose had been served. ‘lie caused one of the notables of 
Kliita, who had come upon an embassy, to be put to death on account 
of his unseemly behaviour, and there was an exchange of abuse 
between him and the people of Kliila.' 

The Gor Khan and her officers looked round for a pretender to the 
Kliwarazmian throne and Sultan Shah was the only available candi- 
date. Sultan Shah, on his part — and much to the relief of his Ghurian 
hosts — hastened at the summons of the Kliitai envoys and succeeded 
in comincing the Khitai officers of his popularity with his people. But 
when Fuma reached Khwarazm a second time, he found no sign of 
any mo\emenl in favour of SolUin Shall; the roads had been flooded 
with water from the O.vus and the Khwarazmians were prepared to 
fight to the bitter end. Fuma decided to retreat, but Sultan Shall in- 
duced Fuma to lend him a contingent; he attacked Sarakhs ivithout 
success but managed to conquer Mm’ from the Ghizz Turks. 

Taksh was destined to expand the kingdom of Kliwarazm into an 
empire. It is not possible to go into the details of Taksh's military 
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achievements but they are summed up in a quati-aiu of the poet, 
Qa-ani ; ‘Goods news ! The Khwarazm Shah has conquered the terri- 
tory of Isfahan; he has also conquered the two Iraqs in the same way 
as Kliuiasan. Foz his unpleasant relations witli the caliph, the main 
responsibihty hes with the caliph’s wazir, Muayyaduddin, who among 
other insolent demands wanted Taksh to walk before his horse. But 
after defeating the Cahph Nasir’s army in 1195, Taksh made peace 
with him and succeeded in getting Nasir’s farman appointing him 
Sultan of Iraq, Khm'asan and Turkistan, Towards the end of his 
reign Taksh decided to crush the heretic kingdom of Alamut, but he 
died on his way to Tarshiz in a.d. 1200. He is said to have advised his 
successor to keep on good terms with the Gor IGian ‘because he was 
a great wall behind which there were terriljle foes.’ Chengiz Klian had 
nearly completed the consolidation of Mongolia and Taksh was pro- 
bably aware of what this meant.io 

A L A U D D I N MUHAMMAD KHWARAZM SHAH 

Taksh’s successor, Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, styled 
‘the Second Alexander’ (1200-20), was tlie last of the old type of 
Emperor-Sultans, for Timur does not belong to tliis category. His 
tragic end was to prove that the system he represented was complete- 
ly outmoded. Still fortune granted him eighteen years of prosperity. 

The great fact of the time was the remarkable growth of the power 
of Ghur both in its homelands and in India. Alauddin, according to 
Minhajus Siraj, appealed to Ghiyasuddin and Shihabuddin to treat 
him as their son and suggested a marriage between Shihabuddin and 
his mother, Turkan Khatun.H But Shihabuddin showed no inclination 
to be tied to that terrible woman, and in any case the Ghurians, in- ' 
cited by the caliph, had made up tlieir mind to take the offensive. To 
start with, great success crowned their efforts. ‘The whole of Khurasan 
came under tlieir control and was cleared of die enenix'.’ Muhammad 

10 Tarikh-i Jahan Guslia, Persian tc.vt, Vol. II, 89, Boyle’s translation, Vol. 1, 357. 

11. Most historians refer to Turkan Khatun as a hideous monster. Among others, 
Juwayni writes as follows : *By race she belonged to the Turkish tribes, called the 
Qanqali, and Turkan on account of her origin favoured the (Qanqali) Turks, who dur- 
ing her life-time were in the ascendancy. They were called Ajami and merej' and com- 
passion were far removed from their hearts. Wherever they passed by, that country 
was laid in ruin and the people Hed to their strongholds; and indeed it was their 
cruelty, violence and wickedness that brought about the fall of the Sultan s dynasty. 

In order to ensure the power of her son, she used to have the hostages who were 
brought to Khwarazm drowned in the O-xus. ’At the time of her departure (from 
Khwarazm owing to the approach of Chengiz’s army) .she ordered a number of local 
nilers, who had been detained as hostages, to be cast info the O.xu.s, .all e.vcept those 
who were not of royal rank.’ (Boyle’s translation, Vol. I, 465-66). 
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Kharang, a notable Ghurian warrior, who used to fight tigers and 
elephants, led a contingent tliat conquered distant Klerv. Leading 
Ghurian officers belonging to the ro)'al family were put in charge of 
the conquered cities. Malik Ziauddin, a cousin and son-in-law of 
Gliiyasuddin, was assigned the region of Naishapur; Saraklis was 
assigned to Malik Tajuddin Zangi, a cousin of the two sultans; Herat 
had been captured by them some years before from a Seljuq slave- 
officer, Bahauddin Tughril. ‘Every one who had a hand in the 
administration of the Klnvarazmian minislry of re^^enue had his pro- 
perty confiscated by the Ghurians.’ 

The Khwarazm Shah, however, succeeded in recapturing Shali- 
dyakh and Saraklis in 1200; and when next year he proceeded against 
Herat, its kotwal, Izzuddin Muighazi, sued for peace. But just then 
Sultan Shihabuddin once more marched towards Naishapur; the 
Kliwarazm Shah, who considered a pitched battle inadvisable, retired 
to his capital, but at the same time he refused to surrender any part 
of Khurasan. Shihabuddin captured Tus, confiscated the property of 
the inliabitants and seized the com that had been brought to Mashed 
in the hope that it would be safe there under the protection of the 
shrine of Imam Ali-ur Raza. ‘For these hard reasons’, says Juwa)^!, 
‘in addition to what had gone before, the minds of the nobles and the 
commons alike were filled with hatred of the Ghurian rule, and the 

S le had even a greater desire to attach themselves to the Kliwarazm 
‘s party .’12 

At this juncture Sultan Gliiyasuddin Ghuri died at Herat on 27 
Jamadi 1 a.h. 599 (13 March a.d. 1203) and Shihabuddin had to beat 
a retreat. He kept Ghazni and his Indian conquests in his own hands, 
intending them to go to his senior slave-officers, but he divided the 
ancestral territory of Gliiyasuddin among his heirs. Ziauddin, the son- 
in-law of the late Sultan, was given the territories of Ghur and Garm- 
sir, including the capital of Firuz Koli, (the city of) Marwar Rud and 
Zamin-i Dawar. Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, his son, had to content him- 
self with the city of Bust and the territories of Farah and Isfarar. 
Herat was given to Alp Ghazi, son of a sister of the two sultans. This 
distribution of Ghiyasuddin’s patrimony is hard to justify, but ex- 
perience was driving Shihabuddin (who now took the title of Mu'iz- 
zuddin) to the conclusion that his relations were worthless and that no 
reliance could be placed on the tribal chiefs of Ghur. 

Mu'izzuddin’s withdrawal had left Kliarang at Merv unprotected. 
A Khwarazmian army captured Mer\', cut off Kharang’s head and 
sent it to Khwarazm. The Khwarazm Shah nc.\t marched to Herat in 


12 Buyle's trauslation, \'ol. 1, 319. 
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person; Alp Ghazi claimed tliat he had Mu'izzuddin’s authority to 
make peace and offered to surrender Herat. Alu^izzuddin, who had 
been embittered by the death of Kliarang, repudiated Alp Ghazis 
treat}'- and decided to end tlie struggle by marching against Khwarazm 
and seizing the capital of his rival. But tire Kliwarazm Shah anticipat- 
ed this move by returning to Kliwarazm by wa)^ of the desert. ‘A holy 
war was declared against the Ghurian aggressor on the basis of the 
Prophet s precept : Every man slain in the defence of his life and pro- 
perty is a martyr! He also succeeded in collecting an army of some 
seventy thousand men round his camp at Nuzwar, probably situated 
on one of the branches of the Oxus. The Ghurians encamped on the 
opposite side and began ti'rdng to find means of crossing the stream. 

Mu'izzuddin had made a terrible mistake in embarking on a cam- 
paign so far from his base; he was probably surprised at the intense 
hostility of the civil population and his ner\'es failed him when he 
heard that the Gor Khan, in response to the Khwarazm Shah s appeals, 
had sent an army against him under his famous general, Taniku (or 
Tayanaku) of Taraz along witli Sultan Usman, the ‘Sultanus Salatin’ of 
Samarqand. This relieving force very wisely decided not to march to 
Kliwarazm but to crush Mu'izzuddin by throwing itself between him 
and Ghazni. Mu'izzuddin decided to run back and the Kliwarazmians 
pm'sued him. Near the forriess of Hazar Asp he turned back to fight 
but was badly defeated. ‘Many Ghurian amirs and leaders fell into the 
bonds of captivity and the rest of tliem limped and stumbled tlirough 
the waterless desert.’ 

The rest of the campaign is tlius described by Minhajus Siraf : ‘As 
the conquest of Kliwarazm was not possible owing to lack of equip- 
ment, the lengtii of the campaign and want of fodder, Mu‘izzuddin 
turned back from Khwarazm on the bank of the Oxus to BaUcli. The 
army of Khita and die maliks of Turkistan had crossed die O.xus and 
were standing in die path of the anny of Islam. Mffien the Sultan 
reached Andkliud, the vanguard of the infidel army came up to the 
Sultan’s camp after the zuhr (afternoon) prai'er and began the battle. 
A‘izzuddin Husain Khaimil, malik of Kazrawan and the leader of the 
Muslim advance-guard, defeated them and immediately came to die 
•victorious Sultan and said : “Such has been the victory^ of the Musal- 
mans and the defeat of the infidels; the proper diing for die king of 
Islam would be to order the Musalmans to mount immediate^, pursue 
the infidels and attack them all of a sudden so that a great rictory 
may be the result.” “I have been in search of such a hob' war (ghazwa) 
for' years,” the Sultan replied, “there vull be no failure on my part. 
Tomorrow morning, with Di^'ine assistance, I will fight the enemy 
and see to whom God grants success. In any case, I will have won the 
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rewards according to the sunnah.” 

‘Kliarrail, on observing the mental condition of the Sultan, realized 
that his words were inspired by his faith in Islam and his desire to 
protect it; but the army of the infidels tvas beyond computation and 
all their soldiers were in proper condition, while the army of Islam had 
been exhausted bj’ the long campaign and would not be able to 
oppose the enemy. He came out of the Sultan’s presence and with his 
own contingent, which consisted of five thousand horsemen, started 
for Kazrawan at night. Most of the troopers, whose horses were lean, 
also deserted Mu'izzuddin in a body. 

‘Next morning the Sultan drew up his lines and started the battle 
with his chosen slaves and the few horsemen of the centre, who were 
still left with him. The infidel armv surrounded them in concentric 
circles. Tlie Sultan’s slaves represented to him that as only a few 
Musalmans were left, they ought to retreat, but he kept fighting at his 
post. Ultimately onlv about a hundred horsemen and slaves and a 
few elephants were all that remained with the Sultan. His Turkish 
slaves and his selected Ghurian officers (^arkhail) stationed themselves 
before his horse, killing the infidels and being martjTcd by them. 
Reliable witnesses state that the Sultan made such a vigorous stand 
that his august canopv was pierced with arrows (like quill.s on the 
back of a porcupine), but he wotdd not turn back on any account. 
Ultimately, a slave, named Aihak JogI, caueht hold of the reins of 
his horse, dragged it towards the fort of Andhkhud and brought him 
safely inside the fort.'J'^ 

The Khitains sal down to besiege the fort; a wall was breached 
and the fort would have been captured. But in the so-called ‘infidel 
army' there were only ten thousand Kliifai soldiers; the rest of the 
army consisted of the contingents of Muslim maliks, who were anxious 
not to harm Mu'izzuddin personallv. Sultan Usman succeeded in 
arranging with Taniku that Mu'izzuddin would be allowed to proceed 
to Ghazni, provided he gave up all he possessed. 

On reaching Ghazni messengers came to Mu'izzuddin from the 
Khwarazm 'Shah, stating tliat it was M\iizzx\d.din who bad started tbe 
war and that in future there sliould be an alliance between them. Both 
had enough of the Khita. Mu'izzuddin agreed and ordered his officers 
to get ready in three >ears for a war against the Gor Khan. But next 
year (1206) he was assassinated by Ismaili devotees at a place called 
Damyak, near tlie Indus, and the anarchs* that followed his death 
enabled the Klnvarazm Shah to annex the homelands of the Ghurian 
kingdom, which had now split into three parts. 


13 Tabaqat-i NasM, Persian text, 123-33. 
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(a) Alauclcliu Jaliansuz had conquered Bamian and placed his 
eldest brotlier, Faklu-uddiu Masud, in charge of it. Fakliruddin 
extended his frontiers till his kingdom covered the whole of Tukha- 
ristan or northern Afghanistan. The Khwarazm Shah conquered 
Tukliaristan in 1213 from its last Ghurian mler, Sultan Jalaluddin, and 
put him to death. 

(b) There were a series of revolutions at Firuz Foh, the Ghurian 
capital. Ghiyasuddin Mahmud seized Fimz Koh from Ziauddin and 
obtained from tire Khwarazm Shah a forman appointing him ruler of 
the place. But Ghiyasuddin was assassinated in 1212-18: his son, Balia- 
uddin Sam, a boy of fourteen, was dispossessed by Alauddin Atisiz, 
a son of Alauddin Jahansuz, with Kliwarazmian assistance after he 
had reigned for three months. Alauddin Atisiz was killed as the result 
of wounds in a battle with Malik Nasiruddin Husain, who had been 
sent against him bv Tafuddin Yilduz, the ruler of Ghazni. In 1212 or 
1213 Malik Ziauddin, who had reigned at Firuz Koh once before, was 
taken out of his prison and placed on the throne, and Tafuddin Yilduz 
directed tire canopy of Mu'izzuddin Ghuri to be taken from his 
mausoleum and sent to Ziauddin. A ruler subordinate to Ghazni did 
not suit the Kliwarazm Shah, and he sent to Ziauddin a deed the 
latter had signed at Naishapur to the effect that he would not Irear 
arms against the Kliwarazm Shah asain. Ziauddin, who seems to have 
been ver}' religious minded, handed over Fimz Koh to the officers of 
the Kliwarazm Shah in a.d. 1215 and passed the rest of liLs life in 
religious devotions at Kliwarazm. This was tlie end of the Shansa- 
bani djmasty, which after laving the foundations of an Indian empire, 
quickly vani.shed in its homelands. 

(c) Round the coffin of Mu'izzuddin Ghuri as it proceeded from 
Damvak to Ghazni in 1206 a severe stnjjgle took place between his 
Ghurian officers and his Turkish slaves. The latter seem to have seized 
everx’thing, and they placed Tafuddin Yilduz, tlie senior-most slave' 
officer, on the throne of Ghazni. Sultan Jalaluddin of Tukliaristan, who 
wanted to take possession of Ghazni, was twice defeated, thoujih he 
succeeded in carnung awav a part of the spoils collected by Muizzud- 
din on two hundred and fiftv* camels, which ultimately went to the 
Khwarazm Shah. Y'ilduz tiled to expand his kingdom in all directions 
but with no success. About a.d. 1215-16 the Khwarazm Shah marched 
against him by way of Tukliaristan. Yilduz lied to India where he 
was defeated and put to death by Sliamsuddin Iltutmish. 

Though the Gor Klian had saved iVIauddin Kliwarazm Shah in an 
hour of crisis in 120.d, liarmonv between the two was not to be expected. 
The Kliwarazmian empire was now almost as extensive as the empire 
of the Seljuqs had been, and Alauddin felt that paying tribute to the 
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Gor Khan was bdow his ilignily. He witlihelcl the tribute for three 
years till the Gor Khan sent his wazir, Muhammad Ta‘i, to realize it. 
The Sultan, who was about to start on his famous campaign to the 
Qipchaq, left the matter to be decided by his mother, Turkan Khatun, 
and his mother decided to pay all that was due. But after his return 
from this campaign, the Sultan decided on a war against the Gor 
Khan. He had received many letters from the notables of Trans-Oxiana 
appealing for his assistance against the Gor Khan, whose officers, con“ 
trary to their former tradition, ‘had begun to conduct themselves in 
a lawless and oppressive manner’. Usman, the ‘Sultanus Salatin’ of 
Samarqand, also promised to join him against the Gor Klian, because 
the Khan had refused to marry Usman to his daughter, a woman of 
remarkable beauty with whom Usman had fallen in love. So when 
in 1209 the Gor Khan’s envoy, Tushi, look his seat besides the Sultan 
on his throne and began to behave in an insolent manner, the Sultan 
ordered him to be ervrshed to pieces and thrown into the Oxus. 

This meant a declaration of war. The Gor Khan ordered Taniku 
to hold himself in readiness. The Sultan crossed the jaxartes at Fanakat 
and a battle was fought at Ilamish on a Friday in August/Septemlier 
1210. Taniku, who (according to Minhajus Siraj) had been victorious 
in forty-five battles, was wounded, captured and later on put to death. 
The battle had been indecisive, but the Sultan ordered it to be cele- 
brated as a victory in all his dominions and the people responded. 
Only Saiyyid Murtaza of Shadyakh refused to rejoice. He was apparent- 
ly aware of the rise of Chengiz Khan and declared : ‘Today I am in 
mourning for Islam.' • 

The army of the Gor Khan, when it returned after its alleged 
defeat, found the gates of its capital, Balasaqun, closed; the inhabitants 
paid no heed to the advice of Muhammad Ta'i and the amirs; and 
ultimately the soldieis slaughtered the inhabitants for three days and 
nights and 4,700 of the chief notables of the city were counted among 
the slain. ^4 Meanwhile differences had arisen between tbe Kliwarazm 
Shah and Sultan Usman; the latter had been married to the Sultan’s 
daughter, but she complained bitterly against her husband. The 
Khwarazm Shah marched against Samarqand; and though Usman 
came out submissively with a sword tied to his neck, the Sultan 
ordered a general massacre till about ten thousand inhabitants had 
been put to death. His daughter demanded the death of her husband 
and he acceded to her wishes. Samarqand was then declared to be 
the capital of the empire. 

At this time affairs were complicated by tbe appearance of Kusbluq, 


14 Jwca^ni, Peniao text. Vgl II, 93. 
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son of Tayang Khan, cliief of the Naiman tribe. Chengiz had defeated 
and probably killed Kushluq’s father and had married his grandinotlier, 
Gur Besu; he now wanted to kill Kushluq and make a drinking cup 
from his skull. But just then Chengiz was busy fighting the Kin 
empire of northern China and Kushluq remained unmolested for a 
time. The Cor Klian had received him cordially, but after some time 
Kushluq parted from the Khan on the excuse of collecting his men. 
He then found it more tq his interest to make an alliance with tlie 
Kliwarazm Shall against his former host on the following terms : Tf 
the Sultan gained a victory over tlie Cor Klian, he was to receive all 
teiTitory as far as Kliutan and Kashghar, but if Kushluq was the victor, 
he would get everj^tliing as far as tlie river (Jaxartes) at Fanakat.' The 
Sultan marched against tlie Cor Klian, but the battle tliat followed 
was indecisive and for some time all traces of the Sultan were lost. 
Kushluq, on the otlier hand, succeeded in falling upon die Cor Khan 
unawares. But he treated the Cor Khan well till his death after a year 
or two. 

This victor)”^ placed the region beyond tlie Jaxartes in the hands of 
Kushluq, who was a fanatical anti-Muslim. He had. been brought up 
as a Chi'istian, but seems tq have become a BuddhisJ after marrying 
a Kliitai ghl. He asked his Muslim subjects to choose between con- 
version to Christianity and the wearing of Chinese dress; since the 
first alternative was imjpossible, they accepted the second. 'The Muslim 
call to prayer — azan and takbir — were hushed.’ Kushluq used to 
abuse the Arabian Prophet and a scholar, Alauddin Muhammad, who 
ventured to challenge him in a public debate, was killed witli 
tortures. But then to tlie rehef of die Musalmans a Mongol army under 
Yeme appeared on the scene and Kushluq took to flight. The Mongols 
said diey had no quarrel widi anybody’s religion and removed aU res- 
trictions on die Muslim faith. They also had no commission to fight 
anv one except Kushluq, who fled to Badakhshan, where he was 
captured and beheaded and his skull was made into a drinking cup. 

When Alauddin EHiwarazm Shah got possession of Ghazni in 
1215-16, he discovered in the Ghurian archives the letters of the Caliph 
Nasir 'wherein die Ghurians were incited to attack the Sultan and 
the latter’s deeds and actions were reviled’. Alauddin’s wradi was 
naturally aroused when he discovered that Nasir was responsible for 
the continued hostility of die Ghurians to him and his father. He did 
not deem himself inferior in any way to die Buwaihids and the 
Seljuqs, to whom the caliphs had been obedient and subordinate; and 
he obtained die assent of his religious scholars to three propositions : 
(a) diat an imam or caliph who behaved like Nasir was unfit for the 
ofiBce; (b),diat a ruler, who had spent his whole time in holy wars, had 
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the right of ejecting such a caliph and putting a proper person in his 
place; (c) and that the Abbasids were usurpers and that the caliphate 
should go to the descendants of Imam Husain. On the basis of this 
faitva the Khwarazm Shah removed the name of Nasir from the 
khi/tba throughout his extensive dominions.15 

In A.D. 1217 Alauddin Khwarazm Shah raised Saiyyid Alauddin 
Tirmizi to the caliphate and marched with an army of three hundred 
thousands, supported by the chiefs of Iraq, Khurasan and Mawaraun 
Nahr, against Baghdad. The Caliph Nasir prevailed upon the great 
mystic. Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, to cal! on the Kliu'arazm 
Shah and appeal to him to go back. But the eminence of the Shaikh 
was not kno%vn to the Khwarazmian court; the Shaikh had great 
difficulty in obtaining an interview, and when they met the Khwarazm 
Shah, who was sitting on a carpet, neither replied to the Shaikh’s 
salaam nor invited him to sit doivn. The Shaikh spoke in Arabic and 
it was translated for die Scd^a^^. Alaaddins reply was brusque; ‘IVhat 
this man says (about the virtues of Nasir) is not correct. IVhen I reach 
Baghdad I will put on the throne of the caliphate a person with tlie 
necessary qualifications. As to the statement that the Prophet has asked 
us not to injure the Abbasids, it is the Abbasids who have caused the 
greatest harm to each other and many Abbasid princes have been 
bom in prison.’ At that time, remarks the Eouzaius Safa, a large 
number of the descendants of Abbas were in prison.16 \^en the 
Shaikh reported the failure of his mission, Nasir prepared to stand a 
siege. But that year the winter in Baghdad was unc.xpectedly severe; 
the tents of tlie invaders were surrounded by snow; tlie animals in 
the Khwarazmian camp died; the hands and feet of (he soldiers froze 
50 that they were unable to move; and the Khwarazm Shah had no 
alternative but to retreat. He promised to return again with the 
necessary equipment, but it was impossible for him to do so owing 
to the Mongol invasion. 


THE ISMAIL! STATE OF ALAMUf (1090-1255) 

In spite of great orthodox empires of the Seliuqs and the 

^w'arazmians, the Ismaili or heretic state of Alamut founded by 
Hasan bm Sabbah succeeded in mainlaining its independence and 
e^anding Its power. Hasan’s father had come from Yaman and 
settled in Iran.n Hasan was brought up in the orthodox Asna Ash'ari 


•VI ifl "wn lit TflritM lahan Gusha. Persian text (Gibb’s series), 

m ’r translation rf John Andrew^ BoyJe, Vol. I, 303-53. VoL II. SSO-Oi 

■ 17 ^ Safa, Vol. lU, 18243. 

17 WTien Halah, conquered Alamut. aUosved his Muslim secretary, Ata Mali 
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SKia creed but accepted Ismailism and was commissioned as a dai or 
propagandist. He was in Egypt for a year and a half during the reign 
of the Fatimid Caliph, Mustansir (1035-95). In 1090 his followers 
captured a fort, caUed Alamut (Eagle s Nest), north of Qaz^vin, from 
one Malidi, an oflBcer of Malik Shah Seljuqi. Hasan gave Malidi a 
draft of 3,000 dinars on a Seljuq officer, Muzaffar, who was one of his 
secret followers. Muzaffar seems to have paid tliis amount, and tlie 
Ismailis got a centre for their propaganda. Alamut could not have been 
of much importance then, for when Hasan was besieged by the Seljuq 
officers, he had only sixty men with him and had to summon three 
himdred volunteers from outside. 

Hasan was destined to hve for thirty-five years in Alamut, dming 
whieh he studied. Wrote and directed the administration from his 
house, but never came out of the fort. Hasan considered himself to 
be merely a propagandist, whose duty was to prepare tire way for the 
advent of the Ismaili Imam; he never claimed to be anjihing more. 
Persian historians, though otherwise hostile, do not deny Hasan bin 
Sabbah’s academic eminence, dialectical ability and administrative 
skill. He was also a strict adherent of the religious law of tlie Prophet. 
He had two sons whom he put to death on various charges. He would 
not allow in Alamut or his other possessions anything not permitted 
by the shariat. 

The state of Alamut, which Hasan bin Sabbah founded, had three 
remarkable features. First, it consisted entirely of hill-forts. Hasan and 
his successors continued to capture old forts and to bm’Id new forts 
till their state came to consist of one hundred and five forts — seventy 
in the Iranian province of Qahistan and tlie rest outside it, including 
Iraq and Syria. These forts gave die rulers of Alamut a strangle-hold 
over the commerce of die country. Secondly, no attempt was made 
to organize a field-force, apart from the garrisons of the forts. Sucli 
a force would have been useless against die trained veterans of the 
Seljuq empire. As an altemadve, 'Hasan' trained a body of devotees 
(fidais), who would assassinate at his order and the order of his 
successors. If we remember that for two centuries past an Ismaili in 
Ajam was killed, and often killed with tortures, as soon as he was 
discovered, it wiU be possible to understand the dauntless courage 
diat inspired these 'assassins’. They killed orthodox kings, who had 

Juwayni, to examine its library'. The works of Hasan bin Sabbah had been burat.hy one 
of his successors, Jalaluddin. But Juwayni found there a biography of Hasan bin 
Sabbah,. called SarquzasJuf-i Saiytjidina (Biography of our Master). Most historians have 
depended upon the third volume 61 Juwayni’s Tarikh-i Jalwn 'Gusha for their infor- 
mation about the Alamut kingdom. The Eauzatus Safa follows Juwayni closely, but 
adds something to it. 
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been putting Ismailis to death, and also orthodox mullahs, who incited 
the kings and the public against diem. It was retaliation, pure and 
simple. The popular stox}' of a mock»paradise is not required to explain 
their courage. 

Sultan Sanjar Seljuqi, the Hattzaltts Safa tells us, was prepared to 
make an agreement with Hasan bln Sabbah on three conditions — they 
were not to construct any new forts or purchase more arms or cany 
on their propaganda for con\’ersion. But the mullahs would not agree 
and accused him of s}'mpalhy with the Ismaihs. So Sanjar was dri\’en 
to act on his o\vn responsibility. ‘He allowed them', Ju\va}Tii declares, 
‘a pension {iclrar) of 3,000 dinars from the taxes on lands belonging 
to them in the region of Qumish and also permitted tliem to levy a 
small toll on travellers passing below Girdkoh, a custom which has 
survived to this day. I saw several of Sanjar’s orders {manshurs), which 
had been preserved in their library and in which he conciliated and 
flattered them. . . In short during lii^ reign they enjoyed ease and 
tranquillity.’ 

Before his death in 1124 Hasan bin Sabbah appointed his life-long 
friend, Kia Buzurg Umid, to succeed him; he also appointed three 
other high officers to help him ‘and charged them, until such time 
as the Imam came to take possession of his kingdom, to act in concert 
and agreement’. Kia Buzurg Umid (1124-38) carried on the work 
of Hasan bin Sabbah efficiently but before his death he appointed his 
son, Muhammad (1138-62), as his successor. The office, thereafter, 
became hereditarv' and in due course developed all the evils of a 
Muslim monarchy based on the stem principle of primogeniture. 

Hasan (1162-66), son of Muhammad, claimed that he was the 
caliph (representative) and the hnjjat (proof) of the Imam in 1164, but 
in his later circulars he laid claim without any disguise to be the 
Imam the Ismailis had been waiting for. The claim was apparently 
accepted and Hasan was given the title, ‘On his Name be Peace’ (Ala 
zikrihus salaam) by his followers. According to Juvvayni, Hasan follow- 
ed the philosophers in believing that ‘the universe is uncreated, that 
time is unlimited, that resurrection (qiamaf) will be spiritual and that 
Heaven and Hell are to be imderstood In a purely allegorical sense.' 
If Hasan had any programme for his community be^'ond the mere 
claim to the Imamat, it was not revealed, for he was assassinated by 
his brother-in-law in 1166. 

The next Imam, Muhammad, son of Hasan, had a fairly long reign 
of forty-five years (1166-1210); he was an educated man and devoted 
his life to estabUshing his claim to the Imamat. But his son, Jalaluddin 
Hasan (1210-21), declared himself to be an orthodox Sunni; he 
cursed his ancestors and burnt- the books of Hasan bin Sabbah. But 
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his reign of eleven years was not long enough to take his people back 
to orthodoxy; and on die accession of his son, Alauddin, at the age of 
nine, they went back to their old ways. 

It was left to Alauddin (1221-55) to prove that the new experi- 
ment of die Imamat was a failure. ‘Since it is the belief of the Ismailis’, 
says the Rauzatus Safa, ‘that the eminence of die Imam is the same 
whether he is a boy, a young man or an old man, and that every order 
he gives wiU be in accordance with die Truth, no one has a right to 
criticize him or to disobe)' him.’ So whatever Alauddin said was consi- 
dered to be divinely inspired and he was implicitly obeyed. After he 
had reigned for five years, he opened a vein without the ad\ice of any 
physician and lost a lot of blood. This brought on melancholia or 
some nervous disease, and Alauddin became ‘a man fit only to be 
kept in bonds and chains’. But an Imam cannot be deposed; so Alaud- 
din’s regime of madness completely ruined tlie administration of 
Alamut. Jalaluddin, ' his father, had wisely offered his homage to 
Chengiz, but Alauddin in his ignorance took no notice of the Mongols 
and the Mongols considered tliis equivalent to treason. In 1255 when 
Alauddin’s madness had become excessive, and his son and heir, 
Ruknuddin Kliurshah, was thinking of flying away to anotlier fort, one 
Hasan Mazendarani, a favourite of Alauddin, whom he had driven to 
madness by his continued persecution, cut off his head at midnight 
(1 December 1255). 

Ruknuddin Kliurshah immediately offered his submission to the 
Mongols, but it had been decided at the Qiiriltai of 1251 at Qara- 
Quram that Kliurshali and all his people would be put to deatli. 
Halaku gave him and his people false promises of security and killed 
diem after they had surrendered to him. Ata Mahk Juwayni gloats 
over tlie massacre of the ‘heretics’, and ignorant of what was to befall 
him and his brother at their hands, thai^s the Mongols for tlieir ser- 
vice to Muslim orthodoxy.iS The Rauzatus Safa is more cautious ; 
‘Such Musalmans as the Tatar sword had spared thanked Halaku for 
what he did.’ts 


18 Juwayni, Boyle’s translation, Vol. II, 724.25. 

19 Persian Text, VoL IS'’, 85. , 
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TUE STEPPE SOCIETY 

One of tiie recurrent phenomena in ancient and medieval history 
has been the west-ward movement of conquering nomadic tribes from 
the vast steppe region that extends from the east of the Jaxartes to 
die north of China. Not all these movements resulted in conquests; in 
fact most of them were suppressed and crushed by the sedentary or 
city-dwellmg peoples of the east. But we find them beginning 
centuries before the ^Vhite Huns and the Red Huns and the fiercest 
of them has been the attack of the Chengizi Mongols or Mughuls;! it 
was also the most devastating and lasting in its effects. 

The cities of Turkistan were only to be found on the eastern bank 
of the Jaxartes and south of the Taklaroakan desert; thereafter the 
steppe — ^rocky hills and rocky mountains— extends for what used to be 
some three months* journey till the Manchurian frontier. About the 
middle of it, and south of the territory of the Mongol uluses or military 
clans, is the Gobi desert — a sea of sand (regisian) or dried up sea- 
bottom, which must be clearly distinguished from tlie steppe {dasht), 
which seems to have been formed by the weight of the primeval ice. 

Tlie main sources of livelihood for the sleppe-dwellers were cattle- 
breeding, horse-breeding, hunting and fishing. Agriculture was almost 
unknoivn; the Yuan-Chao-Pi-Shi {Secret History of the Mongols), our 
only extant authority on tlie early career of Chengiz Khan, makes no 
reference to any cultivated field or farmer. Since the shepherds could 
only find a sparse vegetation on the steppe, they had to be constantly 
on the move, carrjing about their tents {aqsus) on their carts and 
forming lemporar)' tent-villages {urts).~ But some excellent pastures 
and sweet-water lakes {kols) were also to be found, where a shep- 
herd-group, strong enough to drive away its enemies, could claim an 
exclusive right of pasturage. Tlicrc were no cities, and city-life was 
regarded with contempt, ftic cattle provided the steppe society with 
its basic needs — ^milk, curd, meat, and skins for their clothes and their 

1 Chengiz and his people called themselves ‘Dada’. Mang iu, from which ‘Mongol' 
is derived. Is a Chinese teim meaning 'brave*. It dates from the third century. The 
Musalmans gave the name of Tatar, Tufl^ Mo^ul and even Chinese to this horde. The 
Europeans prefened to call them Tartars (after the Greek hell, Tartarus). 

2 An excellent account of this steppe sociefy. as it existed in the last generation, is 
to be found in Skrine's CUnete TurUstan. Mr. Skrine. the English Consul in Chinese 
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tents. When necessity drove tliem to it, they could cut open a vein 
of their horse or camel, put their mouth at the spot, suck the fresh 
blood and then stanch the incision they had made. 

To the Muslim intelligentsia, which considered physical purity to 
' be a part of its religion, these nomads as a people seemed to be in- 
tolerably dirty and frightfully disgusting. Like some of the backward 
tribes of India, they ate all animals — mice, rats, martens and the hke. 
The distinction between eatable and non-eatable flesh was not known 
to them. In spite of the fact that siunmer in some regions is fright- 
fully hot, the custom of batliing was almost unknown, and bathing or 
washing clothes in a stream during the summer was pimished \vith 
deatli. Men and women, tliey all stank horribly. Their unwashed 
clotlies were full of lice and tliey were constantly scratcliing their 
skins. Many of them preferred to shave off the hair of their heads. 
Owing to their insufficient and rmvaried diet, they had not the same 
body-weight and muscular strength as the sedentary people; their 
surviving pictmres show tliin arms, lean waists, sparse beards and 
leathery faces. 

None of the steppe societies had a written script, except the 
Aighurs; and Chengiz Khan, who did not know how to read or write 
and could speak no other language except the Mongolian, arranged 
for the sons of his chiefs to be taught to write Mongolian in the 
Aighur script. The steppe society was divided into units or idtises. 
These uluses were military in their character; the genealogy of die 
chiefs alone counted, or, to be more exact, the genealogy of die fol- 
lowers was supposed to be the same as that of their chiefs. The ordi- 
nary' shepherds were transferred from die ulus of one chief to anodier 
according to the fortunes of war. North of die Gobi desert lived die 
Dada uluses (or die original Mongols), whose chiefs traced their des- 
cent from Qublai, the first Kliaqan (Qa-an or Emperor). East of the 
Mongols lived the Tatars and east of die Tatars lived the Manchus. 
The basic achievement of Chengiz was the unification of diese steppe 
societies into a single organisation duected by a central authority. 

The character of primitive societies — their priest-kings, taboos, 
idols, mythologies, etc. — ^Iias been carefully studied during die last 
three generations. It has to be insisted that die steppe society, in 
spite of the hard conditions of its life, was in no sense primitive. Tliis 

Turldstan (Kashghar), calculated that two women working together could put up a 
tent in forty-five minutes and pack it up in fifteen minutes. A whole family — men, 
women and cattle— lived in one tent, which had a flap at the top to let Out the smoke. 
Social opinion required that no young man should many till he had a tent of his own. 
The price of a tent — a round structure made of animal skin— was about three pounds 
sterling. 
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is clear if we look at its intellectual development in two great fields— 
militar\’ science and religion. 

The constant struggle for the means of life— struggle against 
nature which provided so little and against the neighbouring ulus 
organizations which threatened to take away even that — had in the 
course of centuries taught the steppe society, both men and women, 
to be sturdy, self-reliant and self-sufficient. They had great powers of 
endurance, an immense capacity for suffering and inflicting pain, and 
an almost unbelievable power of bearing cold and beat, thirst and 
hunger. It is doubtful if any group of human beings has equalled 
them in this respect. Moreover, continuous fighting o\’er the centuries 
had developed certain skills which lay at the basis of medieval mili- 
tary science — excellent horsemanship, rapid marching and counter- 
marching, planning of ambushes, reading of the stars at night, follow- 
ing tracks, scouting, cooperation in fighting which is the basis of 
military discipline, and above all the genius that could accommodate 
itself to varying circumstances — discover new means for attaining its 
ends and learn all that the enemy could teach. It is surprising now 
the Mongol generals, who had never kno\vn warfare except in its 
primitive steppe-form, succeeded in devising unexpected tricks for 
capturing great walled towns and hill-forts, which they had not seen 
even in their dreams, by utilizing all the military machines of their 
day and improving upon the strategy and tactics they bad learnt from 
their opponents. But these achievements would not have been possi- 
ble if the private war’ of the steppe had not in the course of centuries 
trained soldiers and horsemen capable of executing the tasks assigned 
to them; and in the steppe society every man was a professional 
soldier. 

Owing to the complete absence of written records, it is impossible 
even to guess what phases the religion of the Mongols had passed 
through. But in the final form in which we find it in the time of 
Chengiz Khan, it is crystal clear. Tlie Mongols had no sacred scrip- 
tures, no gods and goddesses and, of course, no mythological stories; 
also no idols, no consecrated tents or temples, no priests, no holy 
places and no pilgrimages. They were strangers to religious rites and 
rituals and to all religious directions and prohibitions, except with 
reference to Mongol moral laws. They believed, simply and sincerelv, 
in one God, whom they called Tengiri or 11 Tengiri (meaning sky or 
space), who stood both for the ph^'sical universe and the moral order. 
But there were no prescribed forms of prayer. If a person wanted to 
pray In U Tengiri, he would kneel tmvards the sun, or towards the 
west if the sun had set, sprinkle wine or water on the ground and 
pray in such words as came to his mind. Congregational prayers were 
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quite unknown. The steppe society was not shackled by any un- 
scientific rehgious inhibitions. Two steppe-groups, the Naimans and 
tlie Keraits, were Cluistians, but apart from the use of some symbols, 
like the wooden bell {naqus), they in no way differed from their neigh- 
bours. Theism without humbug, that was the essence of the Mongol 
creed. 

Religious hatred in any form was quite unknown to tlie steppe- 
mind. It was peifectly tolerant towards aU creeds- and allowed them 
full opportunity of rehgious propaganda. The Musahnans, whom 
Chengiz murdered in such enormous numbers, were surprised at his 
belief in his God and at his undoubted tolerance in religious matters. 
Having no priests of tlieir own, the leaders of steppe society were 
remarkably tolerant to the priests of all otlier cults — Muslim, Chris- 
tian, Taoist and Buddliist. Exemption from taxes was granted to them, 
and they were expected to pray to God in tlieir own way for the suc- 
cess of the Mongols. Lastly, the Mongols had no objection to inter- 
marriages, and even Ghengiz gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to a Muslim chief, Arsalan Klian of Kayahq. 

EARLY LEGENDS TO YESUGAI BAHADUR 

In A.D. 1228 a Mongol oflScer dictated a small book on all he knew 
about tlie traditions of tlie Mongols (‘Dada’) and the struggle of the 
uluses tliat made Chengiz Klian supreme in the country. This work 
survives to us in a Chinese translation with a Chinese title — Yuan- 
Chao-Pi-Shi.^ The author’s geographical references have been check- 
ed and found correct. The book only gives a few dates; the events, 
as is likely to happen in a dictated composition, are not always put 
in proper sequence. But the parts of tlie book which w.e can test are 
so correct that we can safely trust tlie non-legendary part of die rest 
of die work. A Persian version of the same work known as the Golden 
Book {Altun Daftar) fell into the hands of Rashiduddin (audior of the 
Jamiut Tawarikh) and later Persian writers (Abul Fazl and others) 

3 Translated into English by Professor Dr. Wei Kwai Sun and published by the 
Department of History, Muslim University, Aligarh. In Europe, as in those parts of 
Muslim Asia which the Mongols could not reach, hatred for the Mongols was freely 
e.xpressed. But later on the Muslim descendants of Chengiz and Timur occupied a 
large part of Ajam and their official historians were required to glorify Chengiz and his 
ancestors. In Europe Chengiz Khan — the ‘Cambuscan bold’ of Milton — became a 
figure of romance and he continues as such even in works like Sir Henry Howorth’s 
History of the Mongols, not to mention Harold Lamb’s Chengiz Khan and March of 
the Barbarians. Dr. Wei has for the first time put the Mongols in a proper historical 
setting. I freely acknowledge the great debt I owe to my Chinese pupil. A Chinese 
scholar is fortunately free from those concepts which sometimes misguide people 
belonging to Semitic creeds. 
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have expanded its legendary part, whidi is not historically acceptable, 
into a perfect hideosity. 

The Yuan-Chao-Pi‘Shi {Secret History of the Mongols) declares 
that the ‘Dada’ people are the descendants of ‘a heaven-bom grey 
wolf and a whitish doe’, who settled at the foot of Mount Burkhan at 
the source of the Onan river, and had a man-child, Batachi Khan. 
Duban Mirgan, eleventh in descent from Batachi, had Alan Goa 
for his wife. She bore him two sons during his life and had three sons 
after his death. To her legitimate sons, who accused her of adulteiy 
with their only family servant, she explained : 'You do not know that 
every night there entered a golden hued man from my brightened 
^vindow and came into contact with my bosom, into which his light 
penetrated. . . My other three sons are apparently the children of 
heaven.' Tliis legend was obviously manufactured under Christian 
influence. Some Muslim ivriters have declared Alan Goa to be a 
contemporary of the early Abbasids. 

Alan Goa’s descendants prospered and multiplied. But so far as 
the knowledge of the author of the Secret History goes, Qublai 
Khaqan (or Qa-an), the ^eat mndfatber of Cbengiz, was the first 
ruler of the whole ‘Dada people. His successor, Anhbai, who was not 
one of his seven sons, was captured by the Tatars and handed over 
by them to the Kin emperor. The Kin was a Talar dynasty, which 
had been governing northern China since a.d. 1114 and had gradually 
adopted Chinese ways of life. Since * 100 ’ means ‘gold’, the Kin 
emperor is referred to by Persian historians as ‘Altun Khan'. Anlibai 
sent a message asking his relations to avenge him. They fought 
tliirteen battles with the Tatars but the result was inconclusive. Dur- 
ing these wars, Chengiz was bora in a.d. 1163.^ He was holding a clot 
of blood in his hands and was named Temuchin after a Tatar his 
fatlier had captured. 

Temuchin’s father, Yesugai Baliadur, was the son of Bartan 
Bahadur, the second son of ^blai Khaqan. He had with the help of 
his two brothers captured Oyelon, the wife of a Merkit, named Yeke 
Cliiradu, but they had not succeeded in capturing and killing her 

4 There has been a controversy about tbe dale of Chengia’* birth. The Turks and 
the Chinese put their years in cycles of hvdv^ each year being named after an 
a nim a l . Now the Rauzatiu Safa says that Cben^z died in the same year of the cycle 
in vthich he was bom; that is, be lived to an age that was a multiple of twelve. The 
TabaqatA NosiH says that he was fifty-five when he invaded Khurasan. Chengiz's death 
in Ra m a z a n , 624 (Angust/Seplember 1227) was a tvorld event. Both the above- 
mentioned conditions are fulfilled if we put his birth in aj>. ll&T. lloworth Is obvious- 
ly wrong in putting it in aj>. 1155. Barthold's statement that Chengiz died at Ih© age 
of leventy-two (Turkirfan, 459) contradicts the TabaqatH 
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husband, though they pursued him over seven hills. There was, conse- 
quently, something not quite legal about the manriage, for Mongol 
law did not consider such a marriage legitimate unless the prewous 
husband had been killed. But the Mongols were not inclined to be 
finical about these matters, and Oyelun, who had been devoted to her 
first husband, also proved a good wife to Yesugai. She bore him four 
sons — ^Temuchin, l^asar, Kliachiun and Temuga (Otchigin) — and a 
daughter, Temulun. In addition to them, Yesugai had two sons, 
Bektor and Belgutai, by another wife. When Temuchin was nine 
years, Yesugai aflBanced him,' to Bortei, daughter of Dae Seclien of the 
Ungira clan, and left him at tlie house of his future father-in-law. 
While retoning home Yesugai was given poisoned food by the 
Tatars and died soon after. 

EARLY struggles; TAICHUTS AND MERKITS 

Yesugai seems to have collected a substantial number of followers, 
but a collateral branch, the Taichuts, took them all away. 'The deep 
water is gone’, they said, ‘and die bright stone is broken.’ Thus 
Temuchin, on returning to his mother’s tent, found tliat the family 
had to obtain its daily sustenance by its daily labour. ‘Deserted by 
the Taichuts, the able and resolute mother of Temuchin i-esorted to 
picking fruits and digging roots in order to feed her sons,’ the Secret 
History tells us, ‘and her sons, who grew up under these hard condi- 
tions, developed princely qualities. Oyelun’s sons, though reared on 
simple vegetable diet, proved strong enough to resist any aggressor.’ 
But even under tliese conditions Temuchin and Kliasar quarrelled 
witli Bektor and killed him. Oyelun gave her errant sons a good round 
of curses, but she could not have realized that she had given birth to 
tire world’s greatest killer. 

The aggressors also reappeared in due course. The Taichuts, fear- 
ing revenge, attacked Oyelun’s family but said tliat they would be 
content if Temuchin was handed over. Temuchin, thereupon, escaped 
to the forest on his horse and remained there alone and hungry for 
nine days. But when he came out, the Taichuts captured him; they 
tied his head to a yoke {kang) and decided that he should be kept as 
a prisoner in a different tent every' day. Temuchin, however, suc- 
ceeded in escaping one night witli his head still tied to tire )'oke, and 
liid himself in a shallow part of the Onan river with his nose just 
above the water. A Taichut, Sorldian Shira, who alone happened to 
spot him, succeeded in inducing his companions to postpone a 
thorough searcli to the next morning. Later on Temuchin came to 
Shira’s tent and Shira’s two young sons decided to help him. They 
took off his yoke and hid; him under the wool, in their, cart. Next: day 
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when the Taiebuts decided to make a thorough search of all tents, 
Shira succeeded in keeping them away from the wool-laden cart with 
the remark: ‘In such a hot weather, how could any one sur\'ive under 
all that wool?’ So Temuchin regained his freedom. 

In the years that followed the prosperity of the family seems to 
have increased. Marmots and wild mice were still a source of food, 
but the family came to possess nine horses and Temuchin w'as in a 
position to send for Bortie and marry her. It was in these years that 
Temuchin seems to have established his reputation as an excellent 
captain of young men. 

He had, however, much to learn. One early morning three Merkit 
groups attacked the Oyelun liousehold. Since Yesugai had captured a 
Merkit’s wife, the Merkits tljought it their dut)' to capture Chengiz’s 
wife, Bortie, in return. All other members of the family succeeded in 
escaping, but Bortie was captured and handed over as wife to Silchar, 
the strong. Years later Chengiz succeeded in capturing her along 
with her child, Juji, whom she seems to have borne to Silchar. Accord- 
ing to the mor^ code of the Mongols, Juji was Chengiz’s eldest son 
and Chengiz accepted him as such. But later on his legitimacy was 
questionea* 

CHENGIZ'S STRUGGLE WITH JAMUEHA, 

WANG KHAN AND T II E N A I M A N S 

It is onl)' possible' to note the main stages of Temuchin’s career In 
his homeland. A ‘Dada’ group, called the Keraits, hS’cd in the Black 
Forest; its allegiance was divided between two brothers, Tughril, 
who had the habit of killing his relations, and Jamukha, who was 
inordinately ambitious and unreliable. Both brothers could put- in a 
force of 20,000 in the field. Tughril had been a close friend of Yesugai 
Bahadur, who had rescued liim in his distress when he had been 
attacked by his uncle, the Gor Klian, and had only a hundred men 
left. Temuchin, therefore, regarded Tughril as his father. Temuchin 
and Jamuklia had played together during their childhood and regard- 
ed each other as sworn brothers or andas. At the appeal of Temuchin, 
Tughril and Jumukha marched with him against the Merkits, who 
were duly suppressed. The three hundred Merkits, who had attacked 
Chengiz s family and tried to capture him, were massacred without 
exception. ‘Their wives, if fit for marriage, were taken as wives (by 

5 For an altercation between Jnp and Chaghatai on the matter, see the Secret 
liirfofy of tJie Mongdh, 16-1.67. )uji did not claim legitimacy but challenged Chagha- 
UI to fi^t. Chen^r remained sHent. Ultimately the matter was settled on the ground 
that the princes should respect the feelings of their mother. 
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tlie coiK^ucrors); those who could only serve 3s lUEid-servsnts were 
enslaved/6 But Temuchin s friendship with Jamuklia gradually turned 
into suspicion, and suspicion into hostihty. 

About the year 1196 Tughril got into trouble once more. He 
wished to kill his younger brother, Yarke Khan, and Yarke fled to the 
Naimans; the chief of tlie Naimans drove Tughril from the Black 
Forest to tlie Gor Khan, but Tughril rebelled against tlie Gor Klian 
and crossed tlie countr)^ of tlie Aighurs and the Tanguts (eastern 
China) witli five she-goats and a camel. Chengiz Klian, however, 
came to his help and restored him to his old authoritv. 

In 1201 Jamukha got himself elected as ‘Klian of eleven tribes, 
including die Naimans (who were not included among die ‘Dada’ 
people) and decided to attack Tughril and Chengiz. But in the battle 
that followed Jamukha was defeated. The Naimans retunied to their 
ovm place; die confederacy vanished; and Chengiz, diough badly 
woimded m the neck by an arrow, took advantage of diis opportunity 
to exterminate the Taichut chiefs. 

In 1202 Chengiz and Tughril defeated the Tatars, probably uadi 
die help of the Kin emperors forces. In retaliation for the poisoning 
of his father by the Tatars, Chengiz ordered all Tatars ‘who were as 
high as the axle of die cart’ to be killed and the rest to be reduced to 
slaver)'. It was on diis occasion probably diat die Kin emperor bes- 
towed die title of Wang (Prince) on Tughril and of Chao BJiiiU 
(Warden of the Marclies) on Chengiz. 

As a result of these victories Temuchin was elected ‘Klian’ at the 
Quriltai of 1203 with die title of Chengiz Khan (Very Mighty Ruler). 
This tide was a definite challenge to Jamuklia’s claim to superiority. 
A second war was inevitable in which bodi parties mustered about 
30,000 soldiers. But Jamukha’s men had no stomach for fighting, and 
he marched back after having die heads of the chiefs, who were dis- 
loyal to him, boiled in seven large cauldrons. This left only diree 
efiFective powers in the field — Chengiz, Wang and the Naimans. 
Jamukha proceeded to make Senkun, son of Wang, Jealous of Chengiz 
on die ground diat Wang would be succeeded by Chengiz, whom 
Wang had adopted as a son, and not by Senkam. Wang refused to 
believe in Chengiz’s protestations of loyalty. The result was a diree 
days’ battle between Wang and Chenpiz in the course of which die 
Kerait power was completely broken. Chengiz divided the conquered 
people among his followers. Wang Klian was killed b}' a Naiman 
soldier and Senkun by one of his own followers. Jamuklia fled to the 
Naimans. 

6 Secret Hisionj, 82. Bortei was recovered cm this occasion. 
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Inancha Bflga, the ruler of the Naimans, observing that his son, 
Tayang, was a weakling, had ordered the administration to be carried 
on by his wife, Gur Besu, after his death. But seeing the power of 
Chengiz increasing, Tayang decided to fight him. T am coming to 
deprive you of your bows and arrows', was his message to Chengiz. 
In spile of the numerical superiority of the Naimans, Chengiz imme- 
diately accepted the challenge and marched up the Kerulen river. 
Tavang and his soldiers tried to find security by retreating up a 
mountain, but they were surrounded and compelled to surrender. 
Tayang was captured though his son, Kushluq, managed to escape. 
Gut Besu had to marry Chengiz Khan. Such ‘Dada' uluses, as had 
hitherto followed Jamukha, now finally joined Chengiz. Jamuklia was 
left with only five companions, who brought him to Chengiz and 
were, at Jamukha’s request, pul to death before his eyes. Lastly, 
Jamukha demanded an honourable death for himself — death without 
the shedding of blood. 'O my anda* was his message, ‘II Tengiri has 
preferred you all the time. Let a merciful order of yours put an early 
end to my existence, so that peace may be restored to your heart.’ 
Chengiz was reluctant but yielded. ‘He commanded Jamukha to be 
put to death at that spot and in that manner, and honoured him with 
a grand burial ceremony.’ 

C II E S C I Z AS KHAN; ARMY ORGANIZATION, 

INVASION OFT KEKIK 

In the year a.d. 1206 Chengiz was enthroned for a second time at 
a second Quriltai. But this lime he was not only the leader of the 
‘Dada’ people after the manner of Qublai Kbaqan but ‘Emperor’ 
(Hnang-cfi)— 'Emperor of the whole steppe society’. He did not, at 
this stage, claim any Muslim or Chinese tenitor)’. But claim to 
suzerainty o\'er the whole steppe — ^and if suzerainty w’as not accepted, 
Uien to direct administration — ^was implicit in the new accession. All 
steppe chiefs were expected to make their choice. Subetai w'as sent 
against the MerJdts, who still remained on the banks of the Irtish. 
Another general, Chepe Noyan, was sent in pursuit of Kushluq. 

It «:as at this stage, if we may trust tfie Secref Hisiortj, that 
Chengiz Khan devoted himself to the organization of his remarkable 
army. The basis of it xvas compulsory military’ service; all men who 
were capable of fighting w’ere required to do so and w’ere put into 
units of ten; these units of ten were combined’into units of hundred 
and umts of hundred into units of one thousand. Chengiz had at this 
time 9o commanders of one thousand. Thev were put under still 
commanders of the left xving, the right wing and the centre- 
each hawng 80,000 men under him. To this was added a specially 
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recruited royal body-guard of 10,000 designated as 'the central army', 
but its duty was to ^ard the Khan and it was not to go on any cam- 
paign except with him. A few officers, by special permission, were 
allowed to recruit from their own relations and tribesmen; otherwise 
Chengiz looked to military considerations only. He had slaughtered 
the chiefs who had opposed him; it is to be assumed drat those who 
smrvived were forgiven. The old ulus distinctions were completely 
erased; Naimans, ‘Dada’ people, Merkits and Keraits all found them- 
selves now in the same basic units of 10, 100 or 1,000. The highest 
offices were given to the members of tire Khan s family, provided they 
came up to the standard required; next to them came officers who 
had won Chengiz’s trust by tlieir efficiency and lo\'alty. He was up to 
great enterprises, and favouritism and nepotism would have led to 
ruin. The horses and arms required by the soldiers were carefully 
prescribed; nothing impossible was demanded, but tliat which was 
necessary had to be kept ready. When orders were sent down, it was 
expected that every soldier would join his unit within twenty-four 
hours, ^^dien men were on militar)' duty, all tlieh work had to be 
-..done by women, so that the taxes may be duly collected and the civil 
work of society may not suffer. 

No army more disciplined and more cruel has walked on this 
earth. 

The cliiefs nearest to Chengiz Klian were quick to realize the 
importance of die change. Three Turldstan rulers — ^Bardjut, die 
Idiqut (ruler) of the Aighurs; Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq, who was a 
Musalman; and Ozar, ruler of Almaligh — came to pay their homage to 
Chengiz Klian in 1209 or 1210. Each of them was given a princess in 
marriage from Chengiz’s o\vn family. 

China in those days was divided into diree kingdoms. Reference 
has already been made to the Kin kingdom in the nortli. The south 
China dynasty, the Sung (960-1279), was purely Chinese, but it had 
many inherent weaknesses. The army had been raised from two laklis 
to more than a million and a quarter. ‘The larger the number of 
soldiers, the more imserviceable they proved’. Dr. Wei remarks, 'they 
consisted of groups of volunteers drafted from vagabonds, refugees 
and able-boffied men from the famine-stricken areas.’ Simultaneous- 
ly, civil expenditure was also increased; the number of gazetted offi- 
cers, who were recruited by competitive examinations, was more than 
doubled, and though tlie taxes were increased six times, tlie budget 
remained unbalanced. In western China and the ver}' heart of Central 
Asia, the kingdom of Si-hsia (called Tangut by the Musahnans) had 
been founded as early as a.d. 976. It was die weakest of the three 
kingdoms and also nomadic in origin like tlie Kin. 
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In 1209 in reply to the demand for tribute made by the newly 
enthroned Kin ruler, Chang-hai, Cliengiz addressed his officers, pray- 
ed to II Tengiri and sent a Musalman, Jafar Khodslia (Kliwaja), with 
a haughty message : ‘The Kin could have war or peace, as it preferred, 
but ChengJz was not a subordinate.’ He then marched with his army 
from the Kerulen river. The invasion was a great success. The whole 
of China north of the Yellow river was plundered and some ninety 
flourishing to^vns were sacked. There was no annexation of terrHory 
at this stage, but after two invasions of northern China, the Mongol 
army returned overloaded with spoils. Chengiz Klian was now as rich 
as any other ruler. More important than that was the fact that he and 
his officers had learnt the sedenlar\’ people’s art of war. Chinese 
craftsmen, who had constructed catapults or tmmjaniqs for them, 
were brought to Mongolia in large numbers, may be 10,000 families. 
Considerable quantities of naphtha or gunpowder had also been 
obtained. The disciplined hfongol army had also learnt the secret of 
paralyzing large cities and reducing inaccessible forts to distress. The ^ 
somnolent Musalmans of the west were now to learn what this meant. ! 



IV. THE MONGOL WASION OF AJAM 


Muslim merchants Had penetrated into Mongolia centuries earlier, 
but their difficulty was that the Mongols could give httle in exchange; 
also a small group of Musahnans had been in the service of Chengiz 
from his early career. But circumstances changed completely when 
the Mongols rehumed from China loaded witffi spoils. First three 
Muslim merchants came to Chengiz with costly fabrics as well as 
ordinary cotton cloth. Chengiz purchased all tliat they had, and then 
asked his princes and officers to provide the requisite capital to his 
own Muslim merchants to enable them to get what they needed from 
the territories of the Musahnans. He also sent witli tliem a message to 
die Khwarazm Shah to the effect that as they had become neighbours 
now, diere should be peace and the free passage of merchants be- 
tween them. But when these Muslim merchants, 450 in number, 
arrived at Otrar on the bank of the Jaxartes, Inalchuq, the governor 
of the place, who bore the title of Ghayir Khan and was a close rela- 
tion of Turkan Khatun, modier of the Khwarazm Shah, arrested them 
all on the ground that they were spies. He may also have been annoy- 
ed at the behaviour of an Indian, who on the ground of old friend- 
ship, called him by his personal name and showed undue familiarity. 

The Kliwarazm Shah got Ghayir’s message about these merchants 
while returning from his ill-fated expedition against Baghdad, and 
witliout pausing to think over the matter, he ordered the merchants 
to be executed and their property to be seized. He was not ignorant 
of the consolidation of Chengizs power and his invasion of the Kin 
territor}’^; in fact, he had taken care to keep himself properly informed, 
and at least one of his messengers had brought him a detailed account 
of die murderous behaviour of the Mongols in China along with 
Chengiz Klian’s message of goodwiU.i 

CHENGIZ DECIDES ON WAR 

Ghayir Khan duly carried out his master’s order, but one of tlie 
merchants managed to escape and took the news to Chengiz. The 
Klian was greatly upset; a sort of fever seized him, he prayed on s 
hill-top for three days and nights, and tlien decided on war. But the 
road to Samarqand was long and arduous and careful preparations 
had to be made. Also two enemies, who stood in tlie way, had to be 

1 Saiy>ad Ajal Bahauddin, Tdbaqat-i Nasiri, Persian te.vt, 335-37. 
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disposed of. Chengiz, therefore, sent his eldest son, Juji, against 
Tughan, a fugitive Merkit chief, and Yeme (or Jeme)2 Noyan against 
Kushluq. Both were defeated and killed. In the spring of 1218 the 
army of Chengiz started on its march. The allied rulers of Aighur, 
Kayaliq and Beshbaligh joined it on the way. Arrangements had been 
carefully made for the three months’ march to Otrar. 

The Khwarazm Shah spent the winter of 1217 in Samarqand and 
Bukhara. In the spring of 1218 he seems to have marched into the 
steppe beyond the Jaxartes at fund. Here he came across the trails of 
a Mongol army— the army of Juji — and discovered a pile of dead 
men it had left on the battle-field. He followed it and overtook it 
next day. The Mongols said that they had no order to fight the 
Sultan, but if attacked, they would fight. The Sultan decided to 
attack. The battle raged from morning to night and the Mongol 
attack on the centre was so fierce that onlv the courage of hts son, 
Jalaluddin, who came to his rescue from the right wing, saved the 
Sultan from falling into the hands of the Mongols. When night parted 
the combatants, the Mongo! army lighted a large number of fires and 
marched off according to its programme. Tl)e Sultan, finding their 
camp empty, returned to Samarqand.®^ 

THE KHWARAZM SHAll’S SUICIDAL MILITARY 
POLICY 

The Sultan was quite upset. He had only met one of the two 
advance-guards of the Mongol army and had been virtually defeated. 
How would he meet the vast horde that was marching against him? 
Would Ajam share the fate of China? His mother, a murderess by 
nature whose influence he could not throw off, had decided that his 
youngest son, Azlaq Sultan, then a young bov, would be his successor, 
and this totally upset the calculations of such lo}’al officers as ho had. 
Some of his officers thought that Trans-Oxiana could not be saved 
and wanted to make a defence on the banks of the Oxus. Others 
advised him to fly to Ghazni or Iraq or to some land xvhicli the hands 
of the Mongols and Tatars could not reach. Alone among the people 
around him, the Sultanis eldest son, Jalaluddin Mankbarni, gave him 
the correct advice. The royal family had for several generations lived 
on tlie taxes of its subjects; this implied a duty to fight for them. And 

2 YersK (Jeote or Yama) was the son of a blactumith, who had dedfcalcd him to 
Chengs service. Sui>etai, the greatest rf the Moogol strategists, was his younger 
brother. 

3 There fs a conflict of authorities about the date of this campaign, vide Barthold, 
Tuffclrtan, S7. I have followed the dates and sequence of events given bv Minhams 
Siraj and Juwaynl. 
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defence was only possible on the eastern side of the Jaxartes in the 
steppe beyond the cities on the banks . of that great river. Once the 
Mongols crossed the river, it would be too late. He offered his services 
to fight Chengiz Khan, if no one else had tlie courage to do so, but the 
Sultans nerves had been completely shattered, whatever the cause. 

It is probable that if Jalaluddin, who was the eldest son, had also 
been the acknowledged heir, and the Sultan had placed him in com- 
plete charge, the Musahnans would have given a good account of 
themselves. There was no lack of men and material. Jalaluddin was 
young, probably below thirty, a bit rash and too much, inclined to risk 
his -life in personal combats. Nevertheless, a field-force led by him, 
which avoided pitched battles, wore out the Mongols by small skir- 
mishes in a hostile land the language of which tliey did not under- 
stand, cut off their resources, protected the walled towns and gave 
strength and lead to the cml population outside them, had a fairly 
good chance of success. As tlie future was to show, Jalaluddin had the 
nerves, the courage and the resilience, which the crisis required. The 
mass of the people were loyal to him and as the head of Ae defence 
force they would have rallied under his banner. 

But the Sultan and his courtiers were afraid of tlie leadership and 
reputation of Jalaluddin, who had the additional misfoi-tune of being 
the son of an Indian modier and was dark in complexion; so misled 
by his courtiers, the Sultan took a fatal step, which ensured Chengiz 
Klian’s complete success. He divided his immense army of four or 
five laklis among his chief cities and forts witli the order to hold them 
against tlie Mongols. All cities of medieval Ajam were fortified like 
those of India, but Ajam cities had an inner citadel — generally called 
the ark — in which the soldiers were stationed. After the soldiers had 
been put in the inner citadels, no field force was left to oppose the 
Mongol invaders anywhere. The open plain, the unfortified oases and 
villages and the fertile river-banks were left to the Mongols without 
even the show of a struggle. The Mongols could move from city to 
city at will and the hope that garrisons in tlie arks would be of any 
use proved an utter delusibn.4 

4 The causes of the collapse of the Khwarazmian empire are summarized by 
Barthold as follows: (a) To please his mother, Turkan Khatun, the Sultan had ap- 
pointed his youngest son, Qutbuddin Azlaq Shah, as his heir; the provinces of Khura- 
san, Mazendaran and Khwarazm were assigned to Azlaq, but they were governed by 
Turkan Khatun and they did not, in practice, recognize the authority of the Khwarazm 
Shah. The territories of the former Ghurian kingdom, except Herat, were assigned to 
Jalaluddin Mankbami, the Sultain’ s eldest son. (b) The relations of the Sultan and his 
mother became very bitter after his return from Baghdad, (c) Owing to the fatwa 
(decision) the Sultan had extracted from the vlama against the Caliph, the tthma 
became very hostile to him and this hosHlity was exacerbated by some acts of the 
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To this terrible error, the Sultan added three more for which ins 
advisers cannot be held responsible. He spread panic wherever he 
went. ‘If every soldier in the army which is about to attack us,* he 
told the people of Samarqand, ‘were to throw in his whip, the moat of 
your city will be filled up.’ He also advised the citizens to leave their 
habitations and to fly to some comer for safety, for the cities were 
sure to be attacked and crushed like die cities of China. Lastly, as the 
head of the slate and the person responsible for its defence, he show- 
ed an undue concern for his own safety. He moved from Samarqand 
to Tirmiz (where an attack was made on his life) and reached Naisha- 
pur on 18 April 1220. Here, while his subjects were being slaughtered 
like sheep, he tried for some three weeks to forget all his troubles in 
the company of his haram-women and their petty affairs. But on hear- 
ing that a Mongol army had been despatched against him, he fled 
towards the east, and after contemplating many other plans, finally 
took refuge in an island of the Caspian sea and died there in 1220. 

PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER OF CllENGIZ 

Minhajus Siraj, who was about eighteen years old at the time and 
had met a few persons who had seen Chengiz Khan at dose quarters, 
gives us an incomplete pen-picture of the great conqueror. But it is 
the best we have from a person who was free to express his opinion ; 

‘Reliable witnesses have related that at the time of the invasion of 
Khurasan, Chengiz Khan was fifty-five years of age. A tall, well-built 
man with a robust frame, he had cat-like eyes and the hair of his 
sparse beard had become while. He was extremely brave, wise, far- 
sighted, clever and just, excellent in administration and in overthrow- 
ing his enemies; but he was also a terrible killer and a ferocious blood- 
shedder, and it is clear to all the world that he had some strange 
qualities. 

'First, cunning and the miracles of the sinner {islidraf); they sav 
some satans had become his friends. After every few days he would 
have a fit and during his unconsciousness he would say all sorts of 
things. It was like this. \Vhen he had his first fit and the satans, after 

Sultan, such as the execution ol SbaiUt Majduddia Baghdadi, a disciple of Shaikh 
Najniuddin Kubra, the founder d the Kubravi wder of Muslim mystics, (d) ‘Mercenary 
annics constituted the sole militaiy force of the Khwarazm Shahs.’ The Sultan gave 
preference to the soldiers over the civilians and the peasants, and could not, therefore, 
win the lojalty of the masses, (e) 'Nevertheless, in the struggle between the Sultan and 
his mother, the military class and the priesthood were on the side of the latter.' The 
ttwatazm Shah, therefore, could not depend upon a single element of the administra- 
tive system, not a single class of the p^pulatfon* {Turkirfan. 875-80). There seems to 
be an clement of exaggeration in ?ll these Rems. So far as the military miscalculation 
is concerned, Barthold agrees with me. 
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overpowering his inind, inforified him of his foi-fhcoming victory, he 
put the clothes and the cloak he was then wearing in a sealed bag 
and carried it about with him. Whenever this fit was about to over- 
power him, (he would put on these clothes) and talk about every 
event, victor}% campai^, the appearance of his enemies, and the 
conquest of ^e territories he wanted. Someone would write down all 
he said, put (the papers) in a bag and seal them. ^Vhen Chengiz 
recovered consciousness, everj^thing was read out to him and he acted 
accordingly. Generally, in fact always, his designs were successful. 

‘Secondly, he knew how to interpret tlie shoulder-blades of .sheep; 
he was always putting these shoulder-blades on fire, obser\fing the 
roasting and interpreting from the burnt shoulder-blades; in this he 
was unlike the interpreters of Ajam (Persia and Centi-al Asia), who 
merely look at tlie shoulder-blades. 

‘Thirdly, the justice of Chengiz Khan was so severe that no one, 
except tlie owner, had the courage to pick up a whip that had fallen 
by the road-side. Lying and theft were things quite unknown in his 
army and no one could find any trace of them. 

‘Fourthly, as to the women they captured in Kliurasan and the 
whole of Ajam : “If a woman had a husband, no rrian could have any 
connection with her; but if an infidel (kafir) wanted a married Muslim 
woman, he had to kill the husband first and after tliat he could take 
possession of the woman.” It was not possible for anyone to tell a lie; 
this fact is known to all.’^ 

POLICY OF CHENGIZ KHAN: REIGN OF TERROR, 
WHOLESALE MASSACRES AND PHYSICAL 
LIQUIDATION 

Chengiz Klian, who sincerely believed tliat II Tengiri had given 
him and his family and his officers the commission to dominate tlie 
world for all time and that defiance of him was resistance to a clear 
order of 11 Tengiri, must have been delighted when he heard tliat he 
would have to face no field-force and that the enormous Khwarazmian 
army had been divided and sealed up in die inner citadels of cities 
or put on the top of inaccessible hill-forts. Though he probably left 
minor matters for on-the-spot decisions, the main features of his policy 
riiust have been decided before he reached die Jaxartes. 

For a little less than six centuries the Musalmans had prospered 
in Ajam under chiefs of their own choice — in any case of their own 
faidi and very often of their own speech and kindred. It was obvious 
diat the power of Chengiz Khan and his family could not be peima- 


5 Tahaqat-i Nasiri, Persian te.xt, 373-76. 
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nenlly established unless a very large number of Musalmans were 
massacred and at least half of their largest cities had been levelled 
with the ground. Chengiz was prepared to kill as many Musalmans 
as may be necessary, and, to be on the safe side, a lot more. In any 
case it was H Tengiris order; consequently, Chengiz in clear conscience 
was not responsible. This reign of terror through wholesale massacres 
was a warning to all mankind; there was nothing secret about it; 
Chengiz and his successors wanted it to be advertized to the whole 
world. Consequently, the official historians of the Mongols, like 
Juwayni and Rashiduddin, while justifying these massacres as due to 
‘disobedience and revolt’, are careful in explaining their exact character 
and extent. Writers hostile to the Mongols, like Minliajus Siraj, relate 
the same massacres from a different angle. But there is no substantial 
difference in fhier accounts. On the other hand, Chengiz Khan could 
hardly have failed to see that if he killed all the inhabitants, there 
would be no one from whom any taxes could be realized. Consequent- 
ly, he followed a different policy with respect to different regions. 

(a) Chengiz had no quarrel with the inhabitants of Turkislan; the 
few cities in that region had been harassed by Kushluq on religious 
grounds; when Yeme promised them religious toleration, they were 
quite satisfied. Muslim culture here was struggling for a footing in the 
cities with Chinese culture; it was not to be found in the steppe region. 
Also the Musalmans for about a century had been accustomed to non* 
Muslim rulers, and three of its leading chiefs, including a Musalman, 
Arsalan Khan of Kayallq, had joined Chengiz with their armies, 
Consequently, there were no massacres in Turkistan. Since the region 
lay on the main route of the Mongols, its continued prosperity was 
necessary for the supply of provisions to passing troops. 

(b) Trans-Oxiana or Mawaraun Nahr (including the cities east of 
the Jaxarles) was a different proposition. TTiis region had been under 
the overlordship of the Gor Khans, but direct government had been 
in the hands of Muslim diiefs. In the heart of this region, on the banks 
of Zarafshan river, were the great Muslim cities of Bukhara and 
Samarqand, which had prospered as the cultural centres of Islam in 
spite of civi] wars and continued maJadministratian. Chengiz had 
already decided to put this region under the direct government of his 
second son, Chaghatai, but his government would prove ephemeral 
fl^ess it was established after fearful massacres and the total anni- 
hilation of local chiefs. At the same time some subjects and some 
revenue had to be left for Chaghatai. So it was decided to wipe off 
some cities like Samarqand and Bukhara and to spare the houses and 
mhabit^ls of others. But almost all cities were thoroughly plundered. 

(c) The Khurasan of those days had a much larger area than the 
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present Iranian province of that name. Its four great towns were 
Merv (the former capital of the Seljuqs), Balkh in northern Afghan- 
istan, Naishapur and Herat. Chengiz decided on the complete 
destruction of these cities, which have not been rebuilt on their old 
sites. Other towns, which offered any resistance, were to be wiped off 
and no family capable of leading an opposition to the Mongols was 
allowed to survive. The same treatment was to be meted out to 
Khwarazm and the towns in its neighbourhood, and also to the 
inhabited parts of tire former kingdom of Ghur. 

(d) Chengiz at this stage was not concerned with southern Persia, 
the rulers of which after seeing the fate of Khurasan, hastened to 
offer tlieir submission. Jalaluddin, the ruler of Alamut, also offered 
his allegiance and Chengiz accepted it. Running across the centre of 
Iran is the great Kavir dasht and Chengiz did not waste his time in 
crossing it. Azarbaijan and Iraq were plundered by passing Mongol 
armies, but no annexation was attempted at tliis stage. 

JUWAYNI ON THE EXTENT OF THE DESTRUCTION 

Some idea of tlie havoc wrought is given by Juwayni, our primary 
authority on the subject: 

‘Wherever there was a king or a ruler, or die governor of a city 
that offered him resistance, Chengiz anniliilated him togetlier with 
his family and followers, kinsmen and strangers; so that where 
there had been a hundred thousand 'people, there remained, without 
exaggeration, not a hundred souls alive, as a proof of which state- 
ment may be cited the fate of various cities, whereof mention has 
been made in tlie proper places.®. . . 

‘^Vhen Chengiz took Buldiara and Samarqand, he contented 
himself with slaughtering and looting once only, and did not go to 
tlie extreme of a general massacre. As for the adjoining territories 
tliat were subject to these towns or bordered on diem, since for 
the most part they tendered submission, the hand of molestation 
was to some extent widiheld from them. And afterwards, the 
Mongols pacified the smwivors and proceeded with the work of 
reconstruction, so diat at the present time, i.e. in a.h. 658 (a.d. 1259- 
60) the prosperity and well-being of these districts have in some 
. cases attained their original level and in others have closely 
approached it. It is otherwise with Kliurasan and Iraq,^ which 
countries are afflicted with a hectic fever and a chronic ague. Every 

6 TarM-i Johan Gusha, Persian tert, Vol. I, 17; Boyle’s translation, Vol. II, 23. 

7 This refers to the destruction of Iraq by Juwayni’s master. Halaku, and not hy 
Chengiz. 
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town and every village has been several times subjected to pillage 
and massacre and has suffered confusion for years, so that even 
though there be generation and increase until the Resurrection, 
the population will not attain to a tenth of what it was before. The 
history thereof may be ascertained from the records of ruins and 
midden-heaps declaring bow fate has painted her deeds upon 
palace-walls.’S 

Hamdullah Mustaufi in his Nuzhatul Qiihih, which was written 
about a century after the Mongol invasion, declared that Iran had not 
attained to even a third of its prc-MongoI prosperity. 

The wonderful stupidity of Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had indi- 
cated to Chengiz the policy he should follow. The walled cities, with 
their inner citadels full of soldiers, would give up all hope once they 
had been surrounded by the Mongol troops and could not expect the 
vanished Khwarazmian authority to come to their rescue. Chengiz had 
enough trained Chinese artisans to make the catapults {munjaniqs) 
and other sieging apparatus necessary for battering down the city- 
walls; and he made it clear that in case of resistance both the civil 
population and the soldiers would be put to death while their women- 
folk would be enslaved and distributed among the oiBcers and men, 
while in case of submission, the soldiers would be killed but not the 
civil population. 

But the behaviour of the Mongols in the first cities that submitted 
to them left the civil population in no doubt as to what sort of survival 
it could expect. All the inhabitants, both men and women, were 
marched out of the city and kept out, while the Mongols plundered 
their houses. Then the young men were picked up and added as levy 
or hashr to march against the next town for such hard labour as the 
Mongol army required. Ten men of this levj’ were generally put in 
charge of one Mongol soldier. Most of the preparatory work before 
the siege, and tire destruction of city-houses aftei^vards, had to be 
done by this Muslim levy {hashr) under Uie whip of the Mongols. As 
the Mongol army needed trained artisans, and there was also a shortage 
of such artisans in the steppe region, all good artisans were picked up 
and either carried along svith the army or marched towards Turkistan 
and Mongolia, Finally, when a aty was in Mongol hands, the soldiers 
m the inner citadel or ark were captured and killed while the citadel 
was levelled with the streets. 

Faced ^vith these cruel allemahves, the civil population of almost 
all cities decided to surrender and left the soldiers to their fate. 
Fighting men stationed on the lop of inaccessible hill-forts, which 

8 TariJM Jahan Cutha. Persian text, VoL I, 75. (Boyle*, translalion). 
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could not be reached by ladders or injured by munjaniq-stones, could 
defy Mongol troops for some months tiU tbeir pro\Tsions were finished 
or the}’^ were paralj^ed by epidemics, but no such resistance was 
possible for the populous cities of Trans-Oxiana and Khmrasan. And 
the lewes and artisans of every cify that was reduced strengthened 
the Mongol army and its striking power. 

If these features of the militarj'^ situation are kept in mind, the 
various movements of Chengiz’s seven years’ campaign vill be seen 
in their proper perspective. 

FATE OF THE CITIES ON THE JAXARTES FRONTIERS 

There was no arm}^ to dispute the passage of the Jaxartes with 
Chengiz. He despatched Juji against Jtmd; his second and third sons, 
Chaghatai and Ogtai, against Otrar; and his other ofiicers against 
KJiojend, Fanakat, etc.; while he personally proceeded against Samar- 
qand and Bukhara. Otrar was defended by Ghayir Khan vuth an army 
of 60,000; the cify resisted for five mondis after which Ghayir’s sub- 
ordinate, Qaracha, surrendered ^vith his men in the hope of mercy 
but was put to death. The inhabitants, TDOth wearers of the veil and 
those who wore kidah (hat) and turbans’ were taken out of the cify, 
while the Mongols plundered their houses. Young men were picked 
up for the lev)'' (hashr) and the artisans for ser\dce. Ghayir Khan 
retreated into the ark uuth 20,000 soldiers. They held out for another 
month and died fighting. No other cify in Trans-Oxiana was able to 
hold out for so long. Juji sent a Muslim merchant, Haji Hasan, who 
had long been in Ghengiz’s seixuce, to ask the citizens of Sughnaq to 
submit. But some persons attacked Haji ^vith cries of AUah-o-Akhar 
and put him to death. In retaliation for this, the Mongols slaughtered 
the whole population in seven days. 

Ozkenf and Barligh-Kent : There was no great resistance and no 
general slaughter. Asimas: The garrison fought bravely and most of 
the soldiers were martjTed. Jimd: Qutlugh Khan, the commander of 
the garrison, retreated vith his men to Khwarazm across the desert. 
The inhabitants were quite helpless when the Mongols arrived there 
on 21 April 1219. The)- were taken out of tire city and kept on a plain 
for nine days and nights, while the Mongols plimdered the cify. Then 
one Ali Khoja, a person bom near Bukhara who had entered the 
service of the Mongols long before their rise to power, Avas left in 
charge of the place. Fanakat : The garrison led by Iltegu Malik fought 
for tliree days and then asked for quarter. .All soldiers were put to 

9 For the sahe of clarity the names of cities in these hvo paragraphs have been put 
in italics. 
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death but the civil population, apart from the artisans and tlie young 
men required for the levy, was spared. Khojend: Timur Malik, the 
commander, fortified himself in an island and then escaped to the 
Khwarazm Shah after a series of heroic exploits, but Khojend shared 
the fate of other cities and its young men were drafted into the hashr 
(levy). Here the number of tlie levy is given as 50,000 while the 
Mongol army was 20,000. 

SACK OF BUKHARA AND SAMABQAND 

Though Samarqand was nearer, Cbcngiz decided to proceed first 
against Bukhara by way of 2tamaq and Nur. Both cities surrendered 
and were treated in the usual Mongol manner. They were required 
to provide levies against Bukhara but the people of Nur were left with 
the minimum required for their industry and agriculture. The citadel 
of Bukhara was in charge of Kok Khan, a Mongol who had fled from 
Chengiz and taken service with the Sultan. Kok decided to fight to 
the bitter end, but the citizens preferred to submit and sent their 
religious representatives to invite Chengiz into the town. Chengiz 
mounted the pulpit of the Friday mosque and demanded: ‘Tlie 
countryside is empty of fodder; fill the stomachs of our horses.' At 
that moment the great religious leaders were looking after the horses 
of the Mongols, while cases in which the Qurans used to be kept were 
being collected for use as mangers for the horses. He next summoned 
280 of the richest men to his camp and his speech again was brief: 
T am tlie punishment of God; if you had not committed great sins, 
God would not have sent a punishment like me upon you. . . There is 
no need to declare your property that is above the ground; tell me 
what is under the earth.’ A Mongol or Turkish basqaq was appointed 
over each of the 280 men to see that they collected all uiat was 
possible. 

But the problem of Kok Khan and the garrison in the ark remained. 
Tliey were fighting to sell their lives as dear as possible and sallied 
forth against the Mongols both day and night. Now the houses of 
Bukhara were made entirely of wood, apart from the Juma mosque 
and a few palaces; consequently, when Chengiz ordered the houses 
near the ark to be set on fire, the whole city was consumed by the 
flames. Ultimately the ark was captured and all soldiers were put to 
death. Further, as to the Qanqali Turksio^ all male children, who stood 
mgher than the butt of a whip, were put to death, and more than 
thirty thousand comses were counted, ‘while their smaller children 
and the children oi their notables and their women-folk, slender as 

10 TertkhA Jahan Cvsha, Boyle’i tnnsUUoa, Vol I, 107. 
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die cypress, were reduced to slavery/ All die civil inliabitants of 
Bukhara, male and female, were brought out to the plain of Musalla, 
outside the city; die young and the middle-aged, who were fit for 
service in the le\'y against Saniarqand were picked up, and the rest 
were spared. ^Vhen Chengiz left the place, ‘Buldiara was a level plain.’ 

The Sultan had thrown a garrison of 60,000 Tmks and 50,000 
Tajiks into Samarqand and strengthened its defence. It was thought 
that Samarqand could stand a siege of some years’; so Chengiz decided 
to subdue die country round Samarqand first, and when he had 
finished doing so, die fate of Samarqand was sealed. Chengiz did not 
fight for two days after he had encircled die city; on die diird and 
fourth day diere was some fighting; on the fifth day die civil population 
sent its Qazi and Shaikhul Islam to offer its submission. The cify- 
ramparts were pulled doivn and next day die citadel was captured 
between the morning and afternoon prayers. About diii'ty thousand 
Qanqahs and Turks with some twenty high amirs of die Sultan were 
put to deadi; but some fifty thousand people whom the Qazi and the 
Shaikhul Islam had taken under their protection were left unmolested. 
The rest of the population was taken out and counted, while dieir 
houses were plundered. Some thirty diousand men were selected for 
their craftsmanship and an equal number for the lew; the rest were 
allowed to return to their desolated houses. But these compulsoiy 
levies were required from Samarqand again and again, and owmg to 
this the city was completely ruined. 

Before the fighting at Samarqand had commenced, Chengiz sent 
his two great officers, the brothers Yeme and Subetai, widi thirty 
thousand men to pursue the Sultan, and after the fall of die city he 
sent his sons, Chaghatai and Ogtai, against Khwarazm. He passed the 
spring of 1221 near Samarqand and then moved to die meadows of 
Naqshab. 

KHWARAZM 

The citizens refused to submit. ‘They opposed the Mongols in all 
die streets and quarters of die to\wi; in eveiy lane diey engaged in 
battle and in eveiy cul-de-sac they resisted stoudy. . . The greater part 
of the town was destroyed; the houses ivith their goods and treasures 
were but mounds of eardi and the Mongols despaired of benefiting 
from die stores of dieir wealdi/ Mffien the Mongols succeeded in 
capturing the town, which now lay in shambles, they drove the people 
into the open; more dian a hundred diousand craftsmen were selected 
and sent to the countries of the east; die childi'en and young women 
were taken away as captives. Order was given for the rest to be 
slaughtered; every Mongol soldier had to execute twenty-four persons. 
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No inhabitants were left. All the dasht~oT the steppe region of the 
west— so far as the Mongol and Tatar horse may reach was given to 
Juji as his family inheritance. 

CAMPAIGN OF YE ME AND SUBETAI 

The mission of these two brofliers was to capture the Sultan alive; 
in this they failed. But Subetai succeeded in capturing Turkan 
Khatun and the Sultan's haram in the Mazendaran castle of Hal along 
with his wazir, Nasiruddin. When they were brought before Chengiz 
at Taliqan, he had Nasiruddin tortured and all the male sons of the 
Sultan put to deatli. Jalaluddin Mankbami and some other sons of 
the Sultan, who had kept him company till the last moment, succeed- 
ed in escaping the Mongob. Nevertheless, the circumambulation of 
the Caspian sea by Yeme and Subetai ranks as one of the great feats 
of military history. Their army of 30,000 was really insufficient for the 
conquest of the region, and very often Yeme and Sabetai had to 
march separately. They resorted to massacres wherever they could, in 
order to create an atmosphere of terror in which provisions may be 
forthcoming. Ultimately after plundering Azarbaij'an and Iraq, they 
marched north through Darbend, a narrow passage between the 
Caucasus mountains and the Caspian sea, and returned to join 
Chengiz by way of the Qipchaq steppe, north of the Caspian. The 
real importance of this campaign lay in its exploratory character in 
northern Iran. Several important Mongol armies were destined to try 
this path again. 

TULUl's CONQUEST OF KHURASAN AND MERV 

Chengiz had kept his youngest son, Tului, with him. But after the 
massacre at Balkh, he gave Tului one man from every unit of ten and 
sent him to conquer I^urasan and, in particular, to lay waste the 
great cities of Merv, Nabhapur and Herat. Tului, who was destined 
to end his life as a >vretched and paralytic drunkard, mortally afraid 
of the spirits of those whom he had killed, was singularly inhuman 
and efficient at this stage of his life. Opinion in Khurasan was keenly 
divided between those who wished to submit and those who insisted 
on resistance to the bitter end. Also fear of the Mongob had brought 
a lot of people to the Merv vall(^, including 70,000 Turkomans. Tului 
made short work of the Turkomans and compelled the city to submit. 
Then by an act of terrible barbarity, he crushed all opposition. All the 
inhabitants of Mer\', both men and women, were brought out, kept 
on the plain for four daj’s and nights and then ordered to be put to 
death. Every Mongol soldier had to execute three to four hundred 
persons. One Saiyxid Izzuddin Nasseba, along with some friends who 
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had escaped the massacre, passed thirteen days and nights in count- 
ing such corpses as they could easily discover. Hie total came to one 
million and three hundred thousand (February 1221). This does not 
seem to be an exaggerated figure in view of the fertility of tlie Merv 
valley. But people collected in die city again and again and were 
repeatedly destroyed. 

NAISHAPUR 

Naishapur seems to have made terms with Yeme, but the recur- 
ring Mongol demands for provisions had driven the people to acute 
distress. Now that the complete destruction of Khurasan cities had 
been decided upon, an excuse for attacking Naishapur was not diffi- 
cult to find. While Tului was attacking Merv, Toghachar Kurgen, a 
son-in-law of Chengiz, appeared before Naishapur with an army of 
10,000. He was shot dead by a stray arrow, and apologists for Mongol 
misdeeds have found in this a justification for the complete destruc- 
tion of Naishapur. Wilde waiting for Tului’s arrival, Toghachar’s 
army withdrew to attack smaller towns. Sabzwar (also called Baihaq) 
was captured after tliree days of severe fighting, a general massacre 
was ordered and 70,000 corpses were counted. Two other cities, 
Nuqan and Qar, were also conquered and their inhabitants slaughter- 
ed. Tului on his arrival refused to accept the submission of Naishapur, 
So the battle commenced on Wednesday (7 April 1221) and by 
Saturday the city-ramparts were in Mongol hands. AH the inhabitants 
were brought out and slaughtered; Toghachar s ivife then entered the 
city with her escort and slew those who had survived. Even cats and 
dogs were not spared. 

'The only inhabitants of Naishapur left alive were forty artisans, 
who were taken to Tm'ldstan on account of dieir skill. For seven 
days and nights water was flown into tlie city so that barley may 
be sown there. It is said in some histories tliat tlie dead were 
counted for twelve days and that there were one million and forty 
thousand corpses, apart from the corpses of women and children.’!! 

The corpses of men had, for this purpose, been piled up in sepa- 
rate heaps from those of women and children. Nothing remains now 
on die site of the great historic city. 'I have shot sandgrouse within 
die area surrounded by the broken-down walls of ancient Naishapur, 
and I saw crops of barley growing in unconscious imitation of the 
Mongol sowings’. Sir Percy Sykes tells us in his History of FersiaA^ 

11 Eauzaius Safa, Vol. V, 37. Persian te.\t. 

12 History of Persia, VoL H, SI. 
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But there are two large mounds in the area covered with earth, con- 
sisting probably of the rubble of Naishapur houses collected by the 
local levy; for this operation was necessary before the city could be 
converted into sown fields. 

HERAT 

Malik Shamsuddm Jurfanl, whom Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had 
placed in charge of Herat %vilh about a hundred thousand soldiers, 
swore that he would under no circumstances submit to the Mongols 
and Tatars. So a stem slmggle followed on Tului’s arrival. But when 
the Malik died, opinion among the garrison was divided. Finally, 
when Tului personally spoke to them from the moat and assured 
them with fearful oaths that he would be content with half the tribute 
they used to pay to the Khwara 2 m Shah, they decided to submit. 
Tului put to death some 12,000 soldiers who were in the service of 
Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbami, placed Shahzada Malik Abu Bakr m 
charge of the administration, subject to the control of a Mongol 
shuhna, Mantakatai, and then returned to join his father at Taliqan. 

But when Jalaluddin ^^ankbaml, after reaching Ghazni and 
reorganizing his armv there, defeated a Mongol force at Panvan, 
rumour and wishful thinking interpreted this very temporary gain to 
mean a complete collapse of the Mongols. Both the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 
a first hand authority for this region, and the Rauzatus Safa tell us 
that the Musalmans of many cities of Khurasan rose in rebellion and 
put the Mongol shuhnas (kotwals) to death. Chengiz, taken aback by 
this sudden revolt, blamed Tului for not using his sword and spear 
effectively and sent Tlchikdai Novan with 80,000 men and clear in- 
structions to kill the whole population of Herat. Ilchikdai succeeded 
in reducing Herat after a siege of six months and seventeen days and 
forced his way into the city on a Friday morning (a.d. 1222)- ‘For 
seven days the Mongols dex’olcd lliemselves exclusively to killing, 
burning and destroying the buildings. A little less than one million 
and six hundred thousand of the Inhabitants were martjTcd.’ Ilchik- 
dai then proceeded against the fort of Kal/wa)'an, but be sent back a 
Mongol contigent of 10,000, who put to death about a hundred 
thousand Musalmans who had collected at Herat again. 

‘Ultimately only the Khatib, Maulana Sharfuddin, and fifteen other 
persons, whose names are recorded in the Tarikh-i Herat, were 
left. One of these fifteen came out of his hiding place after the 
Tatars had left. He sealed himself before the (empty) shop of a 
sweet-meat seller {hibcai) and seeing no one ^vithin sight, he 
passed his hand over his face and exclaimed: “Tliank God.^I have 
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been able to breathe for a moment in peace.” Twenty-four persons 
from the suburbs of Herat joined them, and for fifteen years tliere 
was no one in the city or territory of Herat except these forty men.- 
They lived in the dome of the mausoleum of Malik Ghiyasuddin,13 
which the Mongols had not destroyed. For a time if anyone 
managed to survive in some hidden nook or comer in the region 
from the Oxus to the territory of Astrabad (in Mazendaran), he 
. had to live on diy bread and carrion.’i4 

MARCH OF CHENGIZ TO THE INDUS 

Towards the end of the summer, 1221, Chengiz advanced south 
to the city of Tirmiz on the northern bank of the Oxus. The people 
refused to submit. On the eleventh day the Mongols took the place 
by storm; Chengiz divided all the inhabitants among his soldiers for 
execution and tlie city-houses were levelled with tlie ground. He then 
fixed his winter-quarters at Kanqurt and Shuman, two places in 
Tajikistan, and sent his soldiers to subdue the territorv of Badakhshan 
across the Oxus. In the spring of 1222 he crossed the Oxus himself. 
Balldi, south of the Oxus, was then a prosperous city and tlie number 
of its notable inliabitants alone came to 50,000.15 The inhabitants 
sent their representatives to Chengiz and submitted, but the sequel 
showed that in Balkh, as in the case of Herat later, Chengiz was not 
prepared to allow the inhabitants to survive. On the excuse that a 
census had to be taken, all the inhabitants were brought to a plain 
outside die city-walls and there distributed among the soldiers for 
execution. 

Chengiz’s apologists justify his crime on die ground that Sultan 
Jalaluddin had established himself at Ghazni. So far as the cities of 
Khurasan and Afghanistan were concerned, the same fate awaited die 
inhabitants whedier they submitted to Chengiz’s demand or decided 
to fight. The garrison of the Taliqan' fort refused to be lured by 
Chengiz Klian’s lying promises of survival in case of submission; they 
fought day arid night for six months and showed what proper leader- 
ship could have achieved. Chengiz Khan was helpless till die arrival 
of Tului enabled him to capture die fort. As was to be expected, no 
trace of die fort or the inhabitants was left. At Bamiyan the elder son 
of Chaghatai was killed by a stray arrow. ‘Chengiz in retaliation 
ordered his men to capture the place as soon as possible and to spare 
no living creatures — not even cats and dogs. The wombs of pregnant 

13 Probatly the mausoleum of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Ghuri is meant. 

14 Rauzaius Safa, Vol. V, 38-39. 

15 Ibid., 36. 
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women were cut open, the heads of babies were severed; and the 
ramparts, palaces and houses were levelled with the ground/io 

CAREER OF SULTAN JALALUDDIN MANKBARNI 

Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had assicned the conquered kingdom 
of Ghazni to his eldest son, Sultan Jalaliiddin Mankbami, who, unable 
to find a footing anvwhere else, reached Ghazni after a series of hair- 
breadth escapes. Here a Khwarazmian army of 50,000 bad been 
stationed under Amin Malik and a Ghurian armv under Saifuddin 
Ichraq also came to his supnorl. Talaluddin snent the winter at 
Ghazni but with the advent of the soring. 1222, he marched against 
the Mongol generals, Tekechuk and Mologhor, and defeated them at 
the battle of Parwan, a place on the border of Bamivan. But the 
nopiilar desire for an able leader against the Mongols was paralvzed 
bv the anarchic behaviour of the chiefs. Amin Malik and Saifuddin 
Ighraq quarrelled over a horse; Amin struck Tghraq on the head with 
a whip, and because Talaluddin was in no position to punish Amin 
Malik, Ighraq and the Ghurians left the Sultan in a bodv. Tbev were 
destined to perish within two months at the hands of each other and 
the Mongols. But falaluddins strength was also shattered and he 
began to make arrangements for crossing the Indus and finding refuge 
in India. Chengiz’s armv overtook him fust as he was about to cross 
the river. Talaluddin after fighting valiantlv drove back tlie Mongols 
who had hemmed him on all sides, and then turning round olunged 
his horse into the Indus and swam across it, holding his royal canonv 
in his hand. On reaching the other side, he pitched his canopv on the 
ground and sat down in its shade. Chengiz was surprised. 'Such a son 
must a father have!’ he remarked and ordered his Mongols not to 
shoot. 

Jalaluddins future career cannot be described here. He had left 
almost ever\'thmg on the other side of the Indus — his family, his 
treasure and his troops. He attempted for a few vears to establish 
himself in India but his repeated efforts having failed, he marched 
through Kerman to Isfahan and Tabriz, and after a career marked bv 
w'gour, courage and reckless personal valour, he was killed bv some 
Kurds in 1231. Alone among the Muslim generals of his day, he had 
at no time been afraid of meeting the Mongols. 

^fO^'GOL CONQUEST OF CHUR 

A few words are necessar\’ to comnlele otir .account of the Mongol 
conquest of the former kingdom of Ghur. Uzbeg Ta'i was sent to 

18 ihU.. 36. 
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pursue Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbarni; be was unable to find the Sultan 
but defeated Qubacha; be laid siege to Multan till the advent of the 
summer heat compelled him to return and he plundered tlie suburbs 
of Lahore on tlie way. The people of Ghazni submitted to Ogtai; 
nevertheless all of them, except tlie chosen artisans, were put to 
deatli. Chengiz ordered the Indian slaves in his camp to scour four 
hundred 7?2aiJS of rice each; after tliey had finished tliis work, they 
were all executed.i7 A contingent of Ogtai’s anny was sent against 
Firuz Koh in 1222; the inhabitants were killed and Firuz Koh was 
completely destroyed. Sayafrud and Tulak seem to have been the 
only forts that survived Mongol investments, but most of tliek inliabi- 
tants were killed by Mongol troops when they came down after the 
sieges were over.iS Alone among the foils of Ajam, Tulak succeeded 
in standing a siege of four years with success. Minhajus Siraj gives 
the names of five strong forts of Gharjistan; the)' were all conquered 
by Ogtai’s contingents in 1222. More interesting is the case of the 
inaccessible forts of Kalwan and Fiwar, situated opposite to each 
other about sixty miles from Herat. They were besieged by Sadi Jazbi 
and Arsalan Klian of Kayaliq. Seizing them by force was not possible, 
but epidemics killed the garrisons of both forts in about a year and 
then the Mongols were alile to capture them. 19 

The shoulder-blades of sheep, which he consulted, would not 
allow Ghengiz to proceed to Ghina by wa)' of India; at the same time 
his agents informed him that the attitude of Tangut (Hsia) and tlie 
Kin was becoming hostile. Nevertheless, his homeward journey was 
leisurely. In the precincts of Samarqand he is said to have had dis- 
cussions with two Muslim scholars and expressed his agreement with 
the Islamic belief in God and all its four rites except the Haj. ‘God is 
eveiywhere, and you can find him everywhere.’ He further gave an 
order exempting Muslim religious leaders (imams) and qazis from all 
taxes. 

Ghengiz Khan reached his homeland in 1224. His last years were 
devoted to the conquest of Tangut, but he died in Ramazan, a.h. 624 
(August 1227) before the conquest had been completed. He was 
buried in the usual manner of the Mongols, or rather of tlie steppe 
chiefs throughout the ages. ‘It is the custom of these people’, sa}'s 
Minhajus Siraj, 


17 Tabaqai-i Nasiri, Persian text, S61. A Persian rmn is meant; it rvoiikl be 
roughly the amount of rice you could hold in yoiir two hands. 

18 Ibid., 364-70. Minhajus Siraj, who fought in Tulak, gives details about both forts 

10 Ibid., 357-60. 
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‘that when one of their duefs dies, they build under the ground a 
house or a cell (suffa) according to the status of the man, who has 
gone to Hell. They decorate the place with a throne, carpets, ves- 
sels and plenty of costly things. His arms and anything he was 
specially fond of are put there. Some of his women and slave- 
girls and any persons for whom he had greater affection than for 
all others are also placed in the cells. Then the place is filled up 
with the earth, and trees are planted above it, so that it becomes 
impossible to find the spot. This custom of theirs is very well 

known to all Musalmans.’20 

Chengiz’s death was kept secret for three months to enable his 
officers to complete the conquest of Tangut. The whereabouts of his 
grave are unknown. 

Tlie man, who had gloried in dealing out death on the largest scale 
that history has recorded and had gloated over the rotting corpses of 
his enemies and made wine-cups of their skulls, was now summoned 
in his turn to be the victim of insects and worms. His position as the 
greatest criminal in human history cannot be questioned. He had seen 
life in all its phases, and his character and capacities had developed 
with experience. Ilis rulhlessness had enabled him to unite the steppe 
uluses into a homogeneous unit by the complete annihilation of all 
rival chiefs. His high grade intelligence cannot be doubled nor his 
genius for organization. But his military victory in Afam, as the pre- 
ceding account shows, was due primarily to his capacity for striking 
below the belt — in fact, to his meanness of character in attacking the 
civil population on a wholesale scale, a type of warfare which the 
sedentary Musalmans and Chinese had not expected. 

What the Musalmans suffered requires no further comment. But 
what about the shepherd-soldiers of the steppe, by whatever name 
we may call them — Mongols, Tatars or Turks, ‘who knew not the 
difference between the clean and the unclean’? For them, as the 
future was to show, the whole enterprise had been an enormous 
.swindle. “Hie children and grandchildren of Chengiz Klian', Juwavni 
wrote about 1 259, ‘are more than ten thousand, each of whom has his 
position [muqam, status), yurt (terrilors'), armv and equipment’ll 
Since the leaders of the local groups had been totally annihilated, the 
descendants of Chengiz and his officers dominated Ajam for a cen- 
lurs’ and a half till Timur replaced them by an official group of his 
own choice. But what of the ordinars' fighting men? Even victory 
meant death for many, while the spoils — fodder, cattle and the like, 

20 Ibid.. 307. 

21 ToriJA-l Johan Cusha, Persian text. Vol. 1, 31; Boyle’s Translation, Vol. I, 48, 
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which they collected — could not last. Gradually the steppe element 
among them died out, or, to use Napoleon’s favourite phrase, it was 
‘consumed’. An attempt was made — and not without success — to 
Mongolize the unhappy Muslim levies, both Tmks'and Persians, who 
had been compelled to join the Mongol armies and they gradually 
replaced the steppe element. 

Chengiz was tolerant in religious matters; he did not prevent his 
closest relations from embracing Christianity or Islam. But they were 
expected to continue his ijasas — i.e, the supremacy of the steppe 
governing class along with its barbarous customs. To paint Chengiz 
Khan as a great legislator, after the manner of Sir Henr)' Howorth, 
is a terrible mistake. These xjasas, no doubt, had a temporary' value 
for consen'ing the supremacy of the steppe aristocracy. But a careful 
examination of these ijasas, which can be easily compiled from 
Persian sources, shows that none of them was a contribution to human 
progress. The criminal yasas are barbarous and their only object was 
to maintain a high standard of military discipline. Concerning ci\il 
rights tliere are no tjasas at all. 

StiU nothing succeeds like success. The total destruction of all 
independent and opposition leaders had ensured that for over a cen- 
tuiy all civil wars in Ajam would be between the descendants of 
Chengiz Klian and his officers, and tliat they would annihilate each 
other in the way he had taught them so well. 



V. THE QA-ANS AND THE MONGOL ULUSES 


TIIEULUSES 

Having no opponents left in the territory he governed and which he 
reckoned as one year’s journey, Chengiz proceeded to teach his sons 
and relations the benefits of unity by the sort of arguments we find in 
Aesop’s Ffibles. They remembered bis teachings for just twenty-four 
years; after that they began to kill each other with those refinements 
of cruelty which they had learnt from him. Chengiz’s idea seems to 
have been that his four sons and their descendants should have their 
separate vhises (armies, hordes, kingdoms) and that the unity of his 
family and his empire should be maintained by a Qa-an, nominated 
by his predecessor and accepted by a Quriltai or Assembly of princes 
and high officers after his death. 

The expansion of the Afongol empire continued fill Chengiz’s 
grandsons, Mangu, Halaku and Qubalat. Tliereafter its separate parts 
began to shrink before their enemies. Chengiz had divided his empire 
between his four sons, but civil wars and revolutions made many 
changes. However, there were no enemies to fear, and we find the 
follosving uluses or kingdoms under the descendants of Chengiz. 

(1) The White Horde; 

Juji, Chengiz’s eldest son, had been assigned the whole of the 
western steppe. He died during his father’s life-time. Ills eldest son, 
Orda, became the ruler of the While Horde, north-east of the Jaxartes. 
It was united with the Golden Horde bv Tughtamish Ghiyasuddin 
(1376-91).! ■ 

(2) The Golden Horde : 


Batu, the second son of Juji, ruled over the Golden Horde, which 
was destined to expand into Bussia and enstern Europe and was the 
Tiiost iortunate ot the tdiiscs. Its power was crushed 1>\’ Timur. 
Persian writers refer to it as Uhis-i Juji. 

(3) Mongolin: 

Since inheritance by Mongol law went to the youngest son, the 
uluses of Mongolia were inherited by Tului. The Ming dynasty, which 


1 Stanley Lane-Poole. Mohammadan Dynasties. 321. This Horde had eight or nine 
mien, but our Persian historians Imow Ijllle about jt. 
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overtliiew the Mongols in China, established its supremacy over 
Mongolia also. After 1634 the descendants of Tului were mere 
vassals of China. • ■ 

(4) The Yuan Dynasty of China : 

When hlangu Qa-an came to the throne in 1248, he decided that 
one of his brothers, Qubalai, was to be the ruler of China and tlie 
other, Halaku, was to be the ruler of Iran. Two dynasties ruling 
China, the Kin and the Hsia (or Tangut), had been already over- 
tlirown. Qubalai succeeded in overthrowing the Sung, the dynasty 
ruling southern China, by 1280. But the Yuan Dynasty founded by 
Qubalai was basically weak, and tlie Chinese drove the Mongols out 
of their country in 1370. 

(5) The 11 Khans of Iran : 

\ 

Halaku succeeded in completing the conquest of Iran by 1258. 
His d}'nasty continued to govern tlie country till 1334. 

(6) the Ogtai-Chaghatai tjlus: 

■The original territory assigned to Ogtai is hard to discover; it pro- 
bably e.xtehded from Lake Balkash to the frontiers of the Golden 
Horde. Chaghatai was given Trans-Oxiana and Turkistan. During the 
Quriltai of 1251, many Chaghatai and Ogtai princes were put to 
deatli, but they succeeded in establishing tlieir joint sovereignty over 
Central Asia in the reign of Qubalai. Only tlie last two uluses concern 
us here. 

THEMONGOL QA-ANS: OGTAI 

After careful conrideration Cheijgiz decided that his third son, 
Ogtai, was tlie proper person to succeed him as Qa-an and he took 
the consent of Tului and Chaghatai to tliis arrangement. Chengiz’s 
choice was duly conlinned by a Quriltai held in 1229. Ogtai was less 
hard-hearted than his brotliers, and he was always so tipsy that they 
considered him to be generous. In tlie conquered territories there was 
certainly a lessening of the terror, but the e.xpansioii of the empire 
continued with the eustomary massacres. An end was put to the Kin 
kingdom and tlie last ruler of that dynasty burnt himself to death. 
Subetai, the Mongol military genius, was sent with several princes, 
such as Ku)aik (son of Ogtai) and Mangu (son of Tului) to help Batu 
against tlie princes of eastern Europe. They managed to reach 
Saxonv and their progress was murderous as usual. Cliamurghan, who 
was sent to Iran, succeeded in breaking the power of Jalaluddin 
Mankbarni and plundered Azarbaijau and Iraq. In India the iMongols 
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succeeded in plundering Lahore (1241), but the day after its fall news 
was brought that the great Qa-an's heart had stopped beating during 
a fit of drunkenness. Tului had died of the same complaint a little 
earlier. Chaghatai died soon after. 

INTERREGNUM: TURAKINA KIIATUN; KAYUK 

Oglai had nominated his grandson, Shirman, to succeed him but 
tlie matter had to be confirmed by a Qtiriltai and pending it, Ogtai’s 
senior widow, Turakina Khatun, acted as regent. Turakina wanted her 
o^vn son, Kayuk, to be elected; but as she was a woman with intense 
likes and dislikes and was moreover in the hands of a Muslim adven- 
turess, Fatima, anarchy reigned supreme at the Mongol centre for 
five years. 

Kayuk was elected Qa-an by the Qttriliai of 1246. He put an end 
to his mothers misgovemment and she died soon after .2 But Kayuk 
was unfit for his high oEBce, and could not keep the descendants of 
Chengiz Khan together. In 1248 Kayuk and Batu, the premier 
Chengezi prince who had not come to the Qiiriltai of 1246, began 
marching against each other, apparently with the intention of fight- 
ing. But when they were at a weeks journey from each other— 
Kayuk was to the north of Besbbalieh and Batu was at Ala-qama— 
Kayuk died suddenly at the age of forty-three. 

MANGU QA'AN 

On the pretext that he was suffering from gout, Batu summoned 
an informal Quriltai at his camp. He refused me crown for himself, 
but prevailed upon the princes present to accept Mangu, son of 
Tului, as their Qa-an. The princes of the Oglai and Chaghatai branches 
had sent their representatives, who agreed witli this decision. But 
when the formal Quriltai was held at Qara-Quram in 1251, these 
princes refused to come in spite of repeated summons; and on 1 July, 
the dale fi.\ed by the astronomers, Baraka, acting on behalf of his 
brother, Batu, placed Mangu on the throne. Later on some of the 
hostile princes came near the Quriltai encampment, but it was dis- 
covered in lime that their carts were full of arms and it w’as suspected 
that they had planned a midnight attack on the princes', who were 
enjoying themselves at the Quriltai. They were tried, condemned and 
put to death. Mangu Khan, next, acting on the advice of Mahmud 

2 Kaj-uk was said to be a Christian but the foUtnting letter of his to Louts LX will 
give an idea of the sort of Chnstianily he pnrfessed : *God has commanded my ances- 
tors anti myself to send our people to exterminate the wicked nations. You ask if I am 
a Christian. God knowsl And if the wishes to know also, he had l>eller come and 
see.* (Hoicortli, Vol. I, 163). 
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Yalwaj, sent one army of a liundred tliousand and another of twenty 
thousand to capture the hostile princes, who had remained at home. 
Some seventy princes and high officers were put to death. Batu, the 
ruler of the Golden Horde, was friendly but independent. The rest of 
the Mongol empire was brought under Mangu s control. 

In accordance with the wishes of Chengiz and of Chaghatai him- 
self, the latter had been succeeded by his grandson, Qara Halaku. 
But Kayuk set aside Qara Halaku on tlie ground that a grandson had 
no right to supersede a son, and placed a son of Chaghatai, Yesu, who 
was almost constantly di'unk, on the throne. Qara Halaku appeared 
at Mangu’s Quriltai and his throne was restored to him. But he died 
on his way home; Mangu settled the kingdom on Qara Halaku’s son, 
but as he was a minor, Qara Halaku’s widow, Orgina, was asked to 
carry on the government. 

QUBALAI AND ARIQ BUQA 

Halaku completed tlie conquest of Iran during Mangu s reign, but 
Qubalai’s task was more difficult and Mangu marched to help his 
brother against the Sung. He died of dysentery in 1260. Qubalai at 
Peking, and after him his brother, Ariq Buqa, in Mongolia, proclaimed 
themselves Qa-ans after holding separate Qiirilfais. After a civil war 
of four years, Ariq Buqa submitted to Qubalai in 1264. His hfe was 
spared and he died soon after. The descendants of Chengiz were now 
governing the inhabited world from Peking to Hungary. But with the 
deatli of Mangu, the Mongol central government vanished. 

halaku’s march to IRAN 

Mangu made careful preparations to ensure his brothers success 
as the ruler or ‘Khan of Iran. AU Mongol princes were asked to send 
him two soldiers from every unit of ten. The desolated region of 
Khurasan, which had been administered successively by Chin Timur, 
Korguz and Amir Arghun, along with the whole of Afghanistan and 
tlie Punjab up to tlie Ravi, which the Mongols had seized, was trans- 
ferred to Halaku; and all Mongol officers in these regions were directed 
to take dieir orders from him. The decision was also taken to anni- 
hilate the Ismaili state of Alamut and the cahphate of Baghdad. 

Rashiduddin says that Mangu had asked Halaku to spare the 
Cahph in case he was subservient; but there was always a danger of 
die revival of the Caliph’s power and Halaku was quite determined 
to liquidate both states. But diplomacy required that he should first 
win over orthodo.v Mu-slim opinion by attacking the heretic state, and 
then attack Baghdad after terrorizing the orthodox. Also Mongol 
diplomatic traditions, ndiich required die maximum of tenitorial 
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gains with the minimum of fighting, induced Halaku to extend pro- 
mises of security both to Muslim rulers and their subjects, which he 
had no intention of keepings and the fact that surrenders in all cases 
were followed by wholesale massacres rightly won him the reputation 
of a har, whose promises were not worthy of consideration. But this 
aspect of his character was not clear to the world till after the fall of 
the Abbasid caliphate. 

ANNIHILATION OF THE HERETIC KINGDOM 
OF ALAMUT 

Though the enterprise was decided upon by the Qurillai of 1251, 
Halaku did not cross the Oxus till the spring of 1255. Tlie delay was 
due to diplomacy rather than to laziness. Summons were sent to all 
the ‘sultans’ and ‘badshahs’ of Islam as well as the smaller fry asking 
them to send their contingents for the conque.st of Alamut; if they 
failed to do so, the fate of Alamut would also be their fate. Important 
Muslim chiefs came personally. First came Shamsuddin Kert of Herat 
and after him Atabak Sa'd from Pars and Izzuddin and Ruknuddin 
from Asia Minor (Rum). The Caliph sent a letter of submission but 
no troops. A Mongol army under Qaitu-Buqa, the senior officer of 
Halaku in this enterprise, bad begun operating against the infidel forts 
in Qahistan in 1253. 

On 31 December 1253, Alauddin of Alamut was assassinated and 
bis son, Ruknuddin Khurshah, succeeded him. When the main 
Mongol army had reached Qahistan, Halaku’s ambassadors informed 
Kliurshah that he was not responsible for the sins of his father and 
that no harm would come to him, provided he destroyed all his forts 
and then came doivn with his people and offered his submission. In 
spile of the madness and tyranny of Alauddin, the spirit of Hasan bin 
Sabbah still survived among the Ismailis, and a courageous ruler 
commanding the 105 inaccessible forts of the Alamut kingdom could 
have brouglil the Mongols to their knees. But Ruknuddin was weak, 
spineless and inexperienced; he made a show of dismantling some 
^rts and asked for permission to come out after a year. Halaku, on 
his nart» wanted to tersosixe Klsmshab inlo snbmission, \o treat hvm 
well so that he may order the garrisons of all his other forts to sur- 
render, and then to execute them to the last man. 

On 3 Nwember 1255, Halaku began to invest Maimun-Diz, the 
fort where Rulmuddin Kliurshah was living, and gave him an ulti- 
matum of five days. Tlie conquest of the fort did not prove easy, but 
Khurshah came to Halaku on 2 December 12.S5. and offered him all 
his treasures, which were not up to their popular reputation. Khur- 
shah was, for the time being, treated with great consideration; and a 
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ijarUgh of Halaku promising them security, backed by a command of 
Kliurshab, induced the garrisons of the heretic hill-forts to come down 
and surrender themselves to tlie Mongols. But the fort of Lambsar 
(or Lamasar) held out for a } ear till it was parah'zed by an epidemic, 
and the fort of Girdkoh continued its resistance for full twenty years. 
This at least gives some indication of what brave leadership could 
ha\^e achieved. Khurshah fell in love with a Mongol girl and Halaku 
allowed him to marry her. Then he desired to go to Mangu’s court 
and Halaku allowed him to proceed. 

'There are divergent stories of the manner of Kliurshah s death,’ 
Rashiduddin tells us, 'but according to the correct narrative when 
Mangu Qa-an heard of Kliurshah’s coming, he said, "Wh}' is he 
coming here? He should be put to death as soon as possible.”"He sent 
messengers who killed Kliurshah on the wa\^ On this side (in Iran) 
after Kliurshah had been sent away, all his relations and followers — 
men, women and even children in the cradle — were put to deatli.’^ 
A whole community of several hundred thousand, or possibly over a 
million, was slaughtered like cattle. Degenerate Muslim orthodoxy 
considered this a service to Islam. 

END OF THE ABBASID CALIPHATE 

It was next the turn of the 'ortliodox caliphate’ of Baghdad. 
Halaku Kliaii summoned Baiju Noyan, the successor of Chormughan, 
and gave him a sound scolding. ‘Apart from frightening the troops 
with the prestige and the dignity of the Caliph, what else have you 
done?’ Baiju explained that he had conquered the whole of Iraq till 
tlie frontiers of Rum (Asia Minor) but his troops were not sufBcient 
for tlie conquest of Baghdad. Halaku fixed his headquarters at Hama- 
dan and began to prepare for the liquidation of the caliphate. An 
order was sent to the Caliph Must'asim telling him that he had acted 
disloyally in not sending any troops against the ‘lieretics’ and that his 
safety now lay in destro}nng tlie ramjiarts of Baghdad and filling up 
tlie ditch; he "was then to come to Halaku personally, but if that was 
not possible, he was to send his wazir, Muayyaduddin Alqami, and 
his Dawatdar (Ink-bearer). 

But would flalaku’s Muslim allies pro\'e lo}’al to him against the 
caliphate? It was necessary to set an example that would leave the 
matter in no doubt. Husamuddin Akka, the Caliph’s governor of 
Dertang, had submitted to Halaku; after that he had begun intriguing 
witli the Caliph and had undertaken, at a price, to defend Baghdad 

3 Jamiiil Tawarikh, Paris edition, 1847, 65. (This edition only covers tlie career of 
Ilalalcu.) 
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with one hundred thousand horsemen. The Mongols, without reveal- 
ing that they had discovered Ins conspiracy, induced Akka and his 
garrison to come down from their fort by tlie same sort of false 
promises of security that they had made to Khurshah and the heretics; 
and once Akka and his garrison were in their power, the Mongols 
slaughtered them to the last man. Nasiruddin Tusi, the famous scien- 
tist whom Halaku consulted, advised him to pay no regard to popular 
rumours as to what would happen in case the Caliph was killed. 
Many companions of the Prophet had been martyred and many 
caliphs had been killed, but nothing cataclysmic had happened. The 
conquest of Baghdad would lead to one result only — Halaku would 
reign there in place of Must'asim. 

Meanwhile Baghdad was hopelessly divided between a peace- 

a led by the wazir, Muayyaduddin Alqami, and a war-party led 
le Datvatdar and Sulaiman Shah. Both parties blamed each 
other, but neither party had a programme that could ward off the 
doom of Baghdad. "The people’, says Rashiduddin, ‘were tired of the 
Abbasids and hated them.’ So in complete ignorance of their ONvn 
future, they developed no enthusiasm for the Caliph and the cali- 
phate. The wazir advised humble and effective submission, so that 
the Abbasid caliphate may outlive the Mongols as it had outlived 
other imperial dynasties; tlie Caliph was to send Halaku a substantial 
part of his treasures and to put Halaku’s name in the Friday sermon 
and on the coins.** Tlie Dawatdar said he would plunder these 
treasures as soon as they came out of Baghdad, and so nothing could 
be despatched, On the other hand, trained soldiers were not avail- 
able; the war-party could only enlist city-hooligans and the Caliph 
was unwilling to waste his treasures upon them. So nothing was done. 

Halaku started from Hamadan at the beginning of January 1357. 
Baiju and other officers were ordered to proceed against Baghdad by 
way of Mosul; Baghdad was to be surrounded on all sides, and parti- 
cular care was to be taken that no boats may be able to fly up the 
river Tigres. Halaku had no objection to prolonged negotiations while 
he was subduing the territory round Baghdad and maturing his mili- 
laiy plans. The Caliph told him of the greatness of his dynasty, but 
also promised to pay a yearly tribute if Halaku would withdraw. 
Has-ing come all this way', Halaku replied, bow can I return without 
seeing the Caliph? After I have met him personally, I will ask for his 

n Alqauii, wzs a Shia and Halaku appoinled him to govern 

ba^dad after the Caliph had been murdmd. the Sunnis have accused him of treason 
fustiBcalian for this charge. His advice was sincere, 
uwugh the Mongols would have put an end to the caliphate, whatever the policy of 
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pel-mission to withdraw/ Ultimately tlie terrible Mongol attack was 
delivered. The Dawatdar was defeated and fled back, and on 30 Jan- 
uary 1258, the siege began and continued for six days. Halaku ordered 
six tjaiiighs (orders) to be written and shot into the town tied to 
arrows; they promised security of life to qazis (judges), danishmands 
(educated persons), shaikhs (mystics), the descendants of Hazrat Ali 
and to all who did not take up arms. 

When tlie Mongols had captured the ramparts, tlie Caliph gave up 
all hopes and started negotiations. On 7 Februar)^ 12-58, the Dawatdar 
and Sulaiman Shah came out of the city, but they were sent back to 
bring out their troops, so that they may be allowed to proceed to 
Eg)'pt or Syria. 'The soldiers in Baghdad decided to come out with 
them and also a lot of otlier people in the hope that they would be 
allowed to survive. But they were divided into groups of 10,000 and 
1,000, and all of tliem were put to death. Those who remained in the 
city sought refuge in cellars and drains.’S The Dawatdar was put to 
death on 8 February and after that Sulaiman Shah with seven 
hundred persons related to him was killed. 

On 11 February the Caliph came out with his three sons and three 
hundred notables and j^resented himself before Halaku. Halaku talk- 
ed to him courteousl)' and showed no anger. ‘Order the people of 
Baghdad to tlirow off their arms and come out, so that I may have 
them counted’, he commanded. The Caliph sent messengers to the 
city to proclaim that the people were to throw away tlieir arms and 
come out. Hie people came out, group after group, and the Mongols 
killed tliem.6 On 14 February the general plunder of the city began; 
the Mongol army entered tlie city and apart from a few houses 
belonging to herdsmen (gawiyan) and poor people, it burnt ever}'- 
thing, wet and d^^ On 16 Febi-uary Halaku proceeded with his officers 
to tlie palace and ordered the Caliph to be brought. ‘We are your 
guests. iHiat presents have you for us?’ The Cah'ph, who was trembl- 
ing with fear from head to foot, offered 20,000 dresses, 10,000 dinars 
and other valuables. Halaku ordered diem to be distributed among 
those present. But he was obviously dissatisfied. What you have 
above die ground is known and belongs to my people; tell me where 
your underground treasures are? The Caliph confessed diat there was 
a tank full of gold in the middle of the palace. Excavation revealed 
diat it was full of 100-misqal' gold pieces. It was found diat the 
Caliph had a haravi of 700 women and 1,000 servants. At his repeated 


.5 Jamiiit Tawariklt, Paris edition, 92. 

6 Ibid., 93-94. 

7 One viiscjol is equal to a dram and three-sevenths. 
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requests, one hundred of his women were left to him. Tire surviving 
citizens then sent a deputation asking for mercy and 'IIalaku ordered 
the murders to be stopped. 

On 21 February 1258, Halaku marched away owing to the stench 
of the decomposing corpses. Towards the end of the same day the 
Caliph was put to death with his eldest son and five servants in the 
village of W'aqf.’® Next day all those who had come with him out of 
the Kalwazi Gate of Baghdad were martyred. None of tlie Abbasids 
found were left alive, apart from some who were not deemed worth 
considering.^ The end of the Abbastd caliphate has been considered a 
great went by later historiarrs. But the only feeling among contem- 
poraries was that of regret. There were no political repercussions. The 
city of Wasit resisted and forty thousand of its inhabitants were 
massacred. The Mongol conquest of Iran and Iraq was now complete. 

CAPTURE OF SYRIA. V CITIES 

The conquest of Syria and Eg>'pt was an integral part of Halaku's 
plan and be started for S)Tia on 12 September 12^59. The kingdom of 
Egj’pt had come into the hands of the Mamehtks or slave-officers, but 
the cities and districts of Syria were ruled by the descendants of 
Salahuddm Ayyubi, the Muslim hero of the First Crusade. The rulers 
of SjTia did not unite against the Mongol invader, though many of 
them fought bra\ely. Tlie task of the Mongols in S)Tia was, tlierefore, 
simplified; it meant tiie reduction of cities and forts, one by one, with 
no field-force to fear. Aleppo resisted the Mongols for forty days but 
was captured in November/December 1259, and plundered for seven 
days. ‘Makiizi says that the streets were encumbered wth corpses 
and the Mongols marched over tlicm. The number of women reduced 
to slavery he calculates at lOO.OOO.’io . . 

Tile iiiliabitants of the fort of Ilarim resisted the Mongols for a 
long time; Halaku promised them security, but when they came down, 
he ordered them all to be put to death. Malik Kamil, ruler of 
Miafariqain in Diarbekr, told Yeshmulh, son of Halaku, that his father 
was a liar and that he was not going to be deceived. Led by him the 
pecjple of Miafariqain resisted the Mongols for a whole year but were 
ultimately driven to cannibalism for lack of provisions and forced to 
surrender- Malik Kamil was taken to Halaku, who ordered his flesh to 
be cut and put into his mouth till he died (1259). According to Rashld- 
uddin, Malik Kamil was a pious man, who earned his livelihood as a 

Q iniing him Ha5 secret and it Is useless guessing about it now. 

9 Jamlut TaiLOTiUt, 96, bo 

10 Hmsorth. Ilirtory p/ the Mongols, VoL 111. 148. 
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tailor. Malik Sa'id, ruler of Marclin, also informed Yeshmutli that he 
could not trust tlie word of the Mongols, but after the siege had gone 
on for eight months, Sa'id was poisoned by his son, Muzaffaruddin, 
who decided to suiTender. Halaku appointed him in hi.s fathei’’s place 
and Mardin was not plundered. Under these circumstances Malik 
Nasir, niler of Damascus, fled to Egypt and the inhabitants made 
terms with the Mongols. 

E G Y P T I AN VICTORY OVER THE MONGOLS 

Fast runners brought to Halaku the news of Mangu Qa-an’s deatli 
in the summer of 1260. He was greatly distressed and decided to 
retire from Syria, leaving charge of it’ to Qaitu-Buqa. But before 
doing so, he sent an ambassador with forh" servants to Qanduz, the 
king of Egypt, with the usual Mongol insolence : ‘God had granted 
the government of the world to the family of Chengiz Khan; Qanduz 
was, therefore, to submit, accept a tribute, present himself personally 
before Halaku and request for a Mongol shuhna to represent Halaku 
in Egyiit.' 

Qanduz and his. people for once rose equal to the occasion. ‘The 
Mongol power is so great’, Qanduz told his counsellors, 

‘that there is no degradation in submitting to it. But Halaku’s 
pledges and promises cannot be trusted. He promised security to 
Kliurshah, to the Caliph, to Husamuddin Akka and to the ruler of 
Irbil, but once thev were in his hands, he put them all to death. 
There are three alternatives — ^migration of the whole people to the 
west, treaty and agreement witli Halaku, or war. Now migration 
is inconceivable.’!! 

, His oflicers added that agreement was equally impossible; so war 
was decided upon. At night they put Halaku s ambassador and his 
servants- to death and then started on the campaign. Officers and 
soldiers of excellent calibre had been taking refuge in Egypt owing 
to the advance of the Mongols, and thev were all ar'ailable for the 
struggle. Unless they succeeded in the war, Cairo would be a second 
Baghdad; Halak-u had shown his criminal hand so often that any fur- 
ther deception was impossible. 

Baidar, the first Mongol cojumander tliey met, was drb'en back to 
the river Asi. ‘Qaitu-Biiqa, the chief commander, who was at Antioch 
(Ba'al Bakka), hastened against them with an army of about ten 
thousand like a river of fire with great confidence in his powder and 
prestige.’ In the battle that followed on 3 September 1260, the 

U Tamiut Tawarikh, Paris edition, 1847, 111, 
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Mongols were sltipiclly self-confident while the Egyptians showed 
first-rate tactical skill. Qanduz, leading the centre, retreated and the 
Mongols followed, killing the Eg>'ptians. Tlien three Egyptian contin- 
gents, who were hiding in ambush at three different places, jumped 
at the Mongols. ‘The battle raged from the morning to the afternoon 
prayer; it was impossible for the Mongols to make any further stand 
and thev were defeated.’i2 A number of Mongols had taken refuge in 
a reed-forest; the Egyptians killed them by burning the forest. Qailu- 
Buqa was captured alive. According to Rashiduddin, Qaitu-Buqa 
fought bravely and also talked bravely after he had been captured. 
But when he threatened them with the wrath of Halaku, they cut off 
his head to prevent him from talking further nonsense, and sent it 
to Cairo. 

‘The victory of the EgNptians’, says Sir Henr\’ Howorth, ‘was a 
turning point in world history.’ Its importance lay in the fact that it 
liquidated the idea of Mongo! invineibility and put an end to the 
further expansion of Mongol power. Within the regions under their 
sway the Mongols had barbarously put an end to all opposition, and 
their power could be maintained there for some generations; but they 
could only cross tlieir frontiers hereafter at the cost of their heads. 
Damascus was set free after the Mongols had controlled it for seven 
months and ten days. ‘The Mongols were driven out of Syria till the 
river. Tlie camp of Qaitu-Buqa Noyan was plundered and )iis women, 
children and followers were taken away as slaves. Tlie (Mongol) offi- 
cers and tax-collectors in Ss-ria were all killed, except the tax-collee- 
tots of Damascus, who had fled on the night the news arrived.’'^ 

Halaku was in no position to retaliate. Balu, the Khan of the 
Golden Horde, had been succeeded bv his brother, Baraka in 12-55 or 
12o6. Halaku resented the ways of Baraka as the senior prince. 
Baraka, who had become a Musalman, had even more serious com- 
plaints against Halaku’s policj’. Baraka’s general, Buqa, who ventured 
into the lerritors’ south of Darbend, was defeated. But when Ilalaku’s 
son, Abaka, marched north beyond the river Terek, he suffered an even 
more severe defeat. Abaka fought from the morning to the afternoon 
on 13 Januarx’ 1263, and then fled across the frozen Terek, but the ice 
gave wa)’ and many of his soldiers were drowned. 

Halakai had now to follow a defensive policy for he was surround- 
ed by enemies on all sides — Eg\pl, Baraka, and the newlv risen power 
of the descendauts of Ogtai and Chaghatai in Central Asia. A Mongol 
general, Sali, had captured Kashmir and sent plenty of captives from 

12 Jbid., 113. 

13 Ibid., 44. 
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there.14 But Halaku was in no position to send help to his ofBcers in 
the Punjab, and remained on peaceful terms with die kingdom of 
Delhi, He died on 8 Januai;)' 1264, at the age of forty-eight. 

THE IL KHANS OF PERSIA 

The descendants of Halaku, who exercised authority in Persia after 
him, are known as 11 Klians’. They were eight in number — (1) Abaka 
Klian, son of Halaku (1264-82); (2) Takudar Aghul, brother of Abaka; 
he accepted Islam but was overthrown by his nephew, Arghun, and 
murdered (1282-84); (3) Aighun Khan, eldest son of Abaka (1284-91); 
(4) Gaikhatu Khan, son of Abaka (1291-95), killed by rebels; (5) Baidu 
Aghul, killed by Ghazan after he had been on the dirone for eight 
months; (6) Ghazan, son of Arghun (1295-1304); (7) Aljaitu Khan 
Khuda-Bandah, son of Arghun (1306-16); and (8) Abu Sa'id Klian, son 
of Aljaitu (1316-34). Abu Sa‘id ascended the dirone at the age of 
twelve and after his death the central government disappeared. In 
the same year (1334) Timur was bora. 

The traditions of famil}' good-will desired by Chengiz Khan had 
vanished after Mangu’s massacres of 1251. Among the 11 Khans’, as 
Rashiduddin remarks, succession, even when it was legal, had to be 
ensured liy the siyord. The same insecurity appeared among the highest 
officers. Since the whole country had been thoroughlv plundered, and 
no proper attempts at reconstruction had been made, the wazirs could 
not honestly perform the duty of balancing the budget; and as a result 
the wazirs of the 11 Khans’ were dismissed after short periods of office 
and put to death on the ground that they had embezzled public 
money. It is said tliat only one wazir escaped with his life, and among 
the wazirs killed were Shamsuddin (the elder brother of Alauddin Ata 
Malik Juwayni) and the great historian, Rashiduddin. Add to it, there 
was a constant conflict between the higher Mongol nobles and the 
‘II Khans’. Malik Nauroz, a son of Malik Arghun, who had governed 
Kliurasan for thirty years under the old regime, contributed greatly 
to putting Ghazan on the throne and then proceeded to fill up all the 
highest offices of the state with his own relations, so that he may remain 
in supreme conti'ol. Ghazan in retaliation ordered Nauroz and most 
of his relations to be put to death. Malik Chaupan, the premier officer 
of Abu Sa'id Khan, was killed along with many of his relations in the 
same manner. 

Takudar Aghul, brother of Abaka, accepted Islam and took the 
title of Sultan Alimad. The rebellion against him may have been partly 
due to resentment against his conversion. But when Ghazan accepted 


14 Ibid.. 44. 
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Islam muler the name of Mahmud, public opinion was ripe for the 
change and most of his officers also became Musalmans. But it must 
\>e clearly understood that mere conversion did not mean the rejection 
of the of Chengiz or (he acceptance of the principle of the 

sanctity of human life, which is the essence of all great religions but 
which the ?/<isa9 completely ignore. Tluis Ghazan’s reign was marked 
hv a terrible role of executions and ‘there is hard!)’ a page of Rashid* 
uddin (his official historian) without the notice of the execution of 
some public functinnary.’^S Both nilcrs and nobles killed each other 
with all the refinements of cnieltv. 

Under these conditions the ‘II Khans’ had to follow a defensive 
foreign policy dictated by their weakness. Tliey had neither an efficient 
atmv nor a loval people not enough money in their tteasur)’. Bad 
relations with Egypt had Ijcen inherited from Halaku and victory on 
the whole lav with the Egyptians. Abaka was unequal to the Eg)ptian 
Baibar, who inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mongols at Ablestin in 
Rum on 16 April 1277. Abaka thought there would be a chance for 
him after Baibar’s death and he sacked Aleppo for two clays in 1280. 
But his general, Mangu Timur, suffered a crushing defeat and Abaka 
found a solution for his troubles bv drinking himself to death, Tlie 
only other 'II Khan’ who could challenge the Egv'ptlans seriously was 
Ghazan. A showx' victon’ in 1299 enabled him to hold Syria for about 
a hundred days, and Damascus and the countn-side were plundered 
in the usual Mongol manner. But in 1.30.3 (he Egyptians inflicted a 
terrible defeat on Gliazan’s armv outside Damascus; only one man 
out of ten returned home and his distress at (his defeat probably 
hastened Ghazan’s deatli at the early age of thirtv-tliree. 

From the east, Burraq, a Cliaghalai ruler, attacked Khurasan and 
conquered most of it in 1267-68, and Abaka, who was at war with 
the Egxqitians, offered to hand over the territory of Ghazni up to the 
Indus to Burraq in order to secure peace. But Burraq unwisely rejected 
the offer; he was badly defeated in a battle near Herat and was driven 
hack to Trans-Oxiana, where he died in 1771 after becoming a Mmal- 
man. Frontier skirmishes Iwlvveen the ‘II Khaas’ and the Ogtai- 
Chaghatai princes of Central Asia thereafter became an annual affair. 
Tlie ‘II Khanf officers also kept tinkering at the Indian frontier with 
their own resources and on their own responsibilitv; and traitors to 
the kingdom of Delhi, who c.ime to them for help, had to return 
disappointed. 

Wwn Sultan Aim S.i‘k 1 Klian died in 13-34 without leaving any 
male issue, the central government of the T1 Khans’ came to an end. 

15 IIOT-Orth, HMory of the .Vongofr. Vol. III. 421. 
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It was accepted on principle that only a descendant of Halaku could 
be a ‘Khan , but Ghazan had decimated die royal family so dioroughly 
that nearly all princes directly descended from Halaku were living in 
greater or lesser obscurity. So rival groups of officers put up rival Khans 
and fought under their banners, but diey denied to their Khans even 
the semblance of power. The countr}^ was disturbed b}' their constant 
conflicts but no group could establish its authority over the whole 
countr)^ till Timur appeared on the scene. The rise of the Muzaffarid 
dynasty in soudiern Persia, whose greatest ruler, Shah Shuja, was a 
patron of die poet, Hafiz, would have been a blessing, but unfortu- 
nately the princes of this dynasty were in the habit of killing each 
other, and the countiy could not get from them the peace it so badly 
needed. 

THE OGTAI AND CHAGHATAI RULERS OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 

It is difficult to piece together a connected history of the Ogtai- 
Chaghatai uluses of Central Asia, who made such desperate attempts 
to conquer India during the reign of Alauddin Klialji.l® ^^flien Mangu 
died in China in 1260, Orgina, widow of Qara Halaku, who was 
governing the ulus of Chaghatai with the help of Habsh Amid and 
his son, Nasiniddin, took die side of Ariq Buqa. But Ariq made the 
mistake of sending Ulgliu, a grandson of Chaghatai, to tin's region. 
Orgina withdrew to Qara-Qurani,.but after the fall of Ariq Buqa she 
returned to her former territoiy and married UIghu. 

Tlien a new figure, Qaidu, son of Khash, son of Ogtai, appeared on 
die scene. ‘Qaidu’, sa)^s Bai'tliold, ‘must have been one of the most 
remarkable Mongol i*ulers.’ But our information about him is scanty. 
His fadier had died of drunkenness; so he nei'er touched any intoxi- 
cant. He was a true Mongol in appearance and had (according to 
Bashiduddin) only nine hair in his beaid. He was with Ariq Buqa in 
the troubled years, 1260-64, but when Ariq decided to go and submit 
to Qubalai, Qaidu refrained from going with him and claimed die 
hereditory Qa-anship of Ogtai. He seems to have ci'eated an army out 
of nothing, but the courage and discipline of his army became pro- 
verbial. ‘He did not sacrifice die interests of the civil population to 
the army, whose prosperity reached a high standard during his 
reign .T7 

Qaidu had to struggle hard with Ulgliu, who died in 1265 or 1266. 

16 Barthold’s Semrechye brings together all the scattered facts that can he dis- 
covered in Persian works, ht^co Polo refers to Qaidu as a great Khan. Howorth and 
Mirldiond have also collected what they could, but much remams to be done. 

17 Barthold; SemirecTvje, 124. 
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After him Mubarak Shah, a son of Qara Halaku and Orgina, was pro- 
claimed Qa-an. Qubalai resented this claim and sent an army against 
Mubarak under a Chaghatai prince, Burraq. who defeated and sup- 
pressed Mubarak. Burraq and Qaidu first fought two battles and then 
held a QuriUai on the bank of the Jaxarles, where they decided to be 
andas or closest friends. For the e-xpansion of their joint empire, Burraq 
invaded Khurasan but was defeated and relumed to die in 1271. In 
12S2 Qaidu selected Dawa Khan, a son of Burraq, to be joint-ruler with 
him. The two Khans had to fight on all fronts, but they had the most 
prosperous region of the Mongol empire in their Iiands and their power 
expanded. ‘Following the example of Chengiz, Qaidu formed militam 
divisions under the command of his sons. In the last years of his life 
he entrusted to them the defence of the marches of his kingdom. Urus 
was in command of the Chinese frontier, Bev Kecher on the border of 
the Golden Horde and Sarban in Afghanistan, from whence the 
troops of Qaidu and Dawa gradually dislodged the forces of the 
"11 Khans’’.'is 

Dawa seems also to have followed a similar policy. The two Khans 
made a strong effort to expand into India, the frontiers of which do^v^ 
to the Ravi had probably come into their hands a little before the 
accession of Alauddin Kl^alji in 1296; but the enterprise, though conti- 
nued for several years, failed disastrously.^® Qaidu probably died in 
1301 and was succeeded by his son, Chapar. Dawa survived till 1306. 
Thereafter the Mongols of Central Asia were too busv' in fighting each 
other to think of foreign lands. Alauddin Tarmshirin Khan, who 
ascended the throne in 1326, Invaded India and seemed, for a time, to 
carry all before him. But the invasion was a mistake for his power was 
loo weak at home. In 1332 a revolt was led against him by one Bazan, 
also a Muslim, on the ground that he neglected the Chengizi yasos. ' 
Tarmshirin tried to fly to Ghazni, but he was captured and sent to 
Bazan, who pul him to death. 

It is not possible to give an account of all the complicated affairs 
of Central Asia here. In A.n. 73-3 (1.332-33), Qiran Sultan Khan mounted 
the throne, but he was cruel and bloodthirstv; it is said that when he 
called an amir to a Qiiriltai, the latter would first make his will and 
then go to the Khan. In a.h. 746 (1345-46) Amir Qazghan, who held 
the tem'torv’ of Shall Serai, north of the Ovus, led a rebellion of the 
discontented amirs against the Khan. Qazghan was defeated in the first 

18 Ib!d., 128. 

19 Ziauddin Baraniin L's TarlkhJ Finiz SJiaJd shows no knowledge of any Tl Khan' 

aftCT Ilalalni. But he refer? to Qntla^ Khwaja is the son of Dawa, Khan of hfawaraun 
Nahr. Amir Khuwah jn -hi," KllasclnuJ FtOuh refers to the 'carrion-eaters ‘of Qaidu' ' 
(Persian text, 36). ' . ’ * ' 
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battle and lost an eye, while the Klian moved to Qarshi. But Qazghan 
challenged the Klian a second time, and Qiran was defeated and put to 
death after he had mled Trans-Oxiana and Turkistan for fourteen lunar 
years. Thereafter the central government came under the control of 
Amir Qazghan; he first gave the Khanship to Danishm'and Ughlan, a 
descendant of Ogtai Khan, but after two years he put Danishmand to 
death and gave the Khanship to Bayan Quli Ughlan, son of Surghuda, 
son of Dawa Khan. 

Qazghan is declared by the historians to have been a good ruler and 
a brave warrior. He marched in 1351 against Malik Mu izzuddin of 
Herat, who had begun to behave like a sovereign prince, but accepted 
his submission out of regard for the welfare of the people. About the 
same time his son, Amirzada Abdullah, conquered Khwarazm. In 1359 
Qazghan was assassinated while hunting by his son-in-law, Qutlugh 
Timur Baraldai. His son, Abdullah, who seems to have been accepted 
as his successor, proved utterly unwordiy of the post. Among otlier 
things, he jout Bayan Quh Khan to death, because he wanted to take 
possession of the Khan’s wife and to put Timur Shah Ughlan, son of 
Bisun Timur, in his place. 

In order to punish Abdullah, Amir Bayan Saldoz marched from 
Hisar Shadman to Samarqand and was joined on tlie-wav by Amir Haji 
Birlas at Kish. Abdullah was defeated; he fled across the Oxus to Indrab 
and died there some time later. Timur Shah, the Klian, was put to 
death for no fault of his own. Bayan Saldoz and Haji Birlas could have 
established their power over Trans-Oxiana had they the energy and the 
capacity to do so. But Saldoz, though mild and humane in character, 
was too much devoted to the wine-cup and was hardly sober for a 
week during the year; Amir Haji Birlas, as the future was to show, was 
thoroughly incompetent. As a result tlie central power vanished, and 
the officers in charge of the eight or nine districts of Trans-Oxiana 
began to behave like independent war-lords. Yezdi, the official historian 
of Timur, enumerates them as follows — (1) Haji Birlas at Kish; 
(2) Bayazid Jalair at Khojend; (3) Amir Husain, son of Musalla, son 
of Amir Qazghan, was in possession of some territories and strove to 
attain to the power exercized by his grandfather; (4) Uljai Bugha 
Saldoz at Balkh; (5) Muhammad Khwaja Apardi at Shaburghan; 
(6) Kaikhusrau at Khatlan; (7) Aljaitu Apardi at Arhang; and (8) Khizr 
Yasuri at Samarqand. Add to it, Badakhshan was in the hands of pettv 
rulers, called shahs, who secure in their high mountains, ignored all 
external authority. *Every amir and noyan, wherever he was, Yezdi 
remarks, ^considered himself leader and sovereign and raised the 
banner of oppression and independence. 

Meanwhile Turkistan (called Jattah by the historians of the period) 
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had sq)arated itself from Trans-Oxiana. ^Vhile in Trans-Oxiana almost 
all Mongol settlers had been converted to Islam and some of the 
leaders of the Jaltah also had Muslim names, our authorities state that 
a large part of the Jattah Mongols had not been converted to Islam. 
Also Turkistan or Jattah had its own Khan, Tughluq Timur Khan, son 
of Ughul Khwaja, son of Dawa Klian, who considered himself entitled 
to nde Trans-Oxiana also. 



VL AMIR TIMUR 


CRIMES, APOLOGIA AND CONFESSIONS 

Among the killers’ who have claimed to belong to tlie Prophet’s 
creed, Amir Timur Gurkan, entitled the Sahih Qiran (Lord of Fortune), 
has surpassed all others with reference to the murder of peaceful non- 
combatant Mushms and, in a much smaller degree, non-combatant 
non-Muslims, who were beheaded by his orders or put to death in 
more original ways. 

It was a well-known fact tliat after a reign of thirty-six years 
(1370-1405), characterized by unrivalled military and political successes 
and world-^vide murders, Timur had gone to his account with a tor- 
tured mind, because crimes of this type cannot (according to Islam 
or any other creed) be forgiven merely owing to the repentance and 
prayers of the criminal. Also in the countries he had ravaged — ^the 
Arabian lands, in particular, where he was regarded as an anti-Muslim 
monster, a barbarian and a Hell-hound — there were not only murmurs 
of relief at his death but very audible curses of the dead tyrant. It 
was obvious, that a good part of these curses would go into the his- 
torical literature of the Arabs and damn Timur for all time. Mean- 
while the Timurid empire had vanished, the only remnants being 
the minor kingdoms of Herat, Fars, Trans-Oxiana and Kabul. Timur 
had Jeft thirty-six descendants, at the: time of his death and the family 
had remarkable power of multiplying;, nevertheless,, the Timurid 
princes kept kilhng each other or were beheaded by their enemies. 
Under these circumstances Mirza Shah Rukh of Herat and his son, 
Sultan Ibrahim of Fars, thought it necessarj^ to bring out an oflGcial 
history of Timur — the Zafar Nama of Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi — ^based 
upon the Chaghatai official records, information given by officers 
acquainted with facts and, finally, on royal decisions. The work was 
published nineteen years after Timur’s death. 

The Zafar Nama is intended to praise and justify Timur but, if 
the sugar-coating put for the sake of his royal patrons is taken away, 
Yezdi’s Zafar Nama becomes a charge-sheet against one of the world’s 
greatest criminals.! 

1 The greatest of anfa'-Timurid Avorks is the Ajaibul ilaqdur f Ahwal-i Timur of 
I^n-i Arab Shah in Arabic! Gibbon characterizes it as ‘malevolent’ on account of its 
hostile expressions, but there can be no doubt that Ibn-i Arab Shah cxpr^ses the 
opinions of his educated contemporaries about Timur. But since, in spite of his efforts, 
he had not the correct facts which were available to Yezdi, I have preferred to base 
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‘At a time when the truth was remembered by thousands 
(? millions),’ Gibbon remarks, ‘a manifest falsehood would have implied 
a censure on Timur’s real conduct.’^ Yezdi, therefore, admits the great 
massacres and destructions of Timur so that he may hide his smaller 
crimes. An attempt is made to justify Timur on the following lines, all 
of which end in a blind alley. 

(a) Yezdi’s work is full of Quranic verses, mostly irrelevant. The 
implication seems to be that Timur’s life was directed by Quranic 
ideas. But the following well-known verse, which was bound to come 
to the mind of any of his readers acquainted with the Quran, is totally 
ignored : ‘And he who kills a Musalman intentionally, his punishment 
is Hell, and it is a bad destination.’ Is this a suggestion by silence? 

(b) This Universe is a manifestation of the One in the Many. The 
organs of the human frame, a microcosm of the Universe, are kept in 
order by the human mind. In the same way the power and authority 
of the monarch keeps society in order. On the basis of this weak simile 
and a misinterpreted verse of the Quran, Yezdi expects us to accept 
the following conclusion : 

‘As successful monarchs and world-conquering heroes have a com* 
' plete portion of Divine favour— “And We have sent you as Our 
deputies {khalifa) on the earth", the Quran says^ — the Divine 
attributes of terror and kindness find their final expression through 
this highly honoured and distinguished group. Sometimes the 
lightning of their anger begins to fall and they bum the world 
with their \vTath or overthrow a whole country, but when the wind 
of (Divine) favour begins to blow, they light a thousand lamps of 
mercy with their kindness and make a whole world prosperous.'^ 

But since such an argument would have justified every crime, 
provided it was committed on a large scale, like the crimes attributed 
to the Pharoahs by the Quran, it is not pressed home. It was, however, 

this chapter on Yezdj’s otEcial work. In India everything that was derogatory to Timur 
was suppressed, e.g. the last part ot Afif* ToriWr-i Firus Sfiahi, The ao-caifed ‘Institutes' 
(Tuzuk), consMing of tu-o^parts. Policy (Kemkaf) and Regulations, In tchich Timur is 
made to speak In the first person, are proved by their internal evidence to be the 
absurd compdatton of later times. But an Indian pilgrim, Abu Talib Husaini, succeeded 
in rescuing a fragment of the confidenlial Autobiography prepared at Timur’s order 
in Turkish verse, this work has survived in spite of being proscribed by Shah Jaban 
and I have had no hesitation in using it. An Id-gah inscription cursing Timur has also 
survived in OelhL 

2 Gibbon; Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter LXV. 

3 The Quran (as already not«l) says this not about kin^ (maliJb) but about iiAH, 
who alone among all living creatures is required to live according to a moral law. 

4 Zofar Kama. VoL II. 253-54. 
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taken up later on by Abul Fazl with reference to Akbar, but on a 
different plane. 

(c) The following statement about Timur is repeated again and 
again : 

'The real character of His Majesty was inclined to justice and the 
promotion of the prosperity of the people and the object of his 
high ambition was the building up of territories. The terror dis- 
played and the destruction wrought occasionally by his world- 
conquering troops was due to tlie necessities of conquests, for 
countries cannot be annexed without punishments and the 
, establishment of prestige.’^ 

But the term 'occasional’ can hardly be applied to the plunder 
which his army collected year after year. ‘The officers of tlie victorious 
troops’, Sharafuddin admits, ‘were better provided and wealthier than 
the officers of other days.’ And as to the soldiers, it was understood 
on botli sides that Timur’s high standards of military disciphne would 
be relaxed when his genius and tlieir toils had made the plunder of 
a rich city or a rich countryside possible. Some misbehaviour of tlie 
conquered people could always provide an excuse, and where feven 
this was hard to find, tliey could, like the inhabitants of Damascus, 
be punished for the crimes of dieir supposed ancestors several cen- 
turies earlier. Yezdi makes the most he can of Timur’s very meagre 
constructive work. 

(d) Another hne of argument, repeated quite often, is to make 
Fate or Destiny responsible for Timur’s crimes. If prosperous cities 
were destroyed, it was because God had so willed it from tlie begin- 
ning of Time. Did Yezdi expect us to forget that this sort of justifica- 
tion is available for every crime and every criminal? 

There was a latent contradiction in Timur’s life. Ibn-i Arab Shah 
' is correct in saying that tlie yasas of Chengiz and the traditions of 
. the Mongols were fundamental to Timur’s character and policy, and 
tliat tlie Quran and Muslim traditions did not matter except as exter- 
nal forms. Neverdieless, his father and grandfather had been pious 
Muslims and he had been lirought up in a Muslim atmosphere. So 
towards die end of liis life, when he was face to face with death, his 
mind began to be tortm'ed by die thoughts of the crimes he had 

committed. i . • r i 

Clavijo, visiting Samarqand about the end of his reign, found 
Timm* inaccessible, though his officers would not say diat he was ill. 
Abu Talib liusaini in his fragment of Timur’s Autobiography refers to 


5 Ibid.. 449. 
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two very horrid dreams of Timur at tliis time.fi First, Timur dreamt 
that he was sitting on an elevation while the people, whom he had 
murdered, assuming hideous shapes, had formed a large circle which 
was gradually closing round him. Ulien he had been nearly surround- 
ed, Timur woke up in a fright. He wrote to his pir (religious guide), 
and the latter advised him to be more careful about his prayers and 
religious rites. But the second dream left Timur no margin of hope. 
He dreamt that he was before a great ditenn or office and went in to 
enquire about the country whose revenue records were kept there. 
‘We do not keep the revenue records of any country but of human 
lives’, lie was told. ‘How rmteh life is left to roe?’ he enquired. 
'Hardly any’, was the answer. Tliis time es'cn his religious guide could 
give him no consolation. 

The facts were so well known tlint it was impossible to hide them; 
so Yezdi tried to put them in the best perspective possible: 

‘WTien the power of the Sahib Qiran rose through Divine assist- 
ance, the inhabiled world had been under the firm power of tribal 
chiefs {muhthtt iawaif) and various tvpcs of (petty) nilers for several 
years; and as the wars and struggles of the rulers of cities and dis- 
tricts are bound to ruin and destroy the people, peace and security 
had disappeared from the countries and the great land-routes. Rob- 
bers had obtained control of the counln’side and lawless t)Tants of 
the cities, and the affairs of mankind had deviated totally from the 
path of rectitude. ^Vhen in the Imman body, which is the epitome of 
the universe, poisonous elements accumulate and health declines, it 
is obvious that cure is not possible svilhout strong purgatives, which 
throw out the diseased material. And when the diseased material is 
thrown out suddenly, man)' lieallhy tissues are also lost with it. 

‘Since Divine destiny had pre-ordained that the affairs of the 
world would be brought back to normal conditions through the sweet 
and bitter sharhat — the kindness and the terror— of the unrivalled 
Sahib Qiran, God's kindness clcs'ated him above his fortunate con- 
temporaries and miraculously distinguished him with the grant of 
dominion. Consequently, by God’s guidance, the claim for world- 
conquest and svorld-dominion began to germinate in his mind, and 
owing to Divine assistance he conquered the great countries of the 
world in a very short lime. He seized them from the cruel tyrants of 
the time, adorned them with justice and equity and spread the carpet 
of peace in such a way that if a lonely man travelled with a vessel 
full of gold and silver 'from east to west, he would not be molested by 
robbers and wicked men. 

6 Mumjcript la the Mwlto UnJvwdly Libnuy. 
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‘But in the course of tliese events, as has’^he idea that God had 
in this Book of Victory, many horrible thing.nd some time after his 
tions, plunder, enslavements — ^liad to be orderecrom Chengiz. Yezdi 
conquest. So when His Majesty returned with goob>>ed world is not 
capital after the conquest of Syria, Riiiii and Georgia anco and other 
lishment of his power over the whole of Iran from one end ’lowing 
other, his eternal good fortune inspired him to make up for thede 
faults by a holy war — ^“and one holy campaign is better than this 
world and all that it contains.” Therefore after the marriage celebra- 
tions of his grandsons were over, he called the princes and amirs — in 
accordance with Quranic precept, “Consult them in your affairs” — to 
a special meeting and spoke as follows : “Almighty God has given me 
such good fortune that I have seized tlie world witli my sword and 
I have subdued the kings of tlie world tlirough force and terror. God 
be praised for it, for few kings have equalled me in tlie extent of their 
territory, the strength of their dominion, the jiroper execution of their 
orders and the large number of helpers and followers ! And since such 
an object cannot be attained without terrorism, massacres and retalia- 
tions, during these campaigns and conquests, some events, which 
have led to the injury and distress of die people, have taken place as 
a matter of necessity. At this moment I am determined to do some- 
thing to compensate for all these sins {isms). The \1rtue wluch every- 
man's hand cannot perform is war with kafirs (non-Muslims) and the 
overtlirow of infidels, for this requires both pow-^er and prestige. It 
seems proper that I should take the army, owing to tlie campaigns of 
which these crimes have been committed, to China and Cathay, 
which are realms of infidelity, wage a holy war, destroy their fire- 
temples and idol-temples and build mosques and houses of (Muslim) 
worship in their place. Then, may be in accordance with the Quranic 
verse, ‘Good things remove evil things’, this ivill lead to the forgive- 
ness of my faults.” 

The above argument is summarized by Gibbon as follows : Tlie 
torrents which he had shed of Muslim blood could be expiated only 
by the destruction of an equal number of infidels. But tlie Lord in 
His mercy had decided to save China, and the hand of death struck 
down Timur ‘with his sins full blowTi’ at Otrar. 

CAUSES OF timer’s SUCCESS 

It is not difficult to point out the main causes that made Timur’s 
career possible. There was no large territorial authority for him to 
chaUenge; he could overtlirow the district w^ar-lords one by one 

7 Yezdi, Zo/or Nantah, Vol. n, 627'31. 
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two very horrid drear slightest danger of a combination between 
that he was sitting ' 

murdered, assumicd soldiers of a very high standard could be had in 
was graduaU'iiiost of the peaojful inhabitants turned into levies 
ed, Tinuy' Chengiz and his successors must have perished, but those 
and Survived had probably become professional soldiers. In any case 
iimur’s recruiting officers had no difficulty in finding the soldiers he 
wanted and for the fixed time he wanted. But it was understood that 
within this time, short or long, they would get enough plunder to last 
them for the rest of their lives; and Timur knew well enough that if 
his soldiers did not gel the plunder they wanted, he would not be able 
to get recruits later on. 

Thirdly, in the countries conquered by the Mongols — ^Trans- 
Oxiana, Persia and Iraq — a Mongol governing class had been estab- 
lished; this class had been formally converted to Islam, but in most 
important matters it still lived by the traditions of the Mongols, which 
not only permitted but glorified wholesale massacres. Had any Muslim 
ruler before Chengiz ordered the wholesale destruction of dties, 
which had for centuries been the centres of Muslim culture and in- 
dustry, be would have been treated as a lunatic— ^lisobeyed by his 
soldiers, deposed by his officers and put to death. But Chengiz bad 
established the tradition of massacring peaceful city-inhabitants and 
Timur was able to continue the tradition. To these considerations we 
have to add the personal genius of Timur — capacity of learning from 
experience, extraordinary administrative and military skill, faultless 
judgement, ability to use and improve upon all the scientific inven- 
tions of his day, power to control his subordinates through punishments 
and rewards, diplomatic trickery and craft, and, above all, a misture of 
great daring and extreme caution so that we seldom find him taking 
a false step. 

It is obvious that achievements like Timur’s, which were due to 
the unremitting labour of forty-six years, could be only possible for a 
man blessed with excellent health,- exuberant physical energy and a 
physical frame that could stand all the trials to which it was subject- 
ed in ceaseless campaigns. A wound in the foot gave him the repu- 
tation of being lame, but he could walk three or four miles when 
necessar)'. We often find him riding for twenty-four hoius at a stretch, 
and applying himself to office-papers or to the arrangements of a 
siege or a battle after a sleepless night on horse-back. Unlike Jalalud- 
din Mankbami, he won no reputation by his personal combats, but 
when challenged to a duel by a Turkish opponent of equal status, he 
did not hesitate to accept it. 

Tlie tragedy of Timur’s career lay in the'fact that he had no other 
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principle beyond mere personal ambition. Tlie idea that God had 
chosen him to rule the world came into his mind some time after his 
accession, but it was clearly an inlieritance from Chengiz. Yezdi 
quotes a remark of Timur to the effect that ‘the inliabited world is not 
large enough for one great ruler’; and the people of Aleppo and other 
cities were punished for not immediately recognizing the following 
contention of Timur ; ‘The Divine Decree has subjected the whole 
world to my power and the eternal God has assigned all countries to 
my command. And yet not a single public institution has come to us 
from Timur. Unlike the Seljuqs and other empiie-builders of Ajam, he 
did- not bring peace and prosperity to tlie peoples he had conquered; 
he was incapable of even devising a law of inheritance for the mem- 
bers of his own family which would prevent them from blinding and 
killing each other. 

THECONQUESTOFPOWER 

In later days a lot of fuss was made of the fact that Timur ancj 
Chengiz were descended from tlie brothers, Tomnah and Qachuh ■' 
Bahadur, but this sort of honour Timur had to share with several 
thousand men dien living. It is also claimed that Timur was descended 
from Qarachar Noyau, the wazir of Chaghatai, but tlie government 
of Kish and Qarshi had gone to a collateral liranch, represented by 
his uncle, Haji Bh'las. Timur’s father, Taraghai, and his grandfather, 
Takl, had passed tlieir lives in affluent middle-class conditions, but 
diey had no official status. Timur was a member of the aristocratic 
class, Mongoloid and respectable, but otherwise, as Yezdi insists, he 
was a self-made man and the real founder of the d)mast)'. 

Timm' was born on die night of 7/8 April 1334. His fadier died 
when he was twenty-five and in the same year, spring of 1360, 
Tughluq Timur Klian (son of Ughul Kliwaja, son of Dawa), die ruler 
of Turkistan (or the Jattah) invaded Trans-0.\iana to establish his 
hereditary claim. During die thirty-eight years diat had passed since 
Tarm.sliirin Klian’s death, there had been eight Klians in Trans-O.xiana 
and now there was no Hian at all. Tluee Jattah amirs were oideied 
to proceed against- Kish; Amir Haji Birlas fled across the 0.vus, but 
Timur parted from his uncle, met the three Jattah amirs, who wel- 
comed him owing to his offer of allegiance to their Klian, and assign- 
ed Kish to him. But ti'oubles at home compelled Tughluq Timur to go 
back, and Haji Birlas returned and took possession of Kish. 

Next year, in the spring of 1361, Tughluq Timur Klian returned 
again. Haji Birlas fled once more to Khurasan and was slain m the 
district of Sabzivar. Timur presented himself before the khan and 
was welcomed. But the Klian decided that his presence m his own 
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country was necessary and left Trans-Oxiana in charge of his son, 
Ilyas Kliwaja, with Amir Bitichek as his chief adviser. Timur may 
have been appointed as a counsellor, but Bitichek made up his mind 
to crush him. There was no alternative for Timur but flight; any one 
^vho handed him over to the government of the day would reap a 
rich reward, and for the next two years he was a hunted man. His 
one companion in his misfortunes was Amir Husain, a grandson of 
Amir Qazghan and the brother of his wife, Aljai Turkan Agha.8 
Takl, the ruler of Khayuq, attacked them with a thousand men. 
They fought and killed Takl, but as a result of the battle they had 
only seven followers left. They m.inaged to reach the chaul or desert 
area west of the Oxus, but three of their followers, who were Khura- 
sanis, fled away with their horses. Timur started for the oasis of Jauf. 
Being stopped in the way by some Turkomans, he hid his wife in a 
corn-well and prepared to fight. Fortunately, he was recognized by 
one Haji Muhammad, who told the Turkomans to behave properly 
and helped Timur to join Amir Husain at Mahmudi. But Timurs 
■ '• ^ygrst misfortune was yet to come. The^Tutkish® ruler of Makhan, Ali 
Beg, son Shjjh-oHKe 'i![us of Chun*gharbani, sent sixty 

men to capfuie him and confined him for sixty-hvo days in a dark 
room so full of fleas that Timur could not prevent them from climb- 
ing up his feet. But Muhammad Beg, the elder brother of Ali Beg, 
sent him a message scolding him for this inhuman and purposeless 
ill-treatment of a brother Turkish aristocrat, and Timur was set free. 

Amir Husain then proceeded to Garmsir in southern Afghanistan 
beyond the reach of the Jattah, and Timur, after spending some days 
in hiding at Kish and in his elder sisters house at Samarqand, joined 
him there after collecting some of his followers in the way. The 
ruler of Sistan asked them to fight for him against the Siksiz; in the 
battle that followed Timur was wounded in the foot and had to wait 
at Tuman till he recovered. Belief came to the two adventurers o\ving 
to the death of Tughluq Timur; Ilyas had to go home to ascend the 
throne of his father, and ‘Husain and Timur succeeded in defeating 
the retreating Jattah forces at the battle of the Iron Bridge. They then 
held a Qiiriltai and elected Qabl Ughlan, a descendant of Dawa 
Klian who had been living in abject poverty, as their Klinn. Amir 
Husain kept the Khan with him. 

In May 1363, however, the Jattah forces attacked Trans-Oxiana 
once more. Husain and Timur were defeated after a stiff battle and 

8 The term aglia was at that time wsed as a title for princesses. 

9 The term Turk and Mughal had gradually come to indicate the converted and 
the unconverted members of the steppe-^ps. 
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fled for security to tlie region soutli of the Oxus. The victorious Jattah 
then marched to Samarqand, but the citizens led by two mullahs and 
a cotton carder, named Abu Baler Kabir, defied the Jattah anny for 
four months and forced it to retreat. Amir Husain and Timur then 
reappeared on the scene; tliey left the mullahs alone but punished all 
working class leaders who had defeated the Jattali. Lastly, Amir 
Husain insisted on collecting a heavy levy from the nobles, and Timur 
had to pay on behalf of his officers from his own pocket. 

Timur was not prepared to be loyal to his senior partner, who was 
grasping and arrogant. He consulted his fellow-amirs; they adinsed 
him to fight Husain, but when it came to a show-down, tliey went 
against him. As a result, Amir Husain’s power was established over 
the whole of Trans-Oxiana and Timur had to fl\' to the desert east of 
the Oxus. He had to face two more } ears of difficulty and want of the 
land he had known before. In tlie midst of his misfortunes he suipris- 
ed friend and foe by capturing Qarshi with 24.3 men, when it had 
20,000 soldiers to defend it. The exploit was onlv important for its 
moral effect, for when Amir Husain advanced in full force, Timur liad 
to fly across the Jaxartes. His last resource was to appeal to the Jattali, 
but since the majority of the Jattah had not yet been converted to 
Islam, the religious scholars insisted on an understanding between 
Timur and Husain. Timur agreed, and in the days of cooperation that 
followed, he helped Husain to conquer the shahs of Badaklishan in 
their Himalayan heights. Later on he described it ‘as mi' stiffest fight’. 
According to Yezdi tlie following defects of Amir Husain’s character 
were responsible for his dovmfall, because tliey drove the amirs to 
join Timur — ^“greed of wealth, stinginess, harshness of temper, vio- 
lence of language, false ideas about him.self, arrogance and haughti- 
ness.’ 


Timur had no illusions about tlie amirs he had to deal witli, but 
so long as tlie majority kept tlieir word, lie could ignore the promise- 
breakers. His terms seem to have been that Sa\'urgamatish, a Timurid 
officer descended from Chengiz on whose loyalty he could rel\% 
should be elected ‘Klian’ at the stalling of the campaign, aiid that 
Timur himself should be elected ‘king witli the title of Amir and 
the designation of Sahib Qiran in case of success. 

When all arrangements had been completed, Timur collected Ins 
forces and rriarched with the new Khan against A^nir Husain, v lo 
was at Hinduan, a fort he had built near Balkh, which had been m 
ruins since tlie time of Chengiz. Tliough some of Timurs allies desert- 
ed him, the issue was never in doubt. Timur’s message to Husain was 
simple and crystal clear: ‘Come out and obey. Husam ultimatelv 
tried to hide himself in die mosque of old Balkli, but he was captured 
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and brought before Timur with his hands tied. Timur slied crocodile 
tears and allowed him to depart all alone on horseback for the Haji 
pilgrimage. But two of Timur's officers put him to death before he 
could go verv far; also two of his four sons were pul to death while 
the other two succeeded in escaping to India. The fort of Hinduan 
was destroyed and Amir Husain’s houses were razed to ground. On 13 
April 1370 (12 Ramazan), Timur ascended the throne with the full 
ceremonial of a Mongol election; the assembled amirs knelt before him 
and 'promised to obey him with one heart and one tongue’. Timur 
decided to make Samarqand his capital. 

THE JATTAH CAMPAIGNS 

Timur’s first duty was to secure Trans-Oviana against the Jaltah. 
In the first fifteen years of his reign, Timur and his officers led some 
six campaigns against the Jattah and in 137.5 Timur encamped in their 
land for over five months. The hero of the defence was Qamruddm 
Dughlat, who gave a good account of himself and kept harassing 
Umar Shaikh, Timur’s second son, who had been stationed at Andjan. 
By 1375 Timur had won great victories elscwliere but the power of 
the Jattah had not l)een broken. Timur’s campaigns in the early years 
of his reign were repeatedly paralyzed by the rebellions of his officers, 
who could fly from him to the Jattah or to the IVIrite Horde of Unis 
Klian. 

K ir w A n A z M 

In the partitioning of Chengiz’s lerritor)’ between his sons, 
Khwarazm had gone to the uUn of Juji; it was now in the possession 
of a Turko-Mongolian family that had the surname of Sufi and 
belonged to the Ghangirat xuh-itht't. Timur waged five campaigns 
against Kliwarazm, and since it was not a part of 'Trans-Oxiana, 
Timur’s policy towards it was one of terror and destruction. During 
the first campaign in 1372 the territory of Khwarazm was plundered, 
but so far as the city was concerned Timur accepted a treaty. In 1374 
Hasan Sufi, who had invaded Timur’s territor\’, submitted without 
fighting. Timur’s third campaign was frustrated hy the rebellion of 
his officers at home. In 1375 Hasan Sufi tried to take advantage of 
Timurs war with Urus Khan, and Timur, on his part, was not prepar- 
ed for any further compromises, Khw'arazm fell after a siege of three 
months and six days. The sueforious armv extended its hands in 
plunder and seized both men and property. .. Tl^c buildings were 
destroved and all persons of note — nacn of education, traincrl slaves 
{maicath), persons who remembered the Quran by heart and artisans 
— were marched to Kisb. .. Women and children were enslaved and 
\ 
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the men weie put to death with swords and arvows/lO Lastly, when in 
1389 an army of Tughtamish marched to Trans-Oxiana via l^warazm, 
Timur, who was then returning from Persia, decided on its total 
destruction. 'The world-compelling order was enforced that all the 
inhabitants of the city and territory of IChwarazm were to be marched 
to Samarqand; the city was destroyed and sown with barley.’H 

TUGHTAMISH 

Our authorities refer to three kingdoms east of the Jaxartes: 
Turkistan controlled by the Jattah; Mughalistan till the river Irtish; 
and west of it the "White Horde of Unis Khan. Tughtamish, a Juji 
prince, was defeated by Urus and fled to Timur. Since Timur refused 
to surrender Tughtamish, the result was a war without anv battle. 
Through three winter months of bitter cold, Urus Klian sat encamped 
at Saghnaq and Timur at Ofrar, some eighty-four miles from each 
other. Then Urus Klian retreated, probably because he was ill; he 
died soon after and so did Tokhta Kia, his eldest son. Meanwhile 
Timur Malik Ughlan, a habitual drunkard, ascended the throne of the 
Golden Horde. As a result Tughtamish succeeded in obtaining the 
throne of the ^Vhite Horde with Timur’s assistance in 1376, and of 
the Golden Horde with its great capitals of Serai and Astrakhan 
through his own efforts. 

FIRST KHURASAN CAMPAIGN: HERAT 

Malik Ghiyasuddin Kert, the ruler of Herat, had considerably 
extended his dominions by the conquest of Naishapur and other dis- 
tricts, but he was in no position to withstand the assault launched 
against him by Timur in 1381. All the cities and forts along Timurs ' 
route submitted, but the gairison of Qushanj decided to resist; as a 
result the fort was destroyed and the garrison put to the sword. The 
city of Herat fell into Timur’s hands, and Ghiyasuddin only attempted 
to defend the inner citadel. But the defence was paralvzed bv 
Timur’s order that soldiers who came to the ramparts to fight would 
be put to death but those who remained at home would be spared. 
Ghiyasuddin came out and submitted. The inner and outer foits of 
Herat were destroyed; the hoarded treasures of the Kert maliks 
into Timur’s hands; and the securitv-money from Herat was realized 
in four days. All tire princes of the Kert family were arrested and put 
to death later. 

Meanwhile Timur’s officers hid captured Naishapur and Sabzwar. 

10 Zafar Namah, Vol. I, 299-300. 

11 Ih!d., 448, 
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Timur marched north to Tus and drrected Annr Wah son ot Shaijdi 
Baisn the ruler of Mazendaran, to appear before hiin. To give Wall a 
Ltaite of his power, he stmek at Istoa.n which was held by 
\Ws officers. 'All the inhabitants’, Yezdi tells us were massacred 
and the citv destroyed; nothing remained of Isfarain except the 
name’iaClariio. who passed through Isfarain towards the end of 
Timur’s reign, found the city in ruins, but some persons who were 
living in those rains gave the travellers the food they needed. 

SECOND KHURASAN CAMPAIGN 

Timur spent llie winter in collecting his troops and in the spring 
of 1382 he marched by way of Maldian and Kelat into ^urasan. All 
Bee Chun-charbani, who bad imprisoned Timur once, found himsell 
in a Samarqand jail. Tlie Sadidis, a group of Ghurians who had tned 
bravely to defend the fort of Tarshiz, were captured and sent to 
defend the Turkislan forts of Timur. Kliurasan, nmv cleared ot 
enemies, was placed in the hands of Timurs third son, Miran 
A rebellion in Herat in 1383 was brutally suppressed. 


SISTAN AND SOUTHERN’ AFGHANISTAN 

Timur decided in 138-1 to proceed against Sistan in autuirai and 
to return bv way of Garmsir, Qandabar and Kabul. Tlic fort o a 
war, which had rebelled, was reduced. ‘Ncarlj’ two . 

were seized, put over one another while still alive and^ built in 
lower wth earth and bricks, so that mankind, becoming aware 
these punishments, maj' not be incited bv the demor^f pnae 
throw itself into tlie well of destruction and perdition. The 
guard of the arm)' then ravaged the countrs’ up to the gate of is a 
city. Its ruler. Shall Qutbuddin, had no intention of fighting; he se 
his emissaries to offer his submission and then came out and 
dered. But the resistance offered by some of his subjects was wa 
an excuse for destroying the citv. "Tlie warriors killed the i 

and dug up the cit)’. All were slaughtered, men and women, o 
)oung, from babies to men of a hundred years. Ever}'thing was 
or plundered, even nails in the walls.' . 

The Tatar armv then marched up the river Helmund. A . 
dam across the river Helmund svas totally destroyed. Tuman TuKedin. 
an unconverted Mongol, preferred to die fighting, and three m^anu 
of his unconverted followers, who were living in the fort of 
Bazar, were throu-n dmvn the hill or beheaded. The fort of 
held by a tribe caUed Ta’aji, met a similar fate. The fort ot to 


12 Ibid., 325. 
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Afghans of the Sulaiman hhls was seized and the garrison distributed 
for execution among Timur’s soldiers according to Mongol tradition. 
Qandhar submitted without a struggle. The campaign brought Sistan 
and Zawalistan (Ghazni) into Timm-’s hands. 

MAZENDARAN 

This Iranian province, witli its capital at Astrabad, was governed 
by Wali, a descendant of Shaikh Baisu, an TI Khan’ oflBcer, but two 
districts of eastern Mazendaran adjoining the Caspian sea, Amil and 
Sari, had been captured from its Turko-Mongolian officer, Afrasiyab, 
by Saiyyid Qawamuddin and his disciples. Mazendaran has a heavy 
rainfall of about 80 inches a year, and consequently tlie forest in the 
region was very tliick. In the spring of 1383 Timur cut his way 
through the forest to Astrabad in twenty da 3 's and then established 
his power there after a great slaughter. The Saiyyids of Amil and Sari 
were ordered to obey his governor at Astrabad, but were otherwise 
left undisturbed for the time-being. Timur then marched to Azarbai- 
jan and captured Sultaniah, one of the capitals of the Tl Klians’. 
Then thinldng that his power there was safe, he returned to Samar- 
qand. But in the winter of 1383-84 Tughtamish sent an army soutli 
via Darbend; it plundered Tabriz for ten days and tlien retreated. 
Since Tughtamish owed so much to Timur, his behaviour was un- 
e.xpected, but a strong antr-Timurid part)' had been fomied at his 
court. 

THE THREE YEAR CAMPAIGN 

Timur decided to take up the responsibility for the whole of Iran, 
ordered his, recruitment officers to enlist an army for three years and 
started again in die, spring of 1386. He re'Cstablished his power at 
Azarbaijaii and this brought him into conflict with two new enemies 
— the Turkomans led by Qara Yusuf and later on by his son, Qara 
Muhammad, and Sultan Jalair, descendant of a famous II Khan offi- 
cer, Husain Buzurg, who governed Baghdad and a part of Iraq. These 
enemies were destined to woriy Timur up to the end of his life, but 
for the present he decided to attend to other matters. 

(i) Malik A'izzuddin, the ruler of Lar-i Kuchak, was crushed; his 
fort of Khurramabad was captured and its garrison thrown down the 
hill-side, (ii) Timur carried fire and sword through Georgia in the 
traditional Mongol manner and called it a lioly war . The rulei of 
Tiflis, called Buqrat, was captured; he decided to become a Musal- 
man and presented Timur with an armour which he claimed had 
been worn by tlie prophet David, (iii) Since the Ottoman emperor, 
Bavazid Ildimm (Thunder-bolt), had been annexing the territories of 
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the independent princes of Anatolia, Tahrtan, the ruler of Erzrum, 
decided to side with Timur. Timur marched to the fort of Erzenjan, 
reduced it in one day and handed it over to Tahrtan. Bayazid, 
curiously enough, took no notice of the fact, (iv) Timur then sent his 
forces in all directions. Both Malik A'izzoddin Sher, the ruler of Van, 
and Tizak, the Christian ruler of Armenia, submitted, but since the 
garrison of Van insisted on resistance, it was reduced after a siege of 
twenty days and thrown down the hilhside. (v) Timurs next objec- 
tive was southern Iran, various districts of which were governed by 
princes of the Mijzaffarid dynasty. Shah Shuja, famous owing to the 
verses of the immortal Hafiz in hts praise, had appealed to Timur for 
his dynasty in a pathetic letter from his death-bed in 1S84 and Timur 
had acceded to his request. Timur would have followed his usual 
policy of annexation, plunder and slaughter in anv case, for he had 
to reward his soldiers and establish a reign of terror. But the beha- 
viour of the Muzaffarid princes offered him a good e.xcuse for their 
ultimate extermination. 

Zainul Abidin, son of Shah Shuja and ruler of Isfahan, had been 
summoned by Timur, but instead of obeying the order, he had Im- 
prisoned Timur’s messenger. When Timur marched against Isfahan, 
Zainul Abidin fled to his cousin, Mansur, who had him blinded. The 
notables of Isfahan, liowever, came out to offer their homage to 
Timur, Timur put one of his officers In charge of the city; the popu- 
lation was asked to surrender Us arms and horses, and Talar officers 
were directed to supeivise the collection of securit)'-money by the 
cit\' notables. But at night one Ali Kachh, an ironsmith from Tehran, 
began to beat a drum and a city crowd killed the collectors of 
security-money and some 3,000 soldiers. This gave Timur the oppor- 
tunity he wanted. 

‘Next day he directed the city to be captured, and apart from the 
quarters in which the Saiywids and mawalh (judges) lived and the 
house of Imamuddin Wa’iz, who had died in the previous year, 
he ordered a general slaughter of the citizens with ever)’ variety 
of cruelty. The houses of some peopl?, who had protected the 
Tatar soldiers, also escaped. But the terrible order was given that 
every group of 1,000, 100 and 10 Tatar soldiers was to produce 
the number of severed heads allotted to it, and .separate officers 
were appointed to sec to the enforcement of this order. I have 
heard from reliable svitnesses that many soldiers, who did not 
wish to commit murder, purchased severed heads from officers in 
charge of the enforcement of the order {tjasaqh) and handed them 
over; at first the price of a severed head \%’as 20 Kubki dinars but 
later on, when most soldiers had handed oyer the heads demanded 
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from them, a severed head was offered for half a Kubki dinar and 

no one would purchase it/i3 

Some persons, who had not been slaughtered during the day, tried 
to escape at night, but as snow had fallen, tliey were traced owing to 
their footsteps to their hiding places and put to death. ‘According to 
the recorded figures, at least 70,000 persons were put to death and 
them heads were piled uj) at various places outside Isfahan.’ 

When Timur proceeded to Shiraz, all tire Muzaffarid princes came 
and submitted to him along with the Atabeks of Lar and Gurgin 
Lari, and the securify-money for Shiraz was duly paid. Timur, who 
had received disturbing news from home, reassigned their territories 
to them and marched back, destroying Khwarazm on tlie way, 

PARTIAL CRISIS OF 1388-89 

Had there been any unity of plan between Timur’s domestic and 
foreign enemies, he would have faced a real crisis. SHll his power, 
tliough shaken badly, was re-established by his officers during his 
absence. First, an army of Tughtamish, marching by way of die das/ii 
east of the Aral, sea and die Jaxartes, inflicted a severe defeat on 
Timur s son, Umar Shaikli, whom he had put in charge of Andjan, at 
the battle of Jagdahk; Umar Shaikli fled back to Andjan; Timur’s 
officers retreated to Samarqand to protect it, if necessaiy; and the 
invading army plundered the open countiy before retreating. Mean- 
while another army of Tughtamish, marching by way of Khwarazm, 
crossed the Oxus; it was unable to reduce Bukhara, but it burnt Zanjir 
Serai and plundered the open countr)^ up to the Jaxartes before 
retreating. 

Quite independently of Tughtamish, Ankatura, nephew of Haji 
Beg Arankut, marched widi die anny of Mughalistan by way of 
Siranl and Tashkent and besieged Umar Shaikli at Andjan. But then 
for some unknown reason he retreated to his own land. 

Too late in the day Muhammad Mirkah, the husband of Timur s 
daughter, Sultan Bakht Begum, rebelled at Samarqand and He 
was pm'sued and captm'ed by Umar Shaikli and put to death along 
with his brother, Abul Fath. The Burildai u/iis rebelled in the south; 
it was pursued up to the Hindu Ku.sh and its leaders fled for lefuge 
to India. 

After Timur’s power had been re-established, Tughtamish march- 
ed across soutliem Siberia and attacked the ciries east of the Jaxartes 


13 Ibid., 433-34. 
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in mid-winter. Though the snow reached up to the breast of his 
horses, Timur insisted on marching against the enemy. Tughtamish 
could accomplish nothing substantial and retreated. 

THE EASTERN CAMPAIGN OF 1391 

Though Timur was anxious to fight Tughtamish in his homeland, 
he accepted the advice of his officers that he should first attend to 
Khizr Khwaja Ughlan (son of Tughluq Timur) and Ankatura. Their 
advantage lay in the fact that they could wage a war in depth and 
their annihilation by Timur was not possible. Timur established his 
headquarters at Yilduz, a place two months’ journey from Samarqand. 
An army was sent to pursue Ankatura; it reached the Irtish and 
Timur’s officers crossed the river and carved their names on the tree- 
trunks on the other bank. Tlic second army under Umar Shaikh 
marched up to a place called Qara Khwaja, three months’ journey 
from Samarqand. Kliizr Kliwaja Ughlan was defeated but succeeded 
in escaping. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUGllTAMlSn T II BOUGH 
THE QIPCHAQ 

Timur undertook a long campaign of about five or si.v months 
across the Qipchaq (southern Siberia), so that by attacking the Golden 
Horde from the north, he may deprive it of its natural advantage of 
war in depth and make flight impossible. The sufferings of his soldiers 
were great but so were their spoils. Timur's militarv’ genius and his 
careful dispositions ensured the complete defeat of ’Tughtamish at 
the battle of Volga. The victorious army then spread itself to collect 
spoils — heads of cattle, horses, boys, girls, carts and a special type 
of portable tent {kliargha-i kotarma). ’The soldiers of the arm)’, who 
used to have great difficulty in earning their dailv bread, had by now 
collected so many horses and goats that they got tired of driving them 
back and left some behind.i^ Five thousand boys and girls were 
enslaved for Timur alone and the ordinary soldier also got his share. 
Timur stayed at Serai for twenty-one days and then returned home by 
rapid marches. The main camp in charge of Amir Saifuddin reached 
the Oxus in December 1391, after a forward and backward journey 
of eleven months.’!® 

’ 14 Ibid.. 549-50. 

15 The march across southern Siberia had to he carefully arranged; still Timur was 
not exploring a new region as U sometimes supposed. In fact it wax a hackneyed 
path a^x which the armies of the CoMen Horde had marched quite often. Timur 
asked his soldiers to leave a mound of stones a! Ahj Tiq; it may he there still, 
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the five year campaign (1392-96) 

Timur ordered his officers to enlist soldiers for a five year cam- 
paign, and after a short rest he started again in die spring of 1392. 
Only a brief notice of his chief achievements is possible here. 

(a) Amil and Sari: 

Saiyyid Kamiluddin and other Saiyyids were un\villing to accept 
the tenns offered by Timur and took refuge in Mahanasar. Timur cut 
his way through the forest at the rate of half a farsakJi per day. 'The 
fort of Mahanasar was reduced to a mound and is so still.TS The 
Ismailis and other people of erroneous faith were slaughtered, and 
the Saiyyids were sent to Tashkent. 

(b) Liiristan : 

Atabek Fir Muhammad, ruler of the great Lur {Lur-i biizurg), 
came and submitted. Many places like Khurramabad, Wardjurd, 
Nehawand and Tustar were seized, and soldiers were appointed to 
suppress Kurds and robbers. 

(c) Southern Iran : 

During Timur’s absence the Muzaffarid princes had been engaged 
in a bitter civil war. When Timur reached Shiraz, Shah Mansur 
attacked a Timurid force of thirty thousand widi tliree or four thou- 
sand men only; but leaving the main battle, he succeeded in reaching 
Timur and struck two sword-blows on Timur’s helmet. But soon after 
Mansur’s severed head was brought to Timur by his youngest son, 
Mirza Shah Rukli. The odier Muzaffarid princes came and submitted. 
At Qumsha on 9 June 1393, Timur ordered aU Muzaffarid princes, old 
and young, to be put to death wherever they may happen to be, and 
assigned all the territory held by the Muzaffarids to his son, Umar 
Shaikh. 

(d) Baghdad, Diarhekr, Georgia: 

Timur’s officers drove away Sultan Ahmad Jalair from Baghdad 
(August 1393). Timur stayed at Baghdad for two months and realized 
security-money from the inhabitants. He then pi'oceedcd to the Syrian 
province of Diarhekr and conquered a number of foits. Shaikh Ibrahim 
of Shcrwan became his loyal ally and the ruffirs of Gilan promised 
submission and tribute. In the summer of 1393 Timim waged ^ 
war against Georgia for a second time and plundered it up to Tmis. 


16 Ibid., 376-77. 
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\\nien starting on this campaign Timur had assigned the whole 
empire of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni’ to his grandson, Pir Muhammad, 
son of Jahangir. Later on ‘the whole empire of Halaku’ was assigned 
by him to his third son, Miran Shah. Umar Shaikh was coming to see 
Timur when he was killed by a stray arrow, shot from the fort of 
Kharmatu; the fort and its inhabitants were destroyed and Timur 
appointed Pir Muhammad, son of Umar Shaildi, a boy of sixteen, 
ruler of Pars in his place. 

(e) The Golden Horde and Southern Russia: 

Timur ordered a fresh recruitment; and then with an army, such 
as had not been seen since the days of Chengiz Khan, he proceeded 
north against Tughtamish, whom he signally defeated at the battle 
of the Terek (25 April 1395). Yezdi’s statement that Timur plundered 
Moscow is probably not correct, but southern Russia was certainly 
plundered up to the Don and the city of Quban was sacked. Serai 
was captured, plundered and burnt. Astrakhan tried to protect itself 
by a wall of ice-bricks; nevertheless it had to submit; its inhabitants 
were marched out and their city was burnt before their eyes. It was 
calculated that, in addition to other things, every Tatar soldier got four 
6^ f^^'e girls as part of the spoils. 

(f) Hormuz: 

Before starling home from Hamadan in July 1396, Timur 
despatched his grandson, Muhammad Sultan, against Hormuz. 
Muhammad Sultan reduced the forts of the province and compelled 
Muhammad Shah, the malik of Hormuz, to submit. 

THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 

Timurs grandson, Pir Muliaminad, thought he could equal, or 
even surpass, the exploits of Sultan Mahmud and ended by getting 
himself into a mess. In the winter of 1396-97 he captured Uchch and 
Dipalpur, established his darogha^ at various places and then besieged 
Sarang iGian, the elder brother of Mallu Khan, at Multan. The siege 
dragged on through the six summer months and after Multan had 
surrendered, the monsoon set in. The horses of Pir Muhammad’s army 
died and he had to face the resentment of the people he had plun- 
dered. But Pir Muhammad, who was destined to degenerate into a 
worthless drunkard, was saved from his difficulties by the timely 
arrival of his grandfather at the village of Janjan bv the Bias, forty 
karohs from Multan. ^ 

Timurs Indian campaign was planned as a pure plundering raid 
with an excellent time-table. The summer months of 1398 could be 
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spent in a leisurely marcli from Trans-Oxiana to the Indian frontier, 
but tlie campaign in India had to be finished in the coiuse of tlie 
winter montlis of 1398-99. He had no time for long sieges. After his 
troops had been collected in the summer of 1398, Timur inarched soutli. 
He had time enough to march from Indrab against two infidel groups 
of tire Panurs — the inhabitants of Katur and tire people of the Black 
Robe {Siyah Foshan). Timur succeeded in crossing the liigh mountains 
smTounding Katur; he burnt the houses of the infidels in the valley 
and then killed tliem on the mountain-top to which they had fled. 
But his general, Burhan Ughlan, who had been sent against the Black 
Robes, was defeated by them and fled back like a coward. This 
campaign, which had to be waged on foot, took eighteen days. 

Timur had to ensure the safety of his communications from Kabul 
tln-ough the territory of the Afghans by the building of forts and the 
punishment of tlie tribes. An Afghan chief, Musa, was induced to 
build the fort of Iiyab and then put to death with his followers. The 
fort of Naghz was built by Timur’s own ofiRcers. The massacre and 
destruction of two Afghan tribes, referred to as Puniian and Kalatian, 
in die usual Timurid style created an atmosphere of terror for the 
security of the routes. From Nagliz Timur proceeded by way of Bannu 
to the Indus; with the help of tripods, boats and reeds, his experts 
built a pontoon bridge across the Indus, which was crossed on 
21 September 1398. 

Timur’s real object was to plunder DeUii and he selected his route 
with care. Great cities had to be avoided; at the same time provisions 
had to be found for his soldiers by the plunder of helpless small towns 
and villages. He passed through a waterless tract or chaul, which the 
Zafar Nama calls the Chaul-i Jalali.^'' The inuqaddams and rais of the 
Salt , Range {Koh-i Jiidi) helped Timur to cross dieir territory and 
obtained his favours, Shihabuddin Mubarak Shah, the ruler of Jazira, 
probabl}" an island in the river Jhelum, tried to bar Timur’s way, but 
he was crushed and forced to fly on his boats down the river. After 
marching for five or six days by the side of the Jhelum, Timur came 
to a fort at its confluence witli the Chenab and ordered a pontoon 
bridge to be built. It was completed on 1 October 1398. 

In trying to justifv Timur’s Indian invasion, Sliarafuddin Ali l.ezdi 
states that the central government of Delhi, though in Muslim hands, 
was weak. But tliat was no reason for e.xtinguishing that helpless 
government altogether. The bnital fact u'as that Timur, as a lobbei, 
could afford' to make no distinctions on religious grounds; apart from 

17 That is, the wldemess which Jalaliuldin Mankhami had reached, when he fled 
from Chengiz Khan across tlie Indus. 
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sparing religious scholars and Sayyids, who were not reputed for 
their wealth, he had to plunder indiscriminately and on an extensive 
scale. The Hindus and Musalmans also made a common cause against 
him. Timur’s policy was clarified on 13 October when he reached the 
city of Talmi, thirty-five jarsakh^ from Nfultan. Here the notables of 
both communities — Hindu rais, Muslim maliks, Saiyyids and religious 
scholars — came out to meet him and offered two lakhs as security- 
money. Timur consented, but he had not come to India to collect 
subscriptions or to get public ovations, so while the security-money 
was being collected, he deemed it necessary to show his hand. “The 
world-compelling order was issued that the soldiers were to seize grain 
wherever they could find it. So acc-ording to their habit they burst into 
the city, burnt the houses, captured the inhabitants and plundered 
whatever they could find; conse<|ucntIy, no one escaped from the 
holocaust e.xcept the religious scholars and the Saiv')'ids.'t8 

Timur marched from Talmi on 20 October and encamped next 
day near Jal by the side of the Bias and the village of Shah Nawaz. 
Jusrat Klrokar, brother of Shaikha Kliokar, defied the invader with his 
two tliousand men. They were defeated and slauglilercd, though what 
happened to Jusrat is not knowm. The inhabitants of Shah Nawaz, a 
very large village, had fled away, but there was more grain there 
than the soldiers could carry with them and Timur ordered it to be 
burnt. He next encamped by the side of the Bias opposite to the 
village of Janjan. Pir Muhammad met him licrc and was given 30,000 
horses for his soldiers. 

The Bias was crossed by swimming or on boats. Tl\c next stages 
given are Sahwal, Aswan and Jahwal. Timur ordered his main camp 
(ashraq) to proceed by way of Dipalpur and to meet him at Samana, 
while he .started personally with some ten thousand horsemen. Tlic 
inliabitants of Dipalpur, who had killcrl Musafir-i Kabuli, the darogha 
of Pir Muhammad, along with a thousand Tatars stationed there, had 
all fled to Bhatnir. Also when after a nights march Timur reached 
Ajudlian (Pakpatan), famous for the grave of Shaikh Farid Ganjshakar, 
he found that the saint s descendants along with most of the inhabitants 
had fled to the same fort. No one welcomed him there. 

The fort of Bhatnir is situated in a waterless region. Timur prayed 
at the grave of Shaikh Farid and then reached Bhatnir on 7 November 
1398, after crossing over a hundred miles in one long night march. 
Rai Dulchin, the ruler of Bhatnir, W’as in no position to defend the 
Musalmans and Hindus who had fled to him for protection. But when 
the Rai submitted, his brother, Kamaluddin, a \t\isalman, continued 


18 Ihi(L. Vol. II. 55. 
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the resistance, and Bliatnir could not escape the fate of other cities. 
The Hindus burnt tlieir women, children and property by throwing 
all into fire; those who claimed to be Musalmans cut off the heads 
of their women and children as if they were goats; this done, the two 
communities determined to fight to the last.’ About ten thousand 
Hindus were killed; the number of Musalmans dead is not given; tlie 
buildings were burnt or levelled with the ground. 

The inhabitants of Sirsuti, who specialized in the rearing of pigs, 
had fled from their city; they were pursued and killed. The people of 
Ahrauni fort were plundered and killed and their fort was reduced 
to a few mounds. The task of the murderous invader was greatly 
simplified by the fact that all the inhabitants of Fathabad, Kaithal, 
Samana, Asundi and Panipat fled to Delhi in their panic, when 
common sense should have told them to fl\' further east to ^'arious 
parts of the Doab. 

In the third week of November the main camp reached Samana; on 
2 December the march from Kaithal began in full order; there was 
no resistance anywhere and on 11 December Timur crossed the Jumna 
and took up his residence in the Jahan Panah palace, which was two 
farsakhs from Dellii. Next da\' Mallu Iqbal Khan marched against 
the Tatars witli 4,000 horse, 5,000 foot and 27 elephants, but 
he seems to have fled back after the first encounter. A hundred 
tliousand Plindu captives, who were in Timur’s camj) and had shown 
delight at the idea of being rescued by Mallu, were all slaughtered. 

I^mur took every eare to fortify his camp, but the decisive battle, 
which took place on 18 Decenibeii j398 , is hardly worth describing. 
An army of 10,000 horse and 40,000 foot was all that Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq and Mallu could bring into the field. They were 
beaten decisively and fled back to the city; sometime after midnight 
the Sultan and Mallu fled away by two different gates of southern 
Delhi, leaving the citizens to their fate. On Thursda}', 20 December 
1398, the notables of Delhi came to offer their submission by the side 
of the Hauz-i Klias {Alcii Tank) where Timur had pitched his camp, 
they undertook to have the khiitba recited in Timurs name and to 
collect security-money from the inhabitants. Timur, on his part, juo- 
mised security to the ‘inhabitants of Delhi’, but his promise was given 
with a mental reservation, excluding the fugitives who had come to 
Dellii in large numbers and was, consequently, a mere deceit. J he 
■ object of his whole journe\' had been the plunder of pelhi. but it suited 
Timur to behave as if his soldiers had gone out of banc . 

. Sharafuddfn Ali Yezdi, who had cultivated the art of conveying the 
truth in flattering words so as to escape the censorship, and yet obtain 
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the patronage of his two royal masters, describes the sack of Delhi in 
the following carefully drafted paragraphs. 

On Thursday, 27 December 1398, a body of soldiers collected at 
the gate of Demi and began to attack the citizens; the great amirs 
were ordered to stop this. ‘But as eternal Destiny had decided on the 
destruction of the city and its inhabitants, all means for its destruction 
^ve^e provided.’ The royal ladies had come to see the Hazar Sutun 
palace, which Malik Jauoa (Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq) had 
built in the Jahan Panah. 

Tlie great amirs, revenue officers (bitikchis) and clerks were silting 
at the gate and recording the security-money that had been realized. 
At that time some thousand horsemen, who had orders for seizing 
sugar and grain, entered the city. Further, the world-compelbng order 
had been passed that ever}’ amir was to seize persons who had fled 
to Delhi from places that had rebelled, and for this reason also 
numerous Tatar soldiers had enteicd the city. 

‘When a large number of Tatar soldiers had entered the city, many 
groups of Hindus in the three towns of Dcllii — Siri, Jahan Panah and 
old Delhi — became insolent and began to fight; a number of them set 
fire to their houses and nronerltes and preferred to be burnt to death 
wilh their wives and chilaren. The soldiers began to plunder; and 
Timur's officers, in spite of the insolence of the Hindus, closed the 
gates so that soldiers from outside may not be able to enter and 
further destruction may not take place. Cut at that time there were 
fifteen thousand soldiers in the city; they plundered and burnt the 
houses from the evening to the morning and at some places the 
Hindus fought fearlessly. 

‘Nc.\t morning the whole army entered the city; tliere was a great 
tumult among the soldiers; and on Friday, 28 December the general 
phmdei began, and most quarters of Jahan Panah and Siri were 
sacked. On Saturday, 29 December plundering continued in the same 
manner. Ever}’ soldier captured about one hundred and fifty men, 
women and children; twenty captives svas the minimum number a 
soldier obtained. It is impossible to make an estimate of the valuable 
commodities plundered — ^pearls, precious stones, in particular, 
diamonds, varieties of costly cloth, vessels of gold and silver; also cash 
in the form of Alai tankas was beyond computation. Most of the 
women captured were wearing oniamcnts of gold and silver on their 
fingers and valuable rings on the Iocs of their feet. No one paid any 
attention to things like vegetables, medicines and cattle. 

‘On Sundas', 30 December the soldiers mos’cd to old Delhi for 
many Hindus had fled there and taken refuge in the Juma mosque,’ 
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Two officers of Timm- slaughtered tliem. On that da}^ the whole of 
old Delhi was plundered. All captives were brought out of the city 
for several days and put in charge of the officers. 'The artisans were 
distributed among the princes and liigh officers who were on tlie spot 
and also sent to diose who were at home.’ 

Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi praises Timur for the fact that he wanted to 
build a mosque at Samarqand. His justification for what happened 
runs on the following lines : ‘Persons of insight will not fail to observe 
tliat though royal forgiveness had been extended to these doomed 
people, and the khutba recited in Timur’s august name was a guaran- 
tee of peace and protection, still since the Divine order was to tlie 
contrary. . . the events which have been recorded took place.’l9 In 
other words, Timm' was innocent and virtuous; what appeared to be 
sheer criminality to superficial observers was really God’s preordained 
will. 

Iri the massacre of Delhi, the official historian refers to Hindus 
only. But there is no reason for thinking that Musalmans were spared. 
Apart from two lioly w'^ars’ in Georgia, Timur and his Tatars had 
devoted aU theii- energies to killing and plundering Musalmans — and 
the worst plunder of Musalmans was yet to come. It may be presum- 
ed that the surviving captives, apart from the artisans, were spared 
after being plundered; in any case, their being massacred is not 
recorded. 

T im in' stayed at Dellii for fifteen days. His next problem was to 
return home by a route on which he would meet w’ith no serious 
resistance but on which his soldiers would find plunder of the type 
they wanted — women, children, com and cattle. Guided by Mongol 
e.xperience of tlie past, he selected the Dun — the area between the 
Ilimalayas and the Siwaliks. But the city of Meerut, which had 
defeated the luckless Tarmshirin Klian, stood in the way, and Timur’s 
officers, who had been sent in advance, informed him that the citizens 
led by a Hindu, Safi,20 and twd Musalmans, Ilyas Afghan and the son 
of Maulana Alimad Thaneswari, were determined to resist. Timur 
reaehed the precincts of Meerut after a long march of forty miles 
with 10,000 horsemen on the afternoon of 8 Januar)' 1399. Next day 
the Tatars seized the ramparts and entered the city. For some un- 
explained reason the defence collapsed. Safi died fighting; his two 
Muslim colleagues were brought bound before Timur; the inhabitants 
were slaughtered and tlieir women and children enslaved. 

The road to the Siwaliks was now clear. This v'as an area of small 


19 Ibid., 124-25. 

20 This name seems to have been erroneously written. 
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rais and peaceful villagers, who were driven to fight in sheer dcspcrA‘ 
tion. Timur spent about a month (26 Januarj’ to 24 February 1399) in 
plundering the prosperous territory between Hardwar and the 
Jumna; he is said to have captured seven forts in the region and 
fought twenty battles with the villagers; every Tatar soldier obtained 
one hundred to two hundred cows and ten to twenty captives. 

It is noteworthy that no Indo-Muslim amir of any importance had 
joined Timur, and since he had to select some one as his represen- 
tative, he preferred Khizr Khan.21 Bahadur Xahir came to see him on 
the way to Meerut. Sikandar, the fanatic Sultan of Kashmir, thought 
he would find Timur a kindred spirit and started to meet him; but 
wh^n Timm’s officers asked him to give 30,000 horse and 1,000,000 
silver coins of 2.5 misqah each, he decided to go back. Shaiklia 
Khokar had offered his services to Timur, and out of regard for this 
all Hindus appertaining to him had been spared. Rut when Timur 
was in the Siwaliks, Shaiklia asked for permission to go home; there- 
after he ignored Timur altogether and failed to pay the tribute he liad 
promised. So the Talar army that had been sent to realize security- 
money from Lahore ravaged his territory and brought him captive to 
Timur, 

Tlie Rai of Jammu was wounded and captured, but he declared 
tliat he had become a Muslim and reaffirmed this fact by eating beef 
with the Musalmans. Timur, who had just received very disturbing 
news from the western part of his empire, accepted the conversion 
as sincere; he had no further interest in India and leaving the main 
army to come at a leisurely speed, he hurried home. He crossed the 
Chenab on 3 March and reached the Oxus on 1 May. The time-table 
of his winter-campaign in India had worked to perfection. 

THE SEVEN TEAK CAMPAIGN (1399-1404) 

While Timur was in India, the Egyptian government had re- 
established its power in Syria and Sultan Ahmad Jalair had rccaptur- 
ed Baghdad. It was also found that Timur’s son, ^liran Shab, on 
recovering from a fall from his horse, had become so mentally derang- 
ed that even the Georgians inflicted a severe defeat on the Timurid 
army; Miraii s wife, whom he bad maltreated, came and informed 
Timur that he even intended to rebel. Timur ordered his recruiting 
officers to collect an army for a seven year campaign and started for 
Azarbaijan. lie had stayed in Samarqand for four months only. Miran 
Shah was deprived of all power and his boon companions were 

21 Khizr Khaa bad fled from fear Timur to Mewat. 
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hanged. During this seven year campaign Timur conquered and 
ravaged four countries— Georgia, Syria, Iraq and Anatolia. 

(a) Georgia: 

Timur had twice invaded Georgia before; he now attacked it five 
times more, carrying sword and fire tlirough the whole region. The 
reader can imagine the worst— wholesale massacres, churches des- 
troyed, the houses of peaceful inhabitants levelled with the ground, 
vineyards and crops cut to deprive the inhabitants of their livelihood, 
and the small chieftains deprived of whatever thev possessed— for all 
this is described in detail by Sharafuddin Yezdi. All the forts of 
Georgia were captured and destroyed. At last in August 1403, Timur’s 
oflBcers got tired, and when Malik Gurgin (or George), the leading 
Georgian chief, offered to respect Islam and the Musalmans and to 
pay a yearly tribute, the religious scholars, basing their judgement on 
the Prophet’s arrangement with the Christians of Najran. declared 
that nothing more could be demanded. It was the first and last time 
that they ventured to say anything to Timur about political affairs. 

(b) Sijria: 

Barquq, tlie king of Egypt, had died and his young son, Fai-j, had 
succeeded him. Timur expected that with a young king on tlie 
throne, the Eg)q)tian government would be weak, but its real strength 
lay in the popular Arab hatred of Timur as a hideous, inlniman, anti- 
Muslim monster. The sequel proved this impression to be correct. 
Still there was no resisting the advance of Timur, who also knew the 
art of using gunpowder for mining fort-walls.22 

After Timur had reduced the Syrian cities of Bahisti and Antab, 
the forces of all neighbouring cities collected to fight him. Timur, who 


22 The term naphtha originally meant Greek fire; in modem Persia it means petrol. 
What did it mein in the period of the Mongols and Timur? Gunpowder is a Chinese 
invention and Chengiz had brought some 10,000 Chinese siege-e.vperts with him. 
Since we find naphtha being used again and again for the burning of houses by the 
Mongols, tbe reference can only be to gunpowder. Tins is clarified by Yezd., who on 
occasions uses the term, naphtha-i siyah or black naphtha, which could only me.an 
gunpowder. According to Yezdi, Timur’s men first heated the stone of the fort-wall and 
then threw vinegar upon it. This reduced the stone to dust which was drawn out by a 
chisel. The process was proceeded with and wooden stakes had to put to proven 
the fort-wall from falling. When they had proceeded deep enough, Sonpo" ^ c 

mine was laid and set on fire. But a careful e.xamination of Yezdi s 
sieges shows that e.xploding mines by gunpowder hac no proyec ’ ■ 

superior to tbe old processes-throwing munjamq-stonc. and climbing up the ampart 
with ropes and ladders. Yezdi also repeatedly refers to the kaman; rad (bou of 
thunder), which I take to be an early name for cannon. 
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had been advancing ver\' slowlv and very carefully, inflicted a signal 
defeat on the enemy at the battle of Aleppo. The soldiers, who tried 
to run back to the cit\’. were massacred at the gates; those who tried 
to flv to Damascus were pursued and killed. Only one horseman, it is 
said, was able to carr\' news of the defeat to Cairo. 

The cities of Syria easily fell into Timur’s hands now. Farj had 
come to Damascus personally, but Timur inflicted a severe defeat on 
the Syrian army on January 1401, and Farj fled back. The outer city, 
‘the real Damascus’ was easily captured, and Yazdak, the kotwal, who 
tried to defend the inner citadel was put to death. In their distress the 
notables, both secular and religious, came out to offer their homage 
to Timur and accepted securilv-money for their city. 

To the Arabian scholars, who were summoned to see him, Timur 
complained again and again : ‘Wliy had the inhabitants of Damascus 
lielped the Umayyads and the Marwanids against the Family of the 
Prophet?’ What followed is best told by Yezdi himself; 

"This complaint permeated the minds of the soldiers, and on 17 
March 1401. the worhbeonquering army stretched its hands to 
terrorize and plunder the city. The inhal>itants of Damascus, both 
men and women, were enslaved, and all their wealth and property 
seized — gold, jewels, fine cloth and valuable commodities of every 
kind. . . In fact the valuables plundered here were so great that 
the horses, asses and camels, which the soldiers possessed, were 
unable to carry the load. I have heard from reliable persons, who 
were eye-witnesses, that many soldiers threw away their Russian 
and Egyptian spoils in order to load their beasts of burden with 
the cash, jewels and vessels of gold and silver they now obtained. 

“Tlie lowest storeys of the houses of Damascus were built of 
stones but the two or three storeys above them were built of 
wood, and since this wood was varnished and coloured, it became 
even more inflammable. In normal and peaceful times a fire could 
not be controlled by the united efforts of the qazis, government 
officers, the leading citizens and the mass of the people till a whole 
quarter (mohalJa) or more of Damascus had been consumed by 
the flames. On 18 March 140-3, without any intention on the part 
of anybody, a fire started in the city and the citizens in their 
distress were quite unable to extinguish it.’23 

Even the Juma mosque of the Umav’X'ads, which had a svooden 
roof, was burnt and only one of its towers remained standing. 

*1116 whole of Damascus’, Yezdi tells us, ‘was burnt. But whatever 


Z'i 2afar Kamah, \'ol. 11, 339-41. 
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valuables it contained had been already seized; also the whole territory 
of Syria had been plundered and mined.’ On his return journey Timur 
desolated what was left. Homs was sacked : the fort of Aleppo was 
razed to the ground, and the houses still standing were burnt. 

(c) Sack of Baghdad: 

Sultan Ahmad Jalair fled away in fear, but Farj, an ofBcer of the 
Jalair tribe, made up his mind to resist to the last. Timur summoned 
all his forces and captured the city on 9 Mav 1401, after he had 
besieged it for forty days. The great city had survived the sack of 
Halaku but Timur destroyed it completeb’. ‘As too man\- soldiers had 
been killed during the battle, the terrible order was passed that every 
soldier was to bring the severed head (of an inhabitant of Baghdad). . . 
The market of slaughter became .so brisk that the broker of death sold 
a man of eighty and a child of eight at the same price, and the fire- 
grate of hatred burnt so bright that it consumed the man of wealth 
and tlie beggar in the same manner.’ Ultimately Timur ordered the 
murders to stop at the appeal of religious scholars and mystics (shaikhs). 
‘But after the inhabitants had been slaughtered in this manner, it was 
the turn of their habitations. Tlie order was given that, apart from 
mosques, schools and mystic houses (khanqahs), no building was to be 
spared; in accordance with this order tlie ramparts, markets, houses, 
buildings, palaces, mansions and everything else were turned upside 
doivn.’24 This was tlie final end of the great Baghdad, built bi' the 
Abbasid Mansur, which had been the centre of Muslim political life, 
culture, industry and commerce for centuries. 

(d) Anatolia or Bum : 

Murad I, the father of Bayazid, had made the unique discovery 
that conquests in eastern Europe were easier than in Asia; this led first 
to Ottoman greatness and then to its decline. It is the glory of Bavazid 
(1389-1403) that by wiping out the independent rulers of Anatolia, he 
made tlie emergence of an Ottoman-Turkish nation possible, and that 
one achievement alone throws all the murdeious glory of Timur into 
the shade. 

There had been a bitter correspondence behveen Timur and 
Bayazid and continuous friction at the frontier. But in the .spring of 
1402 Timur realized that he had to plunder another coimtiy in order 
to keep his military machine in working order; so with the caution 
that was ingrained in his nature, he marched towards .Ankara. Bayazid 
had no alternative but to march to its relief. M the battle of Ankara 
on 21 July 1402, the victoiy of Timur was decisive; Bayazid succeeded 

24 Ibid., 367-69. 
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in escaping but was captured and brought before Timur next day. He 
was not kept in a cage, as is sometimes said, but he died after eight 
months of captivity on 20 March 1403. 

Ankara capitulated and the whole of Anatolia or Rum lay at the 
feet of the victor. Muhammad Sultan was sent to Bayazid’s capital, 
Brusa, where the immense treasures of Bayazid fell into his hands. 
The inhabitants were plundered and their wooden houses were 
!)urnt.’-5 Timur stayed at Kotahuja, two stages from Brusa, for a 
month while his princes and officers plundered all the cities of the 
region — Adalia, Alania, Qara Hisar, Aq Shah, Qunia, etc. 'More 
plunder fell into the hands of every soldier than can be described.’ 
Timur put his soldiers into winter-quarters in various cities while he 
personally proceeded to solve the problem of Smyrna (Izmir). Here 
the knights of St. Rhodes had conslnicled a city by the sea-side; and 
supported by the ships of European nations, thev had defied a siege 
by Bavazid for seven yeans. Timur’s genius found a solution, Enormous 
tripods of wood were pul in the sea and a road of planks was con- 
structed over them so as to surround Smvrna on the sea-side. The 
garrison had to capitulate after two weeks (December 1402). IVlien 
too late in the day the ships of Europe appeared, Timur ordered 
the severed heads of the Smyrna garrison to be shot at them from his 
cannon (kaman-l rad). 

Before leaving Anatolia Timur divided the empire of Bayazid into 
pieces. He acknowledged two sons of Bayazid as rulers of’ the terri- 
tories that had been left by Murad I or had been conquered by 
Bavazid himself. As against them, Amir Muhammad and Yaqub Chalpi 
were restored to the Anatolian territories Bavazid had seized from their 
fathers. If Timur expected to keep the Ottoman empire disintegrated 
by these arrangements, the experiment vv'as a failure, for Muhammad I 
reunited all the territories of Bayazid within fen v’cars, while Timurs 
own empire was disintegrating,' 

Timur then proceeded to make arrangements for his own family. 
Ahu Bakr, the elder son of Afiran Shah, was given Baghdad, Jraq and 
Diarbekr along with the custody of his father. Miran Shah. To Umar, 
the younger son of Miran Shah, be gave Azarbaijan and the so-called 
empire of Halaku . The two sons of Umar Shaikh, Pir Muhammad and 
Rustam, were given Shiraz and Isfahan. Timur’s voungest son, Shah 
Rukh, had been already installed at Herat. Timur said nothing at this 
time about any central authority for the members of his family or about 
the succession to the kingdom of Traus-Oxiana. lie reached Samarrjand 
in July or August 1404. 

S5 Ibid., 431. 
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‘The world grips hard on the hard-striving.’ Hafiz may have had 
his contemporary, Timur, in mind when he wrote this line. For the 
great conqueror had now to face an enemy — ^death — to whom he 
was not prepared to capitulate and whom he could not hope to 
conquer. The stupid arrangements he had made about his familv in 
eastern Persia clearly show a disintegrating rtiind. Also forgetful of 
the way he had treated the death-bed appeal of Shah Shuja, he had 
a letter of enormous size, 3 yards by 17 yards, written to Far], asking 
that Sultan Ahmad Jalair be sent to him along with the severed head 
of Qara Yusuf; the Eg)'ptian government naturally ignored the dving 
appeal of a killer, who had massacred so many Arabs. 

Timur sought two means for healing his tortured mind. The first 
was to forget everything in festivities. He arranged for the marriage 
of five of his grandsons, none of them above eleven, but these cele- 
brations brought him no mental relief. Clavijo tells us that the public 
seldom got a glimpse of him and that liis healtli was wsibl)' failing. 

The second psychological remedy for Timur’s tortured mind and 
twisted conscience was a Chinese campaign in which he would be able 
to kill enough non-Muslims to make up for all his crimes. He gave tlie 
word of command, and his military machine began to work with its 
superb efficienc)'. Some two hundred thousand men were enlisted, and 
since the march to Peking would take about four to five months, it 
was planned to put the army into two winter-cantonments beyond the 
Ja.xartes — at Tashkent under one grandson, Khalil, and at Sham and 
Yasi under another grandson, Sultan Husain. Arrangements were made 
to have for one soldier provisions that would suffice for ten, and the 
carts containing the provisions were passed over tlie frozen Jaxartes. 
With the advent of the spring the army would begin its march. 

All seemed well and }'et no one was deceived. It \vas too late for 
Timur to save his soul. ‘A great fear’, says Yezdi, ‘liaunted tlie people’s 
hearts — and they began to speak about it. When such a large arm}' 
was collected in such a short time, their doubts increased and their 
minds became anxious. . . During those days people used to have 
disturbing dreams.’ Timur was sevenh'-one and no one doubted that 
his days were numbered. 

He crossed over the frozen Jaxartes and put up at the residence of 
one of his officers, Birdi Beg, at Otrar. On 11 Febmary 1405 be fell 
ill; the physicians confessed that his diseases were too complicated for 
tliem to handle. ‘Pray to God for my, soul’, 26 was his appeal to the 
officers around him. He also appealed to them to see to the execution 
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of Iiis will by which he had appointed Pir Muhammad, son of Jahangir, 
as his successor. This choice shows the extent to which his mind had 
become deranged. Pir Muhammad had no achievements to his credit; 
also he had no influence on Timur’s officers and by that time he had 
become an incurable drunkard, who left all his administrative affairs 
in the hands of his sharbatdar, Pir Ali Taz. 

On the night of 15/16 February 1405, Timur expired and the 
central government of Timurid empire vanished. 

pir Muhammad made no immediate attempt to obtain tlie throne 
of Samarqand. Only two of Timurs high officers, Shaikh Nuruddin and 
Shah Malik, were foolish enough to insist on carrying out his will. 
They were hustled out of Trans-Oxiana, and the remaining officers 
decided to put Mirza Khalil on the throne of Samarqand. lie was 
only twentj’-one but no prince older in age was on the spot. Khalil’s 
short reign has only two achievements to its credit. He completely 
squandered away in four years the treasures Timur had collected; 
precious stones were weighed out to his favourites in big balances 
like grain and absolutely nothing was left. 

During Timur’s life-lime, Khalil had secretly married Shad Malik, 
an cv-slave girl or concubine of Malik Saifuddin. Timur Iiad ordered 
her to be put to death, but on being informed that she was pregnant, 
he had stayed the execution of his order. Tlie old princesses naturally 
regarded the new queen of Samarqand \vith contempt. Shad Malik 
retaliated by inducii^ Klialil to distribute the wives and slave-girls of 
Timur among his officers in order to win over their loyalty. "Khalil 
behaved towards these princesses, whom he should have respected as 
his mothers, in a way no wise man would approve; by compulsion and 
force he gave every one of them to an officer who had not the means 
of providing for her.'27 

Yezdi in his review of Timur’s policy at the end of his book says 
that Timur, unlike other conquerors who were content with the mere 
submission of local rulers, either pul a prince of his family or an officer 
of his own in charge of the administration of every territorv he con- 
quered. But outside Trans-Oxiana this had been only possible in 
Yezdi s homeland of Kliurasan; in these two regions die descendants 
of Timur continued to govern for about a century. 

As soon as the news of Timur’s death was received, Shah Rukh 
proclaimed himself king at Herat and Umar at Azarbaijan. But Abu 
Bakr found this arrogance of his younger brother intolerable and a 
war behveen the two began. But thej' soon realized that they had to 
contend with neiv foes. Sultan Ahnfiad Jalair and Qara Yusuf Turkoman 


27 Ibid.. 727 - 23 . 
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had first fled for safety tq Bayazid and then to Eg)'pt. They now 
returned to claim their o\\ti. Sultan Ahmad succeeded in seizing 
Diarbekr, Baghdad and Iraq. Qara Yusuf inflicted a severe defeat on 
Miran Shah and Abu Bakr on 16 April 1408; Miran Shah was killed; 
Abu Bakr succeeded in escaping but was killed in the following year 
and Umar met a similar death soon after. Thus the western princes of 
Timur s family were all beheaded and vanished from the scene. 

Fir Ali Taz ordered Pir Muhammad, whose sins and drunkenness 
had passed all limits, to be put to death in February 1408, but he was 
himself killed soon after, and Shah Rukh put Iskandar Mirza (son of 
Umar Shaikh) on the throne of Timurid Afghanistan. In Trans-Oxiana 
Khalil was overthrovm and captured by a Timurid oflScer, Kliudadad 
Husaini, in 1408; but Khudadad ackiiowledged Shah Rukli as his 
superior, and Shah Rukli put his eldest son, Ulugh Beg Mirza, on ti’e 
throne of Samarqand. 

The kingdom of Herat was fortunate owing to the long reigns of 
Shall Rukh (1405-48) and Sultan Husain Mirza (1469-1506). During 
Sultan Husain’s reign Herat became a real seat of learning and 
research owing to the efforts of his minister, Amir Ali Slier, a Turkish 
poet of eminence, who collected a body of scholars, with Maulana 
Abdur Rahman Jami at their head, and prowded them witli books, 
houses and pensions. But Sultan Husain Mirza’s sons were unable to 
defend Herat eitlier against Shaibani Klian Uzbek or Shah Ismail 
Safavi — the leaders of the Uzbek and the Persian national movements. 

The Timurids of Samarqand were not so fortunate. Ulugh Beg 
had the reputation of an astronomer and a man of leaming, but he 
was badly defeated by Burraq Ughlan, tlie Juji prince of Turlastan, 
and the Jattah plundered Trans-O.xiana. Worse than that he was 
planning to kill his own son, Abdul Latif, when the latter overthrew 
him and had him put to death in 1449. Some six montlis later Abdul 
Latif was killed by the officers of Ulugh Beg, who fixed his severed 
head above the arch of Ulugh Beg’s madrassa. Abu Said Mirza (gi'and- 
father of die emperor, Zahiruddin Babur), who now ascended the 
throne, strove for years to rebuild the empire of Timur, but liis army 
was crushed by Hasan Beg Turkoman in Januar}'- 1469, and he was put 
to death. His descendants, as Babur’s Memoirs clearly prove, were 
unable to stand the onslaught of Shaibani Klian Uzbek. Thus the 
Timurids finally disappeared from both Trans-Oxiana and Persia; 
only those who succeeded in escaping to Afghanistan and India 
sur\4ved. 
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I. INDIA ON THE EVE OF THE TURKISH INVASIONS 


THE CASTE SYSTE^^ 

The century and a half that followed the exploits of Sultan Mahmud 
(999'1030) in Hindustan saw the rise of tho Rajput kingdoms, the 
intensification of the caste system and the growing Turkish pressure 
on the Gangetic plain. Tl\c situation created by the operation of these 
forces in the political and social life of the country paved svay for the 
Ghurid conquest of Hindustan. The Rajput polity gave birth to feu- 
dal institutions; the caste system created water-tight compartments 
in society and killed all sense of common citizenship, whilo Turkish 
reconnoitering activity exposed the basic weakness of the Indian 
position and encouraged and facilitated military action on a large 
scale. 

A discussion of the different theories about the origin of tho 
Rajputs is irrelevant for our purposes here. We do not find any refer- 
ence to the ‘Rajputs’ as such in the KUabul Hind of Albcnini. It 
appears that slowly and gradually the Kshattriyas of Aibcruni had 
emerged as a virile warrior race, soaketl in a spirit of romantic mili- 
tarism and chivalix', and came to he. designated as Rajputs or 
Rcijapiitra — ^‘scions of the royal blood’. TJie\’ brought the countrv from 
the Sutlej to the Son river under their control. Tlic Ghurids had 
mainU’ to deal with this new aristocracy as the political scene in the 
12th century was dominated by the Chauljanas of Sambhar and 
Ajmer, the Paramaras of Malwa,- the Kalachuris of Chedi, the Chan- 
dellas of Bundelkhund, the’Chalukvas of Gujarat, the Gahadavalas 
of Kanauj, the Palas of Magadha, the Suras and later tlie Senas of 
western Bengal. Tliis multi-state system was the main feature of 
political life in Hindustan during the last quarter of the 12th century, 
and India w.as a bundle of slates which were independent for all 
intents and purposes. Mutual jealousies and attempts at aggrandize- 
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ment of power had led to constant fluctuations in the frontiers of 
kingdoms and had peipetuated deep feelings of incurable hostility. 

These Rajput governments were t\|ncally feudal in character. 
Each kingdom was divided into fiefs held tlie members of the iml- 
ing house, die kidas. Referring to the obligations of the vassals during 
the earlier period, Dr. A. S. Altekar says that tlie feudatories were not 
jmrmitted to issue coins and they had to (a) mention tlie name of tiie 
overlord (in epigraphs), (b) attend the imperial court on ceremonial 
occasions, (c) pay a regular tribute, (d) make presents on festive occa- 
sions and when daughters were married, and (e) send a certain num- 
ber of troops.i But during our period even these obligations were neg- 
lected, v'hile the power of the feudal lord to raise and maintain his 
own armies and to impose and realize his own taxes had resulted in 
the complete dispersion of political authority and had encouraged 
centrifugal tendencies. High offices in the state were a monopoh- of 
this land-owning aristocracy, and had thus resulted in weakening of 
the authority of the king. Internecine conflict between these feudal 
lords — made possible on a large scale by the maintenance of their 
private armies — created furtlier confusion. 

When the Tmhs appeared on the Indian scene, feudalism had 
entered upon its last and by far the most disturbing phase of its his- 
tory and the practice of sub-infeudation had gained ground. Most of 
the big feudatories had their owm vassals, like samantas, thakkuras, 
raiilas, etc. The Rashtrakutas, for instance, had their feudatories like 
the Gujarat Rastrakutas and tlie Silliaras, ndio in turn had their own 
sub-feudatories.’2 In Kashmir the damaras (feudal lords) were tlie 
most disturbing factor in political Iife.3 The\' lived in small castles, 
maintained their contingents and defied the authority' of the central 
government as and when it suited their interests. In fact the actual 
administration of the country, particularly in tlie interior, v'as in tlicir 
hands. 

■ - But this political system merely reflected the basic weakness of 
the social structure of the time. The principle of caste, which formed 
the basis of the Indian social system in the 11th and the 12th cen- 
turies, had annihilated all sense of common citizenship and killed all 
patriotic sentiments. Mliatever the circumstances under which the 
system originated, it had resulted in the total annihilation of any 
sense of citizenship or of loyalty to the country as a whole. The 
demoralization that it had brought in its wake, both from the point of 

1 The State <nul Goeenimeut iti Ancient Imlin, Banar.'i.';. 19-19, 225. 

2 A. S. Altekar, Rashtrakutas and their Times, Poona, 193-1. 265. 

3 Rajatrangini, (r. Stein, VIII, 102S. 
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\iew of the individual and the community, was terrible in its conse- 
quences. ‘In the exaltation of the group', ubscrN'cs Dr. Beni Prasad, 

‘it (caste system) largely sacrifices the individual values. It strikes 
at the root of individuality and amounts almost to a denial of 
personality. It refuses to admit that every individual is, in his 
nature, universal and that he has the riglit to seek his own self- 
c.xpression, to determine his own ambitions and pursue his own 
interests, ilie principle of caste is tlie negatioji of the dignity of 
man as man.’** 

At the lop of Indian society there were four tarjius or castes — 
Bralunan, Ksnattriya, Vaishya and Sudra. Much, however, as these 
classes differed from each other, they lived together in the same towns 
and villages. 

“The Hindus’, writes Alberuni, ‘call their caste varna, i.e. colouis, 
and from a genealogical point of view they call them fataka, i.e. births. 
Tliese castes are from tlie veiy' beginning only four — Brahman, 
Kshatlriya, Vaish}-a and Sudra.'S 

The Brahman stood at the lop of the social svstem. He was con- 
sidered as ‘the very best of mankind’.^ Religion was his exclusive 
monopoly. According to AlWruni only the Brahmans and the 
Kshattriyas could loam the Vedas and therefore moksha was meant 
for tliem alone.7 

The Kshattriyas came next in the scale of social hierarchy. They 
were entrusted with the task of governing the country and protecting 
its frontiers. Tire two remaining castes — the Vaish}'as and the Sudras 
— were assigned a lower place in the social liierarch}'. Tlie main 
function of a Vaishya was to cultivate land, breed cattle and do busi- 
ness cither on his omi behalf or on behalf of a Brahman. “Tlie Sudra 
is like a sen’ant of the Brabman’,8 remarks Alberuni. Tlie Vaishyas 
and the Sudras were depris-ed of all sacred knou’ledge. According to 
Alberuni, if it was proved that a Sudra or a Vaishya had recited the 
Veda, his tongue was cut off.® Commenting on this Professor Habib 
remarks: ‘Such a polic)’ may, or may not, liavc been necessary in the 

4 The Slate and Goternmott t'n Ancient India, 12. 

5 Kitabul Hind, Ir. Sachau, I, lOO-l. 

6 Ibid., I. 100-1. 

7 Ibid.. I, IW. 

The \iew of tJie Hindu ptiilosopbers ivas, liowwcr, diffcreuf, Aecording to them 
’liberation was common to all castes ami to the whole human me, if their intention ol 
obtaining it nas perfect’. 

8 Ibid.. II, 136. 

9 Jhid.. I. 125. 
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period of the Rig Veda. But in the eleventli century— in the genera- 
tion of Alberuni, Avicenna and Sultan Mahmud— it was stupid, mad 
and suicidal; and the Brahmans, themselves' a rationalistic and highly 
enhghtened group, were destined to pay a terrible price for the most 
unpardonable of social sins.’io 

Below these four varnas was tire non-descript mass of humanity, 
known as Antyaja. They were not reckoned amongst any caste, but 
were members of a certain craft or profession. There were eight 
classes or guilds of them: (1) fuller, (2) shoemaker, (3) juggler, 
(4) basket and shield maker, (5) sailor, (6) fisherman, (7) hunter of wild 
arrimals and of birds, and (8) weaver. They lived near tire \illages or 
towns of the four castes ‘but outside tliem’.ii Tf anybody wants’, 
\wites Alberimi, ‘to quit the works and duties of his caste and adopt 
those of another caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it is a sin .’12 

The lowest people were Hadi, Doma, Chandala and Badhalu. 
They were assigned dirty work like tire cleaning of villages and other 
services. ‘In fact’, observes Alberani, ‘they were considered like illegi- 
timate children,’ and ‘are treated as outcastes’.i3 They were not allow- 
ed to live within the city-walls, and could only enter, presumably 
after due notice and at fixed hours, to perform tlrat mcirial work of 
cleaning, etc., without which no city- could exist.l-l 

What exercised the most devastating irrfluence on the social struc- 
tirre of early medieval India was tire idea of physical pollution (chut). 
Alberuni has noted with disgust arrd amazement tire workurg of this 
idea in tire social life of tire people. He remarks that everytlring which 
falls into a state of impurity, strives, and quite successfully, to regain 

10 Journal of tlie Aligarh Ilhiorical Research Insiiiutc, April 19-11, SO. 

11 KUahul Hind, I, 101. 

This list cannot be considered exhaustive of all professions practised in India at 
that time. Albenmi, it appears, simply illustrates his point here on the basis of profes- 
sions he saw in the localities he had lived in. The lives of the professional groups 
must have varied from district to district as it was characterized by diversity of cul- 
tural traditions and organizational patterns. 

12 Ibid., I, 103. 

13 Ibid., I, 101-2. 

14 Though compiled more than a thousand years earlier, the following shlokas of 
Manusmriti have a relevance to the situation described by Alberuni and it may be 
safely assumed tlrat the tide of public opinion was nmning strongly in favour of 
Manu’s doctrines : 

‘31. But the dwellings of Chandalas and Shwapachas shall be outside the village, 
tliey must be made Apapatras, and their wealth (shall be) dogs and donkeys. 

‘35. By day they may go about for the purpose of their work, distinguished by 
marks of tire brig’s command, and they shall cany' out the corpses (of persons) who 
have no relative; that is a settled rule.’ (Manu, Chapter X). 
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its original condition of purity. Tlie sun cleanses and the fresh air, and 
salt in the sea-water prevents the spreading of corruption. If it was 
not so, life on this planet would have been impossible. The Brahmanic 
conception of contamination was, however, contrary to this establish- 
ed principle of nature. If a Hindu warrior was taken as prisoner by 
the Musalmans, and was subsequently released, he was disowned by 
his caste or guild. T have repeatedly been told’, writes Alberuni, 

‘that when Hindu slaves (in Muslim countries) e.scape and return 
to their country and religion, the Hindus order that they should 
fast by way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, .'•tale, 
and milk of cows for a certain number of da)'s, till they get into a 
state of fermentation. Tlien they drag them out of dirt and give 
them similar dirt to eat, and of the like. I have asked the Brah- 
mans if this is true, hut they deny it and maintain that there is no 
expiation possible for such an individual, and that he is never 
allowed to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how should that be 
possible? If a Brahman eats in the Ijouse of a Sudra for sundry 
days, he is expelled from his caste and can never regain 

These prisoners, disowned by their own community, often embraced 
Islam. 

THE TURKISH PRESSURE 

The period under review saw the Turks making persistent 
attempts at increasing the area of their innuence in northern India. 
Tlwir pressure was constantly felt in the Ganges vallcv. Tlieir rccon- 
noitcring activity was aimctl at securing footholds 117 areas beyond 
the Ravi. (1) According to Baihaqi, Ahmad Niyaltigin had penetrated 
as far as Banaras.t^ (2) Mas'ud is reported to have captured Hansi.^^ 
(3) The Rahan inscription of Madanpala refers to his father Govinda- 
chandra as having ‘compelled the Hammira to' lav aside his enmity 
by his matchless fighting.’ts (4) In an inscription of Lakhnapala of 
Badaun, his ancestor Madanpala, is mentioned as one who made 
Hammira s incursion into the ‘river of the gods’ (i.e. the Ganges) 
impossibIe.l9 (5) The Samath inscription of JCumaradevi praises 
Govindachandra (1114-55) as one who had protected Varanasi from 

13 Ibid., ir, 162-63. 

1(5 FuJiacji (ed. Chani and Fajrjaz) 402. 

17 Ibid., 530-33. 

18 I..\.. XVTII. 16. 

19 E I., I, 64. 
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the wicked Turushka warrior.20 (6) Under Mas ud III, Hajib Tughati- 
gin, the governor of die Punjab, penetrated tip to a place across the 
Ganges which no one except Mas ud had reached before .21 ( 7 ) Vija)'a- 
chandra ( 1155 - 70 ) is also praised for his anti-Haininira activities.22 
( 8 ) The Delhi-Siwalik pillar inscription of Visaladeva, dated 1164 , 
describes the king as one who had extiipated the mJecchas.-^ (9) An 
inscription of Prithvi Rai I, dated 1167 , records the fortification of 
Hansi to check tiie progress of the Hamniira.24 ( 10 ) It appears from 
the cliwan of Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman diat Badaun, Dahgan, Kanauf, 
Malwa and Kalinjar had to bear the brunt of attacks bv the 
later Ghaznavid rulers.25 (11) An inscription at Kiradu (Jodhpur), 
dated 1178 , records that a ladv replaced an image broken bv the 
Turushkas.26 ( 12 ) The Dahhoi inscription refers to the achievements 
of riavanaprasada of the Chaluk\’a Vaghela dvnastv of Gujarat (circa 
1200 ), 'against a Turushka king.2“ ( 13 ) The Sundha Hill inscription 
.speaks of.. Kilhana (circa 1164 - 94 ) as having defeated a Turushka and 
I having erec'ted a golden gateway.28 

1 A studv the works of the poets of the ]atf>i „GhnznnyiVl npnpd — 
p • -it/ \r < ^ c o 1 8ana i and others — shows 

c Saivvid Hasa.ii, Masud Sad Salman, Kur . . , , , , . 

, Vt V K ...~cas.sion m those lands, and in- 

I la n a^jg become an almost regular feature of the life 

anSaznaMid rulers. 

icurs the hj.Q mijitaiy operations of the Ghuricls in the last cjuar- 

3re the /and the first quarter of the ISth centur\' were neither 

r tei of th, peopleqected. In fact they were the culmination of a series 
abi-upt iKg 2\//(j^y^,vions during the preceding centurv and a half, 
or spoiacpgj.gjjjjjg ajonquered and lost, and political influence was ex- 
when arCg earlie^d back. The frontiers of the Ghaznavid territory 
tended doe^ate of constant flux, 
weie thu.., oil/ 

, r ,/eTTLEMEN'TS BEFORE THE 

M U S L I t y ^ g. ^ g 

G H u R Tidatiy 

/classes, pe extension of Turkish political influence was stoutly 
,eave tli/the Rajputs during the later Ghaznavid period, Muslim 
resi_ . 

Prmceix, 319. 

-‘accor’^j’ 

•nnir” 

. A., XXX, 218. 

■ XLI, 19. 

yCfjoiwan-i Mas'ticl Sad Salman, (otl. Rashid V.isnii) 262-C5. 307, -397. 170-71, 2S. 
nCL9. 

i > j Pr. Rep. Arch. Survey W.C. 1906-7, 42. 

p E.J.; I, 26. 
fhs E.I., IX. 69. 
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traders, merchants, saints and mystics peacefully penetrated into the 
country and settled at a number of important places. These Muslim 
emigrants lived outside the fortified towns amongst the lower sections 
of the Indian population, first because of caste taboos, and, secondly, 
because of the facility of establishing contacts with the Indian masses. 

It appears that nearly half a century' before the Ghurid conquest 
of northern India, isolated Muslim culture-groups had secured a foot- 
hold in the country. Ibn-i Asir writes about Banaras: ‘Tliere are 
Musalmaus in that country since the days of Mahmud bin Subukta- 
gin who have continued faithful to the law of Islam and constant in 
prayer and goad work.’29 At Bahraich was the mausoleum of Saiyyid 
Salar Masud Ghazi who was a soldier in the army of Sultan 
Mahmud’ .30 The fact that his name and his grave survived through 
the long years between the Ghaznavid invasions and the Ghurid ^cu- 
pation of northern India, shows that there was some Muslim wopula- 
lion to look after the grave and to preserve for posterity thc/trauition 
of the Salar’s martj'rdom. Shaikh Mu'inuddin Cnishti caifi^fe to Ajmer 


before the second battle of TarainTl and his deep humau^Ism and pious 
blJowers round TAim. Maulana 


Bazq: 


dl'iite attracce'ci a'Dai.hof devoted followers i 


^iddln Hasan Saghani, theTamous author of 'Ifn^iunV Ana*af, 
was bom in Badaun long before the Ghurid oedu^ 
to\vn.32 Tile existence of a Mush'm colony at Kanauj iT « out by 
the early Arab accounts. ? 

In some tosvns of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar the? Muslim 
shrines attributed by local tradition to the pre-Ght^ icxl. The 
grave of Miran Mulhim in Badaun,33 and of Kh\^‘”S in 

liilgram.^t the grave on the Uncha Tila MohallJ”°“^^^ 
Bilgram,35 the dargah of Lai Pir in Azmat Tola £if\ , .y w) tne 
graveyard on the Bilsi Road in Badaun, 37 the ^ildun of 

Asiwan in Unnao,38 the graves’ of Jaruha near 

29 EUiol and Dotison, Vol. IL 251. \ Govi. 

GO Banmi, TarikhA Firuz Shald, 491. See also Khusrau, J'laz-i WiP onmit} 

155. Tfo contemporaty icference to Salai Mas’ud is available in anyVpida oI |j,e 
^aznavid pc-riod. According to Utbi, SnlUn Malunud had forbidden tftj jnad& of 
the Ganges. Salar Mas'uds relationship with Sultan Mahmud may be ayangestion. 
He might ha\e entered the country in the latter half of the lllh century. \,jrcAc 

31 Si'jarul Auliya, 40. \mises 

32 See infra for a brief account of his life. 

S3 Kflnzuf TaiiUt (a history of Badaun by Raziuddin), 51-53. 

34 Dirtrfcl Gazetteer, Ilardoi, Vol. XLL 178 

35 Ibid., 130. 

SO Ibid., 187. 

37 DMrict Gazetteer, Badaun. VoL XV', 190. 

38 District Gazetteer, Unnao, YoT. XXXVUI, 118. 
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grave of Imam Taqi Faqili near tlie western gate of Bari Dargah at 
ManerSS — are all considered to belong to tbe pre-Gburid period and 
some families in these towns claim tliat their ancestors settled tliere 
during tliis period. Their claim may or may not be correct, but it is 
difficult to challenge local traditions with regard to the historicity of 
these graves, particularly when the existence of Muslim settlements in 
these areas is proved by evidence available from other sources. 

The circumstances under which these Muslim colonies came to be 
establi.shed in India may be briefly indicated. India’s trade-contacts 
v’ith foreign lands date back to the Indus Valley Civilization, if not 
earlier. India produced certain commodities — ^like sugar, cotton, 
colouring material, m paiTicular, indigo (nil) and katha — which the 
colder climes desperately needed, and foreign merchants were in a 
position to pay a higher price for them than the Indian consumer. 
India, on the otlier hand, needed foreign commodities — ^horses of 
good breed, dried fruits, pearls, precious stones of various t\q)es (the 
ruby of Badakhshan and the turquoise of Persia). A well-equipped 
warrior of the eaiiy middle ages, if we are to trust Persiair litera- 
ture of the period, had to provide himself ^^ith an Indian sword, a 
Persian bow and a Tatar lance. 

The self-imposed dogmas of Hinduism, which we find in the 
Mamismriti and similar works, order the high caste Hindu to confine 
himself to the region where the vnmja grass grows and tlie black 
gazelles graze; he is not to cross tlie sea or to go to countries where 
non-caste people govern; and the lowest group of non-castes, accord- 
ing to the Mamismriti, are the Yavanas, Pahlawas and Turushkas 
(Greeks, Persians and Turks). How the cxpansi\'e character of Hindu- 
ism of the earlier centmies was changed into insularity by the time of 
the Smritis does not concern us here. But the presence of the Ai'ab 
traders in all parts of India (except Kashmir) and the complete 
absence of the Hindu trader from Persia and Central Asia prove that 
the mandate of the Smritis was effective and that the Hindu commer- 
cial classes, so efficient in tlieir work tliroughout the middle ages, had 
to leave tlie export and import trade of India to foreigners. 

‘Princes, anxious to improve their commerce,’ sa}'s Dr. HabibuUah, 
‘accorded generous treatment to die people who commanded tlie 
main trade routes of the civilized world. Bearded men in long 
skirted tunics, congregating for prayer at fixed intervals, in a 
rectangular building which contained no idols, and adhering to 
no caste rules, presented a sight whose novelty wore out witli tlie 

.39 See Hasan AsT<ari’s article: Historical Significance of Islamic Mysticism in 
Medieval Bihar, Historicul MisccUot^tfi 10-11. 
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passage of time. As they established colonies and muhiplied, they 

became an integral part of the population.’ 

These Tazik’ colonies were established in the suburbs of many large 
cities with the consent of the Hoi, who gave the Musalmans permis- 
sion to build their houses, mosques, schools, store-rooms, shops, etc. 
and also a space for their graveyards. These colonies grew in size; this 
may have been due to mere growth of population, but perhaps when 
Shaikh All Hajweri says that he came to Lahore on account of 
‘unpleasant people’ (probably the Ghuzz Turks), he is speaking for a 
large class of persons whom the recurrent political storms of Persia and 
Central Asia drove to this counliy, where thev could earn a peaceful 
livelihootl. A few cases, the account<: of which have survived, prove 
that these colonies attained to a high level of culture. The text-books 
were in Arabic; leaching was probablv in Persian; but the mother- 
longue was the local language. 

Perhaps a digression about the lives of two Indian Muslims, one 
born before, and the other immc<liatel\ after the Ghurid conquest of 
Delhi, ma\ give a belter insight into the life and conditions of these 
colonies. 

Maiilana RasiudcUn flasan Saghani:^^ 

Tins distinguished scholar of the Traditions of the Prophet and 
author of the Mashariqul Anwar was born in Badaun long before its 
conquest by llic Turks. He received his early education in Iiis home 
town which, it seems, had fairly developed arrangements for studies 
in Muslim religious subjects. Anjneide nt of liis_ early student-days, 
wh ich the Mau lana coul d never forg^, w a s tfiaV be once rcduesl^ 
his_ teacher foFThe luau of a collmioii ot inidiscs, k nown as Mutakli - 
X/m^ ut~thc teacher declined to lend it. His self-rcspcct as well as 
his curiosity to learn was dt>eply hurt at this, hut this might have been 
due to scarcity of books in those days. Later on — of course after the 
Ghurid conquest — he reached Koil (Aligarh) and became a deputy of 
the miishrif of Koil. One day the niu^irif made some sillv remark, 
which brought a smile on the Maulanas face. Tlie tnmhrif felt insult- 
ed and threw Ins inkpot at Maulana Raziuddin, who left his job dis- 
gusted and distressed and said: 'One .should not scrv’c tlie ignorant’. 

Later on he became tutor to a son of the governor of Koil on a 
sahn,- of one hundred tankas a year. He could not, however, stick to 

40 For biographical references see rau.A7<l(tt TnVif/, 101-4; Vitahn. 

^aquti. Vol. Ill, 211; Faualul Wafatjal, Ibn Shalir. I, Saroorm Sulur (\IS). 
also Religion and PoIUlcj in India during the J3th cenlunj, IS’-SI; The Coiitnfinlion 
of India to Arabic Literature, 23. 
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this job for long and took to extensive tra\'els in India. His erut 
and learning earned fame and re.spect for him wherever he Wl 
W hen he reached Nagaur, eminent scholars, like Qazi HamidmV’ 
and Qazi Kamaluddin, gatliered round him and requested him to'giv^, 
lessons to them in the Traditions of the Prophet. Maulana Raziuddin 
taught one of his books, Mishahttd Duja, to the scholars of Nagaur 
and issued certificates also. One of the residents requested him to 
instruct him in mysticism. The Maulana apologized and said : T am. 
busy here because the people of Nagaur leam the science of Hadisea 
from me these days. At present I have no time to instruct you in 
mysticism. If you desire to learn it, you may accompan}' me on mv 
travels in non-Muslim areas where there will l^e no such crowd. I vn'll 
then teach this subject to you.’ 

From Nagaur the Maulana proceeded to Jalor and Gujarat. Condi- 
tions in those areas were such that he could not move about freel\^ 
He changed his dress and roamed about incognifo. During this jour- 
ney he instructed the above-mentioned j^erson in m\'sticism. Later on 
he proceeded to Lahore and from there he made his way to Baghdad. 
His scholarship attracted the Caliph’s attention and he was offered a 
government job. In 1220 the Caliph Al-Nasir sent him as his envoy to 
the court of Iltutmish. He came to Delhi again, a second time a few 
years later and stayed here till 1239. Tn those da\'s’. Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Auliya once told his audience, ‘Delhi was full of scholars. Maulana 
Raziuddin was equal to them in (other department.s) of knowledge, 
but he excelled all others in the science of Traditions.’ That Badaim 
could provide educational facilities in theological subjects to a young 
Muslim student long befoie Muslim rule w'as established thei'e shows 
that these settlements had struck deep roots and had developed 
cultural institutions. 

2) Shaikh liamidiiddin 

•This distinguished disciple of Shaikli Mu'inuddin Chishti of Ajmer 
was the first Muslim child to see the light of the da>' in Delhi after its 
conquest by Muizzuddin. In his early years he had led a veiw volup- 
tuous life but when he joined the circle of Shaikh Mu'inuddin’s dis- 
ciples, he repented for his past sins and adopted a life of penitence 
and poverty. He settled at Suwal, a village near Nagaur, far from the 
hurry and bustle of city-life and took to cultivation. Whatever he 
needed— and his needs never e.xceeded a few maunds of grain and a 
few yards of rough hand-woven cloth— he himself produced and 

41 -For biographical details, see Saroorus Sadur (MS.); SUjanil Aulvja 156-64; Sitjaru] 
Arifinf lS-U; Akhbanil Akhijar 29-36. See also .Nizami, Bcliglnn and roUllcs, 183-87. 
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psiilously avoided coming into contact with the government of the 

rpj His life at Nagaur affords one of the earliest glimpses of Muslim 
lamily life in the Indian counlrj'side. He lived in a small mud house 
and eked out his meagre subsistence by cultivating a single higha of 
land. The principle of the rotation of crops being unknown in those 
days, he cultivated one-half of his land in one season and the other 
half in the next. He dressed himself like a typical Indian peasant and 
used two sheets of cloth to cover the upper and the lower parts of his 
bodv. He kept a cow in his house and himself milked it. His wife — a 
ladv of fervent piety and strong mystic temperament — .spent her 
time in cooking and spinning like a peasant woman,' Like most of the 
villagers amongst whom he lived, Shalldi llamiduddin was a strict 
vegetarian. Ilis dislike for meat was so great that he warned his dis- 
ciples against distributing meat-preparations for blessing his soul after 
his death. Tlie family carried on conversation in Hindivi; mother was 
addressed as inai and brother as Wiai. 

Touched by his penitence and 'poverty, the muqta of Nagaur 
offered a plot of land and some cash to him. Tire Shaikli apologized 
and declined. The muqta then reported the matter to Iltutmish, who 
sent 500 silver tankas with a fannan conferring a ullage on him. He 
hastened to inform his wife, just to examine her reaction to the pros- 
pects of a life of material prosperity and comfort. The couple was in 
such a state of penurj' at that time that the wife had a tattered 
dupatta on her head and the saint a grimy loin cloth on his body. 
‘0 Khwaja!*, replied his wife, 'Do you want to disgrace years of 
spiritual devotion and penitence by accepting this gift? Do not worry. 
I have spun two sirs or yam. It will suffice for preparing a loin cloth 
for you and a dupatta for me.’ Delighted at this reply. Shaikh Hamid 
told the muqta that he had decided not to accept the royal gift. 



11. HISTORY OF GHUR DOWN TO THE RISE OF 
SULTAN MU'IZZUDDIN 


GHUR 

Ghur, the region from mthere the invaders came, lies in the west- 
centre of what is now Afghanistan, and comprises the basins of the 
upper Hari Rud, the Farah Rud, die Rud-i Ghur and the Kliash Rud, 
together widi the intervening mountain chains. 1 Minhaj gives the 
following account of its geography: 

‘The country of Ghur is intersected by five great mountain chains 
and the people of Ghur maintam that they are the loftiest in the 
world. First, Zar Murgh in Mayandish, at the foot of which the 
palace and capital of the Shansabanis was situated. The second 
mountain, known as Surkli Ghar,2 is also in the territory of 
Mayandish near Tajiz.s The third, Ashk, in the district of Timran, 
is greater in size and altitude than any odier part of the territory 
of Ghur; and the distiict of Timran is (situated) in the hollows 
and (on) its sides. The fourth is the largest and the loftiest moun- 
tain range of Warani, which runs through die district of Dawar 
and Walisht and on which the palace {qasr) of Kajuran^ is situated. 
Roen, famous throughout Ghur for its inaccessible height, is the 
fifdi range, according to sorhe, but others give the fifth place to 
the Faj (defile, pass) of Khaesar, which in length, breadth and 
height surpasses the comprehension of man.’ 

These mountain ranges, which rise to over 10,000 feet and become 
considerably higher as they run eastwards to the Hindukush, made 
Ghur difficult of access and shut her out completely from all cultural 
and commercial contacts wdi the outside world. The extent of this 
cultural isolation from the neighbouring areas may be gauged from 
the fact that when Sultan Mas ud of Ghazni led a campaign into Ghur 


1 Ahmad All Kohzad who rode on horseback through Ghur gives a good modem 
description of this region (Afghanistan, XH-IX, Kabul, 19.51-54, 6 parts: ‘Along the 
Koh-i-Baha and Hari Rud’.) 

The modem district of ‘Ghuri’ which lies to the south-west of Kh.anabad is distinct 
from the medieval Ghur. 

2 Ravert}', 318; Tabaqat-i NasiH (ed. ITahihi) L 328. Ghar in Puslilo means a 
mountain. 

3 Tabaqat-i Nasiri (H.'ibibi ed.) I, 328, 

4 -Ibid., 328. 
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in 1020, he had to employ local interpreters^ as tlie language spoken 

the people was not intelligible on account of dialectical divergen- 
cies. Besides, geographical factors led to the fragmentation of political 
pow'cr in Ghur, and each fort came to exercise independent sway over 
the area immediately under its control. It was as late as the time of 
Qulbuddin Muhammad (ob. 1146-47) that a portion of Ghur — the 
petty principality of Warshada on the Hari Rucl — developed a capital 
at Firuz Koh. Before that there was no centre from which the region 
could be controlled by a single ruler. 

Ghur was mainly an agricultural area. Its vallev-sides have, at pre- 
sent, deciduous woodlands covered with mulberry trees, walnut trees, 
apricots and \*ines. Even in the lOlh century' it was so fertile that 
Istakhri praised its fruitfulness, streams, meadows and tillage. There 
were no towns of note, but only agricultural settlements and — most 
typical features of the landscape — fortified places and towers {qasr, 
qiTa, hhar, kiishak) in which a “bad tempered, unruly and ignorant 
people’ {Hududul Aiam, 110), could defend themsels'es.6 TIic people 
enjoyed some fame as horse rearers. Besides, Ghur had a reputation 
for supplying slaves to the markets of Herat and Sistan.7 

The mountain ranges of this area, however, had great metalli- 
ferous value and it appears that iron was available in large quantities 
in Ghur, Tlie people of Ghur specialized in the production of wea- 
pons and war-equipmentS and exported them to neighbouring lands. 
Tlie anornTnous author of Hududul Alam says that ‘from this province 
come slaves, armour {zirah), coals of mail (jaudwn) and good arms’.^ 
According to Togan, the whole area from Ghur and Kabul to Qarluq 
was melal-working.io It was probably on this account that the chief 
fortress of Ghur was known as Pid-i Ahangcran. W^ien Mas'ud attack- 
ed Ghur in 1020, its chief, Abul Hasan Wialaf, brought him shields 
and cuirasses,!! and when the stronghold of Jurwas u'as captured, a 
tribute of arms was Ievjed.!2 The value of the Ghurid arms was recog- 
nized and appreciated by Mas'ud, who employed Ghurid officers as 
specialists in siege-warfare. When Izzuddin Husain of Ghur (493- 
540/1100-40) sent his annual tribute to the Sefjuq Sultan Sanjar, if 

5 Istalhri (etl. tie Gocje) 281; Baihaiji (ed, Chaai and Fc>->az), 117. 

6 C. E Bo^torth’s article. The Eailylslamic History of Ghur’ in Central AUalic 
Journal, Vol. M. 1961, 118. 

7 Ibid., 118, 121. 

8 Ibid., 120. 

9 Hududul Alam, 110. 

10 Z.D.M.G Vol XC (19.16), 33-S4. 

11 Baihaqi, 115, 119-20. 

12 Ifei<f., 116. 
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lid 

included particularly armours, coats of mail, steel helmets and other 
war material, together witli ferocious watch dogs bred in Ghur.is 

Thus Ghur, tliough it had very recently opened its doors to Muslim 
cultural influences, possessed two of the most important and essential 
requisites of war in the middle ages — horses and steel. 

THE SHAN SAB AN I DYNASTY 

The early history of the Shansabani dynasty, to which Mu'izzuddin 
belonged, is wrapped in mystery and romance. It is difflcult to dis- 
entangle fiction from fact as our only authority on tire subject is 
Minhajus Siraj and he too regrets in his Tahaqat that he was unable, 
v'hile writing his book, to consult the authorities he had with him at 
Ghur. They were left behind when he fled to save his life from the 
Mongols. He had therefore to depend on his memory. He however 
had access to the Tarikh-i Nasirii^^ and the Tarihh-i Haizam Nabi^d 
which he utilized in his account of tlie early Shansabanis. As has hap- 
pened with. many other ruling dynasties of the east, which have 
risen from very obscure and local origins, the dynasty of Mu'izzuddin 
was provided witli a legendary hero, Zuhak, as its ‘first ancestor’. 

Zuhak was a repugnant figure in the tradition of Iranian lands 
but he was popular in the region of Ghazni and Zabulistan, and was, 
therefore, picked up by the genealogists of Ghur for the dynasty of 
Mu'izzuddin. Originally an Assyrian divinity, Zuhak was assigned by 
the Zoroastrians to the pandemonium of devils. Firdausi, searching 
for a representative of the t)qoe which he intensely disliked but could 
not afford to ignore, decided to make Zuhak immortal by reincarnat- 
ing him as a Saracenic Arab. His descendants were supposed to have 
settled in Ghur after Faridun had overthrown Zuhak’s ‘thousand-}'ear 
dominion . 

Shansab, the eponvmous founder of the dynasty, was a descen- 
dant of Zuhak. According to Minhaj, he embraced Islam at the hands 
of the Caliph Ali, who bestowed upon him a standard and a ‘cove- 
nant’. This seems highly improbable because, though we find Musal- 
mans tinkering at die borders of Ghur from the time of die third 
Caliph Usman, this region was never brought under actual Muslim 
control and the camjjaigns referred to by Tabari and Ibn-i Asir were 
nothing more than mere raids. ‘Ghnr’s value’, remarks Bosworth, ‘was 

1-3 T(thaqat-i 'Nasiri, 47 . 

14 According to Ko^shfuz Xuntin (Vd. Hi tin’s was one of tlie titles of Builiucji s 
Tarikh-i M-i Subitkiagiii. Abdul Hayv ILibibi accepts this in view of the fact tliat 
Nasiruddin na.s tlie title of Subuktagin (Tahaqat-i SUisiri II. 282-83). This volume is 
e.\tinct non'. 

15 For Habibi’s note on this work .see Tabaqat-i StLsiri. II, 299-300. 
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as a reservoir of slav«, and Ihese could bo oblained by occasional 
leraporary incursions. Actual annexation of this area or «taMshme„. 
of overlordship is a much later phenomenon. Tlie author of IludiM 
A am, who was in the service of the Ferighunids .™| 1^ ^ 

utterly meaningless. Istakhri definil .l"!"! '""■i *is area 

pagans’ (rforiil kuM and savs that iL ^ *^1'"' 

it in his account was that there' ^ justification for including 
because 'it was Jle bir J " ''' f”'" 'bero and 

Islam’.lT biggest pagan enclave within the borders of 

bad to subscribe to'^’tW'cwcna'iil’Yf^h" r 1- i!“b5''’i"“r^ Shansab 
the throne. The Ghurids had re •-“bph Ali before ascending 

<bey refused to re^gte^t'&yS 

paigns ^were undertaken'^against^Ch”'**'"" 

107/723-26.Thelatter wast®d hvA?^“s''. 

the Ghurids concealed their n«c h^unzjr Asad. On this occasion 

refused to be baffled bv the*?!*'?''’"' ‘"i>‘i<i«siblo cas’es. Asad 

('“^bit) at thrend of cLin“fT' 

Sporadic attacks of die Urmv 1 "" “PP’'°P*’>3ted these valuables, 
period. But geography throughout the 

any permanent control— nnlifjii *mpossible to m.amtaln 

mountain routes, dangerous tn tr cujtural— over this area as the 

hUely blocked in ^vinter 18 during summer, became abse 

Wiurasani raised the standard when Ahu Muslim 

he members of the Shansabani f ^ the Umayvads, one of 

I'd the Caliph seeking ‘Woach- 

n be either pure fiction or an differences. This again seems 

f^'planation for the political «f project into the past an 

^«nhaj further 1 , ^ 

Oth century) rival parlies rf M™*)''" "’.ne of Ya'qub bin Lais (later 
leftains of Ghiir were at da^ “^•'do*ans and pagans amongst the 
at daggers dm«-n with elich other. Tlii again 

^8 Minhaj, na.* 
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does not seem to be time in view of what Istaldiri has categorically 
stated about the religious set-up of Ghur. 

GardizilS and Baihaqi20 say that about 369/979-80, the Samanid 
piince, Amir Nuh bin Mansur, sent Abu Ja^far Zubaidi to conquer 
Ghur, but he was forced to retire after taking a few forts. Later on, 
when Subuktagin was governor of Ghazni and Zabulistan on behalf 
of tire Samanids, he made several attacks on Ghur. It appears from 
some qasidas of Unsuri that in one of these campaigns, Mahmud, 
who was a boy at that time, had also participated. Subuktagin levied 
a tribute on the Shansabani prince, whose name is given as Muham- 
mad bin Suri.2l 

Muliammad bin Suri asserted his independence after the death of 
Subuktagin by ividiliolding the tribute and harassing the carawans. 
This excited the fury of Sultan Malimud of Ghami. In 401/1011 he 
sent Altuntash, governor of Herat, and Arslan Jazib, governor of Tus, 
as his advance-guards, and, undeterred by geographical difficulties, 
himself dashed to Ghur. Muhammad bin Suri entrenched himself in 
inaccessible hills and ravines and Mahmud had to resort to a ruse. 
He feigned flight. This drew out the mountain people into tlie plain 
in the hope of plundering tlie retreating aiTny. Mahmud tlien inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Muliammad bin Suri and captured him and his 
son, Shis. In 405/1015 Mahmud marched to Kliwabin, the soutli- 
western district of Ghur, and captured some forts. A few years later 
Masud was sent against Tab, tlie north-western part of Ghur. He was 
helped by Abul Hasan Khalaf and Shinvan, tlie chieftains in control 
of the south-western and north-eastern regions of Ghur respecti\'el\'. 
Mas'ud captured man)’ forts in Ghur and v’ith the possible exception 
of the inaccessible interior, brought the entiic region of Ghur under 
Ghaznavid control. ‘No one’, remarks Alnil Fazl Baihaqi, ‘lias pene- 
trated so far into Ghur or performed such exploits tliere as Sultan 


19 Zaiiiul Akhbar, 46-47. 

20 Turikh-i Al-i Subuktagin, 134. 

21 This name, given bv Minhaj (74,320), creates considerable confusion. This is 
d(!finiU'lv a Muslim name and, if it has been correctly recorded by Minhaj and his 
later copj’ists, shows that Muslim political influence was fairly well-established in Ghur 
when Subuktagin turned his attention towards it. Uthi ealls him Ibn Suri and says that 
he was a TIindu’. Perhaps the term ‘Hindu’ is used by him as a general term for 
‘pauan’. 

'The authors of Tarikh-i Guzicla (G.S.M. facs, London 1910, 406-8) and Rauz^rius 
Safa (ed. Riza Quii, Tehran, 1270-74, IV, 241) supply some interesting infonnation 
about the descendants of Ibn Suri. According to them a grandson of Ibn Suri fled to 
India and look up residence in an idol-temple. His son, Husain, became a Muslim, 
went on to Delhi and grew rich as a trader, caiTying goods between India and Ghur. 
But all this seems a later fabrication. 
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Masud. ^^'hethe^ from compulsion or free choice, tlie chiefs (amif.s) of 
Ghur came to pay him homage. They were terrified by his achieve- 
ments and held their breaths m fear. Neither books nor traditions 
record that tlie Ghurids had been so submissive to a king as to 
Masud.’ 

While Muhammad bin Suri was rebelling against Sultan Mahmud, 
his eldest son, Abu Ali, kept on assuring the Sultan of his loyalty and 
goodwill. This treason saved the dynasty from e\tinetion. Mahmud 
placed Abu Ali on his father’s throne. Abu Ali reigned until sometime 
during Masud’s reign. Minhaj says that many Islamic institutions 
were established in Ghur bv him. ‘He built Friday mosques and 
madrasas in the land of Ghur and endowed them liberally with 
attqaf (endowments). He held the religious leaders and uUmia in great 
respect, and considered it his dulv to \cnerate hermits and ascetics.’^^ 

Abu Ali allowed his \ounger brother, Shis, to return to Ghur and 
live there witli him. But Shis’s son, Abbas, effected a coup cTetat and 
threw his uncle into prison. Abbas made strenuous efforts to fortify, 
garrison and repair the castles and strongholds of Ghur, but he was a 
tsrant and the chiefs of Ghur were so tired of his ruthless behaviour 
that tliey invited Sultan Raziuddm Ibrahim, son of Sultan Mas'ud of 
Ghazni, to rid them of the tvrant. Ibrahim captured Abbas and took 
him to Ghazni. He did not, however, extinguish the family, but acting 
upon the precedent set bv Sultan Mahmud, placed Abbas’s son, 
Muliamma^ on the throne. Muhammad maintained very good rela- 
tions with his Ghaznavid overlord. 

Before the narrative of the history of Ghur to the rise of Mu'izzud- 
din is resumed, a very important problem has to be considered. What 
was the religious pattern of Ghur at this time and what agencies 
worked to bring it into the fold of Islam? 

CONVERSION OF CHUR 

We know very little about the pre-Muslim religion of Ghur and 
no contemporary record of the conversion of Ghurids to Islam has 
swfvwesl. Since T-okharistan, ^amivan and Ka\ju\ were active centres 
of Buddhism, it may be assumed that the people of Ghur also believ- 
ed in some sort of Mahayaiia Buddhism. It may also be noted in this 
connection that the lands to tlie south of Ghur-^such as Zamindawar, 
Ghazni and Qusdar — adjoined flic Indian world and until the 10th 
centurs’ were culturally, and often politically, a part of it. Kabul, 
Ghazni and Bust were key points in the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the eastern Islamic world and India, and the geographers 

22 Toba<jat-l A’ojtrl, 41. 
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often designate them ‘the merchant’s resort’ or ‘the entrepot’ for India. 
The first two towns had in early Ghaznavid times colonies of Indian 
traders permanently residing there.23 There is nothing improbable, 
therefore, in the region of Ghur being inhabited mostly by Buddhists! 

The expansion of Islamic political and cultural influences in Ghuf 
began with Sultan Alahmud of Ghazni ( 338 - 421 / 998 - 1030 ), who is 
reported to have appointed teachers to instmct the people of Ghur in 
the precepts of Islam after his campaign of 1010-11.24 

Sultan Mahmud, we are told, had patronized the Karamis.25 It was 
probably due to him that this sect spread in Ghur and acted as a 
bridge between Mahayana Buddhism and Islam. 

The Karami26 sect is so known after Muhammad bin Karam 
(ob. 869), a native of Sijistan, who was persecuted in the early stages 
of his religious propaganda but subsequently his sect spread in Ghur, 
Ghai'jistan, Bamiyan and other adjoining regions. Baghdadi says tliat 
‘weavers’ and ‘distressed people’ of the villages of Naishapur parti- 
cularly felt attracted towards this sect.27 Regarding its religious beliefs 
Baghdadi says : ‘Ibn Karam urged his followers to ascribe coiporeality 
to the object of his worship. He held that He is a body, possessing 
an end and limit below, where He comes into contact with His 
Throne.’28 Thus the Karamis placed Allah on His Throne as Buddlia 
had sat on his lotus. The Karami sect became, in course of time, a 
half-way house between Islam and Buddliism and assumed great 
importance in the religious life of Ghur. It seems that its followers 
succeeded in winning over the Shansabani chiefs also to their fold. 

A serious tension appeared in the religious life of Ghur, which 
was largely dominated by the Karamis, when Sultan Alauddin Jahansuz 
received emissaries from Alaniut, the centre of the Ismaili heretics, and 
permitted them to carry on their religious propaganda through the 
length and breadtli of his territory. The ‘heretics’ of Alamut, according 
to Minhaj, had set tlieir ambition on converting the people of Ghur 


23 Istakhri, 245, 280; Ibn H.atiqal, 450; Maqdisi, 303-4; Htidudu! Ahm, 111; 
Bosworth in Central Aaiatic- Journal, Yol. VI, 124. 

24 LA., IX, 156 as cited by Bo.swortli, 122-23, 12T-28, 'The Early Islamic Hi.story 
ol Ghur’. 

25 Generallv pronounced as Katrcnni, but Bosworth insists on its correct form hcing 
Karami. 

26 For an account of the life and teachings of the founder of the sect, see Sa’id 
Vaficy’s e.xtensive notes in Tarikli-i Kaihaqi (Vol. II. 915-68); Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(Vol. Ill, 773-74). 

27 Al-Farq hain al-Firaq (Eng. tr. by A. S. llalkins), V'o!. II, 18-19. 

28 Ibid., 18-30. 
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to their faith and making them submissive.20 Alauddin’s attitude was 
perhaps determined by political considerations. By inducting the 
Ismailis into Ghur, he wanted to reduce Karami religious influence. 
Since the Karamis were opposed to die Batinis, tliere ensued a bitter 
conflict between the two. Sultan Saifuddin Muhammad (son of Sultan 
Alauddin Jahansu 2 ) reversed Uie poUc}' of his father, and ordered the 
execution of all lieretics’ throughout his territory.^o 

According to Minhaj both the broUiers — Ghiyasuddin and Mu'izz- 
uddin — were initially Karamis.3t Later on they got converted to the 
Shafi'i and the Hanafi schools ol Sunni law respectively. The circums- 
tances in which their conversion took place and the reactions that it 
provoked have been described by Minhaj and Ibn-i Asir. 

Minhaj says that when Muizzuddin ascended the throne of Ghazni, 
he found that the citizens of that region believed in Imam Abu Hanifa 
and so he conformed to their faith b\ accepting the Hanafi persuasion. 
It thus appears a simple decision based on a simple situation. But if — as 
Professor Habib asks— perchance, the citizens of Ghazni had still been 
Buddhists? 

Ibn*i Asir gives a slightly different version. lie says that it was due 
to the pressure e.xercised by the people of Khurasan, who were hostile 
to the Karamis, that the two brothers gave up tlieir faith in the Karami 
doctrines. The conversion of Ghivasuddin to the Shafi'i persuasion was 
the result of more deliberate thinking and was largely due to the 
efforts of Shaildi Wahiduddin Manvamjdi..5- Tlie Karami scholar- 
priests resented this conversion and their leader, Imam Sadruddin Ali 
Haizam Naishapuri, a professor at a college in Afshin (Gharjistan), 
wrote a satire on the Sultan. The satire ran : 

'Tliere are plenty of Shafi'i merchant in Khurasan. Your Majesty 
will find them wailing before the palaces of all the princes. But 
you will search the seven climes in vain for a king who belongs to 
the Shafi'i sect. . . If it was neccssar)- to change your ancestral faith, 
you might have become a Hanafi like other kings. . . By Godl Imam 
Abu Hauifa and Ituam Shafi'i will both tell you ou the Day of 

29 Tahcqat-i KatH, 63. 

30 Ibid., 63. 

31 Ibid., 77. 

32 Ibn-i Asir gives Jiis name as Shaikh WajihmWin Abul Fath. According fo Minhaj. 
Ghi>-asuddiD dxeaml one night that ho was present in a inos<iue with Qazi Wahiduddin 
Mms-arrudi, when Imam Shafi'i came in a^ led them lx>th in prajer. Next dav the 
Sultan asked the 0>*zi to deliver a sennon. Before commencing the sermoti, the Qazi 
related a dicara he had the prewous nighh It was in every detail the same as tho 
Saltans dream. This incident decided (^iyasuddin's wavering mind and he adopted 
the Shafi'i persuasion. 



CONVERSION Ot’ GHUR loi 

Judgement: It is not good to fly needlessly from one door to 
another.” ’33 

It is, however, obvious that tlie abandonment of the Karami doc- 
trines by Ghiyasuddin and Mu'izzuddin was connected with the 
extension of their power into Kliurasan and Ghazni and was facilitated 
by the intensive religious activity initiated in Ghur and its adjoining 
areas by the Mushm mystics and philosophers. If the followers of 
Muhammad bin Karam attracted the people from Mahayana Buddhism 
to the Karami faitli, it was the activity of m)'stics which facilitated 
transition from the Karami faitli to orthodox Islam. The whole region 
was soon overnm by tlie Muslim mystics. On one side the city of 
Chisht,34 only a few miles from Firuz Koh, emerged as a great centre 
of mystic propaganda and on the other side the movement of Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir Jilani (1077-1166) spread far and wide into the area. Later 
on the activities of Muslim philosopher-saints like Maulana Fakhr- 
uddin Razi (1144-1209) added momentum to these efforts at changing 
the religious, pattern of Ghm'. 

Referring to the impact of the mystic movement of Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir Jilani on Ghur and its adjoining areas. Professor Habib remarks : 

‘For over a century, this (tlie Karami) sect, the most backward of 
Muslim sects, held the field in these hilly tracts. Then a great change 
came over the Muslim world. Shaikh Abdul Qadir of Jilan took 
the revolutionar)'^ step of publishing the esoteric doctrines of 
mysticism, which he in common with all m)^stics held to be tlie 
fundamental principles of the Muslim faith, broadcast among the 
Musalmans. The New Mystic Movement, if it may be so-called in 
contra-distinction to the esoteric mysticism of earlier days, develop- 
ed with remarkable rapidity. The change inaugurated by the great 
Shaikli met with the approval of all thoughtful Musalmans. The 
mystics were organized into regular “orders" {silsilahs) and took 
to tlieir work with an earnestness and zeal which has, in tlie histor}’- 
of Islam, been only surpassed by the fiery revolutionism of the 
early Saracens. Educating the Musalmans. most of whom were 
still immersed in the old-world ideas of anthropomorphic pagan- 
ism, was as much tlie work of a mystic missionarj'^ as the conver- 
sion of the infidel. Now a mystic is the very opposite of a pagan. 

33 Minhaj, 78-79. It appears from Ibn-i Asir that the KaramLs had to put up a strong 
fight against the Hanafis and the Shafi'is. In 488/1095 the K'araniis and the joint forces 
of the Hanafis and the Shafi'is staged a civil war at Naishapur (Enci/. of hlam III, 773). 

,34 Maricq has now shown (Lc minaret de Djain, 13-20, o5-64) that the 200 feet tall 
Minaret of Jam standing on the right bank of the Ilari Rud between Chisht end 
Ahangeran marks the site of the Ghurid fortress-capital. 
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He lives by the light of his inner faith, preferring the unseen to 
the visible. He holds space and time in contempt and denies their 
reality. The materialistic references in sacred texts are explained, 
or explained away. God, the One, the Absolute, is the totality of 
Existence. Tliere is no distinction between God and not-God; for 
God alone exists. The threats of Hell are as immaterial to the true 
mystic as the “hopes of paradise” — Iwth are dismissed away as 

meaningless fears. We live for the Lord alone Even the hill- 

tribes of Ghur were included in the extensive propaganda of the 
New Mystic leaders.’^ 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani had tremendous powers of persuasion 
and eloquence.3Q ‘His sermons are said*, writes MargoUouth, ‘to have 
effected the conversion of many Jews and Christians to Islam as well as 
of many Muslims to higher life."^ The Shaikh was a critic of the 
Karamis and there are critical references in his lectures and treatises 
to this sect. In his Chumjat he speaks of the Karamis as still numerous 

in Khurasan.38 

Another important factor in the conversion of Ghur to orthodox 
Islam was the work of Imam Fakhnuldin Razi (543-606/1149-1209), a 
distinguished philosopher, saint and scholar of exegesis. The process 
of converting the people of Ghnr to Islam had started long before ho 
appeared on the scene, but his discussions at the dialectical level 
with other Muslim sects played a very vital role in the religious historj’ 
of Ghur, He had intimate relations with Sultan Ghiyasuddin and 
Mu'izzuddin and had lived in Ghazni for many years. Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin allowed him to open a school for the general public within the 
royal palace in Herat. Ills madrasa thus became a focal point for the 
dissemination of Muslim culture and learning in that region. It is said 
that more than three hundred of his disciples accompanied him when 
he moved from one place to another. He was opposed bifterlv by the 
Mu'tazHites, the Karamis and the Carmathians on account of his tren- 
chant criticism of these cults. Ills theological disputations with the 
KaraTnis are recorded by Ibn-i Asm and others. Once a munazara at 
Firuz Kch between the Karami scholar, Ibn Qudwa, and the Maulana 
led to a verj’ serious situation and the Sultan had to ask him to move 
to Herat.^9 it is interesting that while Ghiyasuddin was patronizing 

35 'ShaViabtidtlm of Ghur’, in The Mwtlim VnivtnUu Journal, Xo. 1. Janiiarv 19^0, 
89.40. 

36 Sbailcb Abdul Haqq. Akhltarul Akhi/af, J2-15. 

37 Encyclopaedia of Itlam, 1st Vol. I, 41. 

38 Chunijatul Tahbin, Cairo, 1288, 1, 8L 

39 For an accorint of tbe Maulana’s life see. Encyclopaedia of Islam, ne\v rd., 
Vol II, 751-55. 
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tlie Maulaiia, his son-in-law and cousin, Malik Ziauddin Muhammad, 
(who later ruled in Ghur and Zamindawar witli the title Alauddin), 
was a supporter of the Karamis. The Maulana has particularlv criticiz- 
ed die Karamis in his Asas~iis Taqdis fi ilm-ii! KalamAO ‘He was an 
excellent preacher’, writes Anawati, . . His preaching converted many 
Karamis to Sunnism, It is pointed out bv some scholars that he had 
exercised some influence over Ghiva.suddin in converting him from 
the Karami faith.42 The Karamis were so bitter against him that, 
according to Ibn al-Qifti, he was poisoned at their instigation.43 

THE SEVEN- STARS 

The Shansabani ruler, Muhammad, whom Sultan Ibrahim of 
Ghazni had set up on the throne, was followed b%' his son, Qutbuddin 
Hasan. It was about this time that tlie Shansabani princes began to 
show signs of imperialistic ambitions and sought to extend their autlior- 
ity beyond Mayandish, the principal centre of their power. Qutbuddin 
Hasan was killed while suppressing a rebellion and was succeeded bv 
his son, Izzuddin Husain (1110-46), a very notable figure in Shansabani 
history for his sons are known as the ‘Seven Stars’ in the history of 
Ghur. An important development in the politics of this region led to 
an increase in the political position of Ghur. The Ghaznavid empire 
shrank and was reduced to southern and eastern Afghanistan and the 
Punjab. Ghur consequently became a buffer region between the tnm- 
eated Ghaznavid empire and the powerful empire of the Seljuqs. As 
the Ghaznavid influence waned after Ibrahim (ob. 492/1099), the 
prestige of the Seljuqs began to wax and the Shansabanis were drawn 
towards the Seljuq sphere of influence. Izzuddin was initially con- 
firmed in his position by Sultan Mas‘ud III, son of Ibrahim of Ghazni, 
but in 1107-8 Sanjar attacked Ghur and Izzuddin was made a captive. 
This was a turning point in the history of Ghur. The Ghurids main- 
tained close relations with the Seljuqs and recognized their overlord- 
ship by sending them armours, coats of mail and a local breed of 
fierce dogs as a tribute. 

After Izzuddin Husain’s death, his territor\' was cUvkhd b\' his 
son, Saifuddin Suri, amongst his brothers as follows ; Saifuddin him- 
self retained Istiya as his capital; Qutbuddin Muhammad got IVar- 
shad (where he founded the town of Firuz Koh^-f and assumed the 

40 Printed, Cairo, 1354/1935. In another work, Vtiqadai firaq-uJ Mitdimin tva'l 
immhrikin (Cairo, 1356), Razi has referred to seven branches of tlie Karamis. 

41 Encijclcqmedia of hhm, new ed., Vol. II, 752. 

42 Shahrziiri, Tarikhul Hitkimm, .as cited by Alidns .Salam Xadwi in Imam linzi, 
Azamgarh 1950, 11. 

43 Ibid., ed., J. Lippert (LeipTdg, 1903), 291-92. 

44 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 48, tr. 339. Recent excavations carried out by the French 
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title of Malik til Jibal); Nasiniddin Muhammad got Madin; Alauddin 
Husain got Waziristan; Bahauddin Sam received Sanga, the chief place 
of Mayandish; and Fakiiruddin Masud was assigned Kashi. This 
division did not work, and Qutbuddin retired to the court of Baliram 
Shah Ghaznavi as a protest against this distribution of the patrimony. 
But Bahram’s courtiers created difficulties for him. They poisoned 
Bahram’s ears against him and assured him that tlie Ghurid prince was 
casting evil eyes on his haram. Bahram flew into rage at this report 
and threw Qutbuddin into prison and later poisoned him. This enraged 
the Shansabani princes and, inspired by feelings of brotherly devo- 
tion, they swore that his death would not go unrevenged. Saifuddin 
Suri consequently marched on Ghazni. He expelled Bahram and 
ascended the Ghazni throne with the title of ‘Sultan’. 

The people of Ghazni made outward professions of loyalty to him: 
he was thus lulled into a false sense of security and deceived into 
sending his army back to Ghm- under his brother, Bahauddin Sam. As 
soon as winter set in, and all communications between Ghur and 
Ghazni were cut off, they sent secret messages to Bahram Shah and 
advised him to return. When Bahram reappeared in Ghazni, the 
people deserted Saifuddin and went over to him. Bahram now retaliated 
for the wrong done to him. He ordered Saifuddin’s face to be blackened 
and had him paraded through the city on an old cenv. Men, women 
and children jeered as his feeble cow plodded slowly through tlie 
streets. After being llius insulted, Saifuddin was later put to death. 

Bahauddin Sam's blood began to boil when he heard about the 
treatment meted out to his brother. He started for Ghazni but died 
in 54-1/1149 of an ulcer on the way. Tlje youngest of the ‘stars’, Alaud- 
din Husain, now tcx)k upon himself (life duty of avenging the wrong 
done to his brothers. Bahram Shah was defeated by him; he fled to 
India where he died soon after and was succeeded by his son, Kliusrau 
Malik. Alauddin burnt ruthlessly the city of Ghazni and massacred 
the people. He earned the title of lahansnz (World-burner) on account 
of this incendiarism. He was tlie first to call himself ‘al-Sultan al- 
Mua'zzam’, while tlic Shansabanis before him simply used to st)'le 
themselves as Amirs or Maliks. He slopped paying tribute to the 
.Seljuqs in 1152. In a conflict with Sanjar he met with a crushing defeat 
and was kept in captivity for some lime. Impressed by his wit and 

.\rchaeobgkaI Delegah'on have unearthed the dly of Firu? Koh. The site has been 
idenliEetl with the present Jam, where a large minaret still etists. The twn was 
destroyed hy Ogatai, son of Chen^ Khan, in 1222. See A, Marierj and G. W’let, Le 
miiuiret tie Djum. Jyi decouverte de la cajhiale rfe* Sultans Ghuridt (Xlle-XIIIe Siecles) 
&: Memt de fa Delegation Arrftaeologujiie francovre en A/ghonlsfon, XVI, Paris, 1959, 
in which the discovery of Fmiz Koli been described. 
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interest in poetry, Sanjar set him free and sent him back to his capital. 
On his return he started the consolidation of his power in Ghur and 
the extension of his authority in Gharjistan, Bamivan and the adjoining 
regions. 

Alauddin Jahansuz gave imperialistic ambitions and expansionist 
zeal to the Shansabanis. Fortunately for him there was a vacuum of 
power in the region. The Ghaznavids had gone down; Sanjar had 
been captured by the Ghuzz. Alauddin took advantage of this situa- 
tion and started expanding his power. A tripartite division of the 
Ghurid empire emerged out of this situation. The senior branch ruled 
over Ghur from Firuz Koh and looked for ex-pansion westwards into 
Kliurasan. When Ghazni was finally taken in 1173-74, another branch 
was established there and this branch looked towards India for its 
ex-pansion. In the newly conquered Bamivan, Fakliruddin Masud was 
installed and he ruled over Tukliaristan, Badakhshan and Shughnan 
up to tire bank of Oxus. 

Alauddin was succeeded by his son, Saifuddin Muhammad, who 
was killed in a feud. The next heirs to the throne were the two sons of 
Baliauddin Sam — Ghiyasuddin (1163-1203) and Shihabuddin, who later 
took tlie title of Mu'izzuddin (1173-1206).45 Under them the Ghurid 
kingdom, accordhig to Barthold, rose to the rank of a world power’.^s 

On his return from Ghazni, Jahansuz had appointed his nephews 
to the governorship of Sanjah, but the efficient administration of this 
area by them roused his suspicions and he imprisoned tliem in a fort 
in Gharjistan. Saifuddin set them free, but they had a very hard time 
after their release. On Saifuddin s death, Ghiyasuddin ascended the 
throne. Shihabuddin was then appointed governor of Takinabad with 
instructions to capture Ghazni, which was then in the hands of the 
Ghizz Turks. After its conquest in 1173-74, Ghiyasuddin gave the 
kingdom to Shihabuddin. ‘Though Shiliabuddin’s subordinate princi- 
pality of Ghazni’, writes Professor Habib, ‘exq^anded into an empire, 

' he always recognized his elder brother as his sovereign and abided 
Iry whatever orders Ghiyasuddin was pleased to give.’"^'^ Shihabuddin 
never undertook any campaign without his brother’s permission. 


45 According to Minhaj the original name of both brothers was Miihainniad 
{Tahaqat-i "NastYi, 67), which in Ghurid dialect was pronounced as Hamad. Their mother 
used to call the elder one Habshi and the younger one Zangi, probab!)- because they 
were dark in complexion. The titles of both these brothers were, however, Sfiamsuddin 
and Shihabuddin. After his accession to the throne, Shamsuddiii’s title became Ghiyas- 
uddin. ,\ftcr his conquest of Khurasan, Malik Shihalniddin’s title became Mii'izzudclin 
{Tfih(tqnt-i Nasiri, 68-69). 

'46 Turkntan Down to the Mongol Iiwmioii, 338. 

47 ‘Shihabuddin of Ghur’ in The Muslim Uniocn-itij Journal, No. 1, January 1910. 



III. INDIAN CAMPAIGNS OF SULTAN MU'IZZUDDIN 
(1175-92) 


M U L T A X 

StTLTAN Mu'izzuddls’s FIRST MILITARY movemcnt tosvards India took 
place in 571/1175, when he attacked the Carmathians of Multan. Some 
hundred and fifty vears earlier Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had deli- 
vered a severe blow to the Carmalhian rulers and had dislodged them 
from Multan, but soon after his death they had regained their position.^ 
Mu'izzuddin succeeded in overthrowing their power again. It is not 
known what administrative machinerj' was devised for Multan by 
Muizzuddin, but the Carmathian power could never again be estab- 
lished in that area. However the bitterness that it left in the heart of 
Carmathians, who had a veiy effective secret organization, ultimately 
led them to assassinate Mu'izzuddin. 

UCHCH 

Having established his hold over Multan, Mu'izzuddin must have 
directed his attention towards Uchch. Minhaj does not mention the 
campaign of Uchch separately but he refers to it subsequently, when 
the Sultan marched towards Nahrwala (Anhilwara), as a Ghurid pos- 
session. According to Ferishta, Uchch was taken in 572/1176.2 The 
Sultan assigned Uchch to Ali Kirraaj. It appears from the Tahaqat-i 
Nasiri that Malik Nasiruddin Aitam"^ was in charge of Uchch when 
the battle of Andkhud look place. Later on Mu'izzuddin assigned 
Uchch to Qubacha.^ 

NAHRWALA 

In 574/1178-79 Muizzuddin marched through Uchch and Multan 
to Nahrsvala. Epigraphic evidence shows that Turkish pressure had 

1 Adabul Ilarb, f. ICn. 

2 Feriitita, \'o!. I, 56 Ibn-i Aar (XI, 77) gives an account of the conquest of 
Uclich wliich seems l»sed ou hearsay. It has been quoted \iy the Indian histoiians, 
Nizamuddin {Tabaqat-i AUmri, Vo!. I, 36) and Ferishta (\’’o!. 1. 50) with sJigfit varia- 
tions. According to this account Mu'izzuddin had inlriguesl with the wife of the Bhatti 
lUi of Uchch and had promised to marry her if she pobonetl her husband. The stDr>' 
lacks couRrmation. Besides It is doubtful if Bhatti rulers were in possession of Uclith. 
Ttie proliabilitj is that it »a.s held by the Carmathians 

3 Both the editions of Tabaqat-l Satiri (Ilabilii. I, 419; Asiatic Sociefy. 142) give 
Lis name as .N’aaruddin Aitam, hot Raverty gives it as -Vasiruddin Aetamur (531). 

4 tbUi , 142. 
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been felt in western Rajputana during the preceding decades. Nagaur 
was conquered by Bahalim, Baln-ams gOA^ernor of the Punjab.5 But 
die nature of this conquest was such that Shaikh Raziuddin Hasan 
Saghani had to change his clothes while moving in that region.0 
\^^estern Rajputana was dius a better known area to die Muslim 
soldiers than die Gangedc Doab. Mu'izzuddin diought of repeating the 
exploits of Maiiniud and of reaching soudiem India and its temple- 
treasures through Rajputana and Gujarat. Mu‘izzuddin’s armv must 
have been exhausted when it reached die foot of Mount Abii. This 
was his first encounter with an Indian ruler. The Rai of Nahrwala" 
had a fairly strong anny at his beck and call and a ver\' large number 
of elephants. The battle was fought at Kayadra, a village near Mount 
Abu. Mu'izzuddin’s anny was conipleteh- routed in the conflict, but 
somehow he escaped with liis defeated armv from Gujarat. 

PESHAWAR 

The defeat of Nahrwala was a lesson in military strategv for 
Mu'izzuddin. If he dionght of emulating Mahmud, he was mistaken. 
Resources, leadership and circumstances had made a tremendous 
difference in the situation. He revised his whole plan of operations 
in the light of experience. In 575/1179-80 he attacked Furshor 
(Peshawar), which was probably included in the Ghaznavid possessions 
of Hindustan at that time, and conquered it. 

LAHORE 

Peshawar was the first step towards Tarain. Within a couple of 
years (577/1181-82) he marched towards Lahore. But Khusrau Malik 
was too weak to offer any resistance and decided to negotiate with 
Muizzuddin. As a token of his sincere intention to maintain cordial 
relations witli Muizzuddin, he sent him one of his sons along with 
an elephant. But this was bound to be a temporary arrangement only 
because the possession of Lahore was ab.solutely necessary to 
Muhzzuddin for the further expansion of his power in the counlr\'; 
also in tlie background of Shansabani relations with the House of 
Mahmud this arrangement could hardly last long. 

In 578/1182 Mu'izzuddin marched* against Dcbal and conquered 
the whole area up to the sea coast. The Sumra ruler acknowledged 
his suzerainty. 

5 IbiiJ., 24. 

6 Saroorus Sadur (MS). 

7 Minhaj says that Bbini Deo \%:is Rai at this tinia (116). Epigrajihic cvidfiicc, 
corroljorated by Hindu records, however, shows that Mularaja II was the ruler of 
.Anhiiwara at this time. I.A., 18t/, 186, 198, 
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During the next three years there was a lull. In 581/1184-83 
Nfu'izzuddin’s forces marched towards Lahore and ravaged the whole 
territorv. Khusraii Malik was again forced to shut himself up within 
the city-walls. Wliile going back to Ghazni, Muizzuddin gave instnic- 
tions for occupying and garrisoning the fort of Sialkot.^* Husain bin 
Kharmil was put in charge of the fort. In the changed .strateg)' 
of the Sultan, Sialkot was to occupy a vciy important place, 
and Mu'izzuddin wanted to strengthen it as a base of operations for 
further expansion in the country. Khusrau Malik, however, considered 
this consolidation of Ghurid power so close to his capital as a threat 
to his own kingdom. lie mustered Iiis available resources, and with 
the cooperation of the Kliokar^* trilwis he besieged the fort of 
Sialkot. But the siege prosed a difBcuU one for him and he had to 
return to Lahore ignominiously- He had offended Mu'izzuddin with- 
out achieving anything. In 382/1180 Mu'izzuddin appeared before 
Lahore, determined to efface the last vestige of Chaznavid power in 
India. Khusrau Malik, whose resources xvcrc meagre compared svjtli 
the duties he was called upon to perform, started negotiations and 
came out to meet Mu'izzuddin. Undeterred bv any moral scruples, 
Mu'izzuddin took him into cxjstody and sent him to the fort of Balar- 
wan in Gharjistan, vsherc he was put to death sometime after 
587/1192.10 

Thus Lahore became a Ghurid possession. Mu'izzuddin now had 
his mililar}' stations from Debal to Sialkot and from Peshawar to 
Lahore. An important aspect of his conquest, whiclr is generally lost 
sight of, is the consolidation of his power in Sind and the Punjab 
before be embarked upon a war with (be Hajpul kingdoms. Tliat this 
wliole area was Kj act as one unit is clear from tbc fact that All 
Karmakh, who was the Sipah .S.ilar and icali of Multan, was stationed 
at Lahore. Mliile Ali Karmakh was the mililars' and the executive 
chief of the area, the duties of judicial administration were assigned 
to Maulana Siraj'uddin, father of the author of the Tahaqat-i Na^iri: 
and a .staff that needed twelve camels for its coin evance was assigned 
to him. 

8 Acx-ordinj' to a late chronKl*-, Raj Uartliaal, lO, 5(17 f.45 (as citttl l»y 
tilldli, FounJalion, 55), SuHrot, <»!iich form<^] rt«; Ijoiitidary towarih UiC state of Jaamn, 
was hostile to KhtiM-jii Malik. TJh- Itai of Jammu, Clutra Dc«i, invited and hclp«! 
Xtii'i^^iidjin at'ainsf’ Khusrau. 

0 MinhaJ, 117, Atctjnline Ui Tl/if IJaralusnl (f.4>l»} the Khokars sure «ri;;inall) snh- 
j«< 1 j of Jamtrm hut had v.ithhtl<t the payment of taTfs and had alli'it thifm-eKc* with 
Khusrau. Up<m this the Rai invitisl Mu'izraddin and it was at hh siiy^'^tinn th'* 
Siallsit ssas "arrivomd (Foundation, 36). 

10 Minlvaj Rives three different dates for event; 587 in 118, 5HH in "4 and 
598 ill 27. 
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TABARHINDA 

The next target of Mu'izzuddin was the fortress of Tabarhinda 
(Bhatinda).il It was occupied and put under the charge of Malik 
Zh'auddiu Tulaki and a force of 12,000 horsemen, selected from the 
forces of Ghazni and tlie army stationed in India, was placed at 
his disposal. He was given the responsibility of holding the 
fortress of Tabarhinda for eight months— a period during which 
Mu'izzuddin had planned to come back again to India in order to 
conquer furtlier areas and consolidate his position in Tabarhinda. 
Rai Pithora (Prithvi Rai III) realized the great danger involved in 
allowing Mu'izzuddin time to consolidate his position. His political 
instinct suggested prompt action and he immediately proceeded 
towards Tabarhinda, determined to dislodge the Ghurids from their 
strategic position. Mu'izzuddin instantly turned back and marched to 
meet Rai Pithora. Mu'izzuddin had probably not anticipated this 
conflict and was not prepared for a major battle with am^ Rajput 
ruler. Also it was not merely Rai Pithora \\'ho had come to the battle- 
field; 'All the Ranas of Hind were along with tlie Rai of Kolah.’is 
According to Ferishta his army consisted of 'two hundred thousand 
horsemen and thirty tliousaud elephants.’i3 These are impossible 
figures. 

T A R A I .V 

The battle was fought at Tarain.l^ Ferishta consolidates all Persian 
autliorities and thus describes the battle : 

'Mu'izzuddin s left and right wings were broken and not many men 

remained in his centre. At that moment one of the officers of the 

Sultan submitted: "The amirs of the left and right wings, who 

11 There is some confusion and controversy about the identification of this place. 
In some Mss. of the Tabaqat-i Nasiri it is given as Taljarliinda (Habibi edition, 398), 
in others as Sirhind (Nassau Lees edition, 118). Later historians give this place either 
as Sirhind (Zubdatut Tawankh f. 7b) or Bhatinda (Ferishta, Vol. I, .57) or as Tabar- 
hindah (Tarikli-i Mubarak Shahi, 7; Muntakhahut Tawarikh, Vol. I, 49). Dr. Habib- 
ullah’s preference for Bhatinda is supported by local legends as well as archaeological 
evidence (Foundation, 57). The shortest route from Lahore to Hindustan, lay through 
western Patiala, in which Bhatinda is situated. 

12 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 118. 

13 Ferishta, Vol. I, 57; Ibn-i Asir, XI, 255. 

14 The location of this site is the subject of some contro\'crs>-. Minhai calls if 
Tarain (Bib. Indica edition, 118; Habibi edition, I. 399). Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i 
Akbari, 38) and Ferishta (Vol. I, 57) follow Minhaj, Imt some later historians' call it 
Nara’in. This later reading is obviously due to an inadvertent orthographical mistake 
in which the hvo dots of ‘t’ have been reduced into one. Ferishta, houever, makes a 
further statement and says Aat it was also known as ‘Taranari’. This led Elphmstone 
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have been brought up by your royal family, have broken and fled. 
Tlie Afghan and the Khalji amirs, who formed the vanguard and 
always boasted of their manliness and courage, arc not to be found 
on the field of battle. Under these circumstances the best course 
would be to turn your reins immediately towards Lahore/’ Tlie 
Sultan was displeased at this advice. Tie drew out his sword and 
led his centre to an attack on the enemy. Friend and foe applaud- 
ed his courage and dextcril\. Khandav Rai's eves fell on the 
Sultan and he moved his huge elephant in that direction. The 
Sultan also flew at Khandav Rai, lance in hand, and struck him so 
hard on the mouth that many of his teeth fell into his mouth. The 
Rai, however, displayed great coolness and courage and dealt such 
a blow on the shoulder of the Sultan that he nearly toppled down 
from his horse. At tliat moment a Klialji footman, who happened 
to observe the Sultan’s plight, jumped on to his horse; and seating 
himself behind the Sultan, caught hold of him, spurred the horse 
out of the field, and earned him to the fl>ing Ghuncl amirs, who 
by now were twentv Karohs awai. Tlic Sultan's presence restored 
order in the remnants of his armi/ 

Ferishta then quotes an alternative account from the Zalniil 
Ma’usir, in which it is stated that the SuUan fell from his horse but no 
one recognized liim and he la\ unnoticed on the battle-field. \Vlien a 
part of the night had passed, a number of his Turkish slaves came to 
the battle-field to search for him among the slain. The Sultan recog- 
nized the voice of his slaves and called out to them. They were over- 
joyed to find him alive. During the night they eaiTiccl liim on their 
shoulders by turns. Next inoniing they reached their camp and placed 
him in a liller.13 

According to Miiihajus Siraj: ‘A number of amirs, Ghtiri souths 
and other distinguished men noticed the Sultan along with tliat lion- 
like Khalji, recognized him, g.athered round him, broke their spears 
to make a litter and a stretcher, and then bore him to their halting 

10 locate the battle-Held lx-twc*f) Kjmal and Hijupsuar {Ihtiorij of IndUi, 'iool 
CIphinstone's identification was accepted hy Raverty {-159, note 7), X’aidva (Doictifiill 

11 Hindu India, Vol. Ill, 3.3a) and the Punjab Gazetteer, Vnl I, 118. CiiTiiiin^ham 
{PepoTti XIV, 68-69) located Tarain l)etv\ren Bhalinda and Sir<;a, and identifies it «illi 
a village called Torawana, 37 miles from Bhatimla and 20 miles from Sirsa. Cunniii- 
gham’s opinion has Been accepfetl bv IlabibidLth abo (Finimlatuin, 326). This iduifi- 
iication fits in with the details gHen liy some early historians, partitiil.irlv Yaliva 
Sirhindi who says that it was within the ‘Khitta Sarsnti* (ruriUi-j Mulforak ShaJ'i, 6)- 
Since we Inow that Mu'izzuddin had pist started on his way hmards Ghazni, after 
eapfuring Bhatinda, there could ix>t have Iieen any other place except Torawana But 
the names of villages change during the centuries. 

15 Ferishta, Vol. I, 57. 
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place. The accouiit of Zointil Mansiv is difficult to reconcile witli 
Minhaj whose information deserves greater credence. The stoiy of 
the Sultan’s lying unnoticed for long in the battle-field lacks con- 
temporary confirmation. Minhaj thus states the circumstances in 
which the Sultan received his injuries: 

'The Sultan attacked the elephant on which the ruler of Delhi, 
Govind Rai, was riding and was moving about in front of his 
ranks. . . He struck his lance at tlie face of the Rai with such force 
that two of his teeth fell into his mouth. The Rai threw a javelin 
at him and severely wounded his arm. The Sultan turned round 
his charger’s head and retreated. Due to the agony of the wound, 
he was unable to remain seated on horseback and was about to 
fall on the ground when a lion-hearted warrior, a Klialji stripling, 
recognized him, sprang up (on the horse) behind tlie Sultan and, 
supporting him in his arms, urged the horse with his voice and 
brought him out of the field of battle.’l'' 

Having defeated Mu'izzuddin the forces of Rai Pithora pushed 
ahead towards Tabarhinda (Bhatinda). Malik Ziyauddin defended 
tlie stronghold for 13 months but capitulated later. During this period 
Mu'izzuddin made preparations for another trial of strength with 
Rai Pithora. 

mu'izzuddin’s preparations 

Minhaj is too curt and brief on the preparations made by 
Mu'izzuddin to avenge his defeat. Ferishta, however, supplies some 
details, probably on tlie basis of some works which are extinct or on 
the basis of oral tradition. These details, however, fit in neatly with 
the character and temperament as well as the subsequent achieve- 
ments of Mu'izzuddin. On his return to Ghur, where he had gone to 
meet his brother, Mu'izzuddin punished severely his Ghurid, Klialji 
and Khurasani amirs. He said nodiing to the Afghans, probably 
because the areas inhabited by these tribes were the later acquisition 
of Mu'izzuddin and expediency demanded a lenient view of the 
crime with regard to them. Wallets full of grain were tied to the 
necks of the Ghurid, Khalji and Khurasani amirs and they were 
paraded through the city. If anybody refused to eat the grain, his 
head was chopped off. Mffien Mu izzuddin returned to Ghazni, his 
capital, he was so overwhelmed with a sense of grief and humiliation 
that he would neither eat nor drink. He did not go to his wife and 

16 Tdbaqat-i Nasiri, 119. 

17 md., 118-19. 
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did not change the clothes that he wore next to his skin. Day and 
night he spent in preparation for a major military action against Rai 
Pithora. All of a sudden, after a year’s preparation, Muizzuddin’took 
the road to Hindustan. When he reached Peshawar, an old officer of 
Ghur mustered courage and asked him about his destination. The 
Sultan told him about his objective and said that he had not allowed 
the Ghurid, the Khalji and the Khurasani amirs to enter his presence 
and was proceeding to India without them, having his trust in God. 
Tlie old officer pleaded for the disgraced amirs and secured the 
Sultan’s pardon. At Multan he promoted and rewarded such amirs as 
liad been loyal during his absence. Isami says that on the border of 
Sind 40 Turkish horsemen — ^brave and warlike— joined his army. 

According to the Tajul Maasir, Mu'izzuddin sent Qawamul Mulk 
Ruknuddin Hamza from Lahore to Rai Pithora in order to demand his 
submission. The Rai sent back a harsh reply and appealed to all the 
ravs of Hindustan for help. According to Ferishta the strength of Rai 
Pithora’s army was 'three hundred thousand Rajput and Afghan 
horsemen.’is But it is difficult to accept this figure which is obviously 
exaggerated. Minhaj was informed by a trustworthy person, whose 
name he has given as Muinuddin Ushi, that the army of Mu'izzuddin 
at that time consisted of one hundred and twenty thousand fully 
equmped soldiers.19 Niu'izzuddin’s army had four veteran wardords 
of Ghazni — experienced, determined and de.>:terous — Kharbak, Khar- 
mil. Hah, Mukalba. Each had under his command a huge army.20 
Besides them there were — ^Tajuddin Yalduz, Qubacha and Aibek. 

The Sultan started from Ghazni in ^7/1191,21 reached Tarain in 
588/1191*92 and pitched his lent at the same place where he had 
suffered a serious defeat a year before. According to Ferishta, 150 
Rajput rais had come to the field with Rai Pithora, determined to 
crush or be crushed.22 

BATTLE OF TABAIN 

This time Mu’izzuddin carefully planned his tactics. He left the 
centre division — the baggage, standard, banners, elephants, etc. — 
several miles in the rear just to give a wong impression of his 
strength to the enemy. This contingent was to act as his reserve force 
and was to be deployed only when the rest of the army had tried 
conclusions with the Rajput forces. Leaving this division behind, the 

18 Ferishta, Vol. I, 58. 

19 Tahaqat-i Nasiri, 119. Isami gives the number as 130 thousand (78). 

20 Futuh-us Sahtin, Madras edition, 73-74, 

21 Tajul Ma'asir (Ms.). • s 

22 Ferishta, 1, 58. 
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rest of Muizzuddin s army advanced leisui-ely.23 This part of tlie 
army, which comprised of hght armed and unencumbered horsemen, 
was divided into fom- divisions to act against tlie Indian forces on all 
the four sides. Having thus divided his army, Mu'izzuddin issued 
instructions to 10,000 mounted archers to keep the enemy forces in 
play on tlie right, left, front and rear. ‘When their elephants, horse- 
men and foot advance to attack,' he directed them, you are to face 
about and keep the distance of a horse’s course in front of them.’24 
His object was to harass the enemy forces in this way and to keep it 
under the delusion that the entire enemy forces were on the battle- 
field. This is Minhaj’s account of the disposition of forces by 
Mu'izzuddin. Ferishta gives some interesting details of incidents 
preceding the conflict; 

‘Insphed by then.- first victor)^ with arrogance and pride, tliey (tlie 
rais) sent a haughty letter to tlie Sultan ; “The strength and num- 
bers of our army will be soon known to you, and reinforcements 
are coming to us from all parts of Hindustan. Be merciful, if not 
to yourself, at least to the misguided men you have brought 
hither. If you repent of your venture and go back, we swear by 
our idols diat we will not harass yom- retreat; otlierwise we will 
attack and crush you tomorrow with more than three hundred 
thousand horsemen, archers beyond all computation and an airny 
which the field of imagination is not wide enough to contain.” 
“Your message is wonderfully affectionate and kind,” Mu'izzuddin 
replied, “but I have not a free hand in the matter. It is by my 
brother’s order that I have come here and undertaken the hard- 
ships of the campaign. If you will give me sufficient time, I will 
send some messengers to inform him of your overpowering 
strength and obtain his permission to conclude peace on the terms 
that Sirhind, Multan and Sindh belong to me and the rest of 
Hindustan remains under your sway.” ’25 

It will be too much to put credence in this story mentioned by 
Ferishta. The Rajput rulers were not so wanting in common sense as 
to accept such a message at a time when the two armies stood almost 
face to face. However Ferishta thus continues his narrative : 

‘The Rajput leaders thought that the humility of the reply was due 
to the weakness of the Muslim army and went to sleep. But 
Mu'izzuddin spent the night in preparing for battle; and when, 


23 Minhaj, 119-20. 

24 Ibid., 120. 

25 Ferishta, I, 58. 
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in the morning, the Rajputs came out q£ their entrenched posi- 
tions to satisfy the call of nature and wash their hands and faces, 
he fell upon them widi his lines drawn in order. The Hindus were 
taken aback by the unexpected attack, but somehow or other, they 
hurriedly took up their arms and came to the field. The Sultan 
knew the fearless courage of the Hindu forces and had divided 
his army into four divisions, which came forward to fight the 
enemy by turns. When the Hindu elephants and horses attacked 
Mu'izzuddin’s army, it fled away; but when the enemy, deceived 
by the trick, followed in pursuit, it turned back and with the blows 
of its axes relieved the bodies of the enemy of the weight of their 
heads. Thus the battle raged from forenoon to afternoon, when 
Muizzuddin pul on his helmet and armour, and charged the 
enemy at the head of twelve thousand men with drawn swords 
and lances. The blood of brave warriors was mingled with the 
earth, and in the twinkling of an eye the Hindu lines began to 
break. At the same lime f^annil and the other amirs attacked the 
Rajputs on all sides and drove them away from the field.'26 

The details supplied by Isami about the actual disposition of the 
armies are more interesting. According to him Govind Rai was the 
muqaddam of the Rajput forces. He fought in advance of Pithora’s 
army; Pithora fought in the centre. The left wing of Pilhora’s army 
was under Bhola, who was the wazir; the right wing was led by 
Badamsa Rawal. The disposition of Mu'izzuddin's army was as fol- 
lows: Mu'izzuddin himself led the centre; Kharbak was the leader of 
the Tnuqaddam or advance-guard. The right wng was controlled by 
Hah, while Makalba led the left wing of the army. Kharmil was at the 
back of the centre. Qulbuddin Aibek looked after the general disposi- 
tion of the forces and kept close to Mu'izzuddin. The army of 
Mu'izzuddin which, according to Isami, consisted of one hundred and 
thirty thousand horsemen, had all soldiers fully equipped with steel- 
coats and armour. Govind Rai dashed ahead with an army of 
elephants and attacked Kharbak. Kharbak protected himself by put- 
ting a shield against his face and directed his archers to aim at the 
elephant-drivers. As soon as three or four elephant-drivers were 
wounded, the whole line of elephants was disturbed and it began to 
fly away from the field.27 When the elephant line gave way, Kharbak 

26 Jhid., 58. 

27 According to Yahya Sirhindi, Ibe planning of Mu'itniddin was as follows: 
'When the elephants and the cavalry of the Hindus woiJd fall upon one of his sections, 
the rest would male a stnrallaneotij assault upon them from the other three sides.’ 
TariiJi-t Muhorak Shahl, 10. 
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intensified tlie pressure. When Muizzuddin savv?jugj. 

disorder, he ordered a general attack from tlie rii;<:Lp rtpfpnrtf^rc of 

himself led the centre. The Hindu columns gave way -,, and 

< , '•"'ent be- 

Mu izzuddin’s tactics succeeded and Rai Pithora suffered a -v, jpgf- 

defeat. He got down from his elephant, mounted a horse and 

from tlie field but was caught near Sarsuti. Minhaj says that he was 

immediately executed,29 but according to Hasan NizamiSO he was 

taken to Ajmer and was allowed to function for a time. But he was 

put to deaUi on being found guilty of treason. The fact that he was 

allowed to rule is supported by numismatic evidence and also by a 

semi-contemporaiy^ Sanskrit account, Viruddhuvidhi-ViddhavamsaM 

A few coins of Rai Pitliora contain on tlie obverse the superscription : 

'Sri Muharnmad Sam’.32 This shows the acceptance of Mu'izzuddin’s 

suzerainty by him. Even after the execution of Rai Pithora, the 

administration of Ajmer was not immediately taken over. Rai Pithora’s 

son was allowed to rule for some time as a vassal ruler.33 

Govind Rai of Dellii was killed on die battle-field. But die same 

policy, wliich was followed widi reference to Ajmer, was followed in 

Dellii also. Govmd Rai’s successor acknowledged die suzerain 

authority of Muizzuddin. Hasan Nizami says that die rais and die 

muqaddams of the area submitted and were allowed to continue when 

they agreed to pay malguzari and perform marasim-i khidmati (duties 

of sub^mission).34 A militaiy station {lashkar-gah) was, however, 

established at Indpat.35 


28 Futuh-us Salaiin (Madras edition), 77-78. Though no specific reference to its 
use at Tarain is available in contemporary records, the karwa was one of the most 
essential equipments of the Ghurid armies, and its use in the Indian campaigns cannot 
be ruled out. The karwa was a cover made 'of raw bullock-hide, stuffed on both sides 
with wool or cotton. This defensive covering protected the infantry like a wall and no 
weapon could pierce it. See Minhaj, 56. 

29 Minhaj, 120. Isami also makes the same statement. 

SO Tajul Ma’asir (Ms.). 

31 1940, 567 et seq. 

32 Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi, 18, no. 15. 

33 Tajul Ma’asiT (Ms. Jaswal Institute, 97). Hasan Nizami gives the following heading 
to the chapter : ‘Assignment of the “Imarat” of Ajmer to the son of Rai Pithora . 

34 Ibid., 100. 

35 Ibid., 101. 
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in the morni'- 

tions to iV. CONQUEST OF NORTHERN INDIA 
he fe’’ (1192-1206) 

I'ARALN -SVAS A MAJOR DiSASira for the Rajputs. Rajput political 
prestige, in general, and the Chauhana ascendancy, in particular, 
suffered a serious setback. The whole Chauhana kingdom now lay at 
tile feet of the invader. As Tarain was a concerted action on the part 
of a very large number of Rajput princes, its repercussions were also 
teJt on a very extensive scale and demoralization became widespread. 
Immediately following his success at Tarain. Mu'izzuddin annexed 
the whole of the Siwalik territoiA-. including Ilansi and Sarsuti. 
Having placed Aibek in charge of Kuhram. Mu'izzuddin returned to 
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POWER IN AJMER 


earlier, Rai Pitbora, (he ruler of Ajmer, was not put to 

'oyalty .-ind, when he was found 
flhX w "'f P“' '» ''“‘h- « appears that even after this 

WtW^Tf to eliminate the family of Prithvi Bai (or Hal 

r His son was placed in 

annlr tihl of '■•■>«alage. The Chaulianas do not 

sJ’ra'd cceu^ed Ai£ 

"'*■0 organized opposition against the Turkish 
of PrifhvFRai ^ the adjoining areas was Hari Rai, a brother 

™d^r M "■’■'oh Aihek had placed 

Mna^ri^Zl -"oot him and Hari Rai, 

HLuiveT.rhr if' ""/-''"“■■a'-'e, withdrew from Rantharabhor, 
He gave up h.s hold on Ajmer also, and Aibek reinstated Prithvi Rai’s 

un hShlli’T''' ”0’ '■“'> footed him to give 

XaHoSarr„, ’’ fif ' foo from being crushed, llie 

589/1193 Mii'iVz 11*^^ ^ ""■’F eonlrol when all of a sudden in 

now kft free '’’'o™'- Hari Rai was 

with the Turks ™ 1 '““'■tees and try conclusions - 

troub e, A-ltoh relumed to Delhi, he heard about fresh 

son and .va ’“■'’ -g-'" dislodged Prithvi Rais 

this cSntemulTl -ef ™ ■’’■of «■“ 'vas in charge of ’ 

this contemplated mihtar)- action. Aibek immediately moved fonvard 
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to check his advance. This sudden move from li'irer to his army at 
Rai and his energetic general Jhat Rai. Jhat Rai took 57he defenders of 
while Hari Rai put an end to his life b)' performing jauiiL Aibek and 

Aibek now decided upon the administrative reorganizatioiient be- 
Turkish possessions in Rajputana. Ajmer was placed under a Mui-Iost 
officer, and Pritlivi Rai s son was transferred to Ranthambhor andos- 
put in charge of that fort. 

Hardly a few months had passed when another Rajput attempt 
was made to overthrow the Turkish power at Ajmer. The Rajput 
tribe of Mhers, which lived in die vicinity of Ajmer, rose in revolt, 
and die besieged Turldsh army of Ajmer found itself under great diffi- 
culties in dealing with it. The Mhers had also sought die alliance and 
help of the Chalukyan army. Aibek immediately rushed to the front 
but he found the position extremely difficult and withdrew to Ajmer. 
The Rajput pressure on Ajmer began to increase and Aibek’s position 
became extremely precarious. Timely help from Ghazni at this critical 
juncture saved the situation and the Rajputs were forced to withdraw. 

POST-TARAIN EXPANSION AND PROBLEMS 

Soon after the batde of Tarain, in Ramazan 588/September 1192, 
Jatwan besieged Hansi. Aibek rushed to deal with him and pursued 
him up to Bagar (western Rajputana) where he gave battle but was 
defeated and slain. Hansi was garrisoned again. 

Aibek then returned to Kuhram, his seat of government, and 
organized his forces to cross the Jumna in order to estabhsh a military 
foothold in the upper Doab. Almost all important places, including 
Meerut, Koil and Baran, were under the Dor Rajputs, who put up 
a strong defence against tlie Turkish invasion. Aibek proceeded from 
Kuhram to Meerat and occupied it in 588/1192.1 Baran (modem 
Bulandshahr) was conquered at the same time. The conquest of 
Meemt and Baran had great strategic and geopolitical significance 
because from these two vantage points he could organize attacks 
against the Gahadavala kingdom. Later in 588/1192 Aibek marched 
to Dellii and occupied it.2 By now Aibek had formed a sufficiently 
accurate idea of his own militar}'^ strength as well as the resources and 
organization of the powers he had to deal with. Delhi appeared to 
him so strategical!}" situated as to seiwe all his needs — ^both of defence 

1 On page 139 of his Tahaqat-i Nasiri Minhaj gives 587/1191 as the date of the 
conquest of Meerut while on page 120 he gives 588/1192. The latter seems to be the 
correct date. 

2 Both Tajul Maasir and Tahaqat-i Nasiri (120) give 588/1192 as the date of the 
conquest of Delhi. 
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ydicl keep in better touch witli the Ghurid strong- 
in the morii^jab from Delhi and from here also he could launch 
tions to^fis effectively against the Rajput powers. Initially the 
he fpjuler was retained on the throne, but in 589/1193, when 
tk’ discovered that he was involved in some treasonable activities, 
ue removed him from the throne and occupied Delhi. 

In 589/1193 Aibek was summoned to Ghazni by his master. Why 
was he called at a time when he was in the midst of his military 
activities? Minhaj is silent on the point, but Isami says that some 
people had tried to poison the ears of the Sultan against Aibek, and 
had tried to create suspicions about his fidelity and loyalty. The 
Sultan demonstrated to them the hollowness of their reports by sum- 
moning Aibek to Ghazni. This seems highly improbable. Perhaps he 
was summoned in order to help the Sultan in the preparation of his 
plans for further exparrsion in the country. Aibek stayed in Ghazni 
for about six months. 

On his return from Ghazni in 590/1194,3 Aibek crossed the Jumna 
and conquered Koil (Aligarh). 

mu'izzuddik’s banaras campaign 

Aibek had hardly completed his work at Koil when Mu'izzuddin 
arrived in India with the intention of overthrowing the Gahadavala 
power. He made recruitments at Delhi also and then proceeded 
towards Kanauj and Banaras wiUi 50,000 horsemen. Aibek and Sipah 
Salar Izzuddin Husain bin Kharmil were made leaders of the van of 
the army. The battle was fought at Chandwar. There was a tough 
fight, but ultimately Mu'izzuddin came out of the struggle with flying 
colours. Whatever other immediate advantages Minhaj may have seen 
in the victory, he jubilantly records: “Three hundred and odd 
elephants fell into the hands of Mu'izzuddin.' But in fact the victory 
was much more significant. Though the whole of the Gahadavala 
kingdom could not be brought under control, it provided an oppor- 
tunity for establishing military stations at many places, like Banaras 
and Asni. There were important centres of the Gahadavalas which 
still retained their independence. For instance, Kanauj could not be 
annexed till 593/1198-99, and that too, it appears, could not be a 
permanent conquest for we find Illutmish abo launching an attack 
against Kanauj. 

Perhaps Aibek had not fully consolidated his position in Koil, 
when he was called upon to join Mu'izzuddin in his campaign against 

3 Tajtd Ma'asir gives a-H. 590 tiut Mmhaj (120) places it a year earlier, i.c. in 5S9. 
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Aibek and 
■■ent be- 


in' 592/1195-96 Mu'izzuddin again came to India. This tim-lost 
attacked Bayana, which was under Kumarapala, a Jadon Bliait 
Rajput. The ruler avoided a confrontation at Bayana, his capitdlr-hiit 
went to Thankar and entrenched himself there. He was, however, 
compelled to surrender. Thankar and Vijayamandirgarh were occu- 
pied and put under Bahauddin Tughril. 

Mu'izzuddin • next marched towards Gwalior. Sallakhanapala of 
tlie Parihara dynasty, however, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Mu'izzuddin. 


Aibek had to face tlie Mher rebellion in Ajmer, to which 
reference has already been made. Having dealt with that situation, 
he marched towards Anhilwai'a. He met the forces of Dharavarsha of 


Abu and Kelhana of Nadol at the site where a few years earlier 
Mu'izzuddin had suffered a defeat. Aibek gave the impression to the 
Ghalukyas tliat he wanted to avoid an open battle, though in it lay 
his greatest chance of success. The Chaluk}'as came out and in the 
battle that ensued ‘superior mobility and shock tactics decided the 
issue.'4 King Bhima II fled from Anhilwai'a. The city was plundered 
and, according to Ferishta, a Muslim officer was appointed to consoli- 
date and stabilize die Turkish position in that region. But Anhilwara 
could not be easily integrated on account of several factors; in parti- 
cular Rajputana, which could act as a safety valve, was still beyond 
the sphere of effective Turkish conti'ol. Ibn-i Asir says diat Aibek 
decided to place the country under Hindu rulers. It was in keeping 
with the general policy of the Turks not to dislodge completely the 
old ruling families. Epigraphic evidence, however, shows that the 
Chaluk}'as forced out the Turks from Anhilwara, which remained 
in their hands till 1240. 


In 594/1197-98 Badaun was conquered by Aibek. It appears that 
in the meantime the Turkish hold over Banaras had slackened and 
Aibek had to occupy it again. In 595/1198-99 Chantarwal (? Chand- 
war) and Kanauj were conquered. 

After tliese operations Aibek turned his attention towards Raj- 
putana. He captured Siroh (? Sirohi) and later, according to Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir, conquered Malwa in .596/1199-1200. But no otlier historian 
refers to the conquest of Malwa by Aibek; it must have been a mere 
raid. 


4 Minhaj, 140, as cited by Habibullah, Foundation, 67. 
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his attention towards the Chandellas of Bundel- 
in the monx!202 Kalinjar, an important military centre of Para- 
tions toy^as attacked. The siege dragged on for some time and 
he famardideva initiated negotiations with Aibek, but before any 
iment could be reached, the ruler died. Ajayadeva, the chief 
^mister of Faramardideva, started hostilities again. He had arranged 
water-supply from a hillside spring and was confident that it would not 
fail. When the Turks came to know of this, they immediately 
diverted the water course and cut oH the source of supply. Ajayadeva 
had no alternative but to negotiate for peace. The Chandellas were 
allowed to evacuate the fortress and they went to the neighbouring 
stronghold of Ajaigarh. Kalinjar, Mahoba and Khajraho were then 
‘occupied and grouped into a military division under the command of 
Hasan Amal’.s 

MALIK BAHAUDDIN TOCHRIL 

Among the Mu'izzi slaves who played an important part in the 
Ghurid conquest of northern India, the name of Malik Bahauddin 
Tughril al-Muizzi al-SuUani deserves particular mention. According 
to Ravcrty he was one of the greatest, most amiable and most 
accomplished of Sultan Mu'izzuddins mameluks".® He was admitted 
into the slave-household of Mu'izzuddin during the early part of his 
reign. By sheer dint of merit he rose in the esteem of the Sultan. 
When the fortress of Thankar was conquered, it was made over to 
him. He administered it with great efficiency and look steps to deve- 
lop it. In fact he was responsible for giving a forward pull to the 
urbanization programme of the Turks in India. He encouraged con- 
siderable Muslim settlements in that region. Minhaj writes: ‘From 
different parts of Hindustan and Khurasan merchants and men of 
repute had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the habit 
of presenting houses and goods which used to become their property, 
so that, on this account, they would dwell near him.’7 

Finding Thankar inconvenient and uncongenial to his men, he 
founded the city of Sultan-kot, in (he territoty of Bayana, and made 
it his headquarters. This new headquarters was used by him as a base 
of operations for campaigns against Gwalior. ^Vhen Muizzuddin 
retired from the fort of Gwalior without conquering it, he left the 
unfinished task to Bahauddin. He turned to the difficult job assigned 
to him b)' his master in great earnestness, and systematically planned 
his scheme of conquest of tliis area. He ereclecf a new fort near the 

5 Tojul A/a’fttir, f. 185b; Falhr-J Mntlabbir, 25. 

6 TahaqaUi Ndsiri, 544, f.n, 4, 

7 Ibid.. 145, 
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fort of Gwalior; it was intended to provide shelter to his army at 
night. After a year he besieged the fort of Gwalior. The defenders of 
tire fort, on being reduced to sti'aits, sent emissaries to Aibek and 
dehvered the fort to him in 1200.8 This led to an estrangement be- 
tween Bahauddin Tughril and Aibek. Probably tliere was no love lost 
between die two,9 because die rulers of Gwalior could not have 
diought of approaching Aibek with a proposition likely to create -a 
conflict, if they had not known of some ill-will between them. 
According to Ferishta bodi officers prepared to fight but Tughril’s 
deadi at this time solved Aibek’s problem.!® Minhaj, however, pays 
eloquent tribute to Tughril’s personal qualities and achievements. ‘He 
left many public works as his memorials in the region of Bayana’, 
remarks Minhaj.H 

MUHAMMAD BAKHTIYAR KHALJI 

The conquest of the eastern region was the work of Muhammad 
Balditij^ar Klialji, whose personality and achievements have assumed 
an almost legendary colour in the history of medieval India. 

Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Baklitiyar Khalji originally belonged 
to Garmsir. He came to Ghazm" in search of employment. The head of 
the diwan-i arz found him ‘liumble and unprepossessing’ and fixed a 
paltry amount as his salary. Baklitiyar declined this appointment and 
left for Hindustan, which oflFered better prospects for young talent. 
But at Delhi also he was rejected by die head of army department on 
account of his ugly features. Thus rejected at Ghazni and Delhi, he 
proceeded towards Badaun, eager to find an honourable career for 
himself and determined to make his mark on die history of the times. 
Sipah Salar Hizabruddin Hasan Adib, the muqta of Badaun, took 
him into his sersuce. This was, it appears from Minhaj’s account, die 
first employment of Baklitiyar Klialji.!^ According to Isami, Bakh- 
tiyar’s first employment was under Jaisingha of Jitur;i3 this lacks con- 
temporary confirmation and is improbaWe, diough in some earlier 

8 Tarikh-i Fakliruddin Mubarak Shah, 24. Raverty— perhaps under the impression 
that such a situation could not have arisen during the life-time of Mu'izzuddin — ^holds 
that this surrender took place just before or immediately after the death of Mu izzuddin. 
But, as has been explained later, both Aibek and Tughril were functioning in India as 
independent officers of Mu'izzuddin and under the circumstances such a conflict was 
not improbable. 

9 Minhaj, 145. 

10 Ferishta, I, 64. 

11 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 145. 

12 Ibid., 146-47. 

13 Probably Jaitrasingha of the Guhelot tribe is meant. He was at that time the 
ruler of Nagda, about 70 miles west of Chiton 
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campaigns we find Afghan mercenaries lighting \vith the Rajput 
forces.t^ 

Bakhtiyar did not belong to an obscure family. His unde, 
Muhammad bin Mahmud, had fought against Prithvi Rai at the 
second battle of Tarain. Perhaps it was his performance there which 
attracted the attention of Ali Nagauri, who later became the muqta 
of Nagaur. He took him in his service, and when the iqta of Nagaur 
was entrusted to him, he honoured Muhammad bin Mahmud also 
and assigned to him the iqta of Kashmandi.15 Besides, he also con- 
ferred a kettle-drum and a banner on him as a mark of distinction. 
When Muhammad died, this iqta was assigned to Bakhtiyar. Little is 
known about Bakhtiyai’s work as the muqta of Kashmandi, where he 
does not seem to have stayed long enough. He then went to Awadh 
and met Malik Husamuddin Aghul Bek, commander of the Banaras 
and Awadh divisions. Impressed by his gallantry, Aghul conferred 
upon him the iqtas of Bhagwat and Bhiuli.tB This provided him svith 
a base for operations against the neighbouring areas. 

Bakhtiyar supplanted the petty Gahadavala chiefs of this tract and 
made incursions into the territory of Maner and Bihar. The booty 
that he acquired in these raids — in the form of arms, horses and other 
materials — provided him with the necessaw resources to extend the 
scope and frequency of his incursions in that region. Soon his repu- 
tation spread far and \vide, and many Khaljis began to pour in to join 
his service. Aibek also heard about his ability and achievements and 
honoured him. 17 Having thus established his reputation, he led an arm; 
to Bihar and ravaged that region. ‘He had no siege-train for capturing 
strong Hindu forts; nor was it his policy to provoke any widespread 
commotion in the countr)’. His object was to secure the maximum of 
booty with the minimum of risk and bloodshed. So he confined himself 
to scouring the open country, undefended by the field army of any 
organized state.’i^ 

In 641/12*13 Minhaj met at Lakhnauli one Samsamuddin, who had 
been in the service of Bakhtiyar, and from him he gathered his infor- 
mation about Bakhliyar’s exploits in Bihar and Bengal and the tragic 
circumstances of his death. Bakliliyar, it was reported to Minhaj, had 

14 FtnishU. VoL I, 58. 

15 Minhaj, 146. 

16 Hie printed text of Tabaqal-l Kasiri (147) has 'Silhat and Sihli’. Raverty has 
correctly identified these places with Bhiuli and Bhagwat. Bhiuli is the north-eastern 
pargana of Chunar tehsfl; it touches the pargana of Bhagwat on the west. Both these 
parganas are in the south-eastern comer rf the modem Mirzapur district. 

17 lUd., 147. 

18 History of Bengal. Vol. 11, 3, 
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attacked Biliar suddenly and witli only two hundred horsemen in 
defensive armour. He threw himself into the postern gate of the place 
and captured the fortress. ‘The greater number of the inhabitants of 
that place’, writes Minhaj, 

‘were Brahmans, and all of them had shaved heads. They were 
all slain. There was a large stock of books there. When these books 
came under the observation of tlie Musalmans, they summoned a 
number of Hindus who might give them information regarding the 
purport of those books; but all the (literate) Hindus had been killed. 
On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those books), it was 
found that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in Hindivi tongue, tliey call a college vihar.’i^ 

Minhaj, or perhaps tlie invaders themselves, mistook the Buddhist 
monks for Brahmans. According to Taranath, a 15th century Tibetan 
chronicler, Bakhtiyar also captured at this time the monastery-towns 
of Vilcramsila and Nalanda and erected a fortress on the site of 
Uddandapur.20 A Buddhist tradition tells us that in a.d. 1200 the 
famous scholar-saint, Sakya Sribhadra of Kashmir, visited Uddandapur 
and the Vilcramsila monastery but found them in ruins.21 

After this victory Bakhtiyar came to Aibek with great booty and 
gifts. Hasan Nizami says that he waited on Aibek on 8 Rajab 599/23 
March 1203 at Badaun, soon after the latter’s successful Kalinjar 
campaign and presented ‘twenty mountain-high, blood-drinking, 
dragon-faced elephants .... and many kinds of jewels and money in 
cash.’22 Aibek honoured Bakhtiyar for his achievements. This excited 
the jealousy of other Turkish mihtary leaders. On one occasion his 
enemies even forced a combat upon him with an elephant. With one 
blow of his mace on the trunk, Bakhtiyar forced tlie elephant out of 
the arena. Aibek was so pleased with his courage and braveiy that 
he not only honoured him but asked the amirs also to make presents 
to him. Bakhtiyar thereafter left for Bihar.23 

Bakhtiyar now stood on the Sena frontier. The fame of his bravery 
and courage reached the ears of Rai Lakhmania of Nadia. According 
to Minhaj, the Rai had been on the throne for eighty years, and had 
made an extremely favourable impression by his justice and generosity 
on the minds of the people. It is said that some astrologers represented 

19 Minhaj, 148. 

20 Indian Antiquary, IV, 366-67. 

21 S. C. Das, Antiquity of Chittagong, JASB, 1898, 25. 

22 Tajul Mdasir (Ms). , , , , . • 

23 According to the author of the Riflztw Salatin, he consolidated his position in 
Bihar by establishing military outposts and by introducing military arrangements. 
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to the Rai that it was foretold in their old books that the country would 
fall into the hands of tlie Turks. Hie astrologers advised the Rai to 
leave the territory in order to escape the ‘molestation of the Turks’. 
When the Rai enquired about any signs or symbols of the person wlio 
would subdue his country, they replied: ‘The indication of him is 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down his two 
hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his knees and will 
touch the calves of his legs.' Reliable persons were despatched by the 
Rai to make investigations about this matter and they found these 
characteristics in Bakhtiyar. ‘Thereupon most of the Brahmans and 
inhabitants of that place left and went to Sankanat, the cities and 
towns of Bang, and towards Kamrup. But Rai Lakhmania was not in 
favour of abandoning his capital and so he stayed on. But he also came 
under the devastating influence of superstition. Epigraphic evidence 
shows that in 1203 he had performed a great sacrifice, called Aindri 
'Mahasanti, to propitiate the gods for help in averting the impending 
catastrophe.24 

Tlie next year Daklitiyar pressed on from Bihar and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nadia. According to Minhaj not more 
than 18 horsemen could keep pace with Bakhtiyar; the main army 
followed slowly. On reaching the gate of the city of Nadia, Bakhtiyar 
did not molest anybody but proceeded onwards 'in such manner tnat 
the people of line place imagined that mayhap his party were 
merchants and had Brought horses for sale.’ When he reached the 
entrance of the palace of the Rai, he drew his sword and started an 
onslaught. “The Rai was then at his meal. By the time he came to know 
of this development, Bakhtiyar had already dashed foiAvard through 
the gateway. The Rai fled barefoot by the back-door; ‘the whole of his 
treasures, his wives and (other) females, his domestics and servants, 
and his particular attendants were seized; the Musalmans captured 
a number of elephants, and such a vast booty fell to their lot that it 
cannot be recorded.’^S Soon afterwards the main body of Bakhtiyar’s 
army joined him and it was only then that the city of Nadia and the 
area around it was occupied. The palace was occupied by a stratagem 
and the city, then panicl^ and demoralized, was brought under control 
by a show of force. Rai Lakhmania fled away towards the country of 
‘Sankanat and the to^vns of Bang and Kamrup'. He ruled from Sonar* 
gaon for some years over the small remnants of his vast kingdom. 

Bakhtiyar did not want permanent occupation of Nadia as he 
considered the place unfit for bdng the seat of his government. He 

24 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctelu of Bengal, Letters, 1042, 17-21. 

25 TaiaqatH Narirf, 151. 
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selected Lakhnauti, which was nearer to his base in Bihar, for this 
piupose. Botli political and geopolitical considerations detennined his 
choice of Laklinauti. He soon reahzed that occupation and control of 
Nadia, which was in lower Bengal, was bound to be a difficult task and 
a severe strain on his limited militaiy resources. That Baklitiyar was 
coiTect in his assessment of the situation is confirmed by the fact that 
Nadia continued under Hindu control for many decades. Baklitiyar 
consolidated his position culturally and militarily in the occupied 
portion of northern Bengal. A number of masjids, madrasas and 
khancjahs were founded in those parts and military stations were 
established at Laklianor (Nagar in Birbhum district) and Deokot, and 
tlie Khiitha was recited in the name of Mu izzuddin. 

Thereafter Bakhtiyar applied his time and energy to investigating 
about the life and conditions of the people and ‘the mountain tracts 
of Turkistan and Tibet to the eastwards of Laklinauti’. His motives 
in underiiaking die Tibet campaign have been an enigma. It is surpris- 
ing that he ignored the Hindu principalities that lay within die easy 
reach of his arms. When all facts are taken into consideration — the 
spirit of the Kliaiji adventurer, his movements, etc. — it appears that he 
was probably anxious to discover a new route — a short cut — to Turki- 
stan. By thus establisliing contact with Tmkish lands, he could ensure 
die uninterrupted supply of men and material for further campaigns 
and the expansion of his territory in Bengal. Further, an ambitious and 
adventurous man like Bakhtiyar could even diink of the possibility of 
establishing a kingdom independent of die control of Dellii. 

It appears that Baklitiyar had made very thorough pre^iarations for 
this campaign. He had established contact with some tribes also which 
could be helpful in the realization of his objectives. Minhaj writes; 

‘In the different parts of those mountains wliich lie between Tibet 
and the country of Lakhnauti are three races of people, one called 
the Kimch, the second die Mej (Meg) and the third die Tiharu; and 
all have Turkish countenances. Tliey have a different idiom too, 
between the languages of Hind and Turkish. One of the cliiefs of 
the tribes of Kimch and Mej, whom they were wont to call Ah, me 
Mej, fell into the hands of Muhammad Balffitiyar Khalji, and at his 
hand also the former became a Musalman. 

It was this man who agreed to conduct Bakhtiyar into those hills and 
act as his guide. He took him to Burdhan (kot).26 ‘A river, Begmati,2 

26 A city said to have been founded by Shah Gurshasp of Iran during his legendary 
wanderings in the east. 

27 This was Old Tista as Blochmann has suggested. 
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befallen the forces of Bakhliyar. They made up their mind to extend 
a helping band to him; particularly Ali Mej’s kinsmen received 
Bakhtiyar and rendered him all possible help in reaching Deokot. But 
the catastrophe ruined Bakhtiyars fame and career. As he rode out 
men and women raised lamentations and hurled invectives at him. 
Bakhliyar was so deeply smitten with grief that he even gave up 
riding on horse back. During this adversity he used to say that per- 
haps some calamity had befallen the Sultan-i Ghazi (Muizzuddin) so 
that fortune had deserted him. It was true, for it was just about this 
time that Mu'izzuddin was assassinated at Damyak. The disaster 
broke the warriors nerves and he fell seriously ill. On hearing of this 
calamity one of his amirs, Ali Mardan, came to Deokot. Bakhtiyar was 
confined to his bed at the time and nobody had seen him for the past 
three days. Ali Mardan reached his bed, drew the sheet from his face 
and thrust a dagger into his breast. 

LAST INDIAN CAMPAIGN OP MU'iZZUDDIM 
AND HIS ASSASSINATION 

Mu'izzuddin's defeat at Andkhud, which has been described 
already, seriously damaged his reputation. Recalcitrant elements 
became active in all parts of his empire and rumours of his death 
were circulated in order to create confusion in his realms. According 
to Hasan Nizami, one of his army officers, Aibak Bek, abandoned him 
on the battle-field of Andkhud and rushed to Multan, where he killed 
the governor and established his independent authority.31 Minha} 
refers to the desertion of Husain Khannil.32 According to the Tcrikh-i 
Guzida, whose statement is not confirmed by any earlier authority but 
has been copied by Ferishla, one of the officers of Minzzuddin, 
Radgiz, bad even seized Cbazni at tibis lime.^l 

Rumours of this disaster had repercussions in India also. Bakan 
and Sarka, hvo Khokar chiefs, who lived in the region through which 
the Lahore-Ghazni route passed, created disturbances in the whole 
region and planned to capture Lahore. Their aclinties cut off the line 
of communications between Lahore and Ghazni. Realizing the magni- 
tude of the problem, MuTzzuddin himself marched to India in order 
to deal with the Khokars. The Khokars fought bravelv but were 
defeated and crushed. Mu'izzuddin settled the affairs of Lahore and 
then, permitting Aibek to go to Delhi, started for Ghazni. \Vhile on 
his way to Ghazni, MuTzzuddin halted on the Indus at a place knoivn 

31 Tafvl Mtfiuir, {. 178b as cited by Habibullab. 

32 Minhaj, 12Z 

33 TaHkh-{ Guzida, I, 411-12. 
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as Dam)'ak and pitched his tent on a cool, grassy plot on the bank of 
the river. While he was offering his evening prayers, some assassins34 
surreptitiously entered the tent and killed him on 3 Sha'ban 602/ 
15 March 1206 and turned the victorious army into a funeral procession. " 


34 Different opinions have been expressed about the identify of the assassins. 
Tabaqat-i Nasirl (123-24) has Fidai Mulahidah; Juwayni (II, 59) gives Fidaiyan; Ibn-i 
Asir (XII. 82) has Khokars; Zahahi {Duwal II, 81) gives Ismailis. Ibn-i Asir says that 
when the assassins were cau^t, two of them were found to be circumcized. Since 
both the Khokars and the Ismaih’s were hostile to Mu'izzuddin, it is just possible that 
they conspired together for this murder. For identification of the place, see K. A. Rashid, 
Historical Dissertations, Pakistan Historical Society, Publication No. 30, 54-58. 



V. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TURKISH CONQUEST 


mu'izzuddin’s character and achievements 

Different assessments have been made of the character and achieve* 
ments of Sultan Mu'izzuddin Muhammad bin Sam. In fact, his military 
career is often viewed with an almost unconscious attitude of com- 
parison with that of Sultan Mahmud. That he was no comparison to 
the great Ghaznavid conqueror as a military leader can hardly be 
denied; his achievements in the broader perspective of Central Asian 
history seem less impressive. But this bero of three stupendous de- 
feats — Andkhud, Tarain and Anhilwara’, as Professor Habib calls him, 
has to his credit the establishment of one of the greatest empires of 
the middle ages, and in this he definitely rises above Mahmud of 
Ghazni. No doubt the weakness of the Indian social system, which 
found expression in the political and economic life of the people, had 
facilitated the conquest of northern India, but the contribution of 
Mu'izzuddin to the establishment of Turkish rule in India cannot be 
overemphasized. Only a military leader of great vision and tact could 
organize military campaigns over an area stretching from the Oxus 
to the Jumna, and only a careful, cautious and bold planning could 
hold this structure Intact. The conquest of northern India was not an 
easy walk-over. It was stoutiv resisted bv the Rajput governing classes. 
Mu'izzuddin met all the challenges of the situation with perseverance 
and courage, and though most of the time he was away in his home- 
land, his eyes were fixed on the movements of his armies in India. 

Our authorities tell us practically nothing of Mu'izzuddin as an 
administrator. But keeping in mind the general political and cultural 
climate of the period as well as the resources available to him, we 
mav safely draw certain conclusions. Mu'izzuddin had no means of 
establishing a direct administration over the conquered areas. Apart 
from everything else. language alone \smuld have been an insuperable 
difficulty. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had attempted no annexation 
bevond the Ravi, and so the area conquered by Mu'izzuddin was with- 
out any tradition of Muslim administration. But he was helped by one 
very significant situation. During the century and a half that followed 
Mahmud’s military exploits in India, some Muslim settlements had 
anpeared in northern India. A small bi-lingual minoritv of these 
Musalmans must have been 'available to Mu'izzuddin while planning 
his administrative arraneements, but it was so small in number that it 
could hardly have sufficed for the purpose of the central, provincial 
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and dish-ict administrations. How to provide the administi-ative 
personnel needed to control an extensive area stretching from the 
Punjab to Bengal? Ghur could not give to Mu'izzuddin tlie men of 
talent he required and so he had to depend for liigher commands on 
slaves carefully trained in the arts of war and administration. He had, 
however, the vision to see that a direct administration of the con- 
quered territories in India was impossible, but if he only liquidated 
die top-most rais and left die rural areas and small towns in the 
hands of ranas and rawats, so that the change of the government was 
not felt by. die masses, then liis government could last. A necessary 
corollary of diis situation was that die Ghurids could only control the 
larger towns of -military and strategic importance and the great trade- 
routes. Besides, Mu'izzuddin realized that any aUiance of the great 
rais would be too much for him; so he fought in a way that prevented 
their combination. He was content widi a partial conquest of many 
regions and did not drive matters to extremes. 

The two striking features of Mu'izzuddin’s character were his 
dogged tenacit)' of purpose and his grim pohtical realism. Twice he 
was defeated in India — at Anhilwara and at Tarain — ^but no defeat 
could dampen his spirits. A general of smaller stature and inferior 
metde would have succumbed to tliese defeats. But Mu'izzuddin 
refused to take any reversal as final. He reorganized his forces and 
came again, determined to achieve tlie objective he had set before 
himself. He analyzed the causes of his defeats dispassionately and 
changed his policies as time and circumstances demanded. His thrust 
into die countT}' from Rajputana proving abortive, he did not hesitate 
to change his plan. He did not plunge into political uncertainties, but 
proceeded cautiously and carefully, consohdating his power and taking 
all factors into consideration. At a time when he had to deal with many 
hostile powers nearer home, he never ignored the problems of his 
Indian possessions. When he was chastizing the Khokars in India, 
preparations were afoot in Ghazni for a campaign in Trans-Oxiana and 
a bridge was being constructed over the Oxusl and a castle, half of 
which was under water, had already been built on the bank of this 
river.2 In fact his militar}'’ strategy and planning covered an extensive 
area from the Ganges to the Hari Rud. 

Mu'izzuddin’s contribution to the cultural development of Ghur 
was not negligible. In fact it was he and his brother, Ghiyasuddin, who 
brought about a transformation in ihe culture-pattern of Ghur. He 
provided facilities to scholars, like Maulana FaWiruddin Razi, to spread 

1 Ibn-i Asir XH, 138, as cited by Barthold, 352. 

2 Juwayni, II, 59. 
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religious education in those backward areas and helped in the emerg- 
ence of Ghur as a centre of culture and learning. He made some note- 
worthy contribution in the sphere of architectural traditions also. 
U. Scretto ascribes a unique type of glazed tile found at Ghazni to the 
period of Mu‘izzuddin.3 

Muizzuddin’s conquest of northern India was only the thin end of 
the wedge. He was naturally unable to foresee that within fourteen 
years of his death the inhabitants of his homeland would be massacred 
by the Mongols, that independent Muslim Asian powers would dis- 
appear, and that Delhi would emerge as the sole authority that could 
challenge the Mongols. Simultaneously with all this a movement of 
tremendous impact — the organization of mystic orders (silsilahs ) — was 
passing through its embryonic stages and was to sweep all Muslim 
lands immediately following the devastation of the Mongols. Persian 
mystic poetry was bom in Ghazni and Herat under the later Ghaz- 
navids, but it became a powerful vehicle for the expression of esoteric 
ideas and cosmic emotions with Shaikh Fariduddin Attar of Naishapur 
(ob. 627/1230). Not very far from Firuz Koh was the city of Chisht, In 
Hari Rud valley, which was destined to be the cradfc of a mystic 
silsilah after its name. When Mu'izzuddin was busy planning the 
conquest of India, some of the most outstanding cities of his home- 
land— Ghazni, Herat, Jam, Chisht and Aush — were brooding over 
mystic ideas and preparing for a moral and spiritual rejuvenation of 
Muslim society. 

MOTIVES OF THE CAMPAIGNS 

Very often religious motives arc read into the campaigns of the 
Ghurids. A careful analysis of all available data militates against any 
such interpretation. The soldiers were Musalmans, no doubt, but they 
were not the representatives of Islam. Besides, while on occasions reli- 
gious sentiments may have motivated their actions, they were largely 
inspired by political objectives. TIic Ghurids spread their tentacles in 
India in the same way as they had sought an extension of their power in 
Persia and Central Asia. They fought Uic Hindus and the Muslims alike. 
In all probability the Ghurid armies, like those of the Kliwarazmians, 
were made up of merccnaijes. Tlie poet, Sa'di, made it clear that the 
lashUari (professional soldier) fought for the wages he got; he did not 
fight for king, country or religion. Tlie conduct of Mu'izzuddin, as well 
as of the early Turkish rulers of Delhi, amply bears out this view. 
Qutbiuklin Aibck employed Hindu cavalry,** and appointed Hindu 

3 Cast and West, N. S. Vol. Xni/4, Rome 1962. article on 'Islamic glazed tiles with 
moulded decoration from Ghaznf, 263-87. 

4 TcriUi-i Fakhniddln Muharak Shah, S3. 
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officers. describing Aibek s conquest and settlement of Asni in 

1193, Hasan Nizami refers to bis posting of ranas in every side for tbe 
administi-ation of the people and tlie countr}'.5 In Delhi and Ajmer 
no abrupt changes were made in the administration. Pofitical sagacity, 
and not rehgious fanaticism and fervour, guided their steps. According 
to Ibn-i Asir, even Anhilwara was restored to the Hindu rulers.6 
The Ghurid successes were not followed b}^ any vindictive measures 
inspired by religious zeal or fanaticism. They handled the situation 
in the light of e.xpediency and entered into a series of compromises 
without an}' rehgious partialit}' or prejudice. After die conquest of 
Ajmer, Mu‘izzuddin did not take over die administration but entrusted 
it to Prithvi Rais son on condition of vassalage. When Dellii was 
conquered, Khanday Rai’s successor was allowed to rule over die terri- 
toi"}'. When die Chauhanas troubled Pridiw Rai’s son, Aibek decided 
on direct anne.xation, but compensated die prince by placing him in 
charge of Randiambhor. 

The foUownng account of Mu'izzuddin’s last Indian campaign by 
Ata Malik Juwa}'ni dirows considerable light on the objectives of the 
Sultan in undertaking his Indian campaigns : 

‘Although peace had been concluded between the two sultans (i.e. 
Kliwarazm Shah and Shihabuddin), yet Sultan Shihabuddin, in 
order to retrieve his previous defeat, was raising an army and 
collecting arms under the pretext of ghazwa (or holy war)7 tiU in 
A.H. 602 he undertook his Indian expedition, so diat he might fuUy 
equip his army; for his activities in Kliurasan during the last few 
}'ears had cost him almost everything he had, and his troops were 
in a I'er}' wretched condition. When he reached India, one victory 
tliat God granted him was sufficient to repair his finances and set 
right the affairs of liis army .’8 

CAUSES OF TURKISH SUCCESS 

of the three contemporaiy chroniclers — ^Hasan Nizami, Mmhajus 
Siraj and Fakhr-i Mudabbir — the first two say nothing about the causes 
of Turkish successes in India though they have described tlie cam- 
paigns. It is strange that for them neitlier strategy nor tactics nor any 
other militaiy explanation had any relevance. ‘AJrnight}' God gave the 
victor}' to Islam’, or ‘Bhim Deo had numerous forces and many 

5 Tajul Ma'asir, f. 125b, as cited in Habibullah, 252 (first edition). 

6 Al-Kamil ft-twarikh XII, 79. A Chalukyan inscription (E 1, Vol. I, 22, 338-39; 11, 
439) however boastfully records the expulsion of the Turks from that area. 

7 The object of this holy war’ were to be the Qara Khitai Turks, who had defeated 

Mu'izzuddin at Andkhud. ^ 

8 Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha, Tehran edition, a.h. 1311, Vol. H, 37. 
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elephants and when a battle took place, the army of Islam was defeated 
and put to rout’ — such remarks can hardly be of any value. Hasan 
Nizami’s statements are equally conventional and urdielpful. Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir’s account of Turkish conquests is in the same strain but 
his Adabul Harb is of some help in tliis respect. Ilis detailed account 
of the horse as the chief instrument of war and his condemnation of 
feudal levies reveal the strength of the Turkish and the weakness 
of the Indian armies from a purely military point of view. Apart from 
this, there is hardly any contemporary assessment of the causes of 
Turkish success. In fact no medieval historian ever attempted an 
explanation of this question. 

British historians, who tried to put the history of medieval India 
in some perspective, have attemplcrl to explain the success of Muslims 
in the 13th century. Elphinstone wrote: ‘As his (Mu'izzuddin’s) army 
was drawn from all the warlike provinces between the Indus and the 
Oxus, and was accustomed to contend with the Seljuks (?) and the 
northern hordes of Tatars (?), we should not e.xpect it to meet much 
resistance from a people naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into 
small states and forced into war without any hopes of gain or aggran- 
dizement.'S But this would leave the conquest of the Muslim regions 
by the Mongols in 1218*20, ^vitbout even a battle, unexplained. Besides, 
Elphinstone ignores the fact that the Rajputs with whom the Turks 
had to contend were not, in the least, wanting in bravery, martial spirit 
and courage. 

Sir Jadunatb Sarkar’s analysis of the causes of Muslim success is 
as follows : 

(^slam gave to its followers (as H. A. L. Fisher has pointed out) three 
characteristic virtues which no other religion has inspired so suc- 
cessfully, and which imparted to natural soldiers like the Arabs, 
Berbers, Pathans and Turks, a wonderful militar}’ efficiency. Tliese 
were : First, complete equality and social solidarity, as regards legal 
status and religious privileges. Thus all distinctions of caste and 
race were swept away and the sect was knit together like the 
members of one vast family of brothers. Secondly, fatahsm, spring- 
ing from an absolute reliance on God and the belief that what 
Allah wills must triumph over every human effort. Tliis bred con- 
tempt of death in fighting. Thirdly, freedom from drunkenness. 
Wine drinking is a sin according to the Quran and a crime punish- 
able by the state in Muslim countries. On the other hand, wine 
drinking was the ruin of the Rajputs, Marathas, and other Hindu 
soldiers, and made them incapable of far-sighted military planning, 
9 History of India, 381. 
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conducting surprises, snd even guarding their own camps with 

proper precaution.’iO j 

Various tJieories have been advanced and various explanations have 
been attempted to explain tlie Turkish conquest of northern India. 
The assertion that the Indians were defeated on account of their 
pacificism and hatred of war is not supported by historical facts. War 
was a Rajput profession’ and the history of India in the ilth and tlie 
12tli centuries is one long story of internecine struggles, wars, conflicts 
and contests. 

It would be equally unliistorical to seek an explanation of this 
Turkish success in the religious zeal of the Musalmans. The religious 
zeal of the early Arab conquerors was no longer an inspiring motive 
in the lives of diese people. In faet many of tlie Turkish tribes, who 
came to India during this period, were not fully converted to Islam, 
while many of tlieir leaders had only a very superficial knowledge of 
tlie faitli. This, however, does not eliminate the possibility of religious 
sentiments, in however crude fonn they might have been, being aroused 
when the Turks came face to face with a people and institutions 
having polytheistic and idolatrous forms. But this could only have 
been a mere passing mood’ and not a permanent objective’ or inspiring 
rriotiye of their campaigns. 

•The real cause of the defeat of tlie Indians lay in their social system 
ancbllie invidious caste distinctions, which rendered the whole military 
organization rickety and weak. Caste taboos and discriminations killed 
all sense of unity — social or political. Even religion was the monopoly 
of a particular section, and the majority of the Indian people were 
Jiever allowed a glimpse of tlie inside of a high-caste Indian temple^j 
Thi^ for the hulk of the Indian people there ivas hardly anything 
^l-sdi could evoke patriotic responses in them when face to face with 
"tlie Ghurid invader. They watched with sullen indifference the fate of 
the Indian governing classes. The towns, coiisequeptly, fell like ripe 
fruits. Only the forts put up some resistance, but tliej’ became helpless 
when the enemy controlled the countryside. Had the Indian governing 
classes succeeded in enlisting the support of the masses for then- 
defence plans, these forts and fortresses would have sensed as a forti- 
fied base of a veiy dynamic character by linking up all their striking 
force to a single state-centre. But under the existing social circum- 
stances, tliese forts became a futile defence and could not protect even 
tlieir own areas. 

The caste system played havoc with the military efficiency of the 
Rajput states. Since fighting was the profession of a group, recruitment 

10 Military History of India, 26. 
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was confined to particular tribes or castes. The bulk of the population 
was excluded from military training. The idea of physical pollution 
{chut) made division of labour amongst the soldiers impossible and 
the same person had to perform all sorts of work — from fighting to 
fetching of water. 

From the purely military point of view the Indian armies had not 
kept themselves abreast of the developments that had taken place in 
the art of warfare in Central Asia. Apart from the fact that the feudal 
levies, from which the Indian forces were built up in the 12th century, 
made large Indian armies heterogeneous in character and divided in 
loyalties, there were basic differences in the principles on which the 
Indian and Turkish forces were organized, maintained and fought in 
the battle-field. 

Mobility was the key-note of Turkish military organization at this 
time. It was the age of the horse, and a well-equipped cavalry with 
tremendous mobility was the great need of the time, Indian military 
strategy gave greater importance to weight than to mobility. The 
Rajputs believed in crushing rather than moving rapidly and striking. 
Huge and unwieldy phalanxes of armies headed by elephants with 
gorgeous trappings were bound to be signally beaten when face to face 
^vith a swift and easy moving cavalry, which could attack the flanks 
and the rear of the enemy forces. 

This element of mobility was totally absent from Indian antnes. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar remarks; The arms and horses of these trans- 
border invaders gave them indisputable militarj’ superiority over the 
Indians. Their provisions, also, were carried by fast trotting camek, 
which required no fodder for themselves but fed on the roots and 
leaves of the wayside, while the Banjara pack-oxen of the Hindu 
commissariat were slow and burdensome.’^ Co(js 

After mobility, as R. C. SmaiU^ has pointed out, the second tactical 
characteristic of the Turks was their archery. They used the bow 
from the saddle ahd while moving. Tin's gave them an added advantage 
vi-es Vitwy anA intmiig ftajpiA armies. 

IMPACT OF THE TUUKISII CONQUEST 

The Ghurid conquest of northern India, gradually but inevitably, 
led to some verj’ vital changes in the political, economic and social 
life of the country. It paved the way for the liquidation of the multi- 
state system which had become a featurc of Indian political life during 
the 11th and the 12th cenhiries. The political ideal of the early 

11 Ibid., 26. 

12 Crusading Warfare, A contribution to Medieval Military History, 80-81. 
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Turkish sultans was a centralized political organization controlled by 
a monarch \vith unlimited powers. Feudalism with its two basic 
concepts — localism in administration and legal immunity of the feudal 
lord — did not fit in witli the spirit of tire new pohty, and effective steps 
were, tlierefore, taken for its liquidation. The institution of the iqtas 
was employed as an instniment for breaking the feudal traditions of 
the various areas and for linking up the far-flung parts of the empire 
to one centi'e. 

For centuries past tire rais of India had been fighting each other 
almost every winter. Apart from the glory of killing and the joy of 
being killed, the only rational justification for this constant waste of 
wealth and loss of blood’ could be the administrative unification of 
the country. But no Indian ruler had been able to give any adminis- 
trative unity to northern India after tire days of Harsha. And now a 
group of foreigners had accomplished in a generation what an Indian 
ruler should have realized five or six centuries earlier. They had in the 
very heart of nordrern India — and in a region not to be commended 
for its climate — given the country a capital consecrated by a tower. 
They had also given the country the skeleton of an all-India adminis- 
tration by bringing die cliief cities and the great routes under the 
control of the government of Dellii. The great advantage of the Ghurids 
and Turks lay in the fact diat (unlike the great rais whom they had 
displaced) they were acquainted with the fundamental conditions of 
an imperial (or large-scale) administration. The conception of an all- 
India service for the higher officers of the king and their appointments, 
posdngs, transfers, promotions and dismissals by him fin his discretion’, 
but after careful consideration and consultation with his high officers, 
would not have been possible for Prithvi Rai III with reference to his 
subordinate rais. 

With die rise of a centralized monarchy in northern India there was 
a marked change in the political horizon. The political outlook became 
broader and the areas of isolation began to shrink. Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
remarks : 

‘The intimate contact between India and the outer Asiatic world, 
which had been established in die early Buddhist age, was Ityt 
when the new Hindu society was reorganized and set in rigidity 
like a concrete structure about the eighth century a.d., with the 
result that India again became self-centred and isolated from the 
moving world beyond her natural barriers. This touch with the rest 
of Asia and the nearest parts of Africa was restored by the Muslim 
conquest at the end of the 12di century ’13 

13 India through the Ages, 43. 
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Another important aspect of the Turkish conquest of northern India 
was, what Professor Habib calls, the ‘urban revolution’.l4 The old 
‘caste cities’ of the Rajput period were throsvn open to all types of 
people — high and low, workers and artisans, Hindus and Muslims, 
Chandalas and Brahmans. The Turkish government refused to recog- 
nize caste as the basis of social demarcation or as the principle of civic 
life. The working classes, labourers, artisans and the non-caste people 
and the unprivileged classes readily joined hands with the new govern- 
ment in building the new cities. In fact, the main strength of the early 
Turkish sultans lay in these cities, which placed the entire surplus 
of their working classes at the disposal of the government. 

Militarily the impact of the Turkish occupation may be traced in 
the change of the character and composition of the Indian armies and 
the methods of their recruitment and maintenance. Fighting ceased to 
be the monopoly of any one caste or group and recruitment was thrown 
open to all properly trained soldiers, who could stand the strain of 
war. Tims Indian armies came into existence in which martial talent 
was drasvn from all sources irrespective of caste, creed or colour. The 
practice of feudal levies was rejected in favour of strong standing 
armies, centrally recruited, centrally paid and centrally admimsterea. 
Similarly, in the sphere of tactics the Turks were quick to bring India 
mllitaril)’ on a par with Central Asian powers. The paiks (foot-soldiers) 
were replaced by tlie saicarcn-l muqatah (mounted fighting-men), and 
mobility and striking force rather than heaviness and crushing strength 
came to be regarded as the basis of military organization.15 In fact, 
only these reorganized Indian forces could successfully check the 
Mongol inroads into the country. 

With the restoration of contact with the outside world and the 
emergence of new 'working class’ cities, trade received a new impetus. 
Uniformity of the legal system, the larilf regulations and the currency 
widened the merchant’s world and facilitated movement from one 
place to another. 

'^ ^oth et-y^y-imuort ant spbeteo n which the impact of the Turkish 
conquest was felt wasthejanguage of the administration. During the 
Rajput period~ri:e~d ^lerts and lang uages used for administrative and 
other puiposes variesTTfonTai^^to area. The introduction of Persian 
at the higher level of Sdnrintstration throughout the Ghurid possessions 
in India introduced uni ^nnrtyji iT the language of administration. 
Conscious of this aspeef ol Turkish-'contribution, Amir*Khusrau 
remarks : ^ • 
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'But the Persian speecli_(gMj^r) is tiniform in Hindustan from the 
banks of the river Sind toSie shores of the sea. Such a great 
language is our meditfiTroTexpression . . . and this Persian of ours 
is the original Persian_^«n’).- Tlie Indian dialects differ at ever}"^ 
hundred karoJis, but the-Persian language is tlie same o\’^er an area 
of over four tliousand..^r5ffugs. . . Here is the Persian language in 
which pronunciation of'“vrerds is in complete agreement \rith their 
orthography .’16 y. 

, In an earlier chapter reference has been made to tlie existence of 
Muslim settlements in India on tlie eve of the Turkish invasions. What 
was the attitude of the Turkish conquerors towards these Muslim 
settlements, and of the latter towards them? Our authorities are quite 
silent about the question. Amir Kliusrau, however, gives us some idea 
of the attitude of the Muslims of the Deccan. MHien the armv of 
Alauddin Klialji under Malik Kafur attacked tlie territory of Rai Vera 
Pandya, the Musalmans who were in his sendee fought the invader, 
but when the Rai decided to disappear, his Muslim soldiers had to 
submit. 17 Notliing is kno\m about tlie Muslims of the nortli. Had they 
either fought against the conquerors or helped tliem, the fact would 
have been recorded. Now since the Indian Muslims, taken as a whole, 
were not in tlie sendee of tlie Indian rais, the silence of our autliorities 
about them seems to indicate two facts — that tbev took no part in the 
struggle on eidier side and that tliev were not considered eligible for 
anv office of note. The onlv exception to tin’s rule under the earlv 
Turkish sultans was Imaduddin Raihan and his brief career and fall 
IS an evidence of the contempt with which the Turkish slave-officers 
regarded persons from ‘the tribes of Hindustan’. Still the Delhi sulta- 
nat could not do without tlieir sendees. Among the groups from which 
the soldiers and horsemen were recruited, the ‘Hindustanis’ are defi- 
nitely noted, and this tenn must have included the Indian Muslims. 

We cannot also ignore the language problem. All the ‘state lan- 
guages’ of northern India at present are the product of the middle 
ages; in the time of Iltutmisli tlie spoken, but unwidtten, language of 
the people changed after every three or four districts. Turkish was 
too immature; Arabic was little known. The Hindus of tlie whole of 
India coiild onlv understand each other by VTiting in Sanskrit. The 
government of Delhi had no alternative but to use Persian as its official 
language. But the local languages of India were only knmvn to those 
who had acquired them as their modier-tongue or by long residence 
in the region. They had no trained teachers, dictionarx^ or grammar. It 

16 Vibacha Diwan-i Churratul Kamal; (Qaisari Press, Delhi), S3. 

17 M. Habib, Translation of Khusran's FJiazaihtH Futuh, 90. 
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is inconceivable how the government of the early Turkish sultans could 
have operated all over northern India without employing the Indian 
Muslims as interpreters on a very large scale. To begin with, they were 
the only bi-lingual group available. 18 
An over'all view of tne Indian situation in the 12th century leads 
one to the inevitable conclusion that it was the caste system and the 
idea of physical pollution which had held back the progress of the 
country and had created social anarchy and political heterogeneity in 
northern India. The Turkish conquest gave a rude shock to this system 
and very naturally enlisted the support of those elements which had 
suffered under the former social order. The continuance of Turkish rule 
in Indio for a long period and the almost coniimious expansion of its 
sphere of political influence is inexplicable except in terms of the 
acceptance and acquiescence of the Turkish rule by the Indian people. 
Had the Indian masses resisted the establishment of their rule, the 
Ghurids would not have been able to retain even an inch of Indian 
territory. 


18 After the Delhi sultanal had been stabilized, coziditions became different. Rt>f. 
Habib hazards the following guess on the basis of his observation of Indians in Persia. 
‘Knowledge of conversational Persian is not hard to acquire for a north Indian. Persian 
verbs differ from those of the Indian languages, but a small percentage of nouns is the 
same, and the construction of sentences is similar. An illiterate north Indian (whether 
Hindu or Muslim), if taken to Persia and compelled to shift for himself in a purely 
Persian environment, can learn to express himself in Persian in six to eight weeks. A 
Hindu in Alauddin Khaljrs Delhi could have learnt to speak Persian almost effortlessly 
b five or six months.’ (Polittcxil Theory of the Delhi Sultanaie, 129-30). • ' 



Chapter Three 


THE EARLY TURKISH SULTANS 
OF DELHI 


I. SULTAN QUTBUDDIN AIBEK 

THE DYNASTIES : PROBLEM OF NOMENCLATURE 

Our Persian histories divide the dynasties that governed India, or 
some part of it, during the thirteenth century into Miiizzi (including 
Qubacha in the east and the Khaljis in the west), Qiitbi, Shamd and 
Balhani. This division, though genealogically correct, ignores the 
continuity that underlies the various phases of the government of the 
period. Modem writers have designated them as ‘Pathans’, 'Slave 
Kings’, ‘Early Turkish Sultans’, ‘Turkish Mameluks’ and ‘Ilbarites’. 
Since tliey were not Pathans for certain, the use of that appellation 
has no justification; as they were almost invariably manumitted before 
accession, it is a misnomer to call them ‘Slave Kings’. The term 
‘Mameluk’ is better as it signifies a slave born of free parents, but the 
connotation of slaver)^, nevertlieless, persists. Shamsuddin Iltutmish, 
the real founder of the Dellii sultanate, was an Ilbarite Turk, but Aibek 
was not; Balban claimed to be an Ilbarite but the paragraph of 
Minhaj, his official historian on the topic, is so guarded as to amount 
to a disproof, and we have to consider Balban’s claim to be an 
Ilbarite on the same plane as his claim to be a descendant of the 
mythical Afrasiyab. So considering all aspects of die question, it is 
better to use the term ‘Early Turkish Sultans’ for all the Indian rulers 
of the four 'dynasties mentioned above. 

THE GOVERNING CLASS 

Next to the royal dynasties comes the question of the governing 
class. The period, 1206-90, has a unitv given to it by the monopolis- 
tic character of its governing class and even by its peculiar anarchical 
tendencies. Mu'izzuddin Ghuri at first appointed his highest officers 
from his own family and the tribal chiefs of Ghur, but they dis- 
appointed his expectations and, according to the Tahaqat-i Nasiri, he 
told one of his senior officers that he had based his hopes on his slaves, 
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who alone could shoulder his far-flung enterprises. Still he had some 
free-bom Ghurian officers in charge of his contingents at the battle of 
Andkhud (1205), and owing to his unexpected assassination, he was 
unable to give any direction about the question of succession. The 
struggle for power that took place between the family of Mu'izzuddin 
and its supporters on the one hand, and his Turkish slave-officers, led 
by Yalduz on the other, will be described later. The victory of the 
Turkish slave-officers in the region now known as Afghanistan was 
shortlived, because within six or seven years Alauddin Khwarazm 
Shah had conquered the counlr\' and assigned it to his eldest son, 
Jalaluddin Mankbami. So of all the hereditary and conquered terri- 
tories of the two Ghurid brothers, the Indian lands alone remained 
in the hands of Muizzuddin’s successors. 

So far as the governing class is concerned, Ziauddin Barani divides 
the period before the accession of Balban into two parts. Though 
Turkish slave-officers tliemselves, Aibek and Iltutmish kept some sort 
of balance between their Turkish slave-officers and the Turks and 
Persians of honourable families, who had migrated to India in the 
hope of being appointed to high offices. It was in the interest of the 
crown that ail high offices should not come into the hands of a single 
monopolistic group, which would succeed in depriving the crown of 
all real power. But in a.d. 1218 Chengiz Khan attacked Turkistan and 
Trans-Oxiana; two years later he had reached the bank of the Indus, 
and Afghanistan (Herat to Ghazni) lay at the feet of his officers. It 
was a part of Mongol tactics not to allow any Musalman to escape 
from the areas they had decided to subject to a massacre. Turkish 
and Persian fugitives to India could not, therefore, reach it by the 
land route, except by timely flight. But Chengiz’s officers never 
crossed the great Persian desert {Dasht-i Ltit or Da^ht-i Kavir) that 
divides that country into two unequal parts, and southern Persia, 
though terrorized, was left unmolested for the time being. The Caliph 
and citizens of Baghdad were also allowed to live in a fancied secu- 
rity. A small trickle of'immigrants from south Persia to the Indian 
sea-ports was, therefore, possible. 

The successors of Iltutmish — his sons and grandsons — were not up 
to the mark. So long as there are noble-bom officers, Barani remarks, 
who will consider that there is any dignity in slave-officers purchased 
in the market {zar khancla)?i Immediately after Iltutmish’s death, his 
'Turkish slave-officers combined to liquidate and kill all officers not 
belonging to their group. And since the king felt that his freedom of 
functioning depended upon at least a minority of non-slave officers, 

1 ToTiI;fv-i Firui STushf, 27-28. The titnoUtlon ol fti® whole passage Is ^ven later. 
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they tried to put limits to the power of tlie king himself; and in die 
course of this experiment they put one king after another to deadi. 
Inei'itably the country was dirown into confusion. Every Turkish 
slave-officer (as Barani puts it) proclaimed, T and none other , ignoring 
both his fellow-officers, the country and die king. Anarchy was the 
order of the day. While the Turkish slave-officers even made war 
on each other, die Hindu rais recaptured the strongholds they had lost 
during Iltutmish’s reign; the great roads of the country became unsafe 
and Mewatis plundered die suburbs of Delhi. 

One of the most active and intriguing figures of this second phase, 
whose career will be examined at the proper place, was Bahauddin 
Balban. He was a junior slave-officer at the time of IltutraislTs death. 
But we find his hand in every intrigue against non-slave officers and 
against the king. Though popularly known as die younger Balban’ 
(Bdlhan-i hhurd), he was the power behind the dirone when Iltutmish’s 
grandson, Nasil^Iddin Mahmud, became king. He frustrated all 
attempts of Mahmud to e.xercise any real power and ultimately had 
him poisoned and ascended the throne. But as king he tried to 
undo the policy he had himself followed. The poison-cup and the 
assassins dagger were freely used against the leaders of the Turkish 
slave-aristocracy, who like his cousin, Slier Klian, were an obstacle to 
the fuU exercise of royal authority. It must be frankly confessed that 
Balban was an excellent actor and held his audience spell-bound like 
a modem film-star, who captivates us for a time b}-^ imitating Alexan- 
der, Julius Caesar or Napoleon. But once the show is over, we are 
naturally impelled to ask what was it all about. Within the acknow- 
ledged limits of the Delhi empire, Balban did good work in suppress- 
ing recalcitrant tribal chiefs and in maintaining law and order. But 
that is about all. His policy of liquidating the Turkish slave-officers 
was continued by Nizamuddin, and ultimately Alauddin Khalji in the 
second or third year of his reign ordered them all to be imprisoned or 
! killed while their properties were confiscated. 

Balban never ventured to fight a Rajput rai. His excuse was the 
great power of the Mongols. But Halalm had died a year before 
Balban’s accession and Balban must have known that the victor}' of 
: the Eg}'ptians had driven Halaku to an early grave and that the T1 
i Khans’ of Persia were no danger to a properly protected India. Judged 
‘ by the standards of Iltutmish, not to speak of Alauddin Khalji, Balban 
I failed all along the line. For all his pretensions and claiiris to the 
1 di\une origin of his political power, he never ventured to attack a 
I Rajput forti In spite of his religious devotions and tears at religious 
'! sermons, he could not control his officers by public farmans (decrees) 

' like a sovereign king but had to resort to the poisoned cup and the 
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assassins dagger. Tughril, die rebel governor of Bengal, defeated the 
two armies whicdi Balban sent against liim. and Balban could only 
bring the province under control after a campaign of three years. A 
frontier officer of the II Khan-i kingdom — a kingdom confessedly 
without any resources — succeeded in defeating and killing his elder 
son. 

Though performing the policemans duty of maintaining law and 
order, there is no legislation or regulation hy which Balban can be 
remembered. That Jalaluddin Klialji, (he mildest and oldest of revo- 
lutionists, should have overthrown the administration of the Turkish 
slave-officers, pro^'cs definitely how r^cke^^’ and ivorm-eaten that 
structure liad become. With reference io the accession of Jalaluddin 
Klialji, Barani remarks that ‘since the citizens of Delhi had for eighty 
years been prospering under the Turkish maliks, the government of 
the Khaljis appeared impossible to tbem'.S Tlie term, Turkish, here 
does not imply the Turkish race but onj)’ the Turkish slave-officers of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri, Aibek and lltutmish and their descendants, who 
had a monopoly of high political office since Dtutmish's death and 
who used to spend in Delhi the spoils of the provinces. 

THE EVOLUTION OF TUnKI<5II SLW E-OFFICERS 

That a body of slave-officers should contribute to the establish- 
ment of an empire and for a time monopolize all liigh offices in it, is, 
from the view-point of the history of public administration, a matter 
of sufficient importance to deserv'e a digression. In the stales of the 
slave-owmers of early civilization — the Middle East, Egypt and Greek 
city-states — a slave had no more right to his life than tame cattle or' 
wild animals. The slave had no legal personality and if he was killed 
or tortured by his own master, neither the state nor society would take 
cognizance of the fact. Pagan Arabia seems to have recognized the 
slave’s right to life, for though the slaves, who accepted Islam during 
the Prophet’s time, were tortured by their pagan owners, none ot 
them was killed. Under Islam the chief nilcs regulating the institution 
may be defined as follows: 

(a) The Prophet’s exhortation, that a slave-owner should feed and 
clothe his slave in the same way as himself, was left to the indi- 
vidual’s conscience; it was obviously a principle the law courts 
could not enforce, (b) Obtaining freedom for slaves by paying 
compensation to the slave-owners was one of tlie eight objects of 
the Prophet’s treasury’, but for want of funds nothing very sub- 
"^tantial could be done, (c) During the Pious Caliphate, when the 
J75. ' 
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spoils of conquered lands poured into the treasury of Medina, all 
Arab slaves were set free by payment of compensation to their 
owners, (d) Nevertheless, the slave-markets grew brisk for the non- 
Muslim capti\'es, botli male and female, were treated as slaves and 
freely distributed, sold and purchased. No Musalman should seek 
to defend this direct violation of the spirit and the letter of tire 
Quranic creed — ‘And We have not sent thee (the Prophet) except 
as a mercy for mankind.’ There were, however, three eompensat- 
ing principles, (e) It was not pennitted to reduce a Muslim, or the 
subject of a Muslim state, to slavery, (f) When at the death of 
Waiid bin Abdul Malik the caliphate reached its final frontiers, 
slavery became once more what it had been in Aristotle’s days. 
‘The act of acquiring slaves — I mean of justly aequiring tliem — 
differs both from the art of the master and the art of the slave, 
being a species of hunting or war {Politics, I, 8). Slaves could here- 
after only be brought from beyond the frontiers, the eurious law 
being that while a Musalman could not be enslaved by capture in 
battle or by purchase, the mere acceptance of Islam did not bring 
freedom to a non-Muslim slave, (g) Lastly, the legal personality of 
the slave was fully recognized, and if the slave and his master 
came to an agreement that the slave ivould pay his master an 
appropriate pait of his earnings, and the qazi or magistrate con- 
firmed the agreement, the slave would he set free. 

The fact that die Caliph Umar was stabbed by'Abu Lu’Iu, because 
he would not agree to the proportion of his earning which Abu Lu’Iu, 
a highly skilled working man, considered to be fair while the Caliph 
considered it to be too low, shows that this legal principle was 
acknowledged from the earliest times. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
in the course of his conversations (Fawa’idul Fuad) says that the 
mystic, Nur Turk, lived on one copper coin a day given to him by his 
Teed-slave, whose daily earnings were diree cojiper coins. This legal 
jrocedure provided a means for the gradual elimination of slavery, 
jubject to die condition diat no new slaves were brought into the 
counfay. It is probably owing to this procedure that slavery has dis- 
appeared in most Muslim lands without any law for abolishing it or 
any compensation to the slave-owners. 

However, during the early middle ages the slave-markets were 
brisk both in India and in foreign lands. But the mass of slaves do not 
concern us here. 

Many slaves with capacitv to organize, fight and govern, have 
contributed to die making of Islamic history, like Tariq, who conquered 
Spain, and Abu Muslim Kliurasani, who overthrew the Abbasid 
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caliphate. But experience proved flmt if .slaves for performing the 
highest duties, specially military duties, were needed, one would have 
to search for them among the Turks. 

An attempt has been made in a previous chapter to examine the 
conditions which enabled the steppe society (both Turkish and 
Mongolian) to reach the highest militaiy’ standards of the middle ages. 
This fact was recognized by the Caliph Mu tasim, when he enrolled a 
Turkish bodyguard for the protection of the Caliph. It was also 
recognized by the Samanids, whose stem rules for their Turkish 
soldiers (summarized bv Barthold from Nizamul Mulks Siyasat 
Nama) have been quoted in a previous chapter. Tliese rules were 
defective because they were purely military; the element of liberal 
education was completely lacking in them. 

In many things of value, including the training of slaves, we have 
to go to the Greeks. The science of the sla\ e, savs Aristotle (Politics, 
I, 8), ‘would be such as the man of Syracuse taught, who made money 
by instructing slaves in their ordinar\- duties and such a knowledge 
may be carried further so as to include cookery and similar menial 
arts.’ The city-states of Greek slave-owners could not permit the 
education of slaves except for menial services as tliat would nave meant 
Infringing tlie rights of free-bom citizens. But tliere was no need of 
such restrictions in Ajam during the two centuries t!\al separate the fall 
of the Samanid kingdom from the establishment of the Delhi empire. 
The minor dynasties of Ajam and their high oflicers needed trained 
slas'es for all sorts of duties, including the direction of the army and 
the control of the administration. For the ruler there were three legal 
and two socio-political advantages in assigning a government office 
to a trained and well-educated slave. The slave could not marry 
without the permission of his master; the children of the slave were, 
in their turn, slaves of the master and his heirs; lastly, the slave, when 
he died, was inherited by his master and not by his own children. The 
social and political advantages lav in the fact that, since he did not 
belong to any group of the people, he was entirely dependent on his 
master. 

From the few figures that have survived, it seems that the price of 
a slas'e well-educated in the arts of peace and war — a slave who after 
a period of probation could be put in charge of a fairly responsible 
office — ^was phenomenally high. \Fe need not be surprised to find that 
some enterprising slave-merchants carefully picked up a few of the 
most promising young Turkish slaves and trained them not for menial 
work, like ‘the man of Syracuse*, hut for the service of kings and 
governors. These selected slaves were generally brought up srith the 
sons of their master; but spending monev on their education was an 
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would have considered this expenditure an unnX, wastage in 

the case of his o\\ti sons. They had to be taught all\ iS necessaiy 
for government — the art of war, horsemanship, arche, wielding the 
sword, the shield and tlie lance; liberal education in the fine arts, 
Persian literature and poetry, basic Arabic and theology; court- 
etiquette, good manners, fluency of expression; ethics and the princi- 
ples of loyalty to the master and to the throne. It is obvious diat for 
war and administration academic instruction is not enough; a period 
of training and probation in actual work is necessary. But what the 
kings and high officers wanted were Turkish slaves to whom proper 
militar}'^ and academic instruction had been given and who could be 
appointed to a responsible office after a few years of probation. To 
take two Indian examples. Iltutmish was purchased by Aibek some- 
time after the conquest of Anhilwara in 1197 and within four years 
we find him worldng as governor {amh') of Gwalior;^ Bahauddin 
Balban was purchased by Iltutmish in 1232 and before Iltutmish 
breatlied his last (1236), Balban was a power behind the throne and a 
daughter of Iltutmish was in his haramA 

The Mongol conquest of Central Asia and Persia (1218-22) 
brought this enterprise of slave-merchants to an end, though (as has 
been repeated) tlie descendants of tlie slave-officers, whose number 
could not be increased by recruitment after the deatli of Iltutmish, 
continued to claim their monopoly of high office on the basis of the 
right of inlieritance. 

aibek’s position at the death of 

Mu'iZZUDDIN GHUBI 

Was Aibek appointed viceroy of his Indian possessions by 
Mu'izzuddin soon after tlie victory of Tarain or did he attain to that 
position later, gradually and by sheer dint of effort and as a reward 
for his military achievements? Dr. Habibullah writes on tlie authority 
of the Tajul Ma’asir : ‘An occupation army was stationed at Inderpat, 
near Dellii, under tlie command of Qutbuddin Aibek who was to act 
as Mu‘izzuddin’s representative.’^ According to Faklir-i Mudabbii', 
Aibek was formally invested with viceregal powers, promoted to tlie 

3 Minhaj, 168. 

4 Ibid., 169. 

5 Tajul Ma’asir, f.46, as cited by Habibullah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule in 
India, 59. The passage in Tajul Ma’asir (102 of Jaiswal Institute Ms.) is more rhetori- 
cal than factual. Hasan Nizami refers to the iijalat of Kuhram and Samana being 
entrusted to Aibek and then says that Aibek by his worth proved to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of Muizzuddin. 
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ranlc of malik and appointed icali-ahd for the Indian possessions in 
1206, when Muizzuddin was on his way to Ghazni after crushing the 
Khokars.G Both these statements retrospectively interpret a situation 
which arose much later. Aibek was never appointed icali-ahd, neither 
after Tarain nor after the Khokar campaign. It was a position which 
he achieved by hard struggle — ^bolh diplomatic and military— after 
the death of his master. 

The administrative arrangement visualized by Mu'izzuddin for his 
Indian acquisitions seems to have been three (or more) independent 
officers subject to himself; he did not put all his Turkish slave-officers 
under Aibek’s over-all control. Since his death was sudden, he had no 
opportunity of appointing an heir or of devising any machinery for 
continuing the unity of his empire. All we can say is that he had no 
trust left in any member of hts family or in any of the tribal chiefs of 
Ghur, and that, by a process of elimination, he could only have trusted 
his ‘slaves’ to maintain his far-flung conquests. Suddenly his three 
premier slaves — Yalduz, Qubacha and Aibek — found themselves in a 
position of equality; ^^ul^ammad Baklitlyar Klialji also (had he known 
it) had no superior left. Regarding Ali Nagauri and Muhammad 
Bakhtiya'r KRalji, Aibek’s appreciation of their achievements was 
based either on expediency or accident; he had no legal administra- 
tive control over them. Besides, the way in which the Rai of Gwalior 
negotiated with Aibek and by-passed Bahauddin Tughril shows that 
tlicse two officers of Mu'izzuddin had absolutely equal and indepen- 
dent status. Muhammad Bakhtiyars activities in the eastern region 
were carried on in the spirit of an independent functionary on behalf 
of Mu'izzuddin. ^^^len the Tibet campaign met with disaster, and 
Muhammad Bakliliyar lay on his bed, broken, frustrated, and gloomy, 
his mind went back again and again to his master: ‘Perhaps some 
misfortune has befallen my master, Sultan Mu'izzuddin, that fortune 
has deserted me.’ He never referred to Aibek or even thought of him, 
simply because he did not stand in direct or indirect subordination 
to him. In fact, if Muhammad Baklitlyar had survived and consolidated 
the conquests of Biliar and Bengal, a real challenge to Aibek’s power 
would have appeared. 

Tile nebulous position which existed in India with reference to 
Mu'izzuddin’s successor was not without obvious reasons. Mu'izzuddin 
was disappointed in his family, as is clear from bis action in ignoring 
the claims of Ghiyasuddin’s son, Mahmud, and assigning Firuz Koh 
to Alauddin Muhammad (Ghiyasuddin’s son-in-law). He was also 
disappointed in the Ghurid chiefs, who had deserted him on the 

G TariUi-i FafJttuddin Mubiirak Stiah, 28, 
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battle-field of Tarain and again at Andidmd. His reniark that liis slaves 
were his sons and would succeed after him shows his utter distrast 
and disappointment in his family as well as in his Ghurid officers. It 
is in this background tliat the whole position should be viewed. His 
hopes lay in his slaves. 'Sultan Mu'izzuddin Ghuri’ , Minhaj tells us, 

'liad a passion for pm-chasing Tm-kish slaves and he did purchase 
a lot of them. Every one of his (Turkish) slaves earned a reputation 
for courage, fighting and self-sacrifice in all the countries of the 
east and the name of his slax^es became famous tliroughout tlie 
world. . . Sultan Mu'izzuddin had purchased Yalduz while he was 
young, had assigned him duties from the beginning and raised 
him to the position of the head of the Turkish slaves. ^Vhen he 
grew up, he Avas giA^en Kirman and Sanqaran for his iqta. . . 
According to tlie Sultan’s orders, one of Yalduz’s daughters Avas 
married to Qutbuddin Aibek and the other to Nasiruddin 
Qubacha.’” 

But Mu'izzuddin does not seem to haA'e manumitted Yalduz or any 
of his senior slaves. It cannot be said definitely as to AAdiat ultimate 
aiTangements, if any, Mu'izzuddin had in mind. Reference to the 
iiiA'estment of Yalduz as heir-apparent in Ghazni and to Aibek as heii*- 
appai-ent in India on the CA'e of his last campaign seem to have been 
after-thoughts of the contending parties, motiA’ated b)' the desire to 
provide a legal basis in their stmggle for poAver. The actual position 
seems to haA'e been that Mu'izzuddin’s deatli left Yalduz, Aibek and 
Qubacha to stiaiggle for supremacy and decide the issue on tire basis 
of the sm-vival of tlie fittest. Aibek had, therefore, to Avork hard to get 
his position recognized. 

On Mu'izzuddin’s death tlie citizens of Lahore invited Aibek from 
Delhi and requested him to assume the sovereign authority. But Avhy 
AA'as he invited to Lahore when his headquarters AA'as Dellii? This must 
haA'e been due to tlie increasing dangers to AA'hich Lahore Avas exposed; 
Aibek AA'as quick to realize the situation and he shifted his goA'ernment 
to Laliore. 

Though Aibek AA'as decidedb' the ablest of all the senior slaA'es of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri, it AA'as only after considerable delay that his posi- 
tion as an independent ruler AA'as recognized. In fact his informal 
accession took place on 17 Ziqad 602/25 June 1206, AA'hile the formal 
recognition of his authority, including probably the deed of manu- 
mission, AA'as receh'ed in 605/1208-9. During this period of three years 
he had to content himself Avith being a malik and sipali salar,8 and 

7 Minhaj, 131-33. 

8 Eplgrapliia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, 2. 
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could not, probably on that account, mint coins in his own narae.9 
This delay in recognition of his legal status was due to some compli- 
cations in Ghurid politics to which a brief reference is necessary. 

NMien the funeral of Sultan Mu‘izzuddin started from Damyak for 
Gliazni, Iiis Turkish slaves seized the Sultan’s bier and his treasures, 
and forcibly kept away all Ghurid amirs and maliks. When the 
funeral reached Kirman.iO the position of tire Muizzi slaves was fur- 
ther strengthened because Yalduz appointed Muayyidul Mulk 
Muhammad Abdullah Sanjari to escort the bier to Ghazni. Within a 
couple of days after the bier had readied Ghazni, a tussle started 
between the Ghurid amirs and the Mu'izzi slaves for selecting a suc- 
cessor to Muizzuddin. The Ghurid amirs supported the Bamiyan 
branch, i.e. the sons of Sultan Bahauddin Sam — ^Jalaluddin Ali and 
Alauddin Muhammad. The Mu'izzi slaves preferred Sultan Ghiyasud- 
din Mahmud, the son of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad and nephew of 
Muizzuddin. The support of the Mu Izzi slaves for Mahmud must 
have been, besides other things, due to the fact that he was the legal 
heir of the deceased Sultan and as such all his personal properties 
(including his slaves) were now owned by him, and ho alone could 
give them deeds of manumission, which would be legal. The Ghurid 
nobles, particularly Sipah Salar Kharoshti and Sulaiman Shis, invited 
Jalaluddin Ali and Alauddin Muhammad from Bamiyan. Jalaluddin 
AU quickly raised his brother, Alauddin Muhammad, to the throne of 
Ghazni and preferred the throne of Bamiyan for liimself. The trea- 
sures of Muizzuddin were equally divided between them and each 
got 250 camel-loads of gold and jewel-studded articles and vessels of 
gold and silver. Jalaluddin carried his share to Bamiyan. 

Though the Mu'izzi slaves seem to have submitted to Alauddin’s 
authority, they were not at heart reconciled to it. Muayyidul Mulk, 
wlio was carefully watching the situation on behalf of Yalduz, advised 
him to come from Kirman. lie defeated Alauddin and arrested all the 
Ghurid nobles. Subsequently, however, Alauddin and his supporters 
were given permission to return to Bamiyan. Jalaluddin came back 
with his dethroned brother, ousted the officers of Yalduz and reinstated 
him on the throne of Ghazni, Yalduz returned, invested the fort of 
Ghazni for four mondis, and succeeded in capturing the two brothers. 

9 Except four copper coins, no edns of Aibek have so far been discovered, llesc 
four pieces which contain the appellation Qatfn were, according to Nelson Wright, 
probably issued from 'Kuraman'. T7ie Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 
69, also 14-15. 

10 Tlie Kirman of Yalduz 1% not to be confused wilh the famous Persian proWnce 
of that name. According to Minhaj It lay on the way. from Chs^ni to India and nas 
not far from Ghazni. 
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An agreement was later reached and Yalduz allowed Jalaluddin and 
Alauddin to go back to Bamiyan. Finally, the two brothers quarrelled 
and Alauddin went over to Sultan Muhammad Kliwarazm Shah, who 
took advantage of the conflict to occupy Bamiyan. Alauddin died 
about this time while Jalaluddin was put to deatli by Kliwarazm Shah, 
Thus botli tlie brothers whom the nobles of Ghur had supported 
perished. 

Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, whom tlie Mu'izzi slaves had originally 
desired to place on the throne of Ghazni, was keen to have Firuz Koh 
when his fatlier died in 1203, but Mu'izzuddin, who according to 
Ghurid tribal traditions had the authority of distributing the kingdom 
of his brother, ignored his claim and assigned Fimz Koh to Alauddin 
Muhammad, a son-in-law of Ghiyasuddin. Mahmud got Bust, Isfarar 
and Farali. After Mu'izzuddin’s assassination, Mahmud marched to 
Fimz Koh and occupied it. Minhaj says that when Mahmud’s power 
was established in Ghur, Ghaqistan, Taliqan, Guzarwan, and the dis- 
tricts of Farali and Gannsir, Yalduz, Aibek and other Turkish slaves 
of Sultan Mu'izzuddin sent their messengers to his court and asked 
for deeds of manumission and investitures for ruling over tlie terri- 
tories of Ghazni and of Hindustan.!! Mahmud conferred upon Yalduz 
a chatr and a deed of investiture for tlie territoq' of Ghazni, ^Vhen 
Aibek marched to Ghazni in 605/1206, he sent Nizamuddin Muham- 
mad to Firuz Koh to expedite the grant of an investiture to him. On 
his representation, Malimud conferred on Aibek a scarlet chatr and a 
deed of investiture for ruhng over Hindustan. !2 This document seems 
to have included a deed of manumission also. 

Thus it was the political situation in Ghazni, Ghur and Bamiyan 
which delayed the receipt of a foiTnal deed of investiture for Aibek 
from the legal heir of Mu'izzuddin. 

PROBLEMS OF AIDER 

In 1206 the Ghurid possessions in India comprised of Multan, 
Uchch, Nahrwala, Purslior, Sialkot, Lahore, Tabarhinda, Tarain, 
Ajmer, Hansi, Sursuti, Kuhrani, Meerut, Koil, Dellii, Thankar, 
Badaun, Gwalior, Bhera, Banaras, Kanauj, Kalinjar, Awadh, Malwa, 

11 Minhaj, 89. 

12 Ibid., 90. 

On 140, however, Minhaj remarks that Sultan Mahmud sent a chatr to Malik 
Qutbuddin and conferred on him the title of Sultan and, in the year 602/1206 he 
determined , to proceed from Delhi to the royal presence, and on Tiiesd.ay, the 17 
Ziqad (26 June 1206) he ascended the throne in the royal qasr of Lahore. The impli- 
cation seems to he that the deed of inve.stiture was received in 602/1206, but the 
above statement is more probable. 
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Adwand (?), BOiar and LaklinautiJ^ But the Turkish hold was not 
equally effective in all areas. In fact in some places, like Kalinjar and 
Gwalior, their control had been weakened, if not actually overthrown. 

The two other claimants to Muizzuddin’s Indian legacy were 
Tajuddin Yalduz and Nasiruddin Qubaeha. Aibek had to try conclu- 
sions with them before his authority could be established on firm 
grounds. 

When Sultan Ghiyasuddin Malimud confirmed Yalduz in his 
possession of Ghazni and granted him a deed of manumission, his 
position with reference to India became stronger than before, on the 
ground that India had been a part of the Ghaznavid empire. He could 
now pretend to a legal claim over the Indian possessions of Mu'izzud- 
din. Aibek could not ignore this development in the Ghazni politics. 
In fact for preserving — or for obtaining — an independent status of the 
Ghurid possessions in India, he had to watch the situation carefully, 
forestalling ever)' untoward development. 

As soon as Yalduz got his investiture, he set out from Ghazni svith 
the intention of conquering the Punjab. Aibek marched to check his 
advance. Yalduz was defeated in battle and fled towards Kuhistan.l4 
Flushed with success, Ail>ck proc-ccdcd to Ghazni and occupied it. 
He then celebrated his success by giving Inmself up to pleasures and 
amusemcnts.ts Considering it an opportune moment to overthrow 
Aibek, the people of Ghazni invited Yalduz. Yalduz’s unexpected 
arrival in the vicinity of Ghazni made Aibek nervous and panicky, 
and he hurriedly escaped to India by way of Sang-i Surkh.18 The 
danger from Yalduz, which in the Ireginning seemed to have been 
a\’erted, began to loom large again on the horizon. For reasons of 
effective defence Aibek fixed his residence at Lahore and made it his 
capital.i^ It is difficult to explain whv an experienced officer like 
Aibek should forget his duties owing to his pleasures at Ghazni, still 
(as Minhaj remarks) there was no bitterness in the struggle because 
Aibek was \alduzs son-in-law. Tlic situation completely changed 
when Aibek’s place xvas taken by lltutmish. 


13 Ibid., 127; Raxerty, 491. It Is significaDt that the historian malccs no reference 
to the conquest of Debul. ' 

14 Ferishta, Vol. I, 63. 

15 Minhaj. 135. 

16 Ihid, 1-36. According to IsamI (101), this ssas a vm narrow pass which 'only 
one rider and one horse' could cross at a liitic. There are frequent references to this 
pass. Habibi* writes it as Sang-i Suralh (meaning passage tliroiigb a roct or bill). 

17 Tajul .l/o’flifr, 532 (as cited by Aziz Abmad}. - 
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EASTEUX AFFAIRS 

TJie affairs of the eastern part of the empire were also in great con- 
fusion. If the safety of Aibeks kingdom was involved in the protec- 
tion of the north-western region, the eastern areas were a question of 
prestige. Ali Mardan’s treacherous murder of Muhammad Bakhtivar 
Klialji had provoked loyal reactions in Muhammad Shiran;l8 Shiran 
seized Ali Mardan in his iqta of Narankui and put him in charge of its 
kotwal. Baba Kotwal Ispahani. On his return to Deokot, he was 
accepted as head of the Khaljis by all amirs. But in the meantime Ali 
Mardan won oi^er the kotn^al and effected his escape to Dellii. Aibek 
had a legal difficulty in the matter. The Klraljis were not the slaves of 
xMifizzuddin and tlierefore Aibek, as his successor, had no legal title 
to Bihar. Ali Mardan persuaded Aibek to send the governor of Awadh, 
Qaimaz Rumi, to Lakhnauti with instructions to settle the Klialji amirs 
at suitable iqtas. Qaimaz assigned the iqta of Deokot to Malik 
Husamuddin Iwaz Klialji, who was in charge of Kankuri in the time 
of Muhammad Bakhtiyar. This offended Muhammad Shiran and other 
Klialji amirs, who marched upon Deokot. Qaimaz turned back and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Muhammad Shiran died later 
in an internecine conflict. 

When Aibek marched towards Ghazni in 1206, Ali Mardan also 
accompanied him. But he fell into the hands of Yalduz, who threw 
him into prison. He secured his release somehow and returned to 
Aibek, who assigned Lakhnauti to him. Malik Husamuddin submitted 
to him and Ali Mardan brought back the whole territory under his 
control. 

Aibek’s attention after 1206 was diverted from tlie conquest of 
new territories to the preservation of areas already acquired. He was 
more anxious to give a form to his Indian possessions by organizing 
their administration and defining their nebulous contours ratlier than 
extending his authority at the expense of securit)-. This could be done 
only if the Mu izzi slaves and nialiks were made to accept his superior 
authority. He tided over many difficulties, but the task was still in- 
complete when an accident cut short his life. He fell down from his 
horse while playing chaugan (medieval polo) and tlie raised pommel 
of the saddle pierced into his ribs. He died instantly in 607/1210. 


18 Muhammad Shiran and his brother Ahmad Shiran were sent by Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji with a conKngent towards Lakhnauti and J.ajnagar when he started 
for Tibet. When the city of Nadia was sacked by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, Muhammad 
Shiran remained absent from the army for three days but relumed after seizing about 
18 elephants (Minhaj, 157). 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF QOTBUDDIN AlBEK 

Qulbuddin belonged to the Turkish tribe of Aibek.iQ Early in his 
childliood he was separated from his home in Turkislan and was 
brought to the slave-market of Naisliapur. Here he was purchased by 
Qazi Fakhruddin Abdul Aziz Kufi, a descendant of Imam Abu 
Hanifa.20 The Qazi was known for his religious learning and piety 
and had, on that account, earned the title of Abu Hanifa, the 
second.2t According to Awfi, he was a qazi possessing sttUan-nishan.^ 
He treated Qutbuddin with great affection and provided for him the 
same facilities of education as for his own sons, including archery and 
riding.23 Qutbuddin very soon acquired proficiency in many arts — 
intellectual and physical. He learnt to recite the Quran in an extreme- 
ly sonorous voice and so he came to be known as Quran Khwan~^ 
(Quran reciter). It appears that later on the Qazi or his sons sold him 
to some merchant who brought him to the slave-market of Ghazni. 
Here Mu'izzuddin purchased him and a new phase of Iris career 
began, which ultimately led him to the throne of Delhi. 

Soon after his admission to the slave-household of Muizzuddin, 
Aibek attracted bis master’s attention by his intelligence and generous 
disposition of heart. One night Mu'izzuddin convened a convivial 
party and bestowed gifts upon his slavcs.25 Aibek also received valu- 
able gifts but he distributed his sliare amongst the servants of the 
court. \Mien the Sultan came to know of this act of generosity, he 
was immensely pleased with him and promoted him to a higher rank. 
Later on he became amir4 akhtir (olHcer of the royal stables), an 
important assignment in those days. In the conflict of the sultans of 
Ghur, Bamiyan and Ghazni with Sultan Shah, Aibek had to look after 

10 ‘At’ in tbc Turkish language means ‘owoo* and 'bek' signifies lord'. This tribe 
\vas known for the charming features of Its men and women, though Qutbuddin him- 
self wa$ devoid of comeliness (Minbaj, 137). In the TahatiaUi Nmiri we find at least 
six names of persons belonging to this tribe (Tabaqa or Chapter on the Shamsi maliks 
in which the biogcaphies of twenty-five Tnrkbh Khans and maliks. all of slave oii^n, 
are given in 220-324). Ibn Ilajar Asqalani gives an account of eleven persons of this 
tnbe CAl-Durar al KandUihi Vcd. I> 421-23). The Unjitesvioti that 'Aibef means one 
having a broken finger is not valid. Qutbuddin Aibek had a broken finger and was, on 
that account called Aibak SIwl, l£. Aibek who had a deformity (Minbaj, 138), in the 
same way as Timur is referred to as Timur Lang. Ilabibis (Vol, II. 428-29) view that 
Aibek means idol, beloved or slave does not appear very relevant. 

20 Torikfi-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 21; Minbaj, 138. 

21 Awfi, Luhabul Albab, Vol. I, 228; Tarilh-l Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 21. 

22 Lubalnd AWoJ}, Vol. I, 228. Awfi gives an account of his son Burhanuddin 
.Miibarntnad, who was erpially known for his piety and learning. 

23 Minbaj, 137. 

24 Tarlkh-l Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 21. 

23 Minhaj. 138-39. 
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tlie maintenance of horses, their fodder and their equipment. One day 
while he was foraging for fodder, the enemy scouts arrested him and 
Sultan Shah ordered him to be put in an iron cage. When Sultan Shah 
was defeated, Aibek was rescued from his miserable plight and was 
brought in his cage before his master. Mu'izzuddin was deeply touched 
at the sight and bestowed great favours upon him. No details are 
knowm about the assignments he held subsequently. 

In 1192 we find Aibek playing a prominent role at the battle-field 
of Tarain. He was subsequently entrusted with the administration of 
Kuhram and Samana and his involvement with Indian political life 
began in right earnest. Broadh' speaking his life in India had three 
distinct phases: from 1192 to 1206 as officer-in-charge of certain parts 
of northern India on behalf of Minzzuddin; from 1206 to 1208 as 
malik and sipah salar of Mu'izzuddin’s Indian possessions which were 
subordinate to Delhi and Lahore with informal sov'ereign authorit\q 
and from 1208 to 1210 as the sovereign ruler of an independent Indian 
kingdom. It is difficult to .say which of these phases is more signi- 
ficant. The first was spent in militarj' activity, the second in diplo- 
matic moves and the third in outlining the sketch of the Delhi empire. 

Aibek was a military leader par excellence. The conquest of 
northern India was as much due to his constant vigilance as to 
Mu'izzuddin’s dogged tenacity of purpose. Mu'izzuddin planned and 
directed and Aibek executed his plans. At a time when Central Asian 
adventures frequently internipted Mu'izzuddin's work, it was Aibek 
who successihrllv carried out his master’s expansionist policy in India. 
So long as Mu'izzuddin was alive, Aibek could look to him for help in 
times of emergency, but after his death he had to depend exclusively 
on his own resources. He dealt with Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, Yaldnz, 
Qubacha and Ali Mardan wth great tact and used force, submission 
and persuasion, as circumstances demanded. He pursued his objective 
— the recognition of an indej^endent status for the possessions of 
Mu'izzuddin in India — ^^vith single-minded application at a time 
when from Ghazni to Lakhnauti everv part of Mu'izzuddin’s empire 
was virtually in the melting pot owing to the anarchic ambitions of the 
late Sultan’s officers. It was no mean achievement viewed in the con- 
text of the uncertain conditions then prevailing in the Ghurid empire. 

Otheixvise, also, Aibek ^vas distinguished for his qualities, of head 
and heart. Dr. Habibnllah correcth' remarks that “lie combined the 
intrepidih' of the Turk wnth the refined taste and generosity of the 
Persian.’26 All contemporary and later chroniclers praise the qualities 
of loyaltv, generosity, courage and justice in his character. His 

i 26 Foundation of Mnsliru Fide in India, 86, 
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generosity won for him the sobriquet <jf lakh hakhsh (giver of Iahhs).27 
As late as the seventeenth cenlur)' tales of his generosity were circulat- 
ing in distant Deccan, and Ferishta informs us that when people praised 
anybod)’ for his unbounded gencrosit) they called him ‘Aibek of the 
time'.28' It is a real tribute to his greatness that though his whole 
career in India was spent in ceaseless military activitv, the impression 
that he left on the minds of the people was not one of destruction and 
damage but of justice and largc-heartedness. This was due to his high 
sense of responsibilitv with reference to the dispensation of justice 
and the protection of the interests of the people when war-conditions 
had come to an end. Fakhr-i Mudabbir sa\s that despite the fact that 
his troops were drawn from such heterogeneous sources as Turks, 
Ghurids, Khurasanis, Khaljis and llindiislanis. no soldier dared to take 
bv force a blade of grass, or a morsel of food, a goat from the fold or 
a bird from the sown or extract compnlsorx’ lodging from a peasant.2^ 
Abul Fazl, who has criticized Sultan Mahmiul of Ghazni for 'shedding 
innocent blood’, is all praise for Aibek and sums up his assessment of 
his contribution in the words: Tie achieved things, good and great/SO 

ARAM SHAH 

Aibek had been able to sav nothing about his succession owing to 
his sudden death, and tlie Turkish maliks and amirs were suddenly 
called upon to clioose his successor. Evciy'tliing was in a fluid state 
and the slightest delay in deciding the issue would have exposed the 
infant iSfuslfm state to the hazards of a war of succession. Acting in 
the best interests of the state, fhov raised Aram to the throne. Aram 
Shah was an obscure figure as he was never mentioned, even for once, 
during the preceding two decades of incessant militarv activity. 
Could there be no better choice? Tlial more capable Turkisli amirs 
were working in dilferent parts of northern India cannot bo denied, 
but the choice had to be restricted to .some one readily available. It 
w’as availability rather than eminence or competence which led the 
Turkish officers stationed at Lahore to raise Aram to the throne. The 
f/trorie just couM not be left vacant. 

Aram's identity has been a moot point. .Arguments in favour of his 
being a son of Qutbuddin Aibek rest on cxtremclv flimsv grounds. 
JuwaxTii categorically stales that Aibek bad no son'll and Minhaj 
refers only to his three daughters: two of them were married, one 

27 Mmha), 127. But llw lakhv were rf copper coftis or jttnh. 

28 Ferishta, Vol. I, B3. 

29 TarlUi-i Fakhniddin yiubarak Shah, 33 

30 A‘«n-j Akhari (Sir S>ed edition). II, 198. 
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after the death of the other, to Qubacha and the third to Iltutmish.32 
The fact that in some manuscripts of Tabaqat-i Nasiri the word bin 
Aibek occurs after tlie name of Aram Shah in the chapter heading 
cannot be taken as a conclusive evidence on the point. It may be an 
inadvertent addition made by some careless scribe.33 

Since the choice of Aram amounted to precluding some of the 
more gifted Turkish maliks, who otherwise too had some claim to 
Aibek’s legacy, his accession to the throne did not go unchallenged. 
It is difficult to determine exactly the period of his rule but it does 
not seem to have lasted for more than- eight months.34 

Soon after Aram’s accession the Turkish amirs in different parts of 
the country began to assert their right to govern independently or to 
select their niler. Qubacha proceeded to Uchch and MultanSS and, 
according to Ferishta,36 occupied Bhakkar and Shewran. The Khalji 
maliks rebelled in Bengal and some independent rais also overthrew 
the yoke of the Turks.37 

The commander of the forces {sipaJi solar), Amir Ali Ismail, took 
the initiative in the matter and, acting in concert with the amir-i dad 
and some other Turkish maliks and officers, sent an invitation to 
Iltutmish,’ the governor of Badaun, advising him to rush to Delhi and 
occupy the throne. Iltutmish had to his credit a distinguished record 

32 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 141. ' 

33 As in the Mss. consulted by Nassau Lees (Bib. Indica ed., 141). Habibi’s manu.s- 
cript did not contain the headline (see 418) but he in.serled it in his edition following 
the Bib. Ind. text. 

But it is not only the scribe.s that are responsible. Later generations did not know 
where to place Aram Shah; so they put him down as a son of Aibek, for that would 
e.x'plain his election by the nobles without any consideration of merit. By the time of 
Isami (see 102) this had became the general belief. 

. In the text, of his paragraph on Aram Shah, Minhaj does not say that he was the 
son of Aibek; in fact, the line of argument chosen bv Minhaj assumes that Aram was 
not Aibek’s son : ‘Wlien Sultan Qiitbuddin was called to the mercy of God, the maliks 
and amirs of Hindustan considered it advisable as an inimediate step to raise Aram 
Shah to the throne in order to prevent disturbances and to bring peace to the heart of ■ 
the ra^iyyat and the soldiers. Qutbuddin had three daughters. . . Qutbuddin had looked 
upon Iltutmish as the next ruler. He used to call him his son and gave him Badaun as 
his iqta. The maliks unanimously called him from Badaun and enthroned him at Delhi 
and a daughter of Aibek became his wife.’ (141) 

34 No eoin of Aram Shah has been discovered so far. Edward Thomas {Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 40) and Longworth Dames (J.R.A.S., .'\pril 1908, The 
Mint of Kuraman’) have ascribed some coins to him, but Nelson Wright has pointed 
out that Tliomas mistook the coins of Bahram Shah and Dames a coin of Iltutmish for 
the coins of Aram Shah. {The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 69). 

35 Minhaj, 141. 

•36 Ferishta, Vol. I, 64. 

37 Ibid. 
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of .service to llie Turkish goveriiiiiciit in India and, besides considera- 
tion of his personal merits, the dioicc was guided by the fact that 
Aibek used to address him as ‘son’ and had assigned the iqta of 
Badaun to him, which was interpreted as an indication of his desire 
to nominate Iltutmish as his successor. Iltutmish quickly responded to 
the invitation and marched to Delhi, where he established himself 
without any difficulty. The occupation of Delhi provided Iltutmish 
with a strategic place for guarding his interests effectively in all 
directions. 

Aram collected a strong force from Amroha and marched to Delhi 
in order to dislodge Iltutmish, hut in the conflict that followed he was 
utterly routed. His two important Turkish leaders, Aqsanqar and 
Farrukh Shah, were killed on the field; Aram Shah himself was caught 
and slain. The liquidation of Aram Shah and his small group of sup- 
porters removed the first hurdle in the way of Iltutmish. But other 
Turkish amirs also questioned his authority, and though Minhaj does 
not give us all the details, the following statements of his are worth 
noting: 

‘Wlien the Turks and the MuizzI amirs collected at Delhi, some of 
them would not agree with the rest; they went out of Delhi, col- 
lected together and planned mischief and rebellion. Sultan 
Shamsuddin went out of Delhi with the horsemen of the centre 
and his special troops, defeated them in the plain of Jud and 
ordered the heads of most of them to be cut off. . . On several 
other occasions also there were conflicts between him and “the 
Turks and amirs”, but Divine help came to his assistance, and 
ever)' one who opposed him or rebelled against him was over- 
powered.' 

Minhaj then proceeds to tell us that Iltutmish established his 
power over the land that had been governed by Aibek — the territories 
of Delhi, Badaun, Awadh, Bannras and the whole of the Siwalik 
region. It must not be imagined (hat Hindu rais had recovered these 
cities. Iltutmish got them from the Turks and Mu'izzi amirs, who were 
opposed to him.sa 


38 Minhaj, 170-71. 
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CONTROVERSY ABOUT ILTUTMISh’s NAME 

There has been considerable controversy during the last several 
decades regarding tlie pronunciation and the orthography of the 
Sultan’s name. Contemporary' Persian texts— Tajiil Maasir, Tarikh-i 
Fakhniddin Mubarak Shah, 'Adabul Harh and Tabaqat-i Nasiri— as 
well as tlie inscriptions on buildings and coins have been differently 
read and differently inteipreted by different writers. Elphinstone spelt 
the name as ‘Altamish’;! Elliot as ‘7\ltamsh’;2 and Ravertv as Tyal- 
timish’.3 In 1907 Bartliold suggested that the word was really 
TItutmish’ — maiiitainer of the kingdom’-^ and advanced convincing 
arguments in support of his view .5 He pointed out tliat the reading 
‘tut’ was supported by a very fine manuscript of the Tajul Ma’asir 
(dated a.h. 829) in the university' library' of St. Petersburg, in which 
the ‘U’ A'owel is shov'n. Barthold’s view was confirmed by' other 
sources also. For instance, many' Persian verses of contemporary poets, 
in which the name of the Sultan occurs, rhyme properly' only when it 
is pronounced as Iltutnlish.6 

During tlie last fifty' years or so the name of tlie Sultan has been 
written as Iltutraish.7 In 1950, however, a Turkish writer, Hikmet 

1 History of India, 5th ed. 1866, 371. 

2 Elliot & Dowson, 320. 

3 On page 597, Raverty remarks: ‘My oldest Ms. gives the diacritical points. The 
first part of this compound word, which it evidently is, is the same as in I-yal-Arsalan, 

I- yal-duz, etc.; and the latter part of it is the same as occurs in Kaltimish and tlie like.’ 

4 Badauni's remark (Muntakhabvt Tawartkh, \'ol. I, 62) that the Sultan was so 
called because he was bom on a night during an eclipse has led some scholars to 
attempt far-fetched linguistic inteqjretations of the word ‘lUuttnish’. For Kedhouse’s 
explanation see Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 44. 

It is absolutely clear from some verses of Amir Khusrau {Dibaclia Dhcan-i Ghurra- 
tiil Kamal, 68; Dawal Eani Khizr Khan, 48) and a verse of Shaikh Nizatnuddin Auliya 
quoted by Amir Hasan (Fawa’idul Fuad, 156) that the u'ord Iltutmish was synonymous 
with alanigir and jahangir (meaning world-conqueror). 

5 ZDMG, 1907, 192. 

6 For instance note the following verse of Minhaj: An Shaliinsha-l.ki Halim bad o 
Rustam kushish asf/Nasir-ud dumja wa din Mahmud bin Iltutmish ast/ /(Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 
202 ). 

Verses found in the works of Tajnddin Reza and Shihabuddin hluhmara confirm 

this reading. . r . .. 

7 J. A. Boyle (tr. of Tarikh-i Jalum Gtisha, Vol. I, 328) prefers to u’ntc it as 

II- Tutmish. 
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Ba)iir, discussed tlie entire question afresh and came to the conclu- 
sion that the name is Ilettnhhfi It appears that Orientalists, pailicular- 
ly the editors of the Enctjclopaedia of Islam, have accepted Bayur's 
view. Habibi has given two extensive notes on this problem,® but he 
does not seem to be aware of Bayur's view. His opinion that the 
Sultan’s name was written by contemporaries — in books, inscriptions 
and coins-sjn a variety of ways, seems based on a careful scrutiny of 
the available'dala but no reasons have been given by him for this 
diversity. While the philological investigations of the Turkish and 
European scholars on this point aic highly valuable — wc being in no 
position to express any opinion about tlie linguistic aspects — it is 
difficult to accept any new form of the name of the Sultan unless it 
fits in with the rhyme requirements of the verses found in contem- 
porary works and the Sultan’s surviving inscriptions.!® We are only 
concerned with the way in which the Sultan himself and his con- 
temporaries pronounced and wrote his name. 

EARLY LIFE OF ILTUTMISH 

Iltutmish belonged to llie Ilbari tribe of tlie Turks. Ilis father, 
Ham Khan, was a leader of his tribe and had ‘numeious kindred, 
relations, dependants and followers’.!! Iltutmish was thus bom ifi 
fairly affluent circumstances, and nature bad endowed him witli 
attractive features and shaqr intelligence besides temperamental 
qualities of a very high degree.!^ In a tribal family consisting of a 
large number of brothers, half-brothers, cousins and others, he could 
hardly escape the jealousy of those less gifted. His brothers persuaded 
their father, who usually did not allow Iltutmish to go out, to permit 
him to accompany them to a horse-show. There they forcibly sold him 
to a slave-dealer. Thus cut off from liis family, Iltutmish had to be at 
the mercy of slave-dealers for many years. He was brought to Bukhara 
and sold to a kinsman of the Sadr-i Jahan of that place. This was a 
respectable family and Iltutmish was treated well here. One very 

8 Belleten, Ankara, Vol. XIV, no. 56, 56T-88. 

9 Tabaqat-l Sa.i{ri (Habibis tdiUon), Vol. 11, 37Q-78; 417-18, 

10 His name on the Qutb Minar appears as Iltutmish (on the second .storey), 
Ihubnhh al-Qulbi (on Uie doonvay) and Iltutmish a1-Sultan (on the third storey). Stc 
List of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments, Qiicutta 1919-22, Vol. II, 5-G. 

For numismatic evidence on the point see Nelson IVright, the Coinage and 
Metrohgtj of the SuUans of DeUd, 69-71. 

11 Minhaj, 166-67. Minhaj’> acrount seems to Iw modelled on the Quranic history 
of Ilaziat Yusuf (Joseph) and be quotes one ot two Quranic verses. But that is no 
reason for disbelieving the fact that Htutmish lilongcd to an alHoent Ilbante Turlish 
family and was sold to slave-dealers. 

12 Ibid., 168, Tarikh-l Jahan CuJta II, 38. 
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interesting incident of his life during his stay in this family was thus 
narrated b}' him: 

‘Once a member- of this family gave me a small piece of money 
and said : Go to the market and bring me some grapes.” I lost the 
mone)' in the way and as I was of tender age at that time, I began 
to cry out of fear. . . A duncesh took me by the hand, and pur- 
chased some grapes for me. He then asked, “When you attain to 
power and dominion will you always regard devotees* and ascetics 
vdth reverence, and watch over their welfare?” I gave him my 
promisc.’l-'^ 

From the family of tlie Sadr-i Johan, Iltutmi,sh passed into the hands 
of a slave merchant known as Buklnna Haji. Subsequently anotlier 
merchant, Jamaluddin Muhammad Chust Qaba, purchased him and 
brought him to Ghazni.W 

It appears from Isamil5 and other worksi6 that Iltutmish passed 
some of his time also at Baghdad which was having its last spurt of 
cultural florescence before being given a blood-bath by the Mongols. 
Here he came into contact with Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, the 
famous author of the Awarifid Ma‘anf, Shaikh Auhaduddin Kinnani 
and other eminent saints of the period.i" This contact with mystics 
left a deep impact on his young mind and the mystic literature of the 
early period contains a number of anecdotes bearing on his interest in 
mystics and mysticism.18 

When Jamaluddin Chust Qaba brought him to the slave-market of 
Ghazni, he attracted the attention of tlie entire market on account of 
his charming features and intelligent looks. His arrival was reported 
to Sultan Miuzzuddin and the Sultan oITered 1,000 gold coins for 
Iltutmish and one other slave, Tamghaj Aibek, v'ho was put up with 
him. 19 Jamaluddin declined the offer and the Sultan prohibited their 
sale in Ghazni. After staying a year in Ghazni, Jamaluddin proceeded 
to Bukhara, where he stayed for three }'ears. Subsequently he came to 
Ghazni and had been there for about a year, when Qutbuddin Aibek, 

13 MinhaJ, 167. 

14 Ibid., 168. ‘Chust Qaba’ may have been a family name, for Minhaj tells us that, 
during the days when he was gov'crnor of Badaim, Iltutmish purchased Malik Saifuddin 
.Aibek ‘Y'aghan Tut’ from the heirs of one Ikhtiyaniddin Chust Qaba. 

15 Futuh-us Salatin, Madras ed., 119. 

16 Fawdidul Fuad, 212; Tabaqat-i Akbari, Vol. I, 62; Ferishta, Vol. I, 60-62. 

17 Faiodidul Fuad, 212. 

IS See Nizami, Studies in Itlediecal Indian HiVoi'y and Culture, chapter on The 
Religious Life and Leanings of Iltutmish'; also Islamic Culture, April 1946. 

19 Minhaj has : bazar dinar zar Rukni (168). Rukni might mean pure. See Hodivala, 
Stuaies in Indo-Muslim History, Supp. Vol. II, 37 . 
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accompanied by Malik Nasi'ruddin Husain, came to Ghazni after his 
Gujarat campaign 20 He was attracted by Iltiitmish and solicited the 
permission of Mu'izzuddin to purchase him. The Sultan replied : 
‘Since his sale in Ghazni has been prohibited, let them take him to the 
cit)' of Dellii and there he can be sold.'2t Aibck gave the necessary 
•^lirection to Jamaluddin Chust Qaba and it was in Delhi tliat Iltiitmish 
was purchased along with Tamghaj for a hundred thousand jilah.^~ 
Tamghaj rose to be the muqta of Tabarhinda and lost his life in the 
battle between Qutbuddin and Yalduz. 

\Vliat initial training had been given to Iltutmish cannot be 
ascertained with certainty but he was well educated. It appears from 
Minliaj that he was made sar-fandar (licad of the bodyguard) almost 
straight away. This was unusual, because it was an important assign- 
ment and could not be given to a slave fresh from the market. How- 
ever, Minhaj definitely savs that Qutbuddin found him endowed with 
laudable qualities, and promoted him from one position to another 
until he was made amir-i After the conquest of Gwalior 

(597/1200), he was appointed amir of that town. It means that within 
four s’ears Iltutmish got an iqta to rule. Subsequently he got the iqta 
of Baran and its dependencies. He administered these areas efficient- 
Iv, and pleased with his performance Qutbuddin entrusted to him the 
iqta of Badaun which, as Ravcrly points out, ‘was the lugliest in the 

Delhi kingdom.'24 

\Vhen Muizzuddin marched from Ghazni to chastize the Khokars 
in 1205-6, he summoned the forces of Delhi also and Iltutmish 
accompanied Aibck with the Dadaun contingent. Iltutmish displayed 
remarkable courage and zeal on this occasion. Hr drove the lOiokars 
into the Jhelum, chased them to the middle of the river and .started 
killing them there. Muizzuddin watched his heroic performance with 

20 Minhaj, 168. Ntinhaj iloej not give the year of .tihet’s arrival. 

21 Ibid., 168. Thb incident, apart from everything else, throws a siginficant light 
on the position of merchants in the empire of Mu'irzudtiin. All that the .Sultan could 
do was to bah the sale of the slave to the citizens of Ghazni; he mither expelh-d 
Jamaluddin frirtn Ghazni nor banned hi« re-entry; and Chust Qaha fiU so safe in 
Ghazni that despite the fact that the Sultan was displeased with him he came bath 
again to transact ^business there. 

22 It Is difScult to calculate this ammtnt In terms of rtwKlem ctirtency. Dr. Azi/ 
Shmad’s estimate, cn the basis of the statistical information supplied hv N'. M’right 
(The Cohuige and ^^efro^o^ of the Sultana of Delhi, 72-75;, is that one lahh iitali would 
he equal to Rs. 2.0S3/5/- (Ear/y Turhbh Empire of Delhi, 101). 

23 Incidentally, llhitmisb’s appointment to iheU offices during the life-timc of 
Muizzuddin shows lhalievcn the slaves of Mu’tzzudilin obtained and maintained 
offices which had been considered the exclutive privileges of a medieval nrler. 

24 Tobaqai-i Kaxiri, En^ tr., 604. 
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admiration and enquired about him. Subsequently he conferred a 
special robe of honour on Iltutmish and advised Aibek to treat him 
well for he will distinguish himself.’2S pje further ordered a deed for 
his manumission to be drawn up.26 This was a unique honour. Wliile 
Mu'izzuddin had not manumitted even his senior slaves, like Yalduz, 
Aibek and Qubacha', he manumitted Iltutmish, a slave of his slave. 
Thus Iltutmish was a free man even before Aibek was manumitted. 
Perhaps Iltutmish’s manumission was not properly publicized because 
on his accession a deputation of the ulama headed by Qazi Wajiliud- 
din Kashani, waited upon him to find out if he had obtained a deed 

of manumission.27 

TIIEPROBLEMSFACINGILTUTMISH 

Iltutmi.sh had to face great difficulties, botli domestic and foreign, 
on his. accession to the throne. The way in which he established his 
power over tlie fonner kingdom of Qutbuddin Aibek by crushing all 
rivals, both Mu'izzi amirs and Turkish slave-officers, has already been 
explained. But there were still three powerful potentates — ^Yalduz 
in Ghazni, ' Qubacha in Multan and AH Mardan in Lakhnauti — 
with whom Iltutmish had to define the basis of his relationship. They 
had to be either accepted or liquidated; acceptance was tantamount 
to signing the death-warrant of the Delhi sultanat and liquidation 
was not possible witliout careful planning and tlie mobilization of all 
resources. The Hindu chieftains of Jalor and Ranthambhor had over- 
thrown tire yoke of the Turks and there was a general loosening in 
the control of Delhi over tlie different areas of the empire. After 
Iltutmish had suppressed his rival amirs, Yalduz sent him a c/iafr and 
a baton {durhash). These gifts implied that Iltutmish was a subordi- 
nate ruler, for in diose days really independent rulers had to get an 
investiture from tlie caliphate. Stiff Yalduz was a senior Mu'izzi officer 
— the father-in-law of Iltutniish’s fadier-in-law. Iltutmish accepted 
the subordination the gifts implied, and bided his time. Yalduz did 
not know tliat he was sitting on the crator of a volcano. 

Broadly spealdng, Iltutmisli’s reign of twenty-six years may be 
divided into three phases : (a) from 1210 to 1220, when he was mainly 
busy in dealing with rivals to his authority; (b) 1221 to 1227, when he 
had to direct his attention mainly towards the situation created by the 
invasion of Chengiz Khan; and (c) 1228 to 1236, when he was busy 
with the consolidation of his personal and dynastic authority. 


25 Minhaj, 170. 

26 Ibid., 170. 

27 Ibn Battuta, Rdda (Cairo ed. 1928) Vol. II, 21. 
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THE FIRST PHASE (1210-20) 

The two most important rivals with whom lUutmish had to deal 
during this periotl were Yalduz and Qubadia. When the Khwaraz- 
mians drove out Yalduz from Ghazni, he quickh moved on to Lahore, 
expelled Qubacha and occupied it. According to Ferishta he succeed- 
ed in occupying the Punjab up to Thaneswar. It was time for Iltut- 
mish to strike because if Yalduz established his power in the Punjab, 
Iltutmish would not be safe in Delhi. So he marched out to check 
Yalduz’s advance. Yalduz sent a message to Iltutmish in which he 
said that he was the real successor of Mu'izzuddin and had greater 
claims to the kingdom of Hindustan. Iltutmish replied : ‘Times have 
changed. There is a new order now. Wiat has happened to the 
Ghaznavids and the Ghurids? The times of hereditary de.scent arc 
m’er.’28 This reply was a firm indication of lUutmish’s resolve to blast 
every attempt to bring Delhi under the control of Yalduz. Iltutmish, 
however, offered to negotiate the matter with Yalduz, if both came to 
discuss it alone and unaccompanied. Yalduz decided to fight and at a 
battle at the historic field of Taram.2*> Yalduz was defeated (1215-16). 
According to Isami he escaped to Hansi'^ b\<t was captured and 
brought before Iltutmish. Tins docs not seem to be correct in view of 
Hasan Nizami’s statement that Yalduz was wounded by an arrow shot 
by Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi and was captured along 
with many of his chiefs.'Jt lie was then taken to Badaun and killed.32 
This was a double victory for Iltutmish: the removal of one of the 
most dangerous ris'als to his power and the final break with Ghazni, 
which ensured an independent status for the kingdom of Delhi. 

It appears that Iltutmish desisted from immediately occupying 
Lahore and other areas in the Punjab. Some sort of agreement was 
arrived at between him and Qubacha and the latter was allowed to 
rule over Lahore for some time. But Qubacha’s ambitions soared 
higher than Iltutmish could tolerate. According to Ferishta he even 
sought the extension of his authority to Sirhind. Iltutmish was not 
prepared to lose the Punjab. He decided upon immediate action and 
marched out against Qubacha in 614/1217. Qubacha fled away, 

28 FtituJt~u.i Sdaiin, Madras «!, llO-ll. Iluifmish’s main ideas ha%e Ix-en siim- 
maiized here. 

29 Minhaj (153) has htidiul-i Titrain-, white according fo Ilasan Xizami (Tiijul 
Mdaiir), the hattle was fought at Satruna. 

30 Futuh-m Salatin, 112. 

31. Tfl/uJ Ma’ftTtr (Ms.) 

32 Minhaj refers to his ‘marl>Tdom* and says: ‘His mansnleum (at Badaiin) lias 
l)eeoTOe a pkee of pilgrimage and is sri«ted by people for Us spiritual benediction in 
the fulfilment of their stippltcafions.’ Tabaqai-i Naiiri, 135. 
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avoiding an encounter with the forces of Iltutmish. He was chased 
and forced to fight a battle near Mansura, on the river Chinab, in 
whicli he was badl)^ defeated. But his liquidation was still far off. 
Iltutmish occupied Lahore and put it under the charge of his son, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud.33 What gave Qubacha a little respite from the 
attacks of Iltutmish was the arrival of Jalaluddin Mankbarni in 
India. 


THE SECOND PHASE; C H E N G I Z KHAN AND 

MANKBARNI (1221-27) 


The details of Khwarazm Shah’s conflict with Chengiz Khan have 
been discussed earlier. Khwarazm Shah’s eldest son, Jalaluddin Mank- 
barni, eluded the grasp of Chengiz and reached the Indus Valley. 
But closely following upon his heels came Chengiz Khan. ‘The Sultan’, 
writes Juwayni, ‘was left between water and fire — on one side the 
water of the Indus and on the other an army like a consuming fire, 
nay on tlie one side he had his heart in the fire and on the other his 
face towards the water. Nevertheless he did not lose heart but quit 
himself like a man, preparing for action and kindling the fire of war 
and battle.’34 He resisted the army of Chengiz Khan with a body of 
700 men only — a unique military performance indeed. The final point 
in the crisis was, however, reached when Mankbarni was left with no 
space to manoeuvre. His cousin, Akhash Malik, realized the gravity 
of the situation, seized his bridle and drew him back. With ‘a moist 


e)'e and a dry lip’, he bade farewell to his family and children, rode 
another horse and having forced back the Mongol army, whipped his 
horse ‘and caused it to leap into the water from a distance of ten ells 
or more.’SS He reached the other side of the river safely. ‘Chengiz and 


all the Mongols’, writes Ata Malik Juwayni, put their hands to their 
mouths in astonishment, and Chengiz Khan, after witnessing tlie feat, 
turned to his sons and said : “Such a son should a father have.” ’^6 


Iltutmish had to take note not only of tlie arrival of Jalaluddin 
Mankbarni but also of the Mongol conquest of Ajam. The burnt 
.shoulder-blades of sheep consulted by Chengiz37 — or Chengiz’s own 


33 Tajul Ma'asir, as cited by HabibuIIah {Foundniiom, new ed., 94, 107). 

34 Tarikh-i Jahan Gti.iha (Eng. tr. by Boyle), Vol. II, 409. 

35 Ibid., 410. The place where he made his horse leap into the water is still known 
as Chaul-i Jalali. An ell is roughly equal to 45 inches. 

SS Ibid., 411. 

37 Minhaj writes : ‘He (Chengiz) was burning shoulder-bones (of sheep) continually 
and examining them, he used not to find permission augured that he should enter 
Hind’ (Raverty, 1046-47). For an account of this form of divination see, W. W. Rock- 
hill, tr., The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Extern Parts of the World, London, 
1900, 187-88. 
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good sense — ^Iiad forbidden him to return to Mongolia and China by 
passing through northern India and then crossing the Himalayas; it 
was an impossible route and Chengiz onl)' sent his officers across the 
Indus. Country after country had fallen before the Mongols and 
Iltutmish was determined that tire kingdom of Delhi shovdd not be 
drawn into the maelstrom. The Punjab and the upper Sind Sagar 
Doab now became a cockpit of stmggle between the generals of 
Chengiz, Qubacha, Mankbarni and, to some extent, the Khokars. 
Iltutmish decided to wail and see. Whoever was weakened in the 
tussle, it was to the advantage of Iltutmish, provided the Mongols 
kept away.38 \\Tien Mankbarni entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with a Khokar chief, I\ai Khokar Sankiti,^ it was a disturbing deve- 
lopment for Iltutmish. He, however, watched the situation quietly, 
determined not to take any false steps. 

Chengiz Klian sent his emissaries to Iltutmish, perhaps to ensure 
that Mankbarni did not receive any help from Dellii. Nothing is known 
about the way Iltutmish received the Mongol envoys, but his policy 
shows that he took good care not to give tlie Mongols any cause of 
complaint. But so long as Chengiz was alive — he died in 1^27 — Hint- 
mish did not try to extend his authority in the cis-Indus region. 

Having established himself in the Sind Sagar Doab, ^^ankbam^ 
captured the fort of Basraur (Pasraur) in the Sialkot district. He was 
some two or three days' journey from Delhi when he sent an envoy, 
Ainul Mulk, to Iltutmish with the message : ‘The vicissitudes of fortune 
have established my right to approach your presence, and guests of 
my sort arrive but rarely. If... we bind ourselves to aid and assist 
one another in weal and woe, then shall all our aims and objects be 
attained; and when our opponents realize the concord that exists 
between us, the teeth of their resistance will he blunfed.’'to jie further 
asked Iltutmish to assign him some place where he could remain for 
a few days. Iltutmish was too intelligent to fall a prey to such specious 
messages- Ata Malik Juwajmi says that he brooded over the matter 
for several days and ultimately excused himself on the ground that 
‘nowhere in that region was there a suitable climate nor any localit)’ 
such as would be fit for a king.'^i Ainul Mulk was attacked and killed. 
According to Minhaj,42 Iltutmish himself led an army against Mank* 
bami, but Mankbarni avoided an encounter and turned towards the 

Nizami, ReJi^'on h Polifics in India durinj; the HtJi century, 330-31. 

39 Tarikh-i ]ahan Cinha, Eng. tr., V’oL II, 414. 

40 Ibid., 413. 

41 Ibid., 414. 

42 Tabaqatd Nasiri, 171. 
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region of Balala and Nikala where he succeeded in raisins an armv 
of 10,000 soldiers.43 

Mankbarni tlien diverted his attention to Qulxatba— to Iltutmish’s 
great relief. His Khokar ally also supported him with an army. In a 
battle fought near Uchch, Qubacha’s army was routed and he fled to 
Sakkar and Bhakkar,^^ from there to Multan. Qubacha returned 
some prisoners he had taken with him, .sent large sums of money and 
recfuested Mankbarni not to molest his territorv'. As the weather was 
getting unpleasant, Mankbarni left for his summer quarters in the 
mountains of Jud (Salt Range) but soon afterwards reports of Mongol 
activity made him leave his summer resort. As he passed bv Multan 
he demanded ?i«7 halm‘^^ (shoe-monev) from Qubacha. It was too 
much for Qubacha, who came out to challenge him. But Mankbarni 
did not stay at the jjlace for more than an hour and left for Uchch, 
while Qubacha was left fullv entrenched in Multan. 

In 1224 Mankbarni left India and Iltutmish was free to plan his 
programme of conquest and consolidation. But he could not, even 
then, take a haphazard plunge in the politics of Sind or the Punjab. 
So long as Chengiz was alive, Iltutmi.sh avoided any serious involve- 
ment in the politics of these regions. The region that first claimed his 
attention after the departure of Jalaluddin Mankbarni was Bengal. 

THE THIRD PHASE (1228-36) :BEX GAL AXD BIHAR 

Ali Mardan, who had established his authority in Bengal with the 
moral and militaiy support of Qutbuddin Aibek, proved an inveterate 
tyrant, and his officers put him to death after he .had reigned for about 
two years. Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji was then elev'ated to that posi- 
tion, ^6 probably sometime after 1211. Iwaz adopted the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin and began to function as an independent ruler.47' Iltut- 
mish was too deeply engrossed in the affairs of the Indus Valley to 
interfere in Bengal politics. Iwaz took full advantage of Iltutmishs 
preoccupations and extended his authority up to Bihar and exacted 
tribute from the states of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang and Kamrup.^s 

As soon as the clouds had cleared from the north-western frontier, 
Iltutmi.sh turned his attention to the eastern region. He occupied, all 

43 Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha (Eng. tr,), II, 414. 

44 Ibid., 414. Most probably the island fort of Bhakkar is meant. See also, Elliot &: 

Dowson, Vol. II, 554n. _ . , i • 

45 A tribute which a king exacted from the ruler of a place in passing by, being 
the price of the shoes of the horse on which ho was riding at the time. (Ibid., 415). 

46 Minhaj, 160. 

47 Ibid., 161. 

48 Ibid., 163. 
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the districts of Bihar south of the Canges and appointed a governor.^9 
Having consolidated his position there, he marched along the Ganges 
in 622/1225. Iwaz marched from his capital to check the advance of 
Iltutmish but eventually decided to submit. He recognized the suze- 
rainty of Delhi and paid a heavy indemnity.SO Iltutmish appointed 
Malik Jani as governor of Bihar, but soon after Iltutmish’.s return, Iwaz 
came out again and, ousting Jani, assumed an independent status. 
Iltutmish delayed immediate retaliatory action but merted his son, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, then govenior of Awadh, to watch the develop- 
ments in the cast closely and to strike at the opportune moment. This 
delay in taking action against him was interpreted by Iwaz as a sign 
of Illutmish’s weakness. He went on a campaign in the east, and as 
soon as Nasiniddin Mahmud came to know of this, he immediately 
invested Lakhnauti. Iwaz came back to defend his capital but was 
defeated and put to death. 

Iltutmish’s control was now established over Lakhnauti, and he 
put his son, Nasiruddin Mahmud, in charge of its affairs. Iwaz had 
ruled for about twelve years. ‘When the author', Minhaj writes, 'went 
to Lakhnauti in A.n. 641 (1243-44), he saw tlic public works of this 
king in that region.’ The most important of them was a series of 
bridges over the rivers between Lakmnauti and Lakhanor on one side 
and Lakhnauti and Deokot on the other. They covered a ioumey of 
ten to twelve daj'S. ‘During the rainy season the whole of this area 
is flooded and one can only travel In boats. In this reign owing to the 
bridges, these routes became passable for all men.’ Iltutmish, when 
he went to east to suppress the rebellion of Malik Ikhtiyaradclin Balka 
in 1229 and witnessed tlie public works of Iwaz, alway.s referred to 
him as ‘Sultan’. ‘There should be no objection’, he remarked, ‘in refer- 
ring to a ruler who has left such good works as Sultan Ghiyasuddin.’Si 

R A K T n A M B n O n A N P M A N P O R 

In 1226 Iltutmish turned his attention towards the fort of Ran- 
thamhhor, which was famous for its impregnability. 'There was a 
tradition that seventy nilers had failetl to conquer it. Iltutmish, how- 
ever, conquered it in 62.3/1226. 'Hus was a great achievement and gave 
the Sultan a stronghold in Rajpntana. 

The next year, in 624/1227, Iltutmish marched against the fort of 
Mandnr in the Siwalik region and c-onquered it. 


4q ihul, lai. 

50 Ibid.. le-J. 171. 

51 Ibid. 1G2-(M. 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST QUBACHA 

Having created a few militaiy stations in Rajpntana, Iltutmisli 
could think of more effective operations in Sind. But before he turned 
his attention to that region, he established his authorit\' at Bhatinda 
(then called Tabarhinda), Sarsuti and Lahore. In 625/1228 he planned 
a simultaneous attack on Uchch and Multan. He himself proceeded 
towards Uchch while Nasiruddin Itmar, the go\^ernor of Lahore, was 
ordered to attack Multan. Qubacha pitched his tent near Ahrawat ‘and 
the whole of his fleet of boats, on board of which the baggage and 
the followers of his army were embarked, was moored in the river 
in front of the camp .52 Uchch put up a bra\'e defence for three months 
but capitulated on 4 May 1228. Qubacha fled to Bhakkar and in- 
structed his wazir, Ainul Mulk Husain Ash'ari, to convey his treasures 
there; But Iltutmisli pressed hard and Qubacha found himself insecure 
even in Bhakkar. He sent his son, Malik Alauddin Bahram, to Iltutmisli 
to negotiate terms of peace. Iltutmisli demanded unconditional sur- 
render to which Qubacha preferred death by drowning himself in the 
Indus. Iltutmisli now undertook to consolidate his position in Sind and 
the Punjab. Multan and Uclicli were placed under governors. A dozen 
strategic fortresses were occupied and the autliorih- of the sultan of 
Delhi was extended up to Mekran. Malik Sinanuddin Habsh, the toaJi 
of Dewal and Sind, acknowledged his supremacy. 

I N V ESTITURE FROM THE CALIPH, DEATH OF 
PRINCE NASIRUDDIN 

On 22 Rabi I 626/18 Februaiy 1229, emissaries from the Caliph 
of Baghdad reached Delhi with a deed of investiture for Iltutmisli. 
Though nothing more than a raei-e formaIity,53 it ^vas the fulfilment 
of a long cherished ambition of Iltutmisli. It was the registration of an 
accompli.shed fact — the recognition of the independent status of the 
sultanat of Delhi. Iltutmisli celebrated the event with great eclat and 
enthusiasm. The city was decorated and maliks and nobles, slaves and 
officers all were honoured on this occasion. The event marked the 
success of Iltutmish’s two decades of persistent and arduous struggle 
to give an independent status to the sultanat of Delhi. His actual 

52 Ibid., 172. 

53 Iltutmish, however, had great respect for the Caliph and seems to have maintained 
some sort of contact with Baghdad. Manlana Raziuddin Hasan Saghani, an Indian born 
Muslim who had later settled in Baghdad, was sent by the Caliph to Iltutmish as his 
emissarv (see Abdur Razzaq, al-Hacadinid Jamia, Baghdad, 263). Barani refers to another 
envoy "of the Caliph, Qazi Jalal Unis. He brought for Iltutmish a copy of SapmtuI 
Khulafa which contained autographic inscriptions from Mamim. Iltutmish was immensely 
pleased with this gift. (See Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 103-3.) 
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achievements backed up by this legal sanction considerably enhanced 
his stature. By this time almost all his adversaries had been crushed. 
He was now the supreme master of Mu'izzuddin’s Indian heritage. 
There were a few inconvenient pockets here and there, but on the 
whole his authority seemed secme and unassailable. 

In Jamadi I 62G/March-April 1229, Iltutmish suffered the most seri- 
ous shock of his life in the death of his eldest son, Nasiruddin Mahmud. 
The sad news enveloped the capital in a pallor of gloom. The prince 
\vas an exceptionally gifted administrator and had held charge of such 
strategic areas as Hansi, Lahore, Awadh and Lakhnauti. The Sultan 
had placed all his hopes in him and with his sudden death his dynastic 
interests entered a state of crisis which he had not anticipated. 
Probably the tussle between the crown and the Turkish slave-officers, 
which characterized the hisloiy of the Delhi sultanat for thirty years 
after the death of Iltutmish, would have been completely averted had 
he succeeded his father. Coming soon after the legal recognition of his 
authority by the Caliph, this bereavement deepened Us tragic impact 
on Iltutmish. But Iiis valiant spirit refused to be cowed dosvn by it, 
and for the remaining seven years of his life he relentlessly worked 
for the consolidation of the Delhi sultanat. He stippressed rebellions, 
conquered new areas and secured the recognition of his authority by 
many powers. 

REBELLION IN LAKHS.KUTI; CWALIOK, 

K A L r N J A n , M A L SV A 

Taking advantage of the opportunity offered by the death of Prince 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, Nfalik Ikhtiyamddin Balka rose in rebellion. 
Iltutmish marched against him in 628/1230 and caught hold of him. 
Tlic ‘throne’ of Lakhnauti was conferred upon Malik Alauddin Jani.^^ 

Though Gwalior had been occupied during the. time of Sultan 
Mu'izzuddin and had been even held bv Iltutmish as his first assign- 
ment, it could not be retained and was lost subsequentlv. In 629/1^1 
Iltutmish marched to the fort of Gwalior and besieged it. It was stoutly 
defended by its Parihara ruler, Mangal Deva, for eleven months. 
Eventually, however, it was conquererl on 26 Safar 630/12 December 
12.32, when Mangal Deva decamped from the fort at night. The 
administrative arrangements made by Iltutmish included the appoint- 
ment of an amir-i dad, Majdul Mulk Ziyauddin Muhammad Junaidi, 
and a kotwal, Sipah Salar Rashiduddin. Minhajus Siraj was put in 
charge of tlie qitza, khitabat, imamat and ihiisab. 

54 Minhaj, 174. The identity trf Balka has not Ijeen established. Itaverty is of the 
opinion that he was a son of hfalik llusamuddin Iwaz but no early evidence has been 
cited by him in support of his view. 
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Two years after Gwalior had been conquered, Iltutmisli assigned 
the iqta of Sultankot and Bayana along with the charge (shuhnagi) of 
the Gwalior fort to Malik Niisratuddin Taisi, a Turkish slave-ofBcer of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri, who had risen in service slow and solid work. 
Minhaj, who knew Taisi, says that though lacking in stature and 
personality, he was brave, courageous and wise. Taisi was required 
to live in the fort of Gwalior, but the contingents of Kanauj, Mehr and 
Mahaban were placed under his command so that he may plunder the 
territories of Kalinjar and Chanderi. 

Taisi's attack on Kalinjar in 631 (1233-34) deserves a detailed 
mention; it shows how rapidly the Turki.sh officers had adapted 
themselves to their Indian environment and also gives us an insight 
into the position of the rais and ranas of the period. Tlie Rai of 
Kalinjar left the defence of his fort to his officers and fled; Taisi, who 
had no intention of wasting his time in besieging a fort, found a Hindu 
guide and pursued the Rai. The guide led them for a night and a dav 
but on tlie following midnight he confessed that he had lost his wav 
and could lead them no further. Taisi ordered the guide to be put to 
death and himself undertook to act as the guide. He took them to an 
elevation where there was moisture on the ground, obviouslv due to 
the urine of men or animals. Persons in tlie army began to express 
tlieir fears : Tt is night and we ma\' find ourselves in tlie midst of tlie 
enemy.’ Taisi got dovm from his horse and examined the spot care- 
_ fully. 'Friends’, he said, “be of good cheer. This is the urine of tailed 
animals at tlie very rear of the armv. Had it been otherwise, the foot- 
prints of men would have been visible on the moist ground, but there 
are no human footprints here.’ So thev marched on, defeated the Rai 
in the moniing and deprived him of his canopy {cliatr). 

For some fifty days Taisi plundered the area and tlie Sultan’s 
share — a fifth of tlie spoils — amounted to 25 laklis of jifals. 

But why not plunder the plunderer? This bright idea came to 
Jahar, the Rana of Ijar.55 He stationed himself on the main route by 
which he e.xpected the invading army to return, and also posted his 
men on the passes which the mountain torrents had made. Taisi was 
not feeling well at the time, but he divided his aimy into tliree contin- 
gents under three competent officers — the first contingent consisting 
of armed horsemen ready to fight, the second of baggage and camp- 
followers and the third of cattle and other spoils. Each contingent was 
directed to return to Gwalior by a different route. 'Thanks to God’, 


55 ‘Doubtless identical with Chahara Deva of the Jajapulla dynast)' who later 
supplanted the Pariharas of Narwar.’ Habibullah, Foundations, 103. 
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Taisi told MinUaj later, ‘no one in India has seen my back in a battle- 
field. But that day the Hindus attacked us like wolves attacking a 
flock of sheep. I had divided my army into three contingents so that 
if the Hindus attacked me and the armed horsemen, the baggage and 
the spoils ma}' reach Gwalior in safely; if they attacked the other 
contingents, I and the horsemen could turn back and attack them.’ 
The Rana, whose idea was brilliant, made a sad mistake about Taisi’s 
routes and arrangements. He stationed himself on the main road, 
came across the contingent of armed horsemen, who had no baggage 
to hinder their movements, and got defeated. 56 

Tlic next campaign was undertaken against Malwa. The fortress 
and tow'n of Bhilsa were occupied, an idol temple the construction of 
which (according to Minhaj) had taken three hundred years was 
demolished. Tlie Sultan subsequentiv marched to the citv of Ujjain 
and destroyed the temple of Mahakal Deva. Tlie effigy oi Bikramajit 
and other historic relics were brought to Dellu.51 

In &33/1236, Iltutmisli marclied towards Bumyan, which was held 
by Saifuddin Hasan Qaihgh, an officer of Jalaluddin Mankbami, whom 
the Mongols had not been able to dislodge and who seems to have 
led a distressing but determined existence between Glinzni and the 
Indus. It was during tins campaign that Iltutmisli fell ill and returned 
to tlie capital on the first of Slia'ban (20 April) ‘at the time chosen by 
the astrologers' in a covered litter. On 20 Sha'ban C-3-3/30 April 12-36 
he breathed liis last.58 

ClIAnACTEn AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF ILTUTMISH 

Iltulmish was one of the most outstanding rulers of medieval India. 
A shrewd, cautious and far-seeing statesman, he left a permanent mark 
on the canvas of Indian history. Tlic history of Muslim sosereignty 
in India, rightly observes Dr. B. P. Tripathi, properly speaking begins 
with him.59 It was he who gase the countiy- a capital, an independent 
state, a monarchical form of government and a governing class. 
Through his indefatigable energv and application to carefullv chosen 
objectives, he transformed a loosely patched up congeries of Ghurid 
acquisitions in Hindustan info a well-knit and com^iact state — the 
sultanat of Delhi. 


56 Minhaj. 239-11, 

57 Ibid., 176. 

58 Ibid., 176. ShatVh Jamaluddin of Ilami, a (Iislirjgui>h«l tltsciplc of Shaikh 
rafidudclin Ganj-i Shalar, wrote two elegies on the death of the Sultan. See his 
Dill ail, X’cl. I. 398-99, Vol. II, 210 

59 Some Aijiccis of Mudim Admiiiiitrafion in India, 2-t 
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Iltutniisli entered the sendee of Aibek as a slave in 1192 and witliin 
less than two decades he was at tlie head of the Turkish government 
in India. There were no doubt many other important Mu'izzi and 
Qutbi maliks — about whom he used to say that when he saw them 
standing in his court he felt inclined to come down from the tlrrone 
and kiss their hands and feet<30 — but by sheer dint of merit he worked 
his v^ay to the top. When he ascended the throne the political atmos- 
phere was confused and everything — ^from the theory of kingship to 
the boundaries of the empire — was in a nebulous and undefined state. 
There were no traditions to guide him and no leader, like Mu‘izzuddin, 
to help him in moments of crisis. He had thus to find his v'ay on an 
uncharted sea. His constructive abilities, however, rose up to the 
occasion and he planned his work so adroitly that when he closed 
his CN'es in death after twenty-six years of ceaseless diplomatic and 
military activit)', the sultanat of Delhi had already emerged with its 
clear and well-defined contours, a royal house had. been firmly estab- 
lished and even the princijjle of hcreditai \' succession had struck such 
deep roots in tlie political consciousness of the people and the govern- 
ing class that for thirty j^ears after his death it was deemed that only 
his descendants had the right to ascend the throne. When the sup- 
porters of Sidi Maula organized a coup during the reign of Jalaluddin 
Klialji, they planned tire Sidi’s marriage with a daughter, of Sultan 
Nasimddin Mahmud in order to enlist public support to his cause.61 
Iltutmish created in the hearts of tlie ^leople a deep respect and 
attachment to his family — a sentiment which Babur considered a 
sine qua non for the political stability of a d)'nasty. 

Iltutmish was the real architect of tlie city of medieval Delhi, 
which with brief interregnums continued to be the focal point of 
medieval politics till 1857. Its minarets, mosques, madrasas, khanqas 
and tanks rose into prominence under him, and he gave it a cultural 
atmosphere which attracted and absorbed the Muslim talents, which 
had been scattered and demoralized by the disturbed conditions of 
Ajam. ‘He gathered together in Delhi’, writes Minhaj, 

‘people from various parts of the world. . . This city, tlu'ough the 
(large) number of the grants and unbounded munificence of the 
pious monarch, became the retreat and resting place for the learned, 
the virtuous and tlie excellent of the various parts of the world. . . 
And those who, by the mercy of God, escaped from the toils of 
the calamities sustained by die provinces and cities of Ajam and 
the misfortunes caused by the irruption of the infidel Mongols, 

60 Barani, TarikJi-i Firuz Shalii, 137. 

61 Ibid., 210. 
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made llie capital of that so\'ereign, their asylum, refuge, resting 

place and haven of safely.’®^ 

In fact he made Delhi not only the political and administrative 
centre of the Turkish empire in India but also the hub of its cultural 
activilv. It is worth noting that in the literature of the sultanat period 
Delhi is never referred to merely bv its name; it is called either 
‘IIazrat*i Delhi’ (the majestic Delhi) or the City (Shahr). 

Tlie establishment of a dvnaslic monarchy was a political necessity 
for Iltutmish. Like Amir Mii'awiva, he found in it the best possible 
alternative to anarchy and applied all his energies to bringing together 
the ideological and slnictural material for it. lie ijivokcd Persian 
monarchical traditions and adjusted them to the Indian milieu. Per- 
haps the hooks, Arfohi/v Salalin and Ma'aririis Sahiitn, which he had 
obtained from Baghdad for the instmetion of his sons dealt with the 
principles of Persian raonarchv, which he was eager to imitate in all 
their details at Delhi. 

The monarchy set up by Iltutmish derived its strength and support 
mainlv from an all-India militars'-c«»m-adminisfrnfivc service manned 
entirely bv foreigners who, according to Minhaj, consisted of two 
groups — ^Turkish slave-officers (Tarkan-i pok rtri) and Tazik or non- 
Turkish foreigners of high lineage (Tazikan'i icmt). Some words 

of explanation are necessarv' about both groups. 

\Mialever claims tlie heirs of Mu'izzuddin s family may have had 
over his slaves, ihev became free when all members of the Ghurid 
family were annihilated by the Khwarazmians and the Mongols. But 
Yalduz, Qubacha and Iltutmish also had a passion (ffo) for purchasing 
highly educated slaves. The Mongol conquest of Ajam deprived the 
slave-dealers of their main hunting field; .still some slaves could be 
brought to Iltutmish by tlic sea-route from Baghdad or the south 
Persian sea-ports, like Sultan Balban, his brother and his cousin. Slier 
Khan. But thev all seem to have come into the hands of tlie slave- 
dealers either before or at the time of the Mongol invasion. Now these 
slaves, brought from various parts of Ajam (Anatolia to Tiirkistan) and 
considered Turkisli, deemed themselves equal and brothers; they were 
khicaja-tash — ‘slaves of the same master’. So long as Iltutmish lived 
they were his slaves, but after his death thev called themselves 
— the slaves or rather ‘officers’ of the Sultan whom they had 
put on the throne. 

fi2 Isdmi sajs that celeliriUcs bom Arabia, Klitirasan, China, BiiVbara and other 
places m.sde a bec-lme to the newtv founded eftv of Dcllii 'as moths cluster round a 
candle'. Sahtin, 114-15. 

ft”! The term, itillani, was also used for themselves hy officers of non-servilc origin 
to shov^’ their excessive loyalty. 
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Now SO far as the non-Turkish foreigners were concerned, they did 
not start coming to India immediately after Mu'izzuddins conquest. 
In the period between 1192 and 1218 there was nothing to induce a 
well-to-do foreign Muslim to emigrate to the region east of the Ea\ i, 
unless he was a trader or a government employee or a person expecting 
employment the government. Barring two'^groups from just beyond 
die Indian frontier — the Klialjis and the Afghans — who came to India 
in the hope of government seiwice, there was no large-scale migration 
of Muslims immediately following the Ghurid conquests. But after 
Chengiz Klian had crossed tlie Jaxartes, many foreign Muslims, who 
were qualified in various fields, turned to India as a place of safety 
and decent liveliliood. Though the migration was mainly westwards to 
Baghdad, Syria and Egypt, die nascent empire of Delhi also attracted 
many people. Barani says diat the disHess caused by Chengiz Klian 
drove many renowned princes, nobles, ministers and other men of 
eminence to the court of Iltutmish. Their presence so enlianced die 
stature and glory of his court diat it began to look like the courts of 
Mahmud and Sanjar.64 

Amongst diese non-servile Taziks who clustered in the court of 
Iltutmish jvere men like Nizamul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, who acted 
as prime minister of the Sultan for many years, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan 
Ghuri, who had come to India after fighting the Mongols, and Faklirul 
Mulk Isami, ancestor of die author of Futuh-its Salatin, who held high 
office at Baghdad and was taken in service by Iltutmish immediately 
on his arrival in India. These two groups — ^Turkish slaves and non- 
servile Taziks — ^forrried the linchpin of Iltutmish's monarchy. So long 
as Iltutmish lived, he kept bodi diese foreign elements in proper 
control, but die bitterness of the slave-officers against the Taziks (or 
Tajiks) grew during die reigns of his successors. 

Our authorities are absolutely silent about the appointment of any 
Indian-bom Muslim by Iltutmish; but local Hindu chiefs must have 
been continued in their administi’ations by Iltutmish. Thus die throne 
of Iltutmish was a Turkish thrOne supported by Turkish slave-officers 
and Taziks, who were bodi in die service of the Sultan; and also by 
local chiefs, who were bound to pay a tribute and to render some 
services for the maintenance of law and order, but who came to their 
offices by hereditaiy right and were not normally removable from 
their jurisdictions except for non-payment of tribute or rebellion. Thus 
Iltutmish’s administration was nin by two elements belonging to two 
different political backgrounds — one hereditary, and die odier bureau- 
cratic;* one in die sendee of the king, the other enjoying hereditary 


64 Tarlkh-i Firuz Shahi, 27. 
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privileges. HtuhnisK displayed ^at political tact and adroitness in 
weaving these diverse elements into one administrative pattern, but 
while the active cooperation of ttie local chiefs was always sought 
for, the Turks and the Taziks constituted the main prop of his 
monarchy. 

The history of India from 1191 to 1210 had moved under the 
shadow of Ghurid traditions. Partly helped by the circumstances but 
largely guided by his own political considerations, Iltutmish cut Delhi 
off completely from the control of Ghazni and Ghur. He may thus be 
said to have constructed a government that was purely Indian, but the 
higher officers of which were exclusively Turkish slave-officers and 
Taziks. Under him the Indian possessions of Mu'izzuduin developed 
their own political individuality by severing all contact with Ghurid 
or Central Asian lands; and when the Caliph of Baghdad granted a 
deed of investiture, these possessions acquired a legal status also. 

As the founder of the Delhi sultanat Iltutmish’s contribution to the 
evolution of its administrative institutions was both significant and 
substantial. Mu'izzuddin could find no time for organizing a proper 
administration for India owing to his constant meddling with Central 
Asian politics, while Aibek had a very brief tenure as an independent 
ruler to achieve anything more than a stop-gap arrangement to keep 
the administrative machinery moving. Iltutmish gave form and content 
to the administrative structure of the Delhi sultanat. He organized 
the fqtas, the army and the currency— the three most important organs 
of the imperial structure of the Delhi sultanat. 

(a) The Iqiasi 

The institution of iqtas occupied a pivotal place in the adminis- 
trative arrangements made by Iltutmish. Literally the word iqta 
means a portion; technically it was the land or revenue assigned by 
the ruler to an individual. Mawardi refers to two types of iqtas: 
iqla-i iamlik and iqfa-i istighlal. The former covered land, fallow or 
cultivated or having mines; the latter related to stipends.®^ The iqta-i 
tamlik alone matters for our purposes here. 

In the development of Islamic politico-economic institutions, the 
iqta has a long and interesting history. It existed since the early days 
of Islam as a form of reward for service to the state and passed 
through various phases of develc^ment under the Buwaihids, Seljuqs, 
etc. who used it to meet different situations and problems of political 
life. The early Turkish sultans of Delhi, particularly Iltutmish, used 
this institution as an instrument for liquidating the feudal order of 

65 Ahkarrv-us Suhaniya, Urdu translation. Hyderabad 1931, 303 cf seq. 
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Indian society and linking up the far-flung parts of the empire to one 
centre. Through it the difficulties ^vith reference to transport and com- 
munications were overcome; die collection of revenue in die newly 
conquered areas was ensured; and the maintenance of law and order 
in all parts of the empire was made possible. Besides, India had so far 
been governed dirough Hindu feudal lords. This had given rise to a 
number of local problems which could be tackled at die local level 
dirough some local apparatus. The iqta fulfilled all diese needs of the 
time. 

All iqta assignments had perforce to be of two t}q)es ; big and 
small. Tlie smaller assignments carried neither any administrative 
duties nor any financial liabilities to the central exchequer. These small 
iqtadars were permitted simply to realize revenue of some portion of 
land in lieu of militar}' seiA'ice. The larger iqtas (provinces), which were 
given to men of position, carried administrative responsibilities with 
them and the assignee was expected to maintain law and order in his 
territory and supply contingents to the centre in times of emergency. 

Iltutmish granted iqtas to die Turlcs on a large scale. His object 
was intensive control of the conquered areas aild liquidation of 
Indian feudal institutions. But the iqta system itself had elements 
which could develop feudal characteristics. He discouraged firmly 
localism in administration and rejected also the feudal concept of the 
legal immunity of the overlord. He emphasized the bureaucratic 
aspect of die institution of iqtas by transferring the assignees froni 
one place to another. Besides, Iltutmish was die first to realize the 
economic potentialities of the Doab. By settling two diousand Turkish 
soldiers there, he secured for die Turkish state the financial and 
administrative control of one of the most prosperous regions of 
northern India. 

(b) The Army: 

Though specific details are not available, it may be safely assumed 
diat it was Iltutmish who thought of organizing the army of die 
sultanat as the Tdng’s army’, centrally recruited, centrally paid and 
centrally administered. The fact that Fakhr-i Mudabbir thought of 
writing a book on the art of warfare and dedicated it to Iltutmish 
shows, inter alia, die Sultan’s interest in die problem of the organi- 
zation of the army. 

(c) The Currency: 

Among die sultans of Dellii Iltutmish s contribution to the mone- 
taxy system of the sultanat was die greatest, for it was he who 
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introduced the silver tanka and the copper jiVcZ— the two basic coins of 
the sultanat period. ‘The reign of Iltutmish’, observes \eIson Wright, 

stands out as a landmark in the coinage of Delhi. There need be 
no hesitation in advancing the proposition that tins tanka was, as 
the weights indicate, the model on which the tnnkos of the subse- 
quent sultans were based, and to them can be traced the modem 
rupee. . , To Iltutmish also, it would seem, belongs the credit of 
introducing the jiffll into the currency as a specific coin. Iltutmish 
was a great moneyer. That he established the silver tanka and 
the billon jital on a firm footing was in itself a remarkable achieve- 
ment. . . lUvitmish may also be credited with extending to India 
the trans-frontier practice of juitting on the tanka the name of 
the mint-lowm.’CQ 

Iltutmish must have made many rules for the procedure of the 
royal court and for the proper transaction of lousiness so that the 
Sultan may be able to control the government of tlic country — with- 
out being paralysed by o\cnvork. He must also have made rules for 
the organization of the higher services, though Minluij has failed to 
record them. But we can form some idea of his methods of work and 
his court eliquellc and organization from tlic following ineidents 
recorded in early works : 

(1) Iltulmish's government was firm but not ruthless; thus Knbir 
Khan Ayaz, a slave purchased at a high price and found to be a 
failure as governor of Multan, was recalled and given a village — 
Fulwal — for his livelihood.®^ 

(2) The Fawa’idul Fuad (Conversations of Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya) records an incident which gives us some idea of how 
Iltutmish managed matters when .silting on the throne. A poet. 
Nasiri, who was very' much in need of a royal award obtained the 
privilege of reciting a qasida he had composed In praise of 
Iltutmish, but after he had recited a few lines before the throne, 
Iltutmish had to attend to some urgent administrative matters and 
poor Nasiri thought he had been quite forgotten. But Iltutmish 
turned to him as soon as he was free, recited the first line of 
Nasiri’s qasida and asked him to proceed. ‘The Sultan had an 
.e.tcellent memory’. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya remarked.®® 

66 Coinage and Meirologtj of the Suheni of Delhi, 72. If may Le noted that the 
dirhant-fanka struct by Sultan ^(3hmt]d of Ghazni conlalnecl the name of the mint- 
town, Mahmudpur. {Thomas, Chronicles, 48). 

67 MinbaJ, 234. 

63 Tatca'idtil Ftt'ad, 213. 
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(3) Equally sharp was die Sultan’s intuitive intelligence. Soon 
after his accession, a group of tilama, as has already been refen-ed 
to, came to see him with a view to asking him if he had been pro- 
perl)- manumitted. Before they had said a word, the Sultan under- 
stood the purpose of their visit and took out from under his caipet 
his deed of manumission and placed it before them.69 

(4) It appears that there were raised and low seats in his comt 
for distinguished scholars and saints. Once there was a quarrel 
between Shaikh Nizamuddin Abul Muwayyid and Saqqdd Nunid- 
din Mubarak Ghaznavi in his presence on the order of prece- 
dence."® 

(5) Illutmish had his own wa)-s of dealing with problems. Once 
a deputation of ttlama came to see him. He asked his wazir, 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, to deal witli tliem.’^l 

Iltutmish was an intensely religious man in his personal l^e.^a 
According to Minhaj he had a laudable faith {aqida) and a heart res- 
ponsive to cosmic emotions."® He spent considerable time at night in 
prayer and contemplation. ‘But he never distmhed anybody (from 
among his attendants) in his sleep’. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya once 
informed his audience.^^ He showed profound respect to sufi-saints 
like Shaikh Qutbuddiu Baklitiyar Kaki, Qazi Hamiduddin Nagauri, 
Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi, Shaikli Bahauddin Zakariya and Shaikli 
Najibuddin Naldishabi. He is reported to have even addressed Shaikli 
Nakhshabi as ‘Father’.75 He placated the ulama also by holding fre- 
quent religious discourses in bis courl.~^ But his policies remained 
basically unaffected by the opinions and the e.\liortations of the 
ortliodox theologians. He heai'd the sermons of Saiyj-id Nuruddin 
Mubarak GhaznavE'i' but ignored them completel)- in die formulation 
of his policies. He did not bother to consult tiie iiloma while nomi- 
nating Raziya as his successor. He, however, derived full advantage 
from the goodwill of the mystics that he enjoyed on account of his 

G9 Jhn BatluCn, Rihia II, 21. 

70 Fawa'idtil Fuad, 193. 

71 Barani, Suna-i Midiamtiiadi (Ms. in R:iz:i Liljrary, Bainpiir). 

72 See, Nizami, Sahitin-i Delhi Kay Mazhabi Rujhanat, 100-32; Idem, Studies m 
hlcdiccal Indian History and Culture; also Islamic Culture, April 1946, article on 
‘Iltutmish, the Mystic’. 

73 Minhaj, 167. The historian has used the term ab-i deeda to indicate this' emo- 
tional quality of the Sultan. 

74 Fawdidul Fuad, 213. 

75 Saroorus Sadur (Conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin Sawali Nagauri) Ms. 

76 Minhaj, 175. 

77 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, <0-92. 
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pious personal life. Shaikh Bahauddm Zakariya’s support helped him 
in the conquest of \fuUan and Shaikh Qutbudclin Bakhtiyar Kaki 
gave him moral support in the construction of the Hauz-i Shamsi.'^S 

Iltutmish had a rich legacy of incomplete and unfinished works— 
. administrative, architectural and imperial — ^from his master. He not 
only completed them all but also initiated policies of his own. His 
realistic appraisal, careful planning and tactful handh'ng of all situa- 
tions that arose during the quarter of a century when he was at the 
helm of aSairs guaranteed his success. His dealings with Chengiz 
Khan and Jalaluddin Mankbami were characterized by superb states- 
manship and remarkable diplomatic skill. 

Aibek had merely visualized an outline of the sultanat; Ulutmish 
gave it an individuality and a status, a motive power and a direction, 
an administrative system and a governing class. 

THE PROBLEM OF SUCCESSION 

As already pointed out, Iltutmish had placed his hopes on his 
eldest son, Malikus Sa'id Nasiniddin Mahmud. When the robes of 
honour were received from the Caliph of Baghdad in 1229, Iltutmish 
bad particularly honoured him by sending on to him a veiy costly 
dress and a red chair. 'All the maliks and grandees of the kingdom of 
Hind’, \vrites Minhai, ‘had their eyes upon him, that he woxild be the 
heir to the Shamsi dominions.'^® Unfortunately he died soon after the 
receipt of the calipbal robes and the problem of nominating a succes- 
sor began to exercise Illutmish's mind. His choice fell upon his 
daughter, Raziya. It was a bold decision and shows his freedom from 
all social inhibilions.SO He had seen and fully tested her capabilities 
as she, along uith her mother, Turkan Khalun, had lived with him in 
the Kiishak-i Firuzi.St When Iltutmish went on the Gwalior campaign, 
he left Raziya in charge of tiie administration of Delhi.82 She dis- 
charged her responsibilities so effidently that immediately on his 
return from Gwalior (1232), Iltutmish ordered his mushrif-i mamlakat, 
Tajul Mulk Mahmud Dabir, to prepare a decree naming his daughter 
as his heir-apparent.^'J ^\'hen the document was being drafted, some 

78 Nizami, SaTatin~i Delhi hay ifoshabl Ruihartat, 128-29. 

79 TabcqatA NasiH, 181. 

80 There were, no doubL precedents fa Turlush and Iranian history of women 
exercising polib'eal authority (e.g. the widow of the Cor Khan and his daughter, 
Koyunk Khahm, Safia Khatun of Halb, Shajaratud Duir of Egypt), but considered fa 
the coirtext of the Indian aituation the ezperimeat was bold and courageous. 

81 hlinhaj, 185. 

82 Feruhta, Vol. I, 68. 

83 hlinha}, 165, 
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amirs represented to the Sultan: 'Inasmuch as your Majesty has 
grown up sons who are eligible for kingship, what purpose is there in 
the Sultan s mind in nominating a daughter as heir-apparent?’ To this 
Iltutmish replied : ‘My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, 
and none of them possesses tire capability of managing the affairs of 
tire countr)'. After my death it will he seen that no one of them- will 
be found more worthy of the heir-apparentship than she, my 
daughter ’^4 a commemorative coin was also struck on this occasion 
and the name of Raziya was inscribed along with that of Iltutmish.83 
Immediately after the death of Iltutmish, the nobles, particularly 
the provincial officers, raised Ruloiuddin Firuz to the throne. Does this 
reflect a disregard of Iltutmish’s wishes or was the action based on a 
reversal of his Original decision by the deceased Sultan himself? The 
following facts give the impression that Iltutmish himself had changed 
his mind : (1) On his return from his last frontier campaign, when he 
had developed a serious illness, he brought Ruknuddin Firuz with 
him from Lahore.^® (2) Minhaj says that this was done ‘for the people 
had dieir eyes upon him since after Nasiruddin Malimud he was the 
eldest of tire Sultan’s sons’.87 (3) It was perhaps at this time that a silver 
coin bearing the names of Iltutmish and Firuz was issued.88 (4) The 
unanimous acceptance89 of Firuz’s accession by tlie maliks does not 
seem to be a imanimous disregard of Iltutmish’s wishes, but rather an 
acceptance of Iltutmish’s decision in his last year. 


84 Minhaj, 185-86. Immediately after this, Minhaj gives his own comnlenl in the 
words; ‘The case turned out as that august monarch had predicted-" Written during 
the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, to whom the work is dedicated, this sentence, 
read along with the italicized portion of Iltutmish’s speech, appears an indirect 
indictment of the reigning monarch also. 

85 JASB, 1896, 218, no. SO. See also Nelson Wright (40, 76) who ascribes this coin 
to Raziya. 

86 Minhaj, 182. 

87 Ibid., 182. 

88 JASB, 1894, 66. Nelson Wright (38, 75) however, ascribes this coin to Firuz and 
remarks: ‘It will be noticed that both Firuz- and Raziya sought to enhance the secu- 
rity of their tenure of the throne by invoking the aid of their fathers name on their 
coins.’ 

89 Minhaj, 182. 
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IIIE FAMILIES OF FORTY ( C II 1 II A L C A N 1 ) 
SLAVE-OFFICERS 

II.\D SiiAMSUDDLN Itutmisii bccn lolcl that during the ten years after 
Ixis death the Turkish slaves, whom he had purchased at a great cost 
and nurtured with .sedulous care, would put four of his descendants 
on the throne and then kill them like sacrificial goats, and that thirty 
years after his death one of his slaves would totally exterminate all the 
male members of his dynasty, the great emperor would have been 
pained but not surprised. He liad undcTtaVcn to found a luling 
d}'nasty and ho had seen loo many dynasties swept off before his eyes. 
Nor would he have been surprised at the fact that all his wclhbom 
Tazik officers of any importance would be annihilated, in groups or 
individually, by his Turkisli slaves whom he had appointed amirs and 
maliks. 

Some sentences of Barani on the two great features of the thirty 
years following the death of Illutmish — the weakness of the crosvn and 
the supremacy of the Turkisli slave-officers— have already been quoted. 
But it is necessary to c.xaminc the whole of his passage on this question. 

‘During the reign of Shamsuddin (Illutmish)’, says Barani, ‘maliks 
and famous amirs, who had been administrators and leaders for years, 
along with wazirs and persons of distinction fled (from tlieir own 
countries) to the court of Shamsuddin from fear of the massacres and 
killings of Ghengiz Khan, the accursed Mongol, and osving to the 
pre.sence of these peerless maliks, wazirs and persons of distinction, 
who were not only frcc-bom men of noble and distinguished lineage 
hut were also educated, wise and capable, the court of Sultan Shamsud- 
din had become stable like the courts of Sultan Mahmud and Sanjar. 
But after the death of Sultan Shamsuddin his forty Turkish slaves 
{bandagan Turk Cbihalgant) got the upper hand. The sons of Shamsud- 
tlin did not grow up as princes ought to, and could not discharge the 
duties of kingship, which is tlie most important and critical office after 
that of the prophets. So owing to the supremacy of the Turkish slave- 
officers, all tiiese men of noble birth, whose ancestors had been maliks 
and wazirs for generations, were destroyed* under various prele.xls 
during the reigns of the successors of Shamsuddin, who were ignorant 
of the ivays of the world and its government. 

After these men of noble birth had been destro)’cd, the slaves of 
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Shamsuddin rose to eminence and became “Idians”. Every one of 
tliem had liis newly-won ijorter ’s lodge, palace, court and magnificence. 
The people of the time saw an illustration of the proverb attributed 
to Jamshed ; That till the tiger has left the forest, the pasturage is not 
safe for the deer, and till tlie falcon has not retired to its shed, it is 
not possible for tlie partridge and other birds {masecha) to fly.” Till 
(well-born) nobles and leaders had not been overthi'own from their 
high offices, it was not possible for vile and cash-purchased {dirham 
kharidgan) slaves to rise and become leaders and gi’eat officers. 

'As the Shamsi slaves had one master {khwaja task) and formed 
one group and all tlie forty had become great in the same way, none 
of them would bow or submit to another; and in the distribution of 
territories, forces, offices and honours they sought equality with each 
otlier. Nevertheless e^'el•}i• one of them proclaimed, “I and none other”, 
and each asked the other, “What are you that I am not and what have 
}'ou been that I have not been?” 

'Owing to the incompetence of the successors of Shamsuddin and 
the predominance of the Shamsi slaves, no dignity was left with the 
supreme command {idid amv); and the court of Shamsuddin, which 
had grown in stability and power till it exceeded the courts of all 
kings of the inhabited world, was now a thing of no ^'alue.’l 

Still the office of the Sultan and the sultanat survived, and their 
rehabilitation under happier circumstances was not only possible but 
inevitable. 

A ^'ery convincing proof of Baranis assertion is found in the 
Tabaqaf-i Nasiri of Minhajus Siraj, specially in his Tahaqa XXII on 
the 'Shamsi Maliks’, which the author finished writing in September or 
October 1260. This tahaqa or chapter gives the biographies of 25 
maliks. About half the chapter is devoted to a biograph)' of Baha- 
uddin Balban; the other 24 maliks or khans selected for the historian’s 
notice are all Turkish slave-officers. No foreign non-slave officer is 
selected for a biographical sketch. Also Turkish slave-officers, like 
Qullugh Klian, whose seniority Miuliaj admits, are referred to in the 
narrative but are not selected for a biographical notice because they 
were opposed to Balban. Two or tlmee of these slave-officers are 
distinguished by tlie title of Mu'izzi, and were apparently inlierited 
by Iltutmish; one of them, for certain, came to Iltutmish from the 
family of Bahauddin Tughril. While referring to the jiurchase of 
slaves, Minhaj refers to Iltutmish as tlie 'Sultan-i Sa'id’,2 but in some 

1 Tarikh-i Firiiz Shahi, 27-28. c-r t • r -n 

2 Reference to the Sultan as Shahid in TankJi-i Firiiz Shahi of Barani is 

obviously a copyist’s mistake. 
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cases he refers to die purchasers as ‘the Sultan and we cannot be 
sure whether he refers to Muizzuddin Ghuri or Iltutmish. Still most 
of the great Turkish officers who held the highest posts in 1260 had 
been purchased by Iltutmish, possibly at the average price of 50,000 
jitals for highly accomplished slaves. The total number of Turkish 
slave-officers, referred to by Minhaj, certainly exceeds forty, but many . 
families, like that of Kabir Khan of Uchch, had left no heirs. So forty 
may be accepted as roughly the number of the families who claimed 
monopoly of the highest offices of the state. Minhaj praises all slave- 
officers, whether dead or alive, but the only compliments we can 
accept for all of them are valour and courage on the battle-field and 
capacity of organization in civil affairs. 

But the most clinching argument in favour of Barani has yet to be 
asked. Minhaj came from a family of distinguished scholars and gives 
us some account of his father and grandiather. He is also fond of 
recording genealogies as his Tabaqa on the Ghurid dynasty definitely 
proves. Why then does he not give us the names of the fathers 
of Aibek, Aram Shah, and some forty or fifty Turkish slave-officers, 
whom be knew intimately. For the very simple reason that they them- 
selves did not know and could not tell him. Tom from their families 
by the slave-hunters in early childhood, thrown like sheep in a fold 
and then carefully selected on the basis of their physical, educational • 
and other qualifications and brought up by the slave-merchants, who 
treated them and educated them as their own sons, they would have 
a clearer memory of the slave-merchants than of their o^vn parents. 
The slave-merchants were also responsible for their names, which seem 
to have been given according to some system. Of the 25 officers whose 
biographies Minhaj has given us, 5 are Saifuddins, 4 are Tajuddins, 
another 4 are Ikhtiyaruddins and 2 are Izzuddins. 

SULTAN RUKNUrniN FIBUZ SlIAH 

On the morrow of Iltutmishs death, Ruknuddin Firuz was raised 
to the throne (21 Sha'ban 633/April-May 1^6). According to Minhaj 
he was remarkable for three qualities — handsome features, gentle 
temperament and unbounded generosity. But these virtues alone 
could hardly make a successful ruler in those days. His epicurean 
tastes rendered him utterly unfit for the throne of Delhi. His pursuit 
of pleasures gave an opportunity to his mother, Shah Turkan, ‘a 
Turkish hand-maid, and the head (woman) of all the Sultans haram, 
to control the entire adnunistralion. It may, however, be mentioned 
that Ruknuddin was not devoid of administrative experience. In 625/ 
1227, he was assigned the iqta of Badaun whici he a^inlstered with 
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the help of Ainul Mulk Husain Ash ari, a former minister of Qubacha. 
Mter his return from Gwalior, Iltutmish entrusted to him the admin- 
istration of Lahore. These icftcLS were of considerable importance and 
required extreme vigilance on the part of the governor. But Ruloi- 
uddin did not display any interest in administration after ascending 
the tlirone. He squandered tlie state treasures recklessly and plunged 
more and more in convivial, pursuits. 

His mother, Klmdawanda-i Jahan Shall Turkan, had a reputation 
for her charities and her gifts to tlie tilama, Saivyids and pious people; 
neverdieless when she obtained control over tlie affairs of the state, 
she started a reign of terror, maltreated other ladies of Iltutmish’s 
haram and ‘destroyed several of them’. When a son of Iltutmish, 
Qutbuddin, who was a youtli of great promise, was blinded and put to 
death at the order of Firuz and his mother, the maliks began to 
distrust tlie government and rebellions broke out in different parts 
of the country.3 Malik Ghiyasuddin Muliammad Shah, a son of 
Iltutmish, rose in rebellion in Awadh and plundered the treasure of 
Lakhnauti, which was being taken to Dellii. He also sacked and 
plundered several towns and created lawlessness. Malik Izzuddin 
Muliammad Salari, the iqtadar of Badaun, also rebelled. The iqtadar 
of Multan, Malik Izzuddin Kabir Klian Ayaz, and the iqta^r of 
Hansi, Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, and tlie iqtadar of Lahore, Malik 
Alauddin Jani, collectively rose against Firuz. It lA^as a formidable 
combination of some of the most influential and powerful maliks of 
the empire. Firuz marched from Delhi in order to deal with them, but 
the imperial officers themselves were either afraid of the power of 
tlie rebels or not loyal to the king. Nizamul Muflc Junaidi, the wazir, 
deserted the army at Kailugarhi and fled to Koil and from there 
went to join Mahk Izzuddin Muhammad Salari. Junaidi and Salari 
tlien joined the forces of Malflc Jani and Kuchi.4 

Tlie rebellion of the rrialiks and amirs spread like a wild fire. Firuz 
led an army towards Kuhram. At tliis time the Turkish amirs and 
slaves of the household, who formed tlie centre of the army of tlie 
Sultan, furtlier complicated the situation by planning the murder of 
many Tazik (or foreign non-Turkish) officers in the neighbourhood 
of Mansurpur and Tarain. Minhaj has particularly named the following 
— ^Tajul Mulk Malimud, the dabir; the son of tlie miishrif-i mamalih, 
Bahauddin Hasan Ash'ari; Karimuddin Zahid; Ziyaul Mulk, son of 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi; Nizamuddin Shafurqani; Khwaja Rashiduddin 


S Minhaj, 183. 
4 lh\d„ 183. 
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Malikani and Amir Fakhruddin, the dabir — as the victims of this 
organized massacre.^ 

Rebellions and disorders in the empire encouraged Raziya also to 
strike while the iron was hot. Her relations with Shah Turkan were 
far from cordial; in fact the latter had even planned to put her to 
death.6 Under these circumstances Raziya made up her mind to act 
boldly. She put on red garments, which used to be worn in those days 
by aggrieved persons demanding justice, and made a direct appeal in 
the name of her father to the people of Delhi, who had assembled to 
oQer their congregational prayer, to rid her of the machinations of 
Shah Turkan. Tihe mob attacked the palace and seized Shah Turkan.^ 

Firuz returned to Delhi at this lime but the temper of the capital 
was against him. The army as well as the amirs had joined Raziya, 
pledged allegiance to her and placed her on the throne. She immediate- 
ly sent a force to arrest Ruknuddin. lie was imprisoned and probably 
put to death on 18 Rabi I 634/19 November 1236, after an. unsuccess- 
iul reign of six months and twenty-eight days.8 

Minhaj in praise of Firuz’s munificence says that in a slate of intoxi- 
cation the Sultan used to ride on an elephant and drive through the 
bazars scattering gold tankasfi He was by nature gentle and this led 
to Ills fall. His excessive indulgence in wine and venery paralysed the 
administration, and most of his money went to musicians, buffoons, 
eunuchs and other unworthy people. Tie did not wish to injure any 
living creature and this led to the decline of his kingdom.’ 

Tlic reign of Ruknuddin had been a failure, but there was one silver 
lining to the cloud, lllutmish had purchased a Turkish slave, Saifuddin 
Aibek, from one Jamaluddin Khubkar and appointed him sar-jandar. 
Saifuddin was entitled to something like three laklis of jitals as fine*, 
apparently from soldiers and horsemen who did not turn up at the 
review. lie would not lake the money and represented to the emperor: 
Tour Majesty has given me collecting fines as my first post. It is im- 
possible for me to be oppressive or to collect fines from the Musalmans 
or tJic Tavjijat! It is curious to find such an honest man among the 
Shamsi slaves. lllutmish appointed him to the u/las of -NamoI, Baran 
and Sunam in succession and, finally, on the death of Tajuddin Sanjar 
Kazlak Khan in 629/1232, he was appointed governor of Uchch. Sail- 
uddin Hasan Qarligh, who was alwaj’S keeping an eye on the Indian 

5 Ibid.. 1&3. 

0 Ibid.. 184. 

7 Ibid. 184, 

8 Ibid., 184. 

9 Ibid., 184. 
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frontier, marched to Uchch by way of Bunyan after the death of 
Iltutmish, hoping for an easy victory. But he had underrated the 
capacity of Saifuddin, who marched out of Uchch with a well- 
equipped army, defeated the Qarlighs and drove them back. 'This 
victory’, says Minhaj, was a great achievement considering the circum- 
stances of the time. The prestige of the Indian empire {mamlakai) had 
decreased in the hearts of the people owing to Iltutmish’s death and 
its enemies from all sides desired to capture parts of its ten'itories.’ 
Unfortunately Malik Saifuddin died soon after owing to a fall from his 

horse. ^0 

SULTAN 11 RAZIYA 

Raziya’s accession to the throne of Delhi was marked by several 
striking features : 

(1) The people of DeUii had, for the first time in the histoiy of die 
■Delhi sultanat, decided a succession issue on their own initiative. 
Thereafter the support of tlie Delhi population constituted the main 
source of Raziya's strength. So long as. she did not move out of 
Delhi, no rising against her could succeed and no palace revolution 
against her was possible, 

(2) She gave her accession the form of a contract when she 
asked people to depose her if she did not fulfil their e,xpectations.l2 

(3) It vindicated the choice of Iltutmish, 

(4) It shows tlie virility and robustness of the Turkish mind in 
accepting a woman as ruler. 

(5) It indicates the indifference or impotence of the theologians 
in matters of state as the elevation of a woman to royal authority 
was contrary to Islamic practice.i^ 

10 Minliaj, Tahaqa 22, No. 4. 

11 Ignorance of tbe rules of Arabic grammar has led some writers to call her sultana 
which would mean the Tving’s wife’. Minhaj calls her Sultan Raziyat al-Duniya wa’l Din 
hint al-Sultan (185). In the coins her name appears either as Sultan Jalalat al-Duniija 
tval-Din (Ind. Mtts, Cat. of Coins, 11, 26 no., 93) or as al-Sultan al-Muazzam Raziyat 
al-Din hint al-Sultan (Nelson Wright, 41, 76). In Sanskrit inscriptions her name appears 
as Jallaladina (Ray, Dynastic History of 'Northern India, Vol. II, 1095), 

12 Futvh-us Salatin, 132. 

13 As late as the 16th century Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dihlawi expressed his 
surprise at the attitude of the ulama (Tarikh-i Haqqi, Ms.). The contemporary historian, 
Minhajus Siraj, who was a distinguished theologian and Jurist of the period, does not 
say a word about this aspect of the problem. 

There could be no question of the Muslim shari'at, for the shari at does not recognize 
the legality of monarchy as an institution. However, one queen— the queen of Seba— is 
referred to in the Quran. 
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(6) The army, the officers and die people of Delhi had placed 
Raziya on the throne. Naturally the provincial governors, who 
constituted a very powerful section of the Turkish governing class, 
felt ignored and humiliated and, consequently, from the very 
beginning of her reign Raziya had to deal with their opposition. 

That Raziya proved herself equal to the occasion can hardly be 
denied. Her very debut to power shows her politically alert per- 
sonality. There could be no better time for a cottp of the type that 
Raziya planned and so ably carried through. Minhaj correctly remarks 
that ‘she was endowed with all the admirable attributes and quali- 
fications necessary for kings.’l^ gut her sex was her greatest disquali- 
fication. This seriously handicapped a free exercise of her great quali- 
ties of head and heart. But it was not the cause of her fall. The oppo- 
sition against her, as appears from the events of her reign, was 
organized on racial grounds. It was her attempt to offset the power 
of the Turkish nobles by creating a counter-nobility of the non-Turks, 
which excited opposition against her. 

Raziya’s first difficulty arose out of the refusal of Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidl, the famous wazir of lltutmish, to accept her accession. He 
was supported by such eminent Turkish nobles as Mplik Alauddln 
Janf, Malik Saifuddin Kuchl, Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz and 
Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Salari. They maJe a commem cause 
against her and marched on Delhi from different directions. With the 
people of Delhi firmly in support of Raziya such an insurrection 
could hardly succeed, but tbeir continued presence in the vicinity of 
Delhi as a rebellious faction created a serious problem for the secu- 
rity of her power. Raziya had appointed Malik Nusratuddin Taisi 
Muizzi governor of Awadh. She now summoned him to her assis- 
tance and he marched to help her with his army. But after he had 
crossed the Ganges, he was suddenly attacked and captured by Malik 
Saifuddin Kuchi. lie was suffering from some illness and died in 
captivity. There is no reason for thinking that he was killed. Turkish 
slave-officers did not kill each other till Balban reversed their policy; 
and Taisi had been a slave of Mu'izzuddin. 

Raziya made up her mmd to break the rebel coalition. She came 
out of the city and pitched her tent on the bank of the Jumna. 
Encounters between the two forces did not yield any result and mat- 
ters were sought to be resolved through other means. Malik Izzuddin 
Muhammad Salari and Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz secretly 
went over to the side of Raziya, and they planned the arrest of 


14 Minhaj, 185. 
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Nizamul Mulk Junaidi and other rebel maliks. These maliks, however, 
came to know of this plan and hurriedly left their camps and fled. 
They were relentlessly chased. Malik Saifuddin Kuchi and his brother, 
Fakhruddin, were caught and put to death in prison.15 Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi fled to the Sirmur hills and died there. Malik Alauddin Jani 
was killed at a village, named Nakawan, and his head was brought 
to Delhi.is Thus all the recalcitrant elements were either crushed or 
brought under control by Raziya. Tn so defeating them she prevented 
the growth of a dangerous constitutional precedent — that of allowing 
tlie provincial officers a predominant voice in tlie ruler’s appoint- 

ment.’i7 

Having thus cleared the field of rebels, Raziya set about to reor- 
ganize the administration. Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, who had acted 
as deputy of Nizamul Mulk, was appointed wazir in his place and 
the title of Nizamul Mulk was conferred upon him. The army was 
placed under tlie charge of Malik Saifuddin Aibek Bahtu and the 
title of ‘Qutlugh Khan’ was conferred upon him, but due to his death 
soon after, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was appointed mih-i 
lashkar.^^ The iqta of Lahore was placed under Malik Izzuddin Kabir 
Khan Ayaz. Raziya gave exceptional proof of her political sagacity 
in dealing with the recalcitrant elements and soon, as Minhaj 
observes: ‘From Lakhnauti to Debal all die malilcs and amirs sub- 
mitted to her authority .’19 

The first campaign undertaken, after settling tliese affairs, was 
against Ranthambhor, which the Hindu chief had recaptured after 
the death of Iltutmish. Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was ordered 
to march against the Rai. It appears diat all tliat tlie Malilc was able 
to achieve was an easy evacuation of the Turkish maliks and officers 
from the fort.20 The prestige of the Delhi sultanat received a serious 
setback. ‘The Chauhans, thereafter, not only swallowed up the whole 
of north-eastern Rajputana, but also, in alliance \vith the predatory 
Mewatis, commenced an aggressive guerilla war which they carried, 
towards the end of Mahmud’s reign, right into tlie Dellii territory 
itself.’ A campaign to Gwahor undertaken during this time proved 
equally abortive. 

Raziya had appointed army officers and governors to various iqtas 

15 Ibid., 186-87. 

16 Ibid., 187. 

17 IHQ, Vol. XVI. 760. ^ r , 

18 Minhaj, 187. According to Habibnllah (IHQ, Vol. XVI, (60) the office of mtb~i 

Ioshkar was created by Raziya, 

19 Ibid., 187. 

20 Ibid., 187. 
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iininediately after her accession; the officers of the imperial household 
were appointed subsequently. She appointed Malik-i Kabir Ikhtlyar- 
uddiii Aitigin as emir-t hajib and Malik Jamaluddin Yaqut as am'ir-i 
akhttr. Tlie latter appoinlment^l was resented by the Turkish maliks 
as Yaqut was an Abyssinian and the assignment had previously been 
lield hy Turkish officers only. 

However, having set up a loyal and reliable administrative machi- 
nery, Raziya thought of having a direct control of affairs. Tlris was 
not possible if she observed punfnh and rcmaincil in seclusion. Accord- 
ing to Isami, the throne on which she sat used to be separated from 
the courtiers and the public by a screen; also the arrangement was 
such that female guards stood nex-t to Iicr and then those related to 
her by ties of bloQd.22 This arrangement was found to he cumbersome 
and obstructive. Raziya abandoned her female attire and appeared in 
public with the qaha (cloak) and the hilah (Iiat). She rorlc out in 

f iublic on the back of an elephant, and started transacting business 
ike other rulers of Delhi. Tiic public, Minhaj say.?, could clearly 
see her. 

Raziya’s more direct and assertive role in the administration and 
the appointment of non-Turks to important posts created an under- 
current of hostility amongst (he Turkish nobles wlio began to plan 
her overlhrow.23 

Malik Izzuddln Kabir Khan Ayaz (generally known a? llazar 
Ifardah) had been purchased by Iltutmish from the heirs of Malik 
Nasiruddin Husain, who had been slain by tbe Turks of Ghazni; but 
dissatisfied xvith his work as governor of Multan, Iltutmish had dis- 
missed him and given him a place, called Pulwal, for his llvelffiood. 
Ruknuddin Firuz appointed him iqfoffor of Sunam, so that ho could 
once more take his place among the leading officers. Wffien he joined 
Raziva, she appointed him to Lahore and all its territories. 

We do not know the detaik, but a plot was being hatched against 
Raziya, and Kabir Klian, with the disloyalty and ambition that was 
ingrained in his character, decided to do better than the other slave- 
officers by anticipating their rebellion. But he seems to have been out 
of touch with the conspirators at Delhi; so that when Razq^a marched 
against him in 636/1238-39, he crossed the Ravi and fled to the Sodra. 
Since Raziya had decided to pursue him and the land beyond the 

21 Isamfs temaA that he was the amirA akJiur oI the 'Sliah and Shahzadt^ (rcfcT- 
ring obviously lo Ulutmish and Finre) ^ve< the impression that the appointment was 
not made by Raziya herself (Fuluhus Sajatin, 129) hut, as Vahya Sirhindi dearly states, 
he was appointed by her (Terlkh-i iSuharak Shahl, 26). 

22 Fululius Salalirt, 128. 

23 Minhaj, 188. 
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Sodra was in Mongol hands, he had no alternative but to submit. The 
iqta of Lahore was taken from him, but the iqfa of Multan, which 
he had held formerly, was taken from Ikhtiyaruddin. Qaraqash Khan 
Aitigin, to whom Iltutmish had assigned it, and was given over 
to him. 

The effective rebellion against Raziya now began. Experience had 
proved that since the citizens of Delhi supported her, provincial 
governors who marched to challenge her power at Delhi would be 
risldng their necks. Rebellions by individual governors, as the case of 
Kabir Khan had proved, were equally futile. Only the combination 
of a provincial revolt along with die revolt of the Turkish officers of 
her court at a place distant from Delhi could have a chance of success. 
It is obvious also that Raziya could only be deceived by officers whom 
she had herself appointed and on whose loyalty she thought she could 
rely. She had called from the Salt Range to the court Ikhtiyaruddin 
Aitigin, a Qara-Kliitai Turk, whom her father had purchased from 
one, Amir Aibek Sunami; she first appointed him iqtadar of Badaun 
and later on gave him the very important post of amir-i hafib at the 
court. But gratitude was not a virtue of the Turkish slave-officers. The 
conventions of the time demanded that only a person from the Shamsi 
family could ascend the throne, but it was possible to transfer the 
whole control of the administration from the Mng to a naih or regent. 
But that would be only possible if die nobles elected Aitigin to that 
office along with a new Idng of whom, as naih, he would be inde- 
pendent. So he used the high office to which he had been appointed 
to overthrow his benefactress. Another slave of Iltutmish to whom 
Razi3'a showed great favoiur was Ikhtiyaruddin Altunia. He was only 
the sar-chatrdar (head of the canopy-bearers) when Iltutmish died; 
Raziya appointed him first to the iqta of Baran and later on to 
Tabarhinda (or Bhatinda). Surely Raziya had a right to rely on these 
two officers. Nevertheless, while she was away on the Lahore cam- 
paign, they planned a complete and effective conspiracy. Minhaj does 
not give us the details; Raziya had put him in charge of the Nasiriya 
College, so the conspirators would not have taken him into their 
confidence. Still what he tells us is significant: 

‘As the minds of the Tiurkish irialiks and amirs, who were Shamsi 
slaves, were alienated from Sultan Raziya owing to the high status 
(qurbat) of Jamaluddin Yaqut, an Abyssinian, and there was a firm 
bond of affection and friendship between Aitigin, the amir-i hajdj 
and Altunia, the governor of Bhatinda, Aitigin informed Altunia 
of the change. So secretly Altunia began to lay the foundations 
of rebellion at Tabarhinda and removed his head from die yoke 
of obedience to the Sultan.' 
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In other words, while Raziya was away, Aitigin informed Altunia 
that in case he rebelled, Aitigin would sec to the rest. But would he 
go half-and-half with his co-conspirator? The future was to reveal 
that there is no honour among su^ thugs. 

Raziya reached Dellii after settling the affair of Kabir Klian on 
9 Ramazan 637/3 April 1240. She heard of Altunia’s rebellion on her 
arrival and started for Tabarhinda after ten days. Tn secret some 
amirs at the capital were in league with Altunia', Minhaj tells us. 
But the secret was well kept. As Raziya was out of Delhi, the recal- 
citrant elements got the upper hand over her. With her forces standing 
in front of the fort of Tabarhinda, the Turkish amirs raised the 
standard of revolt, put Yaqut to death, arrested Raziya and sent her 
to the fort of Tabarhinda. The Turkish amirs at Delhi, who were 
expecting such a fate for Raziya, were quick to act as soon as the 
news reached them and raised Muizzuddin fiahram to the throne. 

At Delhi, deeming that Raziya was safe in Altunia’s hands, the 
big guns proceeded to distribute the offices of Ihe court and the iqtas, 
but ignored Altunia's claims. Aitigin was appointed naib-i mamlakaf 
and was expected to control the whole administration by virtue of his 
newly-created office. But the new Sultan had Aitigin assassinated 
within a month or two and Altunia could expect no reward for his 
rebellion. 

Raziya took advantage of this situation and married Altunia®^— an 
alliance which seemed to be of advantage to both. Raziya expected 
to win hack her freedom and her throne through this alliance, and 
Altunia saw in it an opportunity to enhance In's status. Altunia col- 
lected an army of JChoKars, Jats and Rajpiils^S and won over to his 
side some disgruntled Turkish nobles — ^like Malik Qaraqash and Malik 
Salari — and marched towards Delhi with Raziya. Minhaj describes 
their end as follows: Tn the month of Rabi I 638/September-October 
1240 Sultan Muizzuddin Bahram matched against them with an army 
from Delhi, and Raziya and Altunia were defeated and driven back; 
when they reached Kaithal all ihcir soldiers deserted them, and they 
fell into the hands of the Hindus and were martyred. They were 
defeated on 24 Rabi I 638/14 October 1240 and Raziya was martyred 
on the following day.’ 

One of the-most significant events of Raziya’s reign was an attack 
of the Carmathians (or Ismailis) under the leadership of Nur Turk. 

24 According to Yahya StrhiiKli (Tarikh^ Multarak Shahi, 29), this marriage took 

place in Safar &38/Septemb<T 1240. • 

25 Fufuliuj Salatfn, 132-37. Isarnrs account, however, is very confused in some 
respects. 
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Minliaj’s version of the incident is as follows : A Carmathian scholar, 
Nuruddin Turk, generally Icnown as Nur Turk, gadiered together one 
thousand supporters from Delhi, Gujarat, Sind and the Doab. They 
began to condemn the Hanafi and Shafi'i doctrines and called the 
Sunni tilama ‘Nasibi’ and ‘Murjf. On 6 Rajab 634/5 March 1237, they 
entered the Jama Masjid from two directions and started killin g the 
people who had assembled there to offer their Friday prayer. When 
confusion spread,- some persons from the city — ^Nasiruddin Aitam 
Balrami and Amir Nasiri — came armed with speai's, steel caps and 
shields. They fought with the ‘Mulahida’ while the people threw 
stones at tliem from the roof of tire mosque.26 

This account of Minhaj was, however, contradicted by Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya in one of his mystic gatherings.27 He said that 
Maulana Nur Turk was purer tlian rain water’. Since he condemned 
the ulama of the day for their materialistic pursuits, Minhaj and 
others of his type felt bitterly hostile towards him. May be, this rising 
of the Carmathians in Delhi had notliing to do with the Maulana Nur 
Turk referred to by Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya.28 

Raziya, according to Minhaj, ruled for 3 years, 6 months and 
6 days.29 That she was the ablest of the successors of Iltutmish can 
hardly be denied. Very soon after her accession she realized that 
purdah was an impediment in the direct and effective control of 
administrative affairs and abandoned it. She discovered that the 
ambition of the Turkish nobles was a serious obstacle to tlie mainte- 
nance of law and order and set about to create a nobility of non- 
Turks as a counterpoise against the Turks. The chain reaction that 
followed this policy overwhelmed Raziya. The impression that there 
was sometliing shady in her preference for Jamaluddin Yaqut is 
absolutely baseless. What antagonized the Turkish maliks and amirs 
against her were the dangers involved in her policy. No reliance can 
be placed on the bachelor Isami’s misogynist approach in dealing 
wnth Raziya’s character. 

Raziya’s capabilities were best demonstrated in her dealings with 

(a) the recalcitrant provincial governors like Malik Kabir Klian and 

(b) the Khwarazmian governor of Ghazni, Malik Hasan Qarligh. In 
636/12>38 Qarligh was dispossessed of his territory by the Mongols 
and he turned to the western provinces of the sultanat of Delhi. He 
sent his son to Delhi, probably to negoriate some sort of military 


26 MinHaj, 189-90. 

27 Fatoa’idul Fuad, 189. 

28 For detailed discussion see, Nizami, Life and Times of Shaikh Faridtiddin 
Canj-i Shakar, 31^32; Salatin-i Delhi Kay Mazhabl Rujhanat. 136-39. 

29 Minhaj, 392. 
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alliance. Raziya received him with courtesy, and though slie assigned 
the revenues of Baran for his expensesSO she declined to form a 
coalition against the Mongols. This was a sound political decision and 
saved the sultanat from a Mongol invasion. 

MU'iZZUDDIN BAHnAAt SHAH 

Mu'izzuddin Bahram Shah ascended the throne on 27 Ramazan 
637/21 April 1240, when Raziya was imprisoned at Tabarhinda. The 
maliks and the amirs pledged allegiance to him at the Daulat Khanah 
on 11 ShawTiVal 637/.5 Mav 1240.31 The historians of the minor 
Abbasid caliphs have distinguished between two types of wazirs — the 
ordinary wazir and ‘the absolute wazir’ (wazir-i mutlaq). The absolute 
wazir could be appointed and dismissed by the caliph, but he was in 
sole charge of the administration with wliich the caliph had no right 
to interfere. This arrangement did not succeed; cither the caliph had 
the absolute wazir assassinated or the absolute wazir planned to have 
the caliph killed. The policy of Raziya naturally drove the Turkish 
slave-omccrs to the conclusion that it would be best if the actual 
control of the administration was taken awav from the Sultan and 
vested in one of themselves, so that their unchallenged supremacy in 
the administration may be assured. So a new post, that of naib-l 
mamlakat (also called malik naib or nafb-i muJk), equivalent to the 
English term ‘regent’, was created. Malik Ikhtiyanidclin Aitlgin was 
selected for the post-, the election of Mu'izzuddin Bahram was made 
subject to bis accepting Aitigin as the mih, and the oath of allegiance 
was taken both to the SuUan and to the naib. At the same time the 
post of wazir to be held by Miihazzahuddin was also maintained. So 
there were three claimants to the same power, and any one even with 
a superficial knowledge of the character of the persons concerned 
would have guaranteed the failure of the experiment. The post of the 
naib was really incompatible with the institution of monarchy, but we 
find it appearing and disappearing during the sultanat period. 

Sultan Mu'izzuddin Bahram Shah, according to Minhaj, was a king 
with some commendable qualities; he was shy, informa] and had no 
liking either for the formal dress or the outward pomp of kingship. 
But lie was also a terroristic and fearless shedder of blood. Still the 
nobles had only kmown him as a prince without anv authority, and 
they committed the terrible mistake of thinking that he could be kept 
on the throne while deprived of the control of the gox'cmment. It 
only look him two months or less to shmv that ho was the master — 

SO Jbld., 892, 

81 Ih{d.. 191. 
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not a good master perhaps, but a master nonetheless. He, too, was a 
killer among killers. 

Soon after his appointment as naih, Aitigin took all the strings of 
the administration in his own hands. Amongst his supporters was the 
wazir, Nizamul Mulk Kliwaja Muhazzabuddin Muhammad Iwaz, In 
order to furtlier sti'engtlien his position Aitigin married a divorced 
sister of tire Sultan, and put a naiibat and an elephant at his gate, 
tlrough tliese were considered to be the exclusive prerogatives of the 
Sultan. Before a couple of montlis had passed Mu‘izzuddin Baliram 
began to feel uneasy at the ambitious behaviour of Aitigin and decid- 
ed to get rid of him. On 8 Muharram 638/30 July 1240, a religious 
discourse was arranged in tire Qasr-i Safed and Aitigin was also 
invited to it. Instigated by the Sultan, two Turkish assassins stabbed 
him to deatlr in the audience hall. The wazir, Muhazzabuddin, was 
also attacked but he recovered from his wounds.32 All this happened 
in Delhi when Raziya was moving towards the capital along with 
Altunia in order to get back her throne. 

Mu'izzuddin Bahram had appointed Badruddin Sanqar Rumi as 
his amir-i hajih but very soon afterwards he began to suspect him. 
Malik Sanqar also grew apprehensive of the Sultan and began to look 
for an opportunity to remove him. On 17 Safar 639/27 August 1241, 
he convened a secret meeting at . the residence of the mt(shrif-i 
mamalik Sadrul Mulk Saqyid Tajuddin Ali Musawi, to which the 
qazi-i mamalik Jalaluddin Kashani, Qazi Kabiruddin, Shaikh Muham- 
mad Shami and some other amirs were invited. It was also decided 
to invite the wazir, Nizamul Mulk Muhazzabuddin, to the meeting, 
and the Sadrul Mulk was sent to fetch him for this purpose. Wlien tlie 
Sadrul MuUc called on the wazir, a confidant of the Sultan was there 
with him, and the wazir hid him at a place where he could hear tlie 
Sadrul Mulk. When the Sadrul Mulk reported the puipose of his visit 
to the wazir, he told the former that he would start after performing 
his ablutions. In the meantime the Sultan's confidant rushed to the 
Sultan to report the conspiracy to him. Mu'izzuddin was quick to act 
before die conspirators could disperse and he rounded them up. The 
Sultan probably considered himself too weak to inflict any severe 
punishments on them. All that he could do was either to transfer or 
dismiss the rebels. Badniddin Sanqar was sent as iqfadar to Badaun. 
Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani was dismissed from the office of the qazi. 
Qazi Kabiruddin and Shailch Muhammad Shami left die city in 

nervousness. i . i • 

Badruddin Sanqar was, however, not prepared to pass his days m 


32 Ibid., 192. 
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the obscurity of Badaun. Within four months he returned to Delhi 
and was immediately thrown into prison. Subsequently, he and 
Saiyyid Tajuddin Ali Musawi were both put to death. The murder of 
these nobles frightened other amirs and a gulf began to develop be- 
tween them and the Sultan. The wazir exploited the situation to dee- 
pen discontent against the Sultan. 

To contemporaries the most significant event of Bahram’s reign 
was the evacuation of Laliore by Ilditiyamddin Qaraqash on 16 
Jamadi II 639/22 December 1241, and its sack by the Mongols on the 
following day.33 It was a hideous fact but contemporaries overrated 
its significance. We have to set it in its proper perspective. 

The conquest of northern India was never a Mongo! objective till 
Dawa and Qaidu farmed their short-lived empire during the Khalj'i 
period. During the reign of Ogatai (1227-41) all the resources of 
the Mongol empire in men and material, which were after all not 
unlimited, were used for an advance in eastern Europe. Still plunder- 
ing was a regular source of income for the Mongol empire and its 
offi^cers had complete discretionary power in the matter. 

When Jalaluddia Mankbami said farewell to Afghanistan, he left 
the region in charge of Malik Saifuddin Hasan and his Qarligh fol- 
lowers; and Saifuddin established his unstable regime over wrman 
(the former capital of Yalduz), Ghazni and Bunyan.34 All these places 
had been subjected to plunder and massacres under the supervision 
of Ogatai himself, but the industry of the countryside peasantry may 
have produced something still. Seeing no other alternative, Saifuddin 
Qarli^ submitted to the Mongols, paid a tribute and accepted 
Mongols shuhnas as ‘residents’ at his court; and the same policy was 
followed by the maliks of Chur and Khurasan, Meanwhile Malik 
Tajuddin Niyaltigin, a Khwarazmian officer, had made himself power- 
ful in Sistan and the Mongols besieged him in the ark (fort) of Sislan 
for nineteen months (1228-29); the garrison died of a strange epidemic 
which killed its victims in three days, and the few who survived the 
epidemic and the long siege were killed by the Mongols.35 This was 
roughly the situation in the region to the north-\vest of India at the 
time of Ogatai’s accession. 

Oudar\varta, die chief Mongol «)mmander, died during the siege 
of Sistan, and Tair Bahadur, who had shown considerable valour 

33 Ibid., 195. But elsCTvheie (396) be puls the sack oF Lahore £n Jamadi I A.n. 639. 

34 It is impossible to Identify Bunyan and Kirman with any existing places; they 
seem to have disappeared or else then- names have been changed. It is impossible to 
accept Ravert/s contention that Tlinan' was In the Salt Range; Minha/ deGnifely 
implies that it was somewhere in Af^aniStan. 

35 Ibid., 388-91. 
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during the operations, was appointed by Ogatai in his place. We may 
safely assume tliat Tair Bahadur had large disci'etionary powers and 
complete control of his subordinates; nevertheless, he had to depend 
upon his own resources. So we find him doing nothing for some years. 
But in A.H. 637 (1239-40) he summoned all his forces and sudden- 
ly attacked Saifuddin Qarligh; Saifuddin was defeated and left 
Ghazni, Khman and Bun)'an in the hands of Mongol agents 
(gumashtas) and fled towards Multan and Sind.36 

The Mongol conquest of Lahore has been referred to by Minliaj 
at several places, but his detailed description is as foUows.37 

Tn the year a.h. 639 (12 July 1241-42) it was decided tliat tire 
Mongol annies should march on Laliore. Mu'izzuddin Bahram was 
king of Dellii, Kabir Khan Ayaz was gor'ernor of Multan and Malik 
Iklrtiyai-uddin Qaraqash was governor of Lahore. When Tair Balradur, 
who was controller (imctasarrif) of Herat and Badghiz, and other 
noijans, who were controllers of Ghur, Ghazni, Garmsir and Tukharis- 
tan, reached tire bank of the Indus, Kabir Klran, in order to maintain 
his dignity put tire chatr (canopy) over his head, collected his soldiers 
and prepared for a holy war (as an independent ruler). When this 
news reached tire camp of the Mongols, ilreii- determination to march 
on Lahore was confirmed and they reached the gates of tire city. 

'There were neither provisions nor arms at Lahore nor any unity 
of hearts among its citizens. Many of the inhabitants were merchants, 
who had travelled in the nortlrenr regions, like Khurasan and Turkis- 
tan, during tire Mongol regime, and out of regard for their future 
welfare every one of them had obtained a security tablet {paiza) from 
the Mongol authorities. Owing to this (false) sense of security, they 
did rrot help Malik Qaraqash in defendiirg the fort-walls or fighting 
tire Mongols. As the Turkish and Ghurid amirs were afraid of Bahram 
Shah, they would not collect together and no timely help could reach 
Lahore from DeUri. The struggle before the gates of Lahore continued 
for a long time; tire Mongols placed immjaniqs round tire Lahore fort 
and smashed its ramparts. Malik Qaraqash fought to the limits of his 
capacity, but he knew of the differences of opiirion among the citizens, 
and the qazis and other distinguished meir, whom he appointed to 
protect the rampart, were guilty of gross negligence. Qaraqash con- 
cluded tlrat it was beyond his power to protect the city and that the 
affair would end in disaster. So under the pretext of making a night- 
attack, he came out of tire city (on 16 Jamadi II 639/22 December 
1241), broke through the Mongol army by a sudden onslaught and 

36 Ibid., 392. 

37 Ibid., 392-96. 
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Started for Delhi. But in the darkness of the night Qaraqash’s own 
haram was separated from him, and some of his followers slipped 
down from their horses in the tumultuous darkness and hid themselves 
among the graveyards or in deep caverns. Many of his soldiers and 
persons from Ins own haram were killed.* 

Next day when the citizens and the remaining soldiers of the 
Lahore garrison came to know of Qaraqash's flight, they were quite 
broken hearted. The Mongols captured the city and began their 
massacres in every muhono. The i^abitants had no alternative but to 
fight back. Minhaj tells us of two groups, one led by the kotwal, 
Aqsanqar, and the other led by Dindar Muhammad, the amir-i ahhur, 
who fought as long as breatli remained in their bodies. Aqsanqar 
came face to face with Tair Bahadur and each inflicted a mortal spear- 
wound on the other ‘so that TaIr went to hell while Aqsanqar hurried 
to paradise*. Minhaj asserts that the Mongol loss was heavy. About 
30,000 to 40,000 horsemen and at least 80,000 horses were killed. 
‘There was no one in the Mongol camp who had not suffered from a 
wound of spear, sword or arrow; many of their bahadurs and noyans 
were sent to hell.' 

To the surprise of every one the Mongols retreated after the sack 
of Lahore. Then the Khokars and other tribesmen came to the city to 
find if anything worth seizing had been left. But they were put to the 
sword by Qaraqash who had returned. While flying from Lahore he 
had hidden gold-ingots and other state-treasure at a well-marked 
place under me water of the Ravi; »t was not discovered by the 
Mongols and he got it all back. ‘On the second day after the Mongol 
conquest of Lahore, merchants from Khurasan and Trans-Oxiana 
brought the news that Ogatai w'as dcad.’^S The Yasas of the Mongols 
demanded that all campaigns must stop at the death of the Qa-an. 
The central government of the Mongols came, in accordance with the 
Yasas, under the control of Ogatai's senior widow, Turakina Khatun, 
till the election of the next Qa-an. Minhaj is not correct in stating diat 
Mongol custom required all campaigns to stop foe a year and a half 
(which the Mongols consider equal to three years) after the death of 
the Qa-an, but that was probably the accepted opinion at Delhi. 

Kabir Khan Ayaz had repudiated his allegiance to Delhi, but he 
died in a.ii. 639 (1241-42), apparently soon after the sack of Lahore. 
He was succeeded by his son, Tajuddin Abu Baler Ayaz. Tajuddin was 
a brave fighter; he defeated the Qarb’ghs several times before the gate 
of Multan and is said to have brought toe whole of Sind under his 


S8 Ibid.. 235.38. 
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contiol. But he was destined to die young and with him the short- 
lived Ayazi dynasty of Sind disappeared. 

Sultan Muizzuddin considered tliis an opportune moment to 
demand fresh expressions of loyalty and allegiance from tlie leaders 
of the people. He assembled them in the Qasr-i Safed and asked 
Miidiajus Siraj to address them. A seasoned orator and preacher as 
Minhaj was, he soon moved tlie people to a pitch that they pledged 
their allegiance anew to the Sultan. Muizzuddin, however, could not 
enjoy tlieir fealty for long. His excessive devotion to a religious eccen- 
tric, Ayyub, at whose instance he threw Qazi Shamsuddin of Milu- 
under the feet of an elephant, alienated the sympathies of the people 
and made them definitely hostile to him. 

The Sultan despatched Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri and 
Kliwaja Muliazzabuddiri, along witli other amirs, to check the advance 
of tire Mongols and guard tlie nordi-western frontier. When the royal 
forces reached tlie bank of tlie Bias, Kliwaja Muliazzabuddin sent a 
secret message to the Sultan saying: 'These amirs and Turks will 
never become obedient. It is advisable that an edict be issued by 
your Majesty directing myself and Qutbuddin Hasan to destroy all the 
amirs and Turks by readily available methods so tliat the country may 
be clear (of them).’ It was a master stroke of duplicity for enraging the 
Turkish nobles against tlie Sultan. Mu'izzuddin, without giving to all 
aspects of the matter tlie careful consideration it deseiwed, wrote an 
edict to this effect and despatched it to the camp. Muhazzabuddin’s 
trick was successful. He showed die edict to die Turkish amirs, who in 
dieir extreme anger even pledged themselves to Sultan Mu'izzuddin’s 
dedironement at the suggestion of Muhazzabuddin. As soon as the 
Sultan came to know of this insurrection of the amirs, he sent Shaikliul 
Islam Saiyyid Qutbuddin to pacify the anny. Shaikliul Islam, how- 
ever, changed his mind when he reached the rebel camp, and not only 
expressed his sympathy with the amirs but returned to the capital 
widi the rebellious army. Minliajus Siraj and some other ulama were 
asked to allay the sedition and bring round the rebellious army, but 
all their persuasions failed. Hostilities went on from February to May 
1242, and there were considerable casualties on both sides. According 
to Minhaj, it was due to the evil influence of a farrash, Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah Farruklii, over the Sultan that no amicable settlement 
could be arrived at. Minliajus Siraj himself was assailed for his sup- 
port to the Sultan. Khwaja Muliazzabuddin hired assassins and paid 
them 3,000 jitals in order to attack him, but he was saved by his 
sisvcs* 

On 8 Ziqad 639/10 May 1242, the amirs and the Turks occupied 
the town and imprisoned Mu'izzuddin Baliram Shah. On the ISth of 
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tlie same month he was put to death. The total period of his reign was 
two years, one month and a half. 

SULTAN ALAUDDIN MAS‘UD SHAH 

Malik Izzuddin Balkan Kishiu Khan (sometimes referred to as 
Balban-i Buzurg or the elder Balkan) was one of the most ambitious 
of the Turkish slave-officers. He claimed to be the leader of the rebels, 
and since his troops entered Delhi on the first day of the capitulation 
of the city, he took advantage of that fact to capture the royal residence 
of Iltutmish, which our authorities refer to as the Daulat Khana, but 
which seems to have consisted of two palaces, the Qasr-i Safed and 
the Qflsr-i Firuzah. Having taken possession of the palaces, Kishiu 
Khan mounted the throne and ordered himself to be proclaimed king. 
The Turkish slave-officers had killed two successors of Iltutmish and 
were about to kill the third. But they were not prepared either for 
a change of dynasty or for recognizing the legality of the way in which 
Kishiu Khan had seized the throne — i.e. merely by seizing the palaces 
and without the consent of his Turkish fellow-officers. The rebel nobles, 
such as Ikhliyaruddin, governor of Kuhram, Tajuddin Sanjar Qutluq, 
Nusratuddin Itmar and other amirs met at the mausoleum of Iltutmish. 
Kishiu Khan had been proclaimed king only once when they ordered 
tlie proclamation to stop. Kishiu realizing his weakness joined the 
other nobles and gave up his claim to the throne in return for one 
elephant and the governorship of Nagaur. 

The nobles then set free three Skahzadas — Nasiruddin, Jalaluddin 
and Alauddin Mas'ud — and ‘took them from the Qasr-i Safed (White 
Palace) to the Qasr-i Firuzah (Turquoise Palace) in the Daulat Khana\ 
They proclaimed Alauddin Mas'ud, son of Rulmuddin Firuz Shah, as 
king and called upon the people to accept him. The next item on 
their programme was the distribution of central offices and iqtaf. 
Mabk Qutbuddin Hasan Churi was appointed naib-i mamlakat and 
Khwaja Muhazzabuddin Ntzamul Muik was made wazir and Malik 
Ikhti)'aniddin Qaraqasb was appointed amir-i hajib. Qazi Imaduddin 
^iuhammad Shafurqani replaced Minhajus Siraj as Head Qazi.39 

39 It was the policy of our author, hfinhaj, to Leep on good terms with all parties, 
but it was not possible for bim to remain in office during Muhazzabutldin’s regime. He 
tells us that he resigned the office of the Chief Qazi four days after the fall of Delhi, 
and though Mahazzabuddin had been lalled, Shafozqani could not be dismissed. So on 
9 Rajab A.ii. 640 (2 January 1243) our author started for his tn-o >ears’ journey to 
InhhnautL He expresses his gratitude to Tajuihlio QuMtit], the governor of Badaun, 
and to Qamruddin Qiran Tairnr IHian, the governor of Awadh. Izzuddin Tu^iril 
Tughan Khan, the governor of LaUinauH, had insnded Kara with his army and boats. 
Under a normal government this would has’e meant high treason. But that svas not 
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These apjiointmeiits apart, adjustments were also made in tlie iqtas 
and assignments held by some important maliks. Nagaur, Mandor 
and Ajmer were assigned to Malik Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Klian; 
Badaun was made over to Malik Tajuddin Sanjar Qutiuq. 

KJiwaja Muhazzabuddin, inordinately ambitious as he was, 
assumed considerable power and autliority. He established a naiihat 
and put an elephant at his door. He also approj^riated Koil to his 
iqla. He had incited tlie Turkish amirs against Baliram Shah but now 
lie deprived tliem of all power’. He should have known better tlie 
persons he was dealing n'ith; the Turkish slave-officers treated each 
otlier like brothers — as the case of Kishlu Khan had shown — but they 
would tolerate no nonsense from a Tazik. So on 2 Jamadi I 640/28 
October 1242 they united to slay him in tlie armv-camp on tlie plain 
before die city by the side of Hauz Rani (Rani Tank). The office of 
the wazir was dien entrusted to Sadrul Mulk Najmuddin Abu Bakr; 
Bahauddin Balban, who had got Hansi for his iqta after the fall of 
Delhi, was appointed amiv-i hajib and Mahk Qaraqash, the former 
amir~i hajib, was sent to Bayana as its governor. 

Bahauddin Balban, who obtained the title of Ulugh Klian and die 
post of naib-t mamlakaf, including the complete command of the 
anny, on 7 October 1249, was one of the later additions to the Tur- 
Idsli slave-officers of Iltutmish. We know nothing for certain about 
his origin. During the turmoil of the Mongol invasion he was brought 
from Turkistan to Baghdad and purchased by Khwaja Jamaluddin 
Basri. Jamaluddin brought him along with other Turkish slaves by 
way of Gujarat to Dellii in a.h. 630 (1232-35). According to Minliaj, 
Iltutmish purchased all the other Turkish slaves on account of 
Bahauddin Balban and after some dnie appointed him to the post of 
khasadar. Among the Turkish slave-officers of India he also met his 
uterine brother, Saifuddin Aibek, who later on got the title of Kasldi 
Khan; his father’s brother’s son, Nusratuddin Slier Klian, had also 
been purchased by Iltutmish. Tliis is the onl)^ group of blood-rela- 
tions which we find among the known Turldsh slave-officers.40 

Miiihaj’s concern. Tughau gave him a right royal reception and took him to Lakhnauti, 
He was to return to Delhi under strange circumstanees. 

40 On the principle that gratitude is a necessary virtue, Minhaj has given a 
biography of his patron at the end of his Tabaqa on the Shamsi Maliks (281-824). 
This is what Minhaj tells us, but not from his personal k-nowledge. 'The father of 
Ulu“h Khan and the father of Sher Khan were sons of the same mother and father. 
They were descended from the Ilbari Khans and were khans of ten-thousand house- 
holds. Their descent is well known among the Ilbari Turks of TurWstan. At present 
(i e in A.n. 1260) the sons of their uncles are ruling the tribe as its chiefs. I hace 
heard this from Karhat- Khan Sanjar: Several objections may be raised against this 
account The author, an expert theologian and judge, fabricates evidence but takes 
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During the reign of Ruknuddin Firuz, Ulugh Khan fled to Hindustan 
with some other Turks and was captured and thrown into prison. 
During the reign of Raziya, he vras again appointed khasadar and 
later on became amir-i shikar. The reign of Bahram Shah brought 
him the olBce of amir-i akhur. Malik Batlruddin Sanqar Rumi, who 
was amir-i hajib at the time, took a paternal interest in him; Bahaud- 
din Balban was appointed to the iqla of Rewari and sent there. 
When the officers besieged Bahram Shah in Delhi, Balban surpassed 
all Turkish and Tazik rebels in the courage he displayed. His imme- 
diate reward was the governorship of Hansi; after the murder of 
Muhazzabuddin he was appointed aviir-i hajib. 

Since the wazir did not count and the post of naib-i mamldkat 
seems to have vanished for the time-being, Bahauddin Balban had 
no rival at the court and he could guide the young Sultan as he 
thought best. It is necessary to examine the character and policy of 
the politician who was, with one short interval, to be the power 
behind the throne for the next quarter of a cenhuy and the Sultan 
of Delhi for two decades. Since he won no great battle and designed 
no classic campaigns, like Alauddin Khalji, we cannot list him among 
India’s organizers of victory. Since to the very end of his life he 
retained all the' prejudices and shortcomings of the Turkish slave- 
aristocracy, to which be belonged, and looked with great contempt 
at the children of the soil, we cannot class him among the great rulers 
of India. After all, there is no great or good work we can remember 
him by. But though extremely ambitious, he was gifted with wisdom, 
foresight and caution — specially with caution, for while doing nothing 
great or good, he never took a fake step. The fate of Ikhtiyaruddin 
Ailigin had been a sufficient warning of the dangers that lay in the 
attempt at a rapid climb to power. Balban would proceed diJerently. 

due care that the fabiicatian should be discovered by careful readers. Kaxbat Khan, 
who owed his appointment as iqladar of Awadh to Ulugh Khan, is quoted as Mmhaj’s 
authority; but since Kaibat Khan had been dead for over a decade, no reference to 
him by contemporaries would be possible. In a biographical note (Xo. 15) on Karbat 
Khan in the same Tdbaqa, Minbaj defioitely says that he was a Qipchaq (Xorth 
Caspian) Turl^ if to, he would have no means of knowing the conditions of Turldstan. 
The statement diat Balban’s cousins were ruling as chiefs in Turldstan in a.d. 1260 
really confesses that the author is fabricating a legend. 

Isami (173), wbo knerv that Snltrn Ghiyasuddin Balban was to annihilate the 
dynasty of his master, credits Iltutmish with insight into the future and says that he 
refused to purchase Balban owing to the mischievous ambition that was visible on his 
face. But the wazir, Junaidi, purchased him on behalf of the Sultan and Iltutmish 
accepted this as a decision of fate. Balban svas first assigned duly in the royal stables, 
but tl.«e was a protest from tbe Turkish officers on the ground that this duty w« 
too degrading for one of them and Balban't status was raised. 
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He would build up a part}' of his own among the Turkish officers, who 
dominated the court and controlled the provinces, and then wait 
patiently for what the future had in store. But if Bahauddin Balban 
formed a party of his ov'n, an opposition party was also sure to appear. 
Minliaj does not try to hide the fact tliat his success excited the 
resentment of his peers. 'The political status (/car-i daulat) of Ulugh 
Klian rose so that other maliks began to envy his good fortune and 
the thorns of jealousy began to pierce their hearts. But God had 
decided that he would be greater than others; so while their jealousv 
increased, the fragrance of the aloes-wood of his power also increased 
in the censer of time.’^l 

Alauddin Mas'ud is praised by all historians for appointing ‘with 
the consent of all the maliks and amirs’ his uncle’s sons,42 Jalaluddin 
and Nasirudin, to the govemoTship»s of Kanauj and Bahraich respec- 
tively on 1 Shawwal a.h. 640 (24 March 1243). Tliere was, however, 
another aspect of the affair. Two ahahzadas of the familv of Iltutmish 
were now available as 'altemative.s' to the Sultan, if need arose. 
Balban was to derive the greatest advantage from tliis fact, though 
all Turkish officers agreed in the matter. 

Meanwhile there were troubles botli in the east^and the west of 
the kingdom. 

When ntutmi.sh dismissed Malik Alauddin Jani from the governor- 
ship of Laldmauti, he appointed to that high post a slave of his, 
Saifuddin Aibek, whom he had purc:has(;d from the heirs of Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Chust Qaba and given the tide of Taghan Tut’. ‘Yaghan Tut’, 
who had been governor of Bihar, moved on to Lakhnauti, and Malik 
Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, another Turkish slave-officer, was 
appointed to Bihar.43 Mffien ‘Yaghan Tut’ died in a.h. 631 (7 October 
1233-24), Iltutmish appointed Tughan Khan to succeed him. 

After the death of Iltutmish, Aibek Aur Klian, a brave but hasty 
Turk, who was muqta of (the city of) Lakhnauti, fought a battle with 
Tughan Klian, but was slain by an arrow-shot of the latter. ‘This 
brought both sides of Laklinauti, one known as Ral on the side of 
Lahkot and the other known as Birand on the side of Deokot, within 
the control of Tughan Khan.’44 Tughan sent his messengers to Raziya 
and was distinguished by the grant of a chafr (canopy) and the red 

41 Minhaj, 286. MinliCj' only refers to our hero as Bahauddin Ulugh Khan Balban; 
the title of ‘Ghiyasuddin’ was tahen by Balban at his accession and is not used by 

Minhaj. , , . ^ i. i n • 

42 Beading her du hani ‘amam (two uncle’s sons) for har duam (both uncles) in 

. the printed text of Minhaj, 199. 

43 Ibid., Tahaqa 22, No. 5. 

44 Ibid., 243. 
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banner. Tuglian got plenty of spoils by pltnnlering Tirhut, but he 
sent presents to Delhi and lemainecl loyal during the reign of Bahrain 
Shah. 

‘But at the beginning of the reign of Alauddin Mas'ud, Tughans 
adviser (had-khuda), Bahandri Ililal Saudani, advised him to capture 
the territories of Awadh, Kara, Manikpur and even to entertain 
higher ambitions.' In days gone by when Tughan was amir-i okhur, 
Iltutraish had appointed Malik Qamruddiu Qiran Tamar Khan as his 
deputy (i.e. as naih-i amir-i akhur). This had led to an intense hatred 
between them. On the death of Nusratuddin Taisi, Raziya had 
appointed Tamar governor of Awadh, and Tughan’s movements 
against the territories of the sultanat may have been due to his hatred 
of Tamar; but he was unable to achieve anything and went back to 
Lakhnauli. 

About 1243 the Ral of Jajnagar, Nara Sinha I, began to molest 
the frontiers of Lakhnauti. Tughan marched into the territory of 
Jajnagar or Orissa and got defeated on 17 April 1244, at a place 
which Minhaj (who was present) calls ‘Katanin'. Tughan Khan 
appealed to Delhi for help and Tamar Khan was ordered to march 
to nis assistance. Next year die Oriya army took the offensive. They 
slew Karimuddin Laghiri, the muqta of Lahkot and a number of 
Musalmans and readied llm gates of Lakhnauti on 17 April 1244. 
But just then fast messengers brought t!ic news that help was com- 
ing from Delhi and the Oriva army retreated. 

Tamar fought a battle outside Lakhnanti with Tughan, whom he 
had been sent to support, and succeeded in driving Tughan into the 
city. Tughan asked our historian, Minhaj, to settle terms of peace. It 
was arranged that Tughan would hand over the province of Lakh- 
nauti to Tamar and go hack to Delhi with the ofRcers who had been 
sent with Tamar, Tliey reiiched Delhi on 23 July 1244; Tughan was 
well received and appointetl to the vacant governorship -of Awadh. 
Two great provinces of the .sultanat had changed hands, and the 
central government had no control over the matter. Both Tamar and 
Tughan died on the same night about two years later.^S 

The affairs in the west were managed better. Kabir Khan had 

45 For biographies of Tughan and Tamar, see Minhaj, Tahtuja 22. Minhaj could 
not be reappoint^ to his old post because it was not vacant, but he was appointed 
Director of the Nastnah College with the power of managing all its endowments; 
simultaneously he could be appointed «jazi of Gwalior, for the simple reason that 
Gwalior was not within the empire; hut what endeared him to the public were his 
sermons (Uizkir) in the Jama Mosque of Dehli. Years later Shailth Nizamuddin Auliya 
expressed his appreciation of these sermons. Ilis appointment to the two posts was 
due to the rccommendatforu of Bahauddin Balban. 
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declared himself independent at Uchch. But neither he nor his son, 
Abu Bakr, were destined to enjoy tlieir independence obtained 
through treason to tlie Delhi sultanat. After Abu Bakr s death, Uchch 
had been in charge of a kl 2 icaja-sera, Aqsanqar, who was amir-i dad, 
and the kotwal, Mughisuddin. It was natural that Mankutah, a 
Mongol general, should march to tlie capital of this disorganized 
principality, which had cast off the yoke of Dellii but had no king of 
its own, in a.h. 643 (1245-46). It was even more natural that the sur- 
viving officers of the Ayazi dynasty should once more desire to come 
under the protection of the Delhi sultanat. Though other amirs were 
hesitant, Balban was firm in advising the Sultan to march against 
the Mongols. His plan was not to fight but to cause Mankutah to fly 
back by various tricks. And in this he succeeded. On 5 Shalian 
A.H. 643 (27 December 1245) when tlie Indian army had reached the 
Ravi at Lahore, news was brought that the Mongols had raised the 
siege of Uchch and were flying back after setting free their Hindu 
and Muslim captives. The Delhi army marched up to the river Sodra 
and reached Delhi again on 12 Zil Hij a.h. 643 (30*'April 1246). This 
campaign brought back Lahore, which had lost its importance for 
the time-being, along with Uchch and Multan within the Delhi 
sultanat. It also brought Bahauddin Balban to the forefront. But he 
was conscious of the jealousy of his fellow Turkish slave-officers and 
in the next step he took — the conspiracy to replace Sultan Alauddin 
Masud by Nasiruddin Mahmud — he managed to carry all senior 
Turkish officers with him and asked nothing for himself. 

Minhaj, who had praised Alauddin at his accession as an esteem- 
able prince, now changes his attitude to express the new thoughts of 
his patron. ‘During the last campaign’, he tells us, 

‘a body of worthless people had obtained access to Sultan 
Alauddin in secret and incited him to undesirable actions. He 
began to arrest and kill the maliks and was determined on tliis. 
His former praiseworthy qualities were changed, and he took to 
enjoyments, pleasures and hunting to such an extent that it began 
to affect the work of die government, and the affairs of the state 
were totally neglected. All maliks and amirs by common agree- 
ment wrote secret letters to Sultan Nasiruddin and asked him to 
come to Delhf.’^Q 

‘On 23 Muharram a.h. 644 (10 June 1246) after a ref^ of four 
years, a month and a day, Alauddin Mas ud was dirown into prison, 
where he met the mercy of God.’ On the same day his successor 
ascended the throne. 


40 Ibid., 201. 
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GENEALOGY 

Sultan Nasiruddin Maiimud was the grandson of Shamsuddi'n 
Iltutmish, and not his son, os is often erroneously stated. Isami, 
whose ancestors were officers of the Delhi court, is very clear about 
the matter: ‘When Shahzada Nasiruddin, son of Iltlitmish, the con- 
queror of Hind, died at Lakhnauti, he left a son who was bom after 
his death.’l Ferishta speaks in the same strain. "The name of the 
eldest son of Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish was Nasimddin. After he 
{Shahzada Nasimddin) had died In the territory of Lakhnauti, this 
son (Sultan Nasimddin), who was Shahzada Nasimddin’s youngest 
son, was bom. Out of love (for his deceased son) Iltutmish gave him 
the same name and strove to educate him.'2 Iltutmish obviously 
wanted the young baby to be considered his son and not his grandson 
for dynastic reasons; so we should not be surprised at the fact that he 
was called the son (ibn) of Iltutmish all his life. Minhaj writes: 
‘Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, son of the Sultan, partner (oow'm) of the 
Aminil Muminin, was bom after the death of {Shahzada) Nasimddin 
at Delhi. Iltutmish gave him the name and title of his eldest son and 
.sent his mother to live in a palace in the village of Loni, so that she 
may bring him up there.'3 Sultan Iltutmish could not have put away 
his wife for bearing him a son. Nasimddin Mahmud’s mother mar- 
ried a Turkish officer, Qullugh Khan; this could hardly have been 
possible for a wdow of Iltutmish. 

ACCESSION, POLICY AND CHARACTER 

We do not kmow when Nasimddin was taken from the Loni 
palace to be interned in the Daulat Khana; if his government of 
was good, the credit must go to the ofhcers in charge, for 
he was too young to govern a district. Bom in 1229, he must have 
been sixteen or seventeen when the Turkish maliks invited him to 
Delhi. His mother gave out that he W’as sick and that she was taking 
him to the capital for treatment. She put him in her own lifter during 
the day, but at night he put on a veil arid rode on a horse. So 

1 Isami (Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s edition), 140. 

2 Ferishta,'!, 70. Ferishta obviously implies thVt Shahzada Nasiruddin had left 
other sons also. Shahzada Jalaluddin, to whom refemces are made hereafter, was 
probably a step-brother of Sultan Naslntddio. 

3 Minha), 201-?. 
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accompanied by a few horsemen and footmen he reached Delhi as 
soon as possible and only those involved in the conspiracy knew of 
his coming. On 23 Muharram 644/27 May 1246 he ascended the 
throne at the Qasr-i Sabz; two days later he held a durbar in the 
audience hall of Qasr-i Firiizah and the people pledged allegiance to 
him. 

Sultan Nasiruddin is generally painted as a man of saintly disposi- 
tion, who had little interest in political or administrative affairs, 
being all the time devoted to prayers and religious observances.^ 
This assessment ignores the basic facts of his life. A deeper analysis 
of the pulls and pressures of the time leads us to the conclusion that 
if he turned to religious devotions and rites, it was to escape from 
the terrors of political life. He was essentially political in outlook, 
and that he could keep his head on his shoulders for twenty years 
under these circumstances is no mean compliment to his political 
tact and adroitness. 

During the decade that had passed since Iltutmish’s death (1236- 
46) four princes of the royal dynasty had been placed on the throne 
and dien deposed and put to death. It was a warning to the young 
man of sixteen; the Shamsi maliks were his sole support; they were 
also his only source of danger. He was prepared to obey them for he 
had no otlier clioice. ‘He sought the goodwill of the leaders of the 
army,’ Isami tells us, 'and was from his heart the well-wisher of 
every one of them.’ The surrender was absolute. ‘He expressed no 
opinion without their prior permission; he did not move his hands or 
feet except at their order. He would neither drink water nor go to 
sleep except with their knowledge.’ This led at least to one good 
result. ‘He reigned (or seemed to reign) like a free man and not like 
the (previous) harassed Shahzadas.’^ So long as the Shamsi maliks 

4 Minhaj attributes to the king every martial, administrative and religious virtue 
he can think of, but the following sentence with which he ends his praises proves 
that he did not wish us to take him seriously. ‘According to the unanimous opinion of 
contemporaries (these virtues) were not found in any sultan of the post or in any of 
the emperors (muluk) of ancient times.’ (207). Minhaj had to praise both his patrons; 
so we find him giving the title of ‘Sultan’ to Bahauddin Balban and of ‘Sultanus 
Salatin’ to Nasiruddin Mahmud. In the fifteenth year of the reign Minhaj remarks: 
‘Though according to the Traditions of the Prophet, Ulugh Khan has the status of a 
father with reference to the king, he is more obedient and submissive than a thousand 
newly-purchased slaves.’ (320). 

5 Isanii, unlike Minhaj,' does not talk as if there were two sovereigns and the 
picture he gives is sufficiently clear. ‘I have heard’, he says, that Ulugh Khan served 
the king and controlled all his affairs; the king lived in the palace and Ulugh Khan 
governed the empire.’ The long list of religious virtues attributed to Nasiruddin by 
Edition is first put together by Isami. The Sultan took nothing from the public 
j-evenye but earned his livelihood by making copies of the Quran and selUng them 
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were umte'd, Nasiruddin had no difficulty; he would sit on the 
throne and give the orders they recommended to him. But his diffi- 
culties would arise if the Shams! maltks were broken into two nearly 
balanced parties and he would be risking his neck if he did not join 
the winning group. But in the early years of his reign his path was 
clear. Bahauddin Balban was the chief malik at the capital and the 
Sultan just did what Balban asked him to do. Among other things it 
was Balban’s policy to take the royal standards (which included the 
Sultan) for a campaign every winter against the Mongols, indepen- 
dent Hindu chiefs or rebellious maliks. Minhaj recounts the events 
year by year for the first fifteen years and it will be convenient for 
us to do the same with some necessary digressions. 

FIRST REGNAL YEAR, 644 (19 MAY 1246-47) 

Bahauddin Balban decided on a military demonstration on the 
north-western frontier. There was no enemy to fight, but the Khokar 
chief had acted as a guide to the Mongols, ‘for the simple reason that 
the government of Delhi was unable to protect the Indus frontier’. 
The royal standards started from Deini in Rafab (November/ 
December 1246) and the Ravi was crossed on 10 March 1247. The 
royal standards remained at the Sodra river, but Bahauddin Balban 
was sent forward to plunder the Salt Range (Koh-i Jud) and the 
precincts of Ninduna. He reached the Indus but had to return as no 
cultivated village or town had been left anwhere and no provisions 
could be obtained for the army. TIic Sultan started back from the 
Sodra on 15 March 1247. Balban and his troops probably returned 
later. 

SECOND REGNAL YEAR, 645 (8 MAY 1247-48) 

There was a civil war among the Mongols; so Bahauddin Balban 
decided on a campaign in the Doab. A tort called Talsindah, built 
by a Hindu chief in the Kanauj district, was taken after a stiff fight. 
Tlie royal standards reached Kara on 17 March 1248. From here 
Balban was sent against a Hindu chief, whose name is incorrectly 
written as ‘Dulki wa Mulkf. 'He was a rana in the territory betsveen 

secretly. 'He was one of the chosen people of God, always absorbed in thoughts of 
AIlab...Some people say he was a sarot, while others put him among the prophets... 
I have heard so many good things of this famous lang that I cannot recount them all* 
(150-1). 

We have no business to question the sincerity of Nasiniddin’s* religious devotions; 
where Isami after the passage of a century saw so much srooVe, there must have been 
some fire. But no one claims that Nasiniddm, like the Umayyad Caliph Umar II. con- 
sidered administrative matters on the ha^ rf any religious piindnles or that he bed 
any influence on the policy of the stat^. 
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the Jumna and Kalinjar. The rana defended his place from morning 
to sunset and fled at night. What he could not take away fell into 
Balban’s hands. The royal standards reached Delhi on 20 May 1248. 
Minhaj says that he wrote a short book of verse on the campaign, 
called Nasir-i Namah; and in reward for it the king gave him an 
annual in am (gift), which he had been getting regularly, and Balban 
gave him a village in Hansi, the income of which was 30,000 fitak. 
Jalaluddin Mas ud Shah, the king s step-brother, who was the muqta 
of Kanauj, came to see him and was granted the iqtas of Sambhal and 
Badaun. But after some time a sudden fear seized him and he fled 
from Sambhal to Santurgarh in the Sirmur hills, \vhere he could 
expect the protection of the rana of the place. 

THIRD REGNAL YEAR, 646 (26 APRIL 1248-49) 

The king did not go far, but Balban and the maliks were sent 
with a large army to attack Ranthambhor and to plunder the 
Kohpatjah of Mewat and the territories of Bahar Deva, who was ‘the 
greatest of the rais of Hindustan’. Minhaj’s account does riot hide the 
fact that the campaign was a failure. Malik Bahauddin Aibek was 
killed by the Hindus at the foot of the Ranthambhor fort while 
Balban was fighting on another side. The discomfited army reached 
Delhi on 18 May 1249. 

Charges were brought against the chief qazi of the empire, 
Imaduddin Shafurqani, and he was dismissed frorri his post at the 
Qasr-i Safed on 29 March 1249; Qazi Jalal Kashani was appointed in 
his place on 11 June 1250. 

F O U.R TH REGNAL YEAR, 647 (16 APRIL 1249-50) 

Tliere was, according to Minhaj, a general desire that the daughter 
of Bahauddin Balban should be the queen or malka-i jahan; so she 
was married to the king on 2 August 1249. The following appoint- 
ments were made on 16 October 1249. Bahauddin Balban was given 
the office of regent or naih-i mamlakaf ‘with full power to control the 
army and the administration’, and in consonance with his new post 
his status was raised from that of a malik to that of a ‘Khan’. The title 
Ulugh Khan or Premier Khan was considered most appropriate. 
Ulugh’s younger brother, Saifuddin Aibek, who had formerly been 
amir-i dkhur, was appointed to the post of amir-i hajib, now vacated 
by Ulugh and enrolled among the Khans with the title of Kashli 
idian. Malik Tajuddin Tabar Khan was appointed naih-i amir-i hajib 
and Alauddin Ayaz Raihani (son of the historian Minhaj) was ap- 
pointed naib-i vakildar. Ikhtiyaruddin Aibek Mui-daraz (of the long 
hair) was promoted from the post of naib-i amir-i akhur to that of 
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amir-i akhur. These appoinlmcnts along with others, which Minhaj 
has not recorded, must have made Ulugh Khan all-powerful at the 
centre. It was high time for his rivals to move also. His early achieve- 
ments, according to Minhaj, had made other (Turkish) maliks envious 
of him and the thorns of jealousy were rankling in their hearts.® 

STRUGGLE OF 12ZUDDIN BALBAN KISHLU KHAN 
WITH SHER KHAN 

At the accession of Alauddin Mas'ud, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan^ (also known as Balban-i Buzurg and Balban-i Zar, ‘Balban of 
the While Hair’) had given up his right to the throne, such as it was, 
in return for the territories of Nagaur, Mandor and the Siwaliks. 
When Ulugh Khan led Alauddin Mas'ud and his forces to the fron- 
tier and drove away the Mongol Mankulah, he assigned Multan to 
Kishlu Khan, and Lahore and Tabarhinda (Bhatincla) to his own 
uncle’s son, Malik Nusratuddin Sber Khan Sanqar. Ferishta, on the 
authority of Barani, credits Sher Khan with the construction of the 
forts of Bbatinda and Bhatnir.® Uchcb, for the time-being, seems to 
have been left in the hands of the officers of the extinct Ayazi 
dynasty. 

Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan came to Delhi and demanded 
Uchch and Multan in return for Nagaur and the Siwaliks. The king 
acceded to his demand, but after seizing Uchch and Multan he refus- 
ed to hand over Nagaur, and the Sultan and Ulugh Khan had to 
march against him to secure his submission. 

Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh, whose position as the .successor of 
Jalaluddin Mankbami had been extremely difficult, attacked Multan 
by way of Bunyan but died during the struggle.^ His followers, how- 
ever, kept his death a .secret and succeeded in persuading Kishlu 
Khan to hand over Multan to them peacefully. When Kishlu found 
Dut their deception, it w/is too late, for the fort was in the hands of 
the Qarlighs. Sher Khan, however, succeeded in seizing the fort 
from the Qarlighs and put his own officers in charge of it. Kishlu 

e Minhaj, TaBaqa 22 on the Turlish MaliVs, No. 24. Biography of Ulugh Khan. 

7 To prevent confusion bet\reen the two Balbans, some medieval historians refer 
to Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan as Balban-i Buzurg or the senior Balban and to 
Bahauddin Balban Ulu^ Khan Hater Sultan Chiyasuddfn Balban) as Balban-i Khurd 
or the junior Balban. It Is more convenient to refer to them by the titles they held as 
Kishlu Khan and Ulugh Khan, Izznddia Balban Kishlu Khan must be carefully distin- 
guished from Ulugh Khan’s younger brother, Saifuddin, who had the title of KasWi 
Khan. 

8 Vol. I. 70. 

9 Bunyan Is often referred to in the course of this reign. It was probably a town 
in Afghanistan, whldi has nmv disappeared. 
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retaliated laying siege to Multan for two months in 1250 but his 
failure was complete, to Slier Khan then laid siege to Uchch; tlie 
garrison closed the gates and prepared to fight. But Kishlu Klian, 
who happened to be outside Uchch at tlie time, went straight to 
Sher IGian’s camp, rel}nng upon that tie of brotlierhood among tlie 
Shamsi maliks, which demanded that tliey should deal fairly with 
each other ‘since fliey were of one family and of one “nest”’ Sher 
Klian treated him well but would not set him free till he had ordered 
his officers in Uchch to hand over the eitadel to Sher Khan. "iVlien 
this had been done, Sher Elian allowed him to proceed to Delhi. 
Ulugh gave to Kishlu Badaun as his The Siwaliks in future years 
are referred to as the iqtas of Ulugh Khan. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH REGNAL YEARS, 

648-649 (5 april 1250-52) 

Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani died in February 1251, and on 31 July 
1251, Minhaj was appointed Plead Qazi for a second time and also 
given die judicial government {masnad-i huhimat) of Delhi. ‘On 25 
Sha‘ban a.h. 649 (12 November 1251) die royal standards moved 
towards Gwalior, Chanderi, Naraol and Malwa. Malwa was nearl)^ 
reached during this campaign. Jahar (Deva) of Ijar, the greatest rai 
of the region, who had five tlidusand horsemen and two lalms of foot- 
men, was defeated and die fort of Naniol, which he had constructed, 
was conquered and destroyed.' It was a mere plundering raid and 
does not seem to have destroyed Jaliar Deva’s power. 

The position at the end of 1250 was briefly as follows. The cen- 
tral government was under die control of Ulugh Khan as naih-i 
mamlakat and his younger brother, Kashli Klian, as amir-i hajib; the 
whole of Sind had come within the power of their cousin, Sher Klian, 
while distant Laklinauti was in the hands of an erratic and disloyal 
officer, Yuzbek Tughril Klian, for whose appointment Ulugh Klian , 
had been responsible. Apart from his over-all control of the empire, 
Ulugh Klian had been assigned die ten-itories of Hansi and the 
Siwaliks and some minor regions; Nagaur, taken frorn Izzuddin 
Balban Kishlu Khan, had been assigned to Ulugh Klian’s younger 
brodier, Saifuddin Kashli Klian. What then of the rights of other 

10 Minhaj tells us that he received a letter from his sister, who was somewhere in 
Khurasan, telling him of her distress. The Idng and Ulugh Khan provided him wth 40 
slaves and 100 ass-loads of goods to send to his sister. He bad to proceed in the sum- 
mer of 1250 to arrange for their transport from I^fultan to Khurasan. He met Sher 
Khan somewhere on the Bias. On the day he reached Multan, Izzuddin Balban also 
arrived to besiege it. He had no alternative hut to remain in Izzuddin’s camp. ‘The 
beat was intense.’ (290). 
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Turkish slave-officerspll Surely too much political power and terri- 
tory had been monopolized by one family group and its allies, and it 
seemed to many Turkish officers that a readjustment was necessary. 

SEVENTH RECNAL YEAR. 650 (14 MARCH 1252-53) 

The chief topic of the remaining nine years of Nasiruddin*s reign, 
of which Minhaj has left us an account, is the struggle of the two 
groups of Turkish khans and maliks for power, and it is necessary to 
examine his approach to the problem, ‘Gratitude is a necessary 
virtue', he says, and since he owed more to Ulugh Khan than to any 
one else, he naturally praises Ulugh Khan more than others. But he 
was under obh'gations to almost all Turkish maliks, and so far as 
possible he overlooks their crimes even when they amounted, as in 
the case of Sher Khan and Kishlti Khan, to an attempt to deflect the 
Mongol invasions from Persia and China to northern India. iFurther, 
s ince he proposed.to publish his book during his life-time, he haoto 
'protect himself ^na tne interests of his family against any untoreseen 
■^eha figes in the~Tnrkish political 'Tfegfrncmh the o ther h^n d, _he w as 
under no obligation to imaduddin liaihan, an Indian political adven- 
Hurer, who had no foUovviiig-eitheMmongrihirTtnlvteh ufficeis uMhe 
publi c, and had been dead tnr a h niil -ei ghCj-'ra r c ^»rhpn Minhaj 
bmught his book t o a cl^. Th e great mal iks of the opposition party, 
•though defeate d, were s till a Uverand Minha j ~ lrdJ ii ir desire to be 
unfair-lu them. RaffiSn tould'bc'blamed-for all their 

faul hnnid~ngt5bdy was conceriieJto defend h im . ^ 

The chief opponent of Ulugh Khan was Husamuddin Qullngh 
Klian, son of Alauddin Jani, Iltutmish's governor of Bihar; he was 
consideied by many to be the most senior of the Turkish maliks. 
Qullugh’s chief supporter was his son-in-law, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan, whom Sher Khan had deprived of his frontier provinces. The 
rest were trimmers, who were induced in the end to cast their lot 
with Ulugh Khan. It must be added that both parties realized that 
the position of the Turkish slave-officers in northern India was so 
insecure that they could not undertake the risk of a civil war. 

EIGHTH REGNAL YEAR, 651 (3 MARCH 1253-54) 

On 22 Shawwal a.h. 650 (27 December 1252) the royal standards 
started in the direction of Ghazni and Lahore by way of Uchch and 
Multan. . . In this campaign all the maliks and khans of the provinces 
joined the royal standards. Qutiugh Khan from Bayana and Izzuddin 
Kishht Khan from Badaun accompanied them till the Bias.’ The 


11 Ibid., 215-16. 
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object was not to fight an enemy but to solve a domestic problem. 
Minhaj tells us that ‘Imaduddin Railian in secret clianged the atti- 
tude of die Sultan and the maliks towards Ulugh Klian’. ^Vhether he 
was commissioned for die enterprise by Qudugh and Kislilu or offer- 
ed them his services on liis own initiative cannot now be discovered. 
But he certain!)' could not have started the enterprise off his own bat. 
Minhaj says that an attempt to assassinate Ulugh failed. But diis suspi- 
cion seems unfair. Till that time the idea of assassination as a political 
weapon had not entered die mind of either party; what the opposition 
wanted was an equitable distribution of posts and territories. ‘Since 
diey could not achieve what they wanted, they agreed together, 
came to the royal pavilion and requested; “Ulugh Klian should 
go to his iqta.” ’ The Sultan, who was dien at Rohtak, ordered Ulugh 
Klian to depart and Ulugh Khan left for Hansi on the last day of 
Muharram a.h. 651 (1 April 1253)., 

In obeying peacefully the orders of die young Sultan of twenty- 
diree, Ulugh Klian took the wisest course possible. Qutlugh, Kishlu 
and Raihan had got a temporary advantage, but the opinion of the 
Shamsi maliks on second thoughts was sure to change in Ulugh’s 
favour. Railian, according to Minliaj, insisted that Ulugh Khan 
should vacate Hansi and go to Nagaur so that the post of amir-i hajib 
along widi the iqta of Hansi ma}' be given to Shahzada Ruknuddin.i2 
Again Ulugh Khan obeyed. His younger brother, Kashli Khan, was 
deprived of the office of amir-i hajib and sent to govern the iqta of 
Kaia. The post of wazir was assigned to Malik Muhammad Nizam 
Junaidi in June or July 1253. The post of Head Qazi was taken from 
Minliaj and given to Qazi Shamsuddin Baliraichi (22 September 
1253). Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Klian became naib-i amir-i hajib; 

_Raihan was appointed vakildar. ‘All appointments made by Ulugh 
KliarT were changed or overtlirown and the stable condition of the 
government was upturned owing to the improper judgement (if 
Raihan.\ Minhaj forgets to teU us what office or territory was given 

'Id’^^tliigh Khan. Bahar Deva, the Rai of Rantliambhor — ^'the great- 
est, noblest and highest of the rais of Hindustan’ — ^fought a battle 
with Ulugh Klian, but Ulugh won the battle and retmiied victorious 
to Nagaun 

The problem of Sher Klian, who held the Sind pr(winces, still 
remained. ‘At the beginning of Shawval (3 November 1253) the royal 
standards started for the conquest of Uchcli, Tabarhinda and 
Multan.’ But the Sultan remained on the Bias and an army was sent 
against Tabarhinda. Sher IChan, like his cousin, decided not to fight. 

12 He was the son of Sultan Nasiruddin, and must have been a minor. 
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He left India and went to Mangu Qa-an. Minhaj assures us that he 
was received by Mangu with honours, but the Mongol high com- 
mand had already drawn up its extensive plans for expansion in 
China in the east and in Iran, Iraq, Syria and Egypt in the west. 
Sher Khan could not change these plans, but his going to the Mongol 
court rendered him unfit in all eyes for holding charge of India’s 
frontier provinces after he had relumed from his futile mission. His 
Indian iqtas were assigned by the reigning group to Malik Arsalan 
Khan Sanjar in Fehraary 12o4; Sher Khan's officers seem to have 
offered no resistance. 

Concerning the parly now in eclipse, it is best to let Minhaj 
describe it : 

( "The condition of the oppressed, who were subjected to dismissal 
and tyranny owing to the absence of Ulugh Khan and were driven 
to a comer, was like that of fish out of water and of the sick with- 
out sleep; from mom to night and night to morn they prayed to 
God that Ulugh Khan may return to power again, and that the 
darkness of Raihan may be turned into the sunlight of Ulugh 
Khan. The'*‘prayeis of the distressed were accepted, and the vic- 
torious banners of Ulugh Khan moved towards the capital. The 
reason for it was this. The maliks and officers of the court were 
either Turks of pure birth or high-born Taziks. ,£ai^n was an 
unworthy eunuch from the tribes of Hindustan; nevertheless, he 
commanded high-bom officers. All were offended and could not 
bear the disgrace any longer. Owing to the minions of Raihan it 
was impossible for the auUior for six months or more to come out 
of his house or go to the Juma prayers. \Vhat must have been the 
condition of others, every one of whom was a Turk, a world-con- 
quering malik and a commander accustomed to overthrowing his 
^opponents?’l3 ^ 

^The attitude of the Qullugh-Kishlu group was probably more 
liberal towards the Indian Musalman s and the Hindu chiefs as some 
future events were to show, isul fact must liav’c gone against them 
among the dosed circle of Turkish slave-officers. In any case, Ulugh 
Khan, working from Nagaur, succeeded in winning over the majority 
of Turkish officers, including even those appointed by the Qutlugh- 
Kishlu group, to his side. The scales were no longer evenly balanced. 
NINTH REGNAL YEAR, 652 (21 FEBRUARY 1254-55) 
Towards tlie fag end of the winter the Sultan marched to the 
source of the Rahib or Ramganga. The Hindus of Katehr (Rohil- 

13 lUd., Tabaqa 22. Ko. 24 (Biography qf Ulugh kTian). 
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kliand), who had killed Raziul Mulk Izzuddiii Damishi, were severe- 
ly punished. On 27 April 1254, the wizarat was given to Naimuddin 
Abu Bakr for a second time. 

(^After tlie rainy season news came of 'the gathering of the maliks’. 
'In short, the (Turkish) maliks of Hindustan, from the territory of Kara 
and Manikpm- and the city of Awadli, which is in the north, to 
Badaun, and fromi Tabarhinda, Sunam and Samana and the Siwaiiks, 
requested Ulugh Khan to return to the capital. Arsalan Khan marched 
widi his amiy from Tabarhinda and Ban Klian from Sunam and 
Mansurpur. Ulugh Khan collected his army in Nagaur and the 
Siwaiiks, and Jalaluddin Mas'ud Shah joined tliem from Lahore. 
They moved towards tlie capital.’ We are left to conclude tliat, in 


case no agreement was reached, Sultan Nasiruddin could be replaced 
by his step-brotlier, Jalaluddin^ 

^The Sultan, under Railrans guidance, moved from Delhi to 
Sunam while Ulugh Khan and the opposition maliks were at Tabar- 
hinda. Raihan , who had already put his neck in the noose, may have 
urged tire Sultan to fight, but the Sultan and the Turkish maliks with 
him had no such intentions. The two armies in their movements took 


care not to come within fighting distance but to remain near enough 
to negotiate. The Sultan’s attitude, if one may attempt to intei'pret it, 
was one of non-concern; the two Turkish parties must decide theii 
policy and he would accept any arrangement they desired. ‘A number 
of amirs from the two sides began to talk of peace; tire mischief- 
maker for botli sides was Raihan.’\ 

^ Minhaj tells us how tire negotiations took place. 'Qirrat Qimar, a 
special slave-officer of Ulugh Klran, came from his aiiny. Husamud- 
din Qutlugh (Khan), the malik of the black banner famed for his age, 
was appointed to discuss every matter in full with him and Qutbud- 
din Hasan Ali (Ghuri).’ Botli parties agreed tlra k Raihan , should be 
dismissed from the court and sent to govern Badaun. Qutlugh may 
have promised Raihan his personal protection, but botli parties join- 
ed in compellinglnhr'to leave tlic court. The other terms of the 
agreement are not given by Minhaj. It seems probable that Qutlugh 
Idian was promised the govemorship of Awadh and Kishlu Klian his 
former iqfas of Uchch and Multan; Ulugh Klian was to return to 
Delhi and hold his former post of naib-i mamlakat- with full powers, 
and his control of the central policy left both opponents and neuti-als 
at his mercy. 'To complete the arrangement, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan was sent to the camp of Ulugh Klian on 15 December 1254, 
and Ban Khan Aibek Khitai came to the royal camp.’ On 29 Decem- 
ber Minhaj was commissioned to give the promises necessary to all 
opposition Turkish officers. Next day Ulugh Klian and officers of ^ 
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both parlies came and kissed the royal hands. Delhi was reached on 
21 January 1255.^ 

TENTH REGNAL YEAR, 653 (10 FEBRUARY 1255-56) 

( Minhaj says that the new year began with ‘a strange event in the 
haram of the Sultan and no one knew of the secret’. But from what 
he proceeds to state this event could only have been the marriage of 
the Sultan’s mother with Qutlugh Khan-i4 The mind of the Sultan 
was alienated from his mother, the Malka-i Jahan, and as she was 
the wife of Qutlugh Khan, they were assigned the iqta of Awadh and 
ordered to go there (16 February 1255).' Minhaj was appointed 
Chief Qazi of the empire and given the judicial administration of 
Delhi for the third time (2 May 1250)?^ 

The most shocking event at the court was the public assassina- 
tion of Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri at Ulugh Khan's order. 
Minhaj was driven to utter an official lie, but Isami gives us the cor- 
rect facts. Isami’s grandfather, Izzuddin, who bad brought him up 
under his fostering care, had been a sipah solar in Sultan Balban s 
army, and his great grandfather, Zabiruddin Isami, was a vakildaf of 
Sultan Nasiruddin. A canopy or chatr in those days was one of the 
symbols of royal authority, and Ulugh Khan, returning to power 
once more, wanted Sultan Nasiruddin to hand over the royal cnatr to 
him. He feigned to have fallen ill and did not come to the court for 
a few days. The Sultan became anxious and sent a hajlb to inquire 
about his welfare. Ulugh Khan replied that he had fallen ill owing to 
his longing for the chatr, and that he wanted a white chatr with a 
Willow-wand under it and a gold cup at the top in place of an eagle. 
The Sultan, whom circumstances had reduced to a nonentity, 
readily agreed to part with bis chatr and humbly replied; T am pre- 
pared to part with my own chair; do whatever you like.' The next 
day Ulugh Khan appeared in the court with a chatr over his bead. 
This horrified the old nobility, and Malik QutbuddinlS Hasan Ghuri 
made some sarcastic remarks. Ulugh Khan was incensed and made 
■up his mind to set an example hy punishing the insolent malik. One 
day he brought some assassins witli him, and when Qutbuddin Hasan 

14 It is difficult to guess the reasons for the lady’s behaviour, for Qutlugh Khan 
was a man of advanced age. But a court dominated by Ulugh Kh^ and his daughter 
may not have been to her likiDg. 

15 Since the murder of Qutbuddin Hasan Gburi was a well-known fact, Minhaj 
had to use his words with care and throw suspicions on the wrong quarters, 'piiring 
Rabi II they conveyed statements of Qutbudckn Hasan Ah, who had been naih4 
mamlakat, to tlje royal car. Since these statements were against the royal wishes, be 
was arrested on 23 Rabi II a_u. 633 (1 June 12^) and imprisoned and put to death. 

m). \ 
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entered tlie palace for a fonrial court assembly, they tore him to 
pieces. The Sultan ashed Ulugh Klian what the tumult was about. 
Do not be afraid of this noise , the latter replied, ^There was a thorn 
that was doing permanent injury to tlie garden of tire kingdom; 
I ordered it to be tom up and tlirown down from the royal roof.’ 
The king was deeply pained’, Isami writes, T^ut he could say nothing 
in die presence of Ulugh Klian.’i6 This is tlie first recorded political 
assassination of which Ulugh Klian was guilty. When the Chengizi 
Mongols attacked Fimz Koh, Qutbuddin Hasan, son of Ali, was the 
most senior prince of the Ghurid or Shansabani dynasty. Minhaj in 
his Tabaqa (Chapter) on the Mongols gives some aecount of his 
attempts to resist the Mongols and of his reaching India after many 
hair-breadtli escapes. Among the officers of tlie Dellii sultanat he was 
distinguished by his noble origin. He never took part in any intrigue, 
and was generally respected and tmsted. Not being a Turkish slave- 
officer, he was unable to reach the status of a khan, but at the time 
of his assassination he held tlie iqta of Meerut, which was transferred 
to Kashli Klian, 


(^‘Mahk Tajuddin Mah Peshanl had been assigned Bahraich and for 
^tliis reason he had been arrested and imprisoned by Qutlugh 
Khan. But Tajuddin set himself free by a manly tiick, crossed tlie 
Ghagra on a boat and marched against Bahraich with a few 
horsemen. Divine destiny had ordered the good fortune of the 
Turks to rise and of die Indians to dechne.^Raihan was defeated, 
captured and put to deadi in Rajab 653 (August/September 1255). 
His death ruined Qutlugh Khan s plans.’iT^ 

Nevertheless, Qutlugh Khan, as governor of Awadh, refused to 
obey die royal commands, which he knew to be the orders of Ulugh 
Klian, and odier Turkish officers also joined him. The royal command 
finally transferred him from Awadh to Bahraich, but he disobeyed it 
also. An army was sent against him under Tajuddin Tabar Khan and 
Bektam Aur Klian; the two armies came face to face at Samramau in 
die Badaun district; Aur Khan was killed; Tabar retreated to Delhi 
and was appointed governor of Awadh. But Awadh had still to be 
conquered and it was obvious that the whole royal army would be 
needed for the enterprise. Ulugh Khan collected all die soldiers he 
could and reached Awadh in Muliarram 654 (Februaiy 1256). 
Qutlugh and his officers retreated before the royal army, crossed the 
Ghagra and disappeared into the unknown. Ulughs pursuit of them 
proved fraitless. 

16 Isami, Mehdi Hasan’s text, 152-56. 

17 Minhaj, Tabaqa 22, No. 12 (Biography of Balban). 
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ELEVENTH REGNAL YEAR, 654 
(13 JANUARY 1256-57) 

As soon as tlie royal army had returned to Delhi, Qutlugh re- 
appeared. ‘But as he was unable to establish his power in Hindustan,' 
Minhaj says, 

“he retreated to Santurgarh and established his power in the 
Sirmur hills. Everyone served him for he was a great malik and 
had claims on all officers of the court and the Turkish maliks. 
Wherever he went, they honoured him on account of favours 
received in the past and with an eye to the future. When he 
sought refuge in Sirmur, Rana Dilpat Hindi, who had a great 
position among the Hindus, consented to serve him for it is their 
custom to protect the innocenl.’IS 

Ulugh Khan succeeded in capturing Santurgarh, but both the 
Rana and Qutlugh Khan escaped and the latter moved westwards to 
join Kishlu Khan, who had rebelled. 

TWELFTH REGNAL YEAR, 655 
(19 JANUARY 1257-58) 

After getting Uchch and Multan as the result of the settlement of 
1255, Kisnlu had got into touch with Halaku Klian tlirough Malik 
Shamsuddin Kert of Ghur. He gave his son as a hostage and asked 
for a Mongol shuhna to be sent to his court. But Halai^ was in no 
position to give him any assistance, and Kishiu decided to rebel 
against Delhi on his mvn responsibility. He was joined by Qutlugh 
lujan; 'they turned towards Sunam and Samana and began to 
appropriate territories’. Ulugh Khan with his brother, Kashli Khan, 
and his cousin, Sher Khan, marched from Delhi with the whole 
army of the kingdom; by an unfortunate oversight, Dellii was left 
quite defenceless. Somewhere in the precincts of Samana and Kaithal 
the armies came so near that there was a distance of 10 karohs only 
between them. All well-wishers of the Turkish regime were frighten- 
ed at the idea of a conflict. Tlie armies that came face to face’, 
\viites Minhaj, ‘consisted of brothers and friends — two forces from 
one court, two armies from one house, two linings from one garment.’ 
Ulugh Khan divided his army into two parts— one led by Kashli 
Khan and the other by Sher Klian. But at the same time he began 
negotiating with the opposition maliks; he was prepared to accede 
to their demands for offices and territories on condition of obedience 
and loyalty. 

18 Ibid., Tabaqa 22, No. 12 (Biography of Balban). 
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But while war and peace were pending in the balance, some poli- 
tical ulama (dostarbunds), like Shaikhul Islam Qutbuddin and Qazi 
Shamsuddin Baliraichi along with some state-oflBcers (kulahdars), 
wrote secret letters to Qutlugh and Kishiu, asked them to march on 
Delhi and prorriised to hand over the gates to them; simultaneously 
they began to canvass for them in Delhi and took an oath on the 
right hand from every one’. Their message, as given by Minhaj, seems 
to be substantially correct: 'The gates are in our hands. You should 
come to the capital. There is no army in Delhi. You are high officers 
of tlie court and there are no strangers in-between. If you come here 
and join the royal court, Ulugh Khan will remain with tlie army out- 
side and matters will be settled according to your wishes.’ 

‘How can a secret be kept’, asks the Persian poet, Hafiz, ‘to dis- 
cuss which meetings liave been called?’ Ulugh Khan’s agents inform- 
ed him of what was happening and he sent urgent messages asking 
that the writers of the letters be expelled from Delhi. This was done 
and the city-gates were closed. Alauddin Avaz m K'lui, the naih-i 
amir-i ha jib, Ulugh-bek, the kotwal, Jamaluddir comn^puri, and the 
officers of the ministr)/^ of war did all they com witljn'otect the city. 
On the most critical night even the amirs, srd She^ and the distin- 
guished men of tlie city were asked to defer Bhartamparts. 

When the letters from DeUii reached was/^Kishlu and Qutlugh 
started immediately for Delhi. In spite M^e summer heat, they 
rode about 100 kawhs (some 200 milesje kra reached the suburbs of 
Delhi on 21 June 1257. But they four Aie gates closed; their sup- 
porters had been expelled from the ^ty two days before. They 
encamped between the Jud garden ‘^^/Kailugarhi and the city during 
the night and next day they went^/ound the ramparts. But there was 
nothing they could do and the- j^ecided to return. Some opposition 
maliks went to the Siwaliks; -i^tlugh Klian seems to have sought 
refuge with Arsalan Khan jjSnjar in Awadh; Kisblu Khan returned 
with 200 or 300 horsemen to Uchch bv way of the Siwaliks. But the 
rest of their soldiers sought and found service with the Sultan. The 
Indian soldier in the service of the Turkish slave-officers was not a 
politician but a wage -earner, and he could not afford to follow officers 
who were unable to pay his wages.. Towards the end of the year the 
Mongols under Salin Noyan came from Khurasan to Uchch and 
Multan; Kishiu Klian made an agreement with them and joined the 
camp of Salin. 

CAREER OF IKHTIYARUDDIN YUZBEKTUGHRIE KHAN 

During these years of tension, Delhi had lost control of the 
eastern provinces and this gave Yuzbek, the governor of Lakhnauti, 
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an opportunity for his misdeeds. Yuzbek, a Qipchak Turk, had start- 
ed his career as a slave of Iltutmish. He took a leading part in the 
slaughter of Tazik officers at Tarain during the reign of Ruknuddin 
Firuz. He was thrown into prison by Bahram Shah but was set free 
on his fall. Alauddin Mas'ud appointed him to Lahore and Tabar- 
hinda for a time, but he quarrelled with one of his fellow-office'rs, 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Bandar, and began to oppose the king. In 
1246 Ulugh Khan brought him to Delhi and recommended to the 
Sultan that his past offences be forpven. After some time Awadh was 
assigned to him, but he came to Delhi and got the assignment of 
Lal^nauti in its place. ‘Fury and love of domination*, says Minha], 
‘were ingrained in Yuzbek’s mind.* 

Yuzbek fought three indecisive battles with the army of Jajnagar, 
but Minhaj says that he succeeded.in the fourth battle. lie conquered 
the territory of Armardun; the Rai fled and al) he had fell into the 
hands of Yuzbek- 

'On returiwRj "'l.Lakhnauti he began opposition to the king, and 
raised threX^ ^ {chatrs), red, black and white (over his 
head). He bm 2 5 7 army from Lakhnauli to the city of Awadh 
and had his 'ecitea under the title of “Sultan Mughisud- 

din” After two royal contingent in Awadh sent a Turkish 

amir running to hiVl^ ^ frighten him with the report that the 
whole royal army hk: ^nved. Yuzbek was disheartened; he got 
into a boat and returXf,^'-^” Lakbnauti, All the inhabitants of 
Hindustan — Hindus and^^^isalmans, religious scholars and state- 
officers — considered this Yuzbek to be unpleasant. He had 

been guilty of treason and rdnmion ag.iinst his osvn king. Inevit- 
ably the result of this evil deeV overtook him and he was over- 
thrown root and branch.’^® * 

Yuzbek next decided to attack Kamrup. The Raf of Kamrup was In 
no position to resist him ansi retired to a comer while Yuzbek plun- 
dered the city and captured the Rais hereditary treasures. The Rai 
sent messengers promising to pay a heavy tribute, if he was reinstat- 
ed; he was also prepared to ke^ the coinage and the Khutba in Yuz- 
bek's name, but Yuzbek would not hear of a compromise. Then the Rai 
tried another trick, which seems odd, but we have to remember that 
Yuzbek was a very odd man. The Rai ordered all his soldiers and 
subjects to offer their allegiance to Yuzbek on condition that he 
would sell them his com at any price he may fix. The trick succeeded 
and Yuzbek sold away all his com. Before the rahi crop could be cut, 


19 Ibid., 283. 
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the Rai and his subjects revolted. They also opened all the river-dams. 
Left without any food, tlie Laklinauti army decided to retreat. But 
the Hindus had closed all routes by water as well as the open plain. 
Yuzbek found a Hindu guide to lead them by the foot of the hills. 
But here too the Hindus blocked their progress. Yuzbek while riding 
an elephant was mortally wounded on the breast bv an arrow, and 
his family and followers were captured. Brought before the Rai, 
Yuzbek asked for a last favour — ^to have a look at his son. The favour 
was granted; Yuzbek looked at his son and gave up the ghost. 

THIRTEENTH REG NAI, YEAR, 656 
(8 JANUARY 1258-59) 

Slier Khan wanted to seize Tabarhinda from Arsalan Klian, to 
whom it had been legally assigned and who was prepared to defend 
it. Both were summoned to Delhi for a settlement. Arsalan Khan was 
given Awadh and Sher Khan was given Tabarhinda for the tiirie- 
being. But the conflict between him and Arsalan Khan continued. 
Botli had been in touch with the Mongol high command and Ulugh 
Khan was not prepared to trast either of them with a frontier pro- 
%dnce. So ne.vt year (Febniary 1259) he called Sher Khan to Delhi for 
a second agreement. The frontier town of Bhatinda was given to 
Nusrat Khan Sanqar Sufi, and Sher Klian was given the territories of 
Koil, Bayana, Bilaram, Jalesar, Mihr, Mahaban and the fort of 
Gwalior. He was in possession of these lands when Minhaj finished 
his book in June or July 1260. 

FOURTEENTH REGNAL YEAR, 657 
(28 DECEMBER 1258-59) 

In the preiuous I'ear there had been fear of a Mongol invasion 
and all officers had been summoned to Delhi. Report was brought 
that Arsalan Khan and Qutlugh Klian had delayed in coming. The 
Indian summer had set in but Ulugh Klian insisted on marching 
against them in .spite of the heat. Qutlugh and Arsalan dispersed 
their soldiers among the villages, and sent a message that if the royal 
army was withdraivn, they would present themselves as loyal officers 
at the court. True to their promise, Qutlugh and Arsalan appeared 
before the Sultan on 27. May 1258. Tn spite of the opposition and the 
disturbance of the territories of which they had been guilty, Ulugh 
Khan received them -with great honour and dignit)^’20 Further, on 
his recommendation, Laldinauti was assigned to Qutlugh Khan and 
Kara to Arsalan Klian within two months. But, as Ferishta rightly 


20 Ihid., Tahaqa 22, No. 12 (Biography of Balban). 
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remarks, the end of Qutiugh Khan is hidden behind a veil. He may 
have died a natural death, but it is more likely that, in consonance 
with Ulugh’s new policy of doing away with the rivals who had 
harassed him for a long time, he was either poisoned or assassinated. 
Minhaj makes two statements about Lakhnauti which completely 
ignore Qutlugh’s appointment and existence. 'On 18 December 1238 
the territory of Lakhnauti was assigned to Malik Jalaluddin Mas'ud 
|ani.2i. . . On 8 June 1259 a treasure, cash, plenty of costly vessels 
with two elephants came from Laldinauti to the court; Ulugh Khan 
acknowledged the service and sent to Izzuddin Balban Uzbek, who 
had despatched the elephants and treasure, a misal for the whole 
territory of Lakhnauti.’22 

Ulugh Khans younger brother, Kashli Khan, who was governor 
of Meerut, died in June or July 1259; his post and territories were 
granted to his son, Alauddin, generally known as Malik Chajju. On 
19 September 1259, a son was bom to the Sultan from the daughter 
of Ulugh Khan. 

FIFTEENTH REGNAL YEAR, 658 
(18 DECEMBER 1259-60) 

The main event of this year was the arrival of Halalcu’s envoys.23 
Ulugh Khan ordered them to be kept waiting at Marutha till he had 
prepared a proper spectacle for them — ^a mass of devoted soldiers and 
inhabitants and a large number of human heads and corpses to show 
the two aspects of the power of the state. 

21 Ibid., 225-26. 

22 Ibid., 313. 

23 The comiDg of the Mongol envoys had no political or diplomatic purpose, but 
since they had come, a proper reception for them had to be arranged. Tbe curious 
circumstances that led to their coming are thus explained by Minhaj. 

Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh wanted his daughter to be married to Ulugh Khan’s 
son. Ulugh considered the matter to be of sufficient importance for the despatch o! a 
special envoy, Jamaluddin Ali Khalji. for the purpose. Jamaluddin was captured by 
Kishlu Khan's officers and tahen to his court. There, in the presence of the Mongol 
envoys, he declared that he was going to HalaVu and Kis envoys informed Halaku of 
Jamaluddin’s coming. Consequently, Nasiruddin Qarligh at Bunyan had no alternative 
but to svrite a letter to Halalux fa the name of Ulugh Khan, but of course without 
his knowledge, and send Jamaluddm with some presents to Halaku. Halaku at Tabriz 
welcomed this envoy from a distant land. When Jamaluddin was returning, Halaku 
ordered the shuhna of Bunyan, the son of Amir Yaghrish, a well-known Musalman, to 
go with him (to Delhi}. He alio ordered that no Mongol horse under the control of 
S(Jln Noyan vxis to step into the. terriiottf of Sultan Nasiruddin, and if any horse did 
so, its hands and feet tcere to be cut e^. This was an order to Salin Nqyan only; it 
was not a treaty and it was not bfading on Salin’s successors. 

This account raises one difficulty. Nariruddin Hasan Qarligh had died at the siega 
of Multan before 1230. Why did Halako’s enveys take such a long time fa coming? 
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‘In the hill-tracts round the city,’ Minhaj tells us, 'there lived 
wicked men who robbed travellers, plundered the Musahnans and 
desolated the villages of Harj^ana, the Siwaliks and Bayana.’24 Three 
years before tliis, Malka, a Hindu of gigantic stature, had stolen the 
camels belonging to Ulugh Klian’s officers and distributed them up 
to Ranthambhor. Ulugh ;^an was unable to do anything at the time 
owing to the fear of a Mongol invasion. Now he went to this hiU- 
tract and plundered it for twenfy days. His public offer was one tanka 
for a severed head and two tankas for a live rebel. In addition to diis 
250 notables were captured along with 142 horses; and six bags of 
tankas, amounting to 30,000, were seized from the rais and ranas. 
After Delhi had been ornamented in the Mongol fashion with 
sufficient severed heads and corpses stuffed with straw, and 200,000 
footmen and 50,000 horsemen had also been collected, the Mongol 
ambassadors were taken from Kailugarhi (or Shahr Nau) to the Qasr-i 
Sahz, where the Sultan was holding his audience. The public stood 
in twenty rows, shoulder to shoulder, on both sides of the street. 

The show, which probably took place in April 1260, led to no 
public treaty or understanding. But it certainly showed Ulugh Khan’s 
capacity for controlling affairs. 

Minhaj before closing his work in the summer of 1260 records 
that Izzuddin Kishlu Khan had gone to Halaku’s court and returned, 
that he was sending messengers to Delhi and it was to be hoped tliat 
all would be well.25 Isami, however, tells us that Ulugh Khan rriarch- 
ed to Multan and captured it.26 Kishlu Khan had goiie to the Punjab, 
leaving Multan in charge of his son, Muliammad. Ulugh treated the 
young man well, but he fled to his father after three or four days, 
kishlu decided that it would be unwuse for him to challenge the 
aiTny of Delhi in the Punjab. So he established himself at Bunyan 
and from here, with Mongol help, he made two unsuccessful attempts 
to reconquer his old iqtas; these attempts failed and we hear no 
more of Kishlu Khan. This was die end of Ulugh Khan’s second great 
rival. His control of the Delhi sultanat seems to have been complete. 

END OF THE SHAMSI DYNASTY; 

ACCESSION OF BALBAN 

When Ulugh Khan compelled Sultan Nasiruddin to hand over 
the royal chatr or canopy to him and arranged for the assassination 
of Malik Qutbuddin Ghuri during a public meeting at the palace, he 

24 Ibid., 813. 

23 Ibid., Tdbaqa on the Shamsi Maliks (No. 10). 

26 Fiituhm' Sahtin, 148-50 (Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s edition). Here, as elsewhere, 
Isami makes an error about the sequence of cyents. 
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was, in fact, giving notice to all persons connected with the court 
and the government that his ambitions were not to be trifled with. 
But knowledge of his designs for the throne was not confined to 
politicians onlv. Amir Khurd in his SUjantl Aulia, while referring to 
Ulugh Khan’s visit to Shaikh Farid at Ajudhan during Nasiruddin’s 
reign, savs that 'in those davs Ulugh Khan Balban had an excessive 
desire to acquire kingship .’27 Unfortunately, we have no contemporary 
political history either for the last six years of Nasiniddin’s reign 
or for the whole reign of Balban, though we have contemporary 
records of some events, like the death of Balban’s son, Khan-i 
Shahid. Balban’s power as naih-i mamhkat was very great but in- 
secure, and he felt this painfullv. WTiy then did he stay his hands for 
six years? Several reasons suggest themselves. lie was afraid of the 
Mongol power, but Halaku’s defeat at the hands of the Egyptians 
and his subsequent death must have brought relief to Ulugh. Mangii 
had died in China in 1260 and with him the central power of the 
great Mongol empire had vanished. Ulugh had crushed Qutlugh and 
Kishlu, but he had to make sure of the attitude of the other Turkish 
slave-officer.s whose consent was necessary’ for the legality of his 
accession. 

2iauddin Barani is silent about the mode of Sultan Nasiniddin’s 
death; presuming on this silence, the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi declares 
that the Sultan died of an illness, and this comfortable conclusion has 
been accepted by most medieval writers. But this statement, first, 
leaves unexplained the complete physical annihilation of all the des- 
cendants of Shamsuddin Iltiitmish. Secondly, two authorities now 
available were unknown to our merlicval historians. Ibn-5 Battuta, 
who in his RehJa gives a brief account of the preceding sultans of 
Delhi, explicillv states: ‘Subsequently his naih (i.e. naib-i mamlakal) 
killed him (Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud) and became king.'28 Tsami. 
whose Futiihu? Salatin was not properly studied by any med/cv.ab 
historian, emphatically declares that Sultan Nasiruddin was poisoned, 
and that this fact was known to the citizens of Delhi. 

It must be remembered in this context that when Saffah and 
Mansur killed all lix’ing members of the Ummayad dynasty in order 
to make their oxvn Abbasid dxmastx' secure, they were setting the 
pattern for all later Muslim dsmastic revolutions. It is not kmown how 

27 StyoTvJ Aulia, 79. 

28 Rehla, Arabic text. VoJ. II. 22. It was perhaps not explained to Ibn-i Battuta 
y IS nclian friends that the word tvtib here does not mean deputy or lientenaot but 

in<lic.-ited a special oiHce like Ib<r rrarfM mutlaq or absolute wazir of ibe Abbasid?— 
^ "bom the kinj could appoint ot drams? bait with svbose xvorlt be could not 
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far Ulugh Klian’s knowledge of Islamic histoiy went, but he had no 
alternative but to follow that pattern. 

By 1266 Sultan Nasiruddin had probably reached his thirty-sixtli 
year. Ulugh Klian was twenty or perhaps twenty-four years older. 
Nasiruddin had four sons— Malik Ruknuddin Firuz sliah, Malik 
Shihabuddin Muhammad Shah, Malik Tajuddin Ibraliim Shah and 
Malik Saifuddin Bahram Shall. Whether the son whom Ulugh Klian s 
daughter bore the Sultan in 1259 is included in this list is not known. 
When in 1253 tlie Qutlugh-Kishlu group came into power, they 
appointed Shahzada Rulaiuddin as amir-i hajib, but since he was too 
young, the duties of the office were to be performed by Kishlu Klian 
as naih-i hajih. Mdien Ulugh Klian returned to power, the young 
shahzada was deprived of his office.29 i,-, addition to these four 
shahzadas, many other descendants of Iltutmish must have been living 
at the time (1266-67). 

Isaiiii says that the two young sons of the Sultan used to go about 
enjoying life with the two young sons of Ulugh Khan. Once while 
drinking together in a garden, tlie sons of Ulugh claimed that tlieir 
fadier was ‘the wisest and tlie most prudent man of the age’. ‘Though 
he has the maturity of age and we are inexperienced,’ the two 
shahzadas replied, ‘we can by a trick make him alight from his 
horse.’ A bet of eighty dinars was made. Some days later when one 
of tlie shahzadas was riding in the field with Ulugh Klian, he 
dropped his whip, as if by accident, and then looked helplessly at 
the Khan. The Klian jumped down from his horse, picked up tlie 
whip and gave it to the shahzada. Later on when his sons informed 
him of the bet, he ordered the eighty dinars to be paid. But he began 
to reflect — as he must have reflected a tliousand times before. ‘He 
said in his heart’, Isami tells us, ‘ “that the sons of tlie king have begun 
to resort to tricks. One day by trickery and deceit tliey will arrest 
me, bind me and put me to death.”’ It was a question of suiwival 
between him and the Shamsi dynasty and its well-wishers. ‘He reflected 
over the matter day and night’, Isami continues, ‘and I have heard 
that after careful planning he carried out a wicked design. Poison 
was administered to the king, there was a tumult all over the city, 
but the king died in a . h . 665 (1266-67).’50 

29 Both Minhaj and Barani give a list of the Sultan’s sons, near relations and high 
officers at the beginning of eveiy important reign, but owing to the negligence of the 
copyists difficulties arise in interpreh'ng them. Thus with reference to the four names 
here, some copies say ‘ahna’ (sons) while others say ‘aqraba (relations), but since 
Minhaj refers to Ruknuddin as Shahzada in the text itself and has added the suffix of 
Shah to the names, the word ‘abna’ (equal to shahzadas) is obviously correct. 

30 Isami, 156-57. 
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But whatever the tumult in Delhi, Ulugh Khan had no difficulty 
in ascending the throne with the titk of ‘Ghiyasuddin Balban. He 
look all necessary steps to extinguish the old dynasty. ‘Overtly or 
secretly’, Ferishla tells us, “he killed many of the descendants of 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish whom he considered to be his rivals for the 
throne.'3i ‘\Vlien Ulugh Khan ascended the throne,’ Isami remarks, 
‘the teeth of tlie officers were broken; they all came under his control 
\vithout any argument or reasoning.* Many khans and maliks, who 
had figured so prominently in the former reign, are not referred to 
now. We do not know what happened to Miimaj and his son, Ayaz, 
and to ‘the earthly goods' hiinhaj had collected so carefully. 

Ghiyasuddin Balban, on his part, began to talk and behave like a 
superman and a hereditary king, a descendant of the mythical 
Afrasiyab, who by a gift of God was above ‘all those ills that flesh is 
heir to*. 


31 Ferishfa, Vol, I, 76. 
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PROBLEMS FACING BALBAN AFTER HIS 
ACCESSION 

Balban was conehonted with a number of problems after his 
accession to the throne. As a matter of supreme policy, he had to 
make tliose very weapons, which he had used for his rise to power, 
ineffective and blunt, so tliat no one else may be tempted to use them 
again. This necessitated a complete readjustment of the relations of 
the Sultan with his nobility. The maliks and amirs were to be taught 
that kingship was beyond them and that there was absolutely no 
question of rivah}^ or competition between the crown and the 
nobility. He had to close a long chapter of the .tussle of the Turkish 
slave-officers, in which he himself had played a very prominent role 
in a capacity which he was not prepared to recognize now. Apart 
from evetytliing else it necessitated die reestabhshment of the power 
and dignity of die DeUii sultan and — for India— a new, if transient, 
dieor}^ of kingship. 

The second and more immediate problem before Balban was the 
restoration of law and order. As naih-i mamlakat he had attempted 
to maintain peace by erratic and wholesale killings; he could not 
have failed to realize that law and order could only be maintained 
by a permanently established military and police regime, but either a 
Mongol invasion or the rebellion of a malik had prevented him from 
doing the needful. Balban realized diat his position as a sultan would 
be judged by the peace — or, as he preferred to call it, the justice — 
he gave to die country. With respect to law and order, there were 
four problem-areas before Balban — the suburbs of Delhi; the Doab; 
the trade-routes, specially the road to Awadh; and the rebels of Katehr 
(Rohilkliand). Conceiniug the first three, the disorder that prevailed 
and die measures taken by Balban are graphically described by 
Barani. 

T have heard from reliable narrators that Sultan Balban devoted 
the first year of his reign to cutting the forest round Delhi and sup- 
pressing the Meos. He came out of the city, pitched his army-camp 
and considered die suppression of the Meos the most important of 
state entei-prises. Owing to the worthlessness. . . of the successors of 
Iltutmish and the weakness of Sultan Nasiruddin, who had reigned 
for twenty years, the Meos in the neighbourhood of Delhi had grmvn • 
in power and multiplied in numbers. They came into the city at 
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night, broke through the walls into the houses and molested the 
people in other ways. The people of Delhi were unable to sleep 
owing to the fear of the Meos, who had also plundered all the inns 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. And just as the Meos had multiplied 
and become bolder, so jungles of tliick and large trees had also grown 
all round Delhi. Mischief-makers in the Doab and on the side of 
Hindustan boldly indulged in robbery. The roads (to Delhi) were 
closed on all sides, and it was impossible for carawans and traders to 
come and depart. Finally, owing to the fear of the Meos, the western 
gates of the city were closed at the lime of the afternoon prayer, and 
no one had the courage to go out of the city after that time either to 
visit the sacred tombs or to enjoy by the side of the Sultani (Shamsi) 
tank. But even before the afternoon prayers (the Xfeos) molested the 
water-carriers and slave-girls, who went to fetch water from the tank; 
they took off their clothes and left them nude. 

‘Balban devoted 3 whole year to suppressing the Meos and cut- 
ting the forest round Delhi. He put many Meos to the sword; he 
built a fort at Gopalgir and established many thanas (military posts) 
and assigned them to the Afghans; the land (allotted for the mainte- 
nance) or the thanas was made tax-free. In these conflicts Yak Lakhi, 
a favoured slave of the Sultan, was killed by the Meos. The Sultan 
with his sword secured many people of God from being molested 
and plundered by the Meos. From that time till now the city has 
been secure from the Meos.’t 

After suppressing the Meos, the Sultan turned towards the Doab. 
The tosvns (qasbai) and tJie territories of the Doab were assigned to 
iqtadars, who had the requisite means. Balban ordered the villages 
of the disobedient to be totally destroyed; the men were to be killed 
and their women and children were to be seized as spoils. The 
forests were to be cut do^vn completely. Some great amirs with their 
enormous armies sat down to accomplish this task. They annihilated 
the disobedient, cut down the forests, removed the mischief-makers 
and reduced the raiijijat of the Doab to obedience and submission.’ 

Barani continues; 

After completing the Doab enterprise, Balban twice marched 
out of the city to open the road to Hindustan (Awadh). He went to 
Kampil and Paliali and stayed in those territories for five or six 
months. He put robbers and rebels unhesitatingly to the sword; the 
route to Hindustan was opened and carawans and merchants could 
come and go in peace. A lot of the plunder of that region came to 
Delhi, where .sla\es and cattle became cheap. At ICampil, Patiali and 


1 Baiaoi, 56. 
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Bhojpur, which were the great centres of robbers on the road to 
Hindustan, strong forts and high and spacious mosques were con- 
structed. The Sultan assigned ail the above-mentioned duee forts to 
tlie Afghans and the arable land attached to the forts was made tax- 
free {mafruz). Owing to the Afghans and otlier Musalmans enjoying 
tax-free land, the towns (of the region) were made so strong "tliat 
highwa}' robber)^ and plunder of travellers were totally removed from 
tile route to Hindustan. From tliat time till now some three genera- 
tions {qarns) have passed, and owing to the constimction of tlie forts 
and the stabilit)’ of the military posts {thanas) the route to Hindustan 
has become a well-ti-odden path and robberv has been totall}' sup- 
pressed. Also during tliis campaign tlie fort of Jalali was constiaicted 
and assigned to the Afghans; thus the houses of robbers became a 
military post. The land of Jalali was also made tax-free. Jalali, which 
had formerly been tlie home of robbers, who plundered, now became 
the homeland of tlie Musalmans and of the guardians of the roads — 
and has remained so since tlien.' 

While tlie Sultan was busy with these enteqirises, it was conti- 
nuously brought to his notice that the rebels of Katehr had growTi in 
numbers. ‘They plundered and desolated tlie villages of the raiyyaf 
and molested tlie territories of Badaun and Amroha; theii- insolence 
was a public fact; tliey had become so powerful tliat they ignored 
the authority of the iqtaclars of Badaun and Amroha, and owing to 
their strength the ivalis (rulers) of the neighbouring districts could 
not intei'fere.’ Balban decided tliat the suppression of Katehi- was a 
task for the imperial anii}'. He returned from Kampil and Patiali to 
Delhi and ordered the contingents of the central arm}'' to get read}^ 
giving out that he would go hunting to the hill-tract {Kohpayah). But 
when the army was ready, he marched towards Katehr and reached 
the place after two nights and three days. Barani writes as if Balban 
ordered a general massacre of all male population. But diis is absurd, 
for the Sultan had gone tliere to protect the peasant against those 
who plundered him. ‘However, Balban remained in the tenitory for a 
few days. The blood of tlie mischief-makers (mufridan) of Katehr 
flowed on the ground; corpses were piled up before ever}'’ village, 
and the stench of the decomposing corpses reached tlie bank of tlie 
Ganges. . .From that time to die end of Jalaluddins reign, no rebel 
raised his head in Katehr.’2 

Later Balban marched to the foot of the Jud hills (the Salt Range) 
and puni.shed the rebels there. As a result of these military operations 
he got so many horses that their price went down in the market and 


2 Ibid., 55-59. 
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a horse could be purchased for 80 to 40 tankas.^ Tims within a few 
years the Sultan created peaceful conditions in every disturbed area 
and made all recalcitrant elements obedient to his authority. 

CONSOLIDATION PREFERRED TO EXPANSION 

As soon as law and order was established in all parts of his 
kingdom, Balban had to clioose between ‘consolidation’ and ‘expansion’ 
as the guiding principle of his administrative policy. Though every 
inch an imperialist, he preferred to adopt a policy of consolidation. 
This decision was based on a realistic appraisal of the situation. 
(1) The Hindu chiefs within the empire were on the look out for an 
opportunity to overthrow the yoke of the Delhi sultan; their activities 
had to be watched and they had to be brought under the control and 
hegemony of Delhi. (2) The Mongol presence so close to Delhi as the 
Bias was a source of grave concern, and if effective checks were not 
created, the storm could burst any moment. When his generals, Adil 
Khan and Tamar Khan, suggested to him the conquest of ‘Cufarat, 
Malwa and other provinces of Hindustan which had been under the 
sway of Aibek and Iltutmish’, Balban thus stated his policy: 

‘It will not be an act of wisdom to leave Delhi and to go on distant 
campaigns in these days of turmoil and insecurity, when the 
Mongols have occupied all the lands of Islam, devastated Lahore, 
and made it a point to invade our country once every year. . . If I 
move out of the capital, the Mongols aie sure to avail themselves 
of the opportunity by sacking Delhi and ravaging the Doab. 
Maintaining peace and consolidating our power in our own king- 
dom is far better than invading foreign territories, while our own 
dominion is insecure. Further, the newly-conquercd areas will 
require competent ofBcers and well-equipped armies, which I am 
unable to spare at the present juncture. I have, therefore, made up 
my mind to face the Mongols with strong and organized forces; but 
if I get an opportunity, I shall undoubtedly subdue the rest of 
Hindustan and extend the frontiers of my kingdom.’'* 

Balban devoted all his energies to the consolidation of areas 
already xmder his control and never allowed his imperialistic ambi- 
tions to gain the upper hand. 

THEORY OF EINGSHIP 

Balban is perhaps the only sultan of Delhi who is reported to 
have discussed at length his views about kingship. He never missed 

3 Ibid., 60. 

4 Ibid., 50-5L ' 
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an occasion for saying sorriething about tlie exalted oiBce of the sultan 
and tlie obligations of the king. That tin’s was necessary in order to 
place tlie crown on a high and dignified pedestal and eradicate all 
possibilities of conflict and contest witli tlie nobility can hardly be 
denied, but one cannot fail to discern the complicated working of 
an inferiority comple.x and guilty conscience behind these frequent 
exliortations. By dinning into tlie ears of his maliks and amirs, most 
of whom were his quondam colleagues, again and again that kingship 
was something divinely ordained, he wanted to wash off the stigma 
of being a regicide and impress upon their minds that it was Divine 
Will that had brought him to the throne and not the poisoned cup and 
the assassins dagger. Besides, the absence of any reference to his 
manumission in tlie pages of Minliaj and Barani is significant. Perhaps 
he was never manumitted and tliis basic legal disqualification to rule 
over tlie people, he tried to cover under a shrewdly designed mask 
of 'divine commitment’ of regal autliority.5 

Balban’s theor}'^ of kingship derived its fonn and substance from 
Sassanid Persia, where kingship had been raised to tlie highest possible 
level, and its supernatural and divine character was publicly accepted, 
so tliat only a member of the Sassanid imperial djmasty could ascend 
tlie throne. He looked to tlie legendary heroes of Persia as his political 
ideals and tried to emulate them as best as he could. The basic 
elements of his theory of kingship were the following: 

(1) Kingship is the vice-regency of God on earth {nhjahat-i khiidai), 
and in its dignity it is next only to prophethood. The king is the 
shadow of God {zilullah) and his heart is the repositor)^ of divine 
guidance and radiance.® In tlie disdiarge of his kingly responsibilities, 
he is at all time inspired and guided by God. The actual implication 
of tliis concept was tliat the source of a king’s power la}’, not with 
the nobles or the people, but with God only, and consequently his 
actions could not be tlie subject of public scnitiny. This was a subtle 
religious device to sanctify tlie exercise of his despotic authority. 

(2) External dignity and prestige were emphasized as essential 
for kingship.7 Balban maintained throughout his reign a great distance 
from the masses, and carried it to such lengths that he firmly refused 
to talk to the common people. A rich man of Delhi, Faklir Baoni, 
bribed the officers • of the tlie household to secure him an audience 


5 Ihid., the Kiihstance of Balban's theory of Icin^ship will he found in his advice 
to Sultan Muhammad (GS-SO) and to Bughra Khan {92-lOG). 

6 lb!d., 70. 

1 Ihidiy 33-35* 
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with the Sultan, but the Sultan turned down the request of his 
ofRccrs.8 

(3) Ilis emphasis on the dignified parts of kingship made him a 
stickler for decorum. lie never appeared in the court without his full 
regalia and royal paraphernalia. Even his personal servants never saw 
him without his royal apparel, socks and cap.® 

^4) A distinction between the high-born and the low-born was 
constantly emphasized by Balban, and any contact with lorv-bom 
people or their appointment to any office in the administration was 
considered by him as derogatory to the dignity of a ruler. lie dis- 
missed low-born persons from all important olfices and sharply rebuked 
his courtiers for having selected Kamal Mahiya r. a convert to Islam ^ 
for the post of miitasarrif of Amroha.t® TVJicn I happen to JooJc ata 
low-born person, every artery and vein in my body begins to agitate 
with fury.'n be is reported to have remarked."^ 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., ^3. 

^ 10 Barani (36-37) givei an idea of ho%v Balban behaved on such occasions. As 
snon as Kamal Mahivar confessed that he was ‘the son of a Hindu slave', Balban got 
up m wrath and retired from the court to his private chamber. Every one was afraid 
of sshat would happen. First, Adil Khan Shamsi Ajaini, Tamar Khan, Malikut Uniara 
Fakhniddm Kotwal and Imadui Miilk Bawat-i Atz were called to the royal presence; 
after them the five officers (A:<ir(/nron)~Alauddin Kashli Khan, Malik Nizamuddin 
Bazghala, the nuib-f amir-i /mj 16, the »u»it>-f cckUJcr and Utas hqib Isami— who were 
concerned m making the recommendation, were also summoned and asked to sit. 
Toda/, Balban said, addressing the first four high officers, '1 have tolerated in my 
brother’s son, Kashh Khan, and Nizamuddin Bazghala something I would not have 
tolerated in my own father; they have brought the low-born son of a slave before 
me with the recommendation that be should be ^ven the khwajgi of Amroha on the 
ground that he is capable and efficient in office-work.’ Then he turned to Adil Khan 
and Tamar Khan and added: ,'Vou are old friends and comrades of mine. You know 
very well that I am a descendant of Afrasiyab and that the genealogy of my ancestors 
can be traced to him. I know that God has created me with the quality that I cannot 
Ijcar the sight of a mean and W-bom man in a government office of responsibility 
and trust.'*^ - 

One has to admit that power is never ridiculous— while it lasts. But power based 
on such foundations does not last long. 

11 Ibid., 36-37. Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani (ob. 1405) gives the name of the 
officer involved in (he recommendation of Muhammad Mahiyar and says that he was 
an expert in audit and accounts (iJm-i muhanba u.a Iiindufa) and was selected for 
appointment to Chandtri. (.liakfuhot-i Ashrafi, Aligarh Ms. f. 67a). 

Barani is our only source of information fur Balhan's theory of kingship and of his 
views alxiiit the high-hom and the low'-bom. Isami does not say a word about the 
subject. Since Barani himself held similar views concerning birth, it is difficult to 
determine as to how far Jie has attributed hu own views to Balban. It should not be 
forgotten that in his Fataxca-i Jahandari he has mentioned all these viesss as his own. 
(See English translation : The Political Tlteon/ of the Delhi Sultanate, by Prof. Habib 
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(5) Genealogy became a fad with Balban. He traced his own 
genealogy to the mythical Afrasiyab of Firdausi’s Shah Naina and 
mentioned it in his court witli a deep sense of pride and anogance.i2 
Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani writes in one of his letters that 
Balban made ver)^ thorough inquiries about the families of all his 
officers and government servants. Expert genealogists had assembled 
in Dellii from all parts of die country to help him in determining die 
family status of these persons. 13 

(6) Balban believed that kingship was not possible without 
emulating Persian customs and ways of life. In eveiy detail of his 
family and public life he meticulously followed Persian traditions. 
To his sons born before his accession to the throne he gave the names 
of Mahmud and Muliammad, but his grandsons, born offer his acces- 
sion, were named Kaiqubad, Kaikhusrau and Kaikaus after the Persian 
kings. 

Balban looked upon the administration of justice as one of the 
foremost duties of a king. 14 This was one of the redeeming features 
of his despotic goi'ernment and must have won the affection jind 
admjratioti^of die common man. Whenever anv case of injustice or 
liaSiness towards the common man came to his knowledge, he flew 
into a rage and did not hesitate to punish his officers or even his 
relatives. His harids (intelligence officers) kept him fully posted with 
the activities of the imperial officers in different parts of the enipire.15 
If a harid failed to report any act of high-handedness on die part 
of die local officers, an exemplaty punishment was inflicted upon him. 
A barid of Badaun was executed and his body was exliibited on a 
gibbet for such a dereliction of duty.i6 Malik Baq Baq, father of 
Qara Beg, the iqtadar of Badaun, and Haibat Khan, father of Malik 
Qiran, the iqtadar of Awadh, were severely dealt with — the fomier 
being put to death and die later being forced to pay 20,000 tankas as 
dhjat (mulct or compensadon money for murder) for killing menial 
sei'vants.l’^ 

But though just in disputes concerning individuals, Balban threw 

and Dr. Afsar S. Kiian, 97-101). The probability cannot be ruled out that rvhat Barani 
presents as the contemptuous treatment of the lou-born by Balban was really the 
treatment of non-Turks, which Barani twisted in order to suit his theors’ of birth. 

12 Ihid.. 37, 39. For Afrasiyabi Turks, see Raveity, 900-10 footnote; ]RAS, 
1898, 467-502. 

13 Maktubat-i Ashrafi, (Ms.), f. 76a. 

14 Barani,. 40, 44. 

13 Ibid., 43. 

16 Ibid., 40. , , , 

17 Ibid., 40-41. Both Qara Beg and Qiran had distinguished careers under 

Alauddin Khalji. 
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overboard all his principles concerning justice and fairplay when 
cases of an individual versus the state came before him, or wiicre his 
own personal and dynastic interests were involved. In such cases he 
cared neither for justice nor for fairplay nor for the shariat, and acted 
in the most unscrupulous manner.18 

Very often Balban referred to the need of obtaining sanction from 
the Caliph for the exercise of political authority. He knew about the 
fall of Baghdad and the fate of the Caliph, but he insisted on the recog- 
nition of political authority from the Caliph, as the supreme head of 
the Muslim political community. The name of the deceased Khalifa 
was inscribed on his coins and read before the congregation in the 
Khutba. ‘It was’, observes Dr, R. P. Tripathi, ‘a sort of challenge to 
the Mughal Kliaqan, for it amounted to: “Tlie Khalifa is dead, long 
live the Khalifa.” '19 

balban’s court 

Balban organized his court on the Iranian model and emulated 
the etiquette and ceremonials of the Sassanids meticulously in all 
details.20 With his face bright as the sun and his beard shining like 
camphor, 21 he sat on his throne with the dignity of the great Sassanid 
kings. A sixteenth century writer, Fazuni Astarabadi, says that he had 
a long face, a long beard and a very* high crown so that from the tip 
of his beard to the top of his crown it measured nearly a yard.22 To 
the eSect of this awe-inspiring personality were added the grandeur 
of the court and the meticulous adherence to minor details of etiquette 
and ceremonial. Hajibs, salahdars, fandars, choushes, naqibs, etc. stood 
around him in solemn silence. The Sultan insisted on sijda (prostration) 
and paibos (feel-kissing) being performed by all enjoying the privilege 

18 Ibid., 47. T have also heard from the narrators of the Balbani regime, that in 
spite of his generosity and justice and lots of prayer and fasting, which have already 
been described, Balban was a cruel ^rant in pimishing rebels and opponents. He 
would annihilate a whole army and dty for the crime of rebellion. In meting out 

' punishment to rebels he did not waver a needle's breadth from the traditions of 
tyrants. In establishing the awe and prestige of kinship, he showed no fear of God. 
In Idlling and binding bold rebels, he threw aside all the principles of religion and 
did whatever be considered to be benefidal for his fevv days of kingship, whether 
permitted by the shartet or not. The love of power totally overcame him when 
punishing rebels. May be, he got secretly poisoned in their wine or sharbat many 
Shamsi khans and maliks, whom he considered to be his partners in the kingdom and 
a danger to the throne, hut kdllsig them publicly would have earned him a l>ad 
reputation and reduced his prestige,' 

19 Seme Aspcrts of Mtulim Adadnlftratlon in India, 36-37, 

. 20 Barani, 25, 50, 

21 Ibid., 30. 

22 Buhaita (printed at the press of Miiza Amanullah, Iran, ajl 1328), 12. 
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of appearing before him. No joke or loose talk was possible in his 
presence.23 Only a few trusted maliks and confidants sat- behind the 
throne; all others kept standing before him in order of their rank and 
position. The Sultan maintained the dignity of his exalted office by 
his grim and serious looks. Nobody ever saw him laughing or talking 
in a light mood. Storms of personal grief came in his life with un- 
e.xpected fury but, though they killed the man in him, they could 
not disturb the routine of the Sultan.24 To the last moments of his 
life this stickler for court-decorum scrupulously followed every detail 
of that exacting programme which he had set for himself. 

On festive occasions the court presented a gala appearance. 
Embroidered carpets, brocade curtains, variegated cloths and gold 
and silver vessels dazzled the vision of the spectators. The voice of 
the ushers went as far as two karohs. ‘For days after these festivals’, 
writes Barani, ‘people talked about the decorations of the court.’ 
Emissaries of foreign countries were dazed and bewildered when 
they visited his court. When the Sultan rode out in procession, Sistani 
soldiers accompanied him with unsheatlied swords. ‘Tlie shining of 
the sun, the glittering of the swords and the brightness of his face 
all taken togedier made a remarkable show.’ The shouts of ‘Bismillah’, 
‘Bismillah’ (In the name of God), rent the atmosphere as the royal 
cavalcade moved out. Tliis display of power, autliority and dignity, 
which was inseparably associated in his mind with his theory of 
kingship, made the most recalcitrant elements in the countiy sub- 
missive and struck awe and terror into the hearts of the people. 

BALBAN AND THE TURKISH NOBILITY 

A chip of the same block, Balban knew fully the strength as well as 
the weakness of the Turkish governing class. His strength lay in the 
support of this class, but he had to guard against three things: 
(a) Repetition of the earlier story of the tussle between the crown and 
the nobdity; (b) Competition between his sons and the Turkish nobles 
for the crown of Delhi after his death; and (c) Monopolization of 
power by the Turkish nobles in the frontier areas. The iriethods that 
he used for this purpose proved quite disastrous in the larger interests 
of the Turkish governing class in India. (1) He mercilessly killed ever}'- 
member of Iltutmish’s family. (2) He made free use of both poison and 
dagger in order to remove talented Turkish nobles who might 
challenge his descendants. (3) He delivered a death blow to the group 
of ‘Fortv’ {Turkan-i Chihalgani) to which he himself belonged, killed 

23 Barani, S3. 

24 Ibid., 110, 
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its leading members and completely destroyed its corporate life, which, 
despite mutual rivalries and jealousies, could have been successfully 
used in times of conflict with the non-Turkish elements. (4) He killed 
his own relatives, like Sher Khan, on grounds of pure jealousy. Barani, 
who does not seem to have had the Tahaqat-i Nasiri of Minhaj within 
his reach, depicts Sher Klian as a valiant defender of the Indian 
frontier against the Mongols. This is absurd. Minhaj does not refer 
to any battle in which Sher Klian fought the Mongols. Worse than 
that, he had gone to Mangu Qa-an. TTie Mongols offered him no 
immediate assistance, but very naturally there was a suspicion that 
he had sold himself to them. Balban, who was then naih-i mamlakat, 
rightly decided that Sher Khan could not be trusted with frontier 
provinces like Uchch and Multan, and gave him in return extensive 
territories round about Delhi, where he would be under the eyes of 
the central government. Sher Khan did not come to Delhi at Balban’s 
accession and during the next four or five years. Then Balban had 
him poisoned.25 

Anxious to secure his personal and family interests, he completely 
ignored the interests of the Turkish governing class, lie destroyed 
the talent amongst the Turkish nobles so ruthlessly that when the 
Klialjis entered the field as competitors for the throne against them, 
they were completely outmanoeuvred and defeated. Balban’s respon- 
sibility for the fall of the Turkish power in India cannot he denied. 
His consolidation programme, no doubt, ensured the continuance of 
the Delhi sultanat and paved the way for the further expansion of the 
sultanat under the Khaljis, hut his attitude towards the Turkish nohility 
crippled it and reduced its life-span. 

REOnCANIZATION OF THE ARMY 

Balban’s political experience had taught him that the army was 
the main pillar of the government; hence it had to be reorganized 
before any other department of the state.26 The traditions established 
by Iltutmish had received a setback and, therefore, a complete reor- 
ganization of the army was necessary. 

(1) Balban increased the numerical strength of the forces and 
appointed several thousand loyal and experienced officers in the 
central contingents {qalb-i a ala) of his armv. Their .salaries were 
increased and villages were assigned to them in lieu of their .salaries.27 

(2) Enhancement of the emoluments of the soldiers and keeping 

25 Ibid.. 65. 

26 Ibid., 29. 

27 Ibid., 29. 
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them happy and satisfied was an essential part of Balban’s military 
policy. He advised his son Buglira Klian; ‘Consider no expense for 
the army as too great and let your ariz (muster-master) engage himself 
in maintaining the old and recruiting new troops and keeping himself 
infoimed about every expenditure in his department.’28 

(3) To keep tire army vigilant and active, he emphasized the need 
of frequent military exercises. Every winter, in the early hours of the 
morning, he proceeded towards Riwari under the pretext of going 
for a hunt, took witli him a thousand horsemen and a thousand archers 
on foot, and returned late at night. This may be correct. But Barani 
very stupidly adds diat information of what Balban did was carried 
to Halaku, that Halaku comphmented Balban on his foresight and 
that Balban was happy at the compliment. It is unfortunate tliat our 
historian (Ziauddin Barani), who claims that no history like his had 
been written for a thousand years, should have been ignorant of the 
fact that Halaku had died before Balban’s accession. He makes a 
similar error, but more pre 2 :)osterous, when he says that Halaku (then 
dead) invited Balban’s nephew, Alauddin Kashli Khan, to enter his 
service and promised him half the re;’enue of Iraq. 29 

(4) Balban kept the object of all campaigns a close secret and 
nobody knew beforehand about his movements or targets. It was only 
on the night previous to his march that he called the outstanding 
maliks and disclosed his aims to them.SO 

(.5) Wheji his armies were on the march, he took particular care 
to see that no harm was done to poor and helpless persons. He would 
himself sit and wait with his army and give preference to old and 
sick persons in crossing rivers, bridges and marshes.-2l Thus while 
his army was used as a powerful instrument for the liquidation of 
rebels, it won the golden opinion of the common man. 

(6) Balban appointed men of e.xceptional integrity and devotion 
to look after the army. 

Balban’s qazi-i Ioshkar was a man of integrity and honesty, whom 
the Sultan and the public respected. But we know very little about 
him. Barani fortunately gives us a somewhat detailed account of 
Imadul Mulk, who was the maternal grandfather of the poet, Amir 
Khusrau. Imadul Mulk, generally called ‘Ratvat-i Arz, started his 
career as a slave-officer of Iltutmish and rapidly rose to the post 
of arz-i mamalik (minister of war). Dining tlie thirty troubled I'^ears 
follo\ving Iltutmish’s death, Imadul Mulk kept this important post. 

28 Ihid., 101-2. 

29 Ihid., 55, 114. 

30 Ibid., 60. 

31 Ibid., 45, 
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Balban confinned him on his accession. lie enjoyed his master’s full 
confidence on account of his honesty, integrity and loyalty. He was 
made independent of the financial control of the wazir. The prosperous 
condition of the army during the reign of Balban was, in no small 
measure, due to him. He us^ to reward the officers of his ministry 
from his own pocket and took a very keen and conscientious interest 
in their welfare. Very often he entertained his ofiice-staff and requested 
it to abstain from taking bribes from the representatives of the iqtadars 
and not to misappropriate any portion of the salary of the soldiers.82 

(7) Balban had an old and experienced contingent of one thousand 
soldiers from his khanate days, which he always kept Nvilh him. Even 
when he went on hunting excursions these soldiers accompanied him. 
Barani says that Balban recognized by his face every one of the soldiers 
of this unit.33 

(8) Balban was against purposeless campaigns. He deliberated in 
his mind long before underlaldng any military expedition. All pre- 
parations were made well in advance — without disclosing the target 
— and a year before the actual campaign orders were issued to the 
ditcan4 wizarat and the diwan-i arz to ke^ the forces alert and ready 
and to expedite production of war material in the karkhanasA* 

RESUMPTION OF ‘iQTAS' IN THE DOAR 

As a part of his programme for the reorganization of the armv, 
Balban instituted an inquiry into the conditions and tenures of iqtas 
given to Turkish soldiers.^ lltutmish had granted iqtas, big and small, 
on a large scale. Among others, two thousand Turkish soldiers were 
given iqta? in the Doab. The purpose of the grant was two-fold : first, 
to reward the Turkish soldiers for the military services they had 
rendered to the Turkish government in India, and, secondly, to utilize 
them for the consolidation of Turkish rule in the most prosperous part 
of the empire. These assignments carried neither any administrative 
duties nor any financial responsibilities to the central exchequer. These 
small iqtadars were permitted simply to realize revenue from some 
portion of the land in lieu of military service. The dangers inherent 

32 Ibid., 114-16. Earant would have us believe that the o£Bce-staff of the Rairat-I 
Atz got its midday meal at his cosL The minister was also very fond of pon; he was 
constantly asldng for more and more pans to be brought, and since good manners 
required that persons who came to transact business with the minister should he 
offered pans in the same way, some or sixty slaves were kept busy in preparing 
and serving pans (betel-leaves). 

33 Ibid.. 55. 

34 Ibid., 60. 

35 Ibid., 62 et seq. 
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in tlie system were eliminated by Iltutmish’s careful and vigilant 
control of the administrative machinery, but during the years of 
anarchy tliat followed his death, tire entire iqta administration broke 
dovm and the iqtadars adopted an attitude of defiance towards the 
central authority. The institution of iqtas, which had been adopted 
in order to accelerate the process of centralization, now tended to 
disintegrate and decentralize the political authority. This state of 
of affairs was incompatible with Balban’s ideals of a centralized 
government. He instituted an inquiiy into the terms and tenures of 
the iqtas given to two thousand Turkish soldiers in the Doab. Many 
of tire original grantees had died by tins time, and those who survived 
were too old and infirm to render an}' military service. With the con- 
nivance of the diican-i arz, they retained their hold on the iqtas and 
claimed hereditary rights over them. Balban’s view was that these 
iqtas were given in lieu of military service; when the grantees dis- 
continued to perform their part of the obligation, the contract on tire 
basis of which they held these iqtas became null and void. The 
iqtadars were probably inspired by tlie Seljuq traditions in claiming 
hereditary rights over these iqtas, but Balban, who looked to Sanjar 
for guidance in many other matters, refused to be guided by this 
example in die matter of the grant of iqtas. 

After a thorough inquiry, Balban issued orders for the resumption 
of these iqtas with payment of some compensation to the holders. He 
assigned 20 to 30 tankas as pension to infirm and old soldiers, while 
those who were young and able-bodied were enlisted as soldiers in the 
regular army and were granted cash salaries. As was natural, tliis order 
created a great commotion among the grantees concerned. Some of 
the Turkish leaders approached Malik Faklimddin, the famous kotwal 
of DeUii, to secure tlie withdrawal of the imperial order. They had 
brought presents for Fakhruddin, but he declined to accept them 
saying: ‘My words will carry no weight if I accept any bribe from 
you.’ On going to the court, he stood at his place with a melancholy 
and sad face. When the Sultan enquired about tlie reason for his 
worry, he explained : T have heard that old people are being dismissed 
from the ministry of war. It makes me gloomy to think of niy own 
fate on the Day of Judgement, if old people are to be expelled from 
the favour of God.’ The Sultan understood what Fakhruddin meant. 
Tears trickled down his eyes and he withdrew the entire order.ss 

36 Dr. HabibuIIah says that only the order concerning the old iqtadars was 
rescinded The rest appears to have been enforced {Foundation, new edition, 166). 
But Barani is quite clear in stating: ‘The rights of all iqtadars were preserved as they 

stood.' (64). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES AND ORGANIZATION 
OF GOVERNMENT 

‘Nature had sewn the gown of kingship on the body of Sultan 
Balban’37 remarks Barani describing the administrative achievements 
of the Sultan, ^^ien he ascended £e throne of Delhi, every official 
was in a defiant mood and the entire administrative machinery was 
out of gear. He screwed up all its loose joints and made the bureau- ' 
cracy loyal and subservient to the royal authority. 

Balbans government, like most medieval governments in east and 
west, was half civil and half military; tliis was due to the medieval 
conditions of warfare, for government officers could not function un- 
less they combined both civil and military capacities. Military training 
has become a highly specialized subject now owing to the development 
of modem science. During the middle ages the art of wielding the 
sword and the pen had often to be taught simultaneously. 

Balban checked with an Iron hand the fissiparous trends that pre- 
vailed in aU spheres of political life. He believed in a centralized 
political authority. Most official appointments were directly made by 
him or with his approval. That an almost insignificant appointment 
in Amroha^s could attract his attention shows that he kept a strict 
watch over the entire bureaucratic machinery. Provincial governors 
had to submit periodical reports to him. A very efficient audit system 
controlled the financial activities of the governors. In view of the 
difficult position of the frontier provinces, Multan and Lakhnautl, he 
ultimately appointed his sons as governors of these regions. Balban 
was not prepared to give an opportunity to any noble or officer to 
consolidate his position in a sensitive part of the empire and give him 
the trouble that Tughril had done. If the wardenship of the western 
marches was to be a stepping-stone to kingship, none except his 
eldest son was to be in charge of that area. 

Since Balban himself had been once instrumental in devising insti- 
tutions — ^like the naib-i mamlakat — for curtailing the power of the 
Tnonattii, be saw to it that there was no great concentration ol power 
in the hands of any officer. He reduced the position of the wazir by 
taking away the militan' and the financial powers from him. The 
appointment of Kbwaja Hasan as wazir was an indication of his alti- 
tude towards the institution of the wizarat and the type of functions 
that a wazir was expected to perform. With the separation of financial 
and military authority, the dances of usurpation of power by any 
government functionary were totally eliminated. 

37 Barani, 32. 

98 Ibid., 39, 
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Balban felt that a despotic government needed the services of an 
efficient and loyal spy system for its smooth functioning. His secret 
reporters kept him well posted with all that happened in every part of 
the kingdom. The activities of his sons, 39 relatives, provincial gover- 
nors, army officers, government servants and the public were watched 
and reported by the spies. Balban took particular care in the appoint- 
ment of hands (intelligence officers). It was only after a thorough 
investigation about his character, integrity and even genealogy that a 
person was appointed as haridA^ The successful maintenance of 
barids, who were officers known to the public, as well as secret spies, 
witliout creating demoralization and distmst among the people, 
required great tact on the part of the Sultan. On this point Balban 
thus advised his son : Informers and spies should not be allowed to 
come anywhere near the court, for their closeness to the mler terrifies 
obedient and trustworthy friends and their confidence in the king — 
which is the basis of good government — ^vanishes.’ 

Balban’s political views and administrative principles may be 
gleaned from the two long discourses to his sons, from which Barani 
has extensively quoted. The following principles emerge from these 
exliortations : 

(1) A government should promulgate protective laws and safeguard 
the interests of the weak against the high-handedness of the 
strong. 

(2) Moderation should be the watchword of govenunent. There 
should be neither harshness nor leniency in dealing with the 
people. Taxes should be neither so heavy as to make people 
poor and helpless nor so light as to make them disobedient and 
insolent. 

(8) The government should see that enough grain is produced for 
the requirements of the people. 

(4) Government orders should be firmly enforced and there should 
not be frequent changes in government decisions. 

(5) The finances of the state should be properly planned and 
managed. Only half the annual revenue should be spent; the 
other half should be put aside for a rainy day. 

(6) A government should strive to keep the merchants prosperous 
and satisfied. 

(7) The salaries of the soldiers should be regularly paid and the 
army should be kept happy and contented. 

39 Ibid., 81. 

40 Ibid., 45. 
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Within the framework of these basic principles Balban built up a 
strong and efficient administrative structure and gave to the people 
‘peace and justice’ for which they had been longing for decades. 
Barani’s account of the Sultan leaves upon one’s mind a clear impres- 
sion of the fact that while Balban was harsh and exacting towards his 
mabVs and amirs, from whose lanVs he had risen, he was extremely 
kind and considerate towards the common man. He displayed ‘paternal 
concern’ for the welfare of the people — in spite of his contempt for 
the low-born. 

REBELLION OF TUGHRIL AT LAKHNAUTI 

Balban’s army was a good show-piece, with its Sistani and Turkish 
soldiers. But Indians, whether Hindus or Muslims, had no prospects 
in his army and its officers were not recruited from the people at 
large. Would it stand a military test? It had to meet this test both in 
the east and the west. Iltutmish and his son, Shahzada Nasiruddin, had 
no difficulty in suppressing the rebellions of the rulers and governors 
of Bengal. Balban, his officers and his army, faced with the same 
problem, proved themselves extraordinarily inefficient and clumsy. 
They won but after more than six years of struggle and through sheer 
weight of numbers. In the west the position was different. In spite of 
the great care Balban had taken about the army, his son and his 
officers completely collapsed before the army of a Mongol frontier 
officer. 

Barani, who knew nothing of conditions in Persia, talks as if Halaku 
was still alive and he (or his successors) were a danger to the existence 
of the Delhi sultanat. This is absurd. Persian histories make it quite 
clear that Halaku’s power had been completely shattered after his 
defeat at the hands of the Egyptians and Baraka, the Mongol head of 
the Juji clan, who had become a Musalman. Since' the Mongols had 
massacred most of the peasants of northern Persia, specially the won- 
derfully fertile south Caspian region, the financial resources of Ilalaku’s 
successors, called the 'II Khans’, were very meagre. They could never 
balance their budget and, in spile of their efforts, the Egyptians drove 
them out of Syria. Under these conditions the governors of the H 
Khan-i frontier provinces could only maintain themselves by plun- 
dering the neighbouring lands. Delhi itself was never in danger till the 
organization of the Dawa-Qaidu empire in the time of Alauddin Khalji. 
Of course, the ‘II Khan’ officers had a more efficient conception of 
strategy and tactics than the generals recruited from the decreasing 
number of Turkish slave-officers in India. These facts should be kept 
in mind concerning the hvo militaiy events of Balban's reign. 

Tatar Khan, son of Arsalan Klian, who was governor of 
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Lakliiiauti, sent Balban sixty-three elephants in the year of Balban’s 
accession. Tughril, who succeeded Tatar Khan as governor of Lakh- 
nauti, was a slave of Balban.^l He was known for his cleverness, 
courage, generosity and enterprise. According to Isami, Tughril’ 
rebelled against Balban in the eighth year of tlie Sultan s znign 
(a.d. 1275). Tliis was probably the first major rebellion of a slave of 
the Sultan; apart from everything else, it was an indication of the 
cracking of the whole institution. If a slave could rebel with success, 
the whole imperial Turkish slave-system became quite useless. 

What encouraged Tughril in his contumacious designs was his 
successful Jajnagar campaign. He obtained from there considerable 
treasures and many elephants and appropriated them. He did not 
send anytliing to the Sultan, drinking that he was too old and too 
preoccupied with the Mongol problem to chastize him. He proclaim- 
ed himself king of Lakhnauti with the title of ‘Sultan Mughisuddin’, 
and assumed also all the emblems of sovereignty, including die 
canopy of state, the Khutba and the issue of currency. His generosity 
attracted the people to his fold and ‘they forgot die wrath and ruth- 
lessness of Balban’. 

The report of diis rebellion came as a shock and a suiqinse to 
Balban. He was so deeply upset at die news that he could neither eat 
nor sleep at night. He immediately despatched die governor of 
Awadli, Malik Aitigin Mui-daraz42 (of the long hair), entitled Amin 
Klian, to Lakhnauti with a large army and a number of other ex- 
perienced maliks and officers, like Tamar Klian Shamsi and Malik 
Tajuddin, son of Qudugh Khan Shamsi. Tughril challenged Amin 
Klian as soon as he crossed die Sarju river (modem Ghagra) and de- 
feated him. Besides, Tughril also won over a number of amirs and 
soldiers of Balban’s army through lavish grants of gifts. On its retreat 
the imperial army was harassed and plundered by Hindu tribes. 
Balban was enraged at the performance of Amin IGban; he ordered 
Amin Klian to be killed and his body he gibbeted at the gate of 
Awadli. This execution, Barani says, was deeply resented by the 
people, who read in it the beginning of the doom of Balban’s power. 

Balban’s anger and distress at die defeat of his army by a former 
slave of his knew no bounds. The governor of Awadli and his army 
having failed, Balban assigned the task of suppressing Tughril to die 

41 Barani, ‘Rebellion of Tughril’, 81-92. Barani says that Tughril rebelled in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year of Balban’s reign. But this is not possible, for Balban reign- 
ed for twenty years only. 

42 Mui-daraz Is referred to by Minhaj among the officers appointed when Ulugh 
Khan returned to power. Isami, while giving the same facts, calls him ‘Taramati and 
implies that Taramati means ‘brave’. 
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army of Delhi led by one of his chosen officers, Bahadur. In the 
battle that ensued, Tughril struck straight at Bahadurs centre; 
Bahadur fought courageously, but some contingents of the Imperial 
army took to flight and their example proved infectious. In spite of 
Bahadur’s efforts, the army of Delhi melted away. When Bahadur 
with his fugitive soldiers reached Delhi, Balban wanted to put him 
to death, but Bahadur’s friends succeeded in saving his life by giving 
proofs of his courage on the battle-field, and Balban was content with 
exiling him from me court.^^ 

Two generals — ^Amin Khan and Bahadur — ^had been defeated by 
Tughril. It caused Balban great concern. IJe waved his aged arms in 
fury at the defeat of these armies. Ills life became miserable and he 
considered these defeats a serious loss to bis prestige. So in aji. 680 
(1280-81) he decided to march personally to deal with Tughril, but 
he wanted to entrust matters at Delh? and the areas around it in safe 
hands before embarking on such a distant campaign. He first went 
towards Sunam and Samana. Tliese bvo provinces were in charge of 
his second son, Mahmud Bughra Khan. Balban broke the 
two provinces into small territories under mih'tary amirs, and the 
over-all charge of Sunam was given to Malik Sonj, the sar-jandar. 
Samana was assigned to Balban's eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, 
whom he had designated as his heir, with the title of ‘Qa-an Malik’. 
Sultan Muhammad had first been in charge of Koil and other teni- 
tories. But later on he was assigned the whole of Sind, with plenty of 
officers whom Balban thought capable. 

Balban then proceeded to the Doab witliout returning to Delhi. 
He wrote to Sultan Muliammad assigning him the army of Samana 
in addition to Sind and asked him to meet the Mongol danger in the 
best way he could. He also wrote to Malihul Umara Fakhruddin, the 
kotwal of Delhi, appointing him naib-i ghihat (regent in absence); he 
was to keep the Sultan informed, as far as possible, but he had the 
authority to issue all orders concerning state-affairs according to his 
discretion and without waiting for the imperial sanction. Then taking 
Bughra Khan with him, Balban marched eastwards regardless of the 
rainy season. ‘On reaching Awadh, he ordered a generi enlistment 
and some two lakhs of men — horsemen, foot-soldiers, paiks, archers, 
Kahars, Kaiwani (bow-men), riders on ponies, arrow-shooters, slaves, 
servants, merchants and shopkeepers were entered in the registers.' 
Owing to the rainy season the imperial army had to stop for ten or 
twelve days at various places. Tughril decided to fly to Hajinagar, a 

43 Barani’s roemoiy of this campaiga is v«^ dim but Isami devotes more than 
two pag^s to it (161.63). 
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place several marches east of Sonargaon (near the modern Dacca), 
but he gave out that he would return and reconquer Lakhnauti after 
Balban liad gone back to Delhi. 

Balban reached Lakhnauti and stayed there for a few days to 
re-equip his army. He appointed Sipah Solar Husamuddin (maternal 
grandfather of the historian, Barani), who had been vakildar to 
Malik Barbek Bektars, to the post of shuhna of Lakhnauti with 
instructions to send to the Sultan all papers received from Delhi 
three or fomr times a week. After some days of continuous marching, 
the Sultan reached the precincts of Sonargaon. Dhanuj Rai, the rai 
of Sonargaon, came to meet him, and tlie Sultan took a promise from 
him that he would capture Tugliril whether he fled by land or sea. 
Balban, not knowing l ughril’s real plan, seemed at that time to think 
that Tughril would seek his personal safety by flying across the sea. 
Nevertheless, Balban moved eastwards by continuous marches till he 
reached within 60 karohs (120 miles) of Hajinagar, but no trace of 
Tughril could be found. As the main army moved slowly, Balban 
directed Malik Bektars to march as an advance-guard ten or tv’^elve 
karohs ahead. The advance-guard, in turn, sent a few men to find the 
whereabouts of Tughril through interpreters. Ultimately a party sent 
under Mahk Muhammad Sherandaz and others came across some 
corn-dealers and enquired from them about the whereabouts of 
Tughril. They pleaded ignorance. Malik Sherandaz, thereupon, struck 
terror into their hearts by cutting off the heads of two of them. They 
then disclosed that the camp of Tughril was only half a farsang 
(about a mile) from that place; today he is encamped by the stone- 
tank dam and tomorrow he will reach the territory of Hajinagar. 
Sherandaz immediately communicated tlje news to Malik Barbek 
Bektars. 

Tughril’s army was enjoying rest at tlie time; the horses and 
elephants were grazing on the green ground, and owing to a false 
sense of secmity no sentinels seem to have been posted. Without 
losing any time, Sherandaz dashed into the camp and shouted loudly 
for Tughril, Tughril was terrified by the suddenness and confidence 
of the shouting; so in great nervousness he slipped out of his bath- 
room, jumped on an unsaddled horse and rode hard to a riv'er near- 
by. Mahk Muqaddar and an officer, named Ah, followed in close 
pursuit. Tughril had nearly reached the river when Ali struck him 
with a short battle-axe and knocked him down from his horse. Mahk 
Muqaddar immediately got down from his horse, chopped off 
Tughril’s head and tlirew his body into the river. As Tughrils soldiers 
were searching for him, the Mahk buried his head under the soft 
earth by the side of the river and started washing his clotlies. Shortly 
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afterwards Malik Barbck Bektars arrived and Tuglirils head was sent 
to llie Sultan. When Muqaddar arrived to report the details to tlic 
Sultan, he was at first angry at the rwk Malik Muhammad Sherandaz 
and his group had taken. But all had gone well, and the Sultan raised 
tlie rank of all those concerned in the enterprise. Ali was given the 
title of ‘TughriUKush’ (Tughril-slaycr) and equal inains were given to 
him and Malik Muqaddar.44 

When Balban returned to Lakhnauti, he ordered a row of gibbets 
to be erected on both sides of the market for more than t^vo miles 
and all friends, supporters and relatives of Tughril were impaled on 
them. ‘I have heard from many aged oifioers', Barani writes, ‘that no 
king of Delhi had meted out such extensive capital punishments as 
Balban did at Lakhnauti.’ Soldiers of Tughril’s army, who belonged to 
the capital, were kept under guard for punishment at Delhi. 

The Sultan assigned Lakhnauti to Bughra Khan, and then turned 
to him and asked: ‘Mahmud 1 Didst thou see?’ He repeated the 
question thrice and on receiving no reply, he explained. “Did you see 
my punishments in the bazar? If mischievous and intriguing persons 
induce you to break from Delhi, recall the punishment inflicted by 
me on Tughril and his supporters.’ He advised Bughra to remain 
loyal to Delhi, even if the occupant of the Delhi throne belonged to 
another dynasty. 

The Lakhnauti campaign was a great strain on Balban in his old 
age and it was only after three yeare that he could return to Delhi. 
His success was celebrated in the capital. The Sultan addressed 
Jfalik Fakhruddin as ‘brother’ and gave him the cloak that he was 
wearing. Charities were distributed and prisoners were set free in 
order to celebrate the occasion. Subsef|uently, Balban ordered the 
execution of all those Delhi soldiers who had supported Tughril and 
directed gibbets to be put up in the streets of the capital. But many 
of these prisoners had Uieir kinsmen in Delhi and their laments filled 
the capital. The qazi of the army, whose recommendations were 
always sympathetically considered by Balban, interceded on their 
behalf and secured the Sultans pardon.45 An idea of the mental 
agony of the supporters, servants and slaves of Tughril may be form- 
ed from the fact that we find one of them seeking spiritual solace in 
the jama at khana of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shakar at Ajudhan. 


44 Isami and Barani differ about the way in which Tughril was killed. Barani is 
more reliable. But writing in his dd age, he could not recall the personal name of 
Tughril Ktuh, Isami says his name was Ali. 

45 Barani, 108. 
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SULTAN AIUHAMMAD, THE AtARTYR PRINCE 

Balban adopted a number of measures to guard his western fron- 
tier. In 1270 he visited Lahore and ordered tlie reconstniction of its 
fort. The Mongols had also destroyed and depopulated most of tlie 
villages round Lahore and Balban took measures to rehabilitate those 
areas. The cit)'^ of Lahoi'e had been seized and plundered by the 
Mongols in 1241, but immediately afterwards news arrived of die 
death of Ogatai and, in consonance with tlieir Yasas, which required 
that all campaigns should stop at the death of die Qa-an, the 
Mongol aiTnies went back. Lahore city thereafter remained in charge 
of governors appointed by Delhi. The frontier was fluctuating, but 
Lahore, Dipalpur, Sunam, Samana, Uchch and Multan were almost 
always in die hands of Delhi officers. There was no danger of a 
Mongol conquest of India during Balban's reign but a Mongol raid 
was always to be feared. After making several experiments, of which 
some account has been given, Balban placed the over-all charge of 
the western frontier in the hands of liis son and lieir-apparent, 
Sultan Muhammad, known to later generations as the ‘Khan-i 
Shahid’. 

Balban had only two sons. He had no expectations from Bughra 
Khan to whom he had assigned Laklinauti with die wise advice of 
being at least outwardly loyal to Delhi so that a conflict may be 
avoided. All the hopes of die old Sultan were concentrated on his 
eldest son and heir, Sultan Muhammad. The fact that Muliammad 
was unlike his father in many respects did not interfere with Balban’s 
afFection. Balban used to hold three or four drinking parties every 
week before he ascended the diroiie; he never touched a drop of 
wine after his accession. Sultan Muhammad drank but never to excess. 
Unlike his fadier, Muhammad was affable, courteous and distinguish- 
ed for his excellent manners; by birth a prince, it was not necessary 
for him to resort to the mannerisms of a superman, which made his 
father so dignified in the eyes of the masses and so ridiculous in the 
eyes of die discerning. Unlike his father, Muliammad was a highly 
educated man. Showering all possible praises on Balban, Minliaj is 
unable to list him as a patron of culture and learning. Sultan Muham- 
mad’s court at Multan, on the other hand, was fuU of able and highly 
educated men. ‘His courtiers read the Shah Nama (of Firdausi), the 
Diwans of Sanai and Kliaqani and the Khiimsa of Nizami. Wise men 
discussed die verses of these great poets before him.’ The princes 
discerning judgement picked up Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan and 
they remained in his service for five j'ears. His ambitions as a patron 
of literature went higher still. 
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‘Owing to his extraordinary discernment, the Khan-i Shahid twice 
sent messengers with expenses of the journey and invited Shaikh 
Sadi to Multan. His idea was to construct a Khanqah for Shaikh 
Sadi at Multan and to endow sufficient villages for its main- 
tenance. But Shaikh Sa'di was unable to come owing to his old 
age. On both occasions he sent a ghaial in his own handwriting 
to the Khan and apologized for h/s inability to come. ’46 

Balban had at first assigned Sunam and Samana to Tamar Khan, 
a distinguished member of the famous Forty (Chihalgani) Turks. But 
he may have remembered that both Kishlu Khan and Sher Khan had 
gone to seek help from the Mongols; so he transferred tliese two 
provinces to his younger son, Bughra Khan, on whose loyalty he could 
rely but whose efficiency was questionable. Balban was driven to 
appoint barids to keep him informed of Bughra Khan’s actions and 
succeeded in keeping his administration at the proper level. Tn those 
days', says Barani, 'the Mongol soldiers often crossed the Bias and 
entered (Indian) territory. Balban would send Sultan Muhammad 
against them from Multan, Bughra Khan from Samana and Malik 
Barbek Bektars*!? from Delhi. Tney would go to the Bias and drive 
back the Mongols. Very often they were victorious and the Mongols 
had not the courage to cross the Bias. Tlmrc were seventeen or eighteen 
thousand horsemen in each of these armies.' 

\Vlicn Bughra Khan was appointed to Lakhnauti, Sultan Muham- 
mad was given complete charge of the western frontier. 

Isami, without giving the dale, says that two Mongol armies crossed 
the Sind frontier. Sultan Muhammad sent his officers against them; a 
battle was fought at Dhandi Kandali and the Mongols won owing to 
their superior numbers. Muhammad wanted to fine his officers, but 
as this 'ivould have lessened their prestige, he ended by giving them 
robes of honour and in'ams. 

During the summer after his return from Lakhnauti, Balban found 
his physical powers failing him; so he decided to hand over the king- 
dom to Sultan^Muliammad and asked him to come to Delhi imme- 
diately. Balban’s messenger reached Multan on tlie tenth day. Sultan 
Muhammad had some urgent affairs of state to attend to and replied 
that he was starting immediately. Balban, on cross-examining the 
messenger, discovered the contradictions between Muhammad’s words 
and deeds. Balban sent a letter of complaint, but by that time affairs 
had taken a gmesome turn. 

40 IbU., 67-68, 

47 According fo Barani (61) he was the most tPisted confidant of the Sultan. 
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Sultan Muhammad marched against the Sumrah tribes in a.h. 684 
(a.d. 1285), possibly because they had rebelled against him, and 
pitched his camp in the precincts of Jatral, in order to proceed witli 
the suppression of the Sumrahs. Whedier by chance or design, Tamar, 
a frontier Mongol officer, marched witli thirty tliousand Mongol horse- 
men against hun at the same time. The Mongols either marched very 
swiftly or succeeded in keeping tlieir movements a secret, for Sultan 
Muhammad only got a letter informing him of tire Mongol advance 
when they were at a distance of five farsangs only. 

Sultan Muhammad consulted his officers. Their loyal advice was 
that he should quietly slip back to Multan and let them do the 
fighting; the battle would be serious; they could be replaced but he 
was ii-replaceable. But Sultan Muliammad decided to fight. Tt does 
not become shahzadas to turn their bridles on seeing tire enemy.’ Next 
morning the Mongol advance-guard could be discerned. ‘Group after 
group , tire poet Klrusrau says, ‘tliey crossed tire river (Ravi) and came 
on suddenly.’ But tire Indian army had mounted by tire time tire 
Mongols appeared in full force. The battle raged till tire afternoon, 
without victory to either side. But in the army of Sultan Muhammad, 
there was a Ghizz Turk officer, named Mangli, whom the Mongols 
knew to be a coward. They discovered his whereabouts and suddenly 
attacked his lines, which broke and fled. The Mongols rushed forward 
and the discipline of the Indian army was completely broken. ‘As the 
Mongol army was more numerous,’ Isami says, ‘it exerted its full 
stx'ength everywhere. The Indian lines were completely shattered and 
die Mongols began to slaughter the Indians.’ 

Sultan Muhammad, after fighting bravely for several hours, found 
no one by his side and turned his horse towards die river (Ravi). But 
he was shot dead by a Qaiaina^S of die Mongol army, who proceeded 
to appropriate his horse, sword, bow and arrows. One of the two 
singing girls of Sultan Muliammad, whom die Mongols had captmed, 
recognized his famous horse on which the Qamna was riding, and 
incited by her loud cries, the Mongol officers compelled the Qamna 
to take them to the dead body of die Kliaii-i Shahid. They put his 
body in a coffin widi die intention of taking it to their own country. 
But Rai Kalu, die father-in-law of the Khan-i Shahid, sent die Mongols 
enough money from his territory and bought the body of the Khan 
from diem.49 The Mongols as usual rethed after collecting their spoils. 


48 The Qarunas are often referred to, but the meaning of the term is not settled. 
Provisionally we may take a Qamna to mean the son of a Muslim mother and a 

Mongol father, , , . ..i . i -j 

49 We have two marsias (elegies) on the death of the L.han-i Shahid, one in 

prose written by Amir Hasan and the other in verse written by Amir Khusrau. Perhaps 
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THE LAST DAYS OF SULTAN BALSA N 

Sultan Muhammad’s death was a smashing blow for Balban, who 
liad reached his eightieth year, for the prince had been the sheet- 
anchor of his earthly hopes. In his death Balban heard tlie death- 
knell of his dynasty, and a tragic end of his life-long efforts to per- 
petuate kingship in his family. May be, the ghosts of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri, Sher Khan and others, whom he 
had murdered in order to make the crown safe for his dynasty, began 
to dance before his eyes. 

As a last resort he summoned Bughra Khan from Lakhnauti and 
appealed to him to remain at Delhi. His grandsons, Kaikhusrau and 
Kaiqubad, were young and inexperienced; unless Bughra was pre- 
pared to bear the burden, the kingship of Delhi would become a 
‘children’s game’ {bacha-bazi), as it had been for a whole generation 
after the death of Ilfutmish. Balbans argument was convincing, but 
Bughra was a prince of hasty temper, ignorant of the cataclysmic 
clianges in stales. lie remained by the side of his father for two or 
three months; then there was a slight improvement In the Sultan's 
health and the desire of returning to Laldinauti took possession of 
Bughra’s mind; so making the recovery of the Sultan an excuse, he 
left for Laklmauti without the Sultan’s permission. Isami has given 
a deeper touch of poignancy to this tragedy by narrating the followng 
stot)’. Some persons alleged to have minted coins {qalbkoTi) were 
brought before the Sultan. Amongst them was the only son of an old 
\vidow. He was innocent but had been wrongly arrested. She made 
pathetic representations to the Sultan but they were not heard; it was 
not his mle to show leniency in crimes against the state. All persons 
implicated in the case were put to death. Tliis put the old woman’s 
heart on the rack. Every night she appeared before the imperial 
palace to bemoan the death of her son and to demand Divine punish- 
ment for the Sultan. Her pathetic cries used to disturb the Sultan in 
his sleep and the officers of the Sultan used all possible methods to 
dissuade her from raising her heart-rending cries. But sTie ignored 
all admonitions. She was not afraid of 'iron* and could not be tempted 
by gold. After the death of the Khan-i Shahid, she did not come 
near the palace again and all attempts to trace her whereabouts 
failed.50 ‘ 

The old Sultan’s spirit was at last broken. All day long he 

no poem of Amir Kbusrau evoked so many tears as ihis martia, which has been quoted 
m part by Badauni in his MunlaJJial/at TaieatHh. Ilislorically Isami's account of the 
death of the Jihan-i-Shahid is best we have (166-76). 

50 Futuhus Sahrfin, 177-78. 
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transacted die business of the government as usual, but when he 
reb'red to his chamber he wept and cried and put dust on his head. 
He did not long survive his son's death. Realizing that his end 
was near, tbe Sultan summoned Malikul Umara, tlie kotwal of Delhi, 
Khwaja Hasan Basri, the wazir,-and other high officers and gave his 
instnictions about the succession. 

‘I have appointed Kaikhusrau, son of my eldest son, Khan-i Shahid, 

. as my heir; put him on my throne; he is a young man of promise 
but lacks age and experience and cannot perform the obligations 
of kingship. But what else can I do? Malimud (Bughra Khan), for 
whom people have a regard and from whom something could be 
expected, has gone to Laklinauti and there is not enough time to 
call him back. I have no alteniative but to nominate Kaikhusrau, 

He then asked the maliks to depart. Three days later he died. ‘The 
kotwal and the kotwali officers were bold, capable and in touch with 
the public mind. On account of facts, the revelation of which apper- 
tains to women, they had no good inclination towards the Khan-i 
Shahid and thought that it would be a disaster if Kaikliusrau was to 
ascend the throne. So during tlie day tliey sent Kaikliusrau to Multan, 
placed Kaiqubad, son of Bughra Klian, on the throne witli the title of 
Mu'izzuddin, and towards the end of the night they brought Balban’s 
funeral from the Koshak-i Lai (Red Palace) for burial in the Darul 
Aman.’ 

All the usual formalities were performed, or perhaps overdone, at 
Balban’s funeral. The maliks and officers threw dust on their heads 
and tore their garments. They all followed the bier to the graveyard 
bare-headed; and when his body was being lowered into the grave, 
Malik Fakliruddin Kotwal paid his last compliments to his master and 
saw in his death the extinction of old and respected families. He 
slept on the ground for six months and other eminent maliks and 
amirs followed his example. Many people of the city distributed food 
in alms to bless the soul of the departed Sultan.51 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 
OFBALBAN. 

Balkans dynasty did not last for more than three years after his 
death. His officers, if any, who Believed in his statements that ‘the 
king is the deputy of God’ and that ‘the king’s heart is the recipient 
of Divine revelations’, must have been surprised at tlie contradictions 
between Balban’s claims and the character of his successor. Balkan s 


51 Barani, 120-23. 
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policy of killing the leading Turkish slave-olBcers was continued by 
the government of Kaiqubad. Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji deprived them 
of their monopoly of high office, but did not put to death those whom 
he retained in his service. They shmved their appreciation of his 
generosity by constantly conspiring against him. Finally, some twelve 
years after Balban’s death all the descendants of Turkish slave-officers 
were imprisoned or put to death by Alauddin Khalji. That was the 
end of the regime.52 'At the time of my composing the Tarikh-i Firuz 
Shahi (in 1357)’, Barani slates, ‘seventy years or two and a half 
generations {qarns) have passed since Balban’s death. No one survives 
today from his family or the families of his sons, slaves or officere in 
spite of their large numbers.’53 

But though Balban’s family vanished, the government of Delhi 
survived and it is in the conlert of this institution that Balban’s life's 
work has to be judged. 

In one matter we can unhesitatingly agree with the praises Barani 
showers upon him. By his forts and military posts he established law 
and order in the main provinces of the empire from Haryana to 
Bihar. Without this preliminary work, the achievements of the 
Khalji era would have been impossible. This peace, as we shall see, 
was maintained in the cities and the Khalho villages by the officers 
of the sultanat and in the remaining areas by the hereditary Hindu 
chiefs. 

It must be admitted that in almost all other matters, Balban’s re- 
actionary attitude — his insistence on high birth which meant servile 
Turkish origin or foreign origin — did more harm than good. During 
the forty years that Balban controlled the stale two great movements 
were taking place to which he did not — and could not — adjust ^his 
policy. First, by a series of group-decisions many Hindu worJdng 
class guilds or biradaries — e.g. weavers, butchers, elephant . drivers, 
were adopting the Muslim creed. They were not prepared to 
tolerate an Indian government based on the assumption that all high 
offices belonged to the Turkish slaves of the sultan by right of con- 
quest. Secondly, a large number of Hindus had been learning Persian 
and this made it possible, in fact necessary, for the government to 
undertake enterprises in new fields, particularly the land revenue, in 
bilingual clerks and accountants had been the main 
difficulty. Balban kept the old slate-madiine working long after it 

52 By regime here is meant the repme of TurVish slave.officers— i.e. of Turkish slaves 
educated hy slave-Tnerchants and purchased by the kings — Mu’tauddin, 
Aibek ntutoisb and even Balban. Free-bom Turks were destined to play a prominent 
part in Indian history till they were finally aixorbed by the Muslim population of India. 

53. Barani, 48 . ^ ^ ^ r . 
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had lost all its utility. Consequently, the long delayed change, when 
it came, took a revolutionary form. 

Balban’s failure is best seen with reference to his army. Balban 
•advised his son, Bughra Khan, not to rebel against Delhi because a 
king of Delhi could conquer Lakhnauti by the shaking of a bridle.’54 
Nevertheless, it took Balban six years or more to ci'ush the rebellion 
of Tughril and a riff-raff of two hundred thousand had to be enlisted 
at Awadh to strengthen the regular army. Balban did not challenge 
any of the great Hindu rais, because his primary duty was to fight 
the Mongols. Nevertheless, his officers failed against the raids of 
frontier Mongol officers. Witli reference to the two frontier battles he 
describes, Isami, on tlie whole our best authority on military matters, 
says that the Mongol victories were primarily due to their superiority 
in numbers. But why should the Indian army be inferior in numbers? 
Isami, no doubt slightly exaggerating, says that Alauddin Klialji 
could raise a hundred tliousand soldiers within a day from Delhi and 
its suburbs. Why then was the army of Delhi so insufficient in num- 
bers that Sultan Muhammad and his officers were massacred by a 
frontier force of thiity thousand horse? There can be only one expla- 
nation. In the appointment of civil officers Balban was veiy particular 
about the principle of good birth — that is, of foreign origin. The same 
principle was inevitably applied to officers of the army, for the 
officers who did the fighting had to be administrative officers or 
iqtadars also. This meant a limitation of the officers available, and the 
limitation of officers would seriously limit the number of soldiers they 
could enrol. We must not forget that only a decade divides the death 
of Balban from the accession of Alauddin Klialji. Alauddin only cared 
for loyalty and efficiency and never bothered about anybody’s 
genealogy; it was the only principle on which an efficient state could 
be built. Balban with his fad for high birth was quite out of date by 
the time he died. Both in the civil and the military field Balban and 
his governing class had been tried and found wanting. 

REIGN OF MU'iZZUDDIN KAIQUBAD 

Kaiqubad was a: young man of seventeen dr eighteen years — 
handsome, cultured and benevolent — ^when he ascended the throne 
in A.H. 686 (1387). He had been brought up strictly under the care of 
his grandfather and was never allowed by his tutors to look at the 
face of a beautiful girl or to taste a drop of wine. He had received 
instruction in all physical and intellectual arts, including calligraphy, 
literature, archery, spearmanship, etc. As soon as he ascended the 


54 Ib(d., 98. 
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throne his life tool a somersault he gave himself up to debauchery 
and spent all his time in wine and venery. The court of Balban, 
which was known for its strict discipline and stoic atmosphere, was 
now turned into a centre for buffoons, pleasure-seekers, dancing girls 
and musicians. He built a magnificent palace^S on the bank of the 
river Jumna at KailugarhiSQ and began to live there in a world of 
pleasure and revelry. Barani describes in detail how young girls, 
‘whose breasts had not yet developed’, were taught archery, horse- 
manship, dancing and singing Persian and Hindi songs for presen- 
tation to the court, where both the girls and their trainers got princely 
rewards. Tlie misfortune of the young king was that he could not 
restrain himself from overindulgence in coition, ‘which made his face 
pale and his body weak’. Isami, a mystic-minded middle-aged bachelor, 
is more emphatic in his statements : 

‘Day and night the king was engaged in bis pleasure-parties; he 
had no lime for anything else. . . There were no companions for 
him all the time except moon-faced maidens with rosy lips. I have 
beard concerning this king, who was a slave of his sex-desires 
owing to his youth : “tliat even when he drove his horse gently, it 
would take lilm ten miles in the course of one night”. Yes! Youth, 
kingship and madness combined with the constant association 
and intimacy with young women was as dangerous as the proxim- 
ity of fire and cotton-wool. Ultimately, the royal horseman, impelled 
by the heat of sex-desire, drove his horse with such unheeding 
recklessness that it left half his Ijody paralysed.’S"^ 

Obviously, the burden of the slate had to be shouldered by other 
persons. T have heard from Qazi Sliarafuddin Sarpain’, Barani writes, 
‘that the kingdom of Kaiqubad could not have lasted for a week had 
Malik Nizamuddin and i\fahk Qawamuddin Ilaqa Dabir not been the 
pillars of his state; they were among the remnants of the Shamsi and 
Balbani maliks and were unrivalled in wisdom, discernment and the 
capacity of controlling affairs.’ Qawamuddin, however, did not 
meddle in politics and left the direction of state-policy to his 
colleague. 

hfalik Nizamuddin, nephesv and son-in-law of Malik Fakhruddin 
Kotwal, who was officially a mere dadbek, in practice became the 

55 Amir Khusrau gives a beauttful description of it in the Qir’antis Sa'dain, 54 
et seq. 

56 The general impression that Kaiqubad founded the Sftahr-i Noti or fiilugarhi 
is not correct because Minhaj refers to it even during the time of Nasiniddin Mahmtid 
(Raveity, 634 f.n. 2). 

57 Isami, verses 3531 and 3800-05. 
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naih-z znazzilokof, and assuined charge of all affairs of the administra- 
tion. Probably he fully exjjloited Faklu'uddin’s support to Kaiqubad, 
and under this mask consolidated his own position. He made appoint- 
ments of his supporters to the offices of naib-i vakildar, amir-i hojib, 
and sarjandar. His ambition soared higher and higher as- tlie Siiltao 
sank deeper and deeper in liis pleasure-pm-suits, and ultimately he 
began to plan for tire throne. While he looked after the administra- 
tion, his wife controlled the palace; she was called the Sultan’s 
motlier . 

One of the charges brought against Nizamuddin is die murder of 
Kaikliusrau, who was tlie nearest successor to the throne. Barani 
simply says that he got an order for the assassination of Kaikhusrau 
from tlie king when drunk, and had him killed at Rohtak. But what 
other authorities tell us certainly lessens Nizamuddin’s responsibility. 
According to Ibn-i Battuta, at the time of Balban’s death, Faldiruddin 
Kotwal prepared a forged document to the effect that all nialiks and 
amirs had accepted Kaiqubad’s accession, showed it to Kaikliusrau 
and adwsed him to fly to Multan; he had the city-gate opened and 
the prince fled. Yaliya Sirhindi says that Malik Beksariq, the wazir, 
Hasan Basri and otliers, who supported Kaikliusrau, were taken into 
custody and subsequently exiled.^S Isami says that Kaikliusrau 
brooded over his misfortunes at Multan for some months and then, 
being ‘self-willed and inexqierienced’, he did the wrong thing. He left 
Multan under die pretext of hunting and went to Ghazni and from 
there to the country of die Mongols. But the Mongols were engaged 
in a civil war, and after spending all his money Kaikliusrau retunied 
to Mandoli in Hindustan. Nizamuddin, rightly or wrongly, warned 
Kaiqubad against a cousin, ‘who for the sake of the throne had pro- 
mised submission and tribute to the Mongols’. So Kaikliusrau was 
beheaded at Mandoli at die Sultan’s order.59 

Odier punishments also followed on die recdmrriendations of 
Nizamuddin. The wazir, Khwaja Khatir, was placed on an ass and 
paraded through the streets of the capital. These acts horrified die 
nobility and Nizamuddin came to be de.spised and feared by all 
important Turkish maliks and ainirs, but he was so firmly entrenched 
that opposition to his authority was not possible. Nizamuddin, on his 
part, chalked out a plan to get rid of all important Turkish amirs. At 
a darhar held at Kailugarhi, he read out a forged report from the 
governor of Multan intimating the triuniph of the iniperial forces 
against a Mongol invasion. On this pretext all maliks and ainirs were 


58 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 52. 

59 Isami, 190-2. 
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summoned to offer felicitations to the Sultan. When they presented 
tliemselves at the court, some o£ them were killed and others were 
exiled. Posts were reassigned, and only those who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Nizamuddin were appointed again, 

\VliiIe Nizamuddin was bu^ purging the administration of all 
elements whom he considered undesirable, Tamar Khan invaded 
India and ravaged the country from Lahore to Multan. Klian-i Jahan, 
the barbek, was sent to deal with him. Tlie Mongol army retreated as 
soon as it lieard about the arrival of the imperial forces. Some Mon- 
gols were captured and killed. Later Nizamuddin deceitfully obtain- 
ed the Sultan's order for the execution of those Mongols (called New 
Muslims) who had earlier embraced Islam and settled in India.^O 
Nizamuddin relentlessly followed his policy of executing the 
maliks and amirs, and pushed on the dangerous process of eliminat- 
ing talented Turkish officers, which had been initiated by Balkan. 
Nizamuddin further put to death Malik Alauddin Shaikh, governor 
of Multan, and Malik Nasiruddin Tuzki, governor of Baran, both of 
whom were important maliks of Balkan. 

Nizamuddin’s policy made Malik Fakliruddin Kotwal, now an 
old man of ninety, apprehensive of Nizamuddin's fate. IIo exhorted 
him to give up the idea of royalty and slick to his proper business. 
Barani, following his favourite method of putting dialogues in the 
mouths of hii characters, makes Fakhruddin deliver a long harangue 
dissuading Nizamuddin from his ambitious schemes; 

‘Nizamuddin! I have brought you up and educated you; you are 
like a son to me. My father started his career as the king’s per- 
sonal attendant, and rose to the position of kotwal, which we 
have held for about eighty years. It is the maximum to which wo 
can aspire. Our success has been due to the fact that we have 
never meddled with the politics of the state.’Ol ’ 

Nizamuddin replied that he had gone too far in the matter and 
if he retraced his steps, he would be killed. In utter disgust Fakhrud- 
din cried out ; ‘Tlien consider ourselves, our families and children as 
dead and destroyed.’ Nizamuddin, nevertheless, moved ahead with 
his policy of removing Turkish maliks.' 

^Vhen Kaiqubad ascended the throne at Delhi, his father, Bughra 
Klian, proclaimed himself king at Lakhnauti with the title of ‘Sultan 
Nasiruddin’ and had the currency and thei Khutba put in his own 
name. 'Diere was a constant correspondence between father and son. 

60 Ibid., 181.82. 

61 Barani, 131.38. In view of what Falhniddin Kotwal had done to eliminate 
KniVliusrau, tin's last statement cannot be accepted. 
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Bugkra Klian knew that his son was leading a dissipated life and 
that Nizamuddin was inducing him to kill the leading maliks and 
amirs with tlie ultimate intention of putting an end to Kaiqubad 
himself. He tried by hints and indirect suggestions in his letters to 
draw Kaiqubads attention to tlie matter, but Kaiqubad paid no 
heed to the written advice of his father. So after two years of his 
reign had passed, Bughra decided to see his son personally. 

/Vmir IQiusrau62 and Ziauddin Barani^S have given us two differ- 
ent accounts of tlie circumstances in which tlie fatlier and tlie son 
met. Khusrau says that Bughra Klian marched from Lakhnauti with 
tlie intention of conquering Delhi. ^Vhen he reached Bihar, Kaiqu- 
bad decided to march out and challenge him. Barani says that the 
initiative was taken by Kaiqubad who staited with a large army to 
see his fatlier. When Bughra Klian reached near his son, he gave up 
his military objective (it he had any), and his march assumed the 
complexion of a social idsit. He, howei’er, sent his dahir, Shamsuddin, 
to Kaiqubad with the message: 'The kingdom of Delhi is mine, but 
if it has passed to my son, he should not contend witli his fatlier. For 
me the Idngdom of Laklinauti, tlie heritage of my father, is most 
desirable.’ Kaiqubad replied tliat he had kept die tlirone for his 
fatlier and protected it from the Mongols.' The folloiving day Bughra 
Klian sent his chamberlain to deliver a message to his son. The boat 
was in die middle of die river when Kaiqubad shot an aiTOw at it 
and the chamberlain returned disappointed. Bughra Khan sent liim 
another message: ‘My son! Banish the idea of revolt from your 
mind. I am the heir to die dirone and you can obtain it dirough me.’ 
Kaiqubad sent a fiery reply : ‘Do not be proud of yom* ancestry, for 
nobody inlierits a Idngdom without having to fight for its preserva- 
tion. I have a claim over die dirone by virtue of three descents: 
Iltutmish, Nasiruddin Malimud and Balban.’64 

Bughra Klian was sorry for his son’s behawour but he realized 
that it was due to Nizamuddin’s mischievous planning. Ultimately, he 
wrote an affectionate letter in which he sought an interview with his 
son whorn “he was as anxious to see as Jacob had been to see Joseph’. 
Bughra sent his youngest son, Kaikaus, to Kaiqubad with presents, 
and Kaiqubad sent his son, Kaimurs, to his father. Nizamuddin was 
all the time anxious to bring about an armed conflict between Bughra 

62 His masnavi, Qir’amis Sadain (ed. Maulvi Mohd. Ismail, Aligarh, 1918), gives 
a graphic account of the historic meeting. 

63 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 139-56. 

64 Qiranus Sa'dain, 118. ‘Htutmish’s daughter was Bughra’s mother; Nasiruddin’s 
daughter was Kaiqubad’s mother; Balban was his paternal grandfather.’ See also 
Qiranus Sa'dain, 22. 
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and Kaiqubad. He suggested that Kaiqubad should insist on the 
performance of all humiliating court ceremonies by his father. 
Bughra Khan behaved with remarkable equanimity and by accepting 
every servile form of court-etiquette foiled the schemes of 
Nizamuddin. 

‘Kaiqubad (sitting on the throne) affected a stony dignity and 
with Ivingly unconcern looked on as his father, bowing and 
kissing the ground, approached the throne and prostrated himself at 
his feet; but at the end he broke down and threw himself at 
his father’s feet and in tears, which melted the hearts of all the 
spectators, conducted him to the throne.’ The details of this meeting 
have been vividly described by Khusrau with all the felicity of his 
powerful poetic imagination. Wlien all the festivities were over and 
Bughra Khan dccid^ to return to Laklmauti, he advised Kaiqubad 
in the presence of the maliks to refrain from indulging in his pleasure- 
pursuits. ^\^lile parting he whispered Into Kaiqubad’s cars and advised 
him to get rid of Nizamuddin. 

For a short while Kaiqubad abstained from wine and vencry, but 
the large number of cliarmi'ng young courtesans, wlio were always 
with him, brought him back to his old ways within a week. Excessive 
indulgence and dissipation told upon his healtli and he fell ill. IJo 
ordered Nizamuddin to proceed to Multan but Nizamuddin delayed 
going on various pretexts. Tlie Turkish officers found the time oppor* 
tune and poisoned Nizamuddin. Barani has e.xpressed his strong 
disapproval of the ambitious character and unscrupulous methods of 
Nizamuddin, but he seems to have been deeply impressed by his 
administrative abilities. After his death, the administration became 
chaotic, though many of the old nobles of Balban’s court returned 
to serve under Kaiqubad. 

When Nizamuddin was removed, Kaiqubad summoned Malik Firuz 
Kliaiji from Samana and appointed him ariz-i mamalik and govemo# 
of Baran wtli the title of Shaisla Khan. Malik Firuz (later Sultan 
Jalaluddin Khalji) had served Balban for many years along with bis 
brother, Shihahuddin, the father of Ali Gurshasp (later Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji), and had earned distinction as a military officer in the wars 
against the Mongols. 

Ultimately, the conflicts and ambitions of the nobles got crystallized 
into two hostile groups — one led by Malik Firuz Shaista Khan Khalji 
and the other by ^lal^k Aitmar Surkha. The former comprised of 
persons who sought the ascendamy of new elements; the latter wanted 
to retain the house of Balban in power and stood for safeguarding 
the interests of the old Turkish nobility, which had so long enjoyed a 
pre-eminent position in the state. MTiilc Kaiqubad, incurably paralysed 
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in bod)' and mind, lay helpless in the Kailugarhi palace, Malik 
Kachchin and Malik Surkha raised his son, Kaimurs, to tlie throne 
with die tide of ‘Shamsuddin U’ and die coronation ceremony took 
place at die Chabutra-i Nasiri. Their aim was to maintain the dynasty 
of Balban and die power of die Turkish aristocracy. 

The Turkish maliks next hatched a conspiracy to get rid of die 
group led by Malik Firuz Klialji. They prepared a list of maliks, widi 
Fii'uz Khaljis name at the top, who were to be put to death. The 
Khalji malik was at that time inspecting die royal forces at Bhugal 
Pahari.65 When he came to know of this conspiracy from Malik 
Alimad Chap, die naib-i amiv-i hajib, he at once moved his quarters 
to Ghiyaspm*. He also called his relatives from Baran on the pretext 
of needing them for an impending Mongol invasion. Many non- 
Turkish officers, who were included in the pm'ge programme of die 
Tm’ks, joined die Khaljis. Next day the Turkish group started its ope- 
rations. A message was sent to Firuz Klialji asking him to present 
himself at die court of Kaimurs. The Klialji mahk was reviewing the 
Kanauj forces at diat time; he apprehended the puiqiose of the order 
and decided to delay compliance with it. Soon afterwards Kachchin 
arrived with a more urgent message. Mahk Firuz conducted himself 
with great tact and coolness and gave Kachchin the impression that 
he knew nothing of the conspiracy. He pointed to die review and 
requested Kachchin to allow him to finish it. But as soon as Kachchin 
went to relax under a tent-shade, his head was chopped off and his 
body was dirown into die Jumna. Open conflict between the two hos- 
tile groups then began. Firuz Klialji’s sons dashed into die palace, 
caught hold of Kaimurs and brought him to their camp. Some Turkish 
officers, including Aitmar Surklia, came out to get back die boy-king 
but diey were captured and killed. Some sons of Faklimddin, the 
kotwal, were also captured; and afraid for their lives, the kotwal 
dissuaded the people of Dellii from making an effort to recapture 
the boy-king. 

The Kliaijis, it appears, were not prepared at die time to assume 
royal power. Probably all that they had done was essentially defen- 
sive in character. When the initial stonn had subsided, Firuz Khalji 
installed Kaimurs at the Kailugarhi palace. He offered the regency to 
Malik Chajju and himself opted for the wardenship of die marches 
the provinces of Multan, Bhatinda and Dipalpur. Chajju rejected die 
offer and preferred the governorship of Kara and Manikpur. Fakhr- 
uddin Kotwal also declined to accept die regency. Rejected by Chajju 

65 Barani (172) has Baharpur, but Isami (203) and Yahya Sirhindi (57) give it as 
Bhugal Pabari, which can be identified even today. 
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and Fakliruddin, the regency of tire boy-king fell to the lot of Malik 
Firuz Khalji. Kaimurs was retained on the throne for a little over 
three months 60 Some of his coins dated 689/1290 have also come to 
light.6'7 But this farcical arrangement of political power could not be 
continued for long. Firuz Khalji decided to act. Kaiqubad was drag- 
ging on his melancholy existence in an apartment of the Kailugarhi 
palace. A malik, whose father Kaiqubad had killed, was sent to do 
the needful; he wrapped his paralytic body in his bed-sheet and 
kicked him into the Jumna. With him also disappeared the monopoly 
of power which the Turkish slave-aristocracy had exercised from the 
time of Sultan Mu'izzuddin. 


66 Tarikh-i Muharak Slialil, 61, Yah3ra Sirhiadi’s account of these movements is 
mo^dttaiJed than Baranf*. He, honever, disagrees from Rarani in many details. See 

C7 Wrfglit, 66; Rodgers, Lahore Museum Calalogue, 81, Brown, Coin? of India, 71. 
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I. JALALUDDIN FffiUZ KHALJI 

ACCESSION OF JALALUDDIN FIRUZ 

SiiAiSTA Khan JaliVLUddin Firuz Khalji’s eventual assumption of 
sovereignty at the Kailugarhi palace in June 1290 signified more than 
a dynastic change. Unlike Balban’s accession twenty-five years earlier, 
it meant the end of an age, for with tlie Mameluk dynasty also passed 
away that racialism, which had characterized the political attitude of 
Qutbuddin, Iltuhnish and then' successors. The Turk had initiated the 
conquest, and with singular energy had fought liack his enemies, but 
in organizing tlie state he had weighted it hea\'ily with racial affilia- 
tions; even tlie fonnal allegiance to the universal Khilafaf could alter 
little of its Turkish character. Improvised as a Turkish concern, the 
sultanat’s mainstay was sought to be confined to those who, as a result 
of the Mongol invasions and the influence of environment, increasingly 
found tliemselves unable tq preserve it as their exclusive proprietaiy 
right, and had to resort, as in. Balbans reign, to tlie desperate mediod 
of violently destroying rfval elements. The easy victory of the 
allegedly non-Turkish Khalji party only underlined the proven fact 
that racial dictatorship could no longer sustain the state. For it had 
reached a stage when new forces and aspii’ations insistently derriand- 
ed adjustment, and the improvisation of tlie process of conquest 
could no longer counteract the inherent disruptive tendencies. A 
planned administration even more than the long-deferred expansion 
called for a new outlook and a new society. 

The Sultan’s conciliatory temperament seemed to augur well for 
the new programme. Seeking to make the transition as easy as possi- 
ble, and respecting the Turkophile feelings of the discomfited citi- 
zens, he delayed his entry into Delhi and set up his court in 
Kaiqubad’s unfinished palace at Kailugarhi. In the reorganization of 
the government that followed, his owi kinsmen and supporters natu- 
rally received the key positions, but a general dispossession of the 
old nobility was prudently avoided. Balban’s friend and the leading 
citizen of Delhi, Malikul Umara Fakliruddin was confirmed as the 
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kotwal of the capital while Kluvaja Kliatir retained tlie wizarat. 
During his regency Firuz had agreed to Malik Chajju’s request for 
the go\’ernorship of Kara, and thither the remaining members of the 
Balbani family were now allowed to repair. From among his relations, 
Firuz’s brother, Yaghrash Klian, headed the arm)' ministry, while his 
nephew Ahmad Chap became Ae natb'i barbek. 

JALALUDDIN FIRUZ’s FEELtNCS AND SENTIMENTS 

^VithiIl a few months, however, the hostility of the citizens almost 
turned into admiration as they heard of tlie Sultan's innate modesty 
and his anxious regard for the feelings of his opponents. Induced by 
the hope, as Barani points out, of rewards and offices, they journeyed, 
at first hesitatingly, to make their peace with him and were reassured 
by his genuine eagerness to win their affection. To their astonish- 
ment, they found in the Sultan an cA'ceptionally peaceable and kind- 
hearted man, then past his sevcntictli year, who nourished no other 
ambition than of ending his days as a pious Musalman, warring 
constantly in the ser\'ice of God. They still remembered the awe- 
inspiring hauteur and coolness of Balbans demeanour and so were 
almost scandalized when Firuz, on his first stale entiy' into Delhi a 
few months later, made an unashamed display of his human emo- 
tions and impulses. To tlic intense chagrin of his power-drunk kins- 
men, he insisted on dismounting at the entrance to the Red Palace 
inside which, as he said in reply to Ahmad Cliaps remonstrance, ho 
had often stood for hours together in front of Balban. He refused to 
take Ills seat in the royal audience-hall except in the place assigned 
to the officers. Overcome by sentiment, he cried aloud and declared 
that the crown had been forced upon him by the malicious intents of 
Kachchin and Sutkha and Uiat he was forced to endanger the future 
of his children, kinsmen and dependants, ‘for, how could he, with 
such a humble origin as his, and with so few followers, ever hope to 
retain and bequeath the crown to his children, when it had passed 
away from the family of even sucli a strong-willed and well-estab- 
lished king as Balban within three years of his death?' 

Such sentiments rei'eal an extraordinarily guileless and sincere 
heart, unsullied by power and rejoicing in a child-like want of eejui- 
vocation. To tKe simpler, unpolitical minds he, therefore, appeared as 
a saintly ruler, Ifor by subordinating state-craft to the dictates of his 
hewt he showed himself in a perfect and agreeable contrast to the 
earlier despots. (His reign typifies, perhaps, a conscious departure 
from the prevaOing ‘blood and iron method of government and, as 
Barani implies, ii'. was no fault of the kindly old man that his faith in 
the power of love was abused. Among the realistic poh'ticians. 
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schooled in die tinditions of the stem and cold-blooded Balban, 
Firaz s emotional out-pourings and impulsive actions, however, evoked" 
misgivings, for the situation demanded a more aggressh'e exercise 
of the ro}'al authority. To canalize all loyalties to die new dynasty 
and to provide for order and -security by the restoration of the 
overawing poivers of the centi'al government were tasks whose 
urgency brooked no experimentation. It was only by um-elenting 
mthlessness that Balban had been able to ensure peace in the king- 
dom, but in die eastern provinces, despite his terroristic methods, 
Delliis authority was no more. The pitiful end of die late king had 
impaired the crown’s prestige and called for more vigorous measures. 
And, besides, sentimental tenderness ill-fitted a king, whose primary 
task was to dislodge the Mongols from the western Pmijab and to 
initiate the expansion of the sultanat. 

REVOLT OF MALIK CHAJJU 

But Fii'uz remained true to his heart, firmly refusing to shed 
Muslim blood and to inflict misery on his fellow'-meii Tor the dubious 
gloiy of a few da)'S of power . Very soon, however, his pacificism was 
put to a severe test. In August of the same year (1290) Malik Cha]'ju 
Kashli Klian, BalbaiTs nephew and head of the old royal family, 
raised the banner of revolt at Kara. Malik Cliajju had earher declined 
the offer of regency ivhen, as the ariz-i mamalik, Firuz had foiled a 
conspiracy against the Khaljis and raised the infant Kaimurs to the 
throne. Chajju may not have been involved in tlie conspiracy, but his 
synipatliy ivith tlie cause was natural and was perhaps not unknown 
to Firuz. Prudently, tlierefore, he had sought to live in tlie east, aivay 
from the de facio ruler, secretly hoping to organize a w'ider resistance, 
with tlie ultimate backing, if possible, of his cousin, Biighra Khan, 
who had assumed independent sovereignty in Bengal in 1287.1 
Firuz’s reluctance was overcome by the counsel of tlie venerated 
Fakhruddin Kotwal — liimself no warm supporter of the new regime — 
and the mahk was given the iqta of Kara and allowed to take with 
him all tlie surviving members of the Balbani family .2 

At Kara tlie mahk made his plan and, as it appears, was enthu- 
siastically joined by Amir Ali Hatim Klian, governor of Awadh, and 
other nobles of the old regime, ivho held assignments in the east.® 
The house of Balban commanded wnde loyalty also among the 

1 Tarikh-i Muhardk Shahi, 54. 

2 Ibid., 59. 

3 Barani (181) calls Hatim Khan Maula Zada-i Sultan-i Balban (Freedman of 
Sultan Balban). He was appointed sarjadnar (head of the royal bodyguard) by Kai- 
qubad (Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 53). On the accession of Kaimurs, he appears to have 
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Hindu chiefs of tlie tranS'Gangetic tract, for Chajju was joined by a 
large number of ranas and rawats with their famed infantry {piyada) 
and archers {dhanuks). The rawats accepted betel-leaves from Chajju 
— symbol of loyalty and friendship — and boasted that they would 
break the rwal canopy of Firuz.4| With such support and with the 
knowledge tfiat in the capital and tlie neighbouring districts the 
Khaijis had not yet found favour with the legitimists, Chajju, as 
reported by Barani, felt confident in proclaiming himself as ‘Sultan 
Mughisuddin’ and in assuming the prerogatives of sovereignty by 
striking his coins and having the Khiitha read in his name.5 Whether 
this step followed Bughra l3ian*s refusal or inability to collaborate in 
tlie project cannot be ascertained now.® As report of the massive 
preparations for the revolt spread, loyal officers, stationed in the 
Doab and beyond, felt unsafe in their isolated locations and began to 
withdraw to the west. Confident of the partisan support in and 
around the capital, and of his numerous following ‘like ants and 
locusts’, as Barani puts it,"^ Chajju decided to advance on Delhi. 
Aiming apparently to approach the city from the Amroha region, he 
moved nortluvards along the left bank of tlie Ganges and follotved 
the Ramganga through fiadaun, where two of his supporters, Malik 
Baliadur ancf Alp Ghazi, awaited him with their troops.8 

bt.cn po$ted as governor of Awadh, and the post of sarjandar, now split into tuo, 
went to Ahmad Chap and Malik Hlranmar {Mubarak Stiahl, C2). Among the ufllccrs of 
the east were Malik Alp Chazi, assignee of Kark (?), Malik Bahadur, Mahk Mas'ud 
(the AfJiurhefi) and Mabk Muhammad Balban (.t/ubarak SJuiht, 64). Barani (183) adds 
the names of Malik Ulughchl, Malik Tajudar and Malik Ahjan. 

4 Barani, 182. Amir Khusrati in his Miftahul Futuh (edited hy Professor A. Ravhid, 
Aligarh, 1954, 14) calls them 'llimlu thieves’. Tl»e Tarlkh-t Mubarak Sliahi (63) gives 
the name of one of these chiefs as Diram Deo or Bhim Deo Kotla, who was slain in 
the final engagement. This unity of the two old governing class groups is significant. 
One of the causes of the alliance may have been the fact (to which the Mtflahul 
Futuh refers) that the Hindu chiefs had not paid their tribute to the centra! govern- 
ment for some years. 

5 Barani, 182. 

6 Bughia’s reign doubtless teminafed towards the end of 1289, for bis son and 
successor, nuknuddm Kaikaus, struck his coins to 12i)0 {laurnal, UenQul Asiatic 
Societij, 1922, 410). The Rii/ozus Sajatin records a tradition that on the accession of 
Jalaluddin Rriiz, Bughra Khan gave up the insignia of royally (TraoshUoo, A. Salam, 
Calcutta, 1901, 90). Since he did not accept the suzerainty of Delhi and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Kaikaus, who retained all the prerogatives of sovereignly, is it 
possible that Bughra’s alxlication and bis son’s succession were connected with the 
events in Awadh. Bughra’s desire to join Chajju having been opposed by his realist 
ministers, who set up Kaikaus? 

7 Barani, 7. 

8 Tarikh~i Mubarak Shahl, 03. 'They had joined together at Kurk (?) and then, 
recrossing the Canges, encamped at the village, Bahlana. 
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It was no contemptible strategy. But Firuz’s mildness concealed 
a seasoned warrior, wbo could appreciate a straight mditar)' chal- 
lenge. Leaving his eldest son, Khan-i Khanan, in charge of the capi- 
tal, he mobilized his ti'oops and marched tlirough Koil (Aligarh) 
towards Badaun, ostensibly to close the route through Rohilkhand.9 
He sent a detachment ahead under his second son, Arkali Khan, to 
seek out and intercept the pretender. Marcliing ten to twelve karohs 
ahead of his father in the direction of Amroha, the prince came upon 
the insurgent army mo\dng on the other side of the Raliib (Ram- 
ganga). For lack of boats, which had all been seized by the enemy, 
Ai’kali Khan could only send a raiding parfy at night on rafts and 
sldffs.lO The raid proved a success and spread confusion among the 
enemy who, Amir Khusrau reports, broke camp and hastily moved 
towards the north 'to the hills of Jubala’.n For two da}^s Arkah Khan 
plundered the deserted camp and tlien hastened in pursuit. While 
the Sultan, crossing tlie Ganges at Bhojpur, near Furrukhabad, 
ad^'^anced through Rohilkhaud and engaged tlie Hindu-MusHm sup- 
porters of the pretender, die prince contacted die enem\' at the 
Ramganga crossing. Chajju fought with determination for the whole 
day and by sundown the battle had remained undecided. At night, 
however, an agent of one of his Hindu supporters, Rai Bliim Deva,i2 
brought report of die Sultan’s imminent approach from the rear. This 
news unnerved him and he secretly left die camp ulth a few fol- 
lowers. In the morning Ai'kah Khan crossed the river and had a lm ost 
a walk-over during which Bhim Deo and Alp Ghazi were slain and 
Malik Mas'ud and Balbaii were taken prisoners. The leaderless 
iiism'gents then suiTeiidered.i^ A few days later Chajju was also 
captured from a nnlled village {mawos}, where he had sought shelter 
and whose headnian turned him over to his pm'suers.i^ 

Firuz, who was stiU in Rohilkliand when Arkali Klian joined him 
with the prisoners, now turned tq the eastern districts bordering die 
Saqu (Ghagra) river in order to chastize die local supporters of the 
old regime and incidentally to clear the robber-infested forests along 
the route to Hindustan. Some, like the chief of Rupal, submitted and 
offered heavy tribute; others, like the chief of Kahsun, had their areas 


9 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi mentions Xabar’ as the site from rvhicli Chajju miglit 
have come. Elliot (HI, 539) in a footnote says that Kabir is in Bohilkhand. 

10 Miftaliul Futuh, 12-13. 

11 Ibid., 13. The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi (63) calls it ‘Juyacl’. 

12 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi writes it as Biram Deva Kotla. 

13 Miftahul Futuh, 17. 

14 Barani, 184. 
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plundered. Hindu recalcitrants were executed and Indian Muslims 
were sold as slaves.is 
FIRUZ'S MAGNANIMITY 

Having thus vindicated the soldier in him, Firuz in dealing with 
the vanquished nobles showed a magnanimity that shamed his erst- 
while enemies, but which he overdid by sentimental effusions. He 
was in his camp in Rohilkhand when the imprisoned nobles were 
brought in. As he espied the fallen nobles being led up the darhar 
grounds, bareheaded, chained and in soiled and tattered garments, 
the Sultan cried out in pain, covered his eyes, and indignantly 
ordered the prisoners to be dressed and entertained ‘as in the olden 
days’. Later he astonished the orthodox politicians by inviting Amir 
Ali Sarjandar and the higher nobles to a feast and convivial party.l® 
As the cup went the rounds, he spoke to the crestfallen and speech- 
less nobles words of kindness and consolation and, to the great cons- 
ternation of the cautious Ahmad Chap, warmly commended their 
loyal and devoted exertions in the cause of their master's family. 

Disappointed in his expectation of the rebels’ punishment a la 
Balban — ^for tlie king took no sterner measure than to send Chajju in 
honourable conBnement to Multan and to release his comrades — the 
indignant nephew pointedly demanded kingly firmness or abdication. 
But in a spirited avowal Firuz frankly confessed his inability to rule 
with tyranny and bloodshed, and expressed his readiness to make 
room tor any one amongst his relations, who was prepared to barter 
his elementary' humanity for this ‘ungodly, man-killing kingship’. He 
could not, at the fag-end of his life, unfeelingly kill or disgrace these 
eminent men, his honoured friends and patrons. Could he ever forget 
the days when, with his brother, he used to stand in the rank of the 
ofBcers, fondly hoping that Hatim Khan would respond to their salu- 
tations? May be, the rebels would have given him no quarter, but 
then, he argued naively, 't(ie guilt of shedding Musalman blood 
would be upon them and God would consign them to Hell’. ‘I showed 
my gratitude for vjclojy hy b^g kind to them Sor, olter o)), they ore 
human beings and Musalmans and can surely appreciate generosity, 
and from a sense of gratitude they will stay their hands from doing 


15 MifU^hul Fuluh, 21-23. 

16 Barani (173) says that be was told of this incident by tbe poet, Amir Kbusrau. 
The Sultan was sitting on a monJJia (reed-chair) and Khusrau stood by his side. 
Barani definitely refers to Amir Ali Sarjandar, Mabk Ulughebi, son of Malik Targhi. 

Tajudar, Malik Ahjan and other great amirs being among the captives with 
jokes {du-$hakhat) round their necks. Malik Chajju had not yet been captured. 
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me any further harm/ For once, at least, his faith was not betrayed, 
for tile defeated nobles gave no further trouble. 

FIRUz’s MILITARY EXPEDITIONS 

Soon after his return, tlie Sultan was called upon to meet another 
militaty challenge.i7 The Sunam-Dipalpur-Multan border, to which 
Ai-Icali Khan had just been appointed, was once again invaded by the 
Mongols under one Abdullah.18 Firuz, who had grown old in his 
frontier command and delighted in opportunities of fighting the in- 
fidels, set out immediately with his army.19 The invader was contacted 
at a place named Bar-ram by the chroniclers .20 After some days of 
preliminary skirmishes between the advance-guards, in which the 
Delhi forces gained the upper hand, the Mongols agreed to withdraw 
without fighting. The Sultan exchanged friendly greetings with 
Abdullah, whom he called his son. But while Abdullah retreated across 
the frontier, a party of Mongols headed by Ulghu, another grandson 
' of Halaku, embraced Islam, remained behind and desired to be allowed 
to stay in India. The Sultan was delighted and magnam'mously invited 
them to settle in Delhi where tliey were given quarters, allowances 
and even social rank.|i\But ordinary administration was made almost 

17 Although the sequence of events is narrated differently by the chroniclers, Isaini 
and the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi agree in placing the Mongol invasion immediately 
after Chajju’s rebellion and before the Mandawar-Ranthambhor expedition. Amir 
Khusrau also seems to hint at it when describing the Sultan’s return from the campaign 
against Chajju (11, 23, 12-16). That the Mongol invasion must have taken place before 
the Sidi Maula trial is proved by the fact that Ulghu, the Mongol chief, who settled 
in Delhi after Abdullah’s invasion, reported Sidi’s Reasonable intent (Mubarak Shabi, 
65). The Sidi was arrested by Arkali Khan at Delhi while the Sultan was away owing 
to the Mandawar campaign. Khan-i Khanan, according to the Mubarak Shahi (64), died 
soon after the Mongol invasion, and Arkali Khan, a rival to his brother, had been 
recalled from Multan and left in charge of Delhi. Apparently, if Khan-i Khanan, .an 
ardent disciple of the Sidi, had been alive, the Sidi would not have been arrested. 

18 Barani (218) calls Abdullah ‘the grandson of the accursed Hallu (Halaku)’. The 
Mubarak Shahi (64) calls him ‘son of the prince of Khurasan’. 

19 As an instance of his transparent honesty, Barani (196-97) relates how, in view 
of his life-long war against the Mongols, he spoke to his wife after his accession of 
liis wish to be designated ‘Al Mujahid ft SabiUUak’ (Fighter in the Way of God) and 
desired her to suggest to the qazi and shaikhs of the city, when they came to offer 
felicitations on the occasion of the wedding of her youngest son, that they should 
petition the Sultan to permit them to include this title in the Friday Khutba. But after 
she had done so and Qazi Fakhruddin Naqila had actually made the request on the 
occasion of the new-moon felicitations, the Sultan in great humility declined it, con- 
fessing his guilt of having desired the honour which, on later consideration, he re.alized 
that he did not deserve. 

20 Isami, Futuhus Salatin, (ed. Mehdi Husain, 205); Barani, 218. 

21 Barani, 219. 
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impossible when the Sultan extended this rnagnanimity even to such 
hardened criminals as the thugs^ of whoni about a thousand were 
rounded up for proved olFences of murder and highway robbery. 
Pitying their lot, and accepting their regrets and promises, the Sultan 
had them shipped off to the lower Ganges and released on the 
Lakhnauti frontier. 

Nevertheless, the Sultan’s military energy remained unimpaired. 
In the same year he led an expedition into Rajputana against the 
Chauhanas, whose power was tlien centred at Ranlhambhor under the 
famed Hamira Deva and was expanding in all directions. They had 
practically isolated Ajmerj and even the province of Haryana felt their 
pressure, already intensified by the MewatL tribesmen, whom even 
Balbans exertions had failed to reduce. A large-scale offensive against 
them was indeed as urgent as the recovery of the Indus frontier. By 
inclination and long cjgierience, Firuz longed for an opportunity to 
cany on Tioly war and fight open battles’; hut, as the sequel showed, 
a sustained campaign to re-impose paramountcy required more cal- 
culated aggressiveness and persistence tl>an what he admittedly 
possessed. 

Passing through Rewari and Namaul, thenoyal forces entered 
Alwar and invested Mandawar,22 perhaps the northern-most outpost 
of the Chauhanas. The fortress offered no great resistance and the 
ravaged countryside yielded a rich booty in cattle. Advancing towards 
Ranthambhor through the Kerauli region, vvesl of the Chambal, the 
royal forces arrived in two weeks near Jbain, which guarded the 
approaches to the Chauhana capital. A reconnoitring party sent 
under Qara Bahadur having repulsed a Rajput sally, a larger detacli- 
ment was sent the next day, which, pushing to within two farsangs 
of the fort, signally defeated a much stronger force of Rajputs, who 
foolishly came out of the fortress to engage the attackers in a frontal 
battle. The Chauhana commander, a renosvned svarrior named Cardan 
Saini, was killed and the vanquished Rajputs, fleeing in all directions, 
were pursued across the Chambal, Kunwari and Banas rivers. Following 
this defeat, the commandant evacuated the Jhain fortress and retired 
to Ranthambhor. Jhain was then dismantled.23 ^Vhile the soldiers 
plundered and gathered booty, the Sultan's iconoclastic zeal sought 

22 Barani and llubamk Shahl call tlie place *Mandot’. but Isaml has 'Mandawar* 
and the Tabaqal-l AkbH has the iropossiWe TvJandu’. Jt is impossible to idenfJy it 
with any other place except Mandawar in the Siwalilc hills. Only Isami (208-9) and 
Mubarak Shahl (64) refer la the captare of the fortress, „hich according to the latter, 

fernr months. This duration presumably covered the campaigns against Jhain and 
Ranthambhor also. ‘ ° ° 

23 lU/tahul Fuluh, 21-SO. 
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satisfaction in breaking tlie idols even tliougb he admii-ed tlie sculp- 
tures and the car\fings.24 

While Jliain was thus reduced, reportedly with suiprising ease, the 
capture of Ranthambhor proved a more difficult proposition. The for- 
tress was strong and situated on a steep hill. The Sultan decided on 
a siege and from his camp at Jhain issued orders for the construction 
of the necessary catapults {maghrabis), sahats and gargajes and the 
preparation of a pasheh. While the work was in progress, Fiiuz rode 
out to inspect. But as he looked at the impregnable fort and considered 
the cost of the assault in tenns of the sufferings of his troops, he 
became sentimental; and his determination, already weakened by 
reports of conspiracy in the capital and in his own camp, finally gave 
M'ay, Refusing to risk ‘the hair of a single Musalman for ten such forts’, 
he ordered an immediate withdrawal. The protesting Alimad Chap 
pointed to the danger of thus emboldening tire Hindus and asked him 
to follow at least such kings as Mahmud and Sanjar, whose undoubted 
piety never limited tlieir kingly action. But Firuz countered it witli 
no more convincing argument than to reaffirm his old convictions and 
mth a righteous, Ijut illogical refusal, to be compared with such 
worthy kings whose dpminions, unlike his, ‘contained not a single 

idolater’,25 

FIRUZ AXD CONSPIRATORS — CASE OF SIDI AIAULA 

It was evident that the idealist monarcli would never learn state- 
craft, and wliile Bai'ani, equally unpolitical, showered praise on his 
‘essential goodness’, mminurings among his courtiers grew loud and 
persistent. In private gatlierings and over wine-cups, tliey discussed 
his excessive liumilit)'- and woeful incapacity to inspire fear. In one 
such gatlieiing during the Mandawar-Ranthambhor campaign, held 
at the house of Malik Tajuddin Kuchi, with wine adding to the un- 
resti’ained expression of feelings, some of the Sultan s closest adherents 
uttered moutlifuls about killing tlie old man and raising Tajuddin 
Kuchi to the throne. The report of such seditious, though drunken, 
talk incensed even the mild Firuz; but he merely summoned them 
to a private audience and confronted them once again with tlie 
impassioned reiteration of his humanitarianism. He stung their con- 
science when, warming up, he drew his sword and dared them to kill 
him. The interiuew ended, as that of the Kara rebels had done, over 
blissful cups of ivine, tlie poetrj^-eciting Sultan melting in tears as 

24 Miftahul Futus (30) says that in the whole operation against Jhain only one 
Turkish soldier was wounded, while thousands of Rawats were slain 1 

25 Barani, 214-18, 
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tlie court wit, Nusrat Sabbali, made a clever and flattering confession, 
and asked forgiveness for the loquacious boozers’. The most persistent 
of his detractors, however, were banished to tlieir iqtas for the period 
of one year.26 

In only one instance of a suspected conspiracy Firuz took firmer 
action, but even this was of a piece \’fith his impulsive nature. This 
was the execution of the popularlj' venerated, foreign-bom recluse, 
named Sidi Maula, the attraction of whose ascetic piety was heighten- 
ed by a mysterious source of great wealth with which he maintained 
a vast khanqah, lavishly entertaining people of all classes. Sidi evident- 
ly belonged to an unorthodox sect of dtinceshes, and from the reign 
of Kaiqubad his astonishing charities had increasingly made him an 
institution which, latterly drew to him, along with religious devotees, 
most of the dispossessed Balbani amirs and officers. Among his con- 
stant visitors were also some leading men of the new regime, tlie 
scheming Qazi Jalal Kashani, and the religious-minded Crown-prince, 
Klian-i Klianan, who, however, died on the eve of the Mandawar 
expedition. The saint may not have been entirely disinterested in the 
resulting potentiality of his position but the report, made by the 
Immigrant Mongol chief, Mabk UIghu, of a conspiracy to have the 
Sultan murdered on a Friday by two Hindu officers of the old regime, 
Hathya Paik and Niranjan Kotwal w’ilh a xiew to his own installation 
as the Khalifa, was never proved.87 

A near-contemporary author, however, stresses the jealousy of a 
rival sect of durweshes to whose accusations the violent-tenmcred 
Arkali Klian, with his dislike for his elder brother’s friends, lent a 
crediJous ear and had tlie accused arrested and prosecuted while the 
Sultan was away at Mandawar. They were brought before the Sultan 
on his return. Unable in any case to substantiate the firmly denied 
charge, and the ulama interdicting a suggested ordeal by fire, the 
Sultan, seemingly convinced of their guilt, executed the two Hindus, 
Hathya and Niranjan, banished Qazi Jalal and the Balbani oSiceis, 
and then hotly turned to die Sidi for meddling in politics. As the 
latter repeated his dem’al, Frruz Tost hfe composure and, in impatient 
anger, appealed to a group of qalandars, eagerly ivaiting for tlie 
opportuni^’, to avenge him ‘on Uiis man’. And, with a callousness 

26 Ibid., 190-92. 

27 Barani sa)'s (210): "Hie maulazadtu (freedmen) of Balban, who were the sons 

of maUks and amirs and were without oieans of subsistence, jobless, wdlbout i<)(as and 
without soldiers, and Niranjan (cv Biranjlaa) and Hstya Faii, who belonged 

to the group of recTdess wTCstJers (pohSitcans) and had a Kving grant of one laVh of ji/als 
a year in the reign of Balban but bad been reduced to penury during the Jalali era; 
these and other dismissed high c^cen began to frequent the Ihrmqah of Sidi Maula.’ 
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surprising in a nature so gentle and merciful, he looked on approvingly 
as the Sidi, pounced upon and mercilessly knifed, was finally crushed 
under the feet of an elephant on Arkali Khans instmction. A violent 
dust-storm, followed by a drought lasting long enough to create 
famine conditions in tlie city and in the Siwaliks, together with the 
tragic end of tlie Sultan, continued to furnish the Sidi’s admirers with 
the looked-for proofs of his innocence.ss 

Nonedieless, the sultanat suiwived tlie Sultans foibles and held 
together, as a tribute to tlie solidity of Balban’s work and the eflForts 
of Firuzs unenviably placed officers.29 If his heart recoiled from the 
sanguinary implications of a strong, centralized and expansionist state, 
he at least trusted his governors witli the freedom to rule witli conven- 
tional vigour and enterprise. While this ensured a fairly orderly 
administration, it also opened tlie way to eventual expansion, and, in 
so doing, ended die stagnation to which Firuz’s passivity direatened 
to subject the state. The process, almost symbolizing the pitiless 
appraisal of histor)% however, swept off the man himself, who with 
so tragic courage clung to an ideal diat the world has yet to appreciate. 

CONSPIRACYOFALIGURSHASP 

To the vacant governorship of Kara, Jalaluddin had appointed his 
deceased elder brother’s son, Ali Gurshasp (later Sultan Alauddin), 
whom he had brought up from infancy and had given his daughter 
in marriage. The young man had grown up a perfect opposite of his 
uncle, calculating, unscrupulous and aggressii'e, with an ambition 
which he found constantly diwarted b}' liis haughty, sharp-tongued 
wife and his '^modier-iii-law. But domestic misery only increased his 
thirst for avenging liimself on the family and his unsympathetic critics 
by deeds diat would free him from the galling family tutelage and 
ensure him an independent, perhaps glorious, existence. At Kara he 
found Mahk Cliajju’s erstwhile supporters only too willing to help 
him to realize his dreams and, as money was the first requisite, raids 
on, tlie neighbouring Hindu states seemed to assure a working capital. 
Since Dellii appeared to have its eyes fixed on Rajputana, Ali turned 
to tlie Paramara state of Malwa, a country progressively declining 
from tlie turn of die centuiy and now in tlie process of dismemberment 
by the neigliboming Baghela, Yadava and Cliauhana powers, 20 and 

28 Isami (211-14) says that the famine lasted for two years; Barani more correctly 
(210) says that in the following year (1296) the monsoon was heavy. 

29 ‘During the reign of Jalaluddin’, Barani tells us (205), ‘it was impossible for 
the officers to behave in a high-handed manner wth the people.’ 

SO For an account of the Paramara Kingdom in decline, see D. C; Ganguli, History 
of the Paramara Dynasty, Dacca, 1933. 
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whose temples, though occasionally plundered in the past, could still 
jaeld great religious and material satisfaction. With the Sultan's sanc- 
tion, given with more zeal than calculation, Ali accordingly led, to- 
wards the end of 1293, a raiding expedition via Chanderi to Bhilsa. 
With resistance given no time to foregather, he amply rewarded him- 
self on the ancient town and its richly endowed temples. He returned 
with an immense booty, in cattle, precious metals and the inevitable 
idol to he trampled under the zealot's feet. All this Ali shrewdly 
invested in winning the Sultan s greater confidence and affection. But 
the most valued asset he kept to himself — the assiduously gathered 
knowledge of the fabled wealth of the southern Hindu kingdoms, the 
state of their defences and the routes thereto. South of the Vindhyas 
was almost virgin territory for Muslim arms, for the Yadava kingdom, 
with a fatal unconcern for tlie significant course of events in the north, 
was merrily pursuing the age-old chivalric wars of dynastic rivalry. 
Ali Gurshasp, therefore, planned to enrich himself by a well-concealed 
raid on this kingdom and therewith to strike for independent 
sovereignly. 

His move succeeded, for the Sultan, confronling his nephew’s 
detractors with what he fondly believed was additional proof of his 
loyalty, marked his appreciation by giving liim his deceased father’s 
office of ariZ’i mamatik and adding Awadh to his goven^orship. He 
further granted All’s request for permission to utilize the surplus 
revenue (/oieosif) of his province in enlisting extra troops to be used, 
os he represented, for enriching the Sultan’s treasury liy raids into 
the sveahhy but lightly defended countries beyond Clianderl. 

In about a year Ah had collected his equipment, and at the 
beginning of the winter of 1295 he set out at llic head of about eight 
thousand picked cavalry for an nssanll on Deogir (Devagiri), the 
Yadava capital, then under Bama Chandra Deva (1271.1310), basking 
in the reflected glory of his earlier exploits. It was an amazing feat, 
performed with exceptional daring, lie left Alaul Mulk, uncle of llie 
historian, Ziauddin Barani, in charge of the Kara administration with 
instructions to keep Delhi constantly deluded about his real destina- 
tion, and struck across Bundclkhand. Ilis eight weeks’ march through 
the difficult and unfriendly countiy’ was cased by the assumed manner 
of a fugitive fleeing from the wrath of the Sultan of Delhi, so that he 
met svith little prepared defence at the Yadava frontier town of 
Ellichpur. Passing alrnost effortlessly through the Ghati Lajaura, he 
descended with the directness of lightning on the capital. With his 
army awav on an expedition witli the crown-prince, Singhana, and 
with provisions running low, Kama Chandra was too unnerved to 
accept the challenge of a siege and offered submission. But before 
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the invader could collect the promised ransom, the impetuous Singhana 
returned with the army and, heedless of his father’s importunities, 
counter-attacked. But Ah’s resourcefulness more than neutralized his 
initial setback and the twice-defeated Eai of Devagiri had to pay a 
far heavier indemnity than before, and also agreed to die victorious 
soldiers plundering the city. The resulting gain, in gold and silver, 
pearl and precious stones, silk-stuff and slaves, elephants and horses, 
exceeded the victors wildest dreams, for the kingdom had for cen- 
turies attracted, through its ports and trading centres, vast overseas 
wealtli. No sultan of Delhi had ever possessed anything like it. 

News of Ali Gurshasp’s exploit had meanwhile trickled through 
to Firuz who, aldiough slightly hurt by his nephew’s secretiveness, 
was yet pleased at the prospect of so vast treasure coming to him. 
So he moved to Gwalior to receive the victorious prince who, he 
fondly hoped, would come to meet him before I'etuming to Kara.-‘3i 
\^dien rumour of All’s return journey direct to Kara began to circulate 
among the people, the Sultan summoned his council to deliberate on 
the proper course of action. Realists like Alunad Chap, who knew Ali 
better, urged strong measures against such an unauthorized campaign 
and warned him of the consequences of allowing the ambitious young 
man to carry all his wealth straight to Kara. The Sultan was, therefore, 
urged to march at once to intercept Ali at Chanderi. But Jalaluddin’s 
faith in his nephew could not be shaken and in spite of Alimad’s 
despairing cry to ‘kill us all if your Majesty means to return to Dellii’, 
he journeyed back to die capital, to wait hopefully for All’s presenta- 
tion of the spoils and to accept his apologies. In his court was Almas 
Beg, All’s younger brother, also married to one of die Sultan’s 
daughters, who, on instructions from his returning brother, schemed 
to keep the old man deluded with assurances and pleasant expectations 
while Ali speedily marched back to his province. From there he sent 
a detailed report, confessing his guilt and asking for a letter of pardon 
under the Sultan’s tatiqi (signature) before he could dare present 
himself. Tor he was uncertain as to what his enemies might have done 
to poison his uncle’s mind during his one year’s absence’. The Sultan 
was only too ready to send the letter through special messengers. But 
the latter, astounded at what they learnt at Kara of Ali’s military 
strength and designs, were detained and prevented from communicat- 
ing with Delhi. Ali’s plan, in pursuance of which he had already 
arranged to secure a passage over the Ghagra, was to seize Lakhnauti, 
a country which had lately asserted its independence and was now 
under Balban’s grandson, Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikaus. But his uncles 


31 Tarlhh-i Mubarak Shah!, 67. 
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credulity held out a richer possibility. Almas Beg succeeded in 
persuading the guileless old man that his brother was deeply and 
desperately weighed dowm by his sense of guilt and that, unless the 
Sultan personally conveyed his pardon, it was to be feared that he 
would commit suicide as he alway's carried poison in his handker- 
chief. Greatly concerned, and with his affectionate heart welling up 
for his nephew, Firuz decided to see him at once and sent Almas 
ahead to keep him from self-destruction with the assurance of his own 
expeditious arrival. 

ASSASSINATION OF JALALUDDIN FIRUZ K H A L J I 

And so, "his doom pulling him by the hair’, as Barani puts it, 
heedless, and even resentful, of all counsels of caution, Firuz set out 
straight for the trap laid for him by his beloved nephew. Directing 
Ahmad Chap to take the main army by land to Kara and only a 
thousand soldiers journeying along the river with him, he embarked, 
early in the month of Ramazan 695 (July 1296) on a barge to journey 
do%vn the Ganges, then swollen by heavy rains. As the royal barge 
neared the town of Kara on 17 Ramazan^- (20 July), Ali, leaving 
nothing to chance, sent Almas over to induce the Sultan to leave the 
troop-laden boats on the other side, lest his brother take fright and 
kill himself. Even the few confidants who remained with the Sultan 
were, on the same plea, made to unbuckle their weapons, and their 
hearts sank as they saw Ali’s troops, armed to the teeth, alarmingly 
drawn up on the bank of the Ganges at its confluence with the 
Jumna. Complaining feebly of Alis lack of courtesy in not coming 
forward even now to receive him, to which Almas gave a suitablv 
deceitful reply, Firuz resignedly sat back to recite the Quran while 
his attendant nobles despaired of their lives. At the landing Ali came 
forward with his retinue, and ceremoniously threw himself at his 
uncle’s feet. Jalaluddin affectionately raised him, kissed him on the 
cheek, and chiding him for doubting his . uncle’s love, drew him 
towards the barge. Tlie signal was then given. The first blow proved 
ineffectual,' but as the Sultan ran tosvards his boat a second stroke 
felled him, and his severed head, raised aloft bn a spear, fixediv 
stared under tlie setting sun as the faithless nephew, quickly spread- 
ing tlie royal canopy over his head, proclaimed himself king.S-'^ The 

32 Barani ^ves 17 Ramazaa 693, as the date of Finiz’s assassination and the 
proclamatioii of Alauddins accession at Kara. But -Amir Khnsrau gives the date of 
Alaaddin’s accession as Wednesday, 16 Ramazan €95 (19 July 1290). Khusraus dale 
Is more reliable. 

3.3 Barani. 223-26, Only Isamt (219, 233) mentions , Alauddin s proper name, 
which is supported by Barani also (174, 234 ). ‘ ‘ ' ' ' • * • 
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nobles and soldiers on die boats were killed and the aimy marching 
by land under Ahmad Chap returned to Dellii in great distress. 

Although inconsequential at die end, Jalaluddin’s reign bridged 
the experimental age of the Mameluks widi the planned imperialist 
economy of Alauddin. History used him as an instrument to end the 
retrogressive, outmoded racial polity of the- Turks and to set die 
stage for an integrated Indo-Muslim state. In this task his stubborn 
romanticism proved a necessarj^ equipment, for it doubdess eased 
the process of transition and blunted deep-seated prejudices. Like the 
reformed Asoka, he aimed at inling by human love and faidi, but if 
he paid for its failure nobl}' with his own life, it was an indictment 
which mankind has since done little to ex'piate. 
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CAPTURE OF DELHI 

Ali Gursiusp, ^vTio WAS PBOCLAiiiED Sultan with the title of 
‘Alauddunya wad Din ^fuliamtnad Shah-us Sultan’, \vhilc the head of 
his murdered uncle was being circulated on a spear in his camp in 
the failing sunlight to be sent to Awadii later, was the eldest son of 
Jalaluddins elder brother, Shiliabuddin Mas'ud. lie had three youn- 
ger brothers, Almas Beg, Qutiugh Tigin and Muhammad, but only 
Almas Beg finds a place in histoiy.t Heinous as the murder of 
Jalaluddin was, a student of Muslim monarchy has to admit that such 
crimes were quite in consonance with its cenluiy'-old traditions and, 
what is equally important, tliey did not prove that the conspirators 
were necessarily guilty of any moral turpitude. Amir Kliusrau, who 
wrote in the time of Alauddin,^ and Isami, who wrote when Alaud- 
din’s family had vaaislied, agree in describing Alauddin as ‘a man of 
destiny’ — a chosen instrument. ‘W^en God helps a man', says the 
latter, *tlie whole ^vorId is obedient to him.’ Such assertions suffer 
from oversimplification. In the years to come Alauddin was to pride 
himself on the fact that, tliough a stranger to book-Icaniing, he had 
learnt in llie one school that matters — the school of experience; and 
as we follow his career year by year, we find him patient, cautious, 
bold, ruthless, and capable of planning and organizing. In fact, con- 
fronted by new and unexpected situations, he rapidly developed all 
the faculties that are required for the governance of men, and to 
strengthen his mind and \viIl-powcr (we assert on the basis of good 
authorities) he had a firm faith in God and ^vas confident that all his 
actions would be forgiven because his real object was the service of 
‘the people of God’.3 According to Hajiud Dabir, he svas about 
thirty at the time of his accession and died at the ago of fifty .‘t 

India has had a cultural unity from time immemorial; hut 
Alauddin gave it such administrative units’ as was possible under 
medieval conditions of communication and transport for the first 
time after the Gupta era. He knew how to say his prayers, but he 
never fasted and, quite against the general tradition of Muslim 

1 Isami,' 220. 

2 Datcal Rani: '\\licn help from tlic Uiisccn comes lo the chosen man, his desires 
are realized beyond his expectations.* 

S KJiaind ifafaUt, 341. 

4 Z<s/ful Valili, 78S; quoted hy Dr. K. S. l.al, Khaljit, 41. 
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kings, lie did not go to tlie Friday congregational prayers, Tlie only 
contcmporaiy in whose sanctity he believed was Shaikh Nizaiiiuddin 
Auliya, but it was against the principles of the Shaikli to meet persons 
of worldly authority, and Alauddin did not seek a personal interview 
which tlie Shaikli would have refused. He insisted that he was a 
Muslim and a bom-Muslim’ and thus acquainted with the Muslim 
ways of life and traditional faith. But so far as the Muslim uJama 
were concerned, he allowed this army of prayer’ to be controlled, 
managed and provided for by his Sadrus Sudur. He took no interest 
in them or in their opponents, ‘the Muslim philosophers’ .5 His mind 
was thus, fortunately, free from all a priori prejudices and fanaticisms, 
and he brought to his task a freshness of outlook and a capacity 
to learn that had been wanting in all the previous rulers of 
DcUii. 

The first two days after his accession at Kara were devoted to the 
formation of a provisional government and prepai'ations for tlie 
march to Dellii. The Sultan’s brother, Almas Beg, was given the title 
of Ulugh Khan; Malik Nusrat Jalesari of Nusrat Khan; Malik Yusuf 
Hizhabruddin of Zafar Klian; and Sanjar, the brother of the Sultan’s 
wife, Mahni, (who, according to Isami® had ro)'al blood in his veins) 
got the title of Alp Klian. 'Alauddin raised his confidential friends to 
the status of amirs, and tliose who were already amirs were raised to 
the grade of maliks.’“ The rainfall was severe,- 'The Ganges and tlie 
Jumna looked like tlie sea and eveiy streamlet had swollen to the size 
of the Jumna and the Ganges.’ This suited Alauddin, for his first task 
was to enlist soldiers. So he started in the midst of tlie rains, and 
directed his officers to enlist as many soldiers as possible without 
insisting on traditional technicalities, like testing a soldier’s capacity 
or asking him to produce sureties. To draw attention to the Sultan’s 
munificence, a small wooden munjaniq or catapult was constmeted 
and five mans of go.Id-pieces were shot from it at tlie waiting multi- 
tude at die pitching of the royal tent in the evening. 

Alauddin decided diat his army was to march to DeUii in two 
sections, the first led by himself and Nusrat Klian via Badaun and 
Baran (Buland Sliahr) and die other led by Zafar Khan via Koil 
(Aligarh). Alauddin knew die value of trained soldiers for militar}' 
tasks, but the enterprise before him was not militar}^ but political. 

5 Barani, 338: ‘He was extremely slack in performing the obligations of the 
shariat and did not know what it was to pray or fast. He had strong faith in tradi- 
tional Islam— like the ignorant. He neither k-new nor heard nor uttered the expressions 
(of heretical Muslims) of had religion and had faith.’ 

6 Isami, 240, 

7. Barani, 242. 
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What he wanted was numbers and an upsurge of political opinion in 
his favour. ‘Within two or three weeks the news that Alauddin was 
marching on Delhi, while scattering gold among the people and 
enlisting as many horsemen as he could find, spread through the 
villages and to\vns of Hindustan, and all sorts of people — military 
and nonmilitarj'— came running to the Sultan.’ By the time he 
reached Badaun, 56,000 horse and 60,000 foot had collected under 
his banners. At Baran (Buland Shahr) the great Jalali nobles — Tajul 
Mulk Kuchi, Malik Abaji Akhur-bek, Malik Amir Ali Diwana, Malik 
Usman Amir-akhiir, Malik Amir Kalan, Malik Umar Surkha and 
Malik Hiranmar — who had been sent against him, decided to join 
him. Alauddin gave every one of them 39, 40 and, in some cases, even 
50 mans of gold, and their soldiers got a reward of 300 silver iankas 
per head. ‘This broke the Jalali family and the nobles at Delhi began 
to waver.’ But the boats of the Jumna were not under his control and 
Alauddin had to wait till the rising of the Canopus in October, when 
the river became fordable. 

Alauddin had naturally kept himself informed of the events at 
Delhi, On receiving the news of Jalaluddin’s murder, the court 
observ’ed three days of mourning and then, without consulting the 
nobles, the MalkaA Jahan placed her youngest son, Qadr Xhan, a 
youth incapable of managing state*affairs, on the throne with the 
title of Ruknuddin Ibranim. Then she removed the court from 
Kailugarhi to the QasrA Sahz inside Delhi, began to distribute the 
Iqtas among the Jalali nobles and to pass orders on stale*papcrs. Her 
second son, Arkali Khan, who had retired to his governorship of 
Multan %vithout his father’s permission, was deeply wounded by his 
mothers behaviour and decided not to come. Alauddin was cautious, 
if not afraid, of Arkali, who alone could match his military reputa- 
tion. On hearing that Arkali was not coming, he ordered his drums 
to be beaten in joy. ^Vhen the Jalali nobles joined Alauddin at Baran, 
the Malka-i Jahan wTOte to Arkali in despair, asking him to come in 
haste, to forgive his stupid mother’s faults and to .seize his father’s 
throne. But Arkali was unmoved. It is too late, he replied. Whether 
Arkali could have reached Delhi in time after his father’s death may 
be doubted. But it is difficult to explain why he did nothing to 
ensure his future security. 

ACCESSION AND THE C O A I. ITI O N G O V E R N M E N T 

In the second week of October Alauddin crossed the Jumna fords 
and encamped at Siri. Ruknuddin came out to oppose him, but at 
about midnight the left \ving of his army raised a tumult and went 
over to Alauddin. Towards the end of the night in utter distress 
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Ruknuddin re-entered the city by the Badaun Gate, collected in 
haste whatever cash and horses he could, and took the road to 
Multan by tlie Ghazni Gate. Pie was accompanied by his mother and 
the harani, Ulghu, Ahmad Ghap and Malik Qutbuddin Alavi and his 
sons. 

All oflBcers of Delhi, \vho wanted to keep their posts, hurried to 
submit to Alauddin— ministers, qazts, sacks, shiihnas, and kohvals 
with the keys of their forts. It was unnecessary for him to botlier 
about anybody’s individual acceptance. On 21 October 1296, 
(Monday, 22 Zil Hij a.h. 700) he ascended tire tlirone at the White 
Palace {Qasr-i Safecl) of Iltutmish and tire Red Palace {Qasr-i Lai) of 
Balban. Till the construction of the liazar Siifim (tliousand column) 
Palace at Shi, the Red Palace remained the royal residence. 

In die years to come Alauddin was not afraid of challenging and 
crushing opposition. But at die start of his reign he wisely decided 
that his best course was to obtain general acceptance; so he organized 
a coahtion government consisting of diree elements — die nobles of 
the old Mameluk regime, who were still in office; the officers of 
Jalaluddin who had come over to his side; and officers appointed by 
Alauddin himself. The wizarat was assigned to Kliwaja Kliatir, ‘the best 
of wazirs’. Qazi Sadiuddin Arif, who was appointed Sadr-i Jahan and 
Head Qazi of the empire brought dignity and honour to his two 
offices; he was not distinguished for his learning, but he knew tire 
Delhi underworld and none of its prominent rascals could practise 
any fraud or deception in his court.8 The Saiyijid Ajal, Shaikhul Islam 
and KJcatib of die old regime were confirmed in their posts. The 
dhoan-i insha (central secretariat) was assigned to Umdatul Mulk Ala 
Dabir. Of his two promising and brilliant sons, Malik Hamiduddin 
and Malik A'izzuddin, one was given a high status in the court and 
the other -was directed to look after die affairs of the secretariat. Malik 
Fakhruddin Kuchi, who had accompanied Sultan Jalaluddin to Kara 
but had been arrested and forgiven, was appointed dad-hek of Dellii.9 
Nusrat Khan, though he held the higher office of malik naib (or 
regent), was appointed kotwal of Delhi during die first year of the 
reign. Zafar Klian was appointed minister of war; Mahk Abaji Jalali 
got the post of akhiir-bek, and Malik Hiranmar die post of naib-i 
harbek. Alaul Mulk, uncle of the historian, Ziauddin Barani, was 
assigned die territories of Kara and Awadli, and the historian’s father. 


8 Ibid., 350. 

9 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 69. His great claim to forgiveness at the hands of 
Alauddin lay in the fact that he had always given the wrong advice to his predecessor. 
The Kuchi family had survived from the Mameluk period. 
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Muidul Mulk, who had been an officer of Arkali Klian but had stayed 
on in Delhi, was given the governorship {naijahat tea hJnvajgi) of 
Baran (Buland Shahr). Bialik Jnuna Scniorio [qadhn) was appointed 
naib’i vakildar. State-grants of all tj'pcs and cliaritablc endowments, 
etc. were not only confirmed but even increased, and new state-orders 
(misaJs) to this effect were issued. Barani sums up his impressions of 
this year, but primarily as a citizen of Delhi : 

‘The court of Sultan Alauddin was adorned by the Jalali and Alai 
khans and maliks in a way that no previous reign had witnessed. . . . 
Tlie old army with tlic new recruits had groum in size and every 
man was given tlic salary of one year and six months as in am in 
cash. In this year both the nobles and tlic commons had such 
delights and enjoyments as I have not seen in any other reign, and 
those older than me also cannot remember such a happy ycar.’il 

But the sultanat -of Delhi had to be seen with reference to the rest 
of India and its prospects seemed gloomy. Ninety years of Turkish 
domination over northern India had only partially succeeded in con- 
solidating the power of the sultans of Delhi. Tlic task of enforcing 
the imperial authority and of initiating even a seemingly effective 
system of administration was far from complete. Numerous discordant 
elements were threatening on all .sides. In the west, the Ravi was 
the limit of the sphere of tlic Sultans authority. Samana and Dipnlpur 
were regarded as tlie most important frontier outposts. Beyond Lahore, 
the Punjab was almost a nc^-man’s land, constantly convulsed by the 
risings of the Kliokars or the invasions of the Mongols. Multan, at the 
moment, was in the hands of Arkali Klian, who was bitterly hostile 
to Alauddin and extended protection to fugitives from Dcllii. Tlic 
Rajput states still boasted of their independence. Chitor and Ran- 
thambhor were the great centres of Rajput power; and only five years 
before tlio pride of Jalaluddin had been liumiliatcd in an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce the latter to subjection. Further south lay Gujarat, 
where the Vaghelas were continuing a glorious tradition of triumph 
and prosperity'. In Central India, Dhar, U/;ain ajjd CJjandcri only 
occasionally succumbed to the militaiy' pressure from the north. All 
round tlie kingdom of DcUiI there was a strong belt of opposition to 
the Turkish rule; the intrepid defiance of the chiefs of this region had 
been a constant source of headache to the Delhi authorities, and even 
strong rulers like Balban had to lead frequent military campaigns 

10 So called to distinguish from Muhammad bln Tu^uq, who got this title 
later. 

11 Barani, 248. 
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for their suppression. Further cast, Bihar and Bengal were virtually 
independent. The country south of the Vindliyas was in a state of 
chronic political struggle as before. The Yadavas of Devagiri had 
recovered their lost prestige and power. The Kakih^as of Warangal, 
the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra, the Cholas, the Cheras and the 
Paud)^as kept fighting with each other and had not the least idea of 
what the future had in store. 

MULTAN 

For an ambitious ruler hkc Alauddin, whose desire was to become 
the emperor of India, the range and variety of problems w'^crc 
stupendous. He may, or may not, have realized their intensity and 
extent, but if W'e may judge by results, he seems to have devoted the 
first tw'O years of his reign to obseiwing the W'orking of tlie govern- 
ment, planning and thinking. Later on his ambition increased owing 
to his successes, and his military and ci\ol talents developed through 
experience. 

His immediate task w'as to eliminate the surviving members of the 
former Sultan’s famil}'. He entrusted the work to his two trusted 
generals, Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khair, w'ho marched to Multan at 
the head of an army thirty to forty thousand strong. They closely 
invested the cit}’’, and although Arkali Khan had made adequate 
provisions for its defence, he W'as betraj’ed b}"^ the kotwal and the 
leading citizens, w'ho saw' clearly that there could be only one end to 
the struggle. The unfortunate members of Jalali family sought the 
intercession of Shaikh Ruknuddin (grandson of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariya), W'ho succeeded in persuading the generals to promise them 
security of. life. But tlie promise, if given, w'as not kept. Multan was 
occupied and tlie two sons of Jalaluddin wn'th their family and follow'- 
ers w'ere taken into custod}'. While Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan were 
escorting the pri.soncrs to Delhi, Nusiat Khan, w'ho had brought 
instruction from the Sultan, met them at Abuhar and took charge of 
the prisoners. Arkali Khan, Ruknuddin Ibrahim, Ulghu and Alimad 
Chap w'ere blinded, their women w'cre arrested, and their slaves and 
property confiscated. The sons of Sultan Jalaluddin w'crc inqirisdncd 
in Hansi, and the sons of Ai'kali Khaii w-ere put to death. The Malka-i 
Jahan and odier ladies of the haram along with Alimad Chap were 
brought to Dellii, where they w'ere kept under surveillance in the 
house of Nusrat Klian. 

THE INVASION OF K A U A R, BATTLE OF J A R A N - M A N J U R 

In the W'intcr of 1297-9S Alauddin had to face a Mongol invasion. 
Reduced to simple prose, the contemporary and official account of 
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Amir Khusrau runs as foUows.Is 

‘The Tatar army, like a deluge, marched boldly from the Sulai- 
man mountains {Koh-i Jiidi) and crossed the Bias, the Jhelum and 
the Sutlej. They set fire to the fields (nai) of the Khokar villages; 
the houses of Qusur were destroyed; and the light (of the burning 
houses and villages) could be seen from the suburbs of the city. 
In any case, the tumult thej' raised was such as could not but 
reach the imperial ear. The deceased Ulugh Khan, who was the 
right hand of the slate, was directed to march with the right 
wing of the army and the iiccessaiy officers. Crossing the distance 
of two marches in one dav, the Klian reached Jaran-Manjur on 
the bank of the Sutlej on 5 Febniary 129S (Thursday, 2 Rabi II 
A.H. 697) and directed his soldiers to cross the river without the 
help of boats. The Mongols, who pretended to such braver)’ 
before the army of Delhi had crossed the river, fled like ants and 
locusts and were trampled like ants. To be short, 20,000 Mongols 
were sent to eternal sleep. As to the personal iiiman of Kadar, the 
wounded were beheaded and the su^^’ivo^.s w’erc put in chains. 
Ulugh Khan celebrated this victor)' over the carrion-eaters of 
Qaidu and then brought the prisoners to Delhi where they were 
trampled to death by the elephants.’ 

THE FALL OF THE OLD NOBILITY 

In the second year of the reign Nusrat Klian was appointed wazir; 
we are not told whether Khwaja Kliatir was dead or had been dis- 
missed. Alaul Mulk came to Delhi with the maliks, amirs, elephants 
and treasures, which Alauddin had left with him at Kara. As he had 
grown ver)' fat and inactive, the office of the kotwal of Dellii was 
transferred to him from the slavc-olficers {mamehihi) of Malikul 
Umara Fakhniddin, the former kotwal of Delhi, and all non-Turkish 
municipal employees {bandiijan-i Tazik) were placed under his 
control, j 

Alauddin now decided to overthrow the coalition government he 
had formed by liquidating all officers not appointed by him — the 
remnant of the officers of the old Mameluk regime as well as those 

12 Khazainul Futuh, 33-3V. Sarani (250) k probably conpct in saying that the 
army was led by both Zafar Khan and Ulu^ Khan. But since Alauddin had de\-eloped 
a dtslihe for the memory of Zafar Khan, K^srau males no reference to him anywhere 
in the Kfiazalnul Futuh. 

Khusrau uses Tatars, Mongols and even Turics and Chinese as equivalent terms. 
The reference to 'the carrion-eaters of Qaidu’ males it clear that this Mongol army 
bad come from Central Asia and had not been sent by the Il-Khaa of Persia. 
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who had deserted to him from the family of his uncle. Barani is our 
only direct authority on the matter, but the record of future years is 
not intelligible except on the basis of what he says.i3 The great curse 
of the Mameluk regime had been the constant conflict between die 
crown and its nobles or highest oflicers, and die persistent effort of 
the nobles had been to put die crown into commission, so that one 
of dieir own groups may control the whole government. The rebel- 
lion of Chajju and Amir Ali Sarjandav against Jalaluddin, and the 
treasonable talk of the Mameluk nobles at the court itself had shown 
what stuff diis nobility was made of. Alauddin decided now to show 
his hand in a way diat would leave the countiy in no doubt as to 
who was the real master. 'After the government of Alauddin had 
grown firm’, Barani tells us, ‘all the Jalali maliks — who had betrayed 
die family of their master and joined Alauddin and obtained mans of 
gold and offices and iqtas from him — were arrested in die capital or 
in the army; some were dirown into forts and imprisoned; others were 
blinded and die rest were put to death.l4 The money diey had 
obtained from Alauddin was seized along with their own goods and 
properties. Their houses were made die propert}^ of the Sultan and 
their villages and gardens were brought into the klialisa. Nothing 
was left for their sons. Their families were overthrowm, and their 
soldiers and slaves were assigned to the Alai amirs. Only three per- 
sons from among die Jalali maliks were spared, and till die end of 
Alauddin’s reign they received no injuiy at his hands — Malik 
Qutbuddin Alavi; Mahk Nasiruddin Rana, the shuhna of the elephants; 
and Malik Amir Jamal Klialji, father of Qadr Kiiand-? These three 
had not deserted Sultan Jalaluddin and his sons nor taken anv 
money from Sultan Alauddin. So these diree remained safe, while all 
odier Jalali amirs were torn up, root and branch. This }^ear Nusrat 
Khaii realized a karor of cash by his demands and confiscations and 
put it in the treasury .’16 According to the Muslim shanat, a slave is 
inlierited by his master, he cannot marry without the penuission of 
his master, and his children are also the slaves of his master. What- 
ever reasons may have inspired Sultan Mu'izzuddin Gliuri to 
organize a bureaucracy of slaves, the tendency of strong monarclis 

13 Barani, 257. 

14 With two or three exceptions, no persons from the families of the liquidated 
nobles are referred to in future years. 

15 It is obvious from their surnames that none of the three nobles spared belong- 
ed to the Mameluk regime. At a rough guess, Jalaluddin at his accession had taken 
one-third of his high ofiBcers from the Mameluk regime. They were, of course, included 
in the liquidation of the Jalali oEBcers. 

16 Ihid., 250-51. ' 
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hereafter was to impose, though with considerable modifications, these 
obligations of slavery on a public scr\’ice recruited from free*bom 
men. 

CONQUEST OF GUJARAT 

Alauddin now embarked upon the first project of territorial ex- 
pansion in his reign. According to the tradition recorded by a Rajput 
bard, Nainsi, the campaign originated owing to the importunities of 
Madhava, who came to Delhi to solicit the help of the Sultan against 
his master, Karan Vaghela, who had abducted his wife du4og his 
temporary absence from the capital of the kingdom. The story of the 
curse uttered by the unfortunate lady, Rup Sundari, as related in the 
Rasmala, lends support to such a presumption. Olhersvise, it is in- 
explicable why the Sultan should select for his first attack such a 
distant province, which had not so far been effectually subdued by 
any Turkish army, and which could only be reached either through 
Malwa or Rajputana, both of which were outside the pale of the 
authority of Delhi. The Sultan was not in a position to hazard a 
venture unless ho was asstired of its success; but when such an 
assurance was forthcoming from a minister of Gujarat itself, there 
was little hesitation In launching a military project for conquering 
the territory. 

Tlie imperial army left the capital on 2-1 February 129D, under 
the joint command of Ulugli Klian and Nusrat Klian. In the course 
of their progress tlirougli Rajputana the generals were compelled by 
the Rana of Chitor to keep witliin limits, tlmngh they did not spare 
Jaisalmer. Tlien they crossed llic Banas and seized llic fort of 
Radosa. Having set foot on the soil of Gujarat, Ulugh Khan and his 
colleague subjected tlie country to wholesale plunder and terrorism. 
Karan Vaghela, having been taken bv surprise, sought safety in 
a precipitate flight. During the pursuit which followed, his treasures 
and his women, including the chief queen, Kamla Devi, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Slie was honourably escorted to Delhi and 
Alauddin took her into lus haram. Besides the capital, Anhilwara, 
other prosperous towns of Gujarat were all sacked and an enormous 
booty was collected by the invaders. Tlie temple of Somnath, which 
had been rebuilt by Kumarapala was demolished. Amir 

Khusrau has thus described this act of vandalism: TTiey made the 
temple of Somnath prostrate itself towards the dignified Kabah . . . . 
You may say that temple first offered its prayer and then had a 
bath.T7 Nusrat Khan then proceeded to Wiambayat (Cambay). He 


17 Khazalnul Futuh, 48, 
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seized cash and valuables from the Muslim merchants (khwajas) of 
Kliambayat, who had become extremely rich. He took the slave, 
Kafur Hazardinari, who was later to became the nmlik naih of the 
empire, by force from his master and brought him to the Sultan. 

Gujarat now passed into the hands of the ruler of Delhi. The 
rapidity and ease with which it was occupied shows that either its 
ruler, Karan, was unpopular among his subjects, or that his military 
and administrative organization had become obsolete. No near- 
contemporary historian has discussed the causes of its fall. But Isami 
tells us that when Rai Karan consulted his minij^ers {wazirs) at 
Anhilwara, they frankly told him that there was no alternative to 
flight. ‘The enemy has come and you are unprepared; you are asleep 
and he has drawn his sword.’ But after the Turks had departed, he 
could collect an army and reconquer the land. 18 Ferishta adds : ‘Rai 
Karan fled to Rama Deva, the ruler of Devagiri in the Deccan, for 
safety, but after some time he marched to Baglana, which is a terri- 
tory of Gujarat adjoining the Deccan, and established himself tliere 
with the help of , Rama Deva.’i^ Alp Khan, tlie Sultan’s brother-in-law, 
was appointed governor of Gujarat and Karan seems to have been 
l^ft in peace till the winter of 1306-7. 

i On tlieir way back, near Jalor, Ulugh and Nusrat had to face a 
sWious mutiny. The soldiers, Isami tells us, had grown very rich 
owing to the plunder of Gujarat and tliey resented Ulugh Khan’s 
demanding the Sultan’s share by tortures. ‘Four officers, Muhammad 
Shah, Kabhru, Yalhaq and Burraq^O — who were Mongols and con- 
verts to Islam but could plunder like the Afghans — ^liad collected a 
lot of booty, which they were not prepared to surrender.’ So very 
early one morning they attacked the camp of Ulugh Khan with two 
or three thousand horsemen. Ulugh Khan, who was in the lavatory, 
succeeded in escaping to Nusrat’s camp. But the rebels slew Malik 
A‘izzuddin, brother of Nusrat, who was Ulugh’s hajib. They found 
the son of a sister of Alauddin asleep in the camp and Blinking that 
he was Ulugh Khan, they slew him also. Then the imperial horse and 
foot collected before Nusrat’s camp and the New Muslim amirs and 
horsemen took to flight. Some of them, like Muhammad Shah and 
Kabhru, sought the protection of Rai Hamir of Ranthambhor; otliers, 
like Yalhaq and Burraq, went to Rai Karan, who was then staying 
at Nandurbar. Though the conspirators . escaped, their women and 

18 Isami, 244-45. 

19 Ferishta, 103. 

20 The Tarikli-i Mubarak Sliahi, on the basis of an authority not mentioned, gives 
the following list of Mongol rebels — ^Yalhaq, Kisra, Baqi, Tamghan, Muhammad Shah, 
Tamar Bu^a, Shadi Bu^a and Qutlu^ Bugha. 
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children at Delhi had to pay for their sins with their honour and 
their lives. The wives of A'izzuddins murderers were exposed to the 
humiliation of scavanger’s embraces and their innocent babies were 
struck on their heads till tliey were smashed to bits. ‘The arrest and 
punishment of women and children for the crimes of men’, Barani 
tells us, Tjegan from this year. Before this in Delhi women and 
children were not molested on account of the offences of their men.’^l 

SIWISTiN 

The year th^t saw the invasion of Gujarat also witnessed the 
invasion of Siwnstan (Sibi) by the Mongol Saldi, who occupied the 
fort. Zafar Khan was sent to deal with the invaders. In spite of a 
barrage of arrows from the garrison, he forced his way into the fort 
and compelled the Mongols to make an abject surrender. Saldi and 
his brother with their entire following u'crc brought in fetters to 
Delhi. This established the reputation of Zafar Khan, who was then 
governor of Samana, in the public mind. Ulugh Khan became jealous 
of him, and Alauddin, so Barani tells us, began to ponder as to what 
steps he should adopt to eel rid of such a brilliant officer — ^poison 
him or blind him or send him with an army to conquer LakhnautI 
and estabUsh lumsclf there. Barani’s suspicion is not justified/ 
Alauddin trusted Zafar Khan implicitly till the latter disobeyed his 
express orders at the battle of Kill. Aher that his attitude to the 
memory of Zafar Khan changed as is proved by the fact that 
Kliusrau's KJxazainul Futuh intcnllonany omits all references to him. 

PROPHET AKD ALEXANDER 

Some time after Zafar Klian’s return from 'Siwistan, Alauddin’s 
critics spread two rumours about him, wliich Barani, writing over 
half a centurj' later, asserted to be proved facts and which medieval 
as well as modem historians have carelessly copied from him. 
Alauddin (so Barani wants us to hclieve) declared that the Arabian 
Prophet had Four Friends (the Pious Caliphs) with whose help he 
had spread his Faith so that his name wiU be remembered tiW the 
end of lime. Alauddin too had four ‘Khans’ — Ulugh, Nusrat, Zafar 
and Alp — who had attained to the grandeur of kings. He would svith 
their help establish a new religion and attain to eternal fame. There 
are several difficulties here. If Alauddin wanted to get rid of Zafar 
Klian, how could he consider him as one of the co-founders of a 
new faith? Secondly, as Barani is never tired of telling us, Alauddin 
never associated with the Muslim ulama; and hh faith in Islam teas 


21 Barani, 253, Isami, 24.1-43. 
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’firm liJcc the foitli of the illiterote end the i^novent. How could such 
a man think of establishing a new creed? No principle of the new 
creed is given to us by Barani, who is our only authority for this 
baseless gossip. Isami is silent about the matter; other writers of the 
period, like Amir Khurd and Shaikli Nasimddin Chiragh, had a deep 
respect for Alauddin in spite of his failure in the sphere of religious 
rites and bring no such cliarge against him. 

Alauddin had about tliis time assumed the title of 'the Second 
Ale.xander {Sikandar-i Sani) and had it recited in the Khutha and 
superscribed on his coins. This was notliing novel; otlier Muslim 
kings, the ill-starred Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazra Shah for 
example, had also assumed this title. But it should not be imagined 
that Alauddin ever thought that he could rival the conquests not only 
of the Ale.xander of histor)' but of the Alexander of Persian romance 
— the conqueror of the riib‘-i maskun or the fourth inhabited part of 
the globe.22 Barani gives to his uncle, Alaul Mulk, the credit of 
removing Alauddin’s erroneous ideas. The Sultan promised that no 
words about tlie establishment of a new religion would ever cross his 
lips. As to the plans of conquests, the kotwal drew Alauddin s attention 
to tlie fact that the proper sphere of his activity was tlie 'territory 
of Hindustan’. He had to stop tlie Mongol invasions and to crush 
the independent rulers of nortliern India; after this had been done, 
he could sit safely on his tlirone and send his oflBcers to plunder the 
treasuries of distant rais and leiy an annual tribute from them, but 
they were to be left to rale their kingdoms as before. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that these ‘two designs’ are utterly incompatible 
with the character and state-policy of Alauddin, even as they have 
been portrayed to us by Barani himself. The greatest crisis of his life 
was soon to prove that Alauddin was not a drunkard talking nonsense 
with his flattering friends but a stern realist and a wanior-statesman 
of the highest calibre, who insisted on keeping all important affairs 
under his personal control. 

.INVASION OF QUTLUGH KIIWAJA; BATTLE OF KILI 

Towards the end of 1299 Dawa, the Klian of Trans-Oxiana. des- 
patched his son, Qutlugh Khwaja with 20 tw/nans ' (200.000 soldiers) 
to conquer Delhi.23 It was a journey of six months and the Mongol 

22 According to medieval Muslim geographers only one-fourth (rub") of the globe 
(Eurasia and northern Africa) was inhabited; the rest of the globe was covered by 
wfltcr* 

23 Since his 'Khazalnul Futuh is devoted e.vcluslvely to the ‘victories’ of Alauddin, 
Amir'Khusrau does not notice the battle of Kili. But he devotes to it sixteen verses 
»f bis Daivol Rani and refers both to Ulugh Kh»n and Zafar Khan (60-61). Both 
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preparations must have been carefully made. Since their object was 
to conquer and govern the country, they plundered no cities and 
reduced no forts on their way. Tlie route followed is not given, but 
one may guess that, like Timur in 1398, Qutliigh Khwaja chose a 
route that had no large cities on the way and on which the country- 
side and small towms could just supply his army the cattle, grain and 
fodder it needed. 'When the Mongols crossed the Indus, all the forts 
on the route began to tremble.* The arm)' of Multan took refuge in its 
forts; their garrisons had only courage to attack the Mongol camp dur- 
ing the dark nights. Zafar Khan, who was at Kuhram, invited Qutlugh 
to battle, but the latter paid no attention to him. ‘Kings only fight 
kings’, he told Zafar’s messenger, and invited Zafar to meet him under 
his master's banner at Delhi. As was to be evpcclcd, Delhi was filled 
with fugitives and there was not enough space for them in the 
mosques, shops and even the streets. The cnrmvans failed to come and 
the prices of commodities rose very high. The Mongols finally encamp- 
ed at Kill, some si\ miles from the Delhi sul)virl)s, 

Isami tells us that Alauddin had only a week or two at his dis- 
posal; so probal)Iy news of the Nfongols was sent to him only after 
they had crossed llie Indus. He came out of the Red Palace, fixed 
his military camp by the bank of the Jumna at Siri and summoned 
post-haste all officers whom his orders could reach. It was a critical 
hour; and Alaul Mulk in strict confidence advised him to follow the 
precepts of former kings (and of text-hooks) and not to risk his king- 
dom on the doubtful result of a .single battle. The Delhi army was 
accustomed to fighting Hindu rais; it was not acquainted with hlongol 
tactics of retreat, ambush and the like. Why doc*s the .Sultart not resort 
to diplomacy and negotiations hv sending messengers to the enemy 
and at least gain some time? Alauddin summoned his nobles in order 
to give a public reply. After repeating Alaul Miilk’s arguments and 
pa)’ing him a .sincere compliment — cleser\’es tlie wiz.'irat but I 

Barao! {254-61) an3 JvitjJ (245.6J) give U5 fairJy Jong accounts, «v}jich though differ- 
ing in some details, agree in su1>stance. It is possible to reconstruct the events by a 
critical study of the two authorities. Barani says that the Mongols started at the end 
of third year of the reign; so we may safefv pul Ihefr campaign in India in the winter 
of 1299-1300. 

The figure of 20 tumaru, or two IaUfi% Is too large, even jf svomen and camp 
followers are Included. It would have been impossible to find food for so many men 
and women and fodder for their horses, hfedicval army figures have to be taken with 
a grain of salt. The army with which Qiengu Khan rnarched from Mongolia did not 
amount to one lakh, and in order to find provisions for it, he had to march it in 
separate contingents. Qutlugh Khwaja is said to have kept bis soldiers togelbcr and 
Would not allow even tm men to sqiarate themselves from the main army. This should 
have made the task of finding provhiom even more difficult. 
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h(i\ e only appointed liini kotwal of Delhi on account of his incapa- 
citating corpulence —he proceeded to give his decision as the head of 
the state. 

‘There is a proverb— “You cannot steal a camel and expect to 
disappear unseen”. Similarly you cannot govern the empire of 
Delhi and escape the challenges it entails.24 The enemy has 
traversed two thousand karo/is to challenge me to battle under the 
Minar of Delhi. If at this moment I show any weakness, neither 
the mass of tlie people nor tlie brave warriors of the land will have 
any respect left for me; add to it, posterity will laugh at my beard. 
No, happen what may, I will march tomorrow from Siri to Kili and 
give battle to Qutlugh Khwaja and see to which of us God grants 
victor\\’ 

j 

He put the city and the Palace in charge of Alaul Mulk and 
ordered him to kiss the keys, hand them over to the \nctor, and serve 
him loyally and faithfully. He had no desire to drag down Dellii and 
the country in his fall. After Alauddin had left, Alaul Mulk closed all 
the gates of Delhi except the Badaun Gate, obviously for flight to the 
Doab if it should be necessary,2-^ 

A careful e.xamination of the battle of Kili conclusively proves that 
the Mongols were no longer wortliy of the reputation Ghengiz had 
won for them. Their ambitions remained, but their capacity had 
vanished. Also since Halaku’s defeat at the hands of the Egyptians, 
the invincibility of the Mongols had become an old wife’s tale. It was 
hardly worthwhile undertaking a six month.s’ journey to fight such a 
battle. 

At Kili the two armies were arranged in the formal medieval order. 
The ri\'er was to the right and a mass of thorns and bushes to the left 
of the Delhi arm}'.- Alauddin took up his position in the ceptfe. To- 
wards the right he placed Zafar Klian su]Dported (among 6thers) by 
the distinguished rais and Indian-born (Hindu) warriors. On tlie left 
Alauddin placed Nusrat Klian; Ulugh Klian was stationed behind 
Nusrat to give him tlie support necessary. Akat Klian and his men 
were ordered to stand in front of the Sultan. The army covered several 
miles from right to left and it was difficult to control it from the 

24 Though Alaul Mulk only throws out- vague hints, a compromise was only 
possible on two conditions — submission to Dawa Khan as overlord and a surrender of 
Alauddin’s Devagiri treasiu-e. Alauddin was, consequently, not prepared for any nego- 
tiations. At the same time he had a shrewd idea that he could win without fighting, 
for the Mongols were unaware of the resistance Delhi could put up. Isami makes no 
. reference to Alaul Mulk’s suggestion or Alauddin’s reply. 

2-5 Barani, 255-59, 
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centre. Still Alauddin had no intention of slaking the fortunes of 
Delhi merely on a soldier’s battle; so he issued a firm injunction to 
the effect that ‘no officer was to move from his place without the 
Sultan’s order; and if he did so, his head would be severed from his 
body’. Tlie officers knew fully well that this was not an empty threat. 
‘In the Mongol army Qutlugh Khwaja commanded the centre, Hijlak 
the left wing and Tamar Bugha the right wing, 28 while Targhi Avas 
given a tnman (10,000 soldiers) to hide in ambush and attack where 
neccssai)'.' According to Isami four envoys came to Alauddin from 
Qutlugh Khwaja wth a message : ‘No one remembers of such a king 
and such an army in Hindustan. 'Tlic request is that my envoys be 
permitted to go round your camp and inquire about the name of your 
chief officers.* It suited Alauddin to give this permission and the 
messengers duly reported back to Qutlugh Khwaja. 

^\Tlen the two armies, ready for battle, stood face to face, Alauddin 
was in no liurry' to give tlje order to figlif. He liad to take an over-all 
view of tho situation. More and more officers and soldiers would be 
coming to him from tho cast. Behind the encmv were so manv forts, 
garrisoned by his soldiers, and cities loyal to Delhi, The Mongol army, 
consisting of both men and women, must have been fired after its 
long journey, and its provisions may fall sliort. If the Mongols made 
a sudden onslaught in the hope of capturing Delhi, ho was there to 
fight, but delay was certainly in his favour and he would pro\-c to 
the Mongols that their wisest policy was to go back from a country 
where no one wanted them. But at this moment his plans were 
frustrated by his greatest officer. Zafar Khan’s inpulsc to fight over- 
came his better judgement. Without obtaining tlie Sultan’s permission, 
be attacked Hijlak’s army in front of him and he followed it in hot 
pursuit without caring for the rest of the battle-field. This gave the 
Mongols an opportunity of following their well-known device of 
feigned retreat. Zafars foot-soldiers were left behind and even the 
best of his horsemen could not keep him company. kVlicn after pursu- 
ing the enemy for about 18 liorohs, Jio turned round to take stock of 
the situation, he found that lie had only a thousand horsemen with 
him. Since the other wings of the army liad remained stationaiy 
(according to Alauddin’s order), Targhi was able to put his ten 
thousand men behveen Zafar Khan and the Delhi arm)*. Zafar Khan 
could not return; Targhi’s men covered an area of two miles behind 
him. He consulted his officers — Usman akhur-hek, Usman Yaglian, Ali 
Shah Rana and others — in such way as was possible under the 

20 Isami (2.12); it is not cleai as to wtefter Iliilak o; Tamar Bugha commanded 
the force in front of Zafar 
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circumstances. If they returned to Alauddiu, he would punish them for 
disobedience. But retain was impossible as the Mongols had com- 
pletely surrounded them. So they decided to die fighting to the last 
man. Since there were no survivors, it is difficult to say what hap- 
pened.^ But Isami states that Zafar succeeded in killing one-half of 
Targhi s men. Then he was killed by an arrow which passed through 
his armour and pierced his heart.27 

Zafar Uian s recldess attack established his reputation for valour 
and showed that man for man the Indian could fight and defeat the 
Mongol. Still technically the Mongols were victors on the first day and 
the Indian officers were depressed. When the armies met in battle 
order next morning, Alauddin’s officers approached him with the 
suggestion that he should withdraw behind the security of the Delhi 
ramparts and fight the enemy from there.28 But Alauddin, who had 
his own calculations, would not hear of it. Tf yesterdai^ a section of 
the army has been destroyed because it disobeyed my orders in its 
haste’, he replied, ‘the past cannot be recalled. I am not ignorant of 
the dangers that surround me on all sides; yet if I have to move at 
all, I will only move forward.’ Still he would not give the order to 
attack, and since Qutlugh was equally reluctant, the armies stood face 
to face from morning to sunset. On the third daj' the armies again stood 
face to face, but after nightfall the Mongols retreated ten miles to- 
wards their homeland. Alauddin considered it wisest to give the enemy 
a safe exit and returned to Delhi. ‘The whole city was thrown into 
jubilation,’ Isami says, ‘no one cared to think of the dead.’ Qutlugh 
Kliwaja died soon after his return to Trans-Oxiana.29 Alauddin’s 
reputation for over-all command had been fully established. The 
officers were allowed to go to their iqlas. 

CONQUEST OF R A N T II A B II O K ; THE THREE 

REBELLION S'^O (1299-1300) 

Modern international law pei’inits a state to give asylum to political 
refugees from another state; even in case of ordinary crimes, extradi- 


27 Isami, 258, says that Alauddin was genuinely Sony at the death of Zafar Klian, 
in spite of his disobedience. The fact that the Sultan, placed him hr charge of the 
right wing proves that he, enjoyed the full trust of the Sultan. 

28 This was not practicable. According to Barani, the fort-wall had not been 
repaired; also Delhi and its suburban towns had spread far beyond the fort-wall. The 
sad eondition of the fort-wall is also certified I)y' the Khazainul FtifuJi, 27-28. 

29 Mubarak Shahi, 82-83; Daical Rani, 61. 

30 Amir Khusrau. gives a, brief account of the Eanthambhor campaign in his 
KltazainuJ Fufuh (.50-52) and bnii,-nl Rani (65-66). According to the Dawal Rani, the 
circumference of the Eanthambhor fort was three farxangs and it u’as ten d.ays’ march 
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lion can only bo demanded on the basis of tiealics^i medieval India 
conditions were different; gi\'ing asylum to political refugees from 
another kingdom was considered an ‘unfiicndly act’, though not 
necessarily a cause for war. On reluming to his governorship of 
Dayana, Ulugh Klian sent messengers to Hamir Deva of Ranthamblior 
asking tliat, as he was a friendly ruler, he should either put to death 
Muhammad Shah, Kabhru and the Muslim ^loii^ls who had sought 
refuge with him or send them to URigli TUiairTulic failed to do so, 
he should prepare for war. Hamir’s counsellors earnestly advised him 
not to endanger his dynasty for pcisons who had no claims on him. 
But Ilamir refused to yield. ‘O Kh.iii’, his reply r.an,‘^t ‘I have enough 
money and enough soldiers and no desire to quaricl with any one. But 
I am not afraid toffght, and I will not give up the two or three Turks "5- 
who have fled to me from fear of their lives.' So the die was cast. 
^Vllen his Hindu secretaries explained Hamir’s reply, Ulugh started 
for Ranlhambhor. Sultan Alauddin, wlio must have been kept informed 
of everything, ordered Nusral Klmn, who was governor of Awadli that 
year, to proceed to help Ulugh Khan. The two khans captured Jhain^^ 
and then laid siege to Rantlmmbhor. But one day, while directing the 
siege operations, Nusrat Khan went too near the ramparts; he was 
hit by a inunjanlq-stonc'^^ and die<l after two or three days. This 
caused a consternation In the besieging army and Ilninir look advant- 
age of it. He came out with his twelve thousand horse and a lot of 
foot-soldiers, defeated Ulugh Khan in battle and drove him back to 

from Delhi. Khusrau does not refer to any of the three rebellions, but details arc 
given by Baiani (272-78) and Isami (261-69). But Isami (269-71) commits the error 
of putting the rebellion oE Akat Khan during the Chitor raiTipaign. 

31 That is, as framed for the Rai by Isami (261-03), who is out only authority 
for this correspondence. 

32 The Mongols, Muhammad Shah aiirl I^hhru, must h.ivc had a nunihcr of 
followers, for the Uiazainul Vutuh (51) slates: 'Some New Muslims from .imong the 
ill-starred Mongols, who had turned their fares from Islam and joined the Sutuniians. . . 
liad lighted fires in three towers of the fort.' 

2)3 jVitnn, rAVci its captmc, was given tSic name ol tbe New City (hJiahr-i Non). 
Dr. K. S. Lai writes in his KJialfis (lOIn): “Neither Jhain nor any site bearing its 
changed name, Nau Shohr, is traceable on the maps now. A small place “.Vii/goon”, 
which exactly means S/whr-< Nau, lies at a short distance from RantliainFihor. This 
may probably be identified with the Jhain of Barani,’ 

34 Dr. K. S. Lai wiites: Tn all probability the wng-i iiwghruhi, or westcni-stonc, 
was some land of missile used in warfare in Alauddins d.-iys.’ He very correctly refuses 
to identify it with the cannon-baB. (KJiatju, 102n). The niun/cni^-sloncs were arti- 
ficially rounded stones, smaller than foot-balls but considerably larger than cTicVet-balls; 
the stroke of the beam of the munjanlq took them a fairly long distance witli consider- 
able force. (I found a lot of these stones in llic cniitibbng ramparts of ihi* Chitor fort 
in 1922. The marks of tlie chiselling could be clearly seen— x orron : H). 
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Jhain. Ulugh infoniied the Sultan of liis distressing situation; it would 
be a blow to the imperial prestige if he ga\'e up tlie siege, but if he 
remained where he was for a month or two, he would be over- 
powered by the Hindus. Sultan Jalaluddin had been right in his 
estimate of the strength of Ranthambhor; only the genius of Alauddin 
and his over-all command of the resources of the state could reduce 
the fort. 

Akat Khans Rebellion 

Alauddin ordered his officers to meet him at Tilpat, the first stage 
from Delhi,^^ but while his men were collecting, he spent his time in 
hunting. This gave an opportunity to Sulaiman Shah Akat Khan, son 
of the Sultan’s deceased brother, Muhammad, who held the post of 
vakilclar and had been given the command of the right wing at Kili 
after Zafar Khan’s death. One night the Sultan with a few soldiers 
remained in the hunting field and did not return to the roval tent; 
earl}’^ next morning he ordered the horsemen to draw a circle {nargali) 
to drive the game towards him, while he sat on a mondha (reed-chair) 
waiting for them to complete their work. At that moment Akat Khan 
and the Mongol Muslims in his service, who had conspired to kill 
the Sultan, rode forward .shouting ‘Tiger! Tiger!’ and began to shoot 
arrows at him. Alauddin used his rccd-chair as his shield; a slave, 
named Manik (or Nax’ak), throw him.sclf in front of the Sultan and 
received four arrow-wounds; then his paiks (personal guards) mo\'cd 
forward and protected him with their shields. It was winter-time and 
tlie Sultan’s coat and cloak {qaha tea dagla) u’ere stuffed with cotton. 
Still he received two deep arrow-wounds in his arm and fell down 
unconscious owing to loss of blood. \Vhen Akat Klian came near, 
the paiks faced him with drawn swords, but since at the same time 
thev .shouted — ‘The Sultan is dead; whv cut off the head of a coipse?’ — 
Akat was satisfied and proceeded to the royal camp, where he took 
his .scat on the throne and declared that he had killed the Sultan. Like 
tile automatons they were, the court-officers began to ivelcomc the 
new king and tlie amirs present offered their congratulations. After all 
no one would ha\'e ventured to sit on the roi'al throne unless he had 
really killed the Sultan. 

It was only when Akat Klian wanted to enter the liaram tliat he 
met with resistance. Malik Dinar, the officer-in-charge of the harain 
and his subordinates, put on their armours, met Akat Khan at the 
haram-gatc and told him that they would not allow him to enter 

3a Tilpat is a plain about 12 miles rast ot old Delhi and soiitli of ICailiigarhi (Dr. 

K. S. Lai, Khaljis, 104d). 
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Alauddin’s harain unless he showed them Alauddin’s licad. The Iicad, 
as Stanley Lane-Poole appropriately remarks, soon appeared but on 
its own proper shoulders. '\Vhen Alauddin recovered consciousness, his 
first instinct was to fly to Ulugh Klran at Jhain because he suspected 
a deep-laid plot. But Malik Hamiduddiu advdsed him not to let the 
conspiracy mature; if a night passed without the emperor’s where- 
abouts being known, those who accepted Akat Klian would be driven 
to cling to him from fear. Alauddin acted on this advice. By the time 
he reached the royal camp, he was surrounded b)’ five or six hundred 
horsemen and Akat’s show completely collapsed. He fled to Afglian- 
pur, but two officers pursued him, cut off his head and brought it to 
Alauddin. The Sultan felt sad. T have often had that Iicad in my lap’, 
he said. Akat’s younger brother, Qutlngh Klian, was put to death 
immediately. During the time he stayed at Tilpat to recover from his 
wounds, Alauddin inquired into the conspiracy and all whom he con- 
sidered guilty were severely punished. 

A direct assault by horse and fool on Ranfhambhor was out of the 
question. In shooting immjaniqs and arrows and throwing stones and 
fire, the advantage lay with the garrison. Alauddin determined to 
reach tlie top of the fort by the prolonged and arduous process of 
constructing a pa^heh, which was sure to cost a lot of lives. Some 
Idea of how this was done is given by Barani. 

‘The fort had been already surrounded; after the Sultan’s arrival 
the siege ivas pressed ivifh greater vigour. Weavers were brouglit 
from the surrounding counlr)' and the bags sewn b)’ them were 
distributed among the soldiers.. Tlic soldiers filled the bags with 
earth and threw them into the ditch. Thus with shouts of “Haiy! 
Haiyl” they laid the foundation of the pashcb and raised the 
gargaf.’^ 

The inaghrahis had been installed and shot stones at the garrison. 
But the garrison kept destroying (he pashcb by throwing stones and 
fire. Many people were killed on both sides. ‘The Delhi armv plun- 
dered the coirntry ihW Dhai amA hioughl the Iciiiloiy under its 
control.’'37 It took a long time before the mound of sand-bags could 
rise to the top of tlic ramparts and an ascending road built upon it 
for horse and foot to cross. The loss of life among the besiegers must 
have been heavy, but Alauddin's firm discipline — ^lic demanded back 
three years’ pay from every deserter — kept the army to its duty and 

3C We ha\e to contemplate a road asccmlin" to the top of the fort on these earth- 
filled bags. The lower part fs obviously the pasfiA (from pa, foot) and the upper part 
is the gargaf. 

37 Barani, 283. 
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not a single horse or foot deserted from the front. According Id the 
Khazaimil Fuiiih, the full siege began in March or April (Rajab) and 
continued through the summer heat into the rainy season. There were 
two more rebellions but Alauddin had determined to conquer 
Ranthambhor and did not stir from the spot. 

Rebellion of Malik Umar and Manga Khan 

Two sons of a sister of Alauddin — Malik Umar, governor of 
Badaun, and his brotlicr, Mangu Khan, governor of Awadh (probably 
appointed in succession to Nusrat Khan) — rebelled on seeing Alaud- 
din busy at Ranthambhor and began to enlist the soldiers of 
Hindustan. But they could do nothing serious. Officers sent by 
Alauddin captured and brought them to Ranthambhor. The Sultan 
had them put to death in his presence; 'their e}'es were carved out 
like slices of melon’. 

Rebellion of Haji Mania: When Alaul Mulk was appointed kotwal 
of Delhi, the lower and middle grade Indian-born {Tazi) staff of the 
DeUii municipality had not been dismissed; there could be no danger 
from it in nonnal times. Alaul Mulk seems to have died some time 
after the battle of Kili. He was succeeded by two officers; Bayazid 
Tirmizi^S was appointed kotwal of DcUii, but the kotwalship of Siri, 
where the Sultan was consti-ucting a new palace and city, the fort- 
wall of which seems have been completed, was assigned to Alauddin 
A)'az (father of tlie more famous Muhammad A\"az, wazir of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq). Bayazid Tirmizi was intensely unpopular in the 
city owing to his harshness; and this, along with the Sultan’s pre- 
occupation at Rantiramblior, gave Haji Maula, a freed-inan of 
Faklimddin, the former kotwal and one of his senior staff-officers, 
who was now shuhnah of the towu-shij^ of Bartol in the Doab, the 
chance of raising a rebellion in Delhi. The Haji, according to Barani, 
was a vicious, wicked and reckless mischief-maker, who had won the 
kotwali staff of the old regime to his side. 

On a midday in Ramazan (10 May to 8 June), when tlie intense 
summer heat had driven every one in-door, Haji Maula entered tlie 
Badaun Gate with some soldiers; and jirocceding to the house of 
Ba\’azid, summoned him from his underground room (firo-khana) to 
hear an order he had brought from the Sultan. The unsuspecting 
kotwal came out alone in his slippers and the Haji ordered him to be 
killed. He showed to the people around him a document which he 

38 Barani calls him Tirmizi, but that could only be his surname after tlie well- 
knowTi tow-n of Tirmiz on the Oxus. Ferishta rails him Bayazid on the basis of some 
authority not mentioned. 
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allcgecl was a farnian of the Sultan in obcclioncc to wliich he had put 
the kotwal to death. lie then summoned Alanddin Ayaz, but the 
latter was informed of his evil designs and closed the gates of Siri. 
Helped by the kotwali employees and the hooligans he could muster, 
the Ilaji" captured the Red Palace, including the royal treasury, 
armour)’, horse-stables and prison. He set the prisoners free and some 
of them undertook to follow him. lie then rode from the Red Palace 
to the house of an Alavi, who was known as ‘Shahinshah’ and was the 
descendant of a daughter of Sultan Iltiitmi.sh;-W Jic brouglit the Alavi 
bv force and seated him on the royal throne. All officers whom the 
liaji could capture were compelled to kiss the Alavi’s hands, while 
the Ilaji assigned the imperial offices among the rebels. A free 
distribution of the slate-treasure, weapons and horses enabled the 
Haji to control Delhi and to terrorize its citizens for about a week. 
On the fourth da\’ after the rebellion, Malik Ilamiduddin.’^O the 
amrV'i hoh, along with his sons and relations, and some horsemen of 
the late Zafar Khan, who liad come from Amrolia for review {arz), 
broke into the citv through the western or Ghazni Gate. After two 
days of street fighting, Hamiduddin succeeded in driving the Haji 
and his men towards flic Dhandarkal Gale and there, in the street of 
the shoemakers, he dragged tlic Haji down from liis horse, sal on his 
breast and, though the Ilaji’s followers kept striking their .swords at 
Iiim and wounded Iiim in several placx-s, he did not get up till he had 
put flic Ilaji to death. lie then proceeded to the Red Palace, executed 
the unfortunate Alavi and paraded hts head thiougli Delhi on a 
spear. 

Tlie punishments that followed can well I>c imagined. Tlie first 
eouecni of the restored regime was flic royal treasure. ‘All persons 
who had taken money from flic Haji were captured and imprisoned, 
and all money he had distributed was brought back to the trcasui)'.' 
After some six or seven days, Ulugh Klian was sent post-haste to 
Delhi and alighted at the Miuzzi Pulac’C outside the eitj’. All rebels' 

30 An Alavi means a dcscenilanl uf llaziat All by one of bis wives oilier than tlie 
Prophets claughfer, Bilsi Fatima. The descmilants of A)i ami Fat/ma have the status 
of Saitpjidf. Ferishta says the Alavi n-fcircd to was gmcrally known as '.Shahinshah 
Barani calls him Nabha-i Sfmh A'o/o/ (Crainlson of Shah Najaf— i.c. Ilarrat Ah) bwt 
tills seems to be a clerical mistake. 

40 According to Ferishta, Mal/T llamfdiidctin went out of the citv bv the Baclaun 
Gale, collected the lo>alists (including the late Zafar Khan’s horsemen) mitsidc the 
city and then re-entered the city hv the ChaTni Gale. Ilarani simply sajs that he 
fenced his way into the city hy the ChaTni Cate. Since Ilomidiiddin was present at 
TTipat and also at the siege of Ranthamhhor. Dr. K. S. Lai (Khnlj!%. 110) seems to lx* 
correct in saying that Alanddin kept tlie rtAtilt a vecr.l but sent M.vbk llanii.biddin 
to suppress it. 
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were taken before him and ho ordered them to bo put to death. 
Though the grandsons of Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, the former 
kotAval, knew nothing of the rebellion, the)^ wore all put to death 
and no trace of his family was left. 

The news of the revolt was carried to Alauddin as quickly as 
possible, but he left the matter to his ofTicers and kept it secret from 
the army. B}' the beginning of Jul)- the pasheb seems to have been 
completed; But at the same time the pro\'isions of the garrison had 
also been exhausted. ‘The distress in the garrison was such’, Amir 
Khusrau tells us, ‘that people wanted to purchase one grain of corn 

for two grains of gold and could not get it Owing to lack of water 

and green IcaA'cs, the fort had become a desert of thorns.’4l One 
night Hamir lighted a big fire for the jauhar-nte. The ladies, led by 
his senior rani, Ranga Devi42 perished in the flames; tlien Hamii- 
Deva marched with his men to fight and die at the head of the 
pasheb. Most of the Mongols died fighting. When the Sultan entered 
the fort on 10 July 1301, he found Muhammad Shah lying wounded. 
‘If I have }’Our wounds treated and you rcco\'er, how will }' 0 u behave 
towards me?’ the Sultan asked. ‘If I recover,’ the wounded Mongol 
rephed, ‘I will kill )'ou and raise the son of Hamir DcA'a to the 
throne.’ The Sultan in anger ordered Muhammad Shah to be trampl- 
ed under the feet of an elephant; but afterwards on recollecting the 
courage and lox'alty of the dead man, he ordered him to be buried 
deccntly.43 Ranmal and other Rajputs, w'ho had fled to the Sultan 
from the Rai, Averc put to death. They had been disloyal to tlieir OAvn 
chief and Alauddin said that he did not e.xpect them to be loyal to 
him.44 The fort with all it contained Avas handed over as a present to 
Ulugh Khan and the Sultan returned to Delhi. But as he w^as angry 
Avith the citizens and had exiled many sadrs from Delhi, he did not 
enter tire city for a month but passed his time in hunting at Andri 


41 KJiazaiitul Fuluh, 52-53. 

42 Khusrau and all Persian historians refer to the jaulmr-ntc; the name of the 

senior rani is given hy Dr. K. S. Lai {Kliuljii, 112) on the basis of liar Bilas Sardas 
Hammira, 44. / 

43 Ferishta, 108, k 

44 Ferishta (108) only refers to ‘Raiiinal and otliers’, but Dr. K. S. Lai (Klmljis, 
113) on the basis of Ear Bilas Sardas Hammira (38-42) ^^•rites: ‘Ranmal, who had 
gone to Alauddin to settle terms on behalf of the Rajputs, agreed to desert to the 
Sultan, and obtained a written statement from him granting him complete amnesty. 
Ranmal showed this document to his Rajput friends and some of them together with 
Ratanpal left the beleaguered foriress for the royal tamp.’ Both Ranmal and Ratanpal 
are stated to have been ministers of Hamir. 
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and TIiaIa/15 Ulugh collected a large army for the conquest of 
Warangal and Ma‘abar, but he died after four or five months while 
on his way to Delhi. The Sultan was greatly depressed and gave a lot 
of money in charity for the salvation of his brother’s soul.**® 


•13 Isami, 269. Barani SJ)» that ‘as be hail I'aiiscd icseniment amoisg the citizens 
and exiled manv saclrs, Alauddin did not enter the city but slaved in the suburbs 
( 112 ). 

40 There is no reason for liclie\5ii« in Isatni's stateinmt lli.at Uliigb Khan luid 
been poisoned at Alauddin’s order. Isanii is wiy confused liere. 



III. ALAUDDIN KHALJIl MEASURES FOR PREVENTING 
REBELLIONS; LAND REVENUE REFORMS; CHITOR- 
TARGHI (1301-03) 


FOUR MEASURES FOR SUPPRESSING REBELLIONS 

There ilvd been three rebellions since Alaiiddin’s accession; so 
while pressing the siege of Ranthambhor the Sultan held meetings 
of his confidential council {majlis-i khas) to answer the question: 
‘Vdiat are the causes of rebellion?’ Tf these causes are discovered’, 
the Sultan said, T will immediately remove all these causes.’ Most of 
the highly efficient officers to whom he owed his initial successes had 
died. But their successors were up to the standard. Barani refers to 
Malik Ainul Mulk Multani and the brothers, Malik Hamiduddin and 
Malik A'izzuddin (sons of Ala Dabir), by name but adds that some 
other wise officers were also summoned. In listing the causes of rebel- 
lion after some days and nights of discussion, the council showed no 
fear of the Sultan and no regard for the interests or the opinions of 
its own official group. 

'There are four causes of rebellion. First, the ignorance of the 
king concerning the good and bad acts of tlie people. Second, 
liquor; people having organized drinking parties, talk freely, ally 
themselves witli each other and hatch conspiracies and rebellions. 
Third, the unity, affection and relationships of the maliks and 
amirs and their frequenting each other’s houses, so that if one of 
them is punished, a hundred other nobles will join him owing to 
their blood-ties and affection. Foiiiih, money; if there is no money 
in the hands of the people, they will apply themselves to earning 
their livelihood and no one will think of rebellion or conspiracy.’! 

(1) Confiscation : 

Alauddin gave precedence to the seizing of money, but Barani’s 
exaggerated language should not lead us to believe that the Sultan 
went beyond what was strictly pennitted by medieval legality. No 
one was plundered on account of his wealth. At his accession 
Alauddin had not only confirmed but increased charitable endow- 
ments and state-grants of all tjqres. Now he issued an order eancell- 
ing them : 'Wherever there was a village held by state-grant (milk), 

1 Barani, 282-87. Though Barani alone describes these measures in detail, confir- 
matory evidence is available from other contemporary authorities. 
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state-gift {tnam) or charitable endo\vincnt (icaqf), it was by a stroke 
of the pen to be brought hack {haz arand) into the khalisa.’ Nothing 
was taken into the khalisa, which did not originally belong to it; also 
the medieval state claimed to be the final authority with reference to 
all charitable endowments, by whomsoever made. We know for certain 
that Alauddin permitted man) exceptions to his order.2 Even Barani 
admits that a few thousand tankas were left to the assignees in Delhi. 
Still the general order was meant for the whole kingdom. ‘In Delhi', 
Barani tells, ‘little gold was left except in the houses of maliks, amirs, 
state-employees {kardaran), the Hindu Multani merchants and Hindu 
bankers {sahas).' 

(2) Organization of the InleUigcnce System 

Since it was necessary to keep the Sultan well-informed, it was 
arranged that he should receive regular reports from three .sources— 
the olficcr-in-chargc; the barids or intelligence oflicers, whose duty it 
was to collect information and send It to the king; and munhts or 
spies.3 Tlie two chief places concomifig which information was 
required were tlic houses of the nobles and the public markets. 
Ever)’thing that happened in the houses of the nobles was conveyed 
to the king in the reports of the spies; nothing in the reports was 
o\’erlookecr and proper explanations were demanded. The nobles 
trembled in their houses from fear of the spies, and when they went 
to the ro^’al palace they preferred to communicate to each other by 
signs. ‘In short they were guilty of no svord or deed that wotild 
deserve a reprimand or punishment.’ 

(3) FrohibHion in Delhi 

There were no religious elements in Alauddin’s prohibition, for he 
did not object to drinking as such. But since the measure was politi- 
cally necessary, he personally gave up drinking. Tlie royal drinking 
vessels of glass and porcelain were broken before the Badaun Gate, 
and wine from the royal jars was poured out, creating mud and mire 
as in the rainy season. Then oflicers mounted on elephants proclaimed 
0 

2 e.g. the tuo villages granted to Isami's ancevtors were not tahen bade. Isaml, 
382-8.3. 

3 The bar!dt or intelligence oflicers were puMicly hnown to be such; they bad 
authority to make official inquiries and it was the duly of the local officers to keep 
them well-informed. For a short account of the duties of the bartds, see Barani’s 
Fatatca-{ JaJumdoH in the PoIiUcpI Theory of the Delhi Sultannt by Habib and Afsar 
Begum, Advice VIII, Section j (30-3.3). The munhl (literally a person who Informs 
concerning things forbidden) was really a spy and Ferishta Is not WTong in suhstifiit- 
Inj the word /ofur for Baranis mifitlif. 
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in the streets and lanes of Delhi that no one was to drink or sell 
liquor or go near it. The licensed tavern-keepers and distillers of 
liquor were driven out of Delhi and the revenue from them was 
written off. Persons with self-respect gave up drinking at the first 
warning. But others distilled liquor from sugar in their houses and 
sold it at a high price; they also tried to get jars of liquor from out- 
side tile city hidden in carts under wood and grass. Alauddin ordered 
dry wells to be dug near the Badaun Gate, and persons who were 
found disobeying his order M'ere thrown into them; most of them 
died, and those who survived regained their health only after pro- 
longed treatment. It was possible at tlie worst of times to go ten or 
twelve kawhs out of Delhi for a good drink. But no drink was avail- 
able within four or five karohs of Delhi in suburbs like Ghiyaspur, 
Indarpat and Kailugarhi. Ultimately, Alauddin relented and passed 
an order that if a man distilled liquor in his own house for his own 
consumption but was not guilty of .selling it or of calling a drinking 
part}', he was not to be molested and the spies were not to enter his 
house. Gambling and the smoking of bhang were alsU prohibited.^ 

(4) Conirol of (he Nobles 

Officers surviving from the previous reigns had been totally liqui 
dated by Alauddin; this lesson must have been sufficient. He had 
now to deal only with officers apjjointed by himself and they were 
in no position to protest. Writing about half a century after the event, 
Barani recorded as follows: ‘The Sultan ordered the maliks, amirs, 
officers of the court, and persons of responsibility and status not to 
go to each other’s houses or to collect parties at banquets; there were 
to be no intermarriages among them unless the Sultan had been 
informed and his permission obtained; also they were not to pennit 
the public to frequent their houses.’ Barani insists that these orders 
were sternly enforced. Hospitality and entertainment disappeared 
from the houses of the nobles; they lived with great care and did not 
allow any conspirator, mischief-maker or man of bad reputation to 
come near them; and even when they met in the royal palace, they 
could not sit shoulder to shoulder and talk at ease. Ferishta adds : ‘If 

4 Since the addition of salt turns wine into vinegar, Alauddin’s prohibition has 
been referred to by Khusrau (Khazainul Fiiluh, 17-18) as follows : ‘This pure Being 
(i.e. the Sultan) has caused wine, which is the daughter of grape, the sister of sugar 
and the mother of all wickedness, to be reformed along with all her vicious associates, 
so that wine has sworn, out of regard for the claims of salt, that she will always remain 
in the form of vinegar.’ Khusrau then proceeds, in the same florid language, to state 
that the Sultan compelled the prostitutes to get married, but it is difficult to take this 
statement seriously. 
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occasionally a noble had to pul iip a guest or to arrange a marriage- 
alliance, he had to write to SahTul Khan Wazir, whom contem- 
poraries called Fitna Angcz Khfln (Mischief-Maker) and flatter him a 
Jot so that he may obtain the Sultan’s permission at an appropriate 
moment/S That esprit de corps, which had- been the curse of the 
Mameluk nobility, was not allowed to grow up in the nobility of 
Alauddin. Perhaps the pendulum swung too much to the other 
extreme. The oiBcers were so habituated to obeying tlic Sultan that 
they extended (as we shall see) the same unquestioning obedience to 
his favourite, whatever his worth, and even to his murderer. 

THE SUETAN AND THE II IN’ DU CHIEFS 

Tile land revenue system of India cannot be properly understood 
unless the theological literature of (he Musalmans on the subject is 
completely ignored. Arabia is a desert studded with some God-given 
oases; some four or five distric ts of Iran south of the Caspian sea have 
a rainfall of about 80 inches a year, and there is a ver\' weak mon- 
soon in iho Iranian provinces of Shiraz and Pars. But apart from this, 
the extensive region from Iraq to the Chinese frontier has an average 
cyclonic (not monsoonic) rainfall of about four inches a year and 
depends entirely upon canals and artificial irrigation by qnnats and 
hareczes; the two latter terms indicate underground channels built by 
the efforts of generations, In this extensive region it is not land- 
rights but water-rights that matter most for the purpose of culti- 
vation, and obviously priiiciptos that have worked there cannot be 
applied to a country like ours, which depends primarily on the mon- 
soon for its cultivation. This idea was first put forward by Mr. More- 
land, who finding Imam YusuFs famous work, the Kilahul KJiiraj, 
useless for his purpose, did not proceed any further. W'c have to 
start with the Hindu system as our hasis,^ 

‘I have chosen the term intermediary’, says Mr. Moreland, ‘to 
denote all the various classes authorized or permitted by the king to 
collect his share and to rclain a portion or the u’hoJe. Intermediaries 
may bo classed as chiefs, representatives, assignees, grantees and 
farmers.’^ Now the independent ruler of medieval India Ls the rci. 
But since the title of rai was also assumed bv subordinate chiefs, the 
reallv independent rais took high-sounding Sanskrit titles, which our 
Persian aulliorities have not cared lo translate. Tl)o chiefs of the 
Hindu period have been classified by_Dr. Irfan Habib as ‘Samantas, 


5 Ferishta, Vol. I, 109. 

6 Moreland: Agrarian System of Moilem India, Chapter 1(0). 
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Kanakas (Ranas), Rautas (Rawats), Thakuras (Thak-urs) and Raj- 
putras .S The terms Samantas and Rajputras (or Rajputs) are not 
found in the historical literature of the Delhi sultanat. Moreland s 
representatives’ are to be identified with Barani’s khiits, muqaddams 
and chaudharis. They were the chief figures in what Moreland calls 
‘group-assessment’. A village or a group of \allages was assessed at a 
fixed amount, probably based on tradition, by the Dellii ministry of 
revenue and the ‘representative’ undertook to collect this amount 
from tire cultivators or the peasants. Moreland restricts the term 
peasant to the cultivator in order to distinguish him from the ‘farmer’ 
or pure speculator, who contracted with tlie state for the coUectioiv 
of revenue for an extensive area. Finally, whatever tlie written terms 
of an assignment or grant, they were legally always revocable by the 
Sultan at his pleasure. 

It is unfortunate that after making such clear distinctions, More- 
land fails to apply them with reference to Alauddin’s land reforms. 
In the territory of a chief, the Sultan was not legally entitled to 
interfere between the chief and tlie cultivators so long as the agreed 
tribute was paid. But the Sultan had the legal right to see that the 
representatives did their business properly. Alauddin’s reforms were 
confined entirely to the representatives — i.e, to khuts, chaudharis 
and muqaddams. But it is better first to examine two remarks by con- 
temporaries, which were not within Moreland’s reach. 

In a work written for presentation to Alauddin Khaiji in 1311, 
Amir Kliusrau writes with reference to the year 1S05: ‘IVlien the 
spearmen of tlie victorious army had put antimony with their spear- 
points in the eyes of the more myopic rais, some of the great zamin- 
dars {zamindaran-i hiiztirg), who were more far-sighted, laid aside 
tlieir insolence (independence) from fear of the eye-piercing arrows 
of the Turks, and with open eyes came to the sublime court. His 

8 Dr. Irfan Habib: ‘The Social Distribution of Landed Property in Pre-British 
India’. (Paper read before the International Economic History Conference, Munich, 
August, 1965). The term, Rajputra, probably meant the sons, or at least near relations, 
of a rai. With reference to the evolution of the term, Rajput, which is never used by 
the historians of the Delhi sultanat. Dr. Irfan Habib makes the follounng suggestion: 
‘A very interesting development, to which little attention has been paid so far, appears 
to be the social consolidation of this superior rural class, through the absorption of 
its various elements, as clans or sub-castes, into the great Rajput caste over the larger 
part of Northern India. Both the term Rajput (Rajaputra) as name for the caste, and 
the sense of the unity of its components, appear suddenly in the Persian authorities of 
the sixteenth century, and must, therefore, have quietly evolved in the preceding 
period. This caste-cohesion of the rural aristocracy possibly developed from a real 
class-cohesion, as the higher elements were pressed into the lower ranks of the rural 
aristocracy’ (p. 34). 
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imperial Majesty regarded each of them with the eye of kindness 
and cast more rays of favours on their heads than they had expected. 
As a result no insolent Hindu (rais) remained in the realm of Hind; 
they had either closed their eyes on the (red) coloured bed of the 
battle-field or opened their eyes after prostrating their heads before 
the royal threshold/^ Alauddin, we have to conclude, was prepared 
for a compromise with the Hindu rais, who came to his court; and 
they were obviously numerous with reference to the court held on 
4 Jamadi II a-h. 711 (19 October 1312), for Kliusrau remarks r ‘Owing 
to the prostration of the great maliks (before the throne), the earth 
seemed to rise in hillocks, while owing to the prostration of the rais 
the ground was coloured saffron owing to the tikas on their fore- 
heads/iO 

Learning at the feet of experience — and of experience alone — and 
discarding as stupid all a priori theories of the ecclesiastics, Alauddin 
realized the limitations of his power. He was a Muslim ruler of a 
non-Muslim land and he knew that he could only govern on princi- 
ples acceptable to the Hindu masses. From lus point of view the real 
difference between the Hindus and the Musafmans lay in the fact 
that while the Hindu masses as well as classes believed in the princi- 
ples of heredity and caste, the educated Musalmans, who were 
casteless, wanted a political regime in which career was open to 
talent. So that, while in consonance with the tradition of ages, he 
could dismiss all Muslim officers In government sendee, and he 
exercised this power without recognizing any limits, he had to leave 
the hereditary rais and their people to their traditional ways of life, 
subject, of course, to such tribute to the central power as the rais liad 
promised to give. If an independent rai was overthro^vn, a similar 
arrangement had to be made with llie rawats or chiefs, who had 
been subordinate to him. The life of the average Hindu in the terri- 
tories of the rais was not disturbed. Life was greativ changed in the 
great cities of the DcUii empire, but within the rai-govemed India, 
custom — and the principle of heredity — survived in full force. 

We know from many sources that Uiis policy of the administration 

9 Khazainul Fuiuh, 55. From the context of the work, lIiDtl’ here means northimi 
India or Hindustan. 

10 IJiaztiinui Fuluh, 168. IVhen a Muslim proslcated himself liefore the throne, 
the heralds (naqibs) cried, Blfmillah (In the name of God!> but when a Hindu did so, 
they cried, Iladakallah (May God lead Uiec arightl). Mystic disciples used to pros- 
trate themselves before their pirt or thalkha; this practice was justified by Shaikh 
Nizamaddin AuUya and his aiguments in favour of it arc summarized in a para<|raph 
nf the Funaldul Futvad, but his senior disciple. Shaikh .N'asirudclin Chiragh, depre- 
cated the practice. 
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to compromise was bitterly criticized by a small but vimlent pai-ty of 
extreme Muslim ecclesiastics, who were so unpractical as to imagine 
that they could liquidate Hinduism in India in the same way as the 
Prophet had liquidated polytheism in Arabia. There was a difference 
in view-points, but there was no difference about facts. The two 
following paragraphs from Barani’s Fatawa-i Jahandari (written after 
1357) are a fair specimen of this extreme ecclesiastical opinion of the 
unpractical, extreme right. 

‘The Muslim king will not be able to establish the honour of 
tlieism {fauJiid) and the supremacy of Islam unless he strives with 
aU his courage to overthrow infidelity and to slaughter its leaders 
(imams), who in India are the Brahmans. He should make a firm 
resolve to overpower, capture, enslave and degrade the infidels. 
All the strengtli and power of the king and the holy warriors of 
Islam should be concentrated in hol}'^ campaigns and holy wars; 
and they should risk themselves in the enterprise so tliat tire true 
faith may uproot the false creeds; and tlieii it wiU look as if tlrese 
false creeds had never existed, because tliey will have been 
deprived of all tlieir glamour. On tlie other hand, if tire Muslim 
king, in spite of the power and position wliich God has given 
him, is merely content to take the poll-tax (pzija) and tribute 
(khiraj) from the Hindus and presences both infidels and infidelity 
and refuses to risk his power in attempting to overthrow them, 
what difference will tlrere be in tliis respect between the kings of 
Islam and the rais of the infidels? For tire rais of the infidels also 
exact poll-tax (jizya) and tribute (khiraj) from tire Hindus, who 
belong to their own false creed, and fiU their treasmies with 
monev so obtained; in fact, tliey collect a hundred times more 
taxes.’ 

The sultanat of Dellii grew and flourished for a little less than 
two centuries for it gave to India something India needed. But India 
did not need a ‘holy war’ of the type Barani contemplated and aU 
sultans of DeUii rejected tire idea of a ‘theological mission’. Barani 
lorew tlris better than airyone else. He coirtinues : 

' ‘But the deshe for or’^erthrowing infidels and knocking down 
idolators does not fill the hearts of the Muslim kings (of India). 
Oir the other hand, out of consideration for the fact that the 
iirfidels and poh^theists are payers of tribute and protected persons 
(zimmis), these infidels are honoured, distinguished, favoured and 
made eminent; the kings bestow drums, bairners, ornaments, 
cloaks of brocade and caparisoned horses upon, them, and appoint 
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them to governorships, high posts and ofBces. And in their capital 
(Delhi), owing to the status of which the status of all other 
Muslim cities is raised, Muslim kings not only allow but are 
pleased with the fact that infidels, polytheists, idohworshippers 
and cow-dung (sargin) worshippers build houses like palaces, 
wear clothes of brocade and ride Arab horses caparisoned with 
gold and silver ornaments. Theij arc equipped with a hundred 
thousand sources of strength. They live in delights and comforts. 
They take Musalmans into their service and make them run 
before their horses; the poor Musalmans beg of them at their 
doors; and in the capital of Islam, owing to which the edifice of 
Islam is elevated, they are called rais (great rulers), ranas (minor 
rulers), thakurs (warriors), sahas (bankers), mehtas^^ (administra- 
tors) and pundits (priests).'i2 

alauddin’s land nE venue reforms 

It was necessary to quote Barani at some length, because the only 
account we have of Alauddin’s land revenue reforms is from his pen. 
Barani makes it clear that the rais had full power of taxing, or over* 
taxing, their subjects. And the po\vcr of taxing implied the power of 
having forts and keeping armed soldiers. Many rais and rawats'were 
under an obligation to come to the help of the local or the central 
administration; keeping soldiers in arms would, therefore, also be a 
duly. Since Hindu law is traditional law, caste-law or tribal law, the 
rais and rawats would have their own judiciary. We hear of no judi* 
cial appeals from them to Delhi. 

Barani came from a family of government ofiicers and could not 
have failed to distinguish the rais, ranas and rawats from the smaller 
fry of the headmen of one or more villages whom he calls khufs, 
muqaddams and chaudharis. hltiqaddam is an Arabic word meaning 
the leading man or first man, and in our context it means the bead- 
man of a village or a village-group. Qhaudhari is a widely used Hindi 
word but Barani uses it as equivalent to muqaddam. Khut is a non- 
Hindi word; its first and last letters are Persian or Arabic, but when 
it fell into the hands of persons ignorant of Persian, its form 
changed. The nearest Persian word to it is khat or deed by which the 
khut may have undertaken to collect the revenue of the villages put 

11 Tlie lerm, mehfo, fls used by Barani, does not seem to mean a clert but an 
officer of a much higher status. Barani himself tells us that when Muhammad bin 
Tugbluq deposed a rai in Gujarat, he appointed a mehfa in his place. So the w-onJ 
administratcr’ is a suitable equivalent. 

12 Hah* and Afsar Begunj; PoUttcal Theory of the Delhi Sultanet; FChnoi-l 
JahandaH, Advice XI, 4S-18. 
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in his charge by tire government. Moreland is correct in using the 
term, group-assessment’, for the villages witli which we are here 
concerned, but, unlike Barani, he does not make a clear distinction 
between the chiefs (rais, ranas and rawats), with whose peasantry the 
revenue ministry did not interfere, and the village headmen, whose 
work was subject to the control of the ministry. Persian histories of 
the thii'teenth century tell us nothing about the land revenue system, 
but it is a fair supposition that since the government had no proper 
staff in the rural areas, it did not bodier about the treatment of the 
agricultural under-dogs so long as the fixed revenue was paid. 
Alauddin was tlie first niler to take a step in organizing a new reve- 
nue system in villages which had been subject to 'group-assessment’. 

First as to the complaints about them which the Sultan made to 
Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana. It has been repeatedly reported to me 
that the khiifs and inuqaddams ride fine horses, wear excellent 
clothes, go out hunting, shoot witli Persian bows and make war on 
each other, (a) But they do not pay a single jital in khiraj, fizija, ghari 
and charoi from their owm lands, (b) In addition to this, they levy tire 
perquisites of khiiti {huquq-i khuti) from tlieir ■villages. They hold 
parties, drink wine and show dieir pride in a hundred ways. Some of 
them do not come to tire revenue oifice, whetlier summoned or not, 
and pay no regard to the revenue collectors {mtdiassilan) . . . Not even 
a hundred karohs of my territory are obedient to me in tire proper 
wa}^’i■3 

What remedy? ‘Alauddin , Barani tells us, ‘next asked his wise 
men for measures by which the “Hindu” may be suppressed. . . . and 
every one from the khiit to the halahar may pay khiraj on one princi- 
ple and dre khiraj-hmden of the strong may rrot be thrown on to tire 
weak.’ By the term, ‘Hindu’, Barani always means the upper class 
Hindu, 14 and in this context, the headman. The term, halahar, has 
been interpreted to meatr tire ‘sweeper’ but Barani uses tire term to 
indicate the cultivator of tire lowest caste. 

‘For the realization of tlris object, which is the basic object of all 
administration, two laws {zahitas) were laid down. First, every 
one who cultivates, whether his plot be large or small, must do so 


18 Barani, 291. 

14 Moreland, Agrarian System, 32n: 'Barani speaks of the “Hindus”, but here and' 
in various other passages where the phrase occurs, the context makes it plain that he 
means the upper classes, not the peasants. Taking his book as a whole, I would infer 
that he thought of the kingdom as consisting not of two elements but of three— 
Muslims, Hindus and the “herds” or peasants.' Had Mr. Moreland studied Barani s 
Falatca-i Jahandari, he would have been convinced that our author also included all 
low-born Muslims’ among the herds. 
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according to measurement and produce per biswa and tliey were 
without any variation to pay half. In this payment there was to 
be no difference between the Wiufs and the halahars. No perqui- 
sites of khuti were to be left in the hands of the khutsA^ Secondly, 
with reference to buffaloes and goats— in fact all milk-giving 
cattle — the pasture was fixed and assigned, and the demand of 
tax (for the pasture-land) was made at the house of the peasant. 
Thus there was to be no corruption — ^“no camel-cat business” 
{shutur-gurba) — in the collection of rev'enuc {khiraj); tlie burden of 
the strong was not to be tliroum on to the weak; the weak and the 
strong were to pay according to the same principle {hukmyiO 

Ferishta, without indicating liis autliority, states that the follow- 
ing maximum of cattle was fixed for llie muqaddam as well as for the 
ordinary peasant — four bullocks for cultivation purposes, two cows, 
two buffaloes and twelve goats and sheep {gosfand). If this is correct, 
there must have been no lack of pasture-land. 

These two laws for the first lime brought the state into direct 
relation with the cultivator. Barani implies, but forgets to state expih 
citly, that this needed the employment of an enormous staff, which 
he classifies as muhassils (demanders of tribute), amils (revenue col- 
lectors), gumashtas (agents), mulasarrifs (accountants or auditors), 
uhdadaran-i dafatir (persons in charge of offices) and nawisandas 
(\vriters or clerks).!^ The basic record was the bihi (register) of the 
patwari or village-accountant. He could not have kept his records in 
Persian; so we have to conclude that a large proportion of revenue 
officers, who worked at the centre and at tlm district levels, had to 
have a knowledge of Persian as well as the local language, which for 
the larger area would have been Hindi. It is also probable that a large 
proportion of the newly employed persons were Hindus. 

Alauddin seems to have had no difficulty in suppressing the 
chaudharis, khuts and muqaddams, wlio w’ere soon deprived of their 
real or supposed wealth. 'Their obedience reached such a pilch that 
a footman from the town revenue office would tie the necks of 
twenty khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis together and kick and 

15 Feristta interprets this as fcJlows; *The perquisites o{ the muqaddatm 
collected and put into the treasury (109).’ But this srould raise the demand of the 
state to more than half the produce and still leave a difference between the demand 
made on the kitut (muqaddam) and (he ordinary cailtivator. It would be more in eonro- 
nance with Baraoi’s own staUrrrent to conclude that these perqubites were totally 
abolished. 

16 Barani, 287. 

17 It is not possible to find exact English equivalents for these officers, clerls, etc., 
but Barani's list gives a rough idea ci the worV that had to be done. 
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thrash them for the realization of tribute. It was impossible for the 
Hindu (village headman) to raise his head. No gold, silve’r, tankas, 
jitals or superfluous commodities, which are the causes of rebellion, 
were to be found in the houses of the Hindus, and owing to their 
lack of means, tire vives of the k/uifs and miiqaddams went and 
worked for wages in the houses of the Musalmans.’ 

The real problem was to organize tire new revenue system. 
‘Sharaf Qaini (or Qai), the revenue minister of the empire, who was 
umivalled and excelled all his contemporaries in the art of writing 
and caUigraphy as well as technical hrowledge, sagacity, efficiency, 
eloquence, and tire capacit)'^ of making investigations, applied him- 
self to tliis work for several years and put in tire greatest efforts. (As a 
result) the villages in tire neighborn'liood of Dellii and (its) towns 
{qashas) the territory of the Doab and from Bayana to Jhain and 
from Palam to Dipalpur and Lahore and the whole territory of 
Samana and Sunam and from Rewari to Nagaur and from Kara to 
Kanaudi and from Amroha and Afghanpur to Kabar and from Dibhai 
to Badaun and Kharak and Kopla and the whole of Katehr (Rohil- 
kliand) was, for the purpose of the khiraj-demand in accordance with 
tlie principle of measurement and produce per biswa and ghari 
(liouse-tax) and charai (pasture-tax), ti-eated (as if) it was a single 
village.18 He made his work so effective that disobedience, rebeflion, 
(and the habit of) riding horses, keeping arms, wearing good clothes 
and eating betels totally disappeared from among the chaudharis, 
khiits and miiqaddams. There was a uniform law for all in tire exac- 
tion of the khiraj.’^^ 

In view of Barani’s confused geography, one is inclined to accept 
Moreland’s interpretation : ‘Taking die list as it stands, we learn that 
tire regulations were applied by degrees to Delhi, tlie River Country 
and the rest of the Doab. To the east, Rohilkhand was included but 
not Awadli or Biliar, to tire south, portions of Malwa and Rajputana 

18 Both the grammar and the geography of this sentence of Barani leave much to 
be desired. It has been translated hterally and intentionally left unpunctuated, as in 
the original. 

Karhi and Charai — Charai obviously means the ta.x on pasture-land collected from 
the houses of the cultivators. The word Karhi is meaningless. Professor Hodivala sug- 
gests that it should be read as ghari (from Hindi ghar — house). If so, we= have to 
assume either that there was a separate house-tax in addition to the agricultmal tax 
and pastiure-tax or that, since the pasture-tax was always collected at the peasants 
house (unlike the agricultural tax, which could be more conveniently collected at the 
field, specially when it was in hind), Barani uses the words, chart and ghari, as names 
for the same tax-^the tax for the pasture-land collected at the peasant’s house. The 
latter seems to be the more rational interpretation (Hodivala, 273). 

19 Barani, 288. 
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were included, but not Gujarat; while on the west all tlie Punjab 
provinces are indicated with the exception of Multan .’20 Unfortu- 
nately, after coining two very useful modern terms, first chiefs, which 
neatly agrees with the rais, ratios and rawats^^ of contemporary 
writers, and secondly representatices or cultivators representing their 
fellow-cultivators for the purpose of land-assessment, who are the 
chaudharis, fchuts and muqaddams of Barani, Mr. Moreland writes as 
if Alauddin liquidated all the chiefs in file territory mentioned.22 

In the course of some four pages Barani refers to these headmen 
{khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis) and their rights at least eight 
limes. He was only too well-acquaintcd with the terms, rais, ratios 
and rawats, but does not use them in this connection; he certainly 
would have been glad to do so, if they had been involved. But it was 
not Alauddin’s policy to interfere with the peasantry of the chiefs or 
to undertake responsibilities for which he had not the proper trained 
personnel. We have, therefore, to conclude that within the area con- 
fusedly indicated by Barani, and more precisely by Moreland, the 
regulations icerc onhj enforced in tillages for tchich the land rccenue 
had been paid bij the headmen and that these tillages, interspersed 
perhaps with tillages of the chiefs, were, the true ‘khdisa of Alauddin 

20 >tgriirii]n Syrtem, 04. 

21 Kbuirau (a hu Khasalnul Fuftsh uses Ibe term rouvtt for chiefs subordioat^ to 
tbe.r tali, but for miliury purposes be occasionally calls them mutjaddamt. 1U h&t 
osly once used the term, great zamindars (zamlndaran-l bvzur^. 

22 Mr. Moreland's idcntificatiou of the headman with the chief led him to 
foUo-Aing conclusion, which It is difficult to accept 'A demand of half the produce 
cannot have left the ordinary peasant with any substantia! surplus, and would thus 
strike at the private revenue which the chiefs were suspected of levying, while the 
assessment of the chiefs' holdings at full rates would reduce them practically to the 
economic position of pedants, and the grazing tax would operate to diminish their 
income from uncultivated land. The economic result would be to draw the bulk, i/ not 
the who’e, of the producer's surplus into the treasury; to stereotype the standard of 
living of the ordinary peasant, and to reduce the standard of living of the chiefs, who 
would not be in a position to maintain troops, or accurftulate supplies of horses and 
other military requirements.’ tAgrarlan System, 33) 

There are diftcuities here. (X) Barani's statement that Alauddin required half the 
produce in all cases should not be taken too literally; Alauddin himself suggested its 
modification in extreme cases. (2) The liquidation of the headmen was only temporary. 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq Tecogoized' them again and Barani declares that they were 
prosperous when he wrote his book in the reign of FiniZ Shah. (3) The chiefs 
ranai, rouretj) had fought under Alauddins banner at Kili and there was no question 
of their liquidation. (4) Alauddm had not the means, even if he bad the wish, to draw 
the whole of the producer’s surplus into the treasury at a stroke of the pen. It needed 
a sta3 which he could not control, and which, in any case, was not available. Had he 
made the attempt, the bulk of the produce's surplus would have gone into the blsrck 
market. 
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KhaJjl. In tliese villages tlie government dealt witli the peasants 
direct; Alauddin did not believe in assigning khalisa villages to his 
officers. The territories of the chiefs were left untouched. Of course, 
while the Dellii sultanat was sti'ong, these chiefs paid tlieir dues regu- 
larly and, consequently, references to them are only occasional. But 
after tlie deatli of Firuz Shah, they came into prominence with pre- 
Alauddin genealogies and as leaders of castes, tribes or groups that 
had siuA^ived from the pre-Muslim period. Dr. Irfan Habib’s sugges- 
tion tliat Alauddin consciously utilized tlie conflict between the two 
rural ‘classes’ by standing forth as the protector of the ‘weak’ against 
the ‘strong’ in tliese villages is perfectly reasonable, provided by tlie 
‘strong’ we only understand tlie lower’ rural aristocracy or tlie head- 
men. As to Barani’s statement that one-hafiF of tlie produce was to 
be taken ‘without any variation’, we have to remember that Barani 
also attributes to Alauddin an order tliat ‘the cultivators were to be 
left with so much of agricultural produce and milk and curd as may 
suflBce them from year to year but they were not to accumulate 
wealth’. In the practical philosophy of Alauddin Klialji, protection 
against famines and similar misfortunes was a function of the state; 
tlie peasant’s resources could never suffice for such contingencies. 

It is impossible to say why in some villages the tribute had been 
levied, obviously separately for every'^ village, through tlie headmen 
and was in other cases demanded for the whole of his territoiy in a 
lump sum from die chief. Probably the distinction was an inlieri- 
tance from the Hindu period, or, in cases where die chiefs had been 
liquidated owing to war, die Delhi ministry of revenue may have 
assigned the duty of collecting die tribute to a number of headmen. 

Barani is firm in stating that direct collection of tribute from the 
peasants led to another evil — coriuption among the oflBcers and 
workers of the revenue ministry. Mere dismissals for corruption or 
bribery went unnoticed. ‘The same Sharaf Qaini, naib toazir, took 
extreme measures to realize everything diat was due from the officials 
[kar-kuns), accountants {mutasarrifs), persons in charge of offices 
{uhdadaran-i dafatu), agents {gumashtas) and demanders of ti-ibute 
{mtihassils). He discovered from die biJii (i-egisters) of die patwaiis 
(village accountants) every ptal diat was due from every one of therri, 
and in accordance (widi diis record) exacted it by blows of the stick, 
racks, bonds and chains. It was impossible for any one to obtain even 
a tanka dishonestly or take anything in bribe from the Hindus or die 
Musalmans. He reduced dishonest amils, accountants and other 
(corrupt) revenue officers to such destitution and poverty that, owing 
to their inability to meet demands of one thousand or five hundred 
tankas, they remained in bonds and chains for years. People 
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considered the work of an amil, accountant and revenue officer as 
worse than fever; revenue clerkship was considered a great disgrace 
and people would not give their daughters in, marriage to a revenue 
clerk; accountancy was accepted only by persons who were sick of 
tlieir lives; and most of the days of the accountants and amils were 
passed in prison under kicks and blows.’^s Alauddin estimated that 
about ten thousand revenue officers had been reduced to destitution 
in Delhi alone. The number of prisoners set free by Mubarak Shah at 
his accession in Delhi and the provinces is estimated by Barani as 
amounting to seventeen or eighteen thousand, but according to Isami 
this number included both corrupt revenue officials and political 

offenders.24 

CONVERSATION WITH QAZI MUG HIS 

The discovety of Barani’s Vataioa-i Jdixantlari enables us to dis- 
miss as unhistorical the speeches attributed to various persons by 
Barani in his Tarikh-i Firtiz Shahi, unless he was personally present 
or quotes reliable authorities. One of the persons speaking only ex- 
presses the opinions we find in Barani’s Fatawo'i Jahamlari, even to 
the extent of repeating Barani’s errors. The speech of the other person 
is framed by Barani in consonance with what Barani conceived to be 
his character, much as a modem dramatist would do. Now Barani 
gives us a detailed account of a conversation between the Sultan and 
Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana, whicli, so he alleges, took place after 
the revenue regulations had been enforced. It is impossible to say 
that no such conversation took place; but some fifty years had passed 
and Barani has obviously composed llie speeches of both parties. To 
make the conversation effective, he had to make the Sultan more 
ignorant of Islam than a person who had reached the throne of Dellii 
by his own efforts could possibly have been; on the other hand, it 
was not possible for Barani to endow Qazi Mughis with a knowledge 
of Muslim theology and scriptures he himself did not possess. 

‘Sultan Alauddin was a king devoid of education, and he never 
associated with religious scholars {vlama). When he attained to king- 
ship, he was quite convinced that government and administration 
were affairs quite independent of the rules and orders of the shariat; 
and that while the former appertained to kings, the latter had been 
assigned to qazts and muftis {jurisconsults). In accordance with this 
conviction of his, he did whatever he considered to be good for tlie 

23 Barani, 288-89. 

24 Isami, 347. It is very diiBcuU to guess the total number of the revenue staff 
from the number of those vho were punished. 
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administration of the state, whether 25ermittecl by the shariat or not. 
He never inquired about any religious ^^rinciple {masala) concerning 
the administration and very few scholars frequented his company. 
However, Qazi Ziauddin of Bayana, Maulana Zaheer Lang and 
Maulana Mushhid Lulirami were invited to the royal meals and 
dined witli tlie amirs in the outer hall. Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana 
had access to the Sultan and sat in the confidential Majlis {Majlis-i 
Khihoat) with the amirs.’ 

The conversation of the Sultan with Qazi Mughis covered four 
points. 

(1) First, what is the status of the Hindus as payers of tribute? 
Honesty would have required the Qazi to say that tlie Hindus are 
not referred to by name either in the Qiu-an or the authentic collec- 
tion of the Projohet’s Hadises (precei^ts), and that the ulama have 
based their arguments merely on analogy {qhjas) from tlie Prophet’s 
jieaceful arrangements with the Zoroastrians of Bahrain; and that 
there was considerable difference of opinion on tlie matter. Instead of 
tliis the Qazi uttered two provable lies — ^lies very dear to Barani’s 
heart, but lies nonetheless. First, that ‘the Hindus were the greatest 
enemies of the Projihet Muliammad and that tlie Prophet has ordered 
the.JIindus to be killed, plundered and enslaved.’ The Prophet never 
came across a Hindu in his life and no such order is found in the six 
authentic Sunni collections of the Prophet’s Hadises. Secondly, that 
while Imam Abu Hanifa, ‘to whose school we belong’ has permitted 
jieace with Plindus on the payment of tiie fizija, other religious scho- 
lars have left no alternative for tliem except ‘Islam or die sword’. 
This again shows a terrible ignorance on Barani’s part, which he 
repeats with greater emphasis in the Fataioa-i Jahandari.^ 

(2) Secondly, Alauddin inquired, has tlie shariat said anything 
about die punishment of corrujit state-employees, who steal public 
money, accept bribes, make incorrect totals, etc? There could be 
only one answer to die question, for it was notorious that the shari at 
was absolutely silent about public law. ‘I have not read about this in 
any book’, die Qazi replied. The Sultan could punish cormpt officials 
in such way as he thinks best, ‘but it is not pennitted to cut off a 


25 See Habib and Afsar Begum : Folilical Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, Advice 
XI, 49-51. The editors prove by quotations from Imam Shafi ‘i’s worics that he never 
had the ideas Barani attributes to him; on the other hand, he looked at the Treaty of 
Hudaibia behveen the Prophet and the Quraish, which ensured the freedom of reli- 
gious choice to the Arabs, as the greatest of the early victories of Islam. When mis- 
representing Islam, Barani is quite often below contempt. 
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mans hands for stealing from the public treasury .’28 The Sultan 
remarked diat he had ordered decent salaries to be paid to the em- 
ployees of the ministr)' of revenue, but tliey misbehaved nonetheless. 

(3) Thirdly, to whom did the treasure of Devagiri belong? Alaud- 
din claimed that it belonged to him personally. He had obtained it 
before he ascended the throne and he had kept it separate from the 
public treasur)'. A true interpreter of the shariat would have declared 
that this plunder or loot was unlawful misappropriation,27 but Barani, 
who believed that plundering non-Muslims was justified in all circum- 
stances, made the Qazi declare that it belonged to the ‘Public Trea- 
sury of the Musalmans’. The Sultan dismissed the suggestion. 

(4) Fourthly, the Sultan wanted to know what claims he and his 
family had on Uie public treasury. Here again the Quran and the 
Iladises are silent. The Qazi said that there were three alternatives — 
according to the Traditions of the Pious Caliphs the Sultan was only 
entitled to the salar)* of 234 tankas a year, which he gave to his horse- 
men; if he desired to follow a moderate path, he w’ould take the 
same salary as he gave to his highest officers; if he wanted to act 
according to precepts of worldly religious scholars, he could take 
something more than he gave to these officers. But he hastened to 
add that, if his opinion was wanted from the view-point of political 
prudence, he would advise that the royal expenditure be increased ^ 
thousand times, for the dignity of llic king conduces to the stability 
of the state. 

At this stage Barani, who was writing long after Alauddin’s family 
had vanished and used to tconder tchal would happen to Alauddln 
on the Day of Judgement, composed two paragraphs to show how 
Alauddin tried to justify himself before Qazi Mughis and might try 
to justify his ways before God himself. 

‘You say my acts are against the shari at. Now this is how I act. 
From the horseman who fails to come to the review {arz), I have 
ordered three years salary to be demanded back. I cast into dry 
wells all who drink or sell h'quor. If a man rapes {sifah mi-kunad) 
another man’s wife, I order the man to be castrated (and the 
woman I order to be kUlcd).28 In cases of rebellions, I slay both 

26 Misappropriation behveen partners does not amount to theft (tirqah) for which 
the Qtiran prescribes the severance the hands. So in his Fataica-l Jaluinduri, Barani 
remarlcs: ‘For misappropriation and other offences against the Public Treasury {BaUvl 
J/fl/), in which all Mufalmans are portnen. there is neither death-penalty nor amputa- 
tion of hands.’ {Political Theory of the Ddhi Sulianat, 62). 

27 This was the opinion of the Qazi of Ghazni concerning the plunder of Sultan 
Mahmud. (See Habib, Sultan Mahmud of CJuanin, Preface to the Second Edition.) 

26 The addition of this clause Is probably the error of some copyist. 
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die good and die bad, die mature and the immature; and I reduce 
dieir women and children to poverty and destitution, I demand 
back public money from corrupt revenue officers by kicks and 
blows, and till the last jital has been realized, I keep them in 
bonds and chains. Political offenders I imprison for life. Will you 
say all this against die shariat?’ 

When die Qazi, who claimed to have prepared for deadi, came to 
see him next day, die Sultan gave him the robe he was wearing, pre- 
sented him a diousand tankas and continued the conversation. 
‘Maulana Mughis! Though I have no knowledge and have read no 
book, still I was bom a Musalman and my ancestors have been 
Muslims for so many generations. To prevent rebellions in which 
thousands of lives are lost, I give such orders to the people as I con- 
sider to be beneficial for them and the state. But the people of these 
days are bold, heedless and do not obey me properly; so it has 
become necessary for me to mete out harsh punishments to them to 
ensure obedience. I issue commands which I consider to be beneficial 
to the state and appear prudent under the circumstances. I do not 
know whether they are permitted by die shariat or not, I do not 
know how God will treat me on the Day of Judgement. But, Maulana 
Mughis, I say one diing in my prayer to God : “O Lord, thou knowest 
that if one man violates the wife of another, he does me no harm in 
my kingdom; if he steals, he takes nodiing from my inheritance; if 
he drinks wine, he does me no personal harm; if he takes his salary 
and does not come to the review, the work of the review is not held 
up by the absence of ten or twenty horsemen. Considering these four 
groups I cany out the orders of the Prophet.”29 But in these days 
men have appeared who from one to a lakh, and from a lakh to five 
and ten lakhs, have no other work in life except talking sedition and 
twirling their moustaches, heedless of this life and the next. And I, an 
ignorant man who can neither read nor write — I am unable to read 
anything except Alhamd, Qtil hmoallah, Dua-i Quniit and At Tahhj- 
tjat ^^ — I have ordered that if in my kingdom a married man rapes 
another man s wife, he is to be castrated, but in spite of this harsh 
and fearful order, so many persons are brought to my court who have 
raped the wives of others.3i In spite of the fact that three years 

29 It is impossible to coordinate the actions of Alauddin with the authentic injunc- 
tions of the Prophet, for the simple reason that the circumstances of Alauddin s time 
were entirely different. 

30 These are necessary parts of the Muslim prayer and are recited in Arabic. So 
Alauddin must have knowm the alphabet and the vowel-points. 

31 The shartat-booJa, on the implicit understanding that their recommendations 
were not to be enforced, prescribed stoning to death as the punishment for adultery. 
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salary is demanded bacl« from them, there is no review at which one 
hundred or two hundred horsemen are not absent; they take the 
money, do not come to the revimv and then pass tlieir lives in prison. 
Owing to the corruption {duztli) of revenue clerks (nawisancla) and 
amils, I have reduced ten thousand of them to destitution and put 
worms in their bodies. Still tliey do not give up their ways, you might 
say that revenue clerkship and corruption were twins! For tlie sale 
and consumption of liquor, I have killed so many persons by casting 
them into dr>' wells, and continue to do so. \Vliat liquor will they 
drink or sell in these wells? But no one has succeeded in putting right 
the people of God. How will /?’ 

INVASION or W ARAN cal; CONQUEST OF ClIITOR 

For the winter of 1302-3 iMauddin was in a position to organize 
two campaigns. The plunder obtained from Devagiri naturally sug- 
gested a campaign against Warangal, the capital of Telingana, which 
was then governed by the Kakilya Rai, Pratap Rudra Deva, whom 
the Persian historians call ‘Laddar Deo’. Ulugh Klian had begun to 
prepare for it, but his death put an end to his plans. Alauddin, while 
deciding to march personally against Chltor, directed all the amirs 
and horse and foot of Hindustan to proceed against Warangal, The 
supreme command was given to Malik Jauna (senior), the aadbekd 
hazrat, and Malik Chajju, governor of Kara, who was a nephew of the 
deceased Nusrat Khan. We do not know when this army started and 
it has been suggested that, since Malwa had not yet been conquered, 
it may have marched through Bengal.®- But all ^ve can say for cer- 
tain is that it took a long lime over the journey and failed disastrous- 
ly in the enterprise. ‘When they reached Warangal, the monsoon liad 
started and rainfall stood in their way. Consequently, the army of 
Hindustan could accomplish nothing in Warangal and the Sultan 
summoned it back. Towards the beginning of the winter, 130-3, it 
succeeded in reaching Hindustan, thinned in numbers and with its 
baggage lost.’®® 

For the campaign against Chflor we have to rely mainly upon 
Amir Khusrau, who was personally present.®* Tlie careers of the great 

But this %vas never done. It is proliabTc that Alauddin conGned his punishment to 
cases of rape, for he does not refer to any punishment of the woman here; if so, the 
words— ‘and the uoman I order to be killed’— in a previous paragraph must be put 
aside as the addition of some copyisL Tbe death-penalty was prescribed for raping, 
but there was no punishment for the innocent and injured woman. 

G2 Ferishta, 14, says that the army was sent to Warangal through Bengal. 

S3 Baranl, SOO. 

34 Khazalnul Fuiuh, 60-63; Dcu.al Itani, G6-67. 
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ranas — Kumbh, Sanga and Pratap— have given to tlie dynasty of 
Cliitor a grandeur and a dignity which no odier Rajput medieval 
family can rival. Still, next to Ranthambhor, it was tlie most powerful 
of the Rajput states at the time of Alauddin’s accession and its conti- 
nued independence was a standing challenge to the Dellii empire. 
The fort, which has often been described, was formidable. ‘The forti- 
fied hill of Chitor is an isolated mass of rock rising steeply from the 
plain, three miles and a quarter long and some twelve hundred }'ards 
wide in tlie centre. Tlie circumference at tlie base is more than eight 
miles and tlie height nowhere exceeds four or five hundred feet.’^o 
But a man who climbs tliese 400 or 500 feet, not a difficult task in 
peace-time, will find himself face to face with a vertical escarp and 
stone-v/all some forty feet high. The fort is said to have had some 
eight}'-four reservoirs, tlie greatest of them being a lake in front of 
the Rai’s palace-fort. 'The fort’, says Khusrau, ‘was the paradise of the 
Hindus, with springs and lawns on even' side. It had a Rai with an 
organized army, heavily armoured but light-footed; compared witli 
the tlirones of other Hindus, his tlirone was higher than the seventh 
heaven (/m/t To tlie east of tlie hill and at some distance 

from it, there is a confluence of two streams, tlie Gambheri and the 
Beracli, which form a small doab. To the north of the fort there is a 
hillock, which Kliusrau calls Chatn'ari, but which is generally refer- 
red to as Chitori. 

The imperial anny beat its drums for the march witli the black 
canopy of the Sultan on Monday, 28 January 1303 (8 Jamadi II 
A.H. 702). We are not told when it arrived at Chitor, but the royal 
camp was pitched in the doab between die Gambheri and the Berach 
and the army invested the fort on all sides. Alauddin preferred to 
direct operations from his residential pavilion on the Chitori hillock. 
‘During the tivo mondis of tlie rainy season’, Kliusrau tells us, ‘the 
deluge of the besieger’s swords reached up to the “waist” of tlie liiU 
but could not proceed any furtlier. Strange tlie fort that could not be 
liit on the head even by hailstones.’ The Sultan ordered the fort to be 
pelted with mimjaniq-stones, while the soldiers in tlieir armours 
attacked it from all sides. Kliusrau makes no reference to the con- 
struction of a pasheb, but implies that a frontal attack had twice 
failed. Epidemic or famine may have paralysed tlie garrison. The 
words that follow seem to imply that the Rai surrendered on his own 
initiative. On Monday, 25 August 1303 (8 Jamadi II a.h. 702) the 
Sultan entered the fort and Khusrau claims to have entered the fort 


35 V. A. Smith, Akbar, 82-83. 

36 Khusrau, Dawal Rani, 66-67. 
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with him. Rai Ratan Sen, who had been on his throne only for a year 
or two and had received no substantial help from his fellow-rais, 
‘came out of his stone-gate, like a spark out of stone, crossed the river 
and ran towards the royal tent and thus obtained security from the 

flashing sword Though he was a rebel, still the morning wind of 

royal virtues would not allow any hot wind to blow over him.’ 
Khusrau could not have been incorrect about a matter like this; we 
have to conclude, therefore, that the jaiihar-rito of Chitor is a fabri- 
cation of later days. Khusrau has referred to the jauhar at Rantham- 
bhor and he would have certainly referred to one at Chitor, had there 
been any. 

The protection of the Rai was extended to his family but appa- 
rently not to his muqaddams. Klmsrau says that the Sultan in his 
WTath ordered three thousand muqaddam^'^^ to be put to death ‘so 
that the humble rdujijat, which had been unable to raise its head, 
may prosper’. Chitor was renamed Khizrabad and assigned to the 
heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, aged seven or eight years, along with a 
red canopy, a khilat of gold brocade, two y^ow and black banners 
and a two-coloured baton {durbash). The administration, according 
to Isami, was put in charge of hfalik Shahin, the naib-l barbek, a 
slave of Alauddin whom he used to call his son.^ This done the 
Sultan hurried back to Delhi, for he must by now have heard of the 
Mongol advance on his capital. 

TARCHI INVESTS DELHI 

Alauddin had denuded both Delhi and Hindustan of their troops 
for two distant campaigns and he may have taken soldiers from the 
frontier forts also. The Mongols in Trans-Oxiana heard of this and 
Targhi was sent post-haste to capture Delhi with thirty or forty thou- 
sand horsemen.29 The enterprise could only have succeeded if Targhi 

37 The printed text says ‘thirty thousand tmtqadjams’, but this is obviously an 
error. In Penian three and thirty {sih and sO can be written in much the same way. 
The muqaddams were not mese toWieit bwt sau:ats cvilUvaVcss svihordinate to 
them. The primary cause of their destruction was that ‘the ra'iyyat may prosper'. It is 
itjconeeivable that there could have been thirty thousand such muqaddams in the 
Chitor fort. The reason given by Khnsrau would not justify the killing of ordinary 
soldiers. Confirmation of this is also found in Tod’s statement. ‘Mention has already 
been made of the adjuration, “by the rfn of the sack of Chitor”; of these sacks they, 
enumerate threa and a half. This is the half, for though the city was not stormed, the 
best and bravest were cut off' (Rajasthan, Vol. 1, S09). 

38 Isami, 272. Khizr Khan was of about the same age as hfubarak Shah, who 
ascended the throne at the age of nineteen In 1318. 

39 Barani, 300. Some manuscripts say that Targhi had only 'twenty or thirty 
thousand horsemen*. 
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reachkl Dellii before the Sultan’s return. But this he failed to do. 
Still the situation was critical, perhaps , amusing. There were not at 
Multan, Dipalpur and Samana forces strong enough to stop die 
Mongol advance or even to retreat to help die Sultan at Delhi. 
Alauddin had been at Delhi for a month when the Mongols invested 
it; the weapons of his army had been ruined during the siege of 
Chitor in the rainy season and he had no time to hold a review of 
the army and to reequip it widi horses and weapons. Malik fauna 
(senior) had returned with his fnistrated army to the Doab, but since 
the Mongols had captured all the fords of the Jumna, the army ol 
Hindustan had to stay in Koil (Aligarh) and Badaun and could not 
come to Delhi in spite of the royal summons. 

Under these circumstances the Sultan came out of the city with 
die few horsemen he had and pitched his camp at Siri. He ordered 
a ditch to be dug round his camp and outside the ditch he constructed 
a wooden rampart widi doors from die houses of the city. He gave 
up the idea of a battle but was very careful about the protection of his 
camp and his armed foot-soldiers kept watch day and night. Five fully 
aimed elephants were stationed before every contingent. There were 
hvo or three conflicts between the advance-guards of the aimies but 
neither side won a decisive victory and die Mongols were unable to 
break into die royal camp, which was dieir main objective. Barani, 
who was in Dellii at the time, says diat such fear of die Mongols had 
not been witnessed in the city on any previous occasion, and that if 
Targhi had stayed by die bank of the Jumna for another month ‘the 
danger was that a tumult would have arisen in the city and it would 
have gone out of hand’. The moveriient of caratvans had stopped and, 
consequendy, there was a scarcity . of water, wood and fodder. But 
as Alauddin was unable to protyct die whole of the city, ‘die Mongol 
horsemen came up to the Chaufra-t Siibhani, Mori, Hudliudi and the 
bank of the.HoHZ-i Siiltdni (Royal Tank) and they sold die Sultan’s 
com and odier comrhodities (to die. citizens) at a cheap rate; conse- 
quently, there was no great scarcity of corn-to. . . . Targhi could find no 
way of attacking and overthrowing the Sultan’s army; and owing to 
the prayers of the helpless, the accursed Targhi returned with his 

40 Barani, 130-32. It is impossible to identify Mori and Hudhudi. The raised 
platform, called Chautra-i Subhani, is sometimes referred to by our liistories. Khusrau 
tells us that, since the Hauz-i Sbamsi (Sultan Shamsuddin’s Tank) had been filled up 
with mud, Alauddin had it dug up again so that water began to come out of the 
Ground and rain-water also collected in the tank (Khazainul Futuh, 30-33). Though 
Hiusrau is silent about it, Alauddin seems to have constructed another tank also for 
his expanding Delhi, probably after 1311. Ilauz-i Sidfnni here seems to refer to the 
Hauz-i Shamsi. 
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Spoils to his country after besieging Dellii for two months.’-tt Barani 
says that wise men were surprised at Delhi escaping unscathed, but 
Targhi had really lost the game when he found that the Sultan had 
already relumed to Delhi and was in a position to direct operations 
over the whole country. Further slay in a hostile country would have 
jneanl the destruction of his whole army. 

THE PADMINI LEGEND; ClllTOn DUniNC 
ALAUDDIN’s REIGN 

A historian, who studies the originals, is unable to find any place 
for the Padmini legend in the year 1303. Khusrau, Barani, Isami and 
all near-contemporary writers are silent about it. Alauddin captured 
Chitor and hurried back to Delhi; he forgave Hatan Sen and we have 
no reasons for thinking that he bothered about the Rais wives or 
women. But in 1540 — i.e. 237 years after the fall of Chitor — Malik 
Muhammad of Jais, a small town near Rac Bareli in Awadh, wole a 
Hindi poem, Padmawat, which has deservedly taken a very prominent 
place in classical Hindi literature. Though Malik Muliammad Jafsl 
may have written Hindi in the Persian script, Awadh tradition says 
that he tried to avoid Persian words so far as possible. We need not 
be surprised that in his great allegory (as be himself confesses) 

‘ “Chitor” stands for the “body”, the “Raja” for the “mind”, “Cwlon" 
for the “heart”, “Padmini" for “wusdom” . . . and “Alauddin” for “fust".’ 
Planning a romance, the author. was under no obligation to respect 
the facts of history, the limitations of geography or even the principles 
of the prevailing Hindu castes and customs. According to him Alauddin 
could not conquer Chitor even after a siege of eight years. But he 
captured the Rai by a trick, took him to Delhi and refused to restore 
him unless the Rai's wife, Padmini, a Ceylonese princess whom the 
Rai had obtained after twelve years of wooing in that distant island, 
was surrendered to him. But the Rai was brought back safely to 
Chitor according to the svell-kno\vn trick of Hindu warriors going in 
female litters to Delhi and only jumping out of them when they had 
reached the Rai's prison. 

Dr. K. S. Lai correctly remarks that no authority available to us 
before the Padmawat has referred to this legend. Persian writers like 
Ferishta, who only knew of the Padmaicat story by hearsa)', have 
twisted it to conform it in some way to the known facts of hisfor>'. 
Rajput bards, who could understand it but knew nothing of Delhi 
histor}’, welcomed it and elaborated its contents, with no regard for 

41 The story that Targhi retreated becansc be bad been overcome by fear owing 
to the prayers of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya Is a fabrication of laler day*. 
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historical facts. A great scholar of Rajastlian histor)% the late Dr. Gauri 
Shankar Ojha, has explained at length tlie factual improbabilities of 
the legend and his opinion is conclusive. 

No contemporary historian tells us clearly how Chitor was 
governed during Alauddin s reign. Kliizr Khan was, of course, only a 
nominal governor and did not live at Chitor, and Malik Shahin, 
according to Isami, fled away from fear of tlie Sultan to Rai Karan 
of Gujarat. Alauddin seems to have given up the idea of governing 
Chitor directly, though he kept a garrison there.42 ‘The Sultan, 
Ferishta tells us, ‘in accordance with tlie demands of prudence trans- 
ferred Chitor from Khizr Khan to a son of the Rai’s sister, Maldeo, who 
had been in his service and showed every sign of loyalty. This prince 
in a short time established his power in the region and all Rajputs 
were pleased with his government and supported it. He was loyal 
to the end of the Sultan’s reign. He came to the court every year 
with the presents of his country and returned after receiving a horse 
and a special robe of honour. He took part in every campaign to 
which he was ordered with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot and evinced 
great valour.’43 The fact that an inscription of Alauddin, dated May 
1310 (month of Zil Hijjah a.h, 709), is found in Chitor is not incon- 
sistent with the fact that the principahty accepted Alauddin as its 
overlord and had a garrison of ms in the fort. But when Alauddin was 
on his death-bed, Ferishta tells us, ‘the Rai of Chitor rebelled, tied up 
the hands and necks of the Sultan’s officers and men, who were in the 
fort, and threw them down from the ramparts’.44 Chitor thus regained 
its freedom. About 1321, after the death of Maldeo, Hamir, Rana 
of Sisoda, established his rule over Mewar and his descendants 
continued to rule the place till Indian independence. 


42 Barani (323) gives us a list of Alauddin’s governors and Malik Abu Mohammad 
is given as governor of Chitor. 

43 Ferishta, 115. Tod, on the other hand, says, ‘Maldeo remained with the royal 
garrison at Chitor, but Hamir desolated the plains and left to his enemies only the 
fortified towns which could be safely inhabited.' The inscription of Zil Hij, 709 (May 
1310) quoted by Dr. K. S. Lai {Khaljis, 131n) does not militate against the fact that 
Alauddin governed Chitor through a Hindu prince. Dr. K. S. Lai erroneously attnbutes 
the throwing of the Muslims from the ramparts to the year 1311-12; Ferishta definitely 
states that this happened when Alauddin was on his death-bed in 1316, and there 

■ had also been a rebellion in Gujarat. According to Dr. K. S. Lai, Maldeo was the 
brother of Kanhar Deva Chauhan, the Songra chief of Jalor (Khaljis, 130). The 
transfer of Chitor to Maldeo must have taken place immediately after the flight of 
Malik Shahin. So far as we can see, Shahin’s administration was shortlived. 

44 Ferishta, 123. 



IV. ALAUDDIN KHALJI; THE ECONOMIC REGULATIONS 


THE OBJECT OF THE nECUEATIONS 

The invasion of Targhi’, Barani tells us, ‘was a misfortune of 
considerable importance; it awoke Alaiiddin from his senseless dreams 
and he gave up the idea of leading campaigns and besieging forts. lie 
built his palace in Siri and resided there; Siri, consequently, became 
his capital and its buildings and population increased. The old fort- 
wall of Delhi was repaired. Under his orders the old forts on the route 
of the Mongols were also repaired and new forts were built where 
necessary'. He ordered well-known and efficient kotwals to be put in 
charge of these forts and plenty of and iracla^ to be con- 

structed. Clever artisans were to he cmplojcd and weapons of all 
tj-pes were to be kept ready. Stores of grain and fodder were also to 
be collected. At Samana an^ Dipalpur a large force of efficient soldiers 
was to be enlisted and kept ready. The iqlns on the Mongol frontier 
were strengthened by the appointment of efiicient and experienced 
amirs, tcaUs and army officers.'* 

Tliese arrangements proved quite sufficient for the Mongol hordes 
that were to come. But Alauddtn applied himself for some years in 
settling the prices of commodities and Barani gives us a detailed 
account of what was done. A student of Barani need have no hesita- 
tion in accepting the following judgement of Mr. Moreland; “Ziya 
Barani had no motive for inventing such a story, and, what is more 
significant, he did not possess the power of economic analysis wliich 
svould have been needed for the invention. . . It is quite inconceivable 
that a writer like Ziya Barani could base invented these essential 
features (of Alauddin’s economic regulations) out of his head; but it 
is quite conceivable that, in the economic condition of the time, a 
king like Alauddin aided, as he cerfainlv was, by competent minis- 
ters, should by degrees have arriveil at the essentials of the policy 
he was determined to enforce. He was, it must be remembered, 
strong where modem ss’steras are weak, for he could rely on an 
elaborate system of spies and there svas no sentimental objection in 
the way of effective punIshment.’S Barani is not our only aulhorit)*, 
but what other contemporary wTiters give us is only confirmatbrj' 
evidence. Barani alone suppfies the details. 

1 Barani, 302-3. 

2 Agrarian Syrfem, 3G-37. 
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In his Tav'ikh-i Firttz Shahi Barani writes as if the object of 
Alauddin’s economic regulations was merely the maintenance of a 
strong and efficient army against the Mongols. This army had to be 
paid out of the nonnal revenues of the state. On this basis Alauddin 
suggested a yearly salary of 234 tanhas for a trained and well-equip- 
ped man witli one horse and 78 tankas extra for a man with two 
horses.3 If he paid more, his hoard of treasure would be exhausted 
in five or six years. The ministers said that the horsemen could live 
on these wages if tire prices of commodities were reduced. Alauddin 
agreed on condition that tliis was done without his having to resort 
‘to killing, death-penalties and a Pharoah-like terrorism’. State-force 
M'as not to be used except against persons guilty of crimes; the object 
was not to overihrow but to maintain and strengtlien the nonnal 
conditions of business. But Barani, after first declaring that the econo- 
mic regulations were primarily a military measure, explains in some 
detail how Alauddin regulated tlie price of commodities that had no 
importance for the military; also the regulations were maintained 
long after the militai^j' need for them had vanished. In his ‘Ad\4ce on 
Price-control’ in the Fataica-i Jahandari, which is meant for the 
average king, who cannot combat famines, Barani advocates price- 
control as a measure of public welfare necessary at all times. ‘The 
policies and the enterprises of the state are interdependent. For 
example, just as the aimy cannot be stable witliout payment from 
the treasury, similarl)" it cannot be stabilized without the low price 
of commodities, and just as the cheapness of commodities is neces- 
sary for the proper organization of tlie army, in the same way with- 
out the cheap price of the means of livelihood there can be no pros- 
peiit}% splendour and stabilit}" among the people.’ A ruler is helpless 
during a famine, which is due to the complete failure of rain. ‘But 

3 The grammar of Barani’s sentence here (as it has survived to us) leaves much to 
be desired. But 234 tankas + 78 tankas for the second horse is the generally accept- 
ed interpretation. Ferishta, however, wites as follows: ‘After the prices of the means 
of livelihood and of the weapons of war had been reduced, the king fixed the yearly 
salary of soldiers according to the following grades: first, 234 tankas; second, 156 
tankas; third, 78 tankas. When the oERcers acted according to this order, four lakhs 
and seventy-five thousand horsemen were put on the register (114).’ There is an 
obvious error here; 78 tankas a year could not have maintained a horseman. It may 
have been the yearly salary of a foot-soldier, though Barani is silent on the point. 
475,000 may have been the total number of Alauddin’s troops, central and local, 
foot and horse. But here again no contemporary authority gives us the total of 
Alauddin’s troops, or even of his horsemen. We only get occasional references to the 
number of troops employed on a particular campaign. The Mongols came on horse- 
back, and foot-soldiers would have been useless against their mobile columns. But 
there was plenty of other military work, which foot-soldiers could do. 
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during the period of plentiful vegetation, when rainfall comes as a 
blessing, and crops, fruits, cultivated fields and gardens grow in 
luxurious abundance, the transport-merchants {saudagar-i karawani) 
and market-mercliants {saudagar-i hazari), nevertheless, adopt the 
practice of selling at high prices; and owing to the great profits which 
result from high prices, all men of wealth take to business and regrat- 
ing {ihtikar)’ Regrating — i.e. purchasing at a low price and selling at 
a nigh price — was only possible for tlie rich; and since the Hindus 
had a monopoly of banfeng and big business, rcgrating (for Barani) 
meant that money went from the liuuscs of the Musalmans to the 
houses of the Hindus.4 

In the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign, Shaikli Nasiruddin 
Chiragh, the senior khalifa (successor) of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, 
recalled a conversation about Alauddin, which has been summarized 
by Hamid Qalandar. Qazi Hamtduddin, the Malikut Ttijjar (Prince 
of Merchants) came to Awadh and gave a banquet. When the other 
guests had departed, the Qazi narrated the following incident to the 
Shaikh. ’I once entered Sultan Alauddin’s chamber and found him 
sitting bare-headed on a low-stool (tangi), ^vifh his feet on tlie 
ground, unconscious and absorbed in some deep thoxight. I went 
near, but since the Sultan took no notice of me, I came out and 
informed Malik Qara Beg, who was my companion in the Sultan’s 
Majlis, of what I had seen. Qara Beg approaclied the Sultan and 
engaged him in a conversation. I then came near the Sultan and 
said, “King of the Musalmans, I have a request.” "Speak out”, he 
replied. “1 came into the chamber and found the Sultan bare-headed 
and absorbed in some thought. Wiat was the Sultan thinking 
about?” "Hear me”, the Sultan replied, ‘Tor some time this idea has 
been coming to ray mind. God Almighty has so many creatures, but 
he has placed me at their head. Now I, too, should do something the 
benefit of which may accrue to all the people. I said to myself, what 
can I do? If I give away all tlio treasures I possess — and a hundred 
such treasures more — -they will not reach all the people. If I ghe 
away all my rillages and territories {tcilaijatha), they too will not 
suffice. So I was thinking over the problem — what should I do so 
that my work may benefit all the people? Just now an idea has come 
to me and I will explain it to you. I said to m)’self that if I reduce 
the price of grain, the benefit of it will accrue to all the people. But 
how is the price of grain to be reduced? I will order all the (Hindu) 
Nayaks of the empire, who bring grain to Delhi, to he summoned. 
Some of them have ten thousand transport animals while others have 

4 Pohlical Theory of the Delhi Sultamt. 34-38. 
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tweiit}' thousand. I will summon tliem, give tliem robes and money 
from the treasury (for their business) and for the expenses of their 
families, so that they may bring grain and sell it at ^e rate I fix.” So 
the Sultan ordered, and grain began to come from all sides. In a few 
days its price fell to seven ptals a man. Butter {rughan, ghi), sugar 
and other commodities also became cheap and all the people began 
to benefit from the Sultan’s work.’ After quoting Qazi Hamid, the 
Shaikli added, ‘Vidiat a king was Alauddin, God’s mercy on him!’ A 
person, who was present, remarked, ‘People make pilgrimages to his 
tomb, tie threads (round its railings) and tlieir prayers are fulfilled.’^ 

The Kliazainid Fniuh of Amir Kliusrau, our earliest authority, was 
written in 13116 for presentation to the Sultan and also for publi- 
cation. Though the achievements of tlie army b)'^ then had been 
phenomenal, Kliusrau praises the administrativ'e and economic 
measures of Alauddin not with reference to the army but to the pub- 
lic welfare. Some of his paragraphs deserve quotation in simplified 
English. 

‘Every one, who has a brain capable of tliinking, will realize that 
the status of die good administrator {jahandar) is higher than that of 
tlie conqueror {jalmngir) . . . Precedence has been given in this book 
to administrative over mUitaiy aflFairs. . . The fortunate star of the 
mass of the people arose on the day when it was revealed to tlie heart 
of die Sultan diat God had made him a ruler over them. The Sultan’s 
fostering care for the sons of Adam is greater than that of the sun for 
the moon and die stars. . . First, from east to west and north to south, 
he has several times remitted the khiraj of the ranjijat; [secondly), he 
has by the blows of his sword brought to die imperial exchequer die 
treasures of the rais of Hind, which they had collected star by star 
from the time of Mahraj and Bikramajit.”' 

‘Next, in order to make cheap the livelihood of the mass of die 
people, he has lessened die tax-bm‘den of the artisans, who used to 


5 Khairul MajaVts, 231, Persian text edited by Prof. Klialiq Nizami. Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin, according to Professor Nizami, was bom in Awadh about 1276-77 and died 
at Delhi in 1356. He first met Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya at the age of forty-three, i.e. 
about the year 1310. But he came to settle in the great Shaikh’s khanqah later. The 
principles of the Chistic Silsilah in those days did not permit a Shaikh to call on a 
Sultan or his nobles, and in the authentic surviving Chishti Malfiizat (Conversations) 
references to the ruling king are avoided. But it was permitted to speak of dead 
kings, whose dynasties had vanished. The conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin seem 
to indicate that Alauddin was respected (within limits) in the khanqah of Shaikh 


Nizamuddin. 

6 A supplementary chapter on the Ma'abar campaign was added atter id id. 

7 Khazainul Fiiitih, 12-14. 
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sell their commodities at a high price, lie has ai^poinlcd an honest 
ra’is (controller) over tliem, so that he may talk to the glib-tongued 
shopkeepers with the whip of justice and give the power of speech 
to those who had none. Wise investigators were appointed to inquire 
into the stone-weights (kept by the shopkeepers). Every dark-hearted 
shopkeeper, who transacted business with his heart of stone, was 
deprived by them of his stones (weights) by the blo^vs of the whip. 
Their sternness and severity was so great that all the weights (stones) 
became (so to say) of iron and their correct weight was inscribed 
upon tliem. So that anyone who gave less weight, would find that 
this iron became a chain round his neck, and, if he misbehaved still 
further, the chain would become a sword and the extreme penalty 
would be meted out to him. IVhen the artisans witnessed this severity, 
they did not var)' the iron-regulations (mizan-i ahan), but considered 
them an iron fort round themselves and the inscriptions (on the 
weights) as a protection for their souls. You may say, in general, that 
the inscriptions were not on iron (measures) but on their hearts of 
iron.’S 

‘Further, to ensure peace for ibc mass of bis subjects, be bas 
wielded his sword in sucb a way that fiom tlic bank of the river of 
the Sind to the (eastern) Ocean no one has lieaid tlic name of thief, 
robber or pick-pocket. Night-prowlers, who used to set fire to villages, 
now look after the roads with a lighted lamp. If a piece of rope 
disappears, it has cither to be found or compensation for it given.'^ 

'Further, since tliis Rain of Mercy has such a great regard for 
general prosperity and abundance, and for the happiness and comfort 
of the select as well as the commons, he has viainlained the low price 
of grain, which is beneficial both to the residents of the cities and the 
villages, in daijs when not a drop of tcalcr has fallen from the stingy 
clouds. Wicnevcr there was no water left in, the white clouds and 
men were faced with disaster, he bas created amplitude for the mass 
of the people by supplies from Uic royal granarics.’l® 

‘Further, he has cstablislicd the Darul Adi (Palace of Justice), 
broader than the forehead of honest workers, for all manufactured 
goods (zarb) on which the imblic is dependent. He has ordered all 
cloth and other commodities, brought from outside, to be unpacked 
here and nowhere else, and once unpacked, they arc not to be packed 
up again.’ Kliusrau enumerates several varieties of high grade cloth, 

8 Ibid., 16. It is Dot safe to conclude {roDi Khusrau’s figures of speech that the 
shoplceepen were compelled to Iccp certified inm-weights instead of stone-weights. 

9 Ibid., 18-19. 

10 Ibid., 23-24. 
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most of which have no meaning for us — kirpas, harir, Bihari, guli baqli, 
shir, galim, juz, khuz, Deoagiri and mahadevanagri. ‘All varieties of 
chy fruits {tafakkuh), which grow out of the soil, but the list of which 
would be too long, and all necessities of life for the select and the 
commons have been provided here by royal justice, so tliat every one, 
without noise or tumult, may justly buy what he considers to be best 
and most suitable — and may also do justice to tlie generosity of the 
king.’ll 

These remarks of Kliusrau may certainly be taken as confirming 
what his friend, Barani, was to record over fort}'-five years later. But 
it \\'ill be necessary to distinguish Baraui’s facts from his conclusions. 
We have also to reahze that he can only tell us what he saw personally 
at Dellii and that he leaves us to conclude what happened in the rest 
of the empire. 

Naturally the first question tliat arises is the principle on which 
the Economic Regulations were based. Unfortunately, all medieval 
and modern historians have missed this point, because Barani has put 
this principle in the middle of his discussion of the ‘general markets’ 
in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. ‘Alaiiddin', he tells us, ‘laboured day and 
night to settle the production-cost (bar-atvard) of everything before 
himself — even of such paltry tilings as needles, combs, slippers, shoes, 
bowls, pots and caps.’i2 But when writing the Fataioa-i Jahandari he 
did not get confused in details and stated Alauddin’s principle more 
clearly: ‘The king should settle before his own throne the prices of 
all things according to the principle of production-cost {bar-award}.’^^ 
Barani (or rather Alauddin) came ver}'^ near to the Marxian principle 
that ‘prices depend upon the socially necessary labour-time’. But 
Marx was dealing with a ‘free-market’ which had grown up as the 
result of capitalism, industrial competition and modem transport; 
Alauddin had to impose, the calculated price according to production- 
cost on an eastern and medieval society. The great difficulty was in 
fixing the price of grain; after tliat had been done, the prices of otlier 
commodities could be fixed after giving the merchants the profits of 
their investments, and the skilled and unskilled workers the wages of 
their labour. Alauddin’s administration had made the roads safe; 
diere was no lack of capital, but transport was disorganized, and the 
merchants were accused of regrating. Alauddin, as we shall see, niade 
regulations {mizan) for some mercliants, whom the state subsidized 
and controlled, and this indirectly brought tlie whole system into a 


11 Ibid., 21-23. 

12 Tarikh-i Feriiz Shahi, 316. 

13 Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 35. 
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line. lie did not — and could not — reduce prices by stale-force; so we 
need not be surprised if in the time of some later rulers, who paid 
little attention to this matter, prices were quite as cheap. This only 
proves that Alauddin's calculations were correct and that he teas 
strtcing for a normal market. 

Alauddin seems to have left the Hindu bankers (sahas) untouched. 
He did not need their assistance, but their opportunities of invest- 
ments and lending must have increased with the volume of guaran- 
teed profits under the regulations (zaivabit, singular zahita). There 
were two Hindu mercantile communities, however, who had a near- 
monopoly over two necessities of life — the Nayaksi4 who traded in 
grain and the Multani merchants who traded in cloth. Alauddin con- 
verted their monopolies {based on tradition or competition) into stale- 
controlled monopolies. His regulations must have caused them per- 
sonal discomforts, but this was compensated by the fact that their 
business increased and their profits were guaranteed. 

Before we attempt to explain Barani’s account of the regulations, 
lire currency and weights of the day have to be examined. "The 
tanka of that time’, Ferishla tells us, ‘was one tola of minted gold or 
silver; and a silver tanka was equal to fifty jitaJs or copper coins.15 
The weight of this jital is not known; some say it was one tola but 
others think that, like the copper coin of these days, a jital was two 
tolas minus one-quarter of a tola in weight. The man of those days 
consisted of forty sirs and a sir was 24 tolas in weight.’ Since later 
rulers insisted on debasing the currency, the silver tanka of Alauddin, 
Nvith its high silver content, remained the standard of reference for 

14 The noid, Nayalc, seems to have become restricted in its meaning in later da)'s. 
Alauddin uses it to mean merchants who transported grain and some ot whom could 
place 10,000 or 20,000 beasts of burden at his disposal. Noyak is definitely the Hindi 
name for a Hindu mercantile cooununiqr. The most prominent Nayak of the day, 
htalik Nayak Akhur-bek Maisara, governor of Sansana and Sunam, is referred to by 
.\mir Khusrau as a ‘Hindu officer of the sublime court’ (pawal Rani, 61). The 
Musalmans were paralysed in the sphere of business because both law and pubbe 
opinion objected to their taking interest. This meant, in practice, that Muslim 
merchants or industrialists would have to depend upon their own cash and could 
expect no credit facihties. Barani is correct abrot Uie 'sinfulness of regrating’: it was 
difficult to avoid legraUng, or the charge of it} so the Muslim muliohs advised their 
flock not to deal in grain at alL 

The Hindu hiultani merchants were well-situated both for trade with southern 
India and export and import trade svifh foreign countries. They alone were in a 
position to get the Sultan the high.cl3ss silk fairies of the Deccan and the South. 
Very naturally they had a big representation of flieir group at Delhi. 

15 Ferishta, 114. Mr. Nelson Wri^ is inclined to think that it would be more 
correct to say that a tanka was equal to 48 jUob. But in a system of hi-melall/e 
currency, slight variations were inevitable (Nelson \Vright, 72). 
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two ceiitui-ies and a half till the appearance of Sher Shah s rupee. The 
weight of the tola has changed through the centuries, but if we take 
a tola as equal to 180 grains (troy),i6 then (according to Dr. Irfan 
Habib’s calculations) a man of Alauddin would be equal to 25.44 lbs 
(avoirdupois) and 12.35 present-day sirs. 

Alauddin organized tlie following markets in Dellii for various 
commodities— (a) tlie Central Grain Market or Mundi with subsi- 
diary controlled grocers’ shops in every quarter (mohalla) of the city; 
(b) the Sera-i Adi which was the exclusive market for clotli, sugar, 
herbs (nabat), dry fmits {mewa), butter and lamp-oil {rughan-i 
chiragh); (c) die markets for horses, slaves and cattle; and (d) the 
general markets for all other commodities. 

THE ‘mandi’ or grain market 

The Fii'st and most diflBcult Regulation [Zahita) concerned die 
fixation of price for all varieties of grain. We are not told by what 
calculations this price-list was arrived at, but we are assured by 
Kliusrau, and repeatedly by Barani, that no rise of prices was per- 
mitted. The price per man prescribed by the government was as 
follows : wheat, TA jitals; barley, 4 jitals; rice {shall), 5 jitals; mash 
(pulses), 5 jitals; gram (nakhud), 5 jitals; moth, 3 jitals. ‘So long as 
Alauddin lived, monsoon or no monsoon, diere was not the slightest 
rise in these prices. The permanence of prices in the grain market was 
a wonder of the age.’ 

Calculating in terms of present-day sir, we may conclude roughly 
that for an Alai tanka (which was equal in weight but higher in 
silver content than the rupee of the British Indian empire) a citizen 
of DeUii could purchase 88 sirs of wheat, 98 sirs of gram, rice or 
mash and over 205 sirs of moth. Owing to difficulties of calculation, 
there is probably a marginal error of 15 per cent to 20 per cent in 
these figures. But they give a rough impression of the grain-value of 
die Alai tanka, and diat is all that can be attempted. 

The Second Regulation appertained to the appointment of Malik 
Qabul Ulugh Khani as controller (shuhna) of the Grain Market. 
Tie was a wise and experienced malik, who had access to the throne. 
He was given extensive territories {iqta-i buzurg) and a large number 

16 This was the official rate of the British government. 

17 The term ‘Ulugh Khani' indicates that he had been in the service of Ulugh 
Khan. As will be seen from the succeeding paragraphs, Maliks Qabul was in charge not 
only of the Delhi Grain Market but of the whole grain supply system. His real func- 
tion was that of a Grain Controller. An officer subordinate to him must have been in 
iniirtcdiate charge of the Delhi Grain Market, and it is safer to assume that it is this 
officer who was twice bastinadoed for recommending a rise in prices. 
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of horse and foot added to his dignity and power.’ He was given an 
assistant controller from among his friends; at the same lime 
Alauddin appointed as harid {intelligence officer) of the Grain Market 
a responsible person who knew the Sultans mind. 

The Third ReguIationt8 appertained to the collection of grain in 
the ro)'al {stdtant) stores. The Sultan ordered the whole of the 
khiraf of the KJialisa towms in the Doab to be demanded in kind and 
taken to the royal stores in the city.’ In jliain (or Shaltr-i Nau) and its 
to\vns, half the Sultan’s share was demanded in kind. The grain svas 
first stored in Jlrain and then sent to Delhi. Tn consequence there 
was no mohalla in Delhi in which two or three houses were not fully 
stocked with the Sultan’s grain.’ 

The Fourth Regulation assigned the grain-transport merchants to 
Malik Qabul. The Sultan ordered that all grain-transport merchants 
of the empire were to be made subjects of the controller of the Grain 
Market, and tlieir leaders {muqaddams) with collars and chains round 
their necks were handed over to him. The Sultan ordered Malik 
Qabul to keep them before himself in the market and not to remove 
their collars and chains till they fulfilled the conditions imposed upon 
them. They were to become one body (corporation, tjak tvufud) by 
giving sureties for each other. They were to settle with their wives, 
children, goods and cattle in the villages on the bank of the Jumna 
and a shunno was to be appointed by Malik Qabul to supervise their 
operations/ In normal limes these transport merdiants brought so 
much grain to Delhi that it was unnecessary to touch the royal 
stores. 

The Fifth Regulation was a general and stem prohibition of 
regraling {ihtikar). The central ministry look a written deed from all 
its agents and officers in the Doab that they would not permit any 
one to regrate; and in case regrating was discovered, the officers con- 
cerned would have to answer before the throne. Tlie regrated grain 
\\-as confiscated and tlie regraler was scverel}' punished. It was 
impos-sible for a merchant, a village-assignee, a grocer or any one else 
to icgtate a man of graio or to sell a man or half a man of grain ia 
his own house above the official rates. 

The Sixth Regulation required a deed to be taken from the 
administrative and revenue officers of Uie country to the effect that 

18 These regulations are not in the form framed by Alauddin. Barani is retollect- 
ing the steps taken and putting them in logical sequence. With, reference to grain be 
has first given us a list of 8 regulations and explained each in a separate paragraph. 
By an unfortunate oversight. Regulation 3 of the list becomes Regidation 2 of the 
crplanatory paragraph and 2 becomes S. I have foJ!owe<l the numlK* given in the 
explanatory paragraphs by Barani himself. 
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tliej' would have tlie grain delivered by the cultivators to the grain 
merchants at a cash price from their fields (without taking it to their 
houses). ‘With reference to the Doab, which is nearer to tlie city, the 
central ministiy, at tlie Sultans instruction, took deeds from its 
shuhnas and mutasarrifs (revenue officers) that they ivould demand 
khiraj from the cultivators with such severity that it would be 
impossible for them to take the grain from the fields to their houses 
for the purpose of regrating, and they would have to sell it to the 
transport merchants at a low price. . . But the villagers had the 
option of taking as much of their grain as tliey could to tlie market 
and selling it there for their own profit at the official rates.’is 

According to the Seventh Regulation the Sultan received claih- 
reports about the Grain Market from three independent sources — 
first, from the controller of the market {shiihna-i mandi), second, from 
the barids (intelligence officers) and, lastly, from the secret spies 
{miinhis), who had been appointed. Nothing was overlooked. 
Alauddin at the beginning of his reign was not quite illiterate. 
Ferishta says that owing to the mass of the reports of spies he had to 
wade through, he acquired the capacity of reading hastily scribbled 
Persian widi die greatest ease.20 When the market controller once or 
twice recommended an increase of half a ptal in the price of grain, 
he got twenty blows of the rod; .People behaved honestly because 
they knew that the Sultan was being informed of everything by his 
spies. . . , 

There was no famine in Delhi during Alauddin's reign and no rise 
in prices. But the following Regulation for rationing was fixed for times 
when the rains failed. ‘To the grocers {haqqals) of every mohalla, in 
accordance widi its population, a daily allowance of grain was given 
from the central market. Further, the central market allowed any 
member of die general public to purchase half a man of grain at one 
time, and it also, in propoition to their dependants, supplied grain 
direct to nobles and men of distinction, who had no villages or lands 
of their own.’Sl Good order had to be maintained in the market, 
specially during times of drought; if a weak or helpless man was 
trampled underfoot, the shidma in charge was sure to be punished. 


19 Barani, 307-308. This option, left to the cultivator, would act as a chech on 
the local revenue ofiBcers, if they insisted on reducing the price of the cultivator s grain 
beyond a certain point. According to Ferishta, the cultivator could sell his grain at the 
official rates at the nearest towTi (qasbah), going to Delhi was not necessary. 

20 Ferishta, Vol. I, 110. 

21 Barani, 308. 
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THE SEBA-I ADL 

The Sera-i Adi (Palace of Justice) was the exclusive, and to a large 
extent a subsidized, market for manufactured commodities and 
merchandise brought from a long distance, from territories outside 
the Sultan’s dominion and even from foreign countries. These speci- 
fied commodities were cloth, sugar, herbs,22 dry fruits, butter 
{rughan-i siitur, ghi) and lamp-oil (ritghan-i chiragh). They can be 
kept for a considerable time without being spoilt. The First Regulation 
dealt with the establishment of the Scra-i Adi. On the inner side of 
the Badaun Gate near the Koshak-i Sabz (Green Palace), an extensive 
piece of land had been lying useless for a long time. TTie Sera-i Adi 
was built here. Since the commodities stocked were of considerable 
value, the more important shops must have been strongly built. The 
Sultan ordered that every commodity brought by the merchants, 
either with their own money or with government money, was to be 
brought to the Sera-i Adi and not taken to a private house or to 
another market.’ If this order was disobeyed, or if any commodity 
was sold even a fital above the official rales, the commodity was to be 
confiscated and the seller was to be severely punished.23 ‘Owing to 
this order all commodities valued from one tanka to ten thousand 
tankas were only brought to the Scra-i Adi' The market remained 
open from the morning till the afternoon prayer (namaz-i digar), 
which would mean till about an hour after midday. 

With reference to the Second Regulation, Barani gives us some 
items of the official price-list. But so far as silk fabrics are concerned, 
the list suffers from the fact tliat he gives us the prices without speci- 
fying the size; perfiaps there was a standard size which he thought 
his readers would keep in mind. In any case, these fabrics have dis- 
appeared, and it is only worthwhile quoting tlieir prices to assure 
the reader that the finest weavers were well-paid, (a) Silk fabrics — 
khuzz-i Delhi, 16 tankas; khuzz-i konla, 6 tankas; mashrii^ shirt (fine), 
3 tankas; shirin (fine), 5 tankas; shirin (medium), 3 tankas; shirin 
(coarse), 2 tankas; salahati (coarse), 2 tankas, (b) The size of the fol- 
lowing cotton cloths are not given, but they seem to have been of the 
size of an ordinary bed-spread — biird (fine; with red lining, 6 jiials;^’^ 
biird (coarse), 36 fitals; astar-i Nagauri (red), 24 jitals; astar (coarse), 

22 Our Yuoanl physici'ass throughout the middle ages kept prescribing many herbs, 
which grow in Penia and Central Asia; they fust followed Avicenna in the matter. 

23 Or, as Khusrau points it poetically, ‘If an}'one opened his packages elsewhere, 
his joints were to be “opened” with the swoid.' ((Cfiosainut Futu/i 23). 

24 ilaAru means a fabric of mixed silk and cotton, which the SJuinat permits a 
Miisalman to wear. 

23 '8 jitab’ is obviously a copyist's mistake. 
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12 jitak; a cliadar, 10 jitals. Further for one tanka a man could buy 
40 yards of coarse, or 20 yards of fine-woven cotton cloth, (c) Other 
commodities— one sir of ctystalline sugar (7?i/srt), 2M fifals; one sir of 
coarse sugar, VA jitals-, 3 sirs of brown sugar, 1 jital;^^ VA sir of ghi, 
1 jital; 3 sirs of sesame oil, 1 jital; five sirs of salt, 1 //to/ 2" ‘xhe price 
of other commodities, whether coarse of fine’, Barani says, can be 
estimated from tlie list I have given.’ 

The Third Regulation concerned the registration of merchants. 
‘The Sultan ordered all merchants of Delhi, whedier Hindus or Mus- 
lims, and all merchants of the empire, whether Hindus or Muslims, 
to be registered with the ministry of commerce {diwan-i riijasat); and 
tlieir business was to be regulated. In accordance with the royal 
orders, regulations {mizan) were made for all merchants. So far as 
Dellii was concerned, a deed was taken from merchants, who had been 
importing commodities into die city, that they would bring the same 
commodities and the same quantities of them every j'ear and sell 
them at the official rates in the Sera-i Adi. The “regulated merchants” 
{saudagaran-i mizani) brought so much merchandise from die provinces 
and adjoining territories diat it accumulated in the Sera-i Adi and 
could not be sold.’ 

The Foui-th Regulation appertained to the Multani merchants. The 
commodities of the Sera-i Adi were brought by ‘the regulated mer- 
chants’ from long distances and diey would need a subsidy in case 
of more costly goods. The prices had been fixed in the interest of 
the consumers, but they could only be maintained if they were sold 
direct to the consumers, and merchants were not allowed to take them 
out for resale at higher prices. Widi reference to this question Barani 
states: ‘Both the merchants of DeUii and of the provinces tried to 
purchase fine, high grade and costly cloth, such as could not be found 
in the neighbourhood, in the Sera-i Adi at the official rates and take 
it outside and sell it at a high rate.’ Alauddin had a bureaucrac}’, 
which knew how to administer and fight. But business was not its line. 
So the requisite power and responsibility had to be given to a leading 
group of the mercantile community. ‘Sultan Alauddin ordered 20 lakhs 
(20,00,000) of tankas to be given from the treasury to rich Multani 
merchants and they were made officers of the Sera-i Adi. The Multanis 
were asked to bring commoSities from, all directions of the empire 
and sell them at the official rates in the Sera-i Adi in such a way that 
they may not fall into the hands of the (ordinary) merchants. 

26 Gut, apparently, was not brought here. , . . 

27 This is" the price of salt given by Ferishta (114). Barani s text here is quite 

illegible in all manuscripts. 
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The Fifth Regulation referred to the aijpointment and powers of 
the Parivana Rais (Permit Officer). 'Sultan Alauddin ordered that 
costly fabrics like tasbih, Tabrezi, kaf Md'abari, gold brocade, khuzz-i 
Delhi (Delhi silks), kam-khwab Tabrezi, hariri, Chini, Deoagiri28 and 
the like, which are not needed by the general public, were not to be 
sold to anyone unless the Partvana Ra’is personally wote out a 
permit. The Parivana Ra’is gave permits to amirs, maliks and persons 
of eminence in accordance with their incomes. He refused to give a 
permit to anyone who, in his cpinion, wanted to purchase high quality 
cloth in the Sera-i Adi at a cheap price in order to give it to others, 
who would sell it in the provinces at four or five times iLs price.’ 
THE MARKETS OF HORSES, SLAVES AND CATTLE 

Four general regulations were applied to all these three markets — 
fixation of prices according to quality; elimination of merchants and 
capitalists; severe superv'ision of brokers; and repealed personal 
investigations by the king. 

Ilorsesi 

Horses acceptable for the army were divided into three grades 
with the help of experienced horse*brokers first grade, 100 

to 120 tankas; second grade, 80 to 90 tankas-, third grade, GO to 70 
tankas. The price of the small Indian pony, called tattoo, which was 
not accepted by the army, varied from 10 to 20 or 25 tankas. 

The elimination of the horse-merchants meant a great headache 
for Alauddin. According to the procedure of those days, a man who 
wanted serx’ice xvith the cavaliy had to provide himself with one or 
two horses and the necessary equipment and then appear at the 
rexiew or arz; here he was carefully examined by the officer-in-charge 
and if he was found fit, the price of his horse would be paid to him; 
and the government in estimating the price of horses xvas guided by 
the leading horse-brokers {mihtaran’i dallaf). If the horse died or 
became useless while in serx ice, the horseman xvas paid the price of a 
new horse. But since most horsemen could not afford to pav the price 
of their horses before the rexiew, persons with money found the pur- 
chase and stabling of horses a good inx'cstment. The}' entered into an 
alliance xxith the leading brokers, xvho not only helped them in raising 
the price of their horses, but also look a commission from both the 

28 It appears from the names of some of these fabrics that they sierc manufacturetl 
outside the empire or in foreign countries. Alauddin would have no control over the 
purchases by the Multani merchants and then- purchase price would have to be paid 
in gold or silver or in Indian commodities, hbe cotton, cloth and sugar, for which there 
was a great demand In foreign lands. 
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horsemen and the horse-merchants. Alauddin’s measm'es were drastic. 
Many horse-merchants, who had been earning their livelihood in this 
way, were an-ested and sent to far off forts. A stem order was issued 
that no horse-merchant or capitalist was to purchase a horse directly 
or through an agent or come anywhere near the horse-market. The 
leading horse-brokers were screened, and diose found guilty were 
imprisoned along with the horse-merchants in distant forts. 

But it was impossible for the state to have its work done without 
expert horse-brokers, whose duty it was to classify the horses and 
estimate their prices. Still by themselves the horse-brokers would not 
suffice. If a soldier wanted to buy a horse, where was he to get one? 
If a man brought a horse to the market, to whom was he to sell it? 
Also transport-merchants were bringing horses to Delhi from aU parts 
of India and even from foreign countries. These merchants could not 
be liquidated, and they needed some merchants at Delhi, who would 
purchase their horses immediately and arrange for their stabling till 
the arrival of the purchasers. Barani tells us of no arrangement made 
by Alauddin to replace die Delhi horse-merchant as an intermediary. 
Ferishta is probably giving us information that Barani overlooked; the 
punishment of the horse-merchants was only temporary. ‘After some 
time when the prices had become stable’, he tells us, ‘Alauddin took 
mercy on the merchants and allowed them to buy and sell, but tlrey 
were not to violate tire Sultan’s rates.’29 By merchants Ferishta here 
means merchants of all the three markets — ^Irorses, slaves and 
cattle. 

The Fourth Regulation required that the leading horse-brokers 
along with the horses shorrld be brought before the Sultan after forty 
days or two niontlrs. He made sterir and detailed inquiries. The 
horse-brokers were treated so harshly that (if Barani is to be believed) 
they longed for death. But fear of royal investigations kept things in 
order. Secret spies were also appointed to all tire three markets, and 
nothing in their reports was overlooked. So in a year or two the price 
of horses was stabilized. 

Alauddin’s instrirctions about the punishment of merchants, tire 
screening of brokers and the retention of honest brokers oirly under 
stem supervision were also applied to tire slave-market arrd dre cattle- 
market. The state was not here concerned as the ultimate purchaser 
as in the case of horses, and here also Ferishta is probably corr'ect in 
thinking that the merchants were forgiven and allowed to carry on 

29 Ferishta, 114. Ferishta seems to have supplemented Barani’s account from the 
MulJiiqat-i Tabaqat-i Nasiri of Shaikh Ainuddin BijapiiTi. A manuscript of this work 
has not yet been discovered; its author may have had access to works that have not 
survived to us. He was obviously not a contemporary or a near-contemporary. 
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their business within the margin permitted. So we need only notice 
Baranis price-list. 

Slaves’. 

The price of a female slave for domestic work was fixed between 
5 and 12 tanfcas, and of a female slave who was needed as a concubine 
{kanizak-i ktnari) between 20 and 30 or 40 iankas. Very few slaves 
were sold for IW or 200 tankas. If a slave, who cannot now be pur- 
chased for 1,000 or 2,000 tankas, appeared in the market, no one would 
have had the courage to purchase him from fear of the reports rf the 
spies. The price of a handsome young male slave was between 20 and 
30 tanfcas. The price of a slave experienced in his work was from 10 
to 15 tankas, but young slaves inetperienced in any work only fetched 
7 or 8 tankas' 

Cattle : 

The best beasts of burden, which now cost SO to 40 tanfcas, were 
priced at 4 or, at the most, 5 tankas. (Further prices were as follows.) 
Male cattle for breeding purposes {sutur-i jiifti), 3 tanfcas; cows for 
meat, VA to 2 fcnfcfl.s; cows giving milk, 3 to 4 tankas; female buffalo 
for milk, 10 to 12 fanfca-s; buffalo for meal, 5 to C tankas; a fat goat or 
sheep, from 10 to 12 or 14 fitals.’ 

THE GENERAL MARKETS 

Malik Qabul had been specially appointed as Grain Controller and 
the Grain Market was put in his charge. The Sera-i Adi was put under 
the immediate control of the rich MuUani merchants. But the general 
markets, scattered throughout the city, were under the control of the 
ministry of commerce (diu;an*i riyasal). Alauddin did not disturb this 
arrangement. But according to Barani, Alauddin with a staff working 
under him settled the price according to production-cost (hufcm-i har- 
award} for everything, however insignificant — hats, socks, combs, 
needles, sugar-cane, vegetables, pottage, soup, hilwa, retcri,^ \'arieties 
of bread, fish, betel-leaves, colours, areca-nuts, roses and green plants; 
in fact, of all things sold in the general markets. The price-list 
sanctioned by the throne was given to the ministry of commerce.' 

The shopkeepers', says Barani, ‘consider themselves the sole 
authority for deciding the price of the commodities they sell; they are 
a shameless, bold, deceitful, knavish, insolent, desperate, lying and 
insolent group. . . Great kings and wazirs have failed in controlling 
their sales and purchases.' Alauddin gave careful thought to the 


30 Hffwa and retert are well-Vnown Indian meU. 
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selection of a proper minister of commerce and selected Yaqub Nazir 
for the post, and to increase his dignity he also appointed him 
muhtasih^l (censor) and nazir (superintendent of weights and 
measures) of the empire. Yaqub, according to Barani, was well- 
acquainted with the temperament of die people and the complexities 
of business. ^Vliile rehable and honest’ on the one hand, he was also 
“hard-hearted, severe, rude and cruel’. 'Such an officer brought dignity 
and grandeur to the commerce ministry.’ Yaqub appointed a shiihna 
or superintendent for every market, and brought dishonest shopkeepers 
to book by a regime of kicks, blows, chains and other degrading 
punishments. The shiihnas were directed to see to the enforcement of 
the price-hst and to the maintenance of proper prices from day to day 
of commodities which could not be included in the list. ‘AU persons, 
old and young, agreed that a person so severe as Yaqub Nazir had 
never been in charge of the commerce mmistr)\’ He would check the 
rates of a market ten or even twenty times and tlirash tlie shopkeepers 
ruthlessly for charging above the price-list. These severities compelled 
die shopkeepers to reduce their prices, but they did not give up all 
their tricks, such as using false weights, keeping aside their best 
commodities and telling lies to young and ignorant purchasers. As a 
last measure Alauddin repeatedly resorted to the trick of sending 
children employed in the royal pigeon-house to make purchases in 
the market. Yaqub Nazir inquired into these purchases, and if a 
shopkeeper had not given full weight, he then and there ordered 
double the amount (of the weight due) to be carved out of the flesh 
of the shopkeeper. ‘These repeated punishments at last put the market 
right.’ 

REVIEW OF RARANl’s ACCOUNT 

In writing his account of the regulations mostly from memory in 
the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Barani has given an almost exclusive im- 
portance to the city of Delhi. He has overlooked the provincial capitals, 
the qasbas (towns) and even the rural areas. The Delhi sultans, what- 
ever their other misfortunes, did not, like the Roman emperors, live 
in fear of the mob of the capital or the revolt of the army. There 
was no reason ■ why Alauddin should have plundered the Doab 

31 It is not possible to find an Engb'sb equivalent for the term, muhtasib. Broadly 
spealdng, the muhtasib was assigned the duty of maintaining the public moral life of 
the city in his charge, hut he could not try a legal case or enter a house. The duties 
of a muhtasib in India were often combined wth other duties, particularly of the 
kotuid. As muhtasib of the empire, Yaqub Nazir would be able to control all local 
muhtasibs. According to Mawardi (Ahkamus Sultaniah), the superintendence of weights 
and measures came \vithin the normal duHes of the muhtasib. 
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peasants for the sake of the Delhi citizens only and incurred a needless 
and prolonged headache. Reviewing the question of price-control in 
the Fatawa-i Jahandari, Barani remarks; ‘Tlie king should also know 
that every arrangement (naqsh) in the matter of buying and selling 
and price-fixation, which he makes for his capital, will also appear in 
all his provinces. The officers and the rahjijat of his country will 
accept it and follow it.’32 Mr. Moreland, in order to give a meaning 
to Barani’s half-told story’, thinks that Delhi was isolated from the 
rest of the country. ‘No attempt’, he says, ‘was made to keep down 
prices throughout the country’; effort was limited to Delhi, where the 
standing army was concentraletl; and the regulations extended to a 
region sufficiently large to ensure the isolation of the Delhi market.’3'5 
This argument overlooks the fact that low-prices in Delhi only would 
not help the army, which was draw'n from the whole of the country; 
the needs of the families of the soldiers (and horsemen) could not be 
overlooked; they had claims to at least half, if not more, of the wages 
of their bread-winners, and since they lived in all parts of the empire, 
in rural areas as well as in cities and small towns, the mere reduction 
of prices in Delhi would hardly bring any relief to them, or help the 
slate in reducing the salaries of the horsemen. Tlie basic fact, how- 
ever, is that Alauddin did not want or desire an isolated Delhi 
market. The Sultan was keen that the commodities of the Serad Adi 
should not go out of it; but in case this was done, lie had no means 
of preventing anything from being taken from Delhi to the provinces. 
Secondly, if the hfultani merchants were to bring commodities from 
distant provinces, how could they do so without exporting north 
Indianproducts to distant regions? The cash given to them would 
just suffice as a subsidy for bringing costly silk fabrics for the nobles 
and other rich persons in Delhi. 

Ferishla must, therefore, be considered correct in concluding that 
the regulations were meant for the greater part of Alauddin's 
dominions; if enforced in Delhi alone, they' would be meaningless, even 
as a means of lowering the salary’ of horsemen. Thus before giving 
the price-list of grain at Delhi, Ferishta remarks: The prices at 
Delhi were as fofiows; tlie prices in the rest of the empire can be 
estimated from them.* Similarly’ with reference to the price of cloth 
and commodities of the Sera-i Adi he says. The prices at Delhi have 
been noted to give an idea of prices in other territories.’ Also, horsemen 
were enlisted at all important towns and the government would 

32 Poliiicd Theory of the Delhi SuJUmat, 36. ‘ 

33 Agrarian System, 37. Neither Moreland nor Dr. K. .S. Lai pa\-s attention to 
Alauddin’s basic principle that the prices of conunoditles should ho determined Iiy 
production-cost (nirkh-i bar~atcard). 
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have to pay for the price of horses at local rates; lowering the price of 
horses at Dellii by government order w'ould only prevent horses 
pared in the provinces from being brought to the Dellii market. 
‘Since Dellii was the great place for die eoncourse of people/ Ferishta 
says, ‘I am giving as an example the pn'ce of horses fixed there.’ 

Barani seems to assume that the object of Alauddin was to save 
not the whole of his dominions but only Delhi from famine. Tliis has 
led him draft his Third Regulation in a way that insults the intelli- 
gence of the reader; for we are told that the whole of the state- 
revenue of the khalisa-villages of the Doab, which meant one-half of 
the total khalisa-prodiice, and half the total revenue of the khalisa- 
villages of Jliain, which meant one-fourth of the total khalisa- 
produce, was to be levied in kind and taken to DeUii. This would 
result in DeUii being over-stocked with grain while other cities and 
towns {qashas) were left to starve. Similarly, the Sixth Regulation 
seems to imply that after the cultivators in the khalisa-villages had 
paid one-half of their jiroduce as khiraj, they were also compelled to 
part wth die rest at a price, so that they had no grain left for dieh 
own families. This would ha\'e left them to starve, and cultivation 
would have come to an end. Barani is using his own language and 
not quoting an official document; .so Fcri.shta found himself justified 
in rewriting the two regulations : 

‘Second Regulation — ^The share of the revenue ministiy in die 
ro)'al khalisa was to be levied in the foiTn of grain and collected and 
stored in the towns {qasahat); if there was insufficient grain in the 
market, grain from the official stores was to be sold at the official 
rates, . . .’ 

‘Fifth Regulation — ^The ra‘itjyat, apart from • the grain needed 
for dieir own consumption, were to sell dieir produce at tlieii' fields; 
the}' were not to take a single grain to their houses in addition to the 
quantity agreed upon. The revenue-officers were to collect the required 
produce in an appropriate manner, so that the ra‘iyijaf may be 
paid the cash price of their grain at the fields, and may not take to 
their houses more than their own share; diey were to have no grain 
for regrating.’34 

Thus rewritten, the regulations give us a clearer idea of what 
happened. The ' state-share of ihe. khalisa-prodiice was levied in kind 
and stocked in all towns and cities — and not in Delhi only; and the 
cultivators were tlien asked either to sell to the grain-merchants what 
was over and above their needs on tlieir fields or to take their produce 

.84 Ferishta, 112-13. The second and fifth regulations of Ferishta are the third 
and sixth regulations of Barani. 
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to the nearest town and sell it tliece at the official rates. The amount of 
grain per head required by a peasant-family could be easily calculated; 
in times of famine, as Knusrau tells us, the land-tax of the khalisa- 
villages was remitted. The price of ^ain and other commodities 
would, of course, be higher in Delhi than in the town and cities of 
the empire. The only exceptions were the subsidized high-grade silk 
fabrics. 

The economic regulations of Alauddin arc the greatest adminis- 
trative achievement of the sultanat period. Ferishta writing in tlie 
reign of Jaliangir (1606-7) remarks: To the end of Alauddin's reign 
these prices remained steady and there was no change jn them owing 
to lack of rain or other causes that bring famine. It was a unique and 
remarkable achievement. Nothing like this had been accomplished 
before and no one can sa)’ whether it will be possible again,'35 In the 
early days of Firuz Shah’s reign, Hamid Qalandar summarized a 
statement of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh.^ ‘In those days entertain- 
ments were common. During the days of the pilgrimages and on the 
last Wednesday of tlic month of Safar,37 it was difficult to find 
(sitting) accommodation in the public enclosures, in the public gar- 
dens or by the side of the tanks. There was music and dancing on 
every side. These feasts would cost a tanka or more.’ Tlicn he recol- 
lected the plenitude of Alauddin's time and said, 

TIow cheap were things then. During those dans there teas no 
beggar icit/iout his coft(m-stii;^cd goniicnl. And how much did 
Uiis cotton-stuffed garment {Ubaicha) cost? One tonka if of coarse 
cotton cloth and 2 tankas and 20 jilals, if of striped cotton cloth. 
The outer cloth (/amgi kaminoh) would cost 30 /Uols and tho inner 
cotton cloth {astar) 12 jilals. TIjc cost of cotton can be estimated 
from this. TIic wages of the tailor and the cotton-cardcr would be 
from four to six jitols. In tlicse days they will not sew a stuffed- 
cotton garment for less tlian a tanka. (Malik) Kafur Muhrdar used 
to have many stuffed-cotton gamiciils prepared and distributed 
among the poor.* 

Barani is only partially right in his analysis of the causes of 
Alauddin’s success.*^ Much was due to the personal attention and 

35 Fciuhta, 112. 

36 Khalrul ilajalis, 430. 

3T This is a day fc* rejoicing foi the Musatmans in gratitude for the Prophet's 
recovery from a very serious illiiess. 

38 Barani (312) states that 'the wise men of that time' said that this stabilization 
of grain and commodities at low prices was due to four causes — (i) Sternness of the 
Sultan’s orders: (ii) High taxation; (ui) Lad of money in the hands of the people; 
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the genius of the emperor and die honesty and seveiity of his officers. 
But first, Alauddin did not, and could not, reduce prices by state- 
force; Barani, in contemplating Alauddin’s punishments, forgets his 
own repeated statements that Alauddin settled prices according to 
production-cost {nirkh-i bar-award). He punished defaulters and 
cheats severely, but that is all he did. Secondly, his practical insight 
told him that in economic affairs as in administration, his supervision 
may extend to great lengdis but his direct control had to be limited. 
His control of tlie grain produce, in particular, was limited to that 
marginal portion the manipulation of which could keep the markets 
steady in tlie cities and towns of die empire; and the state-share of 
the khalisa-produce gave him that marginal portion. Had he tried to 
go beyond diat he would have failed. Apart from the subsidized and 
controlled commodities of the Sera-i Adi and the punishments of the 
guUty, he allowed every one to work for his own welfare, provided 
he worked honestly. The fall of prices would give a temporary advan- 
tage to wage-earners, because wages would not fall as rapidly as 
prices. One has to assume diat Alauddin knew diis. The great advan- 
tage of his system was its security; a man would know what wages he 
would get and what commodities he could purchase. The tragedy 
lay in the fact that everything depended upon the life and healdi of 
one man. It was beyond Alauddin’s power to give to ‘the people of 
God’ a secmity which God had denied to him. 


(iv) Honest and harsh-minded officers, who neither took bribes, nor had a personal 
regard for anyone. These 'wise men apparently did not know the ABC of eeonomics. 
High taxation and lack of precious metals in the hands of the people would cause a 
rise of prices, which no effort of the Sultan and his officers could prevent. Barani is 
quoting others. But did he himself understand the principle of ‘production-cost’, to 
which he refers as the basic principle? If you keep compeUing merchants to sell below 
their purchase-price and do not leave the peasant enough -of grain and cash to live 
on from year to year, both will perish, and the result will he a phenomenal rise m 
prices, which no state-force can prevent. 



V. ALAUDDIN KHALJI: THE LAST MONGOL 
INVASIONS— MALWA AND RAJASTHAN 


INVASION OF ALI BEG, TAllTAg AND TAnCIul 

‘After prices iiad been reduced’, Barnni tells us, ‘a well-equipped 
horseman {niiirattah) could be enlisted for 2-34 tankas and a soldier 
with two horses for 78 iankas (more). Tim soldiers were examined at 
the review or arz with reference to their archciy anti equipment, and 
the army was placed on a permanent footing/ The hlongols only 
tried their luck in India in two more winter campaigns, 1305-6 and 
1S06-7, but Barani’s memory did not fail him when he wrote: ‘Afany 
thousand Mongols were brought to Delhi with ropes round their 
necks and thrown under the feet of elephants; their heads were used 
in the construction of platforms and towers. Both in the battle-fields 
and in the city there was a stench due to decomposing Mongol 
corpses/ 

In 1305 ‘Alt Beg, Tartaq and Targhi marched with their drawn 
swords from Turk^tan to tlic Indus and crossed the Jhclum like an 
arrow* But Targhi, who liad been in this countrj’ twice before, was 
afraid that his head would be displayed on u spear, and seems to 
have retreated, 2 But the supreme commander was Ali Beg, a descen- 
dant of Chengiz Klian, and he and Tartaq decided to march ahead 
with their fifty tliousand horsemen. It is diificult to see the wisdom 
that inspired their slrateg)’. They plundered the Siwaliks, ‘the terri- 
tory at dio foot of the hills'; the distressed inhabitants fled across tlie 
fords of the Ganges but the Mongols followed in pursuit and ‘caused 
smoke to rise from the towns of Hindustan’. Malik Nayak Akhur-heh 
Maisara, governor of Samana and Suiiam, whom Kliusrau describes 
as ‘a Hindu officer of the court’,® had probably retreated to DcUii 
along with the other frontier officers, who must ha\’c been surprised 

1 Barani, 310-20, KJuizaitiul Futuh, 37-41; FcriJifa, 114; Isami, 394-98. I»anii 
males the mistake of putting the battle of Ilansi-Sirsawa while Khusrau clearly indicates 
that it tool place in Hindustan and Barani says that it was fought in the Amroha 
district. 

2 The complex figures of speech in the Kfioiuiinui Ftituh leave one perplexed but 
in the Dmcal Rani (61) Khusrau states: ‘As he wanted to injure the Faith through 
the infidels. Time decreed that he should meet his death at the hands of infidels.' 
Khusrau's two statements seem to imply that Targhi, after his return to Turllstan, was 
killed by unconverted Mongols. 

3 Dawal Rani, 61: ‘These two Turkish Khans were suddenly captured by a Ilindit 
odeer of the court.’ Kayak is also written as Manik in sonie manuscripts. 
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at the Mongols b}'-passing the frontier forts as well as Dellii and 
moving into tlie Doab. Alauddin saw clearly that, after inflicting 
much hardship on his subjects, they had plaj'ed into his hands. He 
sent Malik Nayak witli 30,000 horsemen with the order tliat the 
destruction of tlie Mongols was to be complete. According to tlie 
ti-aditions collected by Isami, Baliram Aibah, Mahmud Sartiah, Takli, 
Tughluq, Qarmshi, Tulak and Qutta were among tlie officers subordi- 
nate to Nayak. The Hindu commander discharged his duty witli 
remarkable e^ficienc}^ ‘Across a distance udiich is as long as the day 
of idlers,’ Kliusrau assures us, ‘die army passed as swiftly as die day 
of the bus 3 ^’ It met die Mongols somewhere in Aniroha district on 
20 December 1305 (Thursday, 10 Jamadi H a.h. 705), and the 
Mongols, ‘like an amiy of mosquitoes which tries to move against a 
strong wind’, made one or two weak attacks. Then the sliaiqi sword 
started its work and ‘fire-coloured faces’ began to fall to the ground. 
Ali Beg and Tartaq suiTendered and were probably treated with the 
regard due to their rank. Barani says that 20,000 horses belonging to 
the dead Mongols were brought to the court. Alauddin organized a 
great durbar to receive Malik Nayak along with his officers and his 
ca^itives. The throne was placed on the Chaiitra-i Suhhani and the 
royal army stood in a double row from there to Indraprastha; the 
crowd was so great that tlie price of a cup of water rose to 20 jitals 
and half a tanka. Ali Beg, Tartaq and die Mongol captives were 
then brought before the royal throne. ‘About diese captives of two 
colours, red and white,’ according to Khusrau, ‘the order was that 
some were to be put to death and others were to be imprisoned. The 
lives of the two leaders were spared. But one of them died without 
any harm being done to hirn and the other was left aIone.’4 

INVASION OF KABK, IQBAL MUDBIR AND 

AIUDABIRTAIBUS 

In the succeeding year the Mongols sought, to revenge the defeat 
of Ali Beg and Tartaq. But this time, instead of . one combined anny, 

4 Kfiazainul Futuli, 41. But according to the traditions collected by Isami, Alaud- 
din gave to the two captured generals the status of amirs with all necessary provi- 
sions, including an Indian-bom slave-girl for each. ' But after two months, Tartaq, 
while in a drunken fit, began to demand what had happened to his army, his horse, 
his arrow-quiver and his hat. Alauddin, on hearing this, ordered him to be put to 
death. Ali Beg also met a similar fate owing to the' evil in his heart (298). 

According to Barani (321) Alauddin ordered all captives to be killed immediately 
by being thrown under the feet of elephants. Ferishta (114-15) says that the heads of 
8 000 Mongols were used in building the Siri towers. 

5 Barani miting after over four decades puts these campaigns very confusedly in 
different years. The traditions collected by Isami only refer to tlie victory over Kabk, 
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they sent three contingents under diree commanders. The first was 
led by Kabk, and Iqbal and Tai Bu followed behind him. Tn the 
Persian month of De (December), they raised dust in the desert of 
Sind and the inhabitants of that region fled, leaving their belongings 
behind them. But as this wicked wind was unable to raise any dust 
in Samana and Kuhram, it turned towards the wilderness of Nagaur 
and overpowered the inhabitants of that desert. AlaudcUn refused to 
divide his army but placed the whole of it under the command of his 
favourite slave-ofBcer, Malik Izzuddin Kafur Sultani, supported by 
officers like Tugjiluq, the Maralha-bom Kafur and Ainul Mulk.’6 His 
order was that the army should march s;viftly and crush the three 
Mongol contingents in succession. The Delhi army did move as rapidly 
as possible ‘without distinguishing the morning from the evening 
twilight’. Near a place called Ab-i Ali, which may have been a river 
or a tank, ‘a weak wave from the Muslim army* came across Kabk. 
He was surrounded and taken captive, and his followers were either 
killed or put in chains. But some of them succeeded in flying to the 
other two Mongol officers and were pursued by the Delhi army. ‘Both 
Iqbal and Tai Bu decided to fly towards the river; they had come to 
collect spoils but now tl^ considered it a good fortune to be able to 
save their o;vn heads.*^ The Delhi army pursued them to the frontier, 
killing and capturing as many as it could. 

Kabk and the captive hfongols were brought to Delhi. ‘Order ^vas 
Given that the blood and bones of some of them svere to be used in 

tnc construction of the fort-towers The necks of the remaining 

QarunasS and Mongols were to be cut off and their heads piled up in 
a high tower that reached the SI9".’® Kabk was imprisoned for some 
time and then put to death. The Mongol terror was at an end. "Tlie 
fear of tlie Mongols vanished from DcUii and its provinces and 

but this battle svas not as serious as be thou^t; be does not refer to Iqbal and Tai 
Bu, probably as they bad escaped. Tbc Khazaiml Futuh written some six years after 
the event is our most reliable authority. Kbusrau returns to the matter in the Dated 
Rani and states: 'After this three generals, marching more rapidly than the wind, 
came to Multan and crossed the RavL One was Tai Bu, the other was Iqbal and the 
third was Kabk ... Their soldiers were innumerable as sand-grains and they sought 
revenge for Tartaq and Ali Be^ (61-62). 

6 Isami, 811. 

7 Dated Rani, 62. 

8 The term Qaruna is often used for a group distinct from, but allied to, the 
Mongols in the histories of Central Asia during this period. They were probably the 
descendants of the Mongols and tbe Mnslun woinra they had captured. 

9 It is about Ibis tcrwei that Baianrs rematic (321) should be interpreted*. ‘They 
constructed a tower of Mongol heads outside the Badaun Gate; it stdl stands and 
reminds people of Alauddin.' 
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perfect peace prevailed. The rdiyijat on the (former) route of the 
Mongols could devote themselves to agriculture with peace of min d TO 
Ghazi Malik, the governor of Dipalpur and Lahore, used to go with 
his army every winter to the frontier and search for the Mongols witli 
a lighted lamp. ‘Nobody cared to think or talk about the Mongols.’ 
According to the letter of an officer, Badr, to Kliizr Klian, which has 
been preseiwed in the Ijaz-i Kfiiisravi, the Khutba of Sultan Alauddin 
was read even in tlie Jama mosque of Ghazni. 

CONQUEST OF MALWA H 

A remai'k of Kliusrau has already been quoted to tlie effect that 
tlie ‘great rais’ of nortliern India had by the year 1305 seen tlie 
wisdom of submitting to Alauddin. Alauddin’s revenue and economic 
affairs had by now been put in order and his army had been reorga- 
nized. He was, consequently, in a position to attack Malwa, Siwana 
and Jalor. 

The territory of Malwa, says Kliusrau, was so extensive tliat even 
wise geographers were unable to delimit its frontiers. The wazii-, 
Koka Pradlian, was more powerful tlian the Rai, Malilak Deva. He 
had thirty or forty tliousand horsemen and foot-soldiers beyond com- 
putation. Still a Dellii army of 10,000 horse succeeded in defeating 
him. His horse was caught in a mire; he was killed by numerous 
arrow-shots and his head was sent to the court. Our authorities do 
not tell us who commanded this Dellii army^ But after the fall of 
Koka, Alauddin appointed one of his officers, Ainu! Mulk, to govern 
the territory and to reduce the fort of Mandu, where Rai Mahlak 
Deva was stiU living. Ainul Mulk was an administrator and ‘a man of 
letters’ but Khusrau assures us that he had a militaiy reputation also. 
He brought Ujjain, Dhar and Chanderi under his control and ‘tlie 
peace he established was so effective that the sword refused to do its 
work and went back into its scabbard.’ 

‘The fort of Mandu has a circumference of four farsangs;t2 sb'Il 
widi the open country in the hands of tlie enemy, tlie position of 
Mahlak Deva was precarious. He sent forward an anny under his 
son, but the army was defeated and his son was killed. Ainul Mulk 
tlien invested die fort. Fortunately for him, one of the Rais watch- 
guards deserted to him, and led his army into the fort by a secret 
path at night in such a way diat the Rai only came to know of the 
fact when the enemy’s arrows began to fall on him. He fled to 

10 Barani, 322-23. 

11 Kliazaintil Futuh, 55-59; Ferishta, llo; Dawal Rani, 69. 

12 Dawal Rani, 68. A Persian farsang varies from 3!^ miles to 4 miles. 
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the Chashma-i Sar (Sar Spring) and was slain there. Tlie fort was 
captured on 24 December 1305 (Thursday, 5 Jamadi II a.ii. 705). 

CONQUEST OF SI W ANA '3 

In the Khazaimil FtiUth, which is meant to record and exaggerate 
Alauddin’s victories, Amir Xhusrau states that no independent rai 
had been left within five hundred farsangs of Delhi. But in his Dawal 
Rani he confesses that 'the (imperial) army had been besieging 
Siwana for five or six j-ears without being able to injure even half a 
brick.’ Rai Sital Deva of Siwanat^ had a powerful fort and ‘all rawats 
and all Mcos were obedient to him’. Siwana, according to Kliusrau’s 
calculation, was only about 100 farsangt from Delhi; so it became 
necessarj’ for the Sultan to mar^ against it in person. The imperial 
army started from Delhi on 3 July 1309 (Wednesday, 13 Moharram 
A.II. 708). Tlie Sultan stationed himself cast of the fort; the right wing 
of tlie army was encamped to the south of the fort and the left wing 
to the north. Malik Kamaluddin Gurg was put in charge of the 
viunjaniqs. But the fort was captured by tlie construction of a pashch 
and this work must have started long before the Sultan’s arrival. 
^Vllen the pasheb was completed, the Sultan ordered an attack and 
the battle raged from morning till night. Flight, it seems, was impossi- 
ble for the garrison; some of the soldiers jum^ied down from the ram- 
parts and tried to fly to Jalor, but the Sultan s army got news of this 
and pursued them till darkness supervened. On 9 September 1309 
(Monday, 22 Rabl I a.h. 708) the body of Sital Deva, riddled with 
arrows, was brought before tlie Sultan and evcty one was surprised at 
his enormous stature. Kamaluddin Gurg was put in cliarge of the 
conquered fort and territory. 

CO. \ QUEST OF JALOn 

Jalor was, for certain, conquered by Alauddiii’s army, but no con- 
temporary account of it has survived. According to Khusrau, Alauddin 
ordered Kamaluddin to ‘subdue the Insolent rulers of the territory’, 
and the Tarikh-i Mubarak Slushi k probably correct in stating that 
Jalor was conquered by Kamaluddin Gurg and its Rai slain in the 
same (lunar) year as Sital De\'a.J5 Tlic Rajput accounts, apart from 
the error of a few years, substantially say the same thing \vith the 

13 Khazainul Fuiuh, 68-72; Vaadl Rani, 69, Isami, 307-9. Ferblita (118) mixej 
up the conquest of Siwana with that of Waiaogal (as described in the Dawal Rani) 
and is not reliable. 

14 ‘Siwana is a town situated SO miles to the south-west of Jodhpur.' (fT. S. I-il. 
KJiflliM. 134). 

15 TarllJi-l Jtiuharak SJuJtt, 78. 
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addition of some facts about tlie family of Kanhar Deva, the Rai of 
Jalor.i6 

'With the capitulation of Jalor, says Dr. K. S. Lai, about all the 
leading states of Rajputana, had been subdued one after another. 
Jaisalmer, Ranthambhor, Chitor, Siwana and Jalor, and the kingdoms 
adjoining them Bundi, Mandore and Tonk — had all been invaded. 
Jodhpur (Manvar) also appears to have been under tlie sultanat. 
Altliough there is no specific reference to its capture by Alauddin, 
yet Jn an inscription at Pandua (in Jodhpur), dated Sam. 1358 
(a.d. 1301) Alavadi (Alauddin) of Joginipura (Delhi) is mentioned as 
the ruling king.’!"? Contemporary historians only refer to Rantham- 
bhor, Chitor and Siwana, the conquest of which was due to the 
Sultan s personal elForts. The reduction of minor forts and tenitories 
was left to his officers, and their connect history can onlv be based on 
such inscriptions as have survived and on a critical analysis of the 
stories of Rajasthan bards. 

NO RAJASTHAN POLICY 

Alauddin Klialji, as we have seen, had a ven' definite policy, 
administrative and economic, for the home provinces of the emphe. 
If Hindu custom required that the offices of rais, ranas and rawats 
should be hereditar)% he would not quan-el with it. But he could win 
over the Hindu mercantile communities, and his government could 
get into touch with the balahars, the lowest caste of cultivators in the 
land of his birth, and see tliat he was taxed on an equitable basis. He 
had also a very clear policy with reference to tlie fom’ kingdoms of 
Deccan and the Far South; they were to be deprived of their heredi- 
tary treasures and compelled to promise a yearly tribute, but there 
was to be no interference with their administration and not a hiswa 
of their territorj' was to be annexed. But neither the actions of 
Alauddin nor the commentaries of his historians give us any clear 
idea of a Rajasthan policy. He was not prepared to tolerate a rai who 
questioned tlie supremacy of Delhi, and he certainly insisted on the 
security of roads. But beyond this -we can only say that the plan of 
annexing Rajasthan was attempted in part and then given up as 
impracticable. The tei'ritory of Ranthambhor or Jhain was annexed 
and brought witliin the sphere of the economic regulations. But the 
slaughter of 3,000 rawats. at Chitor proved futile, and no attempt 
was-made to bring other parts of Rajasthan within die sphere of tiie 
imperial laws or zaicahif. The reduction of the three great Rajasthan 

16 Vide Dr. K. S. Lai, Khaljis, 135-39. 

17 Ibid., 139 . 
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forts had entailed a terrible 1 (ks of life and no treasure worth men- 
tioning had been obtained. 

If a rai of distinction came to his court and, for the time-being, 
behaved like one of his high officers, Alauddin was content with his 
formal presents. If the Sultan had to appoint one of his own officers 
to the territory of a rai he had overthrown, the social order of Rajas- 
than was left undisturbed. Hie basic pMition was that of the rawats 
or local chiefs and, subject to such tribute as his officers may succeed 
in collecting, Alauddin left the rawats undisturbed. Nothing else was 
possible under the circumstances. It must be remembered, lastly, that 
Rajasthan was not so important in the days of Alauddin as it became 
later. No conception of a close-knit Rajput brotherhood seems to have 
existed; the constant wars between the Rajasthan rais had made any 
alliance against Alauddin, and also any joint cooperation with him, 
impossible. Rajasthan, divided into the territories of small rulers, was 
quite eclipsed by the rich kingdoms of the South. 

Ziauddin Barani, on the whole a hostile critic, gives the following 
account of Alaudditi’s empire after the conquests in Rajasthan.lS ‘The 
provinces of the empire on all the four sides had been brought under 
the control of reliable maliks and loyal officers; rebels and opponents 
had been suppressed. The hearts of the ra'vjtjat had reconciled them- 
selves to paying the Sultan s tribute on the basis of land-measurement 
along with karni {gharl) and choral. The stupid ideas of rebellion and 
false ambitions had disappeared from the minds of the people; and 
the nobles and the commons applied themselves to their work or to 
their agriculture with peace of mind. Ranthambhor, Chitor, Mandal- 
garh, Dhar, Ujjain, Mandu, Alalpur, Chanderi, Iraj, Siwana and 
Jalor, where the government had been weak, were brought within 
control by (strong) governors {icali tea mnqli). The following provinces 
were strengthened by the appointment of efficient governors: 

1. Gujarat — ^AIp Khan. 

2. Multan and Siwistan — Tajul Mulk Kafuri. 

3. Dipalpur and Laliore — Ghazi Malik Tughluq. 

4. Sanlana and Sunam — Malik Nayak Akhur-bek-i Moisaro- 

5. Dhar and Ujjain — Ainul Mulk Multani. 

6. Jhain — Fakhrul Mulk of Meerut. 

7. Chitor — Malik Abu Muhammad.l^ 

8. Chanderi and Iraj — Malik Taniar. 

9. Badaun, Koil and Kark — ^Malik Dinar Shtihm-i Pit. 

18 Baranf, 323-24. 

19 Barani was writing several decades after tlie event; Malik Abu ^{uhamI^lad may 
only have been the Sultan’s ‘residenf at (%itor. 
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10. Awadli — Malik Tigin. 

11. Kara — Malik Nasiruddin Sutlia.’ 

‘Further, Koil (Aligarh), Baran (Bulandshalu-), Meerat, Amroha, 
Afghanpur, Kabar and (in fact) the whole Doabso was reduced to 
obedience like a single village; it was brought into tlie khalisa and 
(its income) was appropriated for the cash salary of the soldiers. All 
Ae cash income (of the empire) was brought to the treasury and used 
for making cash payments for the salaries of the army and the 
expenses of the karkhanas’ 

PUNISHMENT OF THE ISMAILI BORAHS 

As has been ex-plained elsewhere, one of the most unpleasant 
features of Islamic orthodoxy was its persecution of the Ismaili minor- 
ity, whom it ver)' falsely accused of permitting incest in its secret 
assemblies. Barani2l calls them ‘the people of incest’ {ihahhjatan), but 
Isami tells us plainly that ‘this group is known as Borahs in the Hindi 
language’.22 Some time before 1311 the Sultan ordered investigations 
about them to be made. We need not be surprised that since the 
matter was investigated by their accusers — the orthodox tiJama — the 
charge of incest was proved, and Alauddin ordered those who were 
guilty to be sawn into hvo.23 


20 The ‘Doab’ here must not be taken to mean the whole of the land between 
the Jumna and the Ganges, but only what Mr. Moreland calls the ‘River Country’: 
‘It lay between the Ganges and the Jumna, and on the north it extended to the 
submontane forest, but on the south it did not reach much further than Aligarh. During 
the thirteenth century, the region was divided into three prownces — Meerut, Baran 
and Koil, but Alauddin brought it directly under the revenue ministry on the same 
footing as the Delhi country’ (Agrarian System, 231). It will be seen that all the cities 
named by Barani belong to Doab in this restricted sense. 

21 Barani (336) calls them ibahiyatan and bodhkan; the latter is probably boragan 
mis-spelt 

22 Isami, 293. 

23 Khazainul Futuh, 20. It is painful to find Khusrau making the charge and 
delighting in the punishment But he was writing a book to justify the policy of the 
government and had no choice in the matter. He also tells us how magicians were 
buried up to tlieir necks and stoned. 
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CONQUEST OF BAGLANA; SECOND INVASION 
OF DEVACIRI^ 

According to the owl tradition collected by Isami, Alp Khan was 
first appointed governor of Multan, probably after its conquest in 
1297. He also says that Malik Qara Beg (whose personal name was 
Ahmad Jhitam) was sent to drive away Rai Karan from Anhilwara ‘a 
second time’, presumably because Karan had recaptured Anhilwara, 
after the retreat of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan, in 1299. When Qara 
Beg was four farsangi from Anhilwara, he marched all night and 
attacked the city in the morning. Karan withdrew to Baglana once 
more. Qara Beg was then recalled to Delhi and the governorship of 
Gujarat was bestowed on Alp Khan. Tire regime of Alp Klian was 
popular, at least among the governing classes. ‘If a chief behaved 
submissively’, Isami states, ‘Alp Khan favoured him beyond especta* 
tions. If a chief ignored him, Alp Khan attacked his principality 
immediately. All the warriors were like wot in his hands, for he 
displayed tlie glor)’ of Islam in that land as the spring displays the 
glory of the garden.’ The Mongols tried to advance to Gujarat through 
me Thar desert, but they were defeated by Alp .Khan with the 
assistance of Ghazi Malik, who had come at' the Sultan’s order. In 
this campaign the Mongols had brought their women and children, 
possibly with the idea of settling in the land. But the Indian army 
succeeded in Intercepting the route of the invaders and they suffered 
a severe defeat. .The Indian captives w’cre set free and ‘eighteen 
thousand Mongol horsemen and three thousand horse-riding ladies 
{khatuns) were captured and .sent to Delhi’. 

For the year, 1306-7, Alauddin planned two southern campaigns. 
Alp Khan was directed to drive away Rai Karan from the Baglana 
hills. The Rai defended his land stoutly for two months. Then Alp 
Khan convened a meeting of his officers and they decided to win or 
die. Rai Karan was defeated and fled. Alp Klian pursued him to svithin 
a day’s march of Devagiri and then the Rai vanished ‘like a thought 
which you cannot recapture’. It was discovered later that he had 
sought refuge at Warangal. 

The second campaign w'as against Rai Rama Chandra Deva of 
Devagiri, who had not sent his tribute for three or four years. A 

1 JSuJM/nuI rtifuh, 64-68; Baram'. 15&57; Ferbhla, Vol. I. lIG-18; Isami. 273-81. 
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rational comprehension of this campaign is not possible unless we 
admit that there is a core of truth in Isami's statement that Rama 
Deva sent a secret messenger to Alauddin to inform him that he was 
helpless in the matter ^because his son, Bhillama, and all the (leading) 
people of tlie teiritory had ceased to be loyal to tlie Sultan . Rama 
Devas ovm attitude had suffered no change: ‘Even when time 
scatters my ashes to tire wind, my soul will remember the oaths it 
has sworn.’ The suggestion was that an army should be sent from 
Dellii. 

^ lieiuddin was anxious to have an officer— preferably a 'slave- 
officer' — ^from whom he would not be separated by the isolation that 
is inevitable in a monarchy. He had selected Malik Shahin, but when 
Shahin fled away from Chitor, Alauddin gave his place to,.^^lik 
Kafur. It was necessary that Alauddin’s favourite officer should belt 
“pSson -whose "cap^acity and talents could not be challenged. Kafur 
had done well in the campaign against Kabk. Alauddin now decided 
to place him in charge of the thirty thousand horsemen, who had 
been collected for the Devagiri campaig n'jA ccording to Ferishta, the 
Sultan took very defeite steps to place KatuFaBove SI odier officers. 
The royal canopy and the royal pavilion, were sent rvith him; the 
~officers'Avere"direcTed' to'pay-respects-to him every ^,day and to take 
their orders from him. Sirajuddin Khwaja Haji, the minister of war, a 
man of industry and talents but accustomed to take orders, was given 
1mmediate''chafge of the army. Directions were sent to Ainul Mulk 
Multani-and-Alp Klian that they were to give all possible assistance 
to Kafur and give him no cause of complaint.2 ^ 

The Khazaini il Fuiiih tells us that the Sultan had ordered that the 

liai and his family were not to be injured in any way and this order 
was, of course, obeyed. Kafur assembled his men at Tilpat, tlie usual 
first stage, and then marched to Devagiri through Dhar and reached 
it by the pass known as Ghati Sagun. According to Khusrau, the 
Devagiri army offered a weak resistance and then split into two parts; 
Rama Deva surrendered but his son fled away with a part of the 
army, and the baggage of tlie fugitives was divided between the 
government and the victorious soldiers. But Ferishta says that ‘when 
Kafur entered the Deccan, he took the inhabitants under his affec- 
tionate protection and would not allow even an ant to be injured’.S 


2 Ferishta quotes two lost works — the Mulhlqat of Ainuddin Bilapurj and the 

Nushha-i Johan Ara of Qazi Ahmad Ghaffari. It is impossible to check his account, 
but it has only been accepted sr. it is consistent with contemporary authorities. _ 

3 Isami cannot be correct i2\ ^f'^that the city of Devagiri was plundered for 

a second time. It was a part of P0% to v.-in over both the Rai and his 

51-63; Dr, i, 
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Rama Deva, he further tells us, considered fighting futile; so he left 
his eldest son, Singhana, at Devagiri and came out to meet Kafur. 
Kafur took hirrt to Delhi an^mi the way lie completely won o^r 
'Kafur s Imart’. Alauddin had pearls and precious stones showered on 
Haiha Deva’s head when he entered the court and kept him as his 
guest at Delhi for sis months. ‘Every day', says Kliusrau, ‘his status 
and honour increased till, like the crescent moon, in the course of time 
he attained to the full circle of hght.’ Ferishta says that ‘the honour 
accorded to Rama Deva was such that the people of the court could 
make no distinction between him and the Sultan’. He also st^'-'^sts 
that it was not all due to policy; ‘Alauddin realized that his kihg^ip 
had been due to the treasure of Devagiri*. Ultimately, Rama Deva 
was presented with one lakh-i of gold tankas, given the title of Bai 
Rayan with the privilege of ‘a tiawn-colourcd (shafaej-rnng) canopy 
and allowed to depart. ‘The Gujarat district of Nausari was transferred 
to him as a gift. It was probably during this visit that he gave his 
daughter, Jhatyapali, in marriage to Alauddin. 

Dawal Rflni 

In writing this famous poem, Kliusrau lias not done any violence 
to historical facts, but he is not responsible for the errors of later 
writers. During the Grst invasion of Gujarat, the officers of Alauddin 
liad captured a part of Rai Karan’s harani. Among the captives was 
one of the Rai’s wives. Rani Kamla Devi. The lady’s anxiety was partly 
diminished when she found that she would be put in tlic royal haram. 
Accommodating herself to her changed circumstances, she won the 
Sultan’s affection by her great beauty and her devoted .scr\'iccs. Some- 
time in 1306-7, finding the Sultan in a good mood, she made a request. 
She had two daughters by Rai Karan; the first was dead, but the 
second, who was sLx months old when she started for Delhi, had 
survived. Would the Sultan’s kindness get her this daughter, Dawal 
Rani? Alauddin sent an order to Rai Karan asking him that this girl 
of seven or eight be sent immediately. 

It is difficult to believe with Amir Kliusrau that Karan was elated 
by the order, but he was prepared to obey it, because it meant peace 
with Delhi and the security of his diminished kingdom. But before 
Dawal Rani could start, Alauddin’s policy changed; he ordered 
Baglana to be annexed and Dawal Rani to be seized by force. 
Singhana, the elder son of Rama Deva, wanted to many Dawal Rani, 
but as the Daghelas considered lhenW'*lYes higher in caste-status than 
the Yadavas, Karan was reluctant bibut. match. But when 

f; F ■ 


4 Isatnl saj"* 2 lakhs of gold tmkat. 
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Laraii was a fugitive in Maharashtra, Singhana renewed his suit and 
sent his younger brother, Bhillama, with a srnall number of soldiers 
to bring the girl, Karan, who was being pursued by Alp Klian, was 
not in a position to refuse and handed over his daughter. But just a 
farsang from Devagiri, Bhillama met a contingent of Alp Khan’s force 
led by Dilawar Panchami, and in tlie struggle tliat ensued Dawal 
Rani’s horse was wounded by an arrow and could -proceed no furtlier. 
Dilawar caught hold of its bridle and took her to Alp Klian, who 
kept her as his own child’ and tlien sent her to Dellii. Obviously, all 
this happened before Malik Kafur’s invasion. Alp Khan rethed to 
Gujarat; he had no orders concerning Devagiri affairs.5 

THE ■WARANGAL C A AI P A I G N® 

Our most authoritative account of Malik Kafur’s campaigns in the 
Far South is the Khazaimil FtituJi of Amir Khusrau, But though this 
work has sun-ived as a literary jem through the centuries, its historical 
value was only brought to light by Sir Syed Ahmad Hian and Sir 
Henry Elliot, Most Persian medieval historians did not know of it and 
have been content to copy Barani, Barani wrote long after tlie events; 
he had a ver)'^ enroneous knowledge of Deccan geography and on two 
important matters liis memory deceived him and his errors have been 
repeated by all historians who have depended upon him. Malik Kafur 
did not go to Devagiri on his way to Warangal; it was not necMsary, 
Secondly, Rama Deva was not dead when ^laf ur went tliere on his 
way to Ma'abar; he was alive and gave Kafur and his troo^is a warm 
welcome. •"' — 

However, there are two statements of Barani which deseive careful 
consideration. Maj yk Kafur ha d by now estabhshed Ins reputation and 
Alauddin put liim iiTcHarge^ the army that was to march to Warangal 
after giving him careful instiuctions, which may be summarized as 
follows : 


5 FerisHa, who had studied the Dawal Rani and recommends it to his readers, adds 
the foUowang. Singhana had sent Bhillama toithout his fathers ‘permission. When Alp 
Khan was unable to find Karan, he retired to the bank of a river to rest for two days. 
Some three or four hundred of his men obtained his permission to visit the famous 
Ellora Caves; in the course of their Journey they saw a Maratha army, and presuming 
that it was hostile, they began to fight. But it was really Bhillama escorting^ Dawal 
Rani. AVhen her horse was wounded, one of her female attendants shouted: This is 
Dawal Rani; have regard for her honour,’ She was immediately taken to Alp Khan. 

6 Khazaimil Futuh, 73-116; Isami, 281-83; Barani, 157-63; the late Profeyor 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Introduction to Professor Habib’s translation of Khazainul 
Futuh (Campaigns of Alauddin Khalp), XXI-XXVin, in which he tries to interpret the 
route taken by Malik Kafur; Ferishta, 151-63; Dr, K. S. Lai, Khaijis, 193-200; Hodivala, 

251-55. 
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*¥00 are going to a far off land; do not remain there long. You 
must put in ^ your efforts to capture Warangal and overthrow 
Rai Rudra Deva, but if the Rai gives up his treasures, elephants 
and horses, and promises a tribute for the future, accept this 
arrangement and do not insist, for the sake of your reputation, that 
the Rai should present himself before you or that you should bring 
him to Delhi. Behave in a proper 4vay towards the maliks and amirs 
and pay due regard to the dignity of the great commanders. Do 
not undertake any enterprise \vithout consulting Khwaja Haji and 
the great maliks. Treat the soldiers with affection; there must be 
no unnecessary harshness or cruelty. Do not be guilty of any act 
or deed that may lead to trouble. Overlook small faults and 
peculations in the army. Keep yourself aware of all that is good 
and bad in the oIBcers. Order the amirs not to hold meetings or 
go to each other’s camps. Further, in your treatment of the amirs, 
do not be so gentle that they become bold and disobedient or so 
severe that they become your enemies and begin to hate you. 
Apart from gold and silver, do not be sex’ere in exacting the fifth 
of the spoils.7 If an amir wants to keep a few slaves or hdrses he 
has captured, leave them to him. If a malik or amir wants a loan - 
for himself or his soldiers, take a receipt from him and advance 
him the money. If a horse, whether belonging to an officer or a 
trooper, is stolen by a thief or killed in battle or perishes from 
some other cause, give him a belter horse from the state*stables, 
but ask Khwaja Haji to keep a record in his ofBce of the loss of 
all such horses, for this is necessary for the purpose of govemraent.’8 

Barani also ^ves us an idea of tlie arrangements made by Aland* 
din for the rapid communication of official news. 'When Alauddin 
sent an army on an expedition, it was his practice to establish post- 
stations {thanas) from Tilpat, which was the first stage, to the place 
where the army was operating or till such place as the post-stations 
could be established. Fast-running horses were stabled at every stage, 
and through the whole route runners on foot {dhawas) used to sit at 
a distance of half a hiroh or onc-sixlh of a karoh [dang-i karoh) from 
one another (to carry the mail to the next man). At every to^\'n on 
the way and at places where the horses were stabled, news-writers 

,7 According to the Quranic law, 'ADali and his Messenger’ were cntifled to a fifth 
of the spoils and four-fifths went to the soldiers. But this law was nseant for volunteers 
and not for enlisted soldiers, who were entitled to their salary both in peace and war. 
According to the tradition of the Delhi soltanat all things of value— precious stones, 
gold, silver, elephants, horses, etc.— were the exclusive monopoly of the state; one-fifth 
of the rest, slaves, com. cattle and the Wee, went to the soldiers. 

8 Baraal, 327-28, 
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were also stationed. Thus every day, or every second or third day, 
information of what the army was doing was conveyed to Sultan and 
the army was informed of the Sultan’s welfare. Owing to this arrange- 
ment no false rmnours could be spread either in the city or the 
army.’S 

The army started with the red canopy and die red pavilion on 
31 October 1309 (25 Jamadi I a.h. 709). Some indications of the line 
of march are given by Khusrau, but it is difficult to interpret tliem. 
Some of the cities mentioned by him are no more; also several other 
factors entered into the choice of the route of which we can form no 
idea now — the avadabihty of provisions, the attitude of the local 
inhabitants and their chiefs, and tlie condition of the roads. It will 
be best to foUow Khusrau and leave unsettled questions for future 
investigations. 

After nine days tlie army reached Masudpur, which is named 
after king Masud.lO The army started to march again on 
13 November 1309 (Monday, 6 Jamadi II a.h. 709). The road was 
now very uneven, the rush of rain-water had caused fissm'es in tlie 
hill-sides, and there were hard rocks and thorny bushes. In the course 
of sk days’ march the army crossed five rivers by fords — ^Jun, Cham- 
bal, Kunwari (Kuwaii), Binas and BhojiH and reached Sultanpm*, also 

9 Barani, S30-S1. Since Qara Beg was Hath the army at Warangal, we cannot 
accept Barani’s story that he (Qara Beg) and Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana were sent 
by the Sultan to Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya to find out what had happened as no news 
had arrived from the army for some forty days. 

10 The word pur in Persian means 'son’ and in Hindi it means a 'city or town’. 
There could have been no ‘confusion’ in Khusrau’s mind about the matter as Profes- 
sor Hodivala (251) seems to think. But there is a clerical error, and the sentence is 
put right if we read the Persian text as follows : Wa dar an muqam, ki az Masud, 
pur-i badshah (Shamsuddin Ututmish), nami gashta ast — ^“At this place which has 
become famous after Mas'ud, son of king (Shamsuddin Iltutmish).’ Khusrau wished to 
indicate the particular Mas'ud after whom the place was named and also his know- 
ledge of the two meanings of the word pur. The city has not till now been traced. 
Dr. Aiyangar says we will have to locate it near Bharatpiur. 

11 These rivers have been written by Elh’ot as ‘Jun, Chambal, Kunwari, Niyas and 
Bahuji’- ‘Jun’, -writes Professor Aiyangar, ‘seems to be tlie small river that passes 
through Bayana to fall into the Jumna (XXIII)’. Chambal is too well-kno\vn to 
need discussion. Kunwari is now known as Kuwari. Elh’ot identified the Niyas and the 
Bahuji with the Sind and the Betwa, and Dr. Aiyangar follows him in this identifica- 
tion. It should suffice to quote Prof. Hodivala’s constructive arguments on the matter 
(251-52); ‘When everj'thmg is considered, it seems that Khusrau’s “Niyas (or Binas) 
is meant for the "Niwaj" and his “Bahuji” (or “Bhoji") is intended for the “Pahuj’’. . . 
Thornton tells- us that the Niwaj is one of the tributaries of the Kali Sind, the two 
streams meeting 35 miles below the Makundra Pass. (Gaz. 479, 524). The Chambal is 
a tributary of the Jumna. The Kunwari, Niwaj and Pahuj are all branches of the Sind; 
which itself is an affluent of, and falls into, the Chambal. The Pahuj rises in a lake 
about 25 miles south-west of Jhansi and falls into tlie Sind.’ 
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known as Irajpur.i2 Here there was a halt of four days. On 2-5 Novem- 
ber 1309 (Sunday, 19 Jamadi II a.m. 709) the army began to move 
again across a stony road. After a journey of eleven days Khandarl3 
was reached on 5 December 1309 (I Rajah 709). Here there was a 
halt of fourteen days so tliat a review of the army might be held. TIic 
leaders, maliks and distinguished men of the army used to assemble 
before the red canopy.’ Wien the army started again, it had to cross 
heights and depths and to wade through streams, large and small. 
The greatest river it had to cross was the Narbada, ‘which looked like 
a survival of (Noah’s) Deluge’. ‘Eight days after crossing the Narbada, 
they reached Nilkanth’,^-1 and as Nilkanth was within the frontiers of 
Devagiri, order was given that no harm was to he done to the houses 
and fields of the farmers. Tlierc was again a halt of two days for 
making inquiries about the road ahead. On 30 December 1309 (Tues- 
day, 26 Rajab 709) the marching-drums beat again; 'the road rose 
and fell like the beats of a palpitating heart’ and after great difficul- 
ties, for which there was no remedy, the road to Teltngana svas 
reached. 

‘The road now was thinner than a guitar-string and darker than 
the hair of a beauty’s locks.’ Kliusraii tries to give the impression of 
roaring torrents and of men and animals slipping domi the hill-side; 
and then, to try the army further, clouds appeared to rain down their 
‘imperfect pearls’. Ultimately, after crossing the hills, the nimy reach- 
ed ‘the precincts of Bi|agarlV;i5 ‘it u-as a doah between two rivers, 
the Bihar and the Baragi, and they also found a land in which there 

12 ‘This Irajpur’, Prof. Ilodivala remarLs, 'is an unsolved jMizylc. 1 suggest that it 
is Iricli. It b a place of eonsitIcraWc anli<jmly and its geographical sitnation is such 
as to give it a comidetaUe importance. Jrich lies 65 miles soulli-iost and Chandcil 
105 miles south of Gwalior (255).’ Baruni sajs that the amirs of Hindustan nitt Kafiir 
at Chanderi, but Khusrau does not refer anysvhere to Chanderi. These amirs must 
have met Kafur at irfeh. We have to ignore the places rcferrctl to hv Barani and 
Ferishta because they assume, very iocorreclly, that h'afur went to Warang.d t/a 
Devagiri. 

13 It has been hitherto impossildc to identify this place (Ilixlivala, 2.>5 and Dr. 
Aiyangar, XXV). Dr. Aiyangar identifies! it ssith the railway junttinn, Khaiid.i, 
across the Narbada. But the difficulty, as Prof, ilodivala points out, is that the Narbada 
was crossed after, and not before, Khanda. 

14 Dr. Aiyangar suggesb that Killanth was somewhere near the Tapti (SXV). 

15 'Professor Habib on the Ira^s of the British Miistiim manuscript (which was 
copied from an original ssiiftcn eleven jears after Khusrau’s tlcath) writes Basiragarh; 
Elliot WTvtos Bijanagar. "Basitagarh" is a mivrcaslmg of "Bavagath", i.e. Wairagarh. It 
is now in Garh-Chiroli tahsil of Chanda district, CP and is situated vcr>' close to the 
left bank of the W’ain Ganga on a tributary of that river, called the Kahragarhi, alxwt 
80 mfles south-east of Nagpur. . . .The names of the risers whicli formed the doah or 
Intcramnia are manifestly comipt. The diamond mine of Wairagarh is menfiontd by 
Ferishta (I, .525) and Abul Farl (Ain, Ir. II, 2.30).’ (Hodis.d.i. 2"l.) 
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weie sigus of a diamond mine . ■iTliat veiy day, Malik Kafur. m arch- 
ing fonvard witli some chosen horsemcnTreacuedllm fort of SaAar,l6 
which is counted among the territories of Telingana. Witliout allow- 
ing the horses any rest, investment of the fort was ordered. The 
besiegers shot arrows and rawats inside the fort shouted ‘Marl MarV 
(Shoot! Shoot!), It appeal's from Kliusrau’s account that the rawats 
in the fort were taken unawares. ‘Some of tliem lighted a jaiihar-fire 
and tlirew tliemselves into it with their wives and children.’ The 
besiegers biu'st into tlie fort and tlie sword began to slay those whom 
the fire had spared. The remaining muqaddams were prepared to die 
fighting, but then Kliwaja Haji intervened. Ananir, a brotlier of the 
muqaddam of the fort, who had disappeared, was found hiding in a 
field. He was brought and put in charge of the fort; ‘they gave life to 
this dead lamp of the Hindus so that he may put an end to tlie fire of 
disturbances’. Refugees from the fort found tlieir way to Warangal. 

The proper course for the rawats of Telingana, in case they had 
the support of the masses, would have been to wage a guerilla war 
throughout the land; even if popular support was not fortheoming, 
they should have organized resistance in separate areas by rapidly 
moving columns. Eidier plan would have succeeded, for the invading 
army had a limited time at its disposal and would have perished in 
an attempt to subdue the whole of Telingana. Butjhe-r^ii'ats made 
JSiifui'’s work easy for him b v flying to Rai Rudra Deva atWaran^l; 
■^■^he^task of tlie invader, b}''tlr{s -unwise moVey-was greatly simplified; 
he would get all he wanted by reducing a single fort. 

On 14 January 1310 (Satm'day, 10 Sha'ban 709) the army marched 
from Sarbar and reached tlie cultivated fields of KunarbaliT’ on 
18 January (14 Sha'ban). 'While tlie camp was being pitched, Kafm- 
despatched a tliousand selected horsemen to the suburbs of Warangal 
to find interpreters. From among them two offieers and foi't^’^ horse- 
men mounted the Anam Kondai^ Hill from which the houses and 

16 ‘Sarbar must be Sirpur— Tandur, now in Adilabad district, Haidarabad State. . . 
Sirpur was tlie capital of the southern Gond kingdom licforc Ballalpur. Ballalpur 
iLself was superseded by Chanda, after which place Uie kingdom itself came to be 
called and it is always mentioned under that name in the Mughal histories. Warangal 
is due south of Siipur.’ (Hodivala, 254-55). 

Ferishta and CHI (III, 112) are incorrect in bringing Kafur to Indur (modem 
Nizamabad), which is south-west of Warangal. 

17 Dr. Aiyangar says that Kunarbal may possibly be a village, Kunar, not far from 
Warangal, but a little to the south of it by south-west. This is unlikely as Kafur was 
north of Warangal. Prof. Hodivala is inclined to identify Kunarbal with Gurapalli in 
the district of Elgandol or Karimnagar. ‘Elgandol is less than 30 miles due north of 

Hannan Konda.’ , , , , . , v r 

18 According to Prof. Hodivala ‘the Anam Konda (or An Makmda) of Khusrau is 
Hannam Kondar which was the capital of the Kakitj-a nilcrs before Warangal’ (255). 
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gardens of Warangal were dearly \isiblc. They came across tlircc 
Hindu horsemen, l^ed one of them with a four*featlicrcd arrow, and 
sent his body to the commander. Malik Kafur himself went round to 
inspect the fort in the heat of tite sun. 'On this day Kliwaja Haji also 
carefully observed some strong positions of defence/ 

The fort of Warangal had two ramparts or fort-walls, each sur- 
rounded by a ditch. Pratap Rudra Deva resided in the inner fort, 
that had a rampart of stone. Tlie rawals took their posts in the outer 
fort, which was much more extensive and was protected by a mud- 
wall. ‘But this wall \vas so hard that no steel instrument could pierce 
it and a munfanUj-stone rebounded from it like a nut thrown by a 
boy/ The banners of the garrison were fluttering in the breeze and 
tlie rawals were busy in preparing stones for the mimjaniqs and 
iradas and slings for shooting bricks. 

Next day (15 ShaTjan, 19 January) the lent of Malik Kafur was 
pitched on the Anam Konda Hill and the royal pavilion before the 
gale of the fort. During the succeeding night Nasirul Mulk Sirajud- 
daulali Khwaja Haji with a lighted lamp personally assigned the 
sections of the army to their positions, so that the fort was complete- 
ly surrounded. ‘Every tuman (10,000 soldiers) was assigned 1,200 
yards and the circumference of the tents surrounding the fort was 
12,546 yards/ A strong \voodcn wall {kath’garh) was constructed 
round the tents to secure them against attacks from the open counit}'. 
Manik De\'a, a muqaddam of the Icrriloiy, made a midnight attack 
during the full moon with a thousand horsemen but it failed disas- 
trously. Some captives revealed that three elephants were kept at 
Dharadum, a town among the hills s\\ . jarsangs from Warangal. 
Malik Qara Beg Maisara was sent to seize them, but though they 
had been removed to anollier place, ho nevertheless succeeded in 
bringing them. 

The sahat and garga} were raised higher than the level of the 
fort, and the ditch in front of them was filled up. TIic fort-wall, whicli 
was about a hundred cubits {dasl) in breadth, was so broken on one 
side with the blows of hard stones that it was now. lower than tlic 
arm-pits of the Hindus while on the other side many doors were 
opened in it with the munjaniq-sloncs. TIjc plan was to build a 
pa-shcb ‘from the middle of the ditch to tlie w'aist of the fort-wall so 
^vide tliat a hundred men may be able to march on it abreast’. But 
tiris w'ould take a lot of time. So a council of maliks summoned by 
Malik Kafur decided on immediate assault. Malik Kafur ordered 
contingent (khail) to prepare its tall ladders and other eqiiip- 
ment^uring the moon-lit night of 13 February (11 Ramazan) and to 
be ready for the attack ne.xt morning. WHicn the sun was a spear high 
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on 14 Februai^' die wai-drams gave die order for assault. Some sol- 
diers tried to climb up die fort-wall and otlicrs tried to dig up its 
foundation with their pick-axes, while munjaniqs shot stones from 
both sides. Kliusrau s statement that half the fort-wall or rampart 
flew up to die sky as dust while the odier half fell to die ground like 
ordinary eardi’ is an exaggeration, for it is contradicted by his state- 
ment diat “by sunset the besiegers had seized a wing of the ram- 
parts . After hard stiaiggles on 15 and 16 February die invaders suc- 
ceeded in capturing die outer fort and planted their banners on its 
ramparts. Before diem now was die second ditch and beyond die 
ditdi die stone-fort, ‘widi its walls so sinoodi that an ant could not 
cKmb them, its stones so aiTistically joined togcdier diat the point of a 
pick-axe would not dare to hann them and so beautifully constructed 
diat no munjaniq would have die heart to do them any injury’. The 
invaders were thinking of how to negotiate the ditch without any 
boats, when the war came to an end because Rai Rudra Deva, who 
had been guai'ding his treasure h'ke die ti-aditional Indian snake, 
decided- to surrender. 

No historical importance attaches to the speeches Amir Kliusrau 
has composed for die two parties. The conversation was carried on 
in 'the Hindi tongue, which is shaiper dian die Hindi sword {mohan- 
nad)\ but figures of speech, terms of Aristotelian logic and Persian 
words of double meaning (in which Kliusrau delights) could not 
have been used. The Rai sent a golden image of himself with a chain 
round its neck in token of submission. 19 Pie was prepared to part 
with his treasures and promise a yearly tribute. He could give 20,000 
horses, bodi Indian and from overseas {bahri loa kohi), and one 
hundred young and powerful elephants; 'diey were die mad ele- 
phants of Ma'abar and not die vegetarian elephants of Bengal’. He 
had enough gold to gild all the hills of India and an enormous stock 
of precious stones of all varieties. After the Rai’s ha.sHhs or messen- 
gers had prostrated dieir foreheads before the red canopy, they over- 
came Malik Kafur’s hesitation by reminding him of the Sultan’s order 
and swore by the head of Khizr Klian (that they would keep their 
promise) if the war was stopped. Kafur put back his sword in its 
scabbard, extended his right hand and struck the backs of die mes- 
sengers widi die palm of his hand in token of his faiuurs. 

Dming the night the Rai’s officers collected his treasures and 
brought them next morning before Kafur, who was sitting on the 

19 According to the Kliazainul Futuli and Barani, Rai Rudra Deva did not come 
to Kafur personally. This seems to be correct and in consonance with the Sultan’s 
directives. But in the Dawal Batii (70) Khiisraii says that Kafur insisted on the Rai’s 
coming and that he did come. 
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high place allotted to him by the Sultan, while tlie other oIRccrs took 
their customary seats and the nobles and commons collected togc- 
tlicr like stars’. In reply to Kafur’s question as to whether the Rai liad 
sent all his jewels, his messengers replied; ‘Among these treasures is 
a jauhar (precious stone) unrivalled in the world, tliough according to 
wise philosophers such a jauhar (substatice) cannot even exist.’^o The 
work could not have been finished in one day, for Klmsrau proceeds 
to tell us : 

'Wlien cverj’thing that the Rai had received in inheritance from 
his paternal and maternal ancestors was sent by him through 
messengers perfect in logic, the total was more than tlie minds of 
the \vise could apprehend. Nevertheless, the minister of war {arz-i 
mamalik) stood before the jewels, divided them grade by grade 
and had cverj' stone written down at its prdper place.' 

Tlie future tribute, (Cliusrau tells us jokingly, was to be 'the Hindi 
figure one followed by ten 2 cros, each zero indicating a treasure, to 
be paid yearly to the agents of tlie Sultan. May God keep him alive 
till the Day of Judgement!’ 

A review (arz) of the army was held; it started its return journey 
on 20 March 1310 (16 Shawwal 709) and reached Delhi on 9 June 
1310 (10 Muliarram 710). On 23 June 1310 (24 Muhanam 710) Uio 
Sultan’s black pavilion was pitched on the Cliaiilra-i Subliani, near 
the Badaun Gale, and treasures carried on a thousand camels were 
reviesvfd. Arrangements were made so that llic general public could 
also see the treasures. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF DWARA SAMUDRA AND 
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By now, as Kliusrau remarks, the Mongols had been driven back 
to Ghazni and even their forward contingents had not the courage to 
cross tile Indus. Tlic empire of Alauddin extended from sea to sea. 

20 Khaft Khan, «hy iiad no access the K/waninnl FutuJi, declares on the basis 
of tradition that the Kiih-i lYor was liruught from Warangal I»v Malik Kafnr. It is 
difficult to say when it got this oame. J'lultar in Persian may mean cither a prcdotis 
stone or ‘suhstarcc’ as distinct from 'atfribules*. God is the Unique Substance (jauhar) or 
‘Necessary Esistence’, but this stone (jaaliai) is also unrivalled as a stone. 

21 The most, in fact the only, reliable author!^ alx>iit tin's campaign is tlie 
Klio^inul Fufuh of Amir Khusrau, 112-72. Barani, 3-32-3-}, Isami, 2^-90, and 
Ferishta, Vol. I, 119-20, give some correct facts with a lot of inaccuracies. For 
modem x^otks, sec Dr. Aiyangar, Introdnclion to Prof. Habib’s translah'on of tbe 
KJiasaintd Fuiuh, XXIX- XXXIX; llodrvala, 256-58; Dr. K. S. Lai, Klia!jis, 201*21.^ 

It is not possible to point out the uiacciirarics of all writiTs. But tlic foTlowing 
cnors of mcdietal Persian nritcrs should be noted. Dw.-ira Sannndra is M-riUen as 
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So he decided to send another expedition to the Far South under 
Malik Kafur, who among other things expected to capture over 500 
elephants. The journey from Delhi to Ma abar and back took a whole 
year. 

On 17 November 1310 (Wcdnesda}% 24 Jamadi II 710) the royal 
cauop)^ was moved from Dellii. But it was first taken to tlie plain of 
Tankal on tlie bank of die Jumna, where the minister of war, Khwaja 
Haji, held a review for fom teen da}'s. On 2 December 1310 (9 Rajab 
710) the drum beat for march in the moniing and after twenty-one 
long stages die anny reached Katihim .22 Por sci'cnteen da}'s more 
(beyond Katihun) the army crossed high hills and deep valleys and 
three ri\'ers, the greatest of which was the Narbada, till it reached 
Khargaon.23 Here there was a stop of twenty days for a second 
review. All persons, present or absent, were counted. Twenty-three 
elephants sent by the Rai of Telingana as tribute joined die army 
here. On 29 January 1311 (Friday, 7 Ramazan A.n. 710) the army 
started from Kliargaon, and after crossing the Tapti and other rivers, 
it reached Devagiri on 3 February 1311 (Tliursclay, 13 Ramazan 
A.n. 710). Rama Dei'a had made eveiy possible preparation to wel- 
come the army .24 

D/iiir Samandar; Samaudar in Hindi means ‘tlie sea’; in Persian it also means the 
mythical salamander. We need not he siiqrrised if Persian writers (including Khiisrati 
and Ferishta) make the mistake of thinking that Dn-ara Saimidra was near the sea. 
The name of Farsu Ram Deva, the Dalavai, (chief of Pandarpur), is written as Paras 
Dev Dalvi, and dalo in Persian means ‘a hneket’. The Sanskrit vira, meam'ng a 
warrior or hero, is written in Persian as hir, which means ‘a well’. Unfortunately, the 
names of two southern princes began with the word vira — ^^'ira Ballala and Vira 
Pandya — and our -wTiters are not sure whether by bir they are referring to a person or 
to a place. Bilal was also the name of a' famous African Companion of the Prophet, 
who used to give the c.all to prayer. Lastly, dem in Sanskrit means ‘a god’, while its 
Persian equivalent, dco, means ‘a demon or a giant’. IVith .so many words with a 
double meaning, it is not always ca.sy to interpret Khusrau’s allusions and figures of 
speech. Khusrau almost always refers to the army of Delhi as the Turkish anny, 
though the commander-jn-chief was, a Gujarati and the soldiers were drawn from all 
sections of the Indian people. 

22 ‘There is no place that is identified with anything like Katihun that Khusrau 
speaks of; at any rate there is nothing satisfactory so far. But having reg.ird to the 
length of the march and the summary description, we nmy possibly take it tliat the 
stage Katihun was somewhere near the region of N'agda.’ (Dr. Aiyangar). 

23 ‘I venture to say that “Ghargaon” is “Kliargaon”, now in Ximar district. It lies 
on die Krmdi river, a tributary of the Narbada. Thoniton describes it as a decayed 
to\TO with a wall and a fort in Nimar zilla, bring 60 miles south of Indore, Kliargaon 
lies about 2.5 miles east of the strong fortress of Bijagarh and Khali Khan says that 
Bijagarh was also called Khargaon.’ (Hodivala). 

24 Khusrau is very definite about Rama Deva being .alive at the time and of his 
welcoming the irnperi.al army. It is unfortunate that so many rsTitors, including Dr. 
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‘He had ordered the city to be adorned like paradise and every- 
thing nedeed by the army to be brought to the bazars. . . Every bazar 
was planned on a different pattern. Money-changers {sarrafs) sat witli 
large and small bags containing gold aiid silver tankas. The cloth- 
merchants (hflzjoz) could provide c\'cry fabric from bahar~i Hind to 

baward-i Khurasan. . . . Fruits lay in heaps Everyone could buy 

commodities at a just price. The Turks did not oppress the Hindus 
and tlic will of tlie Hindus was not opposed to the Turks. But the 
army was rmablc to stay for more than three or four days in Devagiri 
in order to arrange itself into formations of one thousand and ten 
thousands and to replenish its stocks. Rama Deva had instructed his 
frontier-chief, Parasuram Deva, the Dalavai,25 to help the imperial 
army. The Dalavai {Dalct) sal wailing for it \vith his moutli open, like 
a bucket (dale) which wishes to swallow the sea {sanumdar); also as 
Dalvi was a bucket raised up by the imperial officers, he desired to 
draw the two birs (wells) — Vira Ballala and Vira Pandya — along witli 
the suiTounding seas into a single cup.’ 

Leaving Devagiri on 7 February 1311 (W^ednesday, 17 Ramazan 
A.II. 730) che army reached Bandri (Pandarpur)28 in the territory of 
Parasuram in five days after crossing three rivers, Sini, Godavari and 
Binhur.27 Parasuram Iiclped Kafur in getting correct information and 
tlie following facts vvere revealed. The two rais of Ma'abar used to bo 
of one mind {tjak rai). But then Sundar Pandya, the younger brother, 
‘for political reasons coloured hb palm witli tlic blood of hb murdered 
father, and Vira Pandya, the elder brother, leaving his two cities 
unguarded, marched witli several thousand Hindus to flay alive the 
parrierde. Hearing tliat the two cities were no longer protected by 
their Maha-rai, Ballala Deva, the Rai of Dwara Samudra, marclied 
forward with the intention of plundering the bankers (mahajans) of 
the two cities. But then he heard of the imperial force and turned 
back to his capital. 

“Tlic responsibility, iu sudi matters,’ says Wiusrau, 'lies with the 
great maliks.’ Tlicy decided that it was necessary to attack Ballala 
Deva before he could prepare Ub defences; so 10,000 soldiers were 

Aiyangar, nbo tad the translation of the KJiazainul Fuiuh in his hands, foUenv Barani, 
whose memory bad clearly failed him, and refer to Rama Deva as dead. 

25 This was his correct name according (o Dr. Aiyangar (XXK). 

26 Dr. Ai)'arjgar gives Fandarpur as the correct name of the town. ‘Pandarpur 
was probably the frontier station, and that was within the government of Parasuram 
Deva Dalavai. We have reference to an inscription of the Hoysala Vira Somesvara 
discovered here. It is, therefore, clear that Pandarpur was the frontier station between 
the two kingdoms nf Ballala and Vodava.* (XXX). 

27 Pahrmr in the original; Dr. Aij'angar calls it Binliur, and Professor Ilodivala 
-•tal^Jt Bhima. 
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selected and led by Kafur to Dwara Samudra. They reached there 
after a journey of twelve'd^s and surrounded it on 26 February 1311 
(Thursday, 5 Shawal a.h. 710). ‘You see a strong fort surrounded by 
water and its name is Bir (well); there is water within a well {bir) but 
here is a well {bir) within water.’28 Next morning Kafur went round 
the fort and took his position before the main gate along with the 
leading mahks. 

On tire night of Friday, after tlie night-prayer, the Rai sent an 
officer, named Gesu Mai, to inquire about the besieging force. Gesu 
reported that ‘the attack would be delivered next morning and the 
fort flattened like a prayer-caipet’. Khusrau has tried to guess the 
discussions within the fort but he had no means of knowing tliem. 
However on the morning of Friday, Balak Deva Nayak \vith other 
messengers appeared before tlie royal canopy to plead for Ballala 
Deva's life on the same terms as Rama Deva and Rudra Deva; he 
would give up all his treasures, horses and elephants in return for 
peace. At this place — and quite inconsistently \vith tlie plan of his 
whole book — Kliusrau makes Kafur talk bice a missionary as well as a 
plunderer. The Rai’s messengers were told : ‘My order from the Sultan 
for Ballala Deva and all other rais is this. First, I am to offer them the 
two negatives of tlie (Muslim) Oatli of Affirmiation — “There is no God 
hut Allali.” If they do not accept it, I am to put the yoke of tribute 
{zimmah) on their necks; if they do not agree to this even, then I will 
put no burden on their necks, but free their necks even from the 
burden of dieir heads.’ Kafur had no autliority to make the acceptance 
of Islam an alternative to plunder and tribute; and in any case it is 
Khusrau, and not Kafur, who is speaking. 

To prevent misunderstanding, the Rai’s messengers requested that 
two imperial agents be sent with them; this seemed a reasonable 
proposal and Kafur directed two Hindu Pramar ba/ibs (messengers) 
to go with them. Ballala Deva told them that he would keep nothing 
with himself except his sacred thread, ‘which is bound up with 
Hinduism and with which Hinduism is bound’. He also undertook to 
pay a yearly tribute in future. When this was reported to Kafur, lie 
removed the notch of anger from his brow and put his bow on its 
rack’. Kafur had succeeded in his attempt of attacking Dwara Samudra 
before it could prepare to resist, and there was no bloodshed worth 
mentioning. 

28 It seenls that Khusrau applies the term, Bir, to the fort, and Dwara Samudra to 
the city or to the whole territory of the Hoysalas. But this conclusion is contradicted^^ 
by his remark: 'After all this fort Is known as Bir and Dwara Samudra' ' 

never uses the word Ho)'sala'and has no name for the whole territory of Ball^'- " 
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On the same moming^O Balak Deva Nayak, Mam Deva and Jilmal 
with a handful of other messengers of the Rai came out of the fort, 
prostrated themsel\-es before tlie roval canopy and offered thirty-six 
elephants. On Tuesday morning the Rai sent his horses. On Sunday 
morning after sunrise the Rai himself came out of the fort and was 
allowed to depart after he had prostrated himself before the royal 
canopy so that he may send his treasures. The whole night was spent 
in collecting the Rai's ^'aluables and they were handed over to the 
officers of the imperial treasur}'. Tn this capital, the four cities of 
which are four months’ march (from Delhi), there had to be a stop of 
twelve daj's so that the main army may catch up.30 The elephants of 
Dwara Samudra were sent to Delhi.’ Some later UTiters hayc said that 
Ballala Deva guided the Delhi army in plundering Ma'abar and then 
came to Delhi. Tliere is no aiilhonty for cither statement. Khiisraii is 
silent on the point and his silence K significant. The officers of Ballala 
Deva would have been helpful guides in Ma'abar, hut they were just 
not available. 

On 10 March 1011 (Thursday, 18 Shawwal a.». 710) the warriors 
started for Maabar. Tliey bad to negotiate a difficult route and ‘ever}' 
night they slept on ground more uneven than a camels back*. After 
a march of five daj’s, ^vIlen tlie frontier of Ma'abar was reached, they 
found a high mountain trying to protect the tenitory, but there was a 
pass on each side of it, one Tarmali, the other Tabar.3l Tliey pierced 
tlirough the passes like an arrow and encamped on the sand-bank by 
the side of a n‘ver‘32 (Kaveri). Tlicn they reached a fort, called 
Ma^di,‘^^ which they look with the beat of drums. On a Thursday in 
Zifjad^ (March) the army started from the l>ank of Kanvari (Kaveri) 
in the direction of Bir-Dhol"^’ (Vira-Chola) in .search of Vira Pandya. 

29 Khusrau does not say that it was the same morning, but s.!)-* it was FriUiy, 
6 Sha\x’\val (27 Fdmjary 1311). 

80 Malik Kofur reached Dwara Samudra on die 5th ot Shaw-wal and left it on the 
17th of die same month. 

31 Dr. Aiyangar is inclined to identify Tal»ar tvilh Toppiir, 'a village where there 

i tyjlfe sJxnanL, uhlch. Is. colkd Toy^ur civet’v ‘Tarroali is ycohalilv tha TaroMR"jilati 

river, or a pass a little to the west of Tannangalan.* 

32 The river where they came for the night must have been the Kaveri.' (Dr. 
Aipngar). 

33 ilardi (courage) is used fay Khusrau so that he may contrast it with S'a-nvtnU 
(cowardice), which characterized its inhabitants. 

34 There is a clerical error here; the copyist has forgotten to write die date given 
by Khusrau. 

35 The ci^ of Tlir-Dhor is loo important in this campaign to Iw ignoretl. IJir 
may mean 'well' or Vira Fand^-a. Here it probably means the latter. Dhol may have 
'sen. used by Khusrau to mean ‘dnm’ In Hindi, ‘Bir-Dhol’ may thus be equati^ with 

(or capital) o! Vira Pandya’, Dr, K. S, Aipngar writes: ‘Unfortunately for 
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Owing to the civil war between tlie two brothers, no resistance was 
possible; both could only think in tenns of flight. Kliusrau’s account 
completely disproves the statement of some writers that one of tlie 
brothers sought tlie help of tlie Delhi army. Kafur, as we shall see, 
stimck against both brothers. 

\Vhen the imperial army neared Vira-Chola, Vira Pandya wished 
to fly to an island in the Ai'abian sea,36 but for some reason this was 
not possible. So while the hostile amiy was in the suburbs of Viia- 
Chola, Vira Pandya and his rais prepared to escape. After sunset he 
fled to the city of Kabam‘^’7 and, after taking some men and money 
from there, he proceeded to the eity of Kandur (Kannanur). But as he 
was unable to establish himself here also, he fled to the jungle of 
elephants and tigers. 

At Vira-Chola the army found a body of Musalmans, who were in 
the service of the Rai. But as die Rai had disappeared, they had to 
surrender; they deseiwed to be put to death as apostates, but it was 
decided to forgive them. 

When the imperial army, like a flood, entered Vira-Chola, it found 
that ‘die Biv (well) had fled and the Dhol (drum) was empty’. Tlien 
the Hindu-minded black cloud intervened with its Hindu rainbow, 
and Kliusrau sums up the result : ‘You may say that the cloud was a 
curtain of destiny, which appeared before the victorious army, so 
that the fugidves may escape.’ There was a struggle between the 
rawats and the imperial army during the rain. ‘Then you saw bones 
on the earth.’ 

The main army remained encamped at Vira-Chola, but in spite of 
the fact that the countiyside was so flooded that ‘it was impossible 

! 

us, Amir Khusrau uses the name Bir-Dhol once for the capital, another time for the 
ruler, and contributes to make confusion worse confounded. We have to take “Bir- 
Dhol” to be the equivalent of Vira-Chola. That would be all right if it is applied to the 
capital.’ 

It is to be suspected that Bir-Dhol is a name invented by Khusrau, for his relevant 
remarks in the Dawal Rani arc as follows: ‘Here also there was a great Rai, a pearl 
among Hindu crowned-heads. His rule e.\tended over land and sea; he was a Brahman, 
named Sundar Pandya. He had made Patan (Masaulipatam) his residence, while his 
idol and temple were at Barmatpuri. He had a large army and many ships, both 
Hindus and Musalmans were in his service. When the Sultan’s army captured Patan, 
the misguided Rai lost his way.' Here Patan is the capital of Sundar Pandya and, 
therefore, Bir-Dhol, or ‘Drum of Vira Pandya’ must be considered as a mere figure of 
speech invented by Khusrau for the occasion. He had no use for- it in the Dawal Rani. 
‘Patan’, however, is very indefinite for in Sanskrit it merely means a city . 

36 Khusrau frames a long conversation between Vira Pandya and the sea, but it 
has lio historical value. 

37 Kabam (k-b-m) has not yet been identified, 
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to distinguish a road from a well*, a contingent was sent in search of 
Vira Pandya. They saw a village where the Hindus had pitched 
their tents, like bubbles on the surface of water, but they vanished at 
the approach of the army. At midnight news was brought that the 
Rai was at Kandur^S (Kannanur) and the army started for that place 
in the rain. But the Rai was not there. The Hindus were searching 
for their lost “head” and in the search they lost the “heads” they had.' 
Some of the rawats may ha\’e fought with the courage of despair. 
‘W^en the clouds cleared, one l-mnrlred and eight elephants loaded 
wth treasures — pearls and precious stones— were discovered and 
handed over to the officers of the imperial treasuiy'.’ It was suspected 
that Vira Pandya may ha\'e gone to Jal-Kofa^® (Water-fort), ‘the 
ancient city of his ancestors', 'They started in haste for the place but 
persons coming from Jnl-Kola said th.it the Rai was not there. He had 
taken refuge in the forest with a few followers and thus saved his life. 
It was necessary to find Vira Pandya for he alone could make a 
treaty binding on the territory, but the council of malifcs decided 
that this was a hopeless task and relumed to Kannanur (Kandur). 

Next morning information was brought that there was a golden 
temple at BarmatpuriW and that the elephants of the Rai were 
wandering round it like clouds round the sun. The army started for 
the place and reached it at midnight. Next morning they captured 
two hundred and fifty elephants, Kafiir then turned to the golden 
temple, the roof and walls of which were studded with rubies and 
diamonds. The destruction and plunder was thorough. The sword 
flashed where jew'cls had once been sparkling; where mire used to be 
created by rose-water and musk, there was now a mud of blood and 
dirt; and the stench of blood was emitted by ground once fragrant 
\vith musk.' The golden idols, called Ling-i Mahadeva, were broken 
into pieces and the image of Narayana fell to the ground. Every 
attempt was made to discover buried treasures. Tlic contingent then 
marched for the main camp at Vira-Chola and reached it on 3 April 

as TTandur is tmdoubted Kannanur on the notthern bank of the Coleroon about 
*ix »u\e$ from Snrao^tn aerms the comparatively big rivet; Kannanur must have 
been a place of importance at the time, as that happened to be the II(^a!a capital 
down to the time of Vira Ballala.' (Dr. K. S. Ai>angar). 

S9 This mmt have been a strong fortress, which, in the centuries foUowfog, play- 
ed an important part, and which in the da>s of the British used to be called Deva* 
kotta, really Tivukotta, the fortress on the bland, popularly spoken of as Tlkotal, 
which is at the mcnilh of the Colerooi^ but in those days extending perhaps newth* 
wards to a considerable distance into the island which the river has formed there. 
(Dr. K. S. Aiyangar). 

40 Dr. Aiyangar IdenUGes It with Brahnwpuri-Chidambuiajn, because it had a 
golden celling. 
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1311 (Monday, 13 Zi'qad a.h. 710). The temple of Vira-Chola was due 
up to its foundations. ° 

After ten (? four) days the red canopy began to move. On 7 April 
1.311 (Thursday, 17 Ziqad 710) it reached the city of Kanum,4l and 
from there after five daj's it reached Mathura (Madura), the capital of 
the brother, Sundar Pandya. 'The Rai had fled with the ranis, leaving 
two or three elephants in the temple of Jagnar’ (Sokkanatha).42 Kafur 
was so angry that he set fire to this temple. The story of Malik ICafur 
building a mosque at 'Sit Band Ramisar , and the Hindu rais having 
had the tolerance not to destroy it, is a later-day fabrication. It will 
be found in Ferishta. But had Kafur built a mosque, Malik Kliusrau 
would have certainly referred to it. If there was a mosque, at Ramesh- 
varam in Ferishta s time, it must have been a construction of the suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The work of the army was over. According to Khusrau it had 
seized 512 elephants, 5,000 horses and 500 mans of precious stones. 
On 23 April 1311 (Sunday, 4 Zil Hij 710) the army started on its 
return journey. On 19 October 1311 (Monday, 4 Jamadi II 711) 
Alauddin held a public court {bar) to welcome Kafur and the officers 
of the army. The great malilcs and tikadar rais stood in rows and the 
proclamations of Bismillah (In die name of God!) and HadakallaJi 
(May God lead thee aright!) resounded among the audience. 'The 
commander-in-chief, says Kliusrau, “liad rendered a sei-vice which it 
is difficult to express in words and the amirs and great men witii him 
had risked dieir lives in reviving the traditions of holy war.’ If we 
equate ‘holy war’ with plunder’, tiieii Ferishta is probably correct in 
saying that the treasures obtained by Alauddin exceeded tiiose of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Except in Ma'abar, where the rais could 
not lie found, no temples were plundered. There can be no apology 
for aggressive force under any circumstances; still the strategy of the 
two campaigns of the Far South leaves us spell-bound. Alauddin got 
the. two things he wanted — an acknowledgment of his over-lordship 
and the maximum of treasures with the minimum loss of life; while 
his wise and farsighted policy of non-annexation enabled Kafur to 
lead the most successful campaigns into tlie Deccan and the Far 
South during the middle ages, 

41 The main army must have started at least four days after it had been joined by 
the contingent; 'ten' seems a clerical error. Professor Ai)’angar identifies Kanum uith 
Kadamhavanum. 

42 ‘Elliot’s suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagannath, i.e, Vishnu, is 
discountenanced by Dr. Aiyangar, who assures us that "Jagnar” is a corruption of 
“Chokhanath” which is one of the alternative Tamil names of Siva or Sundraresha, the 
patron deity of the town of Madura.’ (Hodivala, 257). 
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MASSACRE OP THE NEW MUSLIMSl 

Before the great Assembly met on 19 October 1311, the Sultan bad 
terrified the country by a planned and wholesale massacre. The 
Sultan had appointed five officers with Kafur, whose duty it was to 
go forward and collect news in Ma'abar. One of these, a converted 
Mongol or New Muslim, Abaji Mughal, decided to join the Hindus 
and asked his interpreter to inform the Hindus of this fact. But the 
Hindu attack was unexpected and sudden and the interpreter was 
killed by an arrow. When after three days Abaji relumed to tlie main 
camp, Kafur imprisoned him. When the army reached Delhi, tlic 
Sultan ordered Abaji to be beheaded. This led to a conspiracy. 

There were more than ten thousand New Muslims or Mongols in 
Delhi at the time.’ According to Barani some New Muslim amirs had 
been unemployed for years and their salaries and in’oms, according 
to the rules of the treasury, had been greatly reduced. Since the 
Sultan came out to fly Ills Iiawks wearing only a cloak of one cloth2 
and the persons with him were not armed, the conspirators hoped 
that two or three hundred Nfongol horsemen would be able to kill 
the Sultan and his entourage and establish a government of New 
Muslims and their Indian followers. ‘When the welfare of the state 
was concerned,' Barani remarks, ‘Alauddin had no regard for any 
restraint — either of religion or blood-relationship or the rights of 
others.’ The conspiracy was discovered by the Sultan’s agents and he 
issued a confidential order to his officers that all New Muslims in the 
empire, ‘who held jagirs^ darand), were to be put to death on a 
specified dav. Some twenty or thirty thousand New Muslims, most of 
whom were completely ignorant of the conspiracy, were pul to tlcath 
under this nilhless order and their women and children were reduced 
to destitution. 


1 Isami, 28g-9Ii Barani, 331-32. 

2 Apparently because it was summer U(»e or rainy season. No date is given by 
Isami or Barani, but the conspiracy must have taVen place soon after the return of the 
army from Kfa'abar. 

3 Barani, 331. This qualiRcation (a copyist’s addition) is meaningless. All N'evv 
Muslims were put to death. Also the term, belongs to the Mughal period and wa* 
not tised in Barani’s days. 
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KHIZR khan’s MARRIAGES4 

When Dawal Rani was brought to the imperial palace at tlie age 
of eight in 1307, Kliizr Khan, who was ten years then, was told by his 
mother, at the Sultan’s instruction, that she would be his future bride. 
Khizr Klian was able to understand what this meant, but Dawal Rani 
was too young to understand anything. Still since the yoimg prince 
was somewhat like her brother, and Dawal Rani felt at home with 
him, a deep love developed between diem in consequence. Rut then 
the royal policy changed, possibly on account of die wishes of Kliizr 
Klian’s mother, and it was decided to marry Khizr to the daughter of 
his mother’s brother. Alp Klian. Three j'ears were spent in prepara- 
tion for this marriage, which was celebrated with great pomp on 
2 February 1312 (Wednesday, 23 Ramazan 711). All senior officers 
were required to attend, and Rai Rama Deva took die trouble of 
coming from Devagiri. The Riikhsati (departure of the bride for the 
bridegroom’s house) took place on 9 April 1312 (1 Zil Hij 711). But 
since the marriage did not cure’ Kliizr Klian of his love for Dawal 
Rani, his parents allowed him to be manried to her at a private cere- 
mony, probably in the summer of 1315. Some time after this, Khizr 
Khan asked the poet, Amir Khusrau, to write a masnavi on his love 
and gave the poet a draft he had made. The poet undertook the v ork 
and promised to do his best. Thus the famous imsnavi, Dawal 
Khizr Khan (also known as Ashiqah) saw the light. Khusrau says 
he was engaged on the work for four months and some days, aiiddds : 
he finished it on 1 February 1316. The book was planned for -^shikar 
tation to Khizr Klian, die heir-apparent, and the bulk dnone, 
book assumes that Khizr Klian would be die ne.xt ruler.^ But joiiely 
the work was proceeding, misfortunes overtook Kliizr Khan,rned, 
Khusrau also became somewhat critical of his behaviour. Alatgera- 
Khalji had died on 4 January 1316, and when the poet broughicter; 
work to an end, l^izr Khan was a blinded prisoner in the Gwaud- 
fort. Later, probably after the death of Mubarak Shah, he added like 
verses on the murder of the three princes at Mubarak’s order. So tpr 
masnavi, which had been planned as a romance, ended as a tragedjr 
On the basis of die internal evidence of the Daical Rani we cail 
safely say that Alauddin was able to continue his normal work till 
September or October 1315. The acute stage of his illness does not 
seem to have lasted long. 


4 Dawal Rani, 91-323; Isami, 314-24. 

5 See in particular Dawal Rani (74). 
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MALIK KAFUR IN DEVAGIRI 

Some time after reluming from Dellii, Rama Deva died and his 
sCm, Bhillama, rebelled against Delhi.jKafur, who seems to have been 
given the title of malik naib (regent or personal representative) 
some time after the Ma'abar campaign, was sent to suppress the 
rebellion and take temporarj' charge of the land.® \\nien ^IaIik Kafur 
had crossed the pass, known as Chat-i Sagun, Bhillama lied away and 
Kafur occupied Devagiri without bloodshed. Isami,^ who may have 
met some persons who remcmberetl Kafur's regime, has the greatest 
praise for it. Kafur’s great problem was to win over the Maratha 
chiefs and in this he succeeded. ‘He did not kill or imprison anyone, 
the people of the city found freedom under his protection. . . He sent 
letters guaranteeing peace to those who had been alienated and all 
the Maratha people came over to his side. , . . The justice of the ruler 
over a territory is like the monsoon shower over a garden.' Apart from 
a week at Kampila, Kafur resided at Devagiri. Then he got urgent 
summons from Delhi to attend the marriage of the Sultan's son, 
Shadi Kham to another daughter of Alp Khan, and he reached Delhi 
in n week.^ 

THREE SUCCESSIVE cROur.s or alauddin's 
OPTICERS 
/t 

Suiuminating over the matter decades afterwards, Ziauddin Barani 
Muslimnd Alauddin’s officers into three successive groups.8 The /irrf 
was con, among whom he enumerates Ulugh Khan, Nusrat Khan, Zafar 
restrain'. Alp Khan, Malik Alaul Midk, the (senior) Afalik Fakhruddin 
others.’ x Dad-hek, Malik Asghari Sardatvat-dar, and Malik Tajuddin 
issued t'ri, helped Alauddin to lay the foundations of his empire. Tlicir 
empirepetence could not be questioned. ‘Bv a shake of tlic bridle they 
speciJi(cl conquer a kingdom; conversely, by a wise and discerning 
whorr^isure, they could suppress a wide*spread disturbance.’ But accord* 
undf j to the external judgement of men, they were responsible for the 
to diurder of Sultan Jalaluddin and they did not survive for more th.in 
-iiree or four years under the new regime. Barani forgets to note that 
Alp Klian was an exception. 

The second group of Alauddin's officers also consisted of com- 
petent men, such as Mahk Ilainidiiddin and ^^alik*A‘izzuddin (sons 

6 The KJiazainul Ftiluh no er refers to Kafur as the malik naih. Malik naib or 
naib-i mulk may Iw con<i<lered as equivalent to the tenn regent. , Its Mugh.tl e<jiiH-a* 
lent is cahil, the title taken by Bairam Khan. 

7 Isami, 325-27. ^ 

8 Barani, 331-38. 
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of Ala Dabir), Malik Ainul Mulk Multaui, Nizamudclin Ulugh Khan 
(go^'el•nor of Jalor and brother of Alp Klian), Mahk Sharaf Qaani and 
Kliwaja Haji. Malik Hamiduddin was ncib-'i vahildav^ Malik A^izzud- 
din was dabir-i mamalik, Malik Sharaf Qaani was naib ivazir and 
Klnyaja Haji was naib-i arz; owing to tliese dignified officers the four 
ministries (commerce, secretariat, revenue and war), on u'hich all the 
general and detailed affairs of the government depend, were so 
efficient tliat the like of it has not been reported during any otlier 
age or generation/ 

During tlie last four or five years of his reign, Alauddin was 
infatuated with Malik Naib and made him the senior officer of the 
empire. Hamiduddin and A'izzuddin were dismissed and Sharaf Qaani 
was put to death; so out of tlie four ministries no dignih' remained 
c.vcept with the ministty of war. Bahauddin Dabir, who was given 
the title of Umdatul Mulk, was a stupid minister. ‘Alauddin kept 
experienced ministers and officers at a distance from himself and 
entirely gave up tire habit of discussion and consultation. He desired 
that the authority of tlie state should be concentrated in the hands of 
his family and its servants, and that all matters of general policy as 
well as details should depend upon his own individual will. So he 
began to commit errors in the affairs of the government.’io 

After making his habitual statement that the administration v'as 
being mined by tlie appointment of the low-born, Barani adds: 
‘Though in the last years of Alauddin’s reign Malik Qiran amir-i shikar 
and Malik Qara Beg had great honour and dignity hefoie the throne, 
still they held no assignments or offices; they were elevated, lonely 
figures.’ So far as tlie last gi'oup of Alauddin’s officei's is concerned, 
Barani’s statement suffers both from mis-statement and over-exaggera- 
tion. There was no element of homosexuality in Alauddin’s character; 
and though Kafur was a eunuch, tliere was notliing wi'ong in Aland- 
din’s relations witli Kafur, apart from the fact tliat since Kafur, unlike 
all other officers, had no family or followers, the Sultan had a greater 
trust in him. Alauddin, most unwisely, thought he could tmst Kafur 
when his own family seemed to fail him. Alauddin had plenty of 

9 Tlie copyists often make the mistake of writing diwan-i risalat, which means the 
ministry of eorrespondenee and is the same thing as the diwan-i iuslia (secretariat), for 
the diwan-i riyasat or ministry of industrj' and commerce. The term dabir means 
secretary. Now A'izzuddin was appointed to help his father, who was naib-i diwan-i 
insha (or dabir-i mamalik) and would naturally succeed him. But the ministry of com- 
merce, according to Barani, had been assigned to Yaqub Nazir. Malik Hamiduddin 
must have succeeded him as commerce minister, though Barani still calls him by his 
old Htle, naib-i vabildar (officer in charge of matters to be- placed before the comt). 

10 Barani, 331. 
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genuinely loyal officers in the last years of his life. As we shall see, 
they and their successors succeeded in maintaining the sultanat for 
three generations more; and even after the central government had 
completely collapsed, Alauddins traditions were visible in the admin- 
istrations of the provincial dynasties of the fifteenth century. But 
during the hventy years of his rule, Alauddin had taught^ his officers 
to understand their proper place and had effectually prevented tlie 
growth of a corporate spirit. His great officers, in their turn, played 
for security. They would obey tlie occupant of the throne, but they 
would take no initiative in king-making or in palace revolutions. The 
Sultan they loved and respected may be dying, but none of them 
would take the responsibility for his treatment from fear of being 
accused of his death. 

So in his last days, \vhen penods of unbearable pain alternated 
with fits of unconsciousness, Ae Sultan was left with Malik Naib 
fCafur as his sale adviser; and Kafur, whose career as an administrator 
and the successful commander of five great campaigns had hitherto 
been irreproachable, ineffectually sought to avoid the destruction ttvat 
a^vaited him by tiyiog to obtain complete control of the state by 
unpardonable intrigues and crimes. Since the highest officers of the 
state were neutral in matters which they considered to be the Sultan’s 
personal affairs, rivo parties inevitably grew up in the palace. On the 
one hand was Alp Khan, governor of Gujarat, and his sister, 
Malka-i Jahan; their position had been strengthened by the fact that 
both the heir-apparent, Khizr Klian, and his younger brother, Shadi 
Khan, had been married to Alp Khans daughters. Between Alp Khan 
and Malik Naib Kafur, BaranI tells us, there was a bitter life and 
death struggle. We are not told of the causes of this “hatred', but it 
increased daily. It ^vas clear that if Alp Khan's party came to control 
the throne, it would give short shrift to Kafur. 

ALAUDDIn's last DAYS; MUBDUR OF ALP KHAN; 
KIIIZB DISINHERITED A.VD IMPRISO.VED 

It is difficult to say what Alauddin’s complaint really was; Barani 
calls it Istisqa (dropsy), Amir Kbusrau suggests that it was a disease 
of the liver, and IsamI, confining himself to e-itemal s)7nptoms, says 
that the Sultan had grown lean and weak and that excessive pain 
began to affect his fudgement and to bring on recurring fits of uncons- 
ciousness. ‘Excess of pain’, says the poet, ‘drives a man mad; ineritably 
he becomes negligent and careless.’ Ferishta, on the basis of the 
oriclnals, has briefly depicted the situation. ‘As . Khizr Khan and 
Malka-i Jahan were devoting themselves to interminable feasts and 
celebrations and did not care ab(nit his nursing and treatment, the 
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Sultan attiibutcd liis illness to tlieir negligence and liis heart was 
deeply alienated from them. Kliizr Klian had his amusements — ^feasts, 
drinking parties, polo, elephant-fights. A lot of undesirable companions 
had collected round him, and Amir Khusrau has no hesitation in 
telling us that the character of the hero of his poem had greatly 
degenerated. His mother also spent her time in arranging functions 
so dear to uneducated purdah-women — ^marriage ceremonies, circum- 
cision ceremonies and the like. ‘The one thing tliat never drew their 
attention was Sultan Alauddin and his illness, and every day they 
were guilty of some act that increased his resentment and suspicion.’ 
So the Sultan summoned Malik Naib from the Deccan and Alp Khan 
from Gujarat and was pleased by their rapid arrival. 

After the conquest of Chitor, Alauddin had appointed Khizr Khan 
his heir at an age when his capacities could not have been tested, 
and he had a deed to tliis effect signed by his senior officers. So every 
one felt sure that Khizr Klian would succeed his father. But Kliizr 
Klian’s character was ruined by his environment and upbringing, and 
it was obvious that a young man so devoted to pleasures at die age 
of eighteen or nineteen would be incapable of shouldering the burden 
of the empire. \When t he young prince ignored his father during his 
illness, AlauddinbeganTtrlrave-sccond thoughts. AlpLKhan and Kafur, 
on reaching Delhi, must have realized that the Sultan~wouId not last 
long. In the struggle that followed, Kafur had two clear advantages. 
As maSFlrmh'he-hadriheiegaFautlidrity of governing tlie empire on 
behalf of the Sultan; in this context it has to be remembered that 
many great imperial officers had been his subordinates. Secondly, 
while Alp Klian came to pay his formal respects to the Sultan as a 
great officer of tlie realm, Kafur as a devoted slave lived on the ground 
floor of the palace and took charge of tlie Sultan’s sick-room and his 
treatment^ut he proceeded cautiously. His first advice to the Sultan 
"■Was-to-df^r Alp Klian to go back to his province, and since Alp 
ai'oided or disobeyed the order, Kafur was able to put all sorts of 
suspicions into the Sultan’s mind. At this stage Khizr Khan, who had 
sworn to go on foot to pray at the graves of the saints of Hastinapur 
for his father’s recovery, decided to fulfil his vow. But he went on 
horseback and disgusted every one by taking with him a party of 
musicians and dancing girls. The locks of beautiful girls were con- 
stantly in his hands’, says Khusrau, as rosaries are in the hands of the 
pious .’11 

■—""during his absence Alp Klian was killed. Barani says that Kafur got 
an order of the Sultan for putting Alp Khan to death. Isarai says that 


11 Dawal Rani, 236 . 
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the Sultan refused to give such an order, but left the decision to Kafur 
in responsibility to God and his own conscience. Thereupon Kafur, 
who was much the stronger of tlie two, killed Alp Khan in a personal 
struggle not far from the Sultan’s bedroom and ordered his corpse, 
to be wrapped in a carpet and buried. Stem orders were then sent 
to Khizr ^an, who was at Meerut. He was required to return all the 
‘sultani symbols’ {alamatha-i suUani), which had been given to him 
as heir-apparent, without delay — the chatr (canopy), the durhasli 
(baton), the elephant and the banner. The territory between the 
Ganges and the Himalayas was assigned to him so that he ma)' forget 
the death of Alp Khan in hunting and other amusements. lie was to 
fiv his headquarters at Amroha and remain there for two months and 
not to come to Dellii unless called. Khizr Klian sent back the ‘sultani 
s)’mboIs’ with Malik Husamuddin and proceeded to Amroha. But after 
stajing for two or three days there, he decided to return to Delhi 
without permission. Alauddin first embraced him affectionately, but 
as he wa.s not prepared to see his orders slighted, he directed Kliizr 
Klian to be taken as a prisoner to Gwalior after extracting all sorts of 
fearful oaths from Kafur — ‘by God, by the Prophet, by the shartat, 
by the Faith, by the Sultan’s salt and by the sword’ — tliat he would 
not injure the prince’s eyes or lake his life. The prince and a number 
of women, including Dawal Rani, were put into litters (do/os) and 
taken in two da) S to Gwalior. 'Tlie punLshmenl of Kliizr Klian, accord- 
ing to Khusrau, worsened Alauddin’s conditioD.12 

Kamaluddin Gurg, governor of Siwana, was directed to put 
Nizamuddin Ulugh Khan, the governor of Jalor and brother of Alp 
Khan, to death. After he had pcrfomicd this task, he was asked to 
proceed to Gujarat, where tlic army, which was loj’al to Alp Khan, 
had rebelled under Haider and Zirak. Tlie rebels captured Kamal- 
uddin Gurg and killed him with excruciating tortures. 'Tlic Rana of 
Chitor rebelled about the same lime, and in the Deccan Hirpal Deva, 
son-in-law of Rama Deva, collected his soldiers and captured several 
thanas. Malik Dinar Shuhna-i Fit was then sent to Gujarat. Tlie rebels 
lore up tlic Sultan’s letter and killed his messenger; and Malik Dinar 
returned from the frontier of Gujarat on hearing of the Sultan’s death. 

•j Isarai’s account leaves upon one the impression that Alauddin left 
the decision of all matters to Malik Kafur and prepared himself quietly 
for his coming end. But Kliusrau and Barani tell us that his mind was 

12 Both Amir Khusrau (Datcal Rani, 233-54) and Isami (329-35) ^'ve an account 
of the struggle round the sich-ted of the dying Suttan. Khusrau is more reliable as he 
must have heard in the court-circles of all that happened from day to day. But he is 
primarily concerned uilh the fate of KIjitt Khan. Isami, on the other hand, gises ns 
the most rational account of s\bat happened. 
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gicatl)' disturbed. ‘Three elements of great foree’, die former states, 
‘were stmggliug within him — ^love for his son, disease and ill-temper. 
All these elements took possession of his liver J and death ended the 

confliet.T3 - ^ 

One da}% according to Isami, Kafur convened a meeting of the 
great cii'il and military' officers by the Sultan’s bedside. It was decided 
that Shihabuddin Umar, a son of Alauddin by Jathyapali, daughter of 
Rama Deva, who was about six years and some months, should 
succeed the Sultan and that Kafur should have the post of naih or 
regent. ‘While die discussions were going on the emperor had ph}'si- 
cally collapsed and his tongue had become red owing to his illness. He 
could not sa}' a word during the meeting owing to his unconsciousness 
and weakness. Nevertheless, all those present decided that silence 
gives consent. ’14 

Alauddin died late at night on 4 January 1316 (6 Shawwal 715). 
Malik Naib took the ro}'al ring from the dead Sultan’s finger and gave 
it to Sumbul with orders to proceed immediate!)' to Gwalior. He was 
to use the ring as his authority for taking charge of the fort and 
directing die governor to come to Delhi. As soon as his control of the 
fort v'as complete, he was to blind Khizr Khan and return. The high 
post of amir-i Jiajib was to be Sumbul’s reward for this nefarious deed, 
which was dul}' executed,!^ After despatching Sumbul, Kafur shed 
some show)’’ tears, brought the body of the Sultan towards the end 
of the night out of the Siii Palace and buried it in his mausoleum, 
outside the Jama Mosque, which had already been constructed.16 


SULTAN SniHABUDDIN UMAK; REGIME OF 
MALIK K A F U idl 


. [_pn the day after Alauddin’s death, Malik Naib convened a 
meeting of the maliks and ainirs and placed Shiliabuddiii Umar on 
the throne. He i^ad before them a deed according to which Alauddin 
had disinheritcil Kliizr Khaii and appointed Shihabuddin as his 
successor. Ami tli^ sous of tlie late Sultan — Mubarak Khan (the eldest), 
Shadi Khein, Faiid Khan, Usman Kliaii, Muhammad Klian, Abu Bala- 

Khan were ordri'^^ fo the feet of the new king.J Malik Naib 

ordered all the niiiiistries — ^I'evenue, secretariat, v'ar and coni- 


13 Dawal Ran!, 2^' 

15 Df/ttflZ correct date of Alauddin’s death is given in the 

Dawal Roni, _ Mosque nor Alauddin’s mausoleum can be found. 

. r ^ ^'Vohahly covered by one of the mounds in Siri. 

Their toundations are i\ . nn- a , n- • , ion OJ 
I'T n ■ r— 'Tsami, 33/-44; Ferishta, 12-3-24. 

1/ Barani, 272-77; 
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merce — to maintain all the laws and regulations of Sultan Alauddin; 
further the officers of all the ministries were to take orders from him 
on all matters of policy and details in the same way as from the late 
Sultan. During the thirty-five days of power that were granted to him, 
Kafur used to hold every morning a short court-ceremony on the roof 
of the Hazar Sutun Palace; then he sent the boy-king to his mother, 
dismissed the courtiers and came to liis chambers on the ground floor, 
where the officers met him to take his ordersl^Thc transition of power 
into Kafur’s hands had been fairly smooth, a\\3 m the only big entcr- 
prise he took in hand, he was obey cdj^O ii leaving Devagiri he had 
handed over charge to Ainul Mulk Klultani. He now sent an order 
to Ainul Mulk asking him to return with all his soldiers to Delhi. Tliis 
would enable a prince of the old dynasty to seize the realm. But that 
was not Ainul Mulk’s concern; he obeyed Kafur’s order. While he was 
marching north he got another message informing him that he had 
been appointed governor of Gujarat and asking him to suppress the 
Gujarat rebels. Ainul Mulk turned in that direction. But when he was 
near Chilor, he heard that Malik Kafur had been killed and he and his 
officers decided to stay where they were. 

Firuz Shah in his Fiituhat refers with respect to Kafur, whose 
mausoleum he had repaired. It is significant that Malik Kafur met 
with no resistance and had he adhered to the two great principles 
that were expected of him— resj»ect lor Ins master’s family and 
government of the countiy in consultation with the great malifcs — he 
had a fair chance of survival. But by the side of Alauddin’s death-bed, 
the great commander of tlic campaigns of the Fai South had degene- 
rated into a very cheap t)pe of intriguer. He began to strike against 
his master’s family, and it was fearctl that at some great assembly 
(bar) he would capture all the Alai nobles and put them to death. 
But what he actually accomplished was atrocious enough. On the first 
da)' of his power he ordered his barber to car\’c out the eyes of 
Shadi Khan, the uterine brollicr of Kliizr Klian. Malka-i Jahan, 
Alauddin’s senior wife, was dqirivcd of all her property and jewels 
sfKi titcoii-n intff s K^t/ar feirec? it nrswtrfriTrr frwnr 

supporters of Khizr Khan and was planning their overthrow. It was 
for this reason, perhaps, that he only imprisoned Mubarak Klian, who 
was of about the same age as Khizr Klian, and did not immediately 
blind him. Ferishta says that in spile of being a eunuch, Kafur married 
the daughter of Rai Rama Deva, Jhalyapali, probably because being 
the Sultan’s step-father would give him a status. ' 

The members of the late Sultan’s bodyguard, called paiks, who 

18 We later End her !a tbe Gvialtor fast. 
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had the status of commanders of fifty and hundred, saw Kafur con- 
fabulating with his fellow-conspirators after the gates of the palace 
were closed, and led by four of tlieir leaders — Mubashshir, Bashir-, 
Saleh and Munir — they decided tliat, regardless of tire consequences 
to tlremselves, it was Aeir duty to prevent tire further destruction of 
tlieir deceased master’s family by putting Kafur to death. Kafur got 
suspicious of the conspiracy and summoned Mubashshir to his room. 
Mubashshir insisted on going in armed — this was his special privilege 
before Sultan Alauddiu — and struck Kafur with his sword. His 
companions tlien entered and cut off Kafur’s head. They also killed 
two or fluee gate-keepers, \vho tried to protect Kafur, and then 
proceeded to Mubarak Klian’s prison and cut off his bonds. When the 
great officers of tire state came next morning, they found Malik Kafur 
dead and Mubarak Khan available. ‘Kafur’, the poet Kliusrau 
remarks, ‘had sworn by the sword and the salt; so tire salt became a 
sword and cut off his head.’ Nobody regretted what had happened. 



VIII. QUTBUDDIN MUBARAK SHAH KHALJI 


RCGtNCY, ACCESSION AND EARLY POLICY^ 

When the nobles assembled in llic court next monimg,2 they 
offered the vacaut post of regent or naib4 mxiik to Mubarak Khan. 
Hie latter wished to be excused; his position as regent would be 
impossible and liis life would be unsafe; they .should allow him to 
go u'ilh his mother to another country. Nevertheless, the argument of 
the nobles was convincing and he allowed himself to be persuaded. 
The late Sultan had appointed a boy of six to be his successor; it was 
a great error but they had all accepted him, and the error could not 
bo rectified immediately, ^^uba^ak should work as regent for some 
time and then they would do the needful. Mubarak, after working as 
regent for some weeks, complained that Jhatyapali, the mother of 
boy*SuUan and daughter ot Rama Deva, had tried to poison him. 
Shihabuddin Umar was scut as a prisoner to Gwalior and blinded, 
but no step seems to have been taken against Jhatyapali. Mubarak 
ascended the throne witli full pomp on 18 April 1316 (Sunday, 24 
Midiarram 716).3 Malik Kafur had insisted on enforcing all the laws 
and regulations of Alauddin; we arc not told of Mubarak’s policy as 
regent but he seems to have inaugurated no policy of his own till 
after liis accession. 

Barani says that Mubarak at the lime of his accession gave the 
impression of being ‘a virtuous prince’, and wo can hardly blame him 
for the first harsh measure of the reign. The guardsmen or paiks, who 
liad slain Kafur, completely forgot flieir position. Tliey claimed to 
have pul Mubarak on the throne; they look precedence over the great 
nobles in coming tumultuously and offering their salaam to the throne 
first; they wanted seats and robes of honour of the same grade as the 
greatest officers. Mubarak, who was under no personal obligation to 
them, ‘ordered ibem lo be stpaialcd from each other, taken to the 
iieighboutiug towms and beheaded’.** 

1 Isaini, 344-17; Barani, G79-83. 

2 None of our authorities Rive the enact date of the murder of Malik Kafur, "ho 
remained regent for a month (Isami) or for thirty-five days (Barani). When the poet 
Khusrau brought the main part of his Daitdl Rani to an end on 1 February 1310, 
Kafur was alive, for his murder is only mentioned in the 319 verses the poet added 
to the book after Kfubarak Shahs death. 

3 iVidi Sipafir, 51. 

4 The stories aljout Mubarak appealing to the pails and of bis mother appealing 
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One of the first efforts of the new Sultan was to win popularity 
for the new regime, though this could oirly be done by overthrowing 
the immense structure of Alauddin s economic laws and regulations, 
every one of which (to quote Ferishta) had a wise and beneficent 
object in view’. On the day of his accession he ordered all those whom 
Alauddin had imprisoned— some 17,000 or 18,000 in number— to be 
set free, whether they had been guilty of political offences or 
corruption. Some of them had been in prison for so long as twenty 
rears and none of them had any hope of becoming free again. Natu- 
rally they were ver)' grateful to the new king. In the later days of 
Mauddin petitions from the needy had been forbidden; Mubarak 
ordered them to be received again, and his orders very often were 
iccording to the wishes of the petitioners. 'During the four \ ears and 
Four months of his reign, the grants of the Saiyyids and the tiJama 
kvere increased; the salaries of the .soldiers were also increased; many 
people got back the villages and lands which in the reign of Alauddin 
lad been taken back into the khalisa; new salaries and livelihood- 
grants were also gi\’en. Owing to his innate good nature, the Sultan 
•emoved all severe taxes and harsh demands, along with Icicks, blows, 
jonds and chains, from the ministry of revenue.’^ The economic 
icgulations of Alauddin vanislied into thin air. The price of handsome 
>'Oung Ijoys, beautiful eunuchs and ravishing slave-girls rose to five 
lundred, one thousand and even to two thousand tonkas. The price of 
^rain and commodities rose and the regulations of the Sera-i Acll 
completely collapsed. Wages increased fourfold. The pay of a servant, 
vhich used to be ten or twelve tankas, now rose to seventy, eighty 
ind even one hundred tankas (a year). The Multani merchants began 
:o devote themselves to their private business. Merchants and shop- 
ceepers could now transact their business as they liked. Though 
Mauddin’s prohibition of intoxicants was continued by the Sultan, the 
irder was evaded in many ways and liquor was brought into the city. 
'Naturally people who had gained by the change cursed Alauddin and 
ffessed the irew ruler. 

‘Sultan QutbuddiiT, says Barani, ‘enforced none of the rules and 
egulations of Alauddin Khalji, but as the officers of the late Sultan 
remained at their jeosts, and extensive territories were in their charge, 
the governments of the provinces became firm in the first year of the 
reign. No trouble or disturbance arose on an)' side and the hearts of 
the people were reconciled to his government.’ There were, of course, 

for the prayers of the mystic, Shaikhzada Jam, are later-day fabrications. According 
to Barani and Isami, the pnife murdered Kafur on their own initiative and out of 
regard for loyalW to Sultan Alauddin’s salt. 

5 Barani, .382-83 rt seq. 
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some new appointments and titles. Malik Dinar, the shiihna-i -pil of 
the late Sultan, was given the title of Zafar Khan; later on the Sultan 
married his daughter. The Sultan’s mother's brother {nmjai), Muham- 
mad Maulana, was given the title of Sher Khan, but we are not told 
of his being appointed to any office. Maulana Ziauddin, son of Mau- 
lana Bahauddin, the calligraphist, who had taught calligraphy to the 
Sultan, was appointed sadr-i fahon with the title of Qazi Khan and 
the privilege having his spears tied with golden banners {band-i zar). 
Mabk Qara Beg, one of the most senior officers of the late Sultan, was 
given about fourteen offices, and some of his sons were also appointed 
to high posts. 

THE rnOBLEM OF HASAN DARADU AND THE 
DEGENERATION OF THE SULTAN 

Qutbuddin had just missed Ixiing blinded and killed, and when 
he ascended the throne he had a genuine regard for human suffering. 
But as his position became stable, he attributed his selection to Divine 
choice and took the title of Kha/i/afid/a/j— ‘Bepresentative of God — 
which we find inscribed on his coins. Since the Pious Caliphs of Islam 
had only claimed to be Khalifas (Successors or Representatives) of the' 
Prophet, Mubarak’s claim was puerile and stupid. But it explains to us 
how his mind moved. He is said to have asked his courtiers: ‘Did any 
of you expect me to succeed to the throne?’ And when they replied in 
the negative, he asserted that God had placed him on the throne and 
He alone could remove him. Apart from the economic regulations, the 
maintenance of which was l)e)'ond his power, Mubarak adhered to the 
policy of his father. But he would not, perhaps he could not, control 
his passions. 

k -ft is impossible to understand the character of Mubarak unless we 
start from the thesis thatiiC was a bum sexual pervert — both an active 
homose.xual_and ati active h'etCrDsexnaU-~ He~'cduld ea sily satisfy his 
h eferos^ual desire s, lor there vvas~n^ack ol women m the bultan’s 
haram. Isa mi tells us tha t whenever tlicl)ultan-wcnt o_n a camptrign. 
'yumrg nvumemfi-*hrE'^nmn/i Tuln; 

homosRyiiaTIH 5ires~w6uld~ndrh ayc::broughtIhi.s ruin had-hc chosen 
paJsIveTiomose.xual perverts of jhe.proper type. He had the whole of 
Indfa to 3io0 se~from- and his officers could have done ^the 'needful. 

'‘Unfdrfunately,^e f^ in love with hvo uterine broth'ers,® 'HasaiT and' 
Husamuddin, who were normal young men, but who had to act as 
passive homosexuals, because it was only by submitting to the Sultan s 

0 Barani again and again calls Hasan ^egitunate*, but this with onr gi'eat historian 
was only a tenn of abuse. 
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sexual demands that tliey could maintain their status and position 
Mubaraks choice was Hasan, but when Hasan was not available 
Husamuddm took his place. There was nothing secret about Ae 
for Mubarak used to hug and Idss Hasan in public l-Barani 
i^; ^e^jcenesof^^^ there is no evidence, bu^'ich 


re-pro 

^ — *1. ; — 11 iv;. 

sex-uesire snoi^ — L— r~ — j^w.. jm-un cu u\ 

Tlie~t\voTJrbthef.-^^-^ — their part, werejmt in such a shame 

X Here an error has to’uh'^^°''j‘^' ^ama, tlie last work of 

the'poet Amir Khusrau, is^^J^^ ^^istory of the hvo months 

of struggle which enabled., *k^'^^*^odin Tughluq to ascend the 
throne. This work has now since it was not 

known till our generation, we “^^^tigate the errors of 

medieval historians who have been iniX^ clerical errors of 

Barani. According to the poet, Khusrau,^ bothers belonged to 
a military caste or group called Baradu. i®, P^^Hslam anciwarrior- 
group) of Hindus, whose virtue {sifat) is that ’'fill him hereafto—sell 
their own heads as well as to sever the heads cof the Sultan. Hus^, 
group is always with the (Hindu) rais, for they artable Baradus, 

(ice their lives for their ruIers.’^S f rebelling. 

(^The Baradu, whether Rajput or not, were probail™ v 

caste-group who specialized in acting as body-guards aiTQ'prv ™ 
of the Hindu chiefs. We have no ground for treating them as a 
class or confining them to Guiarat.s'^ .rprise. 

when Ainul Mulk Multani conquered Malwa in 1305, the.^j^ 
uterine Baradu brotliers, Hasan and Husamuddin, came to Delhi,, 
slaves and were brought up by Malik Shadi, the naib-i khas-i hajib 
of Alauddin Khalji. ‘Mubarak fell in love witli Hasan. Even in Ae 
first year of his reign the Sultan promoted him to full honours with 
the title of Kliusrau Khan. In the reckless ignorance of youth, the . 
Sultan gave the iqfas and the army of the late Malik Naib to thi.^^ 
Baradu boy, and incited by his passion (hatva) he also assigned 


.i*j?^®asejb^se_itwas. only “phrti^lITlHiaied'bv 


7 Tiighhiq Namn, lines 337-38., , 

. 8 Barani does not e.vplain who they were, but Husamuddin, when gover 
Gujarat, collected his Baradu relations there along with 'all the famous Ba- 
Gujarat’. A careless reading of this sentence has given the impression that th^gccan aS 
were Gujaratis, and the author of the Tabaqat-i Akbari, misled probably by a^ distant 
of sound, declared them to be a ‘servant-class’ (kbidmatia) caste of G 
Syed’s text of Barani calls them Parwars or Barwars; Professor Rashid’s te.xt 

Bara’u In the Tughluq Name the word Baradu is very clear, but the wo.i.' _• _ 

would also satisfy the demands of rhyme and metre. Hasan Baradu, it has to be 
observed, was not bom in Gujarat and never went there._ 
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wizarat to him.’^ As to the relation of the two, Barani, whose ten- 
dency to use abusive language needs no comment and who in his 
desire to clarify matters leaves little to the imagination of his readers^ 5 
goes on to state : ‘Owing to the intoxication of youth and his mvtr- 
powering sex-desire, he was so enamoured and madly in Jovyd with 
Hasan, the Baradu boy, that he was unable to live witho^ut’rilm for a 
single 'momentlO This low-born Baradu boy, owing; to the wicked- 

ness of his nature, often desired to strike and kill the- Sultan with his 
dagger when the Sultan cohabited with him or kif^sed him in publiy 
Always this mean product of adulten' Wf‘S designing the Sultans 
death. Outwardly, like a shameless whore), ho surrendered his body to 
the Sultan, but inwardly owing to ih^e (sexual) supremacy of the 
Sultan be harboured a deep and blor-^y resentment. Jl Still in flic 
first year of the reign the public “‘'ippy because Mubarak's acces- 
sion had ended the insecuritsf *bat had prevailed since AJaiuJdm s 
death. Khnsrau Khan was,‘^‘^^ ‘bnist l>cfore the public gaze at this 


stage-'y! took the . ' 
s find inscribeor ' oujAnAxts 

.U only claimed to bft the army of Devagiri had halted at Cliitor on 
rophet, Mubarak s chon hearing that Kafur liad been murdered. The 
ms mind movpjfjjiii- TughUiq to ask him to continue the campaign, 
you exj^^t ^<^5 willing, but when he convened a meeting of his lead- 
^e nega^ggfg the presence of Tughluq, there were dissenting voices. 
He alop never seen the new king; they did not know what his 
mainter.^ would be; and their suggestion was that they should wail 
policy ^ for a month or two till the polilical horizon was clearer. 
hiSiiQghluq understood that they wanted a guarantee of their posts. He 
started back for Delhi on the same day and advised the Sultan to 
send a separate farman with a robe of honour or khitfit to every 
. important officer. On returning to Cliitor with these gifts, Tughluq 
h found the officers ready to march. Ainul Mulk was informed that he 
fiawould be the supreme commander while Tughluq led the van. 
tl^j. Tlie army of Gujarat, under Haidar and Zirak, liad rebelled 
homosausc Alp Klian had been killed by Kafur. Since Kafur liad met 
paSs^leserts, the rebellion had nmv become meaningless. Neverlhcless. 
India tor and Zirak decided to persist in the rebellion and came out of 
Unfortuna' of Anhilwara. Ainul Mulk xvrote a separate letter to ever}' 
Husamudoble drawing his attention to the futility of their slriigglc, 
passive hoi ^1, 

^ an^ SSI. 

fl R,,- .id., 381-82. 

11 Ibid., 391. 

12 Ibid., 388-89. 395, 396, 398; baml, 347-52. ' 
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promising him security of service if he joined Ainul Mulk on the day 
of battle, and hinting at the invincibility of the Delhi ai-my. The 
nobles, who had no intention of rebelling against the sultanat, joined 
the Delhi army on the day of battle, while Haidar, Zirak and their 
followers fled for security to distant rais. 'Owing to the judgement 
and wise, policy of Ainual Mulk and the supremacy of the Delhi army, 
Anhilwara and the whole of Gujarat was brought into subjection 
again and its army was stabilized/ The Sultan manried the daughter 
of Malik Dinar Zafar Klian, an old and experienced oflBcer of 
Alauddin, and appointed him governor of Gujarat. Zafar Khan 
govenied Gujarat so well tliat after tliree or four montlis every one 
forgot the regime of Alp Klian. The main point was to find a compro- 
mise with the Hindu chiefs, and Barani assures us that all the rais, 
ranas and muqaddams joined Zafar Khan. 

On retmning from Devagiri in the second year of his reign, the 
Sultan put Zafar Klian to death for no visible fault, and appointed 
Husamuddin, brother of Kliusrau Klian, governor of Gujarat. 
Husamuddin is said to have apostatized from Islam and the term 
‘apostate’, rightly or wrongly, is applied to him hereafter. Both 
brothers were anxious to get out of the power of the Sultan. Husam- 
uddin called together his relations and tlie notable Baradus, who 
could be found in Gujarat, with the intention of rebelling. But his 
authority had no roots; the amirs of Gujarat seized him and sent him 
in bonds to the Sultan. But the Sultan merely slapped him and 
appointed him to a high office at the court. If this behaviom' annoyed 
the amirs, the next step of the Sultan was a pleasant surprise. 
‘Wahiduddin Qurai.shi, who by birdi and personal qualifications, was 
worthy of high command and leadership, was given the title of 
Sadrul Mulk and sent as governor to Gujarat. He was tlie rarest of 
wazirs and the finest of maliks; in fact, God had collected all good 
qualities in him.’ He soon rectified all the errors of Husamuddin and 
won laurels for his administration. After Ainul Mulk had been 
appointed governor of Devagiri, Wahiduddin was called to Delhi 
and appointed wazir witli the title of Tajul Muflc. People wondered 
how Mubarak, whose character had greatly degenerated by then, 
could make such excellent appointments. 

Mubarak’s conquest of devagiri 13 

It was Alauddin’s policy not to annex any part of the Deccan as 
it was impossible to admim'ster such territor)' properly from distant 

13 Khusrau’s N«/i Sipahr, 49-146, 193-210; Barani, 389-93; Isami, 352-62. Amir 
Khusrau’s poem was written at Mubarak’s order and prepared for presentation to the 
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Delhi. Bhillama’s rebellion had left him no alternative but to send 
Kafur to take temporarj’ charge, and Kafur sent letters to all chiefs 
who had sxibmitted confirming them in their authority. Kafur handed 
over charge to Ainul Mulk when the Sultan summoned him all of a 
sudden to Delhi, and Ainul \fulk, in his turn, W’as asked by Kafur to 
return with the w’hole army of Delhi. The proper thing W'ould have 
been to assign the territory to a prince of the old Yadava family, who 
would be accepted by his people and be loval to Delhi. But it seems 
that no such prince was available, hfitharak gave to Hirpal Deva, a 
son-in-law of Rama Deva, some territory' in Devagiri which he could 
govern without being subordinate to any Delhi amir. Apart from 
this, one Raghu, whom Khusrau calls nath and wazir of Rama Deva, 
the former ruler, tried to maintain some semblance of central autho- 
rity at Devagiri. Delhi seems to have had some claims on Raghu’s 
allegiance, for he had stood obediently before the throne’. 

Mubarak wanted to march to Devagiri immediately after his 
accession, but the nobles were of the opinion that such an enterprise 
would be unsafe.t-l They should be given time to establish his autho- 
rity first. In the second year of the reign (beginning April 1317} 
Mubarak started on the campaign. \Micn the army assembled at 
Tilpat, its camp was about three fanangi (ten to twelve miles) in 
length. Tlic march was uneventful. Devagiri olfered no resistance, 
and the Maratlia chiefs offered their submission to Mubarak either 
in the course of his march or at Devagiri. Tlie two conspicuous 
absences were Raglm and Illrpal Deva; they had fled away and 
fOiusrau Khan with Malik Qutlugh, the amir-i shikar, was sent against 
them. Amir Khusrau’s geographical references are vague. Raghu fled 
to the hills with about ten thousand horsemen; then there is reference 
to a fort by the side of a river, but when the Delhi army wanted to 
surround it, Raghu fled away with his horsemen. It w’as impossible to 
pursue Raghu further, and the attempt was gi%-en up. But while the 
army’ was returning news was brought that Rai Ilirpal Deva was 

court and immetliale puLlication in the second >-ear of the rdijn. Accordini; to .Amir 
Khusrau, Khusrau Khan «as sent to besiege Warangal a second time, and after seiz- 
ing what he could from Rudra Deva, be jcunefl Mubarak on the return journey to 
Delhi. Barani is obviously WTong in saving that Mul>arak ordered Kliiisrau Khan to go 
to Ma'abar while he himself returned to Delhi. Isami, on the other hand, makes no 
reference to Khusrau Khan during Mubarak's conquest of Devagiri, but explains in 
detail how Khusrau Khan was sent to subdue Yak Lakkhi and to proceed to Ma'abar 
after this had been done. Barani has made a mistake, hut this can 1)e corrected by a 
reference to the Kuh Sipahr and Tsami. Khusrau Khan went to the Deccan not once 
hut twice. 

14 The Suh Sipahr, our best authority for the camp.iign, gives the minminni of 
facts with the maximum of words; it also ^ves iu> dates. 
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Iiicling in lliosc liills. Ivliusviiu nssigiiccl tlic duty of capturing 

him to Alalik Ikhtiyaruddin Talbagha (the amir-i koh), son of 
Yaghda.ts After two or three skirmishes Rai Hirpal was wounded and 
captured. He was brought to the Sultan with a rope round his neck 
and Mubarak ordered him to be beheaded. IG 

SECOND SIECE OF WARANGAlI" 

It seems that Pratap Rudra Deva of Warangal had not sent his 
tril)utc foi- several )'ears; and when Kliusrau Klian returned from the 
pursuit of Raghu, the Sultan sent him against Warangal with his 
best officers. Khwaja Haji, Alauddin’s famous minister of war, was 
again in charge. Next to him in importance came Malik Qutlugh, the 
(imir-i shikar. The second siege of Warangal had a family likeness 
with the first. Khusrau Khan surveyed Warangal from the Anam 
Konda Plill.^S The garrison was driven into the fort after a skirmish 
before the gate. The besiegers tried to set fire to the gate but pro- 
babl}’ without success, for their next stej) was to pitch their tents 
round the fort. A night attack by Diwar Mehta was foiled by two 
amins — Ghazi Kamil, governor of Awadh, and Tamar, governor of 
Chanderi. The besiegers managed to climb up to a tower of the outer 
fort-wall, and Anil Mehta, a minister of Pratap Ruch-a Deva, was 
captured in the skinnish and taken to Kluisrau Khan, who spared his 
life. After a stern stniggle, which started a little after sunrise and 
lasted till midday, the besiegers captured the whole of the mud-fort 
and were contemplating the construction of a pasheh of one hundred 
and five yai'ds in width under the supeiyision of two officers, Mafik 
Ambar and Shihab Arb, when the Rai sent his messengers to seek 
terms of peace. 

Kliusrau’s poetical reconstruction of the negotiations need not be 
detailed. The Rai sent over one hundred elephants and twelve thou- 
sand horses and such treasure as he could now afford. Khusrau 
demanded the handing over of five districts — ^Badarkot, Kailas, Basu- 
dan, Elor and Kobar — and 60 gold bricks as an yearly tribute 
for the future; but after some discussion he was content with the 
secession of the fort-dislrict of Badarkot and the yearly tribute of 40 

15 lie is often, referred to as Tall)agha Yaghda to distingiii.sh him from Tallwgha 
Naganri. 

]6 Null Sipcilir, 195-202. The account of the capture of Ilirpal Deva, for some 
reason, is given after the account of the Deccan campaign has I)eon finished. 

17 Khusraii’s Niih Sipcihr (81-1.33) is the only account of the siege we have. But it 
i.s a contemporary work and reliable, though it lacks the accuracy of the Khazainul 
Ftitiih. 

18 Null Slpahr writes it as Arankonda. 
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gold bricks (ajiir-i zar). The Rai signed a deed promising the 
tribute and paid obeisance to the royal canopy from the top of 
his fort-ramparts on three successive mornings. The canopy (cha(r), 
baton (diirbnsh) and banner, which had been granted to the Rai by 
Sultan Alauddin, were taken out as a sign of surrender, and then 
brought back as a gift from the new emperor. The Sultan had been 
staying for a month at Ellora and Khusrau Khan joined him there. 
Tlie army with the elephants of Warangal seems to have j'oined the 
Sultan on tlie hank of tlic Narbada. 

CONSPIRACY OF ASADUDDIN; MUDAHAk’s 
PUNISHMENTS 

^Vhile Mubarak was still at Devagiri, Nfalik Asaduddin, son of 
Yaghrash Khan, the younger brother of Sultan Jalaluddin, who was 
an inveterate intriguer and a warrior of some note, had planned his 
assassination while passing through a pass, which is generally referr- 
ed to as Ghali Sagun. Xiubarak was so careless when dallying with 
the girls of his haram that the conspirators expected that some twelve 
swordsmen would be able to kill him, and then Asaduddin would be 
proclaimed. But one of the conspirators, Aram Shah, whose fatlier, 
Khurram Kahjuri, had been vokildar of Sultan Jalaluddin, revealed 
the plot to Mubarak. The Sultan halted the march. Asaduddin, ^falik 
Kahjvui, Malik Misrit® and other conspirators were arrested during 
the night; they were forced to confess their guilt and were behcaden 
next morning before the royal pavilion. But Mubarak Shah decided 
to seek revenge from the wliole family of Yaghrash Klian. Twenty- 
nine children descended from Yaghrash Klian, who were not old 
enough to come out of their houses, were arrested in Delhi at the 
Sultan's order and slaughfercrl like sheep; the properts' collected by 
Yaghrash was confiscated and the women of his family were left to 
beg in the streets. 

On reaching Jhain, Mubarak decided to pul to death his three 
blinded brothers — Kliizr Khan, Shadi Khan and Shihabuddin Umar 
— victc Wing given fowl nns\ dsAinng ns pxisnnvTS in Gvvaiiot. 
Shadi Khattari, the head of the Sultan’s bo<lj'guard, was sent to carry 
out the order and to bring the women of their family to Dellit. Tlic 
murders have been described by Kluisrau in the lines added to his 
Daicol Rflni.20 The women wept when the obj’ect of Shadi’s coming 

19 These two names, Kahjuri and Misri, are only given fo us by the TaHkh-t 
Mubarak Shahf, a later authority. 

20 Amir Khusrau rrfers 10 a message from Muhanilc to Khbr Khan in which llie 
Sultan ofTered the blind prince a govemorsliip, if he nould hand o\er Dawal Rani to 
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was known. The blind jn’inces came courageously out of tlieii- prisons, 
but ‘there was no strength in their arms or energy in their bodies’! 
Shadi Khan attacked the kotwal and knocked him do\vn, but he had 
no arms and it was a useless elFort. In any ease, tlrere were ten men to 
keep down ever)' blind prince. Still when Shadi Kliattari gave tile 
order for beheading the princes and looked round, no one was inclin- 
ed to undertake the deed. Ultimate!)', a low-born Hindu from the 
ranks of the guardsmen tucked up his sleeves, took his sword from 
Shadi Kliattari and severed the head of Khizr Khan at one blow. The 
other two princes were killed in the same manner. ‘The princes were 
buried in Vijay Mandir, which is a tower of the Gwalior fort.’ 

When starting for the Deccan the Sultan should have appointed an 
e.vperienced Alai officer to act as regent during his absence. But 
instead of doing so, he selected for the post a slave-boy, who used to 
be called Yar Yalda in the time of Alauddin but whose real name was 
Shahin, gave him the title of Wafa Malik and recklessly left Delhi and 
all its treasures in his inexperienced and unreliable hands. After 
rctuming to Dellii, tlie Sultan first put Zafar Klian, the governor of 
Gujarat, to death, and some time after that he ordered Wafa Malik 
to be beheaded. He had in some way been guilty of conspiring against 
the Sultan, but tlie details are not known. 

The conspiracy of Asaduddin, instead of warning the Sultan of 
his dangerous position, had the opposite effect; it made him reckless 
and blood-thirsty. On returning to Dellii he found both tlie amirs of 
his father and officers of his own creation obedient to him. He had 
the credit for the conquest of two provinces, Gujarat and Devagiri, 
and there was peace and quiet in the whole realm. 

‘This removed all fear of the decline of the kingdom, and of tlie 
danger of rebellion and disturbance, from his mind. His intoxi- 
cations due to youth, power, wealth, possession of elephants and 
hoi-ses, ambition, success, conquest, stability, security and the 
obedience of the old and new nobles, increased and led to reck- 
lessness, terrorism and cruelty. The virtues of his character vanish- 
ed. He became wratliful, shameless in his speech, vindictive and 
cruel. lie began to shed innocent blood and became obscene and 
abusive in talking to those near him. . . Speciall}' after his return 

liini. Kliizr refused to part with her. However, the murder of the princes has nothing 
to do with Dawal Rani as Khusrau himself e.xplains: 'When the heartless ^^ubarak 
Shah in his bitterness became resentful at his own relations, and considered that the 
security of his kingdom depended upon shedding their blood with the sharp sword, he 
determined in his enmitv to liquidate all rivals to the throne’ (273-74). It appears 
from Khusrau’s account that Khizr Khan’s mother was in the fort. We may speculate 
on the fate of Dawal Rani, but nothing is known for certain. 
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from Dcvagiri, no inhabilant of the palate or outsider had the 

courage to speak to him openly about affairs of state. 

Tlie decencies of palace life disappeared. TIic Sultan gave up the 
habit of praying and ate in public during the month of Ilamazan; two 
inahks ot great dignity, Ainul Mulk Multani and Qara Beg, were so 
loudly abused b}‘ some shameless female jesters from the roof of the 
Ilazar Sutun Palace that ever}' one on the ground floor of the Palace 
heard them. A Gujarati bhand (joker), named Tauba, was given such 
liberties by the Sultan that he abused the wives and motlicrs of the 
maliks, dirtied their clothes and sometimes came stark naked to the 
Sultan’s mojlh and talked obscenities. Tlie Sultan himself went so far 
as to appear in public wearing Uic ornaments and dress of women. 
We need not be surprised that under these c'onditions, no great officer 
of Alauddin was on such intimate terms with the self-willed Sultan 
as to offer him any advice. They bore with patience the insults offered 
to them in the palace and left Iiim to his fate. 

ItEUCLl. ION* OF M.\L1K Y K LAKKIIl; 

. U U S n .V U KHAN IN M A ' A B A 11 ~ 

Before leasing Devaciri the Sultan had assigned the governorship 
uf the prosince to MaliK Yak Lakklit, a llindu-boni slave-officer of 
Alauddin Klialji, who had been baridd mamtdik (central intelligence 
olficer) for scx'cral jears. Yak Lakkhi rebelled, took the title of 
‘Shamsuddin* and struck his own coins.S'J lie constructed a wooden 
fort {kath-garh) outside Devagiri, but instead of preparing for a 
struggle, he devoted himself to wine and music. On hearing this news, 
Mubarak ‘curled upon himself like a dragon’ for two days; on the 
third day he ordered Klmsrau Klian to suppress the Dcvagiri revolt 
and then proceed against Ma'abar. Five of the highest officers were 
ordered to ac-company him — Talbagha, son of Yaghda, Shudi Satila, 
Qutlugh amir-i shikar, Tajul Mulk, and last, but not least, Khwaja 
Ilaji, the minister of war. Khusrau had no difficultv at Devagiri. 
Wien he reached Ghati Sagun, three of the highest officers at Deva- 
giri, Talbagha of Nagaur, Nasiruddiit and Shams Malik, svrote to him 
that ‘though captives in the hands of a fool, they were loyal to the 
Sultan and would join him in due course*. Finally, one Imran drew 
up his foiccs two farsangs from Dc\’agiri, captured Yak Lakkhi and 

21 Barani, 294-95. 

22 Isami, 353-62; Batanf, 397-401. 

C^2-3 Dr, K. S. Lai. K/wZ/k (131-32) refers to ‘a couple of billoii c-oitis stnicV m 
A.ii. 718 In the name of one Shamsuddin Ifahmud Shah.’ Tliey are probably ll*® 
coins of Yak I.a)dLLi. ” ^ 
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handed him over to the hnperial arni)'. ^^dlell Yak Lakklii reaehed 
Delhi, the Sultan ordered his ears and nose to be cut off while aU liis 
chief supporters were put to death. Nevertheless, Yak Lakklii was 
later on appointed goi'ernor of Samana. The governorship of Deva- 
giri was assigned to Ainul Mulk Multani, the office of ishraf (revenue 
and accounts) of Devagiri was assigned to Ta|ul Mulk, one of die 
sons of Ala Dabir, and Mujiruddin Abu Raja was appointed deputy 
governor. People were surprised that Mubarak could make such 
excellent appointaents. These e.xperieneed officers soon put the pro- 
vince in order. 

Kliusrau Khan could achieve nothing in Malabar. According to 
Barani, the two rais of Ma‘abar fled from their two cities, leaving 
onl)' a few elephants for Khusrau Klian to captme. The Mubarak 
Shahi-‘i sa}'s tliat Khusrau Klian captured Mutli (MotupiUa) where he 
got twent}'-sLx elephants and a diamond weighing sLx dirhams. Isami 
sa\'s that when Kliusrau Khan attacked Patan,25 a towm to which the 
poet Kliusrau has also referred, ever)' one fled away except a very 
rich Muslim merchant, Shaj Taqi. Kliusrau appropriated Taqi’s 
wealth and decided to marry his daughter; tlie unfortunate merchant 
took poison and died to avoid seeing his daughter disgraced. All our 
authorities are agreed that the movements of the imperial army were 
parah'zed by the monsoon. But tliey were even more paralyzed by 
the tension between Kliusrau, on the one hand, and tlie officers who 
had the real command of the amiy, on the other. Kliusrau’s attempt 
seems to have been to escaiie from Mubarak’s clutches somehow — 
b}' fl)'ing across to an island or capturing a fort. ) 

Q_Iii retrospect it is easy to say that in view oPAlubarak’s incurable 
obsession for Kliusrau, the great officers should have connived at 
Khusrau’s escaping out of the imperial dominions on his own res- 
poiisibiliti'. But they took a different, and fatal, view of tlieir res- 
ponsibilities. The)' kept a close watch on Kliusrau Klian and ultimate- 
ly ordered him to return to Dellii. Their hope was tliat the Sultan 
would punish Khusrau and reward them for their loyalty. But 
Mubarak was only too anxious to see Kliusrau again. From Devagiri 
Kliusrau, at the Sultan’s order, was carried to Dellii in seven or eight 
dai'S b)'’ rela)'S of carriers, and tliis gave him two or tliree months for 
poisoning the mind of the Sultan against the gieat officers. Decades 
later Ziyauddin Barani had no hesitation in recording the following 
conjecture, for which he could have had no evidence: This rebel- 

24 Muharak Sliahi, 85. 

25 Dr. K. S. Lai (K7i«//i.v) identifies the ‘Patan of the Muslim historians , lying 
near MotupiUa on the. mouth of the Krishna, with Masaulipatani. 
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lious mctch at the time of coition, which is a wonderful condition, 
complained to the Sultan against the maIiks.'-26 The Sultan had dcs- 
patdicd him as their commander and they had sent him back as a 
prisoner.”^ 

(“ Wien the army relumed to Delhi, Malik Tamar and Malik 
Talhagha Yaglida, who had taken the lead in the affair, brought 
charges against Khusrau Khan and produced witnesses to prove their 
charges. But the Sultan’s mind was made up and he was not prepared 
to hear anything against Khusrau Klian. Malik Tamar was dismissed 
and prohibited from coming to the court while his iqta of Chandcri, 
was transferred to Khusrau Khan. Malik Talhagha Yaghda, wlio 
had been more bold in accusing Khusrau Khan, ivas beaten on 
the moutli, deprived of his office, iqtas and army and put in prison. 
Persons who had given evidence against Khusrau were severely repri- 
manded and sent as prisoners to various cities. We are not told of 
the punishment meted out to the other officers; but this was a suffi- 
cient warning to all concemcd.27 ‘Wise men in the palace and the 
whole city clearly foresaw that the death of the Sultan was ai>proacIi- 
ing.* All notables and officers of the empire, who had any business 
with Uie court, sought the protection of Khusrau Klian, whether they 
liked it or not. ‘The influence of Khusrau Kliau was unchallenged 
and the negligence, ignorance and ill-temper of the Sultan had reach- 
ed such a pitch that no well-wisher of bis had the courage to say a 
word. From time to time Uiey saw the Sultans passion for Kliusrau 
Khan increasing while Khusrau’s moves for rebelling against the 
Sultan became more obvious. But owing to the Sultan’s wolence, 
injustice and insolence, they were all reduced to impotence.’ 2 S y 

THE SULTAK AND SHAIKH MZAMVDDIN AVLITAS^ 

A little digression is ner^ssary here. Among men then Imng no 
one was more respected both by the Hindus and the Musalmans, by 
the masses as well as the classes, than tlic mystic. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
AuUya. The great Cbisbti Silsilafi ^Oider) to whicl\ ho belonged 
insisted that mystics should keep aloof from the kings and the rulers 
of the day, and he had sternly followed that principle. His life was 


26 Bariui, 400. 

27 Bolh Tail»sha Yagiida ami Tamar were somcluAV won tner 1() Klumati KJan. 

for Itey fought for him against ^{aTlk Tu^iluq. Kfawaja Ifaji, a pure mJitary atlminis- 
trator, who aeva embroiled himself (a jwUtics’ is not referred to Uy our 

autbonb'ea after this time. 

28 lUd^ 401. 

29 SiyoTui AvJlya, 14th Kukta at the end of First Bab, on the SJiaiths mother; 
Borani, 896. 
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simple; the great gifts tliat poured into his hhancjah were immediately 
distributed among tlie poor. He was a stranger to all religious 
prejudices, and one of his senior disciples used to compose Hindi 
verses in praise of Lord Krishna, which soon came to be sung in the 
streets of Delhi. His chief characteristic, as he once said with refer- 
ence to another m)'stic, was tlie nafs-i gira—the s)Tnpathetic and 
understanding mind tliat could immediately comprehend the prob- 
lems of his visitor and give him the advice he needed. His great 
mission was to lead people to the path of virtue — worship of God and 
service of fellow-men. 

Alauddin Khalji respected the saint and saw no reason for 
quarrelling with him; after all the Sultan was also respected for 
qualities which no saint possesses and for services which no saint can 
render. But Mubarak’s attitude was dilferent, Kliizr Klian had only 
been a formal disciple of tlie Shaikli, and Amir Kliusrau frankly tells 
us that the prince was so given to pleasures that he totally forgot his 
spiritual master. But after Mubarak had put Khizr Klian to death, he 
thought it his duty to quarrel with the Shaikli. But how to quaiTcl 
with a man who was a perfect pacificist, who taught and practised 
the duty of forgiving enemies. Mubarak patronized one Shaikhzada 
Jam, who had put himself up as a rival to Shaikh Nizamuddin, but it 
cut no ice. The Sultan then sent for Shaikli Ruknuddin from Multan 
and gave him a unique privilege. If a petition was put in Shaikh 
Ruknuddin’s litter, it would be read and considered by the Sultan 
personally. Still the plan misfired, for the two Shaiklis would not 
quarrel. 

The Sultan and the Shaikli came across each other on the 
siijyum^O of Shaikli Ziyauddin Rumi; Shaikh Nizamuddin saluted the 
Sultan, but Mubarak was too proud to acknowledge tlie salutation. 
The Sultan ordered his courtiers not to go to the Shaikli’s khanqali at 
Ghiyaspur. He also declared repeatedly that he would give a thou- 
sand ianJeas to any one who brought him the Shaikh’s head; but 
nobody was tempted and the Shaikh was not frightened. ’When the 
Jama Mosque, called Masjid-i Miri, constmeted by tlie Sultan, had 
been completed, he sent a general order requiring all ulama and 
mystics to come there for their Friday prayers. The mosque nearest 
to my house has the . greatest claims on me’. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
reiilied. Matters came to a head in the last month (Jamadi I 720; 

9 June-8 July 1320) of Mubarak’s life. It was a custom in those days 
for all notables of DeUii, whether in government seiwice or not, to go 
to the Sultan and congratulate him on the beginning of the new 

30 The ceremony of reading the Quran on the third day after the burial. 
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lunar month. Sliaikh Nizntnuddin never went personally but used to 
send his servant-disciple, Iqbal, on his behalf. Mubarak declared that 
if the Shaikh did not come personally next month, he would compel 
the Shaikh to come by an executive order. The Shaikli went and 
prayed at his mother’s grave, but did nothing more. \VIien the sun 
rose on the first day of the next lunar month, Mubarak had been 
murdered. 

NtUllDEU OF THE SULTAN 31 

Khusrau Khan represented to the Sultan that while other maliks 
had their groups and followers, he had none. So the Sultan allowed 
him to enlist liavadus at Bahilwal^^ (near Mount Abu) and in the 
province of Gujarat. ‘Many Hindus, called Baradu’, the poet Klmsrau 
says, ‘joined him in order to take part in his rebcl!ion.*33 According 
to the Tiighhiq Nama about ten thousand Baradu horsemen, com- 
manded by their own rais and ranas, were enlisted. Klmsrau Klian's 
next .step was to find allies among the officers, Tlic Sultan had 
quarrelled with Dahauddin Dah'tr about a woman and intended to 
kill him; so Bahauddin joined the conspiracy. Yusuf Sufi, Sliaista son 
of Muhammad Qirrat Qimar, and some officers of the same type were 
also won over. The Sultan went hunting to SIrsawah and the Baradu 
leaders wanted to kill him on the hunting-field, but Yusuf Sufi and 
his colleagues dissuaded them. In the open field they would {ill be 
slain by the army. Tlieir wisest policy would be to kill tlie Sultan in 
the palace, to use the palace as a fort and to capture the nobles at 
Delhi. But this would only be possible if Khusrau obtained the keys 
of the gale-doors {darha-i chnk) and the Sultan’s permission to bring 
in the Baradus. Khusrau e.\plained to the Sultan that as he was with 
him till late at night, he could not see his people; but if the keys 
(with the necessary permission) were given to his men, he could 
attend to the Sultan with ease of mind and see his people also. Tlic 
Sultan ordered the keys of the small gates to be given to Kliusrau’s 
men, Tliereaftcr three or four hundred Baradus began to assemble 
cverx' night in the chambers of Malik • Kafur on tlic ground floor, 
which had been assigned to Klmsrau Klian. 

The gieal maliks were so afraid of Mubarak’s temper that none 
of them had the courage to suggest that he should arrest some of the 
Baradus, who used to assemble in the palace at night, and find out 
what the)’ xs’crc planning. On 7 May 1320 (29 Jamadi I a.h. 720), 

31 Ilarani, 481-508; TuglJuq Nema, lines 297-384. 

32 Barani, 131. 

33 Tu^iluq Nflma, line 337. 
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Iio\ve\'er, Qazi Ziyaudclin, who had been a teacher of the Sultan and 
was in charge of tlie palace at night, took courage in both hands and 
investigation. The Sultan flared up in anger and dis- 
- missed him with harsh replies. Just then Khusrau Klian happened to 
come in. The Sultan told him all tliat the Qazi had said. Barani has 
no hesitation in telling us that Kliusrau won over the Sultan’s confi- 
dence by yielding once more to his passion. 

The remnants of Sultan Alauddin’s famous Hazar Siilun Palace— 
‘Palace of a Thousand Columns’— lie buried under two mounds of 
earth at Siri. It was a structure of three floors; and since the engineers 
of those days could only build a large flat roof by supporting a 
roof of flat stones on stone columns, 'the number of such columns 
must have been very large. The ground floor (the ‘Hazar Siitun of 
Barani) consisted of offices of the various ministries and departments 
for the transaction of business which needed the Sultan’s personal 
supendsion; there was probably a large courtyard and living rooms 
for tlie guards and the palace working staff at a good distance from 
tlie offices. Every aiTangement had been made for security; the 
palace was not surrounded by a ditch, but the gates were strong. 
However, in every large gate there was a small door, to which Barani 
refers as dar-i chak, \vhich could be opened after die large gate had 
been closed at sunset. The first floor (Barani’s ‘Bain-i Hazar Suiiin) 
consisted of the throne-room, the state rooms and the emperor’s 
living apartments. The second floor (Barani’s ‘Bala-i Bam-i Hazar 
Sutiin’)^'^ was meant for the Sultan’s haram. It is impossible to give 
more details on the basis of smviving literature. 

When they struck the palace gong on the night of 1 Jamadi II 
720 (9 July 1320)33 to declare tliat the first quarter of the night had 
ended, the maliks and amirs, who were not on night-duty, departed 
from tlie palace, and Qazi Ziyauddin left the Sultan with Khusrau Klian 
on the first floor and came down to tlie ground floor to supeiwise 
the palace-guard at night. At the same time Randhol, the maternal 

34 Bum-i Hazar Sutun. means the roof of the Hazar Sutuii, Bala-i Bam-i Hazar 
Siiiwt means above the roof (or the second floor) of tlie Hazar SitCun. There wore, 
obviously, no buildings on some roofs; the stone palace must have been hot; and it is 
impossible to sleep indoors during the Delhi summer. 

35 The dates of the murder of Mubarak- Shah and the accession of Ghiyasuddin 
Tucrhluq have been given by Amir Khusrau in his Ttighluq Kama. He could have 

-hardly erred in a matter like this and u'ould have been corrected by his friends had 
there been an error. The matter has been carefully discussed by the hate Saiyyid 
Hashmi Faridabadi in his Urdu Introduction to the Tughluq Narm. I have folJoivcd 
Khiisrau’s dates. It appears that the monsoon had not reached Delhi by 9 July that 
year. The Sultan and Khusrau seem to have been on an open roof, but could have 
looked over a wall at the courtyard below. 
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uncle of Kliusrau Klian, entered the palace witli a number of Baradus, 
hiding their daggers under the cfiadars; among them was one 
Jahar)'a, who had undertaken to kill the Sultan. Kandhol extended 
his Iiand to offer a pan (betel) to the Qazi, but at tlie same time 
Jaharya struck him such a dagger-blow that he fell dead on the spot. 
There was inevitably some tumult and noise at the Qazis death; more 
Baradus entered the palace and Jaharya with some determined 
Baradus ran towards the staircase. Tlie Sultan heard the tumult on 
the open roof of the first floor and asked Khusrau to see what it was; 
the latter pretended to look over the wall and said that the Sultan's 
horses had broken loose and they were trying to catch them in the 
courtyard. While this conversation was going on, Jaharya entered the 
first floor of the palace wth his fellow Baradus, and killed Ibrahim 
and Ishaq, the two special guards of the Sultan, with their daggers. 

The Sultan now realized that a rebellion had started; he put his 
feet in his slippers and ran towards the staircase leading to the 
haram on the second floor. But Khusrau also saw that if the Sultan 
reached the haram, the situation would become complicated; so he 
ran after the Sultan, caught hold of his long Jocks and wound them 
firmly round his hands. Unable to proceed further, the Sultan turned 
round on Khusrau Klian, knocked him down and sat on his breast. 
But try as he might, Khusrau Klian would not let go his locks. At 
that moment Jaharya arrived. Take care of me I’ Khusrau cried. 
Jaharya struck a blow of his axe (patta) at tlie Sultan’s chest, lifted 
him up by his locks and then, after throwing him on the ground, cut 
off his head. Many people were killed that night on all the three 
floors of the Ilazar Sulun. Tlie second floor, in particular, was so 
crcAvded with Baradus that the guards fled and hid themselves in 
various comers. The Baradus lighted oil-vessels with wicks {diwats) 
in every comer. Tlie headless trunk of Sultan Qulbudc]in Mubarak 
was tlirown from the first floor to the courtyard below. It was easily 
recognized, and every one tried to fly away and save his life. But the 
palace-gates were in the hands of the Baradus. 

The Baradu palace revolution and its failure reveal the political 
forces at work in the Delhi sultan^. The next Uvo months, therefore, 
deser\’e a careful objective study, y 
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ACCESSION OF KHUSRAU KHANI 

The conspirators had not decided what they would do after mur- 
dering the Sultan. Kliusrau Khan was probably correct in telling 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, in the short trial that was granted to him, 
that his original intention had been to put one of tlie royal princes on 
the throne, but that he was overriden by his advisers, who were sure 
that any prince of the ro)^aI family, who ascended the throne, would 
put him to deatli. The Baradu.s, though good at fighting, were un- 
educated and uncultured; since during the two months of Kliusrau’s 
power not even one of them was appointed to any government post, 
we have to conclude that they were illiterate. It was not possible for 
such a group to lay down the policy of tlie Dellii empire. At the 
time of Mubarak’s murder, no Muslim seems to have been present. 
But Khusrau Khan’s well-wishers among the Muslim officers must 
have been brought to the palace as soon as possible. Among tliose 
who were privy to the conspiracy Barani mentions Bahauddin Dabir, 
Shaista Khan son of Qirrat Qimar, Yusuf Sufi and others. Still we 
cannot definitely name the Muslim advisers of Khusrau Khan, who 


1 Barani, 40.5-25, I.sami, .302-81; Tughluq Nama of Arriir Khusrau, 1-121; N. Wright, 
10.3-4. 

Of all the literature surviving to us for the two lunar months of Khusrau Khan’s 
reign, the Tughluq Nama is the most important. It was w'ritten at the order of 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq Shah and was meant for presentation to him and to the literary 
.world. But it has the faults of such works. The Hindus — Khohars, Meos and other 
Hindus in the army of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq — are noted, hut not given credit for the 
services they rendered. Similarly, htere is no account of Khusrau Khan’s accession, or 
of the officers who accepted him as their Sultan on the day following the murder. The 
names of many of Khusrau’s officers are, however, given in the course of the narrative 
and the Tughluq Nama gives us many details for which we should he grateful. 
Unfortunately, this poem was never properly published during the middle ages and 
was beyond the reach of scholars till its publication by Saiyyid Hashmi Faridabadi on 
the basis of a text prepared by the late Maulana Rashid Ahmad of Aligarh in 1933. 
No medieval historian has used it. 

Isami made independent inquiries and could do justice to the Khokars; his 
accounts of battles are also clearer than Khusrau’s. 

Barani’s prejudices, unfortunately, make him most unreliable for these two months. 
He made no investigations and W’rote from memory, and his one desire was to get his 
conclusions accepted by his readers. His work is more abusive here than anywhere 
else. 
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were responsible for deciding that he should ascend the thronc.2 But 
to secure Klnisrau Khan’s accession two things were necessary — all 
princes of the royal house had to be killed or blinded, and all the high 
officers of the government then residing at Delhi had to be brought 
immediately to the first floor of the Jlazar Siifun and induced by 
threats and promises to accept Khusrau as their Sultan. 

Tlie Baradus burst info the royal haram on the second floor. Four 
sons of Alauddin Klialji had been killed by now but five were still 
alive — Farid Klian (15 years), Abu Bakr Khan (14 vears), Bahauddin 
Khan (8 years), Ali Khan (8 years) and U.sman Khan (5 years). Tlie 
Baradus did not know their way about the haram and they shouted 
that they wanted the princes so that they mav place one of them on 
the throne and appoint others as governors of provinces. No one was 
deceived; still the mothers of the princes had to surrender their child- 
ren. Farid and Abu Bakr were allowed two genuflection of prayer 
before they were beheaded; the other three princes were bhnded and 
sent to the Red Palace (Qa?r-i Lai). The poet has given a detailed 
description of the tragic scene. TIic two princes seem to have met 
their end bravely. Among the princesses who were killed that night 
was Jhatvapali, daughter of Rama Deva, and the mother of Mubarak 
Shah, what havoc the Baradus wrought in the royal haram is better 
left to the imagination. According to Ferishta, Mafik Nusrat, a son of 
Alauddin’s .sister, who had withdrawn from the world and had been 
living as a dtirwc^h for years, was also put to death.3 

The second plan of the conspirators, which had to be carried out 
simultaneously, was to bring the great nobles, who were then in 
Delhi, to the state-rooms on tl»c first floor during the night and to get 
them to accept Kliusrau Klian as their next ruler. Tlie gates were 
thrown open; the whole palace was lighted with oil-lamps (dneafs) 
and torches, and one by one the great nobles were persuaded, or 
compelled, to come.4 The discussions during the night are not 
recorded, but by sunrise Khusrau Khan was accepted by all present 
and ascended the throne with the title of 'Sultan Nasiruddin'. During 

2 Tlie Tiighluq Xama (line 356) lays the rrspt>f»sibi]it> on 'SuH anti some Raradtts’. 
Rut the Baradus had not the brains reqiiirnl and Yiisuf SiiH would not have tahen the 
rivV of going it alone. 

3 Ferishta, 128, 

4 Barani refers to the following, nmong otfien, as having lieen hrotight to the first 
floor of the palace at midnight — Ainul hlulk Multani, Wahiduddm Qurahhi, Bahaiid- 
din Dahir and the sons of Malik Qara Beg. lie says that they wtTC kept as “hostages . 
Barani is not correct in slating that Ainul Mulk had nothing to do with Khusrau Khan; 
they had worked together on many occasions. XVlien Wiusraii Kltan marchci! to 
Devagiri against MaliL Yak Lalkhl, Ainul MulL had gone with him. 
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the next two lunar inonths'5 his Khutba was read in all the mosques of 
the empire and coins were minted in his name. The desire of hi.s 
supporters was that he should be considered a normal Muslim king. 
The audiences in the mosques raised no objection. ortherX 

A careful examination of the originals shows tlu evidence. \g 
officers, most of whom had worked under the , . r • i i /•- con- 
sented to join Khusrau Khan’s government — Malik 
Wahiduddin Quraishi was reappointed wazir;6 (2) ’Malik Ainul Mulk 
Multani was given the title of Alimul Mulk, apparently in recogni- 
tion of his scholarship; (3-5) the offices of the late Malik Qara Beg 
were given to his sons; in his list of the officers of Sultan Qutbuddin, 
Barani refers to three sons of Qara Beg— Malik Hasan, the eldest, 
Malik Husain, the second, and Malik Badruddin Abu Bakr, the 
youngest; (6) Malik Fakhruddin Jauna (son of Malik Tughluq) was 
apjoointed okhur-hek; (7) Shaista Khan, son of Muhammad Qirrat 
Qimar, was appointed minister of war;" (8) Yusuf Sufi was given the 
title of Sufi Khan; he was a coun.sellor but his post is not mentioned; 
(9) Malik Tamar, governor of Chanderi; (10) Kamaluddin Sufi; 
(11) Kafur Muhrdar, amir-i Jwjib; (12) Shihab, naih-i amir-i hajih; 
(13) Tigin, governor of Awadh; (14) Bahauddin Dabir was reappoint- 
ed to the post of minister of the secretariat, which he had obtained 
from Alauddin with the title of Azamul Mulk; (15) Sumbul Hatim 
Khan; (16) Malik Yak Lakkhi Qadr Klian (different from the Yak 
Lakkhi, who had rebelled as governor of Devagiri and was now 
governor of Samana); (17) Ambar Bughra Khan; (18) Talbagha, son 
of Yaghda; (19) Talbagha Nagaini; (20) Saif Chaush; (21) Malik 
Qabul, who had been appointed shuhna-i manchi bv Sultan Alauddin; 
(22-23) Ahmad Avaz, kotwal of Siri and his son, Muhammad A}’a 2 . 
Two or three other Muslim names are given bv Isarai in passing 


5 Isami says that Khusrau Khan reigned for ‘two or three months’. Barani says that 
Malik Fakhruddin Jauna fled from Delhi after Khusrau Khan had reigned for two 
months and a half. Amir Khusrau, who could not have been incorrect on a matter 
like this, says that Mubarak Shah was murdered on the first night of Jamadi II 720 
(9 July 1320). He also gives Saturday, Sha'ban I 720 (6 Seirtember 1320) as the date 
of Tughluq Shah’s accession. (Tughluq Kama, lines 345-46, and 2565-3599). The mat- 
ter is clarified by the late Mr. Hashmi in his Introduction to the Tughluq Nuim 
(18-19). It is not possible to find out the exact date of Jauna’s flight from Delhi. 

6 Wahiduddin Quraishi, about whom Barani thought so highly, is not referred to 
by our authorities again. He either died or resigned, for we find Ainul Mulk acting as 

wazir later, . , . tt .• r 

7 The ministry of war had for long been held by Sirajuddin Khwaja Haji, often 

referred to as Shah Nawift (Writer during the Night). He was prohahhj dead. Khwaia 
Haji, on principle, never meddled with ‘high politics’ and Iiad worked as a loy.il 
subordinate of Malik Kafur as well as Khusrau Khari. 
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without any reference to their antecedents or their posts.8 

No Baradu — and probably no Hindu — ^was appointed to any 
regular government j)ost. Khusrau Khan's younger brother, flusam- 
ud^."^ apostate, was given the title of Khan-i Khanan. The 
^^diately to i*. rewarded with titles, cash grants and com- 
mana>”“ promises toj^ ^oj-sg and foot with the titles of rais and 
ranas. says that Khusrau Khan had three or four 

uncles. One of them, Randhol, was given the title of Rai Rayan. The 
other two — probably Nag and Kajb Brahma — ^had to be content with 
the highest commands in the Baradu contingent. Jaharya, the 
murderer of the late Sultan, was dressed in pearls and diamonds. 

The Baradu insurrection is important because it brought about a 
crisis in the empire of Delhi during the period of its greatest strength. 
But it was a crisis in the role of the monarchy; it was not a crisis in 
the role of Islam or of Hinduism or in Hindu-Muslim relations. Tlie 
primary question was: Would conspirators who had succeeded in 
bringing about a palace revolution .succeed in dominating the 
empire? The great and small officers of the empire were so accustom- 
ed to obeying the central authority, on whicli their own salaries and 
status depended, that their first instinct was to reconcile tliemscivcs 
to all that had happened and to accept the new Sultan. 

Since Ziyaudditi Barani’s inleq>rclation of the Baradu revolution as 
n Hindu-Muslim conflict has been the only view before the students 
of history till tlic publication of Isami and the Tughhiq Nnwn, it is 
necessary at first to remove the errors Baranl has created through liis 
overheated imagination. His statements may be put in two para- 
graphs. 

‘At the lime of his accession, Khusrnu Klian ordered some slaves 
of Sultan Quthuddin, who were closely allied to the late Sultan and 
Iiad become great amirs, to lie arrc-stcd and put to death. In the 
course of the dav some of them were killed in their houses while 
others were brought to the palace, taken to a comer and beheaded. 
The wife and child of Qazi Ziyauddin had fled away in the early part 
of the night, but his house with all that it contained was given to 
Randhol. . . Kluisrau Khan married the wife of Snltan Qiithiiddin.^ 

8 Thi« liM has l>cen preparetl from irferenccs in Barani, Isami and the Tiighhifj 
Nanw. 

9 Since a Muslim widow cannot many till four menses have passed after her 
hndiand’s death, thb marriage was declaml invalid and those who had talccn part in 
it were punished by Tughluq Shah. 

According to Ferishta (128), Khusrau Khan gave a daughter of Sidtan Ahiiiddin In 
tmrriage to his brother, Ilusamuddin Khan-i Khanan. 
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. . . The Baradus with their stinking breaths and stinking armpits 
had a free run of the royal havam. Such misfortunes M'ere inevitable 
in a palace revolution. But what Barani goes on to state further has 
to be rejected, because it contradicts both reason and evidence. 

Five or six days after the accession, the worship of idols began in 
the palace. . . The Baradus having become supreme oljtained the 
houses of the great Alai and Qutbi amirs with all that they con- 
tained, and possessed themselves of their Muslim women and 
slave-gills. The flames of oppression went up to the sk\'. Further, 
since the Baradus and the Hindus were supreme, thev^ used the 
Quran as theh seats and placed idols in tlie arches and worshipped 
them. Owing to the accession of Kliusrau Klian and the supre- 
macy of the Baradus and tlie Hindus, the ways of infidelity 
became stronger day by day. Khusrau IClian's desire was that 
Baradus and Hindus should become powerful and collect round 
him in great numbers. . . The Hindus of the whole empire rejoic- 
ed and hoped tliat Delhi would become Hindu again and that the 
Musalmans would be suppressed and grow weak.’io 

We are here face to face with three pure figments of Barani’s 
imagination. First, apart from the house of Qazi Ziyauddin, the house 
of no Qutbi or Alai noble was plundered; Barani gives no instance 
and he could have given none, for they were all appointed to goveni- 
ment posts under the new regime. Secondhj, since Kliusrau ’s desire 
was to be accepted as a normal Muslim monarch of Dellii, with the 
coins and the Khtitba in his name, , he could hardly hai'e made his 
palace a centre of idol-worship where tlie Quran was insulted. His 
Baradus could give him no advice on matters of state and he had to 
depend entirely on his chosen Muslim advisers. Thirdly, here as 
elsewhere, Barani confuses a very small group of Hindus, the 
Baradus, with the whole Hindu community- The great Hindu com- 
munit}' remained neutral. Hindus who were in military service fought 
under the officers they were accustomed to obey; the Tiighhiq Nama 
states that they formed about half of the total army. 

Kliusrau Klian is not said to have appealed to any Hindu group 
e.vcept the Baradus, and his appeal, if made, would not have been 
heard. He did hot order tlie enlistment of new Ilindu soldiers as this 
was not necessar\'. As for ‘Delhi becoming Hindu again , Khusrau had 
made this quite impossible by entrusting the highest posts of the 
empire to men of the old regime. The great rais of Rajputana, and even 

10 B.irani, 410-12. The abuses Barani showers on Khusrau Khan have not been 
tianslated as they are merely repeHtions. 
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the minor Hindu chiefs within the empire, saw no reason for taking 
any notice of Khusrau Khan and the Baradus; it was not their affair. 

Since Tughluq Shah at the time of his accession decided to forgive 
all the nobles who had fought against him, like the Prophet after the 
conquest of Mecca,ti Amir Khusrau does not give us an account of 
them, unless necessary; but he does not hesitate to give a correct 
description of the altitude of the officers of the empire after the 
government of Khusrau Khan had been formed. ‘All the military 
commanders in the east and the west (of the empire) decided to obey 
instead of fighting. The Turks did not raise their Turkish spears; the 
Hindu officers did not attack the Hindus. All the nobles of tne battle- 
fields were lazy and without ener^; and they remained quiet like the 
goat before the butcher. In the provinces of the empire also the amirs 
girded up their loins in obedience.'t2 

The enterprise failed primarily because Khusrau Khan was not 
equal to his task. He seems to have lost the capacity of thinking for 
himself and just followed the advice of his counsellors. He was young 
with no real experience of war or 'administration. His advisers also 
were not chosen properly from among the high officers available. They 
had not the brains that could be depended upon for guiding an 
empire; and they crumbled before what would not have oeen even 
a minor shock to Alauddin Khaiji. 

The only officer who refused to acknowledge the new regime was 
Ghazi Malik Tughluq, governor of Dipalpur. But the poet describes 
him as reflecting; “There are two hundred thousand swordsmen, 
compact as the clouds, in army-registers at Delhi. How can one dis- 
trict, Dipalpur, and the army of one amir accomplish this enterprise, 
even if you yourself are a Rustam? How can my force attack the army 
of Delhi? How can the wind take its dust to the sky? I have but little 
strength and my burden is great. How will I be able to carry it?’^3 
Weighed do\vii by these reflections, Tughluq took no positive steps. 

BEGINNINGOFTIIESTRUCCLE 

The ice was, however, broken by Tughluq's brilliant son, Fakhr- 
tiddin fauna, who had been closely observing the regime as*one of 
its highest officers and who did not like the shape of things at Delhi. 
He called a confidential meeting of his friends at night; they advised 
him to contact his father as the regime at Delhi was too strong to be 
challenged. Ali Yaghdi, the messenger, came back with the reply 

11 Tugfiluq Nama, ISO, line 2621. 

12 Ibid., 37, lines 687-90. 

13 Ibid., 71. lines 1335-38. 
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that Tughluq wanted him to come to Dq^alpur with the son of Bahram 
Aiba, the governor of Uchch, as soon as possible. So early one after- 
noon (according to Barani) he and Aiba’s son with some horses, slaves 
and servants took tlie road to Dipalpur. The news was not brought to 
Khusrau Klian till sunset, and Shaista Klian, the minister of war, who 
was sent in pursuit was not able to catch them.W Dipalpur is some 
two hundred miles from Delhi; the river Sirsati (Saraswati) divides 
the two districts and by the side of the river is the town and fort of 
Sirsa (also written as Sarsati). Tughluq had sent one of his officers, 
Muhammad Sartiah, to take possession of Sirsa and to protect Jauna. 
This route, Saraswati to Delhi, was the scene of the future struggle. 
The rest of the empire remained undisturbed. 

Fatlier and son consulted together and deeided to fight. But the 
first problem was to find allies. Five identical letters in identical terms 
were sent to five neighbouring officers; their reactions showed how 
deep was the fear and respect of the central authority which Alaud- 
din s regime had inculcated. (1) Bahram, son of Aiba, came with his 
army as soon as he could and joined Tughluq for whatever the future 
may have in store. But he was the only neighboming officer who 
fought along with Tughluq. (2) Mughlati, governor of Multan, was 
furious at Tughluq’s letter. Dipalpui*, he claimed, was only a de- 
pendency of Multan. Tt is not my business to challenge the higher 
authorities, specially since my army is not with me.’ Bahram Siraj, a 
friend of Tughluq, incited the army against Mughlati, who fled for 
his life, but fell into a canal which Tugliluq had built when he was 
governor of Multan, and his head was cut off by a son of Bahram 
Siraj. Tughluq seems to have received no aid from Multan, but had 
now no fear of an attack from that quarter. (3) Malik Yak Lakkhi, 
governor of Samana, a Hindu slave who had been favoured and 
promoted by Alauddin, may have owed his rehabilitation after 
rebelling at Devagiri to Khusrau Khan’s influence. He sent Tughluq’s 
lefter to Khusrau Klian and immediately marched with his army 
against Dipalpur. But he was defeated and fled back to Samana. He 
was planning to join Kliusrau Khan at Dellii, but was killed by the 
irate citizens before he could start. (4) Muhammad Shall Lur, the 
governor of Sind, was being besieged by his officers at Siwistaii 
when Tughluq’s letter reached him. He was able to make peace with 
his officers so that he may join forces with Tughluq. But either the 
distance was too great or his movements were too slow, for he only 
reached Delhi after Tughluq Shah had ascended the throne. True to 

14 The Ttighluq Nama flines 803 and 804) says that no one from the great army 
of Delhi had the courage to pursue Jauna. But Barani seems to ho more reliable rhere. 
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hIs publicly declared policy, the new Sultan expressed no anger and 
appointed Muhammad Sh^ governor of Ajmer. (5) Hushang, son of 
Kamaluddin Gurg, was governor of Jalor. He promised to come but 
took care to reach after toe decisive battle. He was sent back to Jalor. 

A special letter, carefully drafted, was sent to Ainul Mulk Multani, 
who was now the chief wazir. He showed the letter to Khusrau Klian 
in order to win his confidence. Tugliluq had probably expected this, 
for his next move was to send a verbal message. Ainul Mulk's confi- 
dential reply was this time clear. He was a highly educated man and 
would brook no theological or communalistic nonsense. ‘My ancestors’, 
he said, ‘have been Musalmans for ten generations', probably hinting 
at toe fact that Tughluq, whom he knew intimately, could not pro- 
duce an equally long Muslim paternity. lie would not take sides, but 
when Tughluq’s banners appeared near Delhi, he would withdraw. 
If Tughluq won the battle, he would be equally prepared to serve the 
new Sultan or to be put to death, as the new Sultan may decide. 

Tughluq’s claim was that he wanted to fight for the glor>' of 
Islam, loyalty to the family of Alauddin Khaiji and the punishment of 
the criminals at Delhi. So far as his fellow-officers were concerned, 
these slogans fell on deaf ears. But help came from a different quar- 
ter. In four curious linesiS Amir Khusrau asserts that the army of 
Tughluq, though small, consisted of warriors from races of the 
northern climes, who had often fought with him against the Tatars, 
and he proceeds to enumerate them as follows: ‘Ghfzz, Ttirks, 
Mongols, Rumis (Greeks), Russians (Rusi), Tajiks and Khurasanis, 
people of pure birth and not racial mixtures.’ But in the two battles 
that followed, he mentions only one Mongol officer. These races are 
an official disguise for the two Hindu groups that realjy joined Tughluq 
in the enterprise — the Khokars led by their prince, the 'pious-footed' 
Sahii Rai, and their chiefs, Gul Chandra and Nijti, and the Mcwalis 
or Meos.‘ Since Tughluq was fighting for the glory of Islam, he had 
no hesitation in enrolling Hindus; also by now his name, for the 
warrior-races of the Punjab, had become sj’nonvmous with victor)’. He 
had an intimate knowledge of their chiefs and they gave him the 
assistance which the officers of the empire bad denied. Apart from 
these chiefs and Bahram Aiba, Tughluq had no alternative but to 
entrust most of his highest commands to members of his own family. 
Just then a caraican canydng the tribute of Sind to Delhi along ^vith 
a number of horses was captured by Tughluq’s officers, and he 


15 Ihid., line 1095-99. Hie adiievemenls of the Khokar chiefs arc related hy 
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carefully distributed the treasure among his soldiers to equip them 
for the coming struggle. ^ 

BATTLE OF SARAS AV ATI 

When Faklii-uddin Jauna deserted him, Khusrau Khan felt that- - 
one of the four pillars of his tlirone was broken and that tlie whole 
structure was tlireatened. As usual, he consulted his advisers, and in 
consonance witli their opinion he put to deatli tlie three blinded sons 
of Sultan Alauddin— Bahauddin, Ali and Usman— who had been kept 
as prisoners in tlie Red Palace. He tlien despatched an aiiny of forty 
thousand horsemen under Khan-i Klianan, but tire real mili tary 
charge was given to Malik Qutlugh amir-i shikar. It is difficult to find 
tlie spot where tlie battle of Saraswati, as Isami calls it, was fought. 

The army of Dellii b 3 '-passed the fort of Sirsa, which was held by 
Muhammad Sartiah on behalf of Tughluq. The Dipalpur army with 
Jauna and tlie Fish-banner in the van passed tlie village of Alapur 
and tlie tank of Bhat. Then, if tlie Tughluq Nama is to be believed, 
the army of DeUii, owing to some stupid miscalculation, was made to 
march ten karohs through the wilderness during the night, and tlie 
soldiers, tliirsty, tired and covered with dust, came face to face with 
the enemy ne.vt morning and had no alternative but to fight.i6 The 
two armies rapidly arranged tliemselves in the formal medieval order. 

In tlie Dellii army Khan-i Khanan, witli tlie canopy, stationed him- 
self in tlie centre; Qutlugh led the van, Talbagha Yaghda commanded 
tlie left wing and Kajb Brahma and Nag witli their Baradu followers 
formed the right wing. ‘The Hindu and Muslim columns were sepa- 
rated; the Hindu horsemen were led by Hindu rawafs.’!"^ In the Dipal- 
pur army Tughluq took his place in the centre; Jauna was stationed 
in front of him, and the Khokars, who formed the van were led by 
their chiefs, Gul Chandra, Niju and their followers. The left wing 
was commanded by Bahram Aiba and the right wing by Asaduddin 
and Bahauddin, two nephews of Tughluq. 

• According to Isami, the Kliokar -attack on the DeUii front ranks 
was so severe tliat the}'^ were broken and fled to tlie centre. Qutlugh s 
horse was shot under him; he fell down and shouted to the Kliokars, 
who had sun'ounded him, that he was a great officer and must be 
taken to Tughluq. But they paid no heed to what he said and cut off 
his head. When tlie ranks in front of Khan-i Khanan fled towards die 
centre, Khan-i Khanan, who had rarely led an army, decided on 
flight.” The Khokars were surprised at their easy victoiy. Gul 

16 Ibid., lines 1756-62. 

17 Ibid., line 1777, 
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Chandra drove his charger straight at the Khan-i Klianan’s chair- 
bearer, slew him, and brought the chair and placed it on Tughluqs 
head, thereby anticipating and forestalling the decision of the great 
nobles at Delhi. Tughluq thus received his first symbol of royalty 
from the hands of a Khokar chief.18 The Baradus seem to have done 
no fighting. Khan-i Khanan left everything on the battle-field to the 
enemy and fled away with three other khans — ^Yusuf Khan, Shaista 
Khan and Qadr Khan. Tughluq felt sorry' for the end of Qutlugh, but 
when Malik Tamar was brought to him from among the wounded, he 
looked to his proper treatment. The Muslim captives from the defeat- 
ed army were insulted by Tughluqs soldiers but he forgave them 
when they were brought before him. 

After seeing to tlie collection of the spoils and rearranging his 
army, Tughluq moved from the battle-field to Delhi. The Tughluq 
Nama notes the following stages of his march : Hansi, Madina (a vil- 
lage north of Rohtak), Rohlak, Mandoti, Palam (the present inter- 
national air-port), the hillock of Kosambar and the plain of Lahrawat. 
Here, with the Jumna behind him and DeU)i in front of him, he 
encamped for battle. Tughluq, wc arc told, saw sternly to the mainte- 
nance of order in the tcrritoiy that came under his control, and he 
refused the .sum of six lakhs of tankas, which his officers had extracted 
fram a carawan of Innocent com-mcrchants. But there was gro^ving 
disorder in the territories of Khusrau Khan. 

BATTLE OF LAIIflAWAT 

^Vhen the defeated army returned to Delhi, Khusrau Klian after 
some liesitation asked his officers for their advice. The suggestion tliat 
peace should be sought >vith Malik Tughluq by surrendering to him 
all territory east of Palam was dropped, as it would not be acceptable 
to the victorious general, and Khusrau Khan was advised to behave 
like a king and fi^t; they also suggested that the enormous treasure 
at'Delhi should be distributed to win over the loyalty of the men and 
their officers. Tt is not possible to describe tlie way in which the 
whole treasury was plundered. The khans, maliks and other officers 
look away not lakhs but crorcs of tankas. . . Tliough the Musalmans 
got a lot, yet the Hindus got rivice as much. . . Still to distribute 
treasures from fear of the enemy is ruinous to one’s prestige; he who 
gives does not gain any reputation, and he >vho gets feels liimself 

18 Isami, 370-73. Amir Khusrau saj's that ‘the army of Delhi uas routed in one 
attaclc', but he was vnIoitmiate)y not in a poNtfon to admowledge /ranUy (as Isanu 
does) that it was the Khokars uho won tbc battle of Saraswati for ^faht: Tughlu'j 
and ‘the glory of Islam*. 
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under no obligation. Barani says tiiat, apart from special inams, 
evev^r soldier got two and a half years’ salary; all records of demand 
and expenditure were burnt. 

Khusrau Klian witli his army came out of the Siri Palace and 
encamped before the Hauz-i iQias, which some authorities have 
referred to as the Hauz-i Alai. The Tughluq Nama thus describes this 
mixed army. Tt was half-Mushm and half-Hindu, mixed together 
like black and white clouds. The Musalmans in the service of the 
Hindus were as friendly to them as their own shadows; tliey were as 
closely bound to tlie Hindus as the charity of the Musalmans is 
bound up with their sins.20 The army was so full of Hindus and 
Musalmans that botli Hindus and Musalmans were surprised.’21 
Unfortunately, both military capacity and statesmanship were wanting 
to unify these two groups into a proper army and a proper state. 

Klmsrau Khan spent tlie night before Friday in preparing for the 
battle. A small ditch had been dug in front of his camp and a mud- 
wall constructed behind it. His soldiers were cramped for space. 
Ainul Mulk fled to Ujjain and Dhar in the course of the night but 
Klmsrau Klian did not come to know of this till the next morning. 

On Friday, when tlie sun was a spear high, Khusrau Khan launch- 
ed his attack on Tugliluq’s camp. 

The Tughluq Naina gives the position of Kliusrau’s officers, which 
is worth consideiing. Right wing — ^Yusuf Sufi Khan; Kamaluddin Sufi; 
Shaista Klian, son of Qirrat Qimar; Kafur Mtihrdar; Shihab naib-i 
barbek; Qaisar khas hajib; Ambar Bughra Khan; Tigin, governor of 
Awadh; Bahauddin Dabir. Left wing — ^AU the Baradus led by Ran- 
dhol Rai Rayan, Nag, Kajb Brahma and Maldeva; Sumbul Hatim 
Khan amir-i hajib; oflficers of all the diwans, including the ministry of 
war; Talbagha Yaghda. Tt is impossible to enumerate the amirs who 
had been recently created. . . The ten thousand Baradu horsemen, 
widi tlieir ranas and rais, were stationed roimd the elephants.’22 The 
Hindu contingents had adopted for their standards the tails of cows 
with hog’s teeth tied to them. Tughluq, as usual, had ordered 
peacock feathers to be tied to the Fish-standards of the empire. The 
pass-word for Tughluq’s army was ‘Quia’. The Musalmans on both 
sides seem to have cried ‘Allah-o Akbar I ’ wliile the Hindus on both 
sides cried ‘Narayanl’ 

19 Tuphluq Nama, lines 2190-93, 2196, 2167-68. 

20 Referring, apparently, to the fact tliat Muslim theology in some cases prescribes 
charity as a means for washing off sins. 

21 Ibid., lines 2289, 2146-49. 

22 Ibid., lines 2267-69, 2272. 
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Tugliluq did not wish to fight that morning, but Khusrau Klian's 
attack left him no alternative. According to Isami, Tughluq stationed 
himself in the centre. Ali Haidar and Sahij Rai (a Khokar chief) 
stood behind Tugliluq. Gul Chandra with all the Khokprs led the 
van. The right wing was commanded by Fakhruddin Jaiina, Shaghuri 
Shihab and Shadi Dawar. The left w'ing was assigned to Bahauddin 
(son of Tughluq’s sister), Qaliram Aiba, Yusuf shiihna-'t pH, Nur- 
mand (an Afghan), Kari (a Mongol New Muslim) and Asaduddin 
(son of Tughluq’s brother, Sipahdnr Dawar). 

Barani’s account of the battle is not worth considcriiip. Amir 
Kliusrau and Isami both agree in .stating that Khusrau Khans attack 
was so fierce that not more than three hundred men were left with 
Tughluq. Tlie Baradu chiefs, Bnndhol and Kajb Brahma, attacked 
Malik Jauna’s contingent in front of them so fiercely that he moved 
towards Shaghuri Shihab, and the Baradus rushed forward through 
the space thus opened for them. Asaduddin moved from Tughluq's 
left to tlie centre of the conflict, but Bugbra Khan and Talbaglia 
also mo\ed forward to oppose him, and it .seemed that the army of 
Tughluq was being defeated. Seeing the enemy columns dispersing 
and only a few men left who still kept their position, Kliusrau ordered 
Shaista Klian to attack tlie cnemy^s baggage. Shaista cut tlic rope.s of 
Tughluq’s pavilion and shouted that Tu^iluq had run back to his 
own territory. At the same time Kliiisraus victorious soldiers took to 
plundering the baggage of tire enemy. It was a fatal error, for one of 
the canons of medieval warfare was to insist on the stern mainte- 
nance of discipline when the hour of victor}’ was near. 

In that terrible crisis Tughluqs ncrs'cs did not fail him. lie called 
his highest officers together; still the men round him did not exceed 
five hundred. His advantage was that the enemy soldiers were in 
utter disorder, every one plundering what he could. Tughluq decided 
that the critical point was the position of Khusrau Khan; if that was 
gained, the battle, which had been nearly lost, could yet be won. So 
he sent the Khokar chief, Gul Chandra, to attack Khusrau Khan 
from the rear rvhilc Jic attacked Iiim from the front This double 
attack made it clear to Kliusrau Khan tliat his own life was in danger, 
whatever may happen to the rest of the armi’; and being quite in- 
experienced in the handling of large bodies of fighting men, he decid- 
ed to fly for dear life. This settled the fate of the battle; seeing their 
chief no more in lus place, Khusrau’s soldiers also took to flight. Gul 
Chandra slc^v Kliusrau’s chatr-bearcr and put the chair over the head 
of Tughluq once more. Wien Tughluq thought he had ivon the 
battle, a hostile army ivith elephants, half visible and half invisible, 
was seen in a depression. Isami says that it was a part of Khusrau s 
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left wing, led by Sunibul Hatim KJian, wliicli had still remained in 
its position, but according to the Tuglihiq Nama Sufi Khan and Kafur 
Muhrdar were also there. Like all sections of the Delhi army, it had 
both Muslim and Hindu soldiers, but the latter predominated. 
Tughluq at first overestimated its strength but had no difficulty in 
defeating it. 

Isami and Khusrau give us some idea of what befell the defeated 
soldiers. According to Isami, all Baradus, who had not fallen on the 
field of battle, were, according to the new Sultan’s orders, killed next 
da}' in the streets and lanes of Dellii. Whether the Baradus were a 
caste or a profession, this wholesale massacre seems to have extin- 
guished them. Kliusrau says that the Musalmans of the victorious 
army seldom wielded their swords against tlie defeated Muslim sol- 
diers, but the Khokars, Afghans, Mongols and Mcos oljseiwed no 
restraint. Even if tlie lives of tlie defeated Musalmans were to be 
considered as guaranteed, they could still be deprived of all they 
possessed. The real misfortune was for the (defeated, non-Baradu) 
Hindu soldiers, who whether dead, wounded or alive, had no pro- 
tection.’23 Their money, horses and jewehy were seized, and the 
ranas and rawats, who had come to the battle wearing aU their onia- 
ments, were the special object of plunder. ICliusrau, however, adds 
that tlie officers of Tughluq seldom took to plundering. 24 

Tughluq returned to his camp after the battle, and all the leading 
officers of Delhi came to pay him their homage. Among them was 
Muhammad A}'az, who brought the keys of Siri on behalf of his 
father, Malik Alimad A}'az. Next morning (Saturda\% 1 Sha'ban 720) 

6 September 1320, with soldiers lining both sides of the streets, 
Tughluq started in full military procession for the Hazar Siifun 
Palace. He alighted at the gate and, promising forgiveness for tlie 
past, made the maliks and amirs sit by his side. The throne was not 
occupied. 

The Tughluq Nama has given us a summaiy of the discussion 
that followed and tliere are some sentences of it which tlie poet could 
not have composed on his own responsibility. Instead of claiming 
anything for his ancestors, lyhich would not hai'e deceived those pre- 
sent, Tughluq began willi the blunt sentence. 1 was a man of no 
consequence {awara marcl), subject to the heat and tlie cold of the 
sun and the moon. The late Sultan Jalaluddin Klialji raised me from 
a humble post to a position near to him.self and I guarded him sleep- 
lessly witli my sword, sharp as a diamond.’ He then proceeded to gi\'e 

23 Ibid., line 2522. 

24 Ibid., 128-32; Isami, 379-80. 
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a short account of his career. After Jalalucldin’s death, lie was greatly 
depressed. But then the star of Alauddin's good fortune arose; he 
entered the service of Ulugh Khan and, after his death, he girded his 
loins in the service of Sultan Alauddin. ‘Whatever promotions I have 
received since then have been due to that great monarch.’ 

Here the nobles intervened. Tughluq was ignoring his own merits, 
which had brought him promotions. When Hamira Deva of Rantliam- 
bhor had sent out his garrison to fight, Ulugh Khan had put Tughluq 
in charge of the army and he had put two-thirds of the enemy to the 
sword. That day was the morning of your good fortune.’ After re- 
counting his other victories, they referred to his success on the sea- 
coast over a tiiman commanded by his name-sake, the Mongol 
Tughluq, and an equally large army of Rai Bombal; he had seized 
money from the Rai and imposed a tariff on sea-bom merchandise. 
He had won eighteen victories before Mubarak’s death and two more 
since then. ‘God has protected you for a great work; otherwise who 
could have survived so much bloodshed and slaughter.' He deserved 
the throne. 

Tughlur^ was still unwilling. ‘My crown and tlironc are my bow 
and arrow.^ He had been distressed at tlie way in which the Alai 
princes had been murdered. ‘The rebels had broken into the haram, 
taken some of the princesses for themselves, openly or secretly, and 
distributed others among the Hindus. Khan-i Khanan, the apostate, 
had raped many.’ He had three objects in \ie\v— first, to revive Islam 
again; second, to seize the empire from this Hindu-bom wretch and 
to give it to a surviving prince of the royal house; and third, to mete 
out condign punishments to the ungrateful wretches who had mur- 
dered the princes. ‘Jf there is any survivor from the royal family, let 
him be proclaimed; if no survivor has been left, there are many cap- 
able maliks here. I love my Dipalpur. . . For me, my sword and the 
heads of the Mongols. You look after the crown and its wearer.’ 

The nobles placed their foreheads on the ground. Tughluq’s 
acceptance would be unanimous, but his non-acceptance might 
entail a civil war. So after some more discussion, they brought for- 
ward their final and conclusive argument. The work your hands 
have wrought has raised your prestige to the skies. If another man 
ascends the throne, we are sure he will keep a careful watch on you, 
and j'oim courage being what it is, how will he be able to sleep in 
peace without fearing your spear? Under these conditions, whether 
he likes it or not, he will have (to remove you) like a thorn from his 
pillow.’ Tliey drew his attention to the fate of Abu Mush'm Khura- 
sani, who had overthrown the Umayyads, placed the Abbasids on 
the throne and behaved like a loyal officer; nevertheless the Caliph 
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Abu Jafar Mansur ordered him to be killed, for he was too great to 
be a subject. The argument was unanswerable. Tughluq thought for 
some time and then acceded to the wishes of the nobles. They took 
him by tlie hand, seated him on the throne and proclaimed him 
Sultan with the title of ‘Ghiyasuddin’. 

It remains to note the fate of tlie two leading adventurers who 
had lost the game. They were deserted by their closest friends, who 
realized that being found in their company meant certain deatli. 
Khan-i Klianan sought refuge in an old womans hut but he was dis- 
covered and Malik Jauna, who was sent to fetch him on the night 
following the battle, carelessly used some words about his father s 
merciful and forgiving temper. But there could be no question of 
mercy for he had been guilty of both rapes and murders. Tughluq 
ordered him to be paraded through all the streets of Delhi; he was 
then killed and his dead body was hung upside down from a tower.25 

Kliusrau Khan was also deserted by his Baradus. He seems to 
have gone to Tilpat and then returned to Delhi, where he tried to 
hide in a desolate garden — ^probably the garden of the mausoleum of 
his former master, Malik Shadi. He was discovered on the third day 
after the battle, and Mahk Jauna (now Ulugh Klian), seeing his dis- 
tressing condition, again talked of mercy .26 On being brought before 
Tughluq Shah’s inasnad (pillow), Kliusrau kissed tlie ground. Why 
had he murdered Mubarak Shah? Kliusrau Klian’s answer is thus 
summarized by tlie Tughluq Nama: ‘The facts are knowm to every 
one. If tliat which should not be done, had not been done to me, tlien 
I too would not have done what I ought not to have done.’ He put 
the blame of everything else on his advisers; his own deshe had been 
to place one of tlie royal princes on the throne; and later on, he 
wished to make peace witli Tughluq Shah by ceding to him aU terri- 
tory east of Palam. He went on to suggest his o\wi punishment; he 
should be blinded and given a village to lis'e in. But the Sultan said 
that he was bomid by the principle of qasas — a life for a Iife’2" — and 
asked him to prepare his neck for the sharp sword. Then tlie execu- 
tioner, at tlie Sultan’s order, beheaded Khusrau Kliaii where Mubarak 
Shah kad been beheaded, and tlirew his dead body to tlie courtyard 
below in the same manner. 


25 Ibid., lines 2820-21. 

26 Ibid., lines 2874-76. 

27 Ibid., line 2882. 
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I. SULTAN GIIIYASUDDIN TUGHLUQ (1320-25) 

NAME AND ETHNIC OniClN 

Refeiuilng to Sultan Giiiyasuddin, Amir Kliusrau observes in Iiis 
Tughluq Nama: 

‘Thij name was Tughhuj Ghazi, the revered one, 

The Mongol chief too at that time had the same name, TugJihiq’^ 
It is unmistakably clear from this verse lhat Tughluq was the per- 
sonal name of the Sultan and not a tribal cognomen, as Sir Wolsclcy 
Haig has suggested. Afif confirms this when he says that Sultan 
Tughluq was the name of the first ruler of the dynasty and Sultan 
Mmiammad that of the sccond.2 Numismatic and epigranhic evi- 
dence also corroborates Amir Khusrau. Sultan Muhammaci used to 
call himself son of Tughluq Shah; but Firuz Shah and his successors 
never used Tughluq as a surname. It is, nevertheless, convenient, 
though quite incorrect, to give the name of Tughluq to the whole 
dijnastxj. 

Considerable difference of .opinion lias existed among historians 
regarding the descent of Sultan Tughluq. Ibn-i Battuta writes on the 
authority of the famous Suhraward’i saint of Multan, ShaiWx Ruknud- 
din Abul Path, lhat Tughluq belonged to the Qarauna tribe of the 
Turks, who inhabited the hUly regions between Turkistan and Sind.^ 
Apart from the fact that Ibn-i Battutas testimony is not confirmed by 
other writers of the period, the ethnic and etymological origin of the 
word Qarauna remains obscure and later writers, who have put 
different interpretations on it, have not been able to clarify the posi- 
tion. Marco Polo considered them people of mixed parentage, whose 

1 Tughluq Xanid, 13S. 

2 ARf. TariUi-i Finiz Shahi, 27. 

It needless to spcfulate about ibe meaning of ibe word Tughluq IjecJti'c 
earlier authority throws any light on it and Ferishta’s vitnv that the word is an Indian 
corruption of the Turkish term 'Qullugfi is far froni convincing. 

3 Rehh. 11. 31. 
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fathers were Tatars and mothers were Indians.^ Mzik holds that 
QarQunci is connected with the Sanskrit Karana, which means mixed 
caste, and is used for one whose father is a Kshattriya but whose 
mother is a SudraP Ferishta, who made inquiries at Lahore about the 
origin of the Tughluqs, was told that Ghiyasuddin’s father, -Malik 
Tuglduq, was one of the Turkish slaves of Balban and that his mother 
was a woman of ajocal Jat family.® But this statement lacks confir- 
mation by contemporaiy authorities. 

The Piaiizatus Safa refers to the Qaraunas as a tribe forming a 
special division in tlie Mongol army.’?’ Sultan Ghiyasuddin’s being a 
Qarauna is, howev'er, highly doubtful. In his speech before his acces- 
sion, as reported by the contemporarv authoritv of the TughJitq Nama 
of Amir Khusrau, Ghiyasuddin frankly admits, what all his audience 
knew, that he was a man of no importance (awara mard) in his earlv 
career. Unless the king had said somediing to this effect, the poet 
could not have ventured to make this fact the basis of his speech. 
Efforts like those of Badi'-i Ghach to find a royal genealogy for the 
dynasty must,' therefore, be dismissed as prompted by flattery. Keep- 
ing these diverse opinions in view, it may be concluded that both in 
India, Central Asia and Persia the term 'Qarauna’ was used for a 
mixed race — the descendants of Mongol or Turkish fatliers and non- 
Turkish mothers. 


EARLY CAREER 

There is no unanimity of opinion among the historians with 
regard to the time of Tughluq’s arrival in India. Afif® and Ibn-i 
Battuta^ place it during tlie reign of Alauddin KJiaJji, but Amir 
Kfuisraii clearly remarks in his Tii^hliiq Nama that after searching 
for livelihood (in Delhi) for a considerable time, Tughluq was taken 
into the service of the imperial guard by Jalaluddin Klialji. The 
Tiighluq Nama is silent about his coming from abroad, and tliis seems 
to imply that he was bom in India. He won his fiist distinction diii- 
ing the siege of Ranthambhor under Ulugh Klian.iO It was, however, 
during the reign of Sultan Alauddin Klialji that Malik Tughluq rose 


4 Yule’s Marco Folo, 98-99. , ■ n- 

5 Die Reise des Arahers Ibn Baltiila dtirch hulian and China, in. 

6 Ferishta, I, 130. - . 


7 Rauzatus Safa, Vol. V, 96. t. 1 1 • i i 

8 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 36. Afif says tliat the three brothers--Tughluq, Rajah and 
Ahu Bakr— came to Delhi from Khurasan during the reign of Su tan Alauddin. The 
Khalji Sultan admitted them all in his service. But this error is clearly disproved by ihe 


Tughluq 'Nama. 

9 Rehia, II. 

10 Tughluq Nama, 136. 
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in position and prestige. He must have impressed the Sultan veiy 
early by his spirit of dedication and his martial talents, because the 
wardenship of the marches, which was assigned to him, was one of 
the most difficult posts in the empire. Tughluq rendered meritorious 
services to the sultanat as governor of Multan and later on of Dipal- 
pur. lie checked successfully the Mongol inroads into the country 
and effectively garrisoned the frontier towns. Ibn*i Battuta refers to 
an inscription which he saw in the Jama Masjid of Multan, in which 
twenty-nine of his victories against the Tatars were recorded. 
Perhaps Ibn-i Battuta’s memory deceived him about the number of 
campaigns, because Amir Khusrau mentions only eighteen such 
victories.i2 No historian has given a list of these campaigns, but 
obviously some of tliem must have been mere skirmishes between 
the Mongols and the Indian troops posted to defend the western 
frontier. 

According to Amir Khusrau there was a brief interval of obscurity 
in the career of Malik Tughluq after the death of Jalaluddin Khalji. 
Perhaps he did not change his loyalty as abruptly as the other Jalali 
nobles had done after the assassination of their master. lie entered 
the service of Ulugh Khan, brother of Alauddin KJialji, and became 
his personal attendant. When Ulugh Khan died, he joined the service 
of Alauddin Klialji. Tt is by his (Alauddin's) favour that I have 
attained to the position you see me in’, ho remarked at the time of his 
accession.l3 His name is for the first lime mentioned by Barani in 
connection with the invasion of Ali Beg and Khwaja Tartaq. Accord- 
ing to Isami and Khusrau, on this occasion the supreme command 
was entrusted to a Hindu officer, Malik Nayak, and Tughluq was one 
of his chief subordinates. Subsequently when Iqbalmanda made his 
appearance, Ghazi Malik marched against him and inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the invader. Perhaps it was after this success that he 
was appointed warden of the western marches and the iqta of Dipal- 
pur was assigned to him. 

Though Tughluq had risen to an eminent position during the 
reign of Alauddin, it appears strange tlmt he did not lift even bis 
little finger to protest against the high-handedness of Malik Kafur, 
who had gathered all power in his hands and had started playing the 
role of a king-maker. Mubarak Khalji, however, recognized his ser- 
vices and confirmed him in bis assignment. 

Incidentally, mention may be made of a mission which Qutbuddin 

11 Rehla, U, 29. 

12 Tughluq Nonut, I'JS. Barani, hmrver says ihat he won twenty baftles ag>itist 
the Mongols, Tarlih-i Firvz Shah!, 416. 

13 Tu^luq Noma, 137. 
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Mubarak assigned to Malik Tughluq. According to Isami, after the 
accession of Shihabuddin Umar, his regent, Malik Kafur, sent for 
Ainul Mulk Multani from Devagiri and deputed him to crush the 
icbellion of Haidar and Zirak in Gujarat. He marched from Devagiri, 
but while he was encamping at Chitor, he heard of the assassination 
of Kafur. He stopped where he was and carefully watched the rapid 
developments that were taking place in the politics of Dellii. Qutbud- 
din, on attaining to power, deputed Malik Tughluq to go and per- 
suclde Ainul Mulk to resume his march. But though he was welcomed 
by Ainul Mulk at Chitor, the latter’s officers were reluctant about 
undertaking any entei-prise. 'We have not seen the Sultan yet’; they 
wanted to wait for a month or so. Sensing the cause of their reluc- 
tance, Malik Tughluq immediately returned to Delhi and suggested 
faiat farmans and khilafs be sent to every officer of Ainul Mulk con- 
firming him in his post. This advice was accepted and Malik Tughluq 
succeeded in bringing round the leaders to resume their march to 
Gujarat. Malik Tughluq accompanied the army; but Ainul Mulk 
Multani remained in supreme command. Nevertheless, Ghazi Tugh- 
luq had rendered a commendable diplomatic service. 

RISETOPOWER 

In the preceding chapter Ghazi Malik’s role in organizing a move- 
ment against Kliusrau Khan has been described in detail. The nobles 
acted wisely in placing the crown on the head of Ghazi Malik, who 
had proved his worth as a leader of mature experience and dauntless 
courage. According to Ibn-i Battuta, Ghazi Malik was at first reluc- 
tant to wear the crown and asked Bahram Aiba Kishiu Klian to 
accept it. But when the latter, after refusing the offer added : Tf you 
do not accejrt, we will make your son our king’, Tughluq immediately 
accepted the crown. The version of tire Moorish traveller seems high- 
ly improbable. The correct account of the reason advanced by the 
nobles and recorded by the Ttighhiq Nama has already been given. 
It had become impossible for TugTiIuq to remain a subordinate officer. 

Ghazi Malik assumed the style of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. Though 
not young in years, he was gifted with boundless enthusiasm, an 
unerring judgement, firm determination and the desire to be rrietliodi- 
cal in all matters of administration. In accordance with the time- 
honoured practice, he reconstituted the administrative machiner}', 
including in it his friends, relatives and supporters. He gave the 
office of naib barbek to his nephew, Malik Asaduddin. Anotlier 
nephew, Malik Bahauddin, was appointed arz-i mamalik. Malik Jafar 
was made naib-i arz. Malik Shadi, the son-in-law of the Sultan, was 
made supervisor of the revenue ministr>^ {dhmn-i xvizorat). Qazi 
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Kamaluddin, the qaziul quzzat, was honoured with the title of 
sadr-i jahan, and Qazi Shamsuddin was appointed qazi of Delhi. 

Rising as he did from the position of a plebeian, the new Sultan, 
on the one hand, distributed honours and posts to his relatives and 
friends, and on the other, emulating the example of Balban, ennobled 
his own sons with high sounding titles. The eldest son, Malik 
Fakhruddin, was given the title of Ulugh Klian; and the remaining 
four sons were entitled Bahrnm Khan, Zafar Khan, Mahmud Khan 
and Nusrat Khan. Curiouslv enough, tlie names of Abu Bakr' and 
Rajah, the two brothers of the Sultan, and of his nephew, Kamal- 
uddin Finiz, who at this time must have been a stripling of fourteen, 
do not find a mention in this list. Perhaps the two brothers were dead 
by this time, and the nephew was loo voung to be invested with any 
distinction. We do not also come across the names of the fatliers of 
his other nephews. 

Bahram Aiba was given the title of Kishlu Khan and was accord- 
ed the unprecedented honour of being addres.scd by the Sultan as 
his ‘brother’. To his iqta of Uchch was added that of Multan. Tatar 
Khan, an adopted son of the Sultan, became Talar Malik and the iqta 
of Zafarabad was assigned to him. Qutlugh Khan, son of Burhanud- 
din, was raised to the position of naih wazir of Devagir. It was with 
this reconstituted machinery of the empire that Ghiyasiuldin initiat- 
ed his policy of administrative reforms and the restoration of the 
royal authority. 

THE PROBLEMS BEFORE THE SULTAN* 

Tlie empire which Ghiyasuddin was called upon to administer 
was seething with innumerable thorny problems. Its vastness mili- 
tated against any imifoim control of the outlying and distant areas. 
There were frequent convulsions in the provinces. Sind was only 
nominally under Delhi; taking advantage of the troubles at the 
centre, its chief, Amar, had seized Thatta and Lower Sind and had 
virtuallv become independent. Similarlv, Gujarat had been plunged 
into a state of turmoil after the recall of Ainul Mulk Mnltani. Tlic 
.efforts of Malik Dinar, Zafar Khan, Ilusamuddin and Wajihuddin 
Quraishi to restore order had completely failed. In Bajputana, Chitor, 
Nagaur and Jalor were some of the important imperial .strongholds, 
but the\' were subject to unexpected attacks In’ the ad\’enlciroas 
Rajput chiefs. 

In the east the loyalty of Bengal, the ‘problem pro\’ince’ of the 
empire, was of a fitful character. Its ruler, Shamsuddin Finiz, a des- 
cendant of Balban, had died in 1322. Ills two sons, Shihabudclin 
Bughra Shah and Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, had revolted against 
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him during his life-time, Bahadur Shah had established himself at 
Sonargaon; on tlie death of his father he also seized Laklmauti, and 
expelled his two brotliers, Shiliabuddin and Nasiruddin, This deve- 
lopment impelled the intervention of tlie Sultan of Dellii. Tirhut and 
Jajnagar were still in tlie hands of powerful Hindu rais and zamin- 
dai's. 

Nor was condition in tlie Deccan assuring in any way. It had been 
merely overrun by Alauddin ICliaIji, who was content with the 
acknowledgement of his overlordship by tlie rulers of the soutli. But 
tlie loyalty wliich tliey professed was skin-deep and expeditions had 
to be sent to reinforce royal authority in Devagiri and Telingana. To 
improve tlie situation, Qutbuddiii Mubarak Klialji had changed tlie 
policy of his father and taken tlie forward step of appointing his own 
officers in the erstwhile Yadava kingdom, which tlius became a part 
of die DeUii emphe. When political convulsions occurred at Delhi, 
Rai Pratap Singh Rudra Deva of Tehngana tlirew off even the mask 
of outward allegiance to DeUii, In utter disregard of the agreement, 
which he had concluded with Khusrau Khan in 1318, he marched 
against the fort of Bhadrakot, on die frontiers of die Maratlia coun- 
tiy, ejected die imperial garrison and occupied it. Also after improv- 
ing his resources, he repelled die attacks of the ruler of Orissa and 
extended his domination as far as the Western Ghats, and from die 
Godavari to the Jalar river. The imperial audiority in Ma'abar had 
also been overthrown; diougli Vira Ballala of the Hoysala land did not 
show a mailed fist, he too had become virtually independent. 

Apart from these unsatisfactory political conditions, which de- 
manded the immediate attention of the new Sultan, the administrative 
machinery was completely out of gear. The officers and their men had 
been bribed to ensure their support; both Qutbuddin Mubarak and 
Kliusrau Khan had spent lavishly in order to stiengthen their position 
bv satisf}dng die soldiers. Reckless distribution of money b}-^ Khusrau 
Iflian is said to have completely depleted the treasuiy. The revenue 
svstem of Alauddin Klialji had completely broken do\m, and as a re- 
sult die financial stability of die state had received a serious setback. 

Thus the problems iihich confronted Ghiyasuddin Tughluq were • 
not only vast in their magnitude, but also complicated in dieir nature. 
Thouf^h primaiily a militaiy^ leader, Ghiyasuddin was quick to size up 
the situation, and through a series of bold but well-calculated 
measures, he brought die machinery of the sultahat to an even keel. 
Barani very significantly obseives diat he achieved in days what others 
would have taken years to accomj)iish.i4 His firm and \ngorous 

14 Tarikh-i Ftruz Shahi, 426. 
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administration gave people peace and prosperity and, in the words 
of BaranI, ‘they felt as if Alauddin had come to life again’.is 

ECONOMIC MEASURES 

Soon after his accession, Ghiyasuddin addressed himself to the 
task of rehabilitating the depleted exchequer and organizing the 
finances of the empire. For this purpose he chalked out a practical 
scheme of revenue reforms, which was in essence a compromise 
between the rigour of Alauddin Khaljfs methods and the extravagant 
leniency of his successors. Barani says that moderation {tariqa-i ttidal 
wa Tasm-i mitjana ravi) was the keynote of his policy in all admin- 
istrative affairs.t6 

Although the crabbed words of Barani render it difficult for us to 
understand the details of his agrarian policy, it is possible to form 
some idea of the Sultan’s objectives. He tried to tackle the problem 
at three levels : Of the maqtas (i.e. provincial governors), of llio 
muqaddams (i.e. village headmen) and of the peasants. TIic considera- 
tion of the welfare of the peasant was uppermost in his mind. His 
orders were to treat the peasants in such a way tliat wealth did not 
tempt them to raise the standard of rebellion; nor were tliey to bo 
made paupers, because in that case they would give up cuUivation.l7 
The steam-roller reforms of Alauddin Klialji had paralysed the eco- 
nomic life of the agriculturists. Hie burden of taxation had been so 
heavy that all the incentives to work had dried up, and tliey were 
no longer interested in improving or expanding cultivation. Tlie 
advantages tliey had been enjO)ing for centuries had disappeared, 
leaving them in the grip of penury and poverty. The maqtas were 
also faced witli difficulties. Decreasing cultivation and the unwilling- 
ness of llie muqaddams to scr\c as links between them and tlie 
peasants, because their perquisites had been abolished, must have 
adversely touched their pockets. Such a dismal state of affairs cried for 
a change. Ghiyasuddin Tughluq rose equal to the occasion and made 
R senoxis aWempl \o legoiiaAc levemau fiiimics's tmd 

sympathy. 

To lighten the burden of tlie peasants, he rescinded Alauddin’s rule 
of measurement {hukm-i masdhal) and the yield per hiswa, and sub- 
stituted for it crop-sharing (huhn-i hasil). It was advantageous in 
tivo ways : First, it ensured to the producer the benefit accruing from 
improved cultivation; and secondly, it made allowances for a complete 

15 Ihld.. 425. 

18 Ibid., 427. 

17 Ibid., 431. 
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or partial failure of crops. Barani, while praising this method, says that 
it was no longer necessary to take into account calamities, or differen- 
tiate between the areas which had produced a har\'est and those which 
had not. But Barani is ambiguous with regard to the proportion of the 
state demand. He says : The Sultan ordered the revenue officials not 
to assess more than one in ten or eleven upon “iqta” and other lands 
either by guess or computation or on the reports of informers or on 
the statements of enhancement-mongers.’^^ This cr)'ptic sentence may 
mean either that the state demand was not to exceed a tenth of the 
total produce, or it may be (more rationally) interpreted to suggest 
that the extra-enhancement in the revenue was not to exceed one- 
tentli or one-eleventli. Considering the fact tliat in inaugurating tlie 
revenue reforms the two-fold objective of the Sultan was to afford 
relief to the peasants and also to rehabilitate the finances, it is highly 
unlikely tliat he would have reduced his demand to one-tentli of the 
produce. The traditional rate was one-fifth of the produce, which had 
been increased to one-half during the reign of Alauddin Klialji. But 
Alauddin’s system had also guaranteed against famine, and under 
the succeeding s)'stems this was not possible. Though it may be 
argued that tliis exorbitant rate could not have been applied in the 
post-Alauddin period, it must be conceded tliat, in tlie midst of con- 
fusion, vaiiations must have occurred. Barani tells us tliat Qutbuddin 
Mubarak Klialji ‘removed from among die people the heavy revenues 
and severe demands’.l^ This, however, does not mean tliat he abolished 
the revenue altogether. In all probability he reduced its incidence to 
some figure lower tlian that fixed by Alauddin. And it may safely be 
presumed that this rate must have been the traditional one-fifth of 
the produce. Ghiyasuddin gai^e to it a legal sanction until the proviso 
that, wherever possible, it inav be enhanced by one-tenth or one- 
eleventli. The following remark of Barani clearly shows that this 
enhancement was in tlie nature of surcliarge over tlie existing rates. 
‘Land revenue was to be increased’, he says, ‘by degrees and gradually, 
because the weight of a sudden enliancenient would ruin the countr}'^ 
and bar tlie way to prosperity .’20 

Instructions were issued to the officers to see that cultivation in- 
creased from year to year, and that the government revenue was also 
proportionately enhanced. Increase in the incidence of taxation was 
to be gradual, and such that it did not affect die prosperity of the 
peasantrv and did not reduce its interest in its holdings. The Sultan 
repeatedly warned die revenue officials against increase in taxation, 

18 Ibid., 429. 

19 IlTid., 383 . 

20 Ibid., 430. 
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which rendered it difficult for the peasant to cultivate his holdings or 
bring virgin lands under the plough. He laid down rules of conduct 
for the maqtas and governors regarding the realization of the land 
revenue, and took all possible precautions to save the peasant from 
their high-handedness and oppression. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughluq did not believe in Alauddin Khalji's principle 
of levelling down the village headman to the rank of the ordinar}' 
peasant. He realized fully the utility of their services in the process 
of collecting the government demand. They had been performing this 
duly for generations and had acquired experience and traditional 
dignity. He is said to have remarked : ‘It cannot be denied tliat 
abundant responsibility rests on the shoulders of chiefs and headmen.' 
So he ordered the restoration of their perquisites and exempted their 
cultivation and pasturage from assessment. But at the same time he 
insisted that ‘the chief or headman (Hindu) bo kept in such a condition 
that he may not become oblh’ious (of tlie antliorily of the government) 
and rebellious and refractor)' from excessive affluence'. Tlius, he 
accorded a lenient but firm treatment to tlic village headman. His 
services were utilized, his status was restored, but ho was prevented 
from becoming mischievous or defiant. 

In this new set-up the practice of farming of the land revenue 
was discouraged. But it could not be avoided at tlic highest level, 
because the governors held their posts on farming terms; tho'surplus 
revenue (fawazll) to be remitted by them to the treasury was a slated 
sum, and not a matter to be settled annually on the basis of actual 
receipts and sanctioned expenditures. Piecing together all the relevant 
but stray references in Baranis Tarikh-i Firtiz Sliahi, it is possible to 
form a fairly vivid picture of the rules framed for the guidance of 
maqlas and governors. Tlic Sultan was agreeable to allowing the 
maliks and amirs 'a half-tenth or half-clcvciilh, and one-lcnth or one- 
Cftecnth of the revenue of their own tenitory’. Similarly, if the agents 
and deputies appropriated lialf-a-pcr cent in addition to their salar)', 
they were not to be disgraced, nor was the amount to be recovered 
from them by torture. But if tliey dex'iafcd from this norm and appro- 
priated considerable sums, they were to be subjected to humiliations 
and the disgrace of flogging and fetters, and the money was to be 
recovered from them in full. Tliey were required to make only slender 
demands on their iqtas, and to rcserv'c out of this demand something 
for their' agents. This modification of the fanning system cast a heavier 
responsibility on the shoulders of governors and maqtas. Tliey u’cre to 
sec that revenue was realized without oppression and high-handed- 
ness, that excessive demands were not made from the peasants and 
that the village headmen did not pass on their liabilities to the 
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peasants. And diey, in their turn, were enjoined to be scrupulously 
fair and honest on pain of being treated with rudeness and severity 
by the ministry of revenue. 

Even this hazy picture of land revenue reforms brings into bold 
relief die sound and wholesome features of the Sultan’s fiscal adminis- 
tration, While conceding that the rule of measurement did not altoge- 
ther disappear, and tiiat it gave place only slowly to assessment on 
the basis of crop-sharing, it cannot be denied that due regard was 
paid to safeguarding the interest of the producing class, and that 
steps were taken to protect it from rack-renting and oppression, and 
to guarantee to it the benefits accruing from extended and improved 
cultivation. Rules for the guidance of officers at the various levels were 
laid down, and every effort was made by tlie soldier-sovereign to 
enforce tliem effectively. We need not wonder tliat the income of the 
royal exchequer improved considerably and the Sultan was enabled to 
undertake schemes of political consolidation, 

REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 

Next to finances, the Sultan’s attention was absorbed by the affairs 
of the army, Alauddin Klialji had created an effective war-machine, 
which had fallen to pieces under his weak successors, Ghiyasuddin, a 
veteran military leader, strove hard to reorganize tlie army as efficient- 
ly as possible, Tlie key-note of his military policy was to keep the 
soldiers satisfied, economically and otlierwise, Barani very significantly 
remraks tliat he was more affectionate towai'ds his soldiers than tlieir 
own parents. He saw to it that there was no misappropriation of then- 
salaries and allowances, Barani’s erroneous remark that Sirajul Mulk 
Khwaja Haji was reappointed minister of war was probably due to 
his failing memory, that famous war-veteran had vanished from the 
scene and we do not find him pla)dng any part in the campaigns of 
the reign. Much of the effectiveness of the army depended on the way 
the’ horses were maintained. Ghiyasuddin rigorously enforced the 
regulations of Alauddiin Kliaiji with regard to descriptive rolls 
(hidtjah) and branding (dagh). Witliin two years of his accession, 
Ghiyasuddin had so effectively organized his army that he could 
think of sending a campaign to the distant south. 

THE WARANGAE CAMPAIGN 

Having set the administrative machinery in order, the Sultan 
turned his attention to the task of restoring his prestige and authority 
in the outhnng parts of tlie empire. Telingana claimed his immediate 
attention as Rai Pratap Rudra Deva had reasserted his independence 
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and refused to pay any tribute. Hic Sultan appointed his son, Ulugh 
Khan, to deal with the recalcitrant Rai. In 721/1321 the prince left 
Delhi at the head of a large army, and a number of seasoned and 
experienced ofBcers of the Alai period accompanied him.21 He 
traversed the distance to the Maratha country in much less time than 
had been taken previoustly by any army. He stopped for a while at 
Devagiri to rest and recruit, and then resumed his march to Warangal, 
the capital of Telingana. He did not meet any opposition on the way. 
On reaching Warangal he laid siege to the fort, which was famous 
in the Deccan for its massiveness and strength. It had seventy 
bastions, each of which was guarded by a na/fc. Amir Khusrau has 
described the fort in connection with I^Ialik Kafur's Deccan cam- 
paigns. 

According to Isami,22 the siege dragged on for about six months 
without any prospects of success. Tlje Sultan grew suspicious of the 
lo)’ally of Ulugli Khan and sent weekly letters to him expressing his 
dissatisfaction at the delay. The reasons for such a misunderstanding 
have not been explained by Isami, but he exonerates Ulugh Khan of 
all treasonable designs. tKc garrison defended the fort resolutely, 
but with the passage of lime scarcity of provisions threatened to break 
its back. Tlic besiegers, on their part, adopted the two-fold strategy 
of a scorched earth policy and of closing all sources of supply to the 
garrison. Rudra Deva, hard-pressed as he was, opened negotiations 
for peace and offered to pay a tribute provided the prince raised the 
siege and retired from his lerrilorj% He thought tliat, like Malik 
Kaiur before him, Ulugh Khan would be satisfied with acceptance 
of the overloidship of the Sultan of Delhi. But Ulugh Khan’s intention 
was to annex the territory and he did not discuss terms of peace. 

Two important facts emerge from the statements of Isami and 
Barani: First, that for a month despatches did not reach tlie army 
from Delhi as the line of communication was broken; and second, 
that there prevailed some unrest among the imperial ofBcers, who 
were probably tired of campaigning in a distant and hostile land. 
Ibn-i Battuta^s statement that the prince meditated rebellion is not 
xvorlhy of credence; it is not supported by Barani or Isami, neither 
of whom were favourably inclined towards Ulugh Khan. The former 
blames Shaikhzada Damishqi and Ubaid for the mischief; the latter 
holds only Ubaid responsible. Isami tells us23 that Ubaid, who was 
also an astrologer, W'as commissioned by Ulugh Khan to forecast the 

21 Ibid., 44(}. See also Fuiuh-us Sabtln, ^^ladras ed. 892. 

22 Ftiiuh-us Sdctln, Madns ci 392. 

28 Ibid., 895. 
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date of tlie fall of die fort. After a week’s calculation, he predicted 
a date and offered to be executed if his prophesy did not come true. 
The date turned Out to be wrong, and Ubaid had to do something 
to save his life. So he spread among the officers the rumour of the 
Sultan’s deadi and said that the prince was concealing it from them 
because he intended to make a short shrift of them all. But diis 
statement cannot be accepted in full. Ubaid did spread the rumour; 
but how eould he have convinced die great officers of the evil in- 
tentions of the pr^iice? 

There is, however, no doubt that this rumour led to great conster- 
nation and commotion in the imperial camp and that the officers 
became restless owing to their desire to leave for Delhi. What wor- 
sened the position of Ulugh Klian further was the rumour that some 
one had been already raised to the Delhi dirone. This incorrect 
rumour completely paralysed Ulugh Khan. Some of the great officers 
of the Delhi army came to an understanding with Rai Rudra Deva, 
who promised by a sacred oath on the Ganges and Somnath24 that 
he would refrain from attacking diem during their retreat. They 
broke up dieir camp, set fire to dieir entrenchments and left the place 
in great haste. 

This tieacherous betrayal by a section of liis officers, at a time 
when victory was not very far off, came as a great shock to Ulugh 
Khan. He had, however, no alternative but to foUow the retreating 
army. On the way he made an attempt to bring round die disaffected 
officers, but was disappointed at dieir pretexts and vague apologies. 
When he arrived at Katgir, he was joined by Mujir Abu Raja, who 
sent letters to the neighbouring zamindars asking tJiem to apprehend 
the rebels and destroy them. Many of the soldiers of Tamar and 
Tigin were put to the sword at Kalyan.25 

Ulugh Klian proceeded to Devagiri where he was welcomed by 
his younger brother, Mahmud Khan, the maqta of the province. 
Mahmud took the conspirators and dieir accomplices to Delhi, where 
condign punishments were meted out to diem. Some were beheaded 
and others were trampled under the feet of elephants. Another army 
was recruited at the capital and sent to Ulugh Hian with instructions 
to invest Warangal again and complete the conquest of Telingana. 
This despatch of the. second army proves that the Sultan was not in 
any way suspicious of the loyalty of Ulugh Klian, who marched with 
the fresh reinforcements against Warangal. On diis occasion Ulugh 
Klian was more cautious and took effective steps to guard his line 

24 Ibid., 395. 

25 FuUih-us Salatin, 398-99. 
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of communications. lie sc) 2 ed Bidar and se^■eral other forts along 
his route and posted strong garrisons to protect them. 

Rai Rudra Deva was taken by surprise when he found the im- 
perial troops besieging him again. Though not well-equipped at the 
time, he decided to face the invader, and tire him out by patiently 
prolonging the siege. In spile of liis past experience, Ulugh Khan 
could not hasten the pace of operations, and tlie siege dragged on 
for about five months. In tlie end when disease and hunger began to 
stare tlie garrison in the face, the Rai decided to surrender. He sent 
messengers to the prince begging for quarter and oflPering to give up 
the fort. The imperial army occupied the fort, plundered the houses 
and demolished some public buildings. The Rai with all his relations 
and dependants was escorted to Delhi by Qadr Khan. lie was not, 
however, destined to bear the liumiliations of captivity. lie died 
before he could be presented before Ibe Sultan; he may have com- 
mitted suicide. 

Tlie conquests of Gutti, Kunt and Ma'abar were perhaps a conti- 
nuation of the Warangal compaign. It appears that Gutti at this time 
was in the hands of a Telugu chief, called Jaglapi Gangydeva. He 
surrendered it to Ulugh I^an. Rajamundry (Rajamahendri) was 
occupied by another imperial officer, Salar Alavi. A Pandyan chro- 
nicler places tile conquest of Madura by the Turks in 1323, which 
lends support to the presumption that the conquest must have been 
made by Ulugh Khan or one of his officers. 

Telingana now became a part of the Delhi empire and Ulugh 
Klian made provisional arrangements for its administration. He 
changed the name of Warangal to Sultanpur26 and divided the 
kingdom of Telingana into several administrative units. For the sake 
of convenience as much as from considerations of policy, he did not 
ignore local talent and utilized it as far as he could. He retained 
the old Hindu officers at their posts and accorded a generous treat- 
ment to some of the former ministers. Nor did he antagonize the 
population by acts of vandalism or the demolition of temples. Despite 
all this, the hold of the Delhi government on the region remained 
uncertain and shaky. The achievement of Ulugh Khan was acclaimed 
at the court with festive rejoidngs. 

THE JAJNAGAn EXPEDITION 

Another offshoot of the Telingana campaign was the expedition 
to Jajnagar27 (Orissa) undertaken to chastize Bhanudeva II (1306- 

26 TariUi-l Firuz Shalii, 450. 

27 FuluA-ut Salalin, 402-S. 
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28), who had given support to Rudra DevaSS and had entered into 
alliances with the chiefs of Gondwana. Ulugh Klian left Warangal 
about the middle of 1324 and, skirting along tlie eastern coast, sub- 
dued the petty naiks and seized Rajamahendri. When he reached tire 
frontier of Jajnagar, he was opposed by the Rai, who had a large 
arm}'^ at his beck and call. A sanguinarv conflict ensued at the end of 
which the forces of Dellii plundered the camp of the enemy, took 
much booty in addition to a whole train of war-elephants, whicli was 
taken to Telingana and from tliere despatched to Delhi. According to 
Isami, the Sultan conferred a robe of honour on Ulugh Khan for his 
brilliant exploits and celebrated the victory for two or three weeks 
with great pomp and eclat.29 An inscription at Rajamaliendri dated 
Ramazan 724/September 1324 refers to Ulugh Khan’s victories in 
Orissa and calls him ‘Khan of the world’.^O 

A MONGOL INVASION 

Operations in the Deccan had hardly been completed when a 
sudden tumult on the western frontier became a source of anxiety to 
the Sultan. Gurshasp, tlie governor of Samana, sent a message to in- 
form the court that two Mongol armies, led by Shir Mughul, had 
crossed the Lidus and were pressing forward.^i An army was im- 
mediately sent under tlie command of Malik Shadi, the naib wazir, 
and other officers; instructions were given to them to march to 
Samana and reinforce Gurshasp, who gave battle to tlie invaders at 
two places, inflicted crushing defeats on them and took a large 
number of prisoners. The triumphant army then returned to ‘ die 
capital where die officers were duh’^ rewarded. 

THE GUJARAT CAMPAIGN 

Shortly afterwards there was a rebellion in Gujarat. Isami neidier 
gives the names of its leaders nor indicates the place of the rebellion. 
He simply says that the rebels collected togedier inside a lofty 
fort.32 In fact, ever since the deadi of Alauddin Khalji this province 
had only nominally formed a part of the empire. The Sultan sent 
Malik Shadi to Gujarat to suppress the rebels. Shadi soon reached die 
trouble-spot and besieged the fort. Skirmishes continued for some 
time, but in the end the garrison resorted to a trick. Some of diem 
obtained the permission of Malik Shadi to enter his camp in order to 


28 Hajitid Dahir, III, 860. 

29 Fuiuh-us Sdlatin, 403. 

30 Archaeological Survetj of India, 1925-26, 150. 

31 Futuh-us Salaiin, 404. 

32 Ibid., 409 et seq. 
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entertain him with tlieir music and dancing. But the persons wearing 
female attire were soldiers in disguise, and had concealed arms and 
weapons under their dress. They took the Malik by surprise and 
stabbed him to death. This sudden development demoralized the 
imperial army, which broke up and fled pell-mell to Delhi. Ghiyasud- 
din was verj’ deeply hurt and pained at the tragic end of Malik Shadi, 
his trusted naib wazir. Isami does not tell us his authority, but stories 
of this type have been often related by both Hindu and Muslim 
medieval historians and have to be regarded with suspicion. 

THE BENGAL CAMPAIGN' 

The Gujarat campaign and Us disastrous end did not affect the 
Sultan’s programme in other parts of the country. Fratricidal quar- 
rels and internecine stnigglcs in Bengal had attracted his attention, 
and he organized an expedition to the eastern region. The circum- 
stances which favoured him in Bengal were as follows. An indepen- 
dent kingdom had been established in Bengal under Bughra Khan, 
the second son of Sultan Balban, who held sway over that region. 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, a descendant of Bughra Khan, died in 
1822, leaving four sons — Shthabuddin Bughra Shah, Nasiruddin, 
Ghiyasuddin Bahadur and Qutlu Khan. There was a fratricidal con- 
flict between the sons of Finiz, and Ghiyasuddin Bahadurs ambition 
created chaos cvery^vhere. He expelled Shihabuddin, who had suc- 
ceeded his father at Lakhnauli, murdered Qutlu Khan, and subject- 
ed Nasiniddin to pin-pricks. According to the 'RUjazus Salatin, 
Nasiruddin and Shihabuddin took refuge with Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
and implored his help in overthrowing their unscrupulous brother. 
But Isami says that when Ghiy.isuddin Tughluq had crossed the 
river Gorati on his way to Bengal, he was joined by Nasiruddin, who 
told the Sultan about his efforts to persuade his brother Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur, called Bura, to recognize the suzerainty of Delhi. Barani 
says that some nobles came from Lakhnauti and complained to the 
Sultan of the high-handedness of the ruler of Bengal. Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq responded to their appeal and decided to march in person 
to Bengal. 

Before embarking upon his eastern campaign, the Sultan made 
adequate arrangements for the governance of the empire during his 
absence. The unexpected Mongol invasion and the tragedy in Gujarat 
had been a sufficient warning. He sent for Ulugh i^an from the 
Dcccan and appointed a council of regency consisting of Ulugh Khan, 
Shahin (the akhur hek) and Ahmad Aj'az. He then feU Delhi for the 
east. When he arrived near Tirhut, Nasiruddin and some rais and 
zamindars of that region paid homage to him. Though Barani, Vahya, 
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Nizamuddin, Badauni and others designate Nasimddin as the ruler 
of Lakhnauti, the fact is that he had only claims on Lahknauti and 
was a fugitive from that place. He certainl)^ did not come to Dellii 
but he might have sent some of his supporters to solicit the assistance 
of Tughluq Shah; when tlie latter actually arrived on the borders of 
Tirhut, Nasiruddin explained to him the recalcitrant attitude of his 
brotlier. 

The Sultan appointed Bahram Klian with a host of other officers, 
including Zulchi and Nasiruddin, and ordered them to march on 
Laklinauti. The rival forces confronted each other near Lakhnauti 
and tire battle opened with an attack led by Bahadur on Zulchi, who 
commanded the centre. But he was easily pushed back and his army 
was thrown into confusion. The imperial forces pursued the retreat- 
ing Bengali soldiers for some distance. During his flight Bahadur was 
reminded of a beautiful slave-girl, who had been left behind in the 
abandoned camp. He returned post-haste, recovered her, and took to 
flight again. Having crossed two or three hills, he suddenly arrived 
near a river where he got stuck up in the quagmire. He was taken 
prisoner and produced before Bahram Khan. 

The victorious army returned to the imperial camp, where the 
prisoners of war were led before the Sultan who, on seeing Bahadur, 
offered thanks to God for the success achieved by his men. Isami 
remarks that at that time, besides the Sultan, there were two other 
kings in the camp-^ne who had come to make peace and the other 
who had resorted to war and had been defeated. Bahadur was put 
in chains; Nasiruddin was confirmed as tlie tributary iTiler of Lakli- 
nauti. Satgaon and Sonargaon were placed in charge of Tatar Khan. 
Letters of \fictory {fath namas) were read in the mosques of Delhi 
and the success of the imperial armies was celebrated with pomp.^s A 
coin bearing the names of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq and Nasiruddin 
Ibrahim Shah points to the existence of their joint sovereignty. 

THE ATTACK ON TIRHUT 

On his way back from Bengal tlie Sultan led an attack on Tirhut. 
Isami says that the Rai fled to tlie jungles, but was hotly pursued by 
the imperial army, which lost its way and had to cut down a large 
number of trees. After considerable difficulties the invaders reached 
a fort, but it was very strong and could not lie taken. The lands 
adjacent to it were laid waste and a large number of men were killed. 
Ghiyasuddin placed Tirhut under the charge of Ahmad Klian, son of 
Yal Talbagha,34 and started on his journey back to the capital. 

83 TarikJi-i Firud Shahi, 452. 

34 Futuh-iis Salatin, 418. 
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THE AFC II A SPUR TRAGEDY 

After his successful campaigns in Bengal and Tirhut, the Sultan 
proceeded by forced marches towards Tughluqabad which, accord- 
ing to Isami, had been founded on the eve of the eastern expedition. 
A temporary wooden pavilion was hastily erected at Afghanpur, a 
small village at a distance of three or four karohs from the new to\vn. 
Here the Sultan was welcomed, and he was to rest till an auspicious 
time for his entry into the capital. The formalities being over, fotnl 
w'as served. The Sultan partook of it along with some of the courtiers. 
‘When the maliks and amirs*, writes Barani, ‘came out to wash their 
hands, a ihunderbolt of calamity from the sky descended upon the 
people of the earth, and the roof of the pavilion, under which the 
Sultan was seated, fell all of a sudden, crushing him and five or six 
others to dealh.’^ 

*11115 tragic event has been the subject of considerable conlro- 
^’e^sy.'^ W^ilc Barani’s tantalizing brevity does not help us in 
examining the problem in all its aspects, Isami and Ibn-i Battuta 
supply some interesting information which needs critical e.xamination 
before it can be accepted. Ibn-i Battuta, who arrived in India almost 
eight years after the event, built up a chain of circumstances to sustain 
his theor)’ of evil motives on the part of his benefactor, Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq. Its starting point is a remark of Bahram Aiba 
addressed to Ghazi Nfalik that if the latter was reluctant to wear the 
crown, his son ^S’ould be elected. This is how the ungrateful Moorish 
traveller has imparted the first touch to the picture of misundcr- 

a5 TlirikJt-i Flruz Shalti, 452- Elliot's hamlalion of (Ke unilcrtincd portion as ‘a 
ihundrr-bolt from tbe sly dcscendf^ upon ttie eart}/ (\'ol. HI, 2-35) is misleading. 

36 The proWcni has been disctissed in all its details by Sir \\'t>l«cley Ilai" (/MS, 
July 1922, 330.31), Dr. Ishwari IVasad (A llktttry of Qarauna Turkt in Iiviui, 4S 
et seq). Dr. A. hlahdi Husain (The Rite and Vail of Muhatrimad bln Tu^duq, 60 
et seq) and Dr. Moinul Ilaq (3/tM/A7» Unicersity Journal, 1939: *Was Muhammad bin 
Tughtuq a ranicide?'). Sir W. Il^dg and Dr. bh^ari Prasad suspect Jauna Klian, while 
the last t\s-o exonerate him completely of all such charges. Dr. Ishwari Prasad has 
quoted a large numljcr of antborities to bring home tbe charge of parricide against 
him. To support his contention he drans upcm the «plicit and Implicit statements of 
Yahya Sirhtodi, Abul Fazl, Nizamuddin Ahmad, Radauni and others v.bo conBrm tie 
views o£ Isami and Ibo-i Battuta. On the otlser hand, Agha Mahdi Husain, placing his 
reliance on Ferishta, Ha/i Muhammad Qandhari, Rai Bindrahaa (Lubbut Tnfcarlkh-t 
Hind, lO, Ms, f. 3S) and Muhammad Bulaq (Hatlubtii Taltbln), has come to Just the 
opposite conclusion — namely that the fall the pavilion was only an accident and 
not the result of any conspiracy. Bat ibis inq>res«ive array of authorities on either side 
leaves out tbe common sense point of vkw. With the exception of Isami and Ibn-i 
Battuta, the other authors, cit^ hy the critics or admirers of Ulugh Khan, belong to a 
much later period, and each of them draws his cue from earlier works according to 
his own preferences. 
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standing between the fatlier and the son. The second touch is fur- 
nished in ascribing treasonable designs to Ulugh Khan on the 
occasion of the first campaign to Telingana. The picture is completed 
by Ibn-i Battuta when he refers to tlie grant of sovereignty to Ulugh 
Khan by Shaikli Nizamuddin Auliya in a state of ecstas\% and the 
prince’s lending his shoulders to tlie hearse of tlie Shaikli which, 
according to him, annoyed the Sultan. It is also reported that tlie un- 
bounded generosity of Ulugh Kliaii and the purchase of a large num- 
ber of slaves by him, had alienated the Sultan’s mind from liim. 
Finally, tlie prophesy of an astrologer that the Sultan would not 
return from tlie campaign alive is cited to create an atmosphere in 
which tlie prince’s complicity in some heinous conspiracy against his 
fatlier may not appear incredible. But curiousl}^ enough, Ibn-i Battuta 
has definitely stated that tlie pavihon was constructed in accordance 
with the instructions of tlie Sultan himself. 


Isami, who finished his work in 1350, describes the episode as 
follows : When the Sultan arrived near tlie Jumna, the prince hasten- 
ed to wait upon him and crossing the river, appeared in full view of 
the imperial army. On seeing tlie Sultan, he immediately dismounted 
from his horse, kissed tlie feet of his father, offered prayers for his 
long life and apologized for his shortcomings. Isami, unlike Ibn-i 
Battuta, has ascribed the construction of the pavilion to the initiative 
of Ulugh Klian, who entrusted the work to Ahmad Ayaz. He goes on 
to say that the Sultan did not embrace tlie prince opeii-heartedl)% 
because of tlie adverse reports which had been conve^'ed to him 
about his behaviour during his absence. The Sultan entered tlie 
pavilion, which had been lavishly decorated. Having taken his seat 
in it, he ordered the huge elephants to race in the yard in front of 
him. This caused vibrations in the ground and brought down tlie 
newly constructed pavilion. The Sultan was crushed to deatli undei 
it. The narrator concludes with tlie condemnation of the prince, who 
is alleged to have conspired widi Alimad Ayaz to bring about the 
death of his fatlier by making tempting promises to him. The fact 
that Ahmad Ayaz was subsequently appointed wazir by Ulugh Klian 

is cited in support of the allegation. , r t . r i 

Sultan Muhammad’s complicity in the death of his fatlier cannot 
be proved or disproved merely on tlie basis of positive or ambipous 
statements of contemporary or later historians. e s ou try o 

understand tlie totality of circumstances in w nci le .V 

occurred. If we piece together tlie various events, begiimmg \m e 
Tughluq revolution and ending with tlie accession o i u lamma 
bin Tughluq, we can form a fair estimate of the pro ^ ■Kii„crnn 
at a satisfactW-Conclusion. As- the ahhuv hek oi Nasiruddm .Kliusrau 
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Khan, Sultan Muhammad could not reconcile himself to the new 
set'Up. He fled from the court and joined his father at Dipalpur. He 
did not lag beliind in the struggle which ensued, and it was in recog- 
nition of his services that the title of Ulugh Khan was conferred on 
him. He was deputed to the supreme command of the army in its 
two campaigns against Telingana. Had his father suspected his 
lovalty. he would have withdrawn him from the Deccan. Isamis 
hint to this effect is only an indication of his hatred for Ulugh Khan. 
Finally, while leaving for Bengal, the Sultan included Ulugh Khan in 
the cojmcil of regency, whidi would have been impossible unless he 
had enjoyed the full confidence of his father. Moreover, lie had 
already been declared heir-apparent, and as such he could not have 
been assailed by any anxiety about the succession. 

The charge of being a parricide is based on the h^Tiothesis of 
strained relations between Ulugh Klian and his father, and a curious 
argument is put forsvard in this connection. It is stressed that much 
bitterness had arisen between Shaikli Nizamuddin Auliya and Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Tuglilucj because of the inquisitorial proceedings insti- 
luted bv the Sultan to recover money which Khusrau Khan bad sent 
to the Shaikh, and which the Shaikli was unable to reimburse as he 
had distributed the money amongst the poor. It is further argued 
that since the Shaikh and Ulugh Khan were on friendly terms, rcla« 
lions between the Sultan and his son must have been unirappy. But 
the .stage at which this strain arose has not been pointed out. It could 
not have been coeval with the accession of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq to 
the throne, because sucii a supposition militates against the chain of 
events cited abov’e. Nor can it be believed that intimacy between 
Ulugh Khan and llie Shaikli Ii.id developed during the Sultans 
absence in Bengal. Over and alwe cvcrytliing else, no historian has 
associated politics with tlie name of the Shaikh. Following the tradi- 
tions of the Chishti siirilah, he even abstained from visiting llie courts 
of kings, not to speak of dabbling in politics which was entirely 
against his nature. In short, even presuming tliat the Sultan did not 
entertain a friendly regard for flic Shaikli, to conclude that it affected 
his relations svith his own son is straining the argument too far. It is 
also not warranted by facts. 

Ibn-i Battuta’s version is based on hearsay, and the same applies 
to the statements of Isami, who clearly admits that he had heard llie 
stor)’ from old men, though he is not reluctant to admit that the 
building, having been newly constructed, collapsed because of the 
vibrations caused by the running of elephants. He could have stopped 
his narrative and retained its but in his frenzy to denounce 

Ulugh Khan, he added the strwy of a conspirac)’ unmindful of the 
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fact that he was contradicting himself. He does not even hint that 
the elephants were made to race at the instance of Ulugh Khan; this, 
according to Isami, was done at the order of the Sultan who was 
destined to die on account of an accident, and not owing to any cons- 
piracy. Isami has prefaced his remarks about the part of Ulugh Klian 
by saying that a discreet man can interpret the event like tliis, which 
shows that he himself was not certain of its veracity. Ibn-i Battuta, 
who wrote even later than Isami, refers only to one elephant which 
Ulugh Klian had presented to the Sultan. The moment it entered the 
pavilion, the structure collapsed, killing tlie Sultan and his young 
son, Mahmud. The story as recorded by him appears to be unworthy 
of credence, though he has narrated it on the authoritv of a pious 
man like Shaikh Ruknuddin. Incidentally, it appears amazing that 
Shaikh Ruknuddin, who was on tlie best of terms with Muliammad bin 
Tugliluq, should have taken a foreigner into confidence about this 
matter regarding the reigning monarch. Perhaps Ibn-i Battuta’s memory 
failed him or he deliberately and maliciously associated a saint’s name 
to lend an air of authenticity to his otherwise incredible statement. 

Having thus disposed of the ewdence of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami, 
it appears to be appropriate to adduce some circumstantial ewdence 
to controvert the charge of parricide preferred by modem and 
medieval writers. In tlie first place, after the assumption of roval 
authority, reciprocal affection continued between Muliammad bin 
Tugliluq and his motlier. Secondly, his claim to the throne was 
challenged neidier by any of his suiwiving brotliers nor by any group 
of nobles, and there is no mention of their loyal ti' having been jiur- 
chased by promises of rewards and promotions. Finally, Ulugh Khan’s 
nature belies such an allegation against him. He was nonnaUy kind- 
hearted and affectionate towards the members of his famih'. 

Tlie view advanced by some scholars that the jiaviliou was 
destroyed by lightning must be examined witli reference to the time 
of the death of the Sultan. Dr. Ishwari Prasad places it in Rabiul 
Awwal A.H. 725 (or Februar}'-Maich 1325) which, according to him, is 
not tlie time when lightning is generally ex-pectcd. On the other hand. 
Dr. Mahdi Husain, on the authority of Ali Alimad Hasan, the author 
of Basaimiil Uns and a courtier of Sultan Ghivasuddin Tughluq, whom 
he had accompanied in tlie Laklinauti ex-pedition, places the event in 
May 1325, when hot winds were blowing and the temperature was 
verx’^ high. But Ali Ahmad does not refer to lightning. 

It is difficult to understand as to why the cryptic and euphemistic 
expression of Barani has been subjected to so much scmtinv and why 
he has been accused of the charge of suppressio veri. Perhaps he 
never intended to mean that the building was struck by lightning. He 
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only wanted to convey tlie impression that a calamitous event had 
ocaixred. which in Us suddenness and intensliy was lilce the fall of 
lightning. In these circumstances it would be quite fair to accept the 
versions of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami that the pavilion collapsed because 
it had been hurriedly constructed and Us foundations were not strong. 
In fact, it was a temporary structure for a temporary purpose. But the 
motive attributed to Ulugh Khan by these historians cannot be 
accepted. Tliey are unnatural and militate against circumstantial 
evidence. 

THE SULTAN AND SHAIKH NIZAM UDDIN AULIYA 

It is said that Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tugbluq’s relations with Shaikli 
Nizamuddin Auliya, the greatest sufi-saint of the period, were far from 
cordial. The reasons for tliis estrangement are given as follows, Kliusrau 
Khan, on his accession, sent a gift of five lakli iankat to tlie Shaikli, 
who accepted them but, as was the practice of his khanqah, distri- 
buted the entire amount amongst the needy and the poor. UTien 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq came to the throne, he demanded back money 
from all recepients of Kliusrau Klians favours. To this royal demand 
the Shaikli replied that since the money belonged to the public treasury 
(baitul mat) be had distributed it among tlie people. This reply, it is 
said, offended the Sultan and he became hostile towards tlie Shaikli. 
This seems to be a verj' e\aggeraled view of the situation. Gliiyas- 
uddin Tughluq had been a prominent officer of the stale since the aay.s 
of Jalaluddin Kiialji and, as such, he must have knoum the Shaikh and 
his pious and dedicated ways of life. According to Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragli of Dellii, gifts and presents ilowed into his khanqah conti* 
nuouslv like the water of tlie Jumna.^ But the Shaikh, Nasiruddin 
Chiragh continues, never kept anything for the morrow. He accepted 
gifts with one liand and distributed them M'itli the other. Ajiart from 
tlus, the Shaikh had throughout maintained an attitude of superb 
indifference towards mundane affairs. lie never \isited the rulers and 
never dabbled in pobtics. ‘While monarchs c'atne and went’, ivrites 
Dr. Waiiid Mirza, ‘and dimastics rose and fell, while ambitious princes 
fought and contested, conspired and planned, and while courtiers 
flattered and betrayed, the saint stuck to tlie duty wliich be had 
imposed upon himself and carried on Ills work of spiritual salvation 
calmly and quietly in his sequestrated monastery at Ghi)’aspur.''^ 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq c-ould not possibly hai’c been ignorant of all 
this, and knowing all this, he could not have resented the Sliaikli’s 
remarks. 

37 Khairul Majtslis, 257. 

38 Life and Works of Amir Khusrau, 155. 
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Another reason for this alleged estrangement is said to have been 
the Shaikli’s fondness of audition parties {sama). Amir Khurd, the 
author of Siyarul Aiilhja, has given us details of the incident, which 
should be seen' in its proper perspective. From the earliest years of 
the foundation of the sultanat of Delhi, the itJama had been critical 
of the mystic practice of holding audition parties, and they had even 
prevailed upon Iltutmish to hold a mahzar on this issue against Qazi 
Hamiduddin Nagauri.39 Similarly, during the time of Ghivasuddin 
Tughluq some ulama, who were jealous of Shaikh Nizamuddiii Auliya’s 
tremendous influence o^'er the people, raised a great hue and cry 
against the Shaikh’s practice of holding frequent sama parties and 
presented the matter before the Sultan in such religious colours that 
he could not but convene a meeting of scholars to consider the religious 
and legal aspects of the problem. Shaikli Nizamuddin Auliya was 
also invited to attend the meeting and to explain his attitude to the 
tilama and convince them. Since there were certain xilama, who had 
personal grudges against the Shaikh and wanted to discredit him, they 
misbehaved at the meeting. The Sultan’s attitude was that of a 
neutral observer. The Shaikli was, however, distressed at the arrogance 
and narrow-mindedness of the ulama. When the Shaikli cited a hadis 
(saying of the Prophet) in support of his action, tlie ulama cried out 
that they did not want a hadis, but a verdict of Imam Abu Hanifa 
on the matter. The Shaikli was jiained at this attitude of disrespect 
towards the traditions of the Prophet and, according to Amir Kliurd,40 
predicted a miserable future for the insolent ulama. In die whole 
ejiisode diere is little or nothing to suggest that Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
himself was, in the least, disrespectful to the Shaikli. The uproar of 
the ulama in the presence of the Sultan, however, may have created 
the impression that perhaps these scholars enjoyed his tacit support; 
but there is no evidence to substantiate this view and, in fact, the 
Sultan made several attempts to make tiiem behave coolly. Apart from 
this, he was so thoroughly convinced of the point of view of the Shaikh 
that he rejected the proposal of the Qazi to declare satna illegal. 

The stoiy that the Sultan had sent a message to the Shaikli asking 
him to vacate Delhi before he entered the capital after his successful 
Bengal campaign, and that the Shaikh had remarked in reply Delhi 
is still far off’ (Hantiz Delhi dur ast) is a later fabrication and lacks 
contemporaiy confirmation. The Shaikli was seriousl}' ill at this time 
and had given up eating for some forty days before his death.4l He 

39 Fuluh-us Salalin, 117-20 

40 Siyarul Auliya, 531. , , , , , . r 

41 Ibn-i Battuta's statement that the Shaikh had died ])eforc the accident of tlie 
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was more busy with God at this time than with the Sultan’s return or 
the prince’s future. Credulous writers of later years have given the 
entire episode of the Sliaikh’s relationship witli Ghiyasuddin a 
complexion which has no historical authenticity. 

ESTIMATE 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq was a sovereign of uncommon abili- 
ties, clear-headed, firm and methodical- Like many other rulers, ho 
rose to the top from small beginnings and laid no claim to blue blood. 
Unlike Balban he had no fictitious royal genealogy fabricated for 
himself. He depended for his position on his o\vn merits. His rise was 
not meteoric. He gradually moved up from rank to rank, gathering 
experience and gaining insight into men and their affairs. By tempera- 
ment he was cool and calculating. In moments of crisis he stood firm 
like a rock. Though trained in the methods of Alauddin Khalj'i, he 
refrained from rulhlessness. He possessed a kind and generous heart, 
and was devout and God-fearing. According to Barani, his personal 
life was chaste and pure, and he was free from all those blemishes 
which tarnished the character of many medieval monarchs. 

In temodelUng his administrative system, he followed a middle path 
which combined firmness with fairness. He enacted a code of laws 
for the guidance of his officers and for securing uniformity in their 
decisions. Like Balban, he was keen on surrounding himself with able 
men, but unlike Balban he had no fads concerning purity of blood. In 
his eyes only merit counted, and not wealth or birth. Ho firmly put 
dmvn corruption and embezzlement. In order to save his officers from 
pet^ temptations, he paid them well. He was fair and just towards his 
people. His revenue reforms must liave immensely benefited the 
Hindu intermediaries, because he restored their privileges and per- 
quisites. In his army also there was a fair percentage of Hindu officers 
and soldiers. Though faced with the necessity or placating his co- 
religionists, he was not prepared to go beyond certain limits. He did not 
hesitate in compelling the uhma to disgorge their ill-gotten gains from 
Khusrau Khan, and in this respect he treated them on a par with the 
soldiers and other persons. He reorganized the departments of police 
and justice, which inspired wholesome fear and respect in the hearts 
of the people. The highways became safe from robbers and thieves, 
and peace and security prevailed in the empire. His military system 

Sultan is atrsurd. The ShaiLIi died on 28 Ilabi 11 and the Sultan died in Rabi I of tlie 
same year 

Tlie ShaikVs long and painful illness seems to have been stoppage of urination 
owing to the gro^\ib of the prostate gland, a disease of old age for which the physicians 
of those da)’s bad no remedy. 
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was efficient. A seasoned soldier and a successful general, lie had 
almost a paternal affection for his soldiers. 

In short, tlie founder of the Tughluq dynasty was a sovereign of 
wide sympathies, of firm determination and sound judgement. He was 
keen to resuscitate the healthy traditions of the Delhi sultanat. He 
gave a new meaning to the methods and ideals of Alauddin Khalji and, 
by removing the sharp edge of cruelty from them, he rendered them 
more acceptable and workable. He could not be an innovator, but he 
did play successfully the role of a preserver and consolidator. His 
achievements mark the growth of liberal tendencies in the^adminis- 
tratii'e system of the Delhi sultanat. 



n. SULTAN MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ 
( 1324 - 51 ) 


Perhaps no other sultan of medieval India has excited so much 
curiosity about himself and provoked so much criticism of his policies 
as Muhammad bin Tughluq. His reign of riventy-six years is a fasci- 
nating but tragic story of schemes and projects correctly conceived, 
badly executed and disastrously abandoned. His ingenious mind was 
as quick in formulating new plans as it was slow in understanding the 
psychology of the people. He could never establish that rapport and 
mutual understanding with his subjects, which was so necessary for 
the successful implementation of his schemes. He doubted the inten- 
tions of the people, and the people suspected his motives. A yawning 
gulf appeared between him and his siiDjects and it went on widening 
with tne passage of time. Each project left its ominous trail on the 
other till at last the whole atmosphere became surcharged with bitter- 
ness and hostility. 

Nohvithslanding all this, Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign forms a 
watershed in the history of the Delhi sultanat because it was under 
him that it reached its highest watermark; but then a reaction also 
set in and one rebellion after another sapped the foundations of his 
power. The Sultan strove ceaselessly throughout his reign to push 
ahead his concept of the political and administrative unity of India, 
but when he closed his cj’es in death a number of independent king- 
doms had raised their heads and the sultanat had retreated to its old 
frontiers. An inevitable consequence of this tragic denouement of 
his life was that all sorts of prejudices, consciously or unconsciousl)’, 
entered in all assessments of his thoughts and projects. He was either 
painted as an ‘ill-starrcd idealist’ or condemned as a bloofl-thirsly 
tyrant (khiini). Those who found an excuse or an explanation for his 
failure in his scholarly make-up ignored the fact that, despite all bis 
academic interests, Muhammad bin Tughluq was essentially and basi- 
cally a soldier and a man of action, who spent more time on the battle- 
field than even Balban or Alaiiddin Khalji, and that his policies should, 
therefore, be judged as such. Here an attempt has been made to 
examine Muliammad bin Tughluq’s thought and behaviour in its 
historical milieu and in all its lights and shades. 
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ACCESSION 

Since Gliiyasuddin Tughluq had already designated Ulugh Khan 
as his heir-apparent, 1 his elevation to tlie throne was smooth and 
without any opposition. After a state-mourning of fort)^ da)'s for the 
deatli of his father, he decided to celebrate his coronation at Delhi. 
So long he had lived at Tughluqabad, but now he entered the old city 
and, as a happy and auspicious omen, seated himself on the tlirone 
in the Daulat Kliana, which had witnessed the coronations of many 
previous sultans of Delhi.2 The city of Delhi was beautifully and 
lavi-slily decorated for the festival; cupolas were erected; and richly 
embroidered and artistically decorated sheets of cloth were hung all 
along the streets, bazars and lanes of the capital. When tlie royal 
procession entered the city, gold and silver coins were scattered right 
and left and were even thrown on to tlie balconies and into the laps 
{damans) of the spectators. As the Sultan proceeded to the Daulat 
Khana tlirough the Badaun Gate, there was a profuse rain of gold 
and silver’. ‘All people’, writes Barani, ‘men and women, young and 
old, children and grown-ups, free-born and slaves, Muslims and Hindus, 
shouted praises and blessed Sultan Muliammad and filled their hand- 
kerchiefs (dastarchas), purses, and pockets with coins of gold and 
silver. Dellii looked like a garden profusely blooming with white and 
I'ellow flowers.’S Barring Alauddin Klialji, such pedantic display of 
generosity at the very outset of a reign had not been seen dmfng the 
time of any other sultan of Delhi.4 

Both Isami and Barani have used this happ)' beginning of his reign 
as a contrast-background to the delineation of the subsequent atmos- 
phere of horror and hatred tliat prevailed during his regime. Soon after 
his accession, he adopted the name Muhammad (formerly he was 
known by his Hindis name, fauna) and announced Ahiil Mitjahid as his 
epithet.6 According to Isami, he assured the people of his determination 

1 The author of Tarikh-i Ma'stimi (64) says that his fadier had conferred upon him 
the title '-^ultan Muhammad Shah’ but this is not confirmed by any early authority. 

2 Firuz Shahi, 450. 

3 Ibid., 457. 

4 Though based on liearsay,' the following account of Makhduma-i Jahan, mother 
of the Sultan, as given by Ibn-i Battuta {Rclda, Eng. tr., Gaekwads Oriental Series, 
118), gives some idea of the eclat and splendour with which the occasion was cele- 
brated : ‘But she has lost her eyesight, which came about in this way. M'hen her son 
ascended tlie throne, all the ladies and the daughters of maliks and amirs, dressed 
in their best clothes, came to pay their respects. She was seated on a gold throne 
studded with jewels. All of them bowed to her. Then all of a sudden she lost her 
eyesight.’ 

5 Futuh-us Salalin, Madras edition, 421. 

6 Ibid., 421; Rclda, 56. 
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to follow ill the footsteps of his deceased father, and declared: ‘Every 
old man in my territory is like a father to me and every young man 
is like (my brother), Bahram Klian, in my affection.’^ 

A well-established tradition of the Delhi sultatiat was the appoint- 
ment of many high officials at the time of the coronation and the 
conferment of titles and honours on persons chosen to constitute the 
main core of the governing class of the new regime. Curiously enough, 
Barani has omitted this list of appointments, but Yahya Sirliindi sup- 
plies the necessary details.® According to him the Sultan conferred 
the following posts and titles at this time; 

‘Malik Firuz — naib-i barhek; Malik Ayaz — Khicaja-i JaJtan; Malik 
Qabul — Malik Kabir, Malik Sartez — Imadiil Mulk; Malik Khurram 
Mubiz — Zahiriil Juijtish-, Hamid Kumli — Raziul Mulk; Malik Pindar 
Klialji — Qadr KJian, and the u/ta of Lakhnauli; Malik Husamuddin 
Abu Raja — Nizamid Mulk and the wizarat of Lakhnauti; Malik 
Izzuddin Yahya Bandat — A'zamul Mulk and the iqta of Satgaon; 
Maulana Qawamuddin — Qullugh Khan and the office of vakil-t 
dar; Muhammad, eldest son of Maulana Qawamuddin — Alp Khan 
and the iqta of Gujarat, Maulana Kamaluddin, brother of Qawam- 
uddin— sodr-i fahan; Maulana Nizamuddin, another brother of 
Qawamuddin — Alimul Mulk; Nizamuddin Kamal Surkh — Mukhli- 
stil MuBc; Sluhab SuUanI — Taful Mulk; Maulana Yusuf — Dawarul 
Mulk; Malik Qiran — Safdarul Mulk; Afalik Begi — ^arduxoatdar; 
Malik Shihabuddin Abu Raja — Mtdikul Tujfar and the iqta of 
Nausari.' 

For a proper assessment of the role of Muhammad bin Tuglilur] 
in the history of the Delhi suftanat, it is necessary to construct, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the chronology of his reign and to 
analyse his basic political and religious concepts. With the help of 
one we can follow the sequence of events, and with the other the logic 
of these events during the period of his hectic rule. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Chronology presents a very complicated problem for one trying 
to analyse the various measures of the Sultan and their reactions in 
terms of causal connections. Barani was guided by the character and 
intensity of the impact that the Sultan’s various projects had on his 
own mind rather dian their historical sequence.^ Ibn-i Battuta is 

7 ruluh'US Sedatin, 422. 

8 Muharak SJuthi, 08. 

0 He frankly admits this, sec Firuz Sitdhi, 478. 
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reliable for incidents that occurred during his stay in India, but is 
not helpful about events tliat took place before liis arrival. The two 
versified accounts of Muliammad bin Tughluq— that of Isami and 
Badr-i Chach — are more helpful in constructing a chronological fi'ame- 
work of his reign. The following sequence of events emerges from a 
study of all the available sources of his reign — ^political chronicles, 
poetical works, numismatic and epigraphic evidence, mystic records 
and accounts of foreign travellers. 

According to Barani, Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the throne 
at Tughluqabad in a.h. 72.5/132.5.10 Isami gives a.h. 724/132411 as the 
date of his accession and he is supported by evidence available from 
other sources, (a) Ibn-i Battuta says tliat Ghiyasuddin Tughluq raled 
for four years.l2 It is clear from Kliusrau’s Tughluq Namazs that he 
had ascended the tlirone on 2 ShaTsan 720/7 September 1320. This 
would make a.h. 724/1324 the year of his death, and natmally the 
year of Muliammad bin Tughluq’s accession, (b) A farmanX‘^ of 
Muliammad bin Tugliluq granted to the descendants of Shaikh Hamid- 
uddin Sufi Nagauri is dated 14 Zil Hij 724/21 November 1324. (c) It 
is possible to reconcile the statements of Barani and Isami if we place 
Miniammad bin Tughluq’s accession in Zil Hij 724/November- 
December 1324 and his coronation forty days later, i.e. in a.h. 725/ 
1325. 

One of the earfiest events of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign was 
the invasion of Tarmashirin Khan. Yahya Sirhindi gives 729/1328 as 
the date of this invasioii.15 Ferishta,!® however, says tliat it took place 
ill 727/1.326-27 and his date is supported by circumstantial evidence. 
Isami refers to the conquest of Kalanaur and Farashur (Peshawar) by 
the Sultan very soon after his accession. 17 Perhaps the campaign 
which led to the conquest of Kalanaur and Peshawar was midertaken 
after this invasion in order to consolidate tlie position in the frontier 
areas and to create an effective bulwark against Mongol incursions. 


10 Ibid., 456. 

11 Futuh-us Salalin, 421. 

12 Rehia, 50. 

13 Tughluq Nama, 132 et seq. 

14 See Saroorus Sadur (Ms. in Habibganj collection of tbe Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity Library). It is a collection of the conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi of 
Nagaur; and since it was compiled during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlutj, it 
gives very interesting information about the Sultan. The Habibganj Ms. has some other 
valuable documents, like the farman referred to above, appended to it. 

15 Mubarak Shahi, 101. 

16 Ferishta, I, 134. 

17 Futuh-us Salatin, 423-24.- 
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Tlic first rebellion of Muhammad bin Tugbluq’s reign was 
organized by his cousin, Baliauddin Gursliasp. According to IsamilS it 
took place two years after the Sultans accession, i.c. in 727/L326-27, 
A few months after the execution of Curshasp, the concjuest of 
Kondliana was undertaken. to The campaign against Gurshasp took 
several months, because he held out for two months at Kunita and for 
one month at Maliendrag. lie was arrested ^vhen he crossed over to 
Dwara Samudra. All this must have taken at least five to six months. 
Isami sa)s that the siege of the Kondliana fort lasted eight months.20 
Calculated on this basis, the conquest must have been completed 
sometime in the middle of 728/1328. 

Isami sa)'s that the Sultan received the news of the revolt of 
Bahram Aiba Kishiu Klian when lie was resting at Devagiri after his 
campaign against Kondhana.^i It may, therefore, be placed sometime 
in 728/1327-28. Barani gives no date but considers it the first rebel- 
lion of the reign.22 

It appears from Isami’s account that the rebellion of Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur Shah took place almost simultaneously with the campaign 
against Bahram Aiba, but the Sultan received the report about its 
successful suppression when he had completed In’s operations against 
Aiba.23 Thus, it may be presumed that it took place some time late in 
728/1328 or early in 729/1328-29. Numismatic evidence supports this 
inference. The available joint currency of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur and 
Muhammad bin Tughluq does not go beyond 728/1328. 

It appears from Isami tliat the Sultan issued orders for the exodus 
to Devagiri after his return to Dellii from Multan24 and prior to the 
introduction of the token cuiTcnty%25 Isami’s account implies that the 
token currency was introduced as a measure of punishment for the 
refractory attitude of the people, who had been sent to Daulatabad.28 
Numismatic evidence shows that the token currency was introduced 
in 730/1329-30.27 Tire exodus to Devagiri may, therefore, he placed 
ill 729/1328-29. 

According to Isami the token currency was withdrawn three yeats 

18 IhUl., -124. 

19 Ibid., 413. FttiiUla givcv 7-l*l/ni8 whtcU ii cljvlwisly in«jrt«;l. 

20 Fuluh-us Solaiin, 412 et teq, 

21 Ibid., 4i3. 

22 Firus SivafiC, 478. 

23 Fultih-us Saiatin, 444-43. 

24 Ibid., 445-46. 

25 Ibid., 459-60. 

26 Ibid.. 459-60. 

27 MSB, XVII. 1921, Xo. 1, 147-52. 
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alter its introcluction.28 Numismatic evidence corroborates this. All 
the available token coins belong to 730/1329-30, 731/1330-31 and 
732/1331-32 only .29 

Ziyauddin Barani sa)'s30 that the Sultan enlisted 370,000 horsemen 
lor the conquest of Kliurasan, but they were disbanded after a year 
because the treasurj- was unable to pay their salaries any longer. Then 
10,000 soldiers were sent to Qarachil. No contemporary or near- 
contemporar}’ work gives us the exact year in which the army for 
Khurasan was enlisted. Still it is possible to fix the approximate 
period. The failure of the monsoon in 1333 left the Sultan no alter- 
native but to seize the grain of the Doab peasants, and when Ibn-i 
Battuta reached Delhi in March 1334, he found the citizens being 
given rations for the next six montlis.3i The Sultan left for the South 
in mid-winter 1334-35, to suppress the rebelHon of Ma'abar, and when 
he returned after two and a half years, the ‘bulk’ — or ‘two-thirds’ — of 
his araiy had perished in the bubonic plague, while the famine conti- 
nued. For the next ten years the central authority was paralysed; so 
neither tlie Khurasan plan nor the Qarachil campaign can be put after 
1333. Now Mir Kliurd, who was born about 1310, tells us82 in a 
jjassage (quoted later) that the Sultan had begun his jJrojDaganda for 
the Kliurasan campaign in the year of the exodus (1329). Next year he 
issued his token currency. Its success would have given him the silver 
he needed, but its failure left him no alternative but to redeem his 
bronze coins and to disband the army. The Khurasan arm)' must have, 
thei'efore, been enlisted in 1330-31 and disbanded in the following 
year. The Sultan’s relief measures, foundation of Saragdwari, etc. 
followed the outbreak of famine. According to Barani -tlie Sultan 
removed his name from the coins and substituted tliat of the Khalifa 
after his return from Saragdwari.33 The coins without the Sultan’s 
name belong to 741/1340-41.34 According to Ibn-i Battuta die Sultan 
had stayed at Saragdwari for two and a half years.35 This would 
mean that he returned from Saragdwari before 741/1340 and that the 
toivn of Saragdwari had been founded late in 738/1338 or early in 
739/1338. 

During the decade beginning in 729/1328 and ending in 739/' 
1338, that is from the exodus to Devagiri to the foundation of the city 

28 Fiituh-us Salatin, 460. 

29 JASB, XVII, 1921, No. 1, 147-52. 

30 Finiz Shahi, 477. 

31 Rehia, 117. 

32 Shjarul Auliija, 271. 

33 Firuz Slialii, 492. 

34 Thomas, Chronicles of the Palliau Kings of Delhi, 259-60. 

35 Rchla, 87, III. 
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of Saragdwari, the Sullan had to deal with a number of rebellions, 
the two most conspicuous being tlie rebellions of Ma'abar and Bengal, 
which broke out in 735/1334 and 739/1338 respectively. The inde- 
pendent coins of Jalaluddin Shah of Ma'abar dale back to 735/13-34,3Q 
and it may be presumed on that account that his rebellion took i)lace 
about that time. Tlie rebellion of Fakhruddin Shall in Bengal took 
place sometime in 739/1338. Ibis date can be fixed on the basis of 
the following calculation. According to Isami this rebellion took place 
after the return, of Muhammad bin Tughluq from Daulatabad.'J7 
Ibn-i Battuta informs us that the Sultan returned from Daulatabad 
after two and a half years. Since he started for Ma'abar in Jamadi I 
735/December 1334-Januaiy 1335, his return would be in 737/1336- 
37. A coin'38 of Fakhruddin Shah, which is dated 737/1336-37, 
supports the above date. 

According to Isami, Delhi was repopulated after fourteen years of 
\vildemess.89 This means that the permission to go to Dellii was given 
to the people in 743/1342, but Barani definitely states that the Sultan, 
probably on account of the plague, gave a general permission to the 
people to go to Delhi when he was on his way from Telingana. Two 
or three carawans, whicli had stayed on there, were sent to Delhij 
others who were happy in die Maharashtra territory continued to Jive 
there with their wives and children’, remarks Barani.^o It means that 
during the years 735-737/1335437 all those emigres of Dellii, wlio 
wanted to do so, had returned to the north. 

In 741/1340-1, according to Ibn-i Battuta, ‘the Sultan ordered tlie 
remission of duties in his empire adding that no tax should be realiz- 
ed from the people except the zakat (import duties) and ushr (land 
tax).’41 

36 JRAS. 1922, 344; 1902, 673. 

37 Futuli-us Salatin, 471. 

38 Thomas, Chronics, 263. 

39 Futuh-us Sabtln, 262. 

40 Flruz Shahi, 481. 

41 Reh!*, 84. This ntevls thsitwiailkm It wol scCw, as U wmctitne* 

thought, to the general taxation poticy of ihe Sultan. It deals with non-sluirrat tar® 
levied on irr^orts and should be read with the foltewing statement made earlier hy 
Ibn-i Battuta on pages 12-13: 'At the lime of our ariival it was the coitom at MuUan 
that one-fourth of the commodities brought by the merchants was appropriated b)' the 
state and on every horse was levied a tax of seven dinars. Two years after our arrival 
in India the Sullan remitted these later. And he ordered that nothing should ho 
realized from the merchants (an-nas} except the sakat and ushr, u.hen he took the oath 
of allegiance to Abut Abbas, the Ablnuid Cellph.' In this passage Ibn-i BatUitas 
memory erred in Indicating the period as 'two >cars after his arrival fn India which 
would mean 735/1335. The dale given on page 84 is correct and also corresponds to 
the latter part of his statement that it was after his oath of allegiance to the Caliph- 
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Three rebellions broke out when the Sultan was staying at Sarag- 
dwari— (i) the rebellion of Aiiiul Mullc Multani; (ii) tire rebellion of 
Shihabuddin Nusrat Klian; and (iii) the rebellion of Ah Shah Nathu. 

The dates of the remaming events of the Sultans reign are known 
and will be givezi as we proceed. But this chronology of tlie first 
sixteen j ears of the reign, though only approximate, will help us in 
putting events in their chronological and causal sequence. Barani 
definitely sa)'S tliat he has not followed tire time-sequence, and 
curiously enough, no modem historian has attempted to put the most 
important events of the reign in their historical order. 

THE I’OLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 
AND ATTITUDES OF THE SULTAN 

The Sultan’s refigious and political ideas deserve careful con- 
sideration as many of his attitudes were conditioned by them and 
had a bearing on many of his projects and administrative policies. 

1) Muhammad bin Tughluq possessed an unusual originality of 
mind. He was never satisfied witli stereotyped solutions of problems. 
He hated traditional and conventional approach in all matters. Barani 
has referred to this quality of the Sultan’s mind in different contexts, 
using different words — ikhtivaah,^^ when he deals witli his political 
activities, and tahkimat-i mujaddid,'^^ when referring to his quaint 
attitude in religious and other matters. 

2) Politically the keynote of the Sultan’s thought was his desire 
to achieve the political and administrative unity of India. He was 
anxious to hquidate the barriers — ^political as well as intellectual — 
which separated the North from the South. Perhaps no ruler after 
Asoka had visualized India as a political and administrative unit in 
the same way as Muhammad bin Tughluq. His Deccan experiment 
led to the rapid cultural transformation of the South. From Delhi to 
Daulatabad it was now one world. While his armies were moving 
from Daulatabad to Multan and from Bengal to Gujarat, mystics, 
scholars, merchants, poets and administrators anniliilated the distance 
which, for centuries, had narrowed down the vision of the Indian 
people. 

3) When Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the throne or Dellii, 
tlie Central Asian scene was in a state of constant flux. The power of 
the II Klians had declined and Timur had not yet been bom. There 
was a vacuum in the political life of Central Asia. Could he fill in 

42 Firuz Shahi, 462-63. 

43 Ibid., 467, 470. ? 

Also 471 where Barani refers to ahkamul mujaddida wa awamtrid mukliian ah as 

causes of rebellions. 
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that vacuum? Muliamniacl bin Tughluq’s restless political spirit asked 
him that question, and got an answer in the affirmative. lie initiated 
what may very appropriately be called an era of higher imperialism', 
whose spirit one finds articulate in his Kliurasan project, apart from 
his other measures. Barani has very neatly expressed this aspect of 
the Sultan’s thought and ambitiuii in the following words: 'On 
account of the high ambition, which was ingrained in the peerless 
personality of Sultan iMuhaminad, if the whole fourth of the 
inhabited globe (rubi inaskun)** was brouglit under the control of his 
slaves, and the entire world from east to west, and from north to 
south, became the tax-payer to his exchequer, and the people of the 
world became subservient to his orders, and the currency in his name 
circulated in the whole of the inliabited world {riibi maskiin); yet if 
some one said that some land in some island or a piece of territory 
equal to the size of a room in some country had not been brought 
under liis control, his river-like liearl and his world-conquering spirit 
would not have found peace till that island or that little room-space 
had been brought under subjection to him. Owing to the high ambi- 
tions, exalted aspirations, great love of honour and extraordinary 
sense of prestige that was rooted in his mind, he desired to stalk in 
the world like Kaimurs and Faridun, and to behave towards the peo- 
ple like Jamshed and Kaikliusrau. In fact, be would not have been 
content merely with llie status of Alexander (of Macedonia) but tried 
to attain to the position of Solomon so that ruling boUi over men and 
he could combine prophethood (nwhuicflt) with suhonot, and 
counting the king of every country as his slave, issue his commands 
from his capital both as a prophet and a sultan.’ 

4) The idea of the political and cultural isolation of India was 
gall and wormwood to Muhammad bin Tugbluq. lie believed in 
close diplomatic, cultural and economic contacts with the outside 
world. The remission of many taxes on imports in 741/1340*41 may 
be read in this context. His political vision extended far beyond India 
and embraced countries up to Egypt on one side and China and 
Khurasan on the other. In fact, with the rise of Muhammad bin 
Tugbluq to power a new phase l>cgan in the history of India’s diplo- 
matic relations with the world outside. One hears of embassies pour- 

44 Medieval geographers believed the earth to l>e a gluhe, hut thought that only 
onc-fourth of it— Eurasia and northern Africa— to l>e inhalntcd. The sea, they helic''- 
ed, covered the remaining threc-foorlhs of the glolx^ The inhabited ons-fourth (fubi- 
maskun) they again dividetl into seven climes {haft of/lim). 

45 Jins arc invisible btings referred to in the Quran. Soloman, son of David, for.y 
bined the offices of the prophet and the hing and lioth men .and jiiit were under J is 
control. In this respect he surpassed all other rulers. 
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ing in at his court from different parts of Asia. The Iraq embassy sent 
by Musa; the Chinese embassy sent by Toghan Timur; the Klnvaraz- 
mian embassy sent by the Princess Turabak, wife of Qutlu Damur, 
ruler of Khwarazm; the arrival of Amir Saifuddin, son of the chief of 
the Arabs of Syria — all these show the extent to which foreign 
governments were anxious to establish relations with him. The 
Chinese mission consisted of fifteen men witli a retinue of one 
hundred servants. It was headed by Tursi. The emperor of China sent 
enormous gifts to the Sultan, who reciprocated the gesture by send- 
ing a bi^gger party with larger gifts. Sultan Abu Said Khan of Iran 
(]316-35) sent Azd bin Yezd as his envoy to the Delhi court. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq sent Bighdan, one of his private secre- 
taries, to Sultan Abu Sa'id with one crore iankas to be distributed in 
the sacred towns of Iraq."^^’ These international contacts also brought 
with them international involvements and tensions; and it is not pro- 
per, therefore, to study the developments of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
luq’s political and religious ideas in isolation. In fact, some of his 
measures — the Kliurasan project, the Qarachil e.vpedition, the token 
eurrency and even the execution of certain persons^? — will remain 
unintelligible unless considered in the broader framework of develop- 
ments in the eastern world. 

5) The Sultan was a very careful student of religion and philoso- 
phy. Pie had experienced all forms of reh'gious attitudes, including 
agnosticism and atlieism. Ultimately, rationalism became tlie sheet- 
anchor of his thoughts, and ever)'^ religious postulate was subjected by 
him to deep and searching inquiry. To orthodox theologians, like 
Ziyauddin Barani, this rationalistic approach was tantamount to a 
denial of religion. BaranUS makes a broad observation to the effect 
that he had lost implicit faith in ‘the revealed word’ and the traditions 
of the Prophet, but later writers say that he had even questioned the 
iilama about their arguments in support of the dogma of the finality 
of prophethood.49 But this does not mean that he had lost faidi in 
Islam. Ibn-i Battuta informs iis that he constantly urged people about 
the perfoiTnance of obhgator)^ prayers. TIis standing orders’, he 

46 For details, see Nizami, Studies in Medieval Indian Ilislonj and Culture, 
Allahabad 1966, 5-6. 

47 When the Sultan exeeuted Shaikh Hud, a Siihrawardi saint of Multan, he told 
him : ^Certainly you intended to flee to the Turks and tell them that > ou were the 
son of Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya and that the Sultan had done such and such a 
thing to you and to bring them to fight me.’ Rehla, 91. 

48 Firuz Shalii, 465. , „ i 

49 Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dihlavi, Akjibarul Akhijar, 129; Muhammad 
Ghausi Shattari, Gulzar-i Abrar (Ms.); Saiyyid Muhammad Husaini, ]awamaul Kalim, 
175-76. 
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writes, ‘were to the effect that prayers must be recited in congre- 
gation and severe punishment ^vas meted out to defaulters.’^O Tlie 
discussions, which caused this misunderstanding among certain 
orthodox sections, were conducted in an entirely different spirit and 
with an entirely different objective. Al-Umari writes : ‘The ulama are 
present in his majlis and have iflar with him in the month of Rama- 
zan, The Sadr-i Jahan invites every evening one of those who are 
present to raise a point for discussion; then all of them discuss the 
different aspects of the question in the presence of the Sultan, and 
he, like one of them, discusses with them and refutes them.’^i It 
appears that his mornings were also devoted to philosophic discus- 
sions. ‘I liave seen’, says Ibn-i Battuta, . . philosophical matters 
alone being discussed every day after the morning prayers.'52 Tliese 
discussions were not confined to Muslims alone. 

Non-Muslim scholars also participated in the discussions at his 
court. Both Isami and Ibn-i Battuta say that be used to have private 
discussions witli the jogiO^ Recent discovery of Jain records has 
shown that he had close contact with Jain scholars.54 Once Jina- 
prabha Suri conversed with him till midnight.55 Tlie Sultan gave him 
one thousand cows, besides a large number of other gifts. Jain sclio- 
lars like Raja Sekhara and Jinaprabha Suri enjoyed his patronage. It 
is, however, surprising that he remained absolutely uninfluenced by 
the Jain ideal of ahimsa. 

6) While extremely punctilious In the performance of prayers and 
other religious rites enjoined by Islam, the Sultan was, at the same 
time, equally tolerant of oilier creeds and could participate in their 
religious ceremonies and festivals. He is perhaps the first sultan of 
Delhi about whose participation in the Hindu festival of Holi there 
is clear contemporary evidence.^Q Innumerable jogis roamed about in 
his territory with their Muslim followers, and he never objected to it. 
A very large number of heterodox religious groups and individuals, to 
whom reference is made by Firuz Shah in his Ftitiihat, could only 
have flourished in the atmosphere of intellectual freedom created by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. He is reported to have visited the Satrun- 
jaya temples at Palalina and the idol-houses of Gimar. In the Satnm- 

50 Rehla, 83. 

51 MasaUktil Ab^ar, Eng, tr. Otto Sp{e5, S8. 

52 Rehla, 266. 

53 Fululi-us Salalin, 515; Rehla, 199. 

54 For detailed reference see Kaltpada Mitras article ‘Historical References In 
Jain Poems’, in the rroceeding^ of the Indian IlMory Congrea, Hyderabad Session. 
1941, 295-302. 

55 Tbid., 299. 

58 Fuiuh~us Salatin, 515. 
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jaya temples he performed some acts of devotion appropriate to a 
leader of the Jain sangha. He is also reported to have issued a fannan 
under royal seal for die construction of a new basati upasraya (rest 
house for monks) .57 The BatihagarhSS inscription announces the con- 
struction of a goto math (cow-temple) under the orders of the Sultan. 
This religious cosmopolitanism of the Sultan provided a pretext for 
men like Isami to bring charges of heresy and innovation against him. 

7) The Mongol destruction of Muslim lands in the tiiirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries had evoked two diametrically opposed re- 
actions in Muslini minds. 

(a) The mystics, with a nonchalant attitude towards political 
power, had organized the mystic sihilohs and initiated a brisk move- 
ment for resuscitating Muslim society through the moral and spiri- 
tual regeneration of die people. 

(b) A fundamentalist section led by Imam Ibn-i Taimiya (1263- 
1328) adopted an entirelj^ different attitude. It condemned the mystic 
approach as one of pacificism, inerda and submission to an unfavour- 
able situation, and advocated a movement for the revitalization of 
Muslim society by bringing together its various constituents — ^peoples, 
rulers, mystics, ulama, etc. — and the revival of political power. 
According to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Ibn-i Taimiya occupies a 
unique place in the histor}'’ of Islam on account of the fact that, after 
the Mongol cataclysm, it was he who indicated the lines on which 
political power could be regained and Muslim society resuscitated. 
It appears that Muliammad bin Tughluq was attracted towards some 
aspects of the thought of Ibn-i Taimiya. His criticism of the mystic 
attitude of isolation from the state and of some customs and 
practices of the mystics is in line with the attitude of tlie great Syrian 
scholar. Ibn-i Battuta informs us tliat one of the disciples of Ibn-i 
Taimiya, Maulana Abdul Aziz Ardbili, had visited tlie court of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and the Sultan was so deeply impressed 
by him tliat he had kissed his feet in the durharP^ 

His attitude, which developed under these influences, found ex- 
pression in his declaration that religion and state are twins’50 — a 
remark intended primarily against the mystics who had developed a 
tradition of isolation from the state under the excuse that tlie state 

57 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1941. 296. 

58 See, Hira Lai, Descriptive Lists of Inscriptions in Central Provinces and Berar, 
Nagpur, 1916, 50. 

59 Rehla, 70. ' 

60 Siijarul Auliya, 196. Barani puts the same idea dilferently when he says that he 
wanted to combine prophethood with kingship [badshahi ra ba paygham-bari jama 
kiinad), Firuz Shahi, 459. 
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tlicl not represent religion. In a coin issued by liim as early as 727/ 
1326-27 he calls himself Muht-i Stmnan-i Khaliin tin Nabi’in'^^ (Revi- 
ver of the Traditions of the Last of the Prophets). 

It would, however, be incorrect to think that he completely 
subscribed to the lliought of Ibn-i Taimiya or identified himself with 
it. lie seems to have asked Shaikh Sharafuddin Vahya Maneri to 
write a book on mysticism specifically for him,6’ He was himself the 
disciple^‘5 of Shaikh Alauddin, a grandson of Shaikh Faridiiddin 
Ganj-i Shakar. Shaikh Alauddin was kmown for his aversion towards 
worldly power and materialistic pursuits. Obviously, the Sultan and 
his pir (religious guide) stood on antiporles, l)ut the mere fact that he 
turned to him for spiritual solace shows that lie had, in spite of all 
that he did against the mystics, a deep and genuine respect for the 
mystics and their piety. lie is even reported to have kissed the feet of 
Shaikh Rukniiddin Multani,^ and accepted his intercession for 
forgiving the people of Multan after crushing the rebellion of Bahram 
Aiba Kishlu Khan.G'^ Miiliammad bin Tughluq was the first .sultan of 
Delhi to visit the grave of Shaikh Mu'inuddin Cbishli at Ajmer, 60 
and the grave of Salar Nfashd Ghazi at Bahraich. He distributed 
enormous gifts to the guardians of the mausoleum of Salar Mas‘ud.67 
Besides, he constructed mausoleums over the graves of Miran Mulhim 
at Badaun, Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya at Delhi, Shaikh Ruknuddfn 
Abul Fath at Multan, Shaikli Alauddin at Ajudhan,08 and many other 
contemporary and earlier saints. 

Taking all aspects of the Sultan’s thought and behaviour into 
consideration, it may be stated that he was not against mysticism as 
such, but did not approve of the mystic attitude of isolation from the 
stale and wanted the sufis to make their talent available to the state 
in its various plans and projects. He was anxious to absorb as many 

61 Thomas, Clironlclcs of tJie Patitan K»»gt Delhi, 211. The av«iirnplion of 
this title by the Sultan assumes added significance when it is recalled that at one 
time he had exercised his mind over the arguments one could advance in support of 
the Mushm doctrine alxxit the finality of the Prophet. Unfortiinatfly, the ulanvt did 
not attempt to satisfy the curiosity of his mind by cogent reasoning, they challenged 
his motives and condemned him. See Culzar-i Ahrar (NTs.). 

62 Maktuhat (Ms.). 

63 Sii/OTuI Anfiya, 190; Rehla, 20 (but Hm-i Battuta's memory ens %%hen he gives 
liis name as Faridudilin). The Sultan's attachnient uith the mystic house of Ajudhan 
is mentioned in Sirot-i Firuz Sluihi (f. 10) also. For Shailh Alauddin’s pifty and 
popularity, sec Barani, Fini; SluJtl, 347, 

64 Fuiuh-ui Salatin, 439. 

65 Ibid., 443; Firuz Shahi, 479. 

66 Firtuh-ur Salatirt, 466. 

67 Barani, Firuz Shahi, 491. 

68 Nizami, Salatin~i Delhi lay Mazitabi Iliijhanat, 373-76. 
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mystic families in his administration as possible, and if his pohcy, 
accor^g to which he gave his sisters and daughters69 in marriage’ 
to religious famihes, had succeeded, a new and very incongruous 
element would have appeared in the governing class. 

8) The Sultan believed in oflBces being open to talent. He dis- 
pensed with whatever considerations of birth had persisted in the 
administration and appointed low-born persons to the highest offices 
in the administration. Barani, in whom hatred for persons he con- 
sidered to be low-bom amounted to an incurable disease, writes : 
‘The Sultan talked as if he hated low-bom people more than he hated 
idols. Nevertheless, I have seen him promoting Najba, the low-bom 
son of a musician, to such an extent that he rose higher in status 
than many maliks, for Gujarat, Multan and Badaun were put in his 
charge. Similarly, he raised ^iz KJmmmar (the vintner), and his 
brother, Firuz Hajjam (the barber), Manka Tabbakh (ie cook), 
Masud Khummar (the vintner), Laddha Baghban (the gardener) and 
many other jems of low-birth (jatcahir'i latrah) to a high status and 
gave them offices and territories. He gave Shaikh Babu, the son of a 
Nayak weaver, a position near to himself and elevated the rank and 
position of such a low-bora man among mankind. He assigned the 
ministry of revenue {diwan-i wizarat) to Pera Mali (the gardener), the 
lowest of the low-bom and mean-born men of Hind and Sind, and 
placed him over the heads of maliks, amirs, waits and governors 
\maqtas). He assigned to Kishen (Krishna) Bazran Indri, who was the 
meanest of the mean-born, the territory of Awadh. To Muqbil, the 
slave of Alimad Ayaz, who in appearance and character was a shame 
for all slaves, he gave the governorship {wizarat) of Gujarat, which 
had been a post for great khans and wazirs. It was strange how he 
gave high offices and governments of extensive territories and great 
provinces to men of low and mean birth. '70 

The professions indicated in the above surnames are the ancestral 
professions of the officers mentioned; the officers themselves, it has to 
be assumed, were highly educated and efficient men. The matter is 
clarified by Barani himself when in his Fatawa-i Jahandati (Advice 
XI) he advocates that ‘low-bom people are not to be taught reading 
and writing, for plenty of disorders arise owing to the skill of the 
low-bom in knowledge. The disorders into which the. affairs of the 
state are thrown are due to the acts and words of the low-born, who 
have become skilled. For, on account of their skill, they become 

69 The Sultan gave one of his daughters in marriage to a grandson of Shaikh 
Hamiduddin Sufi of Nagaur (Saroorus Sadur, Ms.), and another daughter to Maulana 
Yusuf (Mubarak Shdhi, 98). 

70 Firuz Shahi, 505. 
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governors {\cali), revenue-collectors (cmi'ls), auditors {mutasarrif), 
officers ijarman-deh) and rulers ijarman-rawa)!^^ This policy of the 
Sultan was bound to cut across the interests of certain families, which 
had looked upon all offices as their sole monopoly. 

9) The Sultan believed that only by giving a broad base to his 
administration could he consolidate the foundations of his power. A 
government to be stable should be conterminous with its subjects — if 
all sections of the Muslims bad to be taken into the administration, it 
was equally necessary to admit Hindus to the highest offices of the 
government. With some such notion he appointed Hindus to some of 
the highest offices, as will be pointed out as we procecd.72 Besides, 
he patronized Hindu scholars and poets. According to Shihabuddin 
al'Umari there were one thousand poets of Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi at his court.73 

It is with reference to these basic concepts of the Sultan that 
some of the prejudices and antipathies of the historians of the period, 
as well as some of the important sections of medieval society, can be 
explained and analysed. Our chief authority for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, Ziyauddin Barani, who was a reactionary in politics and a 
traditionalist in religious matters, could hardly appreciate the objec- 
tives of a ruler, who belonged to an entirely different categoty, being 
a progressive in religion and an innovator in politics. It is only in the 
interlay and interaction of these trends of Muhammad bin Tughluq's 
thought that an assessment of his policies can be attempted. 

INVASION OF TARMASIIIBIN 

Isami gives a graphic account of the invasion of Alauddin Tarma- 
shirin Khan but it is disfigured by poetic exaggerations and his per- 
sonal vendetta against Muhammad bin Tughluq. One day, he says, 
a messenger came rushing from Multan and reported that a Mongol 
storm had burst in Sind and was spreading thick and fast. The Sultan 
started making immediate preparations to repulse the attack and 
summoned contingents from diUerent parts of the empire. From Sin 
to the hills of Jud (Salt Range) the entire area looked like a military 
camp. The army had not yet come into motion when reports began 
to pour in saying that the Mongols had reached Meerut and were 
plundering the area. The Sultan despatched Yusuf Bughra to Meerut 
with ten thousand mounted soldiers and instructed him to make a 
surprise attack on the enemy; and if the enemy advanced further, he 
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was to attack it from the rear while the Sultan attacked it from the 
front. When the actual combat began, the Indian soldiers were 
struck with giddiness on account of tlie terrible roar made by the 
Mongol bugles. Despite this serious affliction, however, the forces of 
Delhi achieved a victory over Tarmashirin and repulsed his attack.74 
This was the first and the last foreign invasion that Muhammad bin, 
Tughluq had to face during his reign. Unlike Balban and Alauddin^ 
Khaiji, he had to deal with no recurring Mongol problem. His ener- 
gies were consumed in dealing with internal rebellions. 

Yahya Sirhindi says tliat the Sultan went in pursuit of Tarma- 
shirin up to Kalanaur and garrisoned that frontier post and placed it 
under Malik Mujiruddin Abu Raja.'iS 

Ibn-i Battuta gives a detailed accounUe of Tarmashirin, which is 
entirely dfflerent from all Indian accounts, and tlie only way to 
reconcile it with the accounts of Isami, Yahya Sirhindi and other 
Indian chroniclers is to assume that the second Tarmashirin was a 
pretender. 

Ibn-i Battuta says that while coming to India he had stayed at 
Bukliara for two montlis as a guest of Tarmashirin. At that time 
Tarmashirin was at the height of his power; he ruled over an exten- 
sive dominion and large armies were at his beck and call. Two years 
after his arrival in India, Ibn-i Battuta came to know that as a 
punishment for violating the tjasas of Chengiz, people swore alle- 
giance to a cousin of Tarmashirin, Bazan Aghul, and deposed him. 
Tarmashirin came to India and started living in Sind without disclos- 
ing his identity. Imadul Mulk Sartez, the governor of Multan, suc- 
ceeded in discovering him and reported the matter to the Sultan. 
The Sultan’s physician, who had formerly served Tarmashirin, was 
sent to confiim his identity. He recognized him by tlie scar of an 
abscess which he had treated. Ahmad Ayaz and Qutlugh Khan warn- 
ed the Sultan of the political dangers involved in the presence of such 
a dignitary in the country. Muhammad bin Tughluq was also alarmed. 
He summoned the pretender to his court and when he arrived, the 
Sultan angrily addressed him: ‘O son of a prostitute! How could you 
lie and say that you are Taimashirin, whereas Tarmashirin has been 
killed and here is with us the guardian of his grave.’"^ According to 
Central Asian historians, Tarmashirin tried to fly to Ghazni but was 
captured and sent to Bazan, who put him to death in 1332. Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq must have been informed of the correct facts. The 
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words attributed to him by Ibn-i Battuta clearly show that the Sultan 
knew that he was dealing with a Mongol pretender, who found it 
profitable to hint that he was Tarmashirin Wian. The pretender was 
expelled from India. 

CONQUEST OF KALANAUR AND FARASIIUR 
(PESnAWAR) 

Soon after his accession,78 Muhammad bin Tughluq led a cam- 
paign to Kalanaur and Peshawar. In all probability it was undertaken 
after the invasion of Tarmashirin. He paid his soldiers one year’s 
salary in advance and ordered them (o equip themselves with all 
necessary weapons, horses, etc. He then marched towards Lahore 
and reached.there after two months. He stayed at Lahore but ordered 
the army to continue its march to Peshawar. His aim was to garrison 
the frontier region against tlie Mongols, who were entrenched all 
along the area and used to plunder Indian territory. Tn that 
year, remarks Isami, ‘contrary to what had happened in earlier 
years, Indian soldiers pillaged Mongol territory.'^ Kalanaur and 
Peshawar were conquered and the KJiutba was read in the name of 
the Sultan. Since no cereals were available there, and the soldiers 
had to live on the animals they hunted, they soon got disgusted with 
the place. The army rejoined Muhammad bin Tughluq at Lahore. 
For two or three montns the Sultan staved at Lahore and set the 
affairs of the frontier region in order and brought to book many re- 
calcitrant elements. He then returned to Delhi. According to Isami, 
for two years he was extremely kind and affectionate towards the 
people but later on his altitude began to change.80 

REBELLION OF DAIIAUDDIN CURS II ASP 

Yahya Sirhi'ndi says that it was the first rebellion during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq.8l 

Gurshasp was a cousin of the Sultan.83 According to Ibn-i Battuta 
he refused to swear allegiance to Muhammad bin Tughluq after the 
death of Ghiyasuddin,83 but Isami sa}'s that Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had conferred on him the title of Gurshasp and sent him to Sagar, 

78 Isami definitely says ’dar a^iaz-l mtdk’, Vutuh-m SalaUo, 423. 

79 lUd., 423. 

80 Ibid.. 424. 
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where he attained to great fame 84 He rebelled when he reahzed 
that a change had taken place in tlie character and temperament of 
tlie Sultan .85 Barani, perhaps owing to his failing memory, says 
nothing of this rebellion. 

Khwaja-i Jalian Alimad Ayaz was directed to proceed against 
Gurshasp from Gujarat and take with him senior mahks, like Qawa- 
muddin, Qutbul Mulk, Tatar Ashraful Mulk and others.86 ‘The Sultan 
sent against him , Ibn-i Battuta states, ‘troops which contained great 
amirs like Malik Mujir (Mujiruddin Abu Raja); and the wazir, 
Khwaja-i Jahan, was the commander-iu-chief.’87 

When Gurshasp heard about the approach of the imperial army, 
he immediately crossed the Godavari and moved westwards from 
Devagiri. Here the encounter took place. Gurshasp attacked the centre 
led by Alimad Ayaz and crippled it, but before he could take 
advantage of this, one of his comrades, Kliizr Bahram, deserted him 
and joined the troops of Abu Raja. This desertion proved disastrous 
and turned Gurshasp’s initial victory into a defeat. He, however, 
saved himself and his family by crossing the river and flying to Sagar, 
from where he left witli his family to seek refuge with tlie Rai of 
Kampila. The Rai, brave and chivalrous as he was, readily agreed to 
give him asylum. ‘You have done well’, he told Gurshasp, ‘in coming 
to me and I am prepared to lay down my own life to save yours. So 
long as a single artery functions in my body, I won’t allow any one to 
touch you.’88 These were brave words, sincerely uttered and scrupu- 
lously carried out. 

Hotl)' pursuing Gurshasp, tlie forces of Delhi reached Karripila. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq himself marched to Daulatabad and sent 
reinforcement to Kumta (the fortress of Kunimata). Gurshasp and tlie 
Rai of Kampila came out twice to give battle, but eventually decided 
to shut themselves up in the fortress. For about two montlis the fight- 
ing went on, but then the position of tlie garnson became untenable, 
and the royal army succeeded in forcing its way into the fortress. 
Gurshasp and his host, the Rai of Kampila, then left for Husdarg 
(Anegundi). The forces of Delhi pursued them and besieged tliat 
fortress also. For about a month tliey bravely defended tliemselves, 
but ultimately tlie royal army made a violent attack and captm'ed 
tlie fortress. 

The accounts of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami vary in certain details at 

84 Futuh-us Sdlatin, 424. See also Ferishla, I, 135. 
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this point, but there is no real contradiction in their statements and 
taken together they complete the picture. According to Ibn-i Battuta, 
the Rai told Gurshasp : ‘You see how diings have developed. In these 
circumstances I have resolved to perish with my family and followers. 
You had better go to such and suA a ruler and stay with him. He will 
defend you.’ The Rai sent some one with Gurshasp to conduct him 
to the territory of the other Rai.S^ According to Isami, Gurshasp had 
kept four horses in readiness for his escape. He seated his family on 
them and very skilfully came out of the fortress and killed everybody 
who chased him.90 

The Rai of Kampila, on his part, was determined to fight to the 
finish. He performed the rite of fatihar — burnt all his property, wves 
and daughtersjSt and then fought the last and the most desperate 
battle with the roj'al forces and died fighting on the battle-field. 
When Ahmad Ayaz occupied Anegundi, he directed one of its lead- 
ing inhabitants to identify the persons who had been killed and 
whose bodies lay on the battle-field. Wlien the roan looked at a ‘head 
dotted like a flower w’ith shafts’, he shrieked as if in deep agony. 
This is the head of our Rai’, he told the anxious inquirers. Ahmad 
Ayaz ordered the head be placed in a tray of gold ana the skin to be 
severed from the body and filled with straw.®2 Eleven sons of die 
fallen Rai were captured and taken to the Sultan, who treated them 
exceedingly well 'in consideration of their good descent and the noble 
conduct of their father’. All of them embraced Islam. Ibn-i Battuta 
met three of them, Nasr, Balchtiyar and Abu Muslim, and developed 
a friendship with Abu Muslim, who was kno\vn as muhrdar, because 
it was his duty to seal the water which the Sultan used to drink.®^ 
That Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq selected him for such a delicate 
and responsible duty shows the high appreciation he had for the 
fallen Rai’s steadfastness, chivalry and loyalty to a guest. 

Gurshasp was not destined to succeed. Ibn-i Battuta does not 
mention the name of the Rai \vilh whom he sought shelter after the 
fall of Anegundi, but informs us that the Rai told him that he could 
not repeat the mistake of the Rai of Kampila and made him over to 
the imperial army.^ Isami says that the Rai was BaUala®^ (f.e. Vira 
Ballala HI, also called Bilal Deva, the Hoysala Rai of Dwara Samudra). 
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Gurshasp was put in heavy chains and sent to the Sultan, who 
ordered tliat he be flayed alive and his skin be stuffed with chaff and 
straw and paraded throughout the countiy.98 According to Ibn-i 
Battuta, ‘The sidtan ordered him to be taken to his female relations, 
who abused him and spat on his face; and then he had him flayed 
ahve. A part of his flesh was cooked witli rice and sent to his wife 
and childien; the rest, put together in a tray, was placed before a 
female elephant, who refused to eat it.’S” Ibn-i Battuta further says 
that when the stuffed skin reached Sind, its governor, Bahram Aiba 
Klishlu Khan, ordered it to be buried^S and this was disapproved by 
the Sultan. 

This inhuman treatment of Gurshasp’s dead body created horror 
and hatred against the Sultan in the pubhc mind. What the Sultan 
wanted to act as a deterrent to future rebellions in fact provided an 
incentive for them. Kishlu’s rebellion is perfectly understandable in 
this context. 

The only silver hning to the cloud in the operation against 
Gurshasp is the spirit of religious tolerance and broad-mindedness 
displayed by tire Sultan’s officers. During this time some soldiers 
damaged the Siva-linga and tlie temple of Madhukeshwar at 
Kalyan.99 Thakkura Mala, a trustee of the temple, waited upon 
Ahmad Ayaz and requested him to reinstate the idol. Ahmad Ayaz 
issued an order, saying : ‘Since worship in the temple is the religious 
duty of the petitioners, tliey should follow it.’ The Kalyan inscription 
brings to light the Sultan’s policy of religious freedomiOO to his non- 
Muslim subjects. 

CONQUEST OF KONDHANA 

Kondhana or Singarh stood in tire vicinity of Devagiri and was 
held by Nag Nayak. Muhammad bin Tughluq marched against tlie 
fortress from Devagiri. The Rana stood the siege for eight montlis but 
could not hold out further and submitted. The Sultan appreciated his 
siurender and honoured the Rana by bestowing a qaba and a 
ktilah^Ol on him. 
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nEBELLlON OF BA II BAM AIBA 

Isami says that the Sultan was resting in DevagirflO^ after his suc- 
cessful Kondhana campaign when he was informed about the insur- 
rection of Bahram Aiba Kishlu Klian in Multan. He immediately set 
off for Delhi and by forced marches reached tliere within a short 
time. He did not march to Multan immediately but relaxed for about 
a month in Delhi and made the necessary preparations. Here he gave 
orders for the construction of a huge tent (bargu/i). A pulpit was 
placed in it for him and a feast was arranged to which all sorts of 
people were invited. The Sultan first asked Jalal Husam to deliver a 
speech and then himself ascended the pulpit and addressed the 
audience. Later some musicians entertained the people. The Sultan 
also distributed trays full of gold to the inritecs. Isami gives all these 
details but saj’s nothing about the main theme of the Sultan’s exhor- 
tations. He makes a cryptic and evasive remark with reference to his 
speech and says that the Sultan did hypocritical talking to his people. 
Perhaps it was on this occasion that the Sultan began to think in 
terms of a second administrative centre in the Soutli, Thus alone he 
could meet effectively the situations arising in tlio far-flung parts of 
the empire. 

Aiba’s rebellion was, in fact, the first serious protest against the 
policy of draconian punishments initiated so early in his reign by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Ibn-i Battuta says that the Sultan was dis- 
pleased ^vith him because he had ordered the burial of the coipse of 
Bahauddin Gurshasp, which was being paraded throughout the 
empire. The Sultan summoned Kishlu Khan, but he declined to come 
ana rose in rebclIion.iM Yahya Sirhindi says that Ali Kliattati was 
sent by the Sultan to bring Aiba’s family to Devagiri. Ali Kliattati 
was harsh and imcoutU in his dealings uith Bahram Aiba, a veteran 
noble and military leader of great reputation and standing and a 
close friend of Tugliluq Shah. He made Aiba sit in his court and 
reproached him in strong words. He even rebuked Laula, a son-in- 
law of Bahram, in dicsc words: ‘Why do you not despatch your 
dependants? You desire that tliey should not go. Yo arc acting 
villainously.’ Laula’s patience was e.xhaustcd. He pulled AU Kliattati 
down (from his horse) and killed him. Matters now took a serious 
turn and Bahram had no oltcmative but to rebel. IW 
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The Sultan marched from Delhi against Bahram Aiba. The battle 
was fought near Abuliar. The Sultan placed Shaikli Imaduddin, 
brotlier of Shaikh Ruknuddin Multani, under the royal canopy in 
order to deceive tlie enemy. The ti*ick worked. Baliram mistook 
Imaduddin for the emperor, and having killed him, dispersed and 
relaxed. Thereupon the Sxiltan, who was hiding in an ambush, came 
out and completely crushed tlie army of Balnam. Bahram was de- 
capitated and his head was brought before tlie Sultan. The Sultan 
then thought of pxmishing tlie people of Multan by ordering a mass- 
massacre. When Shaikli Ruknuddin came to know of the Sultan s 
intention, he went to him with bare head and bare feetios and 
sought his forgiveness. The Sultans wrath cooled dovm and he 
granted mercy to the people. 

KAMALPUB INSURBECTION 

According to Ibn-i Battuta the other insurrection tliat broke out 
at this time was of the inhabitants of Kamalpur in Sind. The Sultan 
sent Khwaja-i Jahan to crush the rebellion. T was informed by a 
jurist’, MTites Ibn-i Battuta, 'tliat tlie qazi and tlie khatib of Kamalpur 
were brought before the wazir and the latter ordered them to be 
flayed alive. “Kill us”, they said, “in any other fashion”, “Why” the 
wazir inquired, “are you to be killed at all?” “On account of our dis- 
obedience”, they replied, “to the Sultan’s order.” “How, then,” the 
wazir remarked, “can I myself act contrary to his orders? Verily, he 
has ordered me to kiU you in tliis very fashion.” ’10^ 

REBELLION OF GHIYASUDDIN BAHADUR 

Almost simultaneously with the campaign against Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan the rebellion of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur, known as Bura, 
took place.iO"^ According to Ibn-i Battuta, Bura had been detained in 
DeUii as a prisoner by Ghiyasuddin Tugliluq. Muliammad bin 
Tugliluq set him free after his accession, and conferred upon him and 
his own step-brother, Baliram Khan, the governments of Laklinauti 
and Sonargaon respectively. The Khutba at Laklinauti was to be read 
and tlie coins were to be struck in tlie names of both Bura and tlie 
Sultan. It was also decided that Bura would send liis son, Muham- 
mad, known as Barbat, as a hostage to Dellii. Bura carried out all tlie 
instructions of Delhi but politely declined to send Iiis son, under the 
pretext that his son was not prepared to obey his orders. The Sultan 
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sent an army under Duljiut Tatari and instructed his brother, 
Bahram Khan, also to deal with Bura-^OS 

According to Isami, the Sultan was on his way back from Multan 
and had reached Dipalpur when a courier came from his brother, 
Bahram, governor of Sonargaon, and informed him that Bura had 
revolted at Lakhnauti and caused much bloodshed and confusion. 
He was challenged and defeated. He fled towards a river but his 
horse got stuck in the mud. He was captured and flayed alive. His 
stuffed skin was sent with the fath nama (message of victory). The 
Sultan ordered celebrations of this victory for forty days in Dipalpur, 
and the sldns of Bura and Aiba Kishiu ^an ‘were displayed from a 
height like two kernels in one shell’.io^ This rebellion took place in 
730 / 1330 - 1 . 

EXODUS TO DEVAGIRI 

One of the most grossly misunderstood measures of the Sultan 
was his attempt at creating an effective administrative centre in the 
Deccan. The nature of the experiment, the extent of the exodus it 
necessitated and its reactions and after-effects — all these topics 
deserve unbiased appraisal, since much of the misunderstanding has 
been due to the subjective statements made by contemporary 
chroniclers. 

I. Motives: 

Different motives have been ascribed by various historians to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq for his Deccan experiment. 

(a) Barani savs that the Sultan made Devagiri his darvl midk (or 
capital) because he thought that it was more centrally situated and 
was equidistant from Delhi, Gujarat, Lakhnauti, Satgaon, Sonargaon, 
Tilang, Ma'abar, Dwara Samtidra and Kampila.^^0 Apart from the 
geographical inaccuracy of this statement, the point cannot be ignor- 
ed that if Devagiri could not be controlled from Delhi, neither could 
Delhi be controlled from Devagiri. Nevertheless, Barani's observation, 
as usual, is helpful in understanding the basic motive of the Sultan— 
elective administrative control of the South. 

(b) Ibn-i Battuta, who came to India nearly five years after the 
Deccan experiment of the Sultan, xvrites: ‘One of the most serious 
reprehensions against the Sultan is that he forced the inhabitants of 
Delhi into exile. The cause of it was this. They used to write letters 
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containing abuses and scandals, and they would seal the letters, writ- 
ing on the cover — By the head of His Majesty none except His 
Majesty should read this letter.” These letters they used to throw into 
the council-hall in the course of the night. When he tore them open, 
the Sultan found abuses and scandals in the contents. So he resolved 
to lay Delhi waste.Tll But the very next sentence tliat the African 
traveller writes after this contradicts him : ‘He (tlie Sultan) bought 
die houses and dweUings from all the inhabitants of Dellii and paid 
the price for them. 112 a punitive action could not possibly be accom- 
panied by such fair bargaining. The incident of throwing letters, if 
at all true, must have been the effect and not the cause of the exodus 
of the people to Devagiri. 

(c) Isami says that since the Sultan was suspicious {hadguman) of 
the people {Jkhalq) of Delhi, he thought of driving them out in the 
direction of Maharashtra in order to break dieir power.ns Jsami’s 
narrative leaves the impression that he is often at pains to prove and 
develop his theory that a deep animosity existed between the Sultan 
and the people, and diat the Sultan was guided by his animus against 
the people in all his projects. Such an approach can only blur a cor- 
rect historical perspective. 

(d) It was in all probability during, or immediately after, his 
campaign against Bahauddin Gurshasp in the Deccan diat Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq realized the urgent need of having a strong 
administrative centre in the South to cope effectively and instan- 
taneously with aU situations that arose in that region. His councillors 
suggested Ujjainil^ for that pmpose but his decision went in favour 
of Devagiri. To the beauties of Devagiri and its claim to a pride of 
place in tlie cities of the world, the attention of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq had aheady been drawn by the poet, Amir Khusrau, in his 
masnavi, Sahifatul Ausafff^^ when the poet came with him in 
721 / 1321 . 

When the Sultan embarked upon his Deccan project, he had 
aheady given considerable thought and attention to aU aspects of the 
problem. It was neither a haphazard plunge in administrative experi- 
mentation nor an eccentric craze for novelty, but a weU-thought-out 
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solution of a problem by one who, of all the sultans of Delhi, had the 
most intimate experience of the difficulties in the administrative 
control and the military operations in the South. Among modem 
historians two very significant explanations for this measure of the 
Sultan have been given by Professor Muhammad Habib and Gardner 
Brown. 

Professor Habib says : ‘Muhammad bin Tughluq knew the Deccan 
better than an)' of his contemporaries. Malik Kafur, in the course of 
four successful campaigns, had plundered the richest temples of the 
South and compelled most of tlic rais to accept the ovcrlordship of 
Delhii but Alauddin, acting on the sane and sensible advice of Alaul 
Mulk, the fat and wise kotwal of Delhi, liadTcfuscd to annex even a 
bigha of land. The southern rais were deprived of all the jewels they 
had collected ‘star by star’ from the lime of Vikramaditya, but their 
territories were returned to them with the diplomatic suggestion that 
they were welcome to make up for their loss by plundering their 
neighbours. It was not the habit of the Khalji autocrat to undertake 
more than he could very safely perfonn. 

‘Mubarak Shah after his accession entirely changed the Deccan 
policy. He not only overtlircw the Yadavas of Devagiri but established 
his administration over their territor)% which was distributed among 
a large number of petty officers, known as the sadah amirs {amlrari’l 
sadan) or commanders of one hundred, who were expected to collect 
the revenue and keep the population quiet. It was a brittle and rickety 
administration. There was only a thin sprinkling of Muslim populations 
in Gujarat, Rajpulana and Malwa. In Devagiri there was no Muslim 
population whatsoever, except the officers and their men. To the 
south, east and west of Devagiri there were powerful Hindu chiefs, 
who had lost their prestige but not their power; a union of tlieir forces 
could have any day driven the weak forces of the empire pell-mell 
beyond the Vindhyas, and the hold of Delhi over Gujarat anti Malwa, 
conquered so lately by Sultan Alauddin, would have also been 
endangered. But the fateful dice had been cast. 

‘Muhammad bin Tughluq was driven to the conclusion that the 
position of Devagiri would never be secure so long as the kingdom 
of Warangal was allowed to exist. He led an expedition again-sf 
^Varangal during his father's reign and tasted the bitterness of failure. 
His second attempt, hmvcver, was successful and Warangal, like 
Devagiri, was entrusted to the sodah amirs. Still the situation was 
anything but satisfactory'. Foreign government — a government of the 
South by the North — was as intolerable to the sadah amirs of the 
empire as to the Hindu population whom they were expected to 
control. Every one saw that it could not last beyond a decade; the 
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forces of opposition were too strong. The success of Islam in India, 
moreover, depended on its becoming thoroughly indigenous. 

‘Mu'izzuddin and the early Turkish sultans had succeeded in 
Hindustan owing to two great movements : The Mongol invasions of 
Central Asia and Persia had driven a large number of refugees to 
India, who had settled in the country for good. At the same time tire 
Chishti and Suhrawardi mystic orders (silsilahs) with their super- 
military disciphne had carried on an extensive religious propaganda 
in every village and town of Hindustan, and their efforts had brought 
a considerable miirority of pure Indians within the fold of Islam. This 
minority of garderrers, cooks, barbers, and other “gems of worthless- 
rress”, which Barani detested, naturally stood for that social democracy 
which is the finest contribution of Islam to India, and gave to the 
emphe of Delhi the strength it needed. Unless something like this 
happened iir the Deccan also — unless by deportation or conversion an 
indigenous Muslim population was created there — the breeze of the 
first Hindu reaction woirld sweep everything aside. 

‘Muhammad bin Tughluq, who combined tire buU-dog tenacity 
of Mu'izzuddin Glrm'i with the far-sighted tolerance of Shaikh Farid- 
uddin, to whose school he belonged, grimly made up his mind to 
accomplish the task. The population of Delhi was there, hving com- 
fortably beireath his nose; it was a fine social and economic unit for a 
southern capital and he would take it there. But this was not enough. 
Unless an extensive propaganda was undertaken and centres of 
Muslim social and religious culture were established in the Deccair, 
his scheme would fail. So tire mystics also had to be transported for 
the purpose of preaching and propaganda.’!!® 

According to Gardner Brown, with the accession of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq the centre of gravity of the empfie had shifted from the 
North to the South. The Punjab had lost its importance on account of 
the Morrgol devastations to which it was subjected for about a 
huirdred years. !!7 Thus, to put it differently, when Muhammad bin 
Tughluq embarked upon his Deccan experiment. Ire simply acte as 
an agent of certain economic forces, which were actively operatrng 
in the life of the country and demanded the transfer of the capital to 
a region economically more prosperous to sustain the structure o an 
all-India government. When all contemporary and modern interpreta- 
tions are taken into consideration, it appears that t e eccan e.xperi 
rneirt was basically dictated by political exigencies, n an empire m 
which simultaneous insurrections were appeanng in areas so ar 

116 Aligarh Magazine, July 1930, 1-11. The Siyarnl Anliya refers to a lot of 
mystics, who were compelled to leave for the Deccan. 

117 Journal of UP Historical Society, Vol. 1, pt. u, 
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as Ma'abar and Bengal, there was no other alternative to deal with 
the situation except what the Sultan attempted. 

II. Implementation: 

The Deccan scheme was implemented in stages and with due 
consideration for the convenience of the people, (a) It appears that 
the idea was conceived at least two years before it was actually 
executed. Yahya Sirhindi records in the developments of 727/1326-27 ; 
‘At a distance of every two miles {karohs) along the road from Delhi 
to Daulatabad, the Sultan constructed halting stations and transformed 
the whole uninhabited area into a habitation. To the people in these 
regions, he gave lands to dwell In, and the income of these 
lands was to be accounted for in their salaries. He also planted trees 
on both sides of the road.’HS (b) First of all the Sultans mother, 
Makhduma-i Jahan, and the entire royal household, with amirs, maliks, 
slaves, horses, elephants and treasures, shifted to Devagiri. Afterwards, 
the Sultan summoned all the Saitfijids, shaikhs (mystics), ulama and 
grandees of Delhl.lt9 (c) According to Isami, six ccratoons were formed 
of the people who were forced to migrate to Daulatabad.t20 According 
to Yahya Sirhindi the order for the exodus was issued in 729/1328* 
29.121 (d) The Sultan, as already staled, purchased the houses and 
dwellings of the people of Delhi and paid the price for them.l22 

(e) Facilities of travel and conveyance were provided for the migrants. 

(f) In Daulatabad itself, free board and lodging were provided for new 
arrivals. ‘The Sultan’, writes Baranf, ‘made liberal gtfts to the people 
both at the time of their departure for, and on their arrival at, Daulat- 
abad.'l23 (g) The Sultan had bestowed considerable thought and 
attention to the planning of Daulatabad. The follcnving account of the 
city given to Shihabuddin al-Umari by Shaikh Mubarak deserves to be 
quoted in this context; 

‘And the city of Delhi is the capital of the country. Then after it 
(comes) Qubbatul Islam and this is the city of Devagiri, which this 
Sultan built anew and named Qubbatul Islam. .. IVhen I left it 
six years ago it was not yet completed. And I do not think it is 
yet complete on account of the vast extent of the area of the city 
and hugeness of its buildings. The Sultan had divided it in such 

IIS Tarikh-t Mubarak Shahi, 98. 

119 Ibid., gS. 

120 Futuh-us Salatin, 449. 

121 Mubarak Shahi, 102. 

122 Rehia, 94; Terlkh-i Mubatak Stuihi, 102. savs lliat Ihe cropetcr 

announced that he who obe>’ed the royal order would receive much gold. 

123 Ftruz Shahi, 474. 
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a way that separate quarters were built for every class of people; 
a quarter for the troops, a quarter for the wazirs, a quarter for tlie 
secretaries, a quarter for the judges and tlie learned men, a quarter 
for the shaikhs and faqirs, and a quarter for merchants and handi- 
craftsmen. In every quarter there were found, according to tlie 
needs of every class, mosques, minarets, bazars, public batlis, ovens 
for (baking) flour; so tliat the people of that quarter did not depend 
upon the otlier quarters for selling and buying and exchanging 
things, and each quarter was in the position of a separate self- 
contained city, not dependent on others for anytliing.’i24 

III. Not a Mass Exodus: 

The impression of a mass exodus given by contemporary historians 
is not correct. In fact only tlie upper classes, consisting of nobles, 
ulama, shaikhs and the elite of the city, were shifted to Daulatabad.i25 
The general Hindu public also was not affected by this project. Two 
Sansfait inscriptions 126 — dated 1327 and 1328 — show that the Hindus 
of Delhi lived in peace all this time. Barani’s narrative makes it 
abundantly clear that the measure had proved a calamity for the 
upper classes. Both Barani and Isami magnified this limited exodus 
of the elite of the city into a wholesale transportation to Daulatabad. 
The elite of Dellii constituted a fine social and economic unit for a 
southern capital, and the Sultan forced it alone to change its habitat 
and settle in a new region and amidst new surroundings. 

IV. Reactions of the People : 

An exodus under duress is bound to provoke strong reactions. So 
did the Deccan project of the Sultan. During the preceding one 
hundred and sixty years or so Dellii had been the capital of the 
sultanat, and it had developed its urban and cultural life in its own 
distinctive manner. Its bazars, khanqahs, madrasas, tanks, orchards, 
minars, buildings, mausoleums had tlieir own fascination for tlie peo- 
ple who had been brought up among them. Even as early as the days 
of Kaiqubad — ^when hardly a century had passed since the founda- 
tion of ‘Hazrat-i Delhi’ — a poet like Amir I^usrau felt home-sick in 
Awadh and longed to be back in India’s cultural centre.i27 To be 
weaned away completely from Delhi could be nothing short of tor- 
ture for the people affected. Apart from this, during the last centiiry 
and a half Delhi had become a strong centre for die mystics. There 

124 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr. by Otto Spies, lS-19. 

125 For a detailed discussion, see Mahdi Husain, Tughhiq Dynasty, 14o et seq. 

126 Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of Archaeology, 29; Tughluq Dynasty, 146-47. 

127 See Amir Khusrau’s versified letter, written from Awadh to his friend, 
Tajuddin Zahid, quoted in Churratul Kamal. 
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were thousands of khanqahs, hospices and zawltjahs (religious 
houses)i28 in Delhi, and huge crowds of people used to gather 
there.129 Muhammad bin Tughluq*s project hit hard at the khanqah- 
life of Delhi. Saiyyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz is reported to have 
remarked that with the exception of the mausoleums of Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliva and a few 
others, no other mausoleum of Delhi had even a candle-stick left on 
account of the destruction wrought by Nfuhammad bin Tughluq.tSO 
This general eclipse of the cultural centres of Delhi is responsible for 
the extremely exaggerated accounts of the destruction of Delhi that 
one finds in the pages of Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi and Futuh-us Salatin. 
For Barani Delhi was nothing but the dwellings of its aristocracy 
and the hospices of its saints. When these disappeared, the whole 
Delhi seemed depopulated to him. Isami's very aged grandfather had 
died at Tilpat while on his way to Daulatabad, and his bitterness 
against the Sultan and his project is understandable. Ibn-i Battuta 
tmks of the depopulation of Delhi on the basis of rumours, but when 
he actually describes Delhi on his arrival in 734, barely four or five 
years after the exodus, he talks of its splendour, prosperity and 
population as if no disaster had overtaken it. 

The mystic reaction to the demand of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had some ideological complications also. The mystics believed in the 
concept of tcalaijal^^^ (spiritual dominion over a territory) being the ' 
linch-pin of their organization. Their areas of work were determined 
by their spiritual masters, who assigned ‘spiritual territories’ to them 
to cany on their work of moral and spiritual education of the people 
and face the blows and buffets of fortune. When the Sultan sought to 
move them from one place to another, they interpreted it as a serious 
interference in their khanqah-life. They hesitated in obeying the 
Sultan’s orders; the Sultan interpreted this hesitation as rebellion, and 
armed by a counter-ideology of the state and religion as hvins’, 
forced them to migrate to the distant South. It was difficult for many 
to defy a sultan like Muhammad bin Tughluq, but Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh held fast to the traditions of his silsilah and patiently, boro 
all the tortures and punishments inflicted on him by the Sultan.l32 

128 The author of Subhul Atha refers to two thousand rlbats (inns) and khanqahs. 
An Arab Account of India in the 14th century, 29. 

129 See Barani's account of Shaildi Noamuddin Auliyt's khanqah at Ghiyaspur, 
Firuz Shahi, 341-44. 

130 Jawamaul Kalim, 14-1. 

131 For a detailed discussion of the concept, see Nizami, Religion and Politics in 
India during the Thirteenth Century, 175-76. 

132 For details, see Khalrvl Hajalir, Intiodtiction, 49-58. 
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It was easy for the Sultan to use all the terrible powers of a 
medieval monarchical government to drive the mystics from Delhi to 
Daulatabad, but it was not easy to escape the consequences in terms 
of loss of public popularity. Perhaps no otlier measure brought so 
much unpopularity to the Sultan as tlie forced migration of the 
mystics to Daulatabad. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq was an autocrat to his finger-tips. He 
was never prepared to tolerate disobedience to his orders. He simply 
became mad when he found anybody disobejdng him. Ibn-i Battuta 
says that one night the Sultan went up to the roof of his palace and 
looked around. ^Vhen neither a lamp nor e\'en smoke or light came 
witliin his sight, he remarked : 'Now my heart is pleased and my 
soul is at rest’133 — as if he was a Nero playing on the fiddle while 
Rome was bimiing. 

Tlie accounts of his punishments of all people who disobeyed his 
orders, as given by Barani, Ibn-i Battuta and Isami, may be highly 
exaggerated, but it will be improper to dismiss them as baseless. They 
represent the general disgust against tlie Sultan and are in line with 
the general policy of the Sultan himself. Isami says that the mystics 
and all other persons, who did not start for Daulatabad at tlie Sultan’s 
order, were dragged out of tlieir houses. The police pulled tliem by 
their hair and inflicted draconian punishments upon them.i34 Isami 
gives an idea of the atmosphere in which tlie camtvans marched 
towards Daulatabad when he says: ‘They walked with loud lamen- 
tations, like persons who were going to be buried alive.’i33 

It appears from Isami that tlie exodus took place during the hot 
summer months and this considerably aggravated the miseries of tlie 
people. ‘The people had to tread’, writes Isami, ‘over tlie soil which 
the burning sun had made hot like iron.’i35 Making due allowance for 
Isami’s poetic exaggerations, it can hardly be denied that the journey 
from Delhi to Daulatabad was bound to be a prolonged torture, des- 
pite all the facilities provided by the state. This was inevitable in 
view of the medieval limitations concerning transport and convey- 
ance. Tlie inclemencies of tlie season; nostalgic memories of the past, 
presence of women, children and old persons in the carawans, un- 
certainties of life in the South, and a dread of the Sultan’s unpredict- 
able temper — all these combined to make the journey an extremely 
tormenting e.xperience. Still Isami, a bitter critic of Sultan Muham- 
mad and the exodus, writing in the reign of the first Bahmani king 

133 Rehla, 94. 

134 Futuh-us Salatin, 447. 

135 Ibid., 447. 

136 Ibid., 449. 
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sums up the situation Jn tvvo lines: 'A tenth of the population of the 
people of Delhi that succeeded in reaching (their destination) brought 
glory to this region; groups that had been distressed in Delhi were 
well-provided in this Jand.‘l37 

V. Capital or Second Administrative City: 

The general impression about the Deccan experiment of the 
Sultan that he transferred the capital to Daulatabad is not correct. 
In fact, he made Daulatabad the second administrative city of the 
empire. This is borne out by Al-Qalqashandi who says that the empire 
of Delhi had two capitals : Delhi and Devagiri or Qubbatul Islam.t^S 
It may be noted that in a coin minted in a.ii. 730, Delhi is indicated 
as Takhtgah-i Delhi^^^ and another coin of a.h. 731 refers to 
Daulatabad as Takhtgah-i DosdatabadM^ 

A word has to be added here about the historic past of Devagiri 
(Deogir), ‘the hill of the gods’. It was the capital of the Yadavas. 
Sultan Qutbuddin Mubarak Khaiji gave it the name Qutbabadl4l 
and established a mint lhere.t42 The words, Qubbatul Islam, 143 
appear on the coins as early as 727/1326-27 but no significance need 
be attached to this fact. It was In 728/1327-28 that the place was 
named Daulatabad. 144 Thus, it was not Devagiri that was renamed 
Daulatabad; it was Qutbabad which received a new title. 

VI. Aftermath: 

The after-effects of this Deccan experiment may be assessed from 
two angles — immediate and remote. Its immediate effect was wide- 
spread resentment against the Sultan, who forfeited once and for all 
the confidence of his. people, and the bitterness against him due to 
their sufferings continued to rankle in their hearts for decades. In its 
remote consequences the Deccan experiment of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq was a remarkable success. The harriers which bad separated 

1ST Jhld., 453. 

138 An Arab Account of India in the 14th century, 30. See also Masahkul Absor 
(Eng. tr.), 18. 

139 Indian Murctim Catalogue 11, 59. Takhlffdt means Capital. 

140 Ibid., 60, Coin no. 385. 

141 Jllosnocl Sahlfatul Ausaf (Sis); also Nelson Wriglit, The Coinage and Melro- 
logij of the Sultam of Delhi, 109. 

142 Three gold coins minted there in ah. 718, 719 and 720 have come to light. 
Chronicles of the Fathan KIngr of Delhi, 179-80. Edward Thomas’s view that these 
coins belong to Delhi has been refuted by II. R. NeviU (JASB, NS, 35 art. 219) and 
Nelson Wright (The Coinage, 103). 

143 Nelson Wright, 119, Specimen No. 484. 

144 Ibid., 157. 
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the North from the South broke down, and though the extension of 
the administrative power of the Delhi sultanat into the Deccan did 
not prove successful, the extension of its cultural institutions did in 
fact succeed. ‘On all the four sides of Daulatabad tliere appeared 
graveyards of Musalmans’,145 Barani remarks, referring to the impact 
of the exodus forced by the Sultan. But tliese ‘graveyards’ connected 
the hearts of the people of the North with the soil of the South. The 
rise of the Bahmani kingdom was only made possible by this influx 
of population. 

Isami tells us that when the people of Delhi left for Daulatabad, 
the Sultan brought ‘peasants’ {nistai)^^^ from the countryside and 
settled them in DeUii. But this is obviously a poetic way of saying 
that all those who filled the vacuum created by the transportation of 
its original inhabitants were like uncouth countryrnen compared to 
them. Barani clearly says that the elite of other parts of the country 
was invited to Dellii and settled there.147 jt is a significant fact that 
when Ibn-i Battuta reached Dellii in 1334, he found it full of scholars, 
literati and mystics and no after-effects of the exodus were visible to 
him. This fact becomes even more significant when it is remembered 
that the Sultan permitted the people to return to Delhi in 1335-37.148 

THE TOKEN CURRENCY 

Next to the Deccan experiment comes the token currency of tlie 
Sultan. Briefly put the measure was as follows. A silver coin, in those 
days, was known as a tanka-, a copper coin was known as a jital. The 
Sultan issued a bronze coin, in place of the silver coin, and demanded 
its acceptance as a token coin equivalent to the silver tankaM^ To put 
it in a different way — ^here was a jital calling itself a tanka. 

The token coin was distinguished from the ordinary currency in 
the following respects: (a) The metal used for the token coins 
was copper {mis) according to Barani, but Ferishta says it was 
brass or bronze {biranj] and he is supported by numismatic 

145 Fhuz Shatxi, 343. 

146 Futuh-us Salatin, 450. 

147 Firuz Shdhi, 474. 

148 Ifc/d., 481. Moreland, however, puts a wrong interpretation on the words of 
Barani when he regards this permission as ‘the restoration of Delhi as the capital . 
(Agrarian System, 49.) 

149 ‘In no instance’, remarhs Edward Thomas, ‘were these representations of real 
money issued to pass for the more valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he 
desired credit for in virtue of the regal stamp was a tanka of 140 grains of silver and 
the minor subdivisions were elaborately provided for in detail.’ Chronicles of the 
Fathan Kings of Delhi, 245. 
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evidence.150 (b) ^Vhile other coins had only Arabic superinscriptions, 
the token coin had its legends in Persian also, (c) While most medieval 
coins of the baser metals are difficult to decipher, special care was 
taken to make the legend on the token coins clear and legible, (d) The 
inscription in Persian ran : Mtihr shud tanka, ra’ij dar ruzgard banda-i 
ummidwar Muhammad Tughluq (Minted tanka, current during the 
da)'s of Muhammad (bin) Tughluq, who hopes for Divine favour). The 
word current' in this inscription makes it clear that the coin owed 
its value to the credit of the Sultan and not to its metallic value, 
(e) The token coins contained the following Arabic inscriptions also: 
‘He who obeys the Sultan, obeys God’; ‘Obey God, obey the Prophet 
and those in authority amongst you.’ This was an appeal to the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people to honour the token currency. 

The principles of a token currency, whether of paper or base 
metal, are too well-known to the modem world to need a detailed 
discussion, and some of them must have been foreseen by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. The basic condition of success is that the token currency 
must be accepted by the government in tares and other payments by 
the people; unless tJiis is done, the token currency will have no value 
whatsoever. Secondly, the token currency has to be manufactured by 
some process the secret of which is known to the government alone. 
Thirdly, very harsh punishments have to be meted out to unauthor- 
ized persons, who manufacture or ‘utter the token currency and an 
extensive police organization is needed for the purpose. If these 
necessary measures are taken, the success of the token currency tcill 
mean that a very targe part of the silcer in circulation as coin comes 
into the hands of the state as an interest-free loan for an indefinite 
period. But since the token currency has no value in foreign countries, 
a certain amount of silver currency is needed by merchants, who 
bring foreign merchandise info the counlrj'. If the state can give a 
guarantee that a silver coin will be given on demand in return for a 
token coin, the permanent value of the token coin is assured. Con- 
versely, if die state and the forger — or both — keep on manufactur- 
ing the token coin beyond a particular limit, its value will fall in 
proportion to the increase in its quantity. 

This experiment in token curreiny was not new in Asia. Under 
Qublai Khan (1260'94) of China and Kaikhatu Khan of Iran (1293) 
attempts at introducing a token currency had been made. Tlie Iranian 
experiment had failed; the Chinese venture had succeeded. The 
chao (paper currency of Qublai Khan) had succeeded because (a) the 
Klian had made due allowance for the people, if they desired to use 


150 Ibid., 244, 249. 
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gold and silver, and (b) the manufacture of the paper and inks of die 
state could not be forged. 

Why did the Sultan at all diink of introducing a token currency? 
Barani says that die Sultan’s projects to conquer foreign lands and his 
boundless generosity and munificence had depleted the treasuryjisi 
and it was a device to face the crisis of bankruptcy. This is only 
partially true. It cannot be disputed that die experiment was con- 
nected with the economic strain put on his resources by the con- 
templated Khurasan expedition and the subsequent Qarachil disaster, 
but he was not bankrupt even at this time, for we know tiiat when 
the experiment failed, he promptly redeemed in silver and gold the 
token base metal coins his own mint had manufactured. Was it then 
a fad for novelty which prompted him to inti-oduce it? It must be 
remembered diat Sultan Muhammad was never satisfied with 
temporary solutions of basic problems. Whenever any difficulty or 
problem came to his knowledge, he attempted some basic and funda- 
mental solution. Perhaps the experiment was dictated by die 
phenomenon of the shortage of silver not only in India but aU the 
world over. The relative value of silver and gold during this period 
is given as follows by three authorities: 

Edward Thomas 8:1 

Col. Yule 7:1 

Nelson Wright and Nevill i 10:1 

This is why we find a gradual decrease in the weight of the silver 
tanka and a corresponding increase in the weight of the gold coin 
during this period. Regarding the scarcity of silver. Nelson Wright 
remarks : ‘But apart from Bengal the sources of silver supply in India 
were scanty. The riches of Southern India were exhausted or at any 
rate closed to the Delhi sultans. The extension therefore of the use of 
billon, which Muhammad was the first to introduce for the liigher- 
value coins, in a more and more debased form became almost inevit- 
able’.l52 The problem of the shortage of silver was aggravated during 
the time of Muliammad bin Tughluq on account of the establishment 
of new mints in the extensive empire and the enormous expenditure 
incurred on military expeditions and the Deccan experiment. 

The effect of the token currency was felt in different spheres and 
in different ways. 

(a) People began to mint the token coins and (in the words of 
Ziyauddin Barani) the house of every ‘Hindu’l^S became a mint. Why 

151 Firuz Shahi, 475. 

152 Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metwlogij of the SuUanx of Delhi, 160. 

153 It may be pointed out that by the word ‘Hindu’ in this conte-xt Barani obvi- 
ously means the goldsmiths. Since the goldsmiths were mostly Hindus, he uses the 
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did it happen? Edward Thomas finds the following reasons for this : 
‘His Majesty’s officers of the mint worked with precisely the same 
tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a metal, so to say, 
universally available. There was no special machinery to mark the 
difference of the fabric of the royal mint and the handiwork of the 
moderately-skilled artisan. Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 
the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was positively no 
check upon the authenticity of the copper token, and no limit on the 
power of production by the masses at iarge/i54 

But Professor Mohd. Habib gives a different and more plausible 
explanation when he says: ‘The mint had a special type of bronze 
alloy for the coins, which could be easily distinguished on the touch- 
stone; but the secret of the proportion of the metals in the bronze 
coins could not be discovered by the goldsmiths. When people took 
gold and silver coins in those days, they had the coins weighed (to 
make allowance for clipping) and also tested on the touchstone for 
purity of metal. The Sultan expected the public to follow the same 
practice in regard to his token coins. But in this matter the public 
taded him. Consequently, many forged coins got mixed with the 
treasury coins; and as the forged coins became current and the 
government was unable to prevent this, more and more coins were 
forged. A bronze coin would be at least worth its weight in bronze — 
i.e. about 50 bronze coins would be normally equal to one silver 
tanka. But forging the bronze coins was an offence. So a forged bronze 
coin may meet any fate, for a new element — fear of punishment— 
also entered into the determination of its value. In the distant 
provinces it circulated at one-half of its official value in terms 
of the silver tanka; in the capital people would be afraid of being 
found in possession of forged bronze coins; they would throw them 
away or keep them in order to melt, them into bronze vessels later 
on. The whole operation got beyond the control of the government. 
Too many forged coins got into drculation and the failure of the ex- 
periment caused a havoc in the market. It was not possible to punish 
those in actual possession of the forged bronze coins, because they 
were innocent. In fact, strange to say, nobody was punished. . . It was 
understood from the very beginning that the treasury would redeem 
every bronze coin it had issued. The Sultan now ordered this to be 

term Hindu tor them — a favourite practice with Baranl to use a ‘generic' term where 
a ‘specific’ term is required. His use of the word ‘Turk’ for Ilbarltcs ia the context of 
the rise of the Khaljis, and his use of the word ‘Hindu’ here and in connection xvith the 
regulations of Alauddin Khalji concerning Viuts, muqaddami and chtfud/airir are 
examples of this presentatian, wUeb has caused considerable confusion. 

154 Chrordciea, 240. 
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done. People brought to the treasury the bronze coins they had. 
The treasury redeemed the bronze coins it had issued as a matter of 
treasury-conscience; it rejected the false coins but did not punish 
their owners because they were “bonafide” possessors. Heaps of these 
rejected bronze coins, which were probably melted later on, could be 
seen at Tughlaqabad. But forged bronze coins not brought to the 
treasury continued to circulate at their metallic value, specially 
in the provinces, and have survived to our days.’lSS 

(b) People started hoarding silver and made all purchases in the 
token currency. Thus considerable silver was kept out of circulation. 

(c) Payment of land revenue came to be made in the spurious 
token currency. The hhuts, muqaddams and chaudharis became 
powerful and defiant. 

(d) Contumacious elements purchased weapons and war-material 
with the spurious token currency. 156 

(e) Foreign merchants stopped bringing their wares to India, and 
imports received a serious setback. When the Sultan realized that his 
token currency had created a chaos, he withdrew it and offered to 
exchange all copper coins by genuine gold and silver coms.l57 Though 
the Sultan had vindicated the pledge tliat was implicit in the token 
currency, he was deeply annoyed at the failure of liis project. 

THE KHURASAN EXPEDITION 

Barani informs us that Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq had 
raised an army of 370,000 soldiers for the conquest of Khurasan and 
Iraq. This project he counts among the Sultan’s misdeeds and remarks 
that, deceived by the people of other lands, he lavislily squandered 
his resources. He could not conquer those lands while he weakened 
his control over his own territory.i58 The following features of tlie 
recruitment of this army are evident from Barani’s narrative : (a) The 
total number of recruits reported by tlie diwan-i arz was 370,000 
mounted soldiers.’ (b) The salaries were paid both in cash and in the 
form of iqtas: (c) An enormous amount was given for tlie careless 
purchase of equipment — arrows, horses, etc. (d) This army was paid 

155 TJie Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 129. 

156 Firuz Shahi, 475. 

157 Barani says that in exchange of that tnuhr (tolcen coin), the Sultan gave gold 
and silver tankas and sashganis and duganis {Firuz Shahi, 476). This shows that the 
Sultan was, in fact, short of silver; otherwise he would not have given gold in 
exchange. 

158 Firuz Shahi, 476. Barani had no clear idea of the relative position of various 
Islamic countries. This is proved by the surprising errors he makes in Advice X\T of 
his Fatawa-i Jahandari (Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 75-81.) 
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for one year, and it was thought that the ‘booty' obtained would meet 
its expenditure in the following years; but the campaign could not be 
undertaken and there were no resources for maintaining it for the 
second year. And what was more, this army could not be kept busy 
in any military operation. 

Barani does not mention lire motives of the Sultan in planning 
this military venture, but it is difGcult to believe that, despite his 
close contact with the Sultan, he was unaware of the circumstances 
in which the military preparations were undertaken. The following 
account of Amir Khurd gives a good idea of the way in which the 
Sultan tried to mobilize public opinion in favour of his project and 
also throws light on the mystic reactions to his plans : 

Tn those days when Sultan Muhammad (bin) Tughluq sent the 
people to Devagiri and was (also) anxious to conquer Turkistan and 
JChurasan and to overthrow the descendants of Chengiz Khan, he 
summoned all the elite and grandees of Delhi and the neighbourhood. 
A big tent {bargah) was pitched and a pulpit placed on which the 
Sultan was to sit in order to exhort the people to undertake a jihad 
against the htjfar (^^ongols). So on that day he summoned Maulana 
Fakhruddin (Zarradi), Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin Mahmud. Shaikh Qutbuddin Dabir, who was one of the sincere 
and devoted disciples of the Sultanul Mashaikh (Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya) and was a pupil of Maulana Fakhruddin Zarradi, wanted to 
conduct him (to the presence of the Sultan) before the others entered. 
But the Maulana, w'ho was reluctant in meeting the Sultan, said 
several times : "I see my head rolling (in dust) before the palace 
(serai) of this fellow (the Sultan). I xviU not treat him gently and he 
will not spare my life.’’ 

'However, when the Maulana approached the Sultan, Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Dabir carried his shoes behind him and, keeping them in 
his armpit, stood there (in the court) like a servant. The Sultan saw all 
this but did not say anything at the time. He began talking witli 
Maulana Fakhruddin and said, "I want to overthrow the descendants 
of Chengiz Khan. You should coc^erate with me in this work.” The 
Maulana reph'ed: “Insha Allah (God willing)!” The Sultan said; 
‘This term indicates indecision.” “This term is used for work to be 
done in future”, replied the Kfaulana. The Sultan writhed in fury on , 
hearing this reply of the Maulana and said ; “Give me some advice so 
that I may act upon it.” The Maulana replied: “Get rid of this anger.” 
“Which anger?” asked the Sultan, ‘The anger of the beasts”, the 
Maulana replied. The Sultan got iirfurialed at this reply and signs of 
resentment and anger became visible on his face. But he said 
nothing and ordered the midday meal to be served. The Maulana and 
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tlie Sultan began to partake of the food from the same dish. Maulana 
Fakliruddin Zarradi was so deeply annoyed at this tliat the Sultan 
also realized tliat he did not like taking food with him; and in order 
to add to his feelings of resentment, tire Sultan kept on severing the 
meat from tlie bones and passing it on to the Maulana who (on bis 
part) ate very little and very reluctantly. The meal being over, 
Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikli Nasiruddin Mahmud were 
brought before the Sultan.’i59 

While the methods adopted by MrJiammad bin Tughluq for the 
realization of his various projects were often offensive and hasty, 
their raison detre was invariably sound. A few facts may, however, 
be noted in this connection. The word ‘Khurasan’ is often very loosely 
used and it is very difficult, therefore, to determine exactly the geo- 
graphical area which Muhammad bin Tughluq had in mind.160 
Barani, however, tags tlie word Iraq also to Khurasan.l6l Ferishta 
says that large number of princdS and maliks, who had arrived in his 
court from Iraq and Kliurasan, convinced him that the conquest of 
Iran and Turan would be an easy walk-over.i62 There was a political 
vacuum in Central Asia and Persia in the period between the vanish- 
ing of the power of tire U Klians and the establishment of Timur’s 
authority. Muhammad bin Tughluq wanted to take advantage of this 
situation in order to extend the area of his influence. His unbounded 
generosity to foreigners and his gifts to people resident in foreign 
lands were all intended to create a favourable climate for the 
execution of his plans. He entered into some alliances also for this 
purpose., A serious break in these alliances, however, made him change 
his mind. A large army such as he had recruited could not but raise 
the expectations of the people. The abandonment of the project and 
the consequent disbandment of the army created frustration, un- 
employment and disgust. 

REBELLION OF SEHWAN 

Since on his anival at Sehwan in 734/1333, Ibn-i Battuta saw the 
bodies of tlie rebels nailed to the ramparts of the city, this rebellion 
must have taken place sometime during tliat year. Ratan, tlie Hindu 
governor of Sehwan, was put to death by Wunar and Qaisar-i Rumi, 
and all government property amounting to twelve laklis was seized 
by them. Wimar became known as Malik Fimz and a large army 
was recruited by him, but he did not consider himself safe and fled 

139 Siyarul Auliya, 271-73. _ ^ i, on m 

160 Ibn-i Battuta says ‘All foreigners in India are called Khurasanis. Rehla, 60-61. 

161 Firuz Shahi, 476. 

162 Ferishta, I, 134. 
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away. The anny then raised Qaisar-i Rumi as its leader. Imadul Mulk 
Sartez, the governor of Multan, crushed the rebellion and gibbetted 
the rebels. 

TUE QARACHIL EXPEDITION 

The Qarachil region may safely be identified with the mid- 
Himalyan tract of Kulu in the Kangra district in the Kumaon-Garhwal 
area. Ibn-i Battuta says that the region was at a distance of ‘ten days’ 
journey from Delhi’ .163 Securing this region was part of a broader 
policy of the Sultan ‘to complete the chain of fortifications in the 
North’. It appears from Ibn-i Battuta that Chinese encroachments on 
the independent Rajput kingdoms in the Himalayas had caused 
some concern to Muhammad bin Tughluq. They had built an idol 
temple at a strategic place and were planning extension of their 
authority in that area. 

Barani’s statement that the expedition was connected with the 
conquest of Khurasan cannot be accepted. ‘The Sultan’, he writes, 
‘thought that as the preliminaries to the conquest of Khurasan and 
Trans-Oxiana had been undertaken, and as the Qarachil mountain 
intervened and obstructed the shorter route from the countries of 
Hind and Sind, it should be brought under the control of the banner 
of l8lam.’iw Since the Himalayas did not obstruct the way to 
Khurasan, the statement is obviously meaningless. Ferishta, in his 
attempt to rectify Barani’s error, made China the ultimate objective 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s Qarachil expedition, but no earlier 
authority supports Kerishta's vic\v.l85 Hajiud Dabir’s suggestion that 
the Sultan wanted tUe Qarachil women for his haram is contradicted 
by all estimates of the Sultan’s character. In fact, the motive of the 
Sultan was simply to secure frontier areas and to consolidate his 
position in a region of strategic importance by compelling the chiefs 
of the hilly area to recognize his overlordship. For this purpose he 
sent an army comprising of 10,00016® soldiers under the command of 
his nephew (sister’s son), Khusrau Malik.^®7 He gave elaborate in- 
structions as to bow far the operations were to be extended and where 
the army had to stop. According to his instructions, military posts had 
to be established all along the route to ensure regular supply of pro- 
visions and to serve as places of refuge in case of retreat or mishap. 

163 Rehh, 98. 

164 Firta Sfmfif, 477, 

165 Ferishta, I, 135. 

166 FuiufwM SalatCn, 467; ReWa, 98. 

167 Futuh-us Salatin, 467. 

Ibn-i Battuta gives the name of the coimnamler as Mahk Nukbia, Rehia, 93. 
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The army succeeded in occupying Jidya, and the Sultan sent a 
qazi and khatib as symbols of his decision to integrate the area with 
his territory. The Sultan warned the commander not to proceed 
beyond Jidya; but elated with his success, Kliusrau Mahlc ignored tlie 
Sultans instructions and marched ahead towards Tibet, unconsciously 
repeating the mistake committed earlier in the thirteenth centmry by 
Muhammad bin Baklitiyar Kbalji. Soon afterwards the rains set in 
and the army was overtaken by disease and panic. The hill people 
hurled huge blocks of stones and completely routed the forces of 
Delhi. According to Barani only ten persons sm‘vived;l68 according to 
Ibn-i Battuta only three soldiersi69 returned to tell the tale of their 
misfortune. 

Though the Sultan cannot be blamed for the catastrophe that 
came in the wake of Khusrau Maliks nusguided enthusiasm, he had 
to face the consequences. It led to tremendous waste of resources and 
to immeasurable discontent among the people. It would, however, be 
unfair to Muhammad bin Tughluq to think that tlie Qarachil expedi- 
tion did not yield any positive political results. Ibn-i Battuta remarks : 
‘After tliis, tlie Sultan made peace with tlie inhabitants of tlie hills on 
condition that tliey should pay him a certain amount; since these 
people held possession of the territory lying at the foot of the hills, 
they were unable to use it without his permission.TTO This is an 
aspect which has been ignored by both Barani and Isami. Ibn-i 
Battuta is corroborated by the author of Masalikiil Absar who received 
the following information in Damascus: ‘The people of the country 
of Qarachil are subject to this Sultan. They have from him protection 
and security on account of taxes, which are brought to him from 
them and are a source of wealth.’i^l 

FAMINE, PLAGUE AND THE SUCCESSFUL 

rebellion of ma'abar 

Tlie first decade of Sultan Muhammad’s reign was pre-eminently 
successful; his direct administration extended over an area more exten- 
sive than that of Alauddin Khalji and he succeeded in crushing all 
rebellions. 

But then he had to face two forces quite beyond his power— famine 
and the bubonic plague. 

168 Firuz Shahi, 478. 

1,69 Relila, 98. Ibn-i Battuta gives the names of two survivors — A ukbia and 
Badruddin Malik Daulat Shah. He had forgotten the name of the third person. 

170 Ibid., 98-99. 

171 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr., 13. 
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In examining Barani’s account of the matter, we have to remember 
that though his Tarikh-i Firttz Shahi is ‘a remarkable feat of memory’, 
the author had no books or records within his reach and, as Professor 
Habib has pointed out, ‘he had nothing but his memory and his pen, 
ink and paper’. Also we have Baranis frank confession tliat he is 
not describing the events of Sultan Muhammad’s reign in their 

historical sequence. 

Barani’s first paragraph on the famine is very incorrect and 
unfortunate. He writes: *1116 first design that led to the destruction 
of the territory and the overthrow of the raiytjat was this. It came 
to the Sultan’s mind that the land tax of the Doab peasantry should 
be raised from one to ten and from one to twenty.l’^4 He made stem 
regulations for enforcing this measure; the money realized broke the 
backs of the raii/ijat; the demands were so severe that weak and 
helpless peasants were completely crushed, while the richer rdiyyat, 
who had money and goods, became rebellious. The territory was 
ruined and cultivation was given up completely. Further, the rdiyyat 
of distant territories, fearing that they would be treated in the same 
way as the Doab peasantry, began to disobey and hid themselves in 
the forests. And on account of me dearth of cultivation in the Doab 
and the ruin of the Doab peasantry, the decline of carawans and the 
non-arrival of grain, there was a fatal famine in Delhi and its suburbs 
and the whole of the Doab. The price of grain rose. The moTisoon 
also failed. There was total famine, which remained for some years. 
Many thousands and thousands of men died. Society was distressed. 
Most people lost all they had. The country at icell as the government 
of Sultan Muhammad became insipid and without glory from that 

Our historian’s memory is obviously deceiving him. In order to 
bring ,a charge against his deceased patron, he tries to confuse the 
effect with the cause. The increase in the land tax of the Doab could 
not have led to failure of monsoon for several years; on the other 
hand, it is very likely that the famine left the Sultan no alternative 
but to demand that the peasant pay the state-share in grain or (in 
the alternative) its money equivalent in cash according to the market 
price of grain. 

172 Professor Habib, PoUtkel Theory of the Delhi Sultanot, 120. 

173 Firuz Shahi, 476. 

174 Since we are dealing with famine prices, it is useless discussing whether 
BaianTs figures should be talen literally; even talcen literally they are correct. But 
the point is that the enhanced taxation teas not the cause of famine, but its conse- 
quence. 

175 Ibid., 472-78. 
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After describing the defeat of Baliram Aiba Kishlu Khan, Barani 
returns to his charge again, but his memory fails him when he writes 
as if the famine came immediately after Kishlu Khan’s rebellion. The 
measures we have been discussing— tlie exodus to Daulatabad, the 
recruitment of an enormous army for tlie Kliurasan expedition, the 
Qarachil campaign — could not have been undertaken during a famine. 
‘During the twoi76 years (? six years, 1328-34)’, he tells us, ‘when 
tlie Sultan was at Dellii witli his amirs, maliks and soldiers, while 
their .women and children were at Devagiri, tlie territory of the Doab 
was ruined on account of severe demands and innumerable cesses. 
The Hindus set fire to their grain and burnt it; tliey also turned out 
their cattle from their houses. The Sultan ordered tlie shiqdars and 
faujdars to extend tlieir hands in plunder. Some miiqaddams and 
chaudliaris were killed, wliile others were blinded. Those who suc- 
ceeded in escaping collected together and took refuge in tlie forests. 
Thus the territory was desolated. During tliese days the Sultan 
happened to go for hunting to Baran; he ordered the whole territory 
of Baran to be plundered and the heads of the Hindus to be brought 
and hanged from tlie towers of the Baran fort. . . The Sultan during 
these days took his army to plunder the Hindustanis and he plundered 
tlie territory from Kanau] to Dalmau; those who fell into the hands 
of the soldiers were killed, but most inhabitants fled away and hid 
tliemselves in the forests; the forests, however, were surrounded and 
those found in tliem were killed. In tliis way during this yearl77 the 
land between Kanauj and Dalmau was desolated.’ 

Barani quite ignores tlie Sultan’s objective in raising the land 
tax and waging a war with the Doab peasants for the possession 
of their grain. The matter is, however, clarified by Ibn-i Battuta, 
who seems to have reached Dellii in March 1334, probably 
the first year of severe farnine in tlie Doab. ‘When the famine 
became unbearable, the Sultan ordered prolusions for six montlis 
to be distributed to all the people of Delhi. Accordingly tlie 
qazis, clerks and amirs used to go round the streets and shops. They 
would make a note of the inhabitants, and give to each prolusions 
sufficient to last for six months at tlie rate of the daily allowance of 
one and half maghrabi rati (i.e. 12 chataks of modem Indian weight) 
per day. 178 AH this while I used to feed the people with victuals, 
which I caused to be prepared in Sultan Qutbuddin s sepulchre, as 


176 ‘Two’ seems to be a clerical error for ‘six’. 

177 It seems probable that the monsoon failed to reach the Doab in 1533. 

178 Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s calculation, Retila, 85. 
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will be mentioned. The people were being thus relieved.’t^O Ibn-I 
Battuta only tells us about the capital, but the Sultans government 
must have organized some rough system of rationing for all cities 
till the cutting of the next kharif crop, and it had to get from the 
peasants the minimum of grain necessaiy for the purpose. 

Barani and Ibn-i Battuta agree in stating that the Sultan was at 
Kanauj when he heard that Saiyyid Ahsan Shah, governor of Maabar, 
had rebelled, and that he had put seven or eight loyal amirs to the 
sword and had been joined by the army, which had conquered 
Ma'abar. The Sultan’s hand had fallen very heavily on the earlier 
rebels, but Saiyyid Ahsan Shah, whose capital, according to Ibn-i 
Battuta, was six months' mardi from Delhi, calculated that the long 
distance and the weakening of the central government owing to a 
severe famine, which seems to have covered the Doab, Malwa and 
East Punjab, gave him a chance. His son, Ibrahim Kharetadar, was 
in the imperial service and was sure to be punished, but he preferred 
to take the risk. The Sultan returned from Kanauj to Delhi, equipped 
his army in about eight days and started for Xfa'abar. Saiyyid Ibrahim 
Kharetadar, who was then governor of Hansi and Sarsati, was arrested 
immediately with his relations, and when the Sultan returned from 
the South, he was put to death on the charge of treason.iso Meanwhile 
the wazir, Khwaja-l Jahan Ahmad Ayaz, had reached Dhar, but here 
he discovered tnat his nephew along with two or three amirs had 
conspired to kill him and to fly with nis property to Ma'abar. Ahmad 
Ayaz discovered the conspiracy through one of their confidants, Malik 
Nusrat Hajib, seized the conspirators and sent them to Delhi. The 
Sultan ordered the amirs to be killed by elephants. But he sent Ahmad 
Ayaz's nephew to be put to death by Ayaz himself and this was 
done.181 Ahmad Ayaz was tlien ordered to return to Delhi and take 
charge of the central government. 

Tile Sultan reached Daulatabad and stayed there for a month or 
two. He then proceeded to Bidar in Telingana. According to Barani 
the Sultan appointed harsh agents and officers to collect whatever they 
could from the land of the hlarathas. But a severe outbreak of plague 
while the Sultan was at Bidar frustrated all his future plans. ‘At that 
time’, says Ibn-i Battuta, ‘the plague broke out m his army, the bulk 
of which perished. The slaves and soldiers {abd wa mamluk) and the 

179 Mehdi Hasao, Rehla, 117. Ibn-1 Battuta {$ obviously incorrect in stating that 
the famine brolce out after the Sultan bad left for Ma'abar; Barani says that the 
famine became more severe after the Saltan had marched four stages. IsamI is silent 
about the famine. 

180 Ibid., 103-4. 

181 Ibid., 99. 
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principal amirs, such as Daulat Shah whom the Sultan used to address 
as “uncle” and Amir Abdullali of Herat, died.’l82 ibn-i Battuta was 
not present with the Sultan s army, but he has described this well- 
known epidemic — the oriental or bubonic plague — elsewhere. ‘When 
I reached Madura, I found that an epidemic was raging there and 
that the people afflicted witlr it died in no time. Wlioever caught the 
infection died on the morrow or the day after, and if not on the third 
day then on the fourth. . . Wherever I went I saw people either 
diseased or dead.’iss isami, who talks poetically in terms of a poison- 
ous wind {simum), due to the evil acts of the Sultan, declares that ‘out 
of the army-officers of Delhi one half died, more or less, and that the 
army ivhicJi the Sultan brought back to Delhi had been reduced by 
the plague {“waba”) to less than a third!^^^ 

The Sultan himself fell a victim to the plague. As is well-known 
for all early victims tlie plague used to be fatal, but witli the 
passage of time the poison of the bacteria became less effective and 
people began to recover. The Sultan was probably among these for- 
tunate later victims. He got into a litter and, though expecting the 
pangs of death {naza), started for Daulatabad. In the way a messenger 
from Qutlugh Klian informed him tliat Hoshang, son of Kamaluddin 
Gurg, had rebelled and found refuge with a Hindu chief of Konkan. 
But neidier tire Sultan nor Hoshang were prepared to drag matters to 
extremes, tliougli Hoshang’s Hindu host was prepared to die for him. 

The Sultan, when leaving Warangal, put Malik Maqbul in charge 
of that territory. On reaching Devagiri, he assigned Bidar and the 
territories subject to it to Shiliab-i Sultani Nusrat Klian on a farm or 
contract of one hundred laklis of tankas (a year). The government of 
Devagiri and Maharashtra was assigned to Qutlugh lOian, who was 
authorized to convey tlie Sultans paidon to K.^'^hang, and the Sultan 
was pleased when Hoshang came to see him at Ded ’ A general per- 
mission was given to the foirner citizens of Dellii to retmm to the 
capital and two or three caravoans started for Delhi, but people who 
had accommodated themselves to Maliarashtra were allowed to 
remain there.185 

‘When the Sultan saw tlie misfortune that had befallen the army, 
Ibn-i Battuta observes, lie returned to Daulatabad, since rebellion had 
been ripe in tlie provinces and anarchy reigned in different parts, and 
the sceptre icould have fallen from his hands had it had not been 

182 Ibid., 101. 

183 Ibid., 230. 

184 Isami (Madras edition), 469-71. 

185 Rehla, 101-2; Barani, 480-81; Isami, 449-52. 
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decreed hy Destiny that his power would continue. On his way back 
to Daulstabad the Sultan fell ill; the people spread rumours of his 
death far and wide and this gave rise to widespread disturbances.’t^Q 

Ibnd Battuta’s impression that the Sultan's government was no 
longer based on real military strength is correct. The invincible central 
army of the empire, which the Tughluqs had inherited from the 
Khaljis, was so weakened by the loss of lives in the plague that it 
became ineffective as an instrument of the central authority for several 
years, and in spite of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s efforts, it never reach- 
ed its former standard of efficiency and invincibility. The Sultan under- 
took no distant campaign for a decade, and the army that marched 
with him to Gujarat in 1345 was but the ghost of its former self. 

The fact that the Sultan had not under his personal and immediate 
command an army that could control the empire and knock down 
enemies on the frontier created a curious situation with respect to 
rebels. If a district officer rebelled, the regional or provincial officer 
could suppress him. But if a provincial officer rebelled during this 
decade (1334-45), the Sultan was just helpless. He could not take 
up the challenge and the rebel, whether a Hindu chief or a Muslim 
oiBcer, became an independent ruler. The larger number of rebellions 
after 1334 were no doubt inspired by the knowm weakness of the 
central army. The idea of an all-India administration had to be given 
up altogether, and the Sultan correctly calculated that his army was 
too weak to challenge Alauddin Bahman Shall after his accession in 
1847. It was probably after the plague of 1334 anti his known mlli- 
tar)' weakness that two existing features were greatly accentuated; 
The Sultan began to punish both the guilty and the innocent on 
mere suspicion in the hope that bloodshcil on a large scale would 
terrorize his officers and make them obedient; on the other hand, his 
offic'crs, kmowing his militar)’ weakness, preferred rebellion to punish- 
ment ^vitliout trial. This is the main mililary^hcme of the seventeen 
later >'ears of the reign. 

While the Sultan was dealing with Vbe situation in MaViaraslitra, 
a crisis developed in Lahore. Hulajun, one of those Mongol chiefs 
who had been taken into the imperial .service by Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, killed the governor of Lahore, Malik Tatar, and assumed 
independence. Khwaja-i Jahan marchetl from Delhi and defeated the 
rebel, who fled from Lahore. 

The Sultan though still ill (according to Barani) proceeded from 
Devagiri to Delhi but stopped (or a fexv days at Dhar. There was an 
acute famine in Malwa also; in Delhi the price of grain rose to 16 and 
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17 ptals a sir. But Barani’s statement that this year also there could 
- be no cultivation owing to lack of rain is not quite correct. Ibn-i 
Battuta, who to start with had been treated as a very distinguished 
guest, could get no proper interview with the Sultan till after his 
return from Devagiri after an absence of two and a half years. It was 
in tliese days’, Ibn-i Battuta tells us, ‘that I reached the Sultan’s 
camp. The territories on the western {? southern) bank of the Ganges, 
where the Sultan was encamped were severely affected by the famine 
while those lying on the eastern (? northern) bank were prosperous.’ 
Obviously, it had rained fairly well in Awadh but not in the Doab. 
‘The governor of tlie territories of the eastern (? northern) bank was 
Ainul Mulk bin Mahru, and these territories included Awadh, Zafra- 
bad, Lucknow and others. Ainul Mulk used to send every day fifty 
thousand mans of wheat, rice and grain and also fodder for the 
animals.’ 

Barani, in effect, accepts the accuracy of Ibn-i Battuta’s statement 
when he says tliat the Sultan allowed the citizens to migrate with 
their families to Hindustan (? Awadli) to escape the famine. ‘Sultan 
Muhammad also came out of the capital and passing Patiali and 
Kampila encamped with his troops before the town of 0iud by the 
side of the Ganges. The men built their thatched houses facing the 
cultivated lands. This encampment was named Sargdwari (Gate of 
Heaven); grain could come here from Kara and Awadh and was 
cheaper than in Delhi. While the Sultan was encamped at Sargdwari, 
Malik Ainul Mulk Mahru held the iqlas of Awadh and Zafrabad. 
Ainul Mulk and his brothers sent to the Sultan at Delhi and Sarg- 
dwari cash, commodities, cloth ahd grain to the value of seventy or 
eighty laklis of tankas; tire Sultan’s trust in Ainul Mulk increased and 
he was convinced of Ainul Mulk’s efficiency .’187 

According to Ibn-i Battuta, the Sultan had to stay at Sargdwari 
for about two and a half years and he had spent an equal time in the 
futile attempt to' reach Ma‘abar. It is necessary to examine what the 
Sultan had suffered in power and prestige during these five terrible 
years. There had been plague but not famine in the Deccan, but the 
home provinces of the empire — ^Doab, East Punjab, Malwa, but pro- 
bably not Awadh — ^liad been hit severely by the continued drought 
and it would take a wise minister, if the Sultan could find one, seven 
or eight years to restore agriculture to normal conditions. The bulk 
of the invincible army of Delhi — ‘one-half of the officers and two- 
thirds of^ the men — had perished in the plague. It has to be borne in 
mind that the army which almost perished in the plague was the 


187 Viruz Shahi, 480-81. 
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ormij of the central gocernment; the civil and military officers station- 
ed in the provinces — often referred to as the sadah amirs— do not 
seem to have suffered. 

BEVOLUTIONS IN BENGAL 

‘Bahram Khan (tlie Kings step-brotlier) died in Sonargaon 
(Dacca); and in 739/1338-39 Malik Fakhruddin, the sdahdar (weapon- 
keeper) of Bahram Khan, rebelled and declared that he was an inde- 
pendent ruler and took the title of Sultan Fakhruddin. Malik Pindar 
Khalji Qadr Khan, governor of Laldinauti, along with Malik Husam- 
uddin Abu Raja, the mustaufi-i mamalik (auditor-general), Azam 
Malik Izzuddin Yaliya, the muqta of Satgaon (Chittagong), and Firaz 
Khan, son of Nusrat ^an, the amir-i koh, marched to Sonargaon to 
suppress Fakhruddins rebellion. Fakhruddin came out with his army 
to fight them; there was a battle, Fakhruddin was defeated and fled 
and liis elephants and horses fell into the hands of the imperialists. 

Tlie other amirs returned to their iqtas but Qadr Khan remained 
in Sonargaon. When the monsoon set in, most horses of the army of 
Qadr Khan died. But he had collected a lot of money in the form of 
silver tankas. After every two or three months he would come to the 
palace {serai) and collect them in a heap and say, “In this way I will 
place them before the royal court {dakhuJ); the more I collect the bet- 
ter will be my service.” Malik Hiisamiiddin warned him against the 
danger of collecting large sums of cash in a distant province ; “Pco'ple 
will be tempted; short-sighted persons will want to know the reason 
why this money is not sent to the capital; all revenue collected is 
safest in the treasury of the Hng.” But Qadr Khan would not hear; 
he neither paid their salary to the soldiers nor sent the revenue to the 
royal treasury. Tlien Fakhruddin attacked and Qadr Klians unpaid 
army joined him. Qadr Klian was killed; Faldiruddin established 
himself in Sonargaon and pul Lakhnauti in charge of his slave, 
Muklilis. 

'AH Mubarak, the ariz of the army of Qadr Klian, seized Lakh- 
nauti and put Muklilis to death. But he adopted none of the insignia 
of royalty and petitioned to the court; “I have captured Laklinauti; 
if an officer from the capital is appointed to take charge of it, I will 
return to the capital.” Sultan Muhammad agreed; he gave the title of 
klian to Yusuf, the shahna of Delhi, and decided to send him there. 
But Yusuf died; tlie Sultan could not attend to the matter and sent 
no one to Lakhnauti. 

‘Owing to the opposition of Faldiruddin, Ali Mubarak had no 
allemalive but to declare that lie was a king and assume the title 
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of Sultan Alauddin. After some days Malik Haji Ilyas, who had an 
ai-my and plenty of followers, conspired with some maliks, amirs and 
the people of Laldinauti; he put Alauddin to death and mounted the 
throne \vith the title of Sultan Shamsuddin. In 741/1340-41 Haji 
Ilyas marched against Sonargaon; he succeeded in capturing Fakhr- 
uddin, brought him to Lakhnauti and put him to death. Thereafter 
for a long time Lakhnauti remained in the hands of Shamsuddin and 
his descendants; it did not come within the control of the Delhi 
sultans again.’iSS 

It is impossible to believe that Sultan Muhammad failed to attend 
to the Bengal problem owing to an oversight. Qadr Khan may have 
been harbouring treasonable designs, but Ah Mubarak was certainly 
loyal. But the Sultan lacked both the men and die resom'ces which an 
officer of his would need for establishing himself in the province; 
consequently, in view of troubles nearer home, he could do nodiing 
about the matter and Bengal shpped out of his grasp. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INDEPENDENT HINDU 
PRINCIPALITIES IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

We can form some idea of the military and financial weakness to 
which the sultanat had been reduced by the famine and the plague 
from the fact that the Sultan made no effort to maintain his power 
over two principahties which he had annexed after a terrible cost of 
money and blood., 

(a) Vijdyanagar: 

When the Sultan retreated witli his plague-stricken army to the 
famine-stricken North, it was obvious that he would be unable to 
control the Far South. In 1336 Hari Har and his brother, Bukka, 
founded a Hindu principality south of the river Krishna, which 
gradually expanded into the Vijayanagar empire. 

(b) Warangal: 

The Sultan had decided to annex Warangal after die second in- 
vasion. Now {circa 1335) Warangal was lost and he could do nothing 
about it. ‘While the Sultan was at Delhi (and before he went to 
Sargdwari),’ Barani tells us, ‘the rebellion of the Hindus at Warangal 
took place; Kanliya Naik attained to power in the region; Malik 
Maqbul, tlie governor of Warangal, took the road to Delhi and reached 

188 Tarikli-i Mttharak Shahi, 104-6. Yahya Sirhindi does not quote his authority, 
but he gives us the best account of the revolutions in Bengal, which we can at pre- 
sent find. 
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there safely; the power of Hindus was established at Warangal and 
the region was totally lost.’ 

K A M r I L A 

‘About the same time a relation of Kanhya (who had been con- 
verted to Islam) was sent by the Sultan to Kampila. This wretch 
apostatized from Islam, went back to Hinduism and raised the banner 
of revolt. Kampila was also lost and came into the hands of the 
IIindus.’i89 

And this was the end of Sultan Muhammad’s dream of an all- 
India administrative system. Apart from die homelands of the empire, 
as Darani points out, ‘only Guj.irat and Devagiri remained in his 
hands’. 

THE NACADKOT CAMPAIGN 

No detailed account of Mulrammad bin Tughluq’s Nagarkot cam- 
paign in the Kangra district is found in any early authority, but that 
the Sultan personally undertook this campaign is clear from certain 
slrav remarks and references found in the works of Baranfi®® and 
Badr-i Chach gives some verses under the caption of Fath‘i 
Qdfl-i Nagarkot and mentions TJJS/ISTI as the date of conquest. The 
campaign cannot be identified with the Qarnchil expedition, as Sir 
Wolseley Haig has done for the simple reason that, unl^e the Q-'^r^^chil 
expedition, this campaign was led by the Sultan in person. But it 
certainly formed part of llic Sultan’s larger programme of securing 
frontier outposts. Perhaps it was the Qarachil disaster that induced 
him to assume the command in person. He displayed great religious 
tolerance on this occasion and, according to the Sirat-i Finiz Shahi, 
spared the temple of Jwalamuldri.192 

REBELLIONS 

In spite of the famine, the Sultan had to face a number of 
rebellions. 

rtcbellion of MasUid Khan : 

Mas‘ud Khan was the Sultan s step-brother; his mother was a 
daughter of Sultan Alauddin Khal/i. ‘He was the most handsome of 
all the men that I have seen in the worhV,J9^^ Ihn-i Battuta remarks. 

189 Firuz ShaJti, 484. 

190 lb!d., (Barani), 483. 

191 Ibid.. (AEf), 185.^9. 

192 Siral-I FIniz Shahi, f. 40, 

193 Hehla, 85. 
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The Sultan had stoned his mother to death on the charge of adtiltery 
and this naturally created a deep resentment ui the heart of Mas ud. 
Two years after this Masud was charged with contemplating rebel- 
lion. He was so afraid of tlie torture inflicted in order to extort con- 
fessions that he accepted the charge outi-ight and was executed in tlie 
centre of the market. His body remained there for three days. 194 

Rebellion at Siinani and Samana: 

This was in the nature of a peasant revolt. The cultivators refused 
to pay the land tax and shut themselves up in their mandals. The 
Sultan marched against the rebels in person, captured tlreir leaders 
and brought them to Delhi. 

Rebellion of Nizam Main at Kara : 

In 739/1338 Nizam Ma’in rebelled at Kara. He had undertaken 
to farm tlie revenue of Kara for several laklis of tankas, but could not 
pay even one-tentli of the amount he had promised. He assumed the 
title of Sultan Alauddin and declared his independence. Ainul MuUc, 
tlie governor of Awadli and Zafrabad, and his brother Shahrullah, 
marched against him. Ma’in was flaj'ed alive and his stufiFed skin was 
sent to Delhi.195 The iqta of Kara was assigned to the husband of the 
Sultan’s sister, Shaikhzada Bustanii.i96 

Rebellion of Shihab Sidtani at Bidar: 

In 740/1338-9 Tajul Mulk Nusrat Klian, also known as Shiliab 
Sultani, rebelled at Bidar. He had been assigned Bidar about 1334 
and had to pay a crore of tankas to the centre. He failed to pay the 
fixed amount of revenue and also could not promote agriculture as 
he had promised. He rose in rebellion as he thought that his failure 
would lead to his condign punishment by the Sultan. Qutlugh Klian 
marched against him and captured him. 

Rebellion of Ali Shah Naihu at Gulbarga 

This rebellion took place some time after the rebellion of Shiliab 
Sultani. Ali Adil Shah Natliu was a nephew of Zafar Klian, the 
famous general of Alauddin Khalji. Having been appointed to collect 
the taxes, he killed Bhiran, tlie Hindu maqta of Gulbarga, and estab- 
lished his hold over Gulbarga and Bidar. Qutlugh Khan marched 
against him, defeated him and sent him to Dellii. The Sultan exiled 

194 Ihid., 88. c t i a 

195 Firuz Shahi, 487. Yaliya Sirhindi gives the name of his brother. 

196 Ibid., 487-88. 
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him and his brothers to Ghazni, but when they returned without his 
permission, he ordered them to be executed. 

Rebellion of Ainitl Mulk ilahru : 

Ainul Mulk, son of Amir Mahru, was a close friend and 
associatel^ of Muliammad bin Tughluq, who appointed him governor 
of AwadU and Zafrabad.i®^ During tlic days of the Doab famine 
he did excellent work in his iqta. With the help of his brothers, ho 
dealt with the recalcitrant elements and established peaceful and 
prosperous conditions in his iqlas. In 1338 he suppressed the rebellion 
of Nizam Ma’in at Kara. When the Sultan was at Sargdwari, Ainul 
Mulk and his brotliers worked hard to help the Sultan in his relief 
programmes. He used to send 50,000 mans of wheat and rice every 
day to the imperial campd®® Besides, he sent 70 to 80 laklrs of tankas 
in cash and commodities to the Sultan at Delhi and Sargdwari, as 
already meutioned.soo 

These achievements of Ainul Mulk and his liold over the people 
made the Sultan suspicious of him. Tl\is suspicion was further 
confirmed by the fact that during the famine, wnen the Sultan had 
forbidden emigration, many nobles, officers and others, particularly 
the secretariat staff {nawisandas), went to Awadli and Zafrabad and 
found shelter with Ainul Mulk. Some of these persons were involved 
in cases of embezzlement. Ainul Mulk and his brothers treated them 
with kindness and even assigned villages to them.201 

The Sultan thought of transferring Ainul Mulk to Daulatabad, 
which needed a statesman and administrator of Ainul Mulk’s stature 
and insight. Qullugh Khan had proved himself unequal to the task. 
Ainul Mulk, however, interpreted this transfer as a device for reduc- 
ing his influence and his ultimate destruction. Tlie emigrant nobles 
and naivisandas convinced Ainu! Mulk that the Sultan was not sincere 
in sending him to the Deccan and that he was playing a treacherous 

gamc.202 

One day Muliammad bin Tughluq sent a message to Ainul Mulk, 
which explained to him tlie ioexpedienc)’ of sheltering these men and 
ordered their immediate dc^atch In chains to Delhi. Ainul Mulk’s 

197 Ibid., 480. 

198 Zafrabad is menlfoncd in ibp A‘in-t Albrni as a jiargana in Jlio sarlar of 
Jaiinptir. It was probably founded by Zafar Kban during llie rtigii of Alauddin Klialji. 

299 Jiehla, 105. 

200 Firuz Sliobi. 480. 

201 Ibid.. 488. 

202 Ibid.. 488. 
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suspicions were further confirmed, and he began to plan his escape 
widi his brotliers. One night he left the Sargdwari camp and pro- 
ceeded to join his brotlier, who had seized tlie entire baggage of the 
Sultan, which was in Iiis charge.203 The news of this escape was 
reported to Muliammad bin Tughluq by a slave, Ibn-i Malik Shall, 
who used to live witli Ainul Mulk.204 

The Sultan, who was in tlie Doab at that time, found himself in a 
very eritical position. He could not concentrate his forces to suppress 
the rebellion at such a distance from the capital. So he thought of 
going back to the capital and then coming again witli sufficient men 
and material. But the foreign amii's, who were bitterly hostile to 
Ainul Mulk, tlie leader of the Indian amirs, advised the Sultan to take 
prompt action, Nasiruddin Auhari suggested that an immediate 
attack would prevent Ainul Mulk from organizing his forces. His 
advice disappointed the native amirs who, in tlieir heart of hearts, 
were sympadietically inclined towards Ainul Mulk.205 Muhammad 
bin Tughluq called his troops from Samana, Amroha, Baran, Koil and 
other towns, and resorted to a strange stratagem to overawe the 
enemy. If one hundred men came to tlie royal camp from outside, 
one thousand men went out to receive them and tlius tliey created 
the impression that large imperial reinforcements were pouring in 
from all sides. The Sultan hurriedly proceeded towards Kanau] and 
entrenched himself in the fort, thus securing a strategic position. 

Ainul Mulk and his brothers crossed the Ganges below Bangar- 
mau;206 tliey wanted to raid the camp of the Sultan, but by mistake 
they reached the camp of tlie wazir. The wazir’s force consisted of 
elements deadly opposed to tlie Indian amirs. The Persians, Turks 
and Klim'asanis, who constituted the wazir’s troops, fought well and 
Ainul Mulk’s forces fled away from the field.207 One of Ainul Miilk’s 
principal associates, Malik Ibrahim Banji, betrayed him; and puUing 
him down from his horse by catching hold of his locks of hair, took 
him to the wazir. Ainul Mulk’s brotliers were either drowned while 
attempting to cross tlie river or were killed in the battle.208 


203 Ihid., 489. 

204 Rehla, 105. Ibii-i Battuta further informs us: ‘It is the haln’t of the cnipcror 
of India to keep with every amir, be he great or small, one of bis slaves who acts as a 
spy on the amir and informs the emperor about everything concerning him. 

205 Ibid., 105-6. 

206 Bangarmau lies in the centre of die pargana of the same name at a distance 
of 31 miles N.W. of Unao on the road leading from that place to Hardoi. 

207 Ibid., 107. 

208 Ibid., 108-9. 
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Ainul Mulk was subjected to many indignities. He was asked to 
ride on an ox.209 His body was naked, except for a smaU cloth hiding 
his private parts. The sons o£ maliks and amirs spat on his face and 
scolded and abused him.2l0 When he was brought before xMuhammad 
bin Tughluq in that condition, the Sultan was deeply moved and 
ordered him to be given ordinary clothes. Ainul Mulk’s hands were 
tied to his neck and chains were put on his legs. Some sixty-two of 
his companions were ruthlessly trampled by elephants and their flesh 
was tlnown at Ainul Mulk. After crushing his rebellion, the Sultan 
went on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Salar Mas'ud Ghazi and from 
tliere he returned to Delhi. 

Ainul Mulk was pardoned on the fuurtli day after his defeat and 
was appointed superintendent of a royal garden. He was given a 
hhilat (robe of honour) and a horse. His ration was supplied from the 
royal godown. Aflfs account about the rehabilitation of Ainul Mulk 
is as follows : 

‘Hrc Sultan held a public court, and a small carpet was placed 
next to the throne. He summoned to this court all qazis, ulama, 
shaikirs, khans, malihs, nobles and the general public from all 
directions. Wlicn after a short time the well-wishers of the court 
had assembled, rubbed tbeir foreheads on the ground in humble 
submission and stood up with all reverence in their respective 
positions, Sultan Muhammad commanded the courtiers to come 
nearer. When they had done so, he said, ‘T put to you a question; 
If a man should lose a priceless gem and after some time find it 
lying in dirt, should he pick it up or leave it there?” The nobles 
and officers of the empire replied; “It should be picked up. It 
would not be wise to leave it there.” On hearing this answer the 
Sultan pointed towards Ainul Mulk and remarked, “That gem of 
mine is Ainul Mulk, who had the misfortune to be found among 
his slovenly brothers. I picked him up and have found in him my 
gem.” It was commanded that Ainul Mulk bo seated on ibe carpet 
referred to abovc.’2ll 

Ainul Mulk is not heard of during the remaining years of Muliam- 
mad bin Tucldaq’s reign, but when the Sultan breathed his last at 
Tliatta, we nnd him in Multan. Sliihab-i Sultani had also been put in 
charge of a garden. 

209 Jbid., 108. Yahya Siihindi says: ‘Bereft of bead titess, he was placed on an 
ass liy Ibrahim Bangi and tahen to the Sultan.’ 

210 Ibid., 108. 

211 A£f, TariJJi-i Flruz Sfudti, 408. 
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[iebellion of ShaJni Afghan: 

In 742/1341 Shahu Afghan killed Bahzad, tlie governor of 
Multan, and declared liis independence. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
set ofF from Delhi to (|eal M'ith him. On tlie way he heard about the 
death of his mother, Makliduma-i Jahan, but despite his grief and 
bereavement, he continued his march. Near Dipalpur he came to 
know that Shahu had fled to tlie ‘home of tire Afghans’ — explained 
by Ibn-i Battuta as Cambay, Gujarat and Nahnvala where the 
Afghans lived. It was not the Sultan’s policy to tolerate rebels. He 
issued orders for tlie wholesale arrest of Afghans in his territory. 

THE KHILAFAT AS A PROTECTING GLACIS 

In the later }'ears of the famine (circa 1339) Muhammad bin 
Tughluq evinced a keen and excessive intej-est in the institution of 
the khilafat. According to Barani,2i2 he made persistent enquiries 
about the Elialifa and tlie position of die kliilafat after the fall of 
Baghdad; and when he came to know about the Eg)qitian Klialifa, 
he was so delighted diat he would have sent his whole wealth to the 
Klialifa but for the danger of bandits and pirates on die way. Was 
this respect for the khilafat genuine or was it simply a subterfuge to 
disann the hostility of the Muslim masses, particularly of the reli- 
gious sections, dirough the immense moral prestige of the khilafat on 
die Muslim mind? And was there such a prestige? It seems highly 
improbable, if not impossible, that despite his close diplomatic and 
cultural contacts with the outside ivorld, the Sultan did not know for 
decades diat there was an Abbasid Khalifa in Egypt. Perhaps diis 
alleged discovery of die Klialifa was just an explanation for the 
delayed expression of his faidi in die Idiilafat. However, it is signi- 
ficant that die period of the Sultan’s pedandc display of faith in the 
kliilafat as the only source- of moral and legal audiority synchronizes 
widi the period of great stress and strain in his empire and the prob- 
lems created by the opposition of the religious classes. From 741/ 
1340-41 to 752/1351 his time and cnerg)' were spent in dealing with 
rebellions that grew like dragon’s teedi in every direction. He thought 
that perhaps by the use of the- Klialifa’s name, he could rehabilitate 
himself in die confidence of the people. 

The anonymous author of die Sirai-i Firiiz Shahi^ts says that his 
extensive study of books had led him to believe that the sanction of 
the Klialifa was absolutely necessary for the rightful exercise of poli- 
tical power. The Tarikh-i Alfi, however, informs us diat it was die 

212 Ihid., 491 el seq. 

213 Sirat, Ms., f. 139. 
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Sultan’s teacher, Qullugli Khan, who had impressed this fact on his 
mind. But that the absolute necessity of the Khalifa’s sanction for the 
legal exercise of his political authority should dawn on him at a 
particular time — this could not have been a mere coincidence. It was 
the last \veapon in his armoury which he could use against the rebel- 
crowd and Badr-i Chach very significantly remarks that the receipt 
of the 7nanshur from tlic Klialifa unnerved his enemies,2l4 

Muhammad bin Tughluq removed his own name from the 
coins2i5 ill 741/L340-41 as ‘he was tormented by doubts regarding 
the legality of his sovereignty, which had never been recognized by 
a khalifa.’ On the coins issued in a.h. 742, 743 and 744 the name of 
Mustakfi Billah appears.2i0 x||is was nothing more than a mere afBr- 
malion of loyalty to a symbol, for Mustakfi Billah had expired in 
740/1339'40. Subsequently, he stopped the Friday and the Id 
prayers, and did not start them again until the Khalifa had granted 
an investiture to him. . . This manmur was received in 744/1343 from 
AI-Hakim II and the event was celebrated witli great pomp and 
eclat. Barani,2i7 ibnd Battuta^iS and Badr-i Chach2l9 arc all unani- 
mous in stating tliat the Sultan showed great respect to the emissaries 
of the Khalifa. According to Sirat-i Firttz Shahi the uianshurs were 
received thereafter by the Sultan every year. Maybe, the mysterious 
coins of the Sultan containing numerals (like 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8) on the 
reverse indicate tlic length of his association with the kliilofat — tlie 
period of tlic legal existence of his sullanat — or the receipt of yearly 
manshurs. 

THE sultan’s attempt AT HE HABILITATING 
AGRICULTURE 

We have still to consider one of the most far-sighted programmes 
of the Sultan, which unfortunately collapsed. He gave considerable 
thought to the problem of agrarian distress and the short-fall in agri- 
culture after the famine years. Barani tells us that during the four 
years (1340-43) when the Sultan was at Delhi, his main attempt was 
to restore agriculture to normal conditions. But in Ins attempt to find 
fault wnth Ae Sultan’s work, Barani makes some errors and does not 
describe the real conditions. Medieval peasants were aware that barren 

214 Qasa’id-l Badr Chach, 14. 

215 Nelson Wright, The Coinage, 122, coin no. 491A. 

218 Ibid., 14M9. coins no. 617B. 620A, 621. 622, 622A. G21F. 

217 Fi'rus Shahi, 492. According to Bamni he kissed the feet of Sa'iJ Sarjari, uho 
had brought the rmnshar and the robe of honour for him. 

218 RMa, 72 et seq. 

219 Qasa'ld-l Badr Clioch, 14. 
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or tisar land cannot be brought under the plough; tliey were also 
aware that banjar or semi-bai'ren land will not grow crops except 
after enormous labour and cost. Barani is, therefore, wrong in attri- 
buting to the Sultan the desire that not even a hand-breadth of laud 
should remain micultivated’. Secondly, there was no scarcity of 
cultivable land; we may also assume that the peasants who sun'ived 
were enough for the puipose. But what they needed was seed, cattle, 
ploughs — in fact, all tilings necessary for medieval agriculture. The 
Sultan provided tliese things to the cultivators at the beginning. 

Ibn-i Battuta informs us : ‘During the years of famine the Sultan 
had ordered the digging of wells outside the capital city and tlie 
cultivation of crops tliere. For this purpose he had prodded the peo- 
ple with seeds as well as the requisite sinn of money. And he made 
tliem midertake this cultivation with the object of enriching the 
granary .’220 This was a sort of experiment in state-farming. It appears 
tliat the Sultan did not succeed in it and resorted to tlie other alter- 
native of contract-cultioation. Whether the Sultan was well-advised 
in entrusting this work to contractors, instead of persons in his 
penuanent service, way he doubted; but in directing the peasant to 
sow his crops according to state-orders in preference to his personal 
choice, the Sultan had probably the general needs of the country in 
view. 

With tliese warnings in mind, we can proceed to quote Barani’s 
partially correct passage: 

‘The fii'st object to which the Sultan applied himself during the 
years he did not go from Delhi to any place was the improvement of 
agriculture and the growth of cultivation. The Sultan made regula- 
tions (asalib) for the improvement of agriculture; whatever came to 
the Sultan’s mind for this object was written down and called a 
“regulation”. If tliese imaginary regulations could have been imple- 
mented, and tliey had not appeared impossible to the people, the 
world would have been full of good things owing to agricultmal 
production; enormous treasures would have been collected and an 
army sti'ong enough to conquer the inhabited world could have been 
enlisted. 

‘A departirient, called diwan-i amir-i koh, was organized to pro- 
mote agriculture and officers to it were appointed. The countiy was 
divided into imaginary rectangles [daira) of thirty karohs by tliirty 
karohs on two conditions — ^not a handful of land in all these karohs 
was to be left uncultivated and every crop was to be changed; tlius 
wheat was to be. grovm instead of barley, sugar-cane instead of 
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wheat, and grapes and dates instead of sugar-cane. About a hundred 
shiqdars were to be appointed (to these imaginary rectangles). Greedy 
men, men in distress and reckless adventurers came and undertook 
within three years to bring under cultivation three hundred thousand 
bigJias of barren land {zamin-i dkhal) and to provide three thousand 
horses (?) from the barren land. They gave written deeds to this 
effect. To this reckless group, which undertook to cultivate barren 
land, various awards were given — caparisoned horses, cloaks of bro- 
cade and cash. Out of a loan {sondhar) of three lakhs of tankas pro- 
mised to each of them, every one got fifty thousand tankas in imme- 
diate cash. The money they got seemed the price of their blood. 
Since the barren land could not be cultivated, they spent the money 
for their own needs and then waited for punishment. In the course of 
two years over seventy lakhs of tankas were advanced as loans by 
the treasury to people who had undertaken to cultivate barren land. 
In the course of three years they could not bring under cultivation a 
hundredth or even a thousandth part of the barren land assigned to 
them. Had the Sultan returned alive from Thatta, not one of these 
contractors and loan-mongers would have been spared.’ 22 i 

REVOLT OF THE ‘SADAll' AMIRS ANP THE 
EMERGENCE OF THE D A II M A N 1 KINGDOM 

The energies of the Sultan in tlic closing years of his reign were 
directed towards dealing with the revolts of the sadah amirs {amlrand 
sadah), who had charged the entire atmosphere from Cambay to 
Daulatabad witli sedition and rebellion. Tlicse rebellions ultimately 
paved the way for the emergence of the independent Bahmani 
kingdom. 

A word about the position of the sadah amirs is necessary in order 
to bring out clearly their role in the history of the period. The term 
was originally related to the army structure of the Turks and the 
Mongols, which was planned on the decimal systcm.222 Barani quotes 
Bughra Mian’s advice to Kaiqubad in which a reference is made to 
the decimal system as the basis of the army organization.^^ All 
references to tlic sadah amirs during the early Turkish period concern 
the Mongols. Kaiqubad and Jalaluddin Mialji are reported to 

221 Firuz Simhi, 497-99. 

222 AI-Qalfjashandi writes about Muhammad bin Tugliliifj, The oflictTS of 
anny are the khans, mahTcs, amirs, s^h-salan and then the ranks. . • The khan has 
ten thousand horsemen, the malik one thousand, the amir one hundred, and the sipah- 
salar less than that.’ Subhul A'sha (An Arab Accowit of India in the 14lh Centunj, 
66-67). 
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have executed some Mongol sadah amirs.224 Perhaps the institution 
had a Mongol origin, but it developed its own features in India; its 
exclusive military connotation was extended to embrace eivil and 
administrative functions also. ‘The question arises’, writes Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad, ‘whether these amirs were captains of 100 men as is frequent- 
ly suggested or officers placed in charge of 100 villages. From the 
word sack it appears probable that each amir was placed in charge of 
100 villages, though a careful examination of Barani’s text as a whole 
leads to the conclusion that these men were officers who combined 
civil and military functions and each had one hundred men under 
his command.’225 While no specific evidence about tlie number of 
soldiers placed under a sadah amir is available, the view that these 
officers exercised civil functions also is confirmed veiy clearly by 
Hajiud Dabir. According to him the sadah amirs were appointed in 
the Doab ‘o\'er the tax-collectors {timmalf 

The hostilit)' of the sadah amirs was deepened by tlie Sultan’s 
new plan for administering the Deccan. The bright idea was to 
divide the Deccan into four units in charge of Malik Sardawatdar, 
Malik Muklilisul Mulk, Yusuf Bughra and Aziz Khammar. These four 
officers were to work under a wazir established at Daulatabad. 
Inladul Mulk Sartez was to be the wazir and a Hindu, Dhara, was to 
be the naib wazir for tlie Deccan. But only two items of the new 
programme could be put into operation. 

(a) Recall of Qutlugh Khan from Daulofahad. Some historians, 
like the author of the Bwhan-i Ma’asir, give a very good certificate to 
Qutlugh Klian for his work in the Deccan, but Barani very explicitly 
says tliat under him tlie resources of the Deccan had considerably 
fallen and that he was unequal to the problems of that region. Die 
Sultan recalled him and, probably because Imadul Mulk Sartez was 
not immediately available, he sent Qutiugh’s brother, Nizamuddin, 
also known as Alimul Mulk,227 in his place. Since Qutlugh Xlian 
had the reputation of protecting persons against the Sultans wiath, 
the sadah amirs resented this change and inteipreted it as a prelude 
to punitive 'action against them. But it is doubtful whethei the 
transfer of a high officer alone would have led to their rebellion, if 
the Sultan’s determination to punish them had not become a staik and 

visible reality. . . 

(b) Appointment of Aziz Khammar. The Sultan sent Aziz Kham- 
mar as governor to Malwa and bestowed several laklis of tankas on 

224 Qir'anus Sdtdaxn, Aligarh ed.. Introduction, 18; Viruz Shahi, 219. 

225 History of the Qaruna Turks, 209. 

226 History of Gujarat, III, 873, et seq. ■ . 

227 He is called Alim Malik by Isami and Yahya Sirhindi. 
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him SO that he may live there with power and dignity. ‘O AzizI', the 
Sultan told him, ‘You see how rebellions are raising their heads in 
every direction. I hear that whoever rebels, does so on the strength 
of the sadah amirs, and that these sadah amirs become supporters of 
these rebels for the sake of loot and plunder. Thus only does it 
become possible for anyone to rebel. Look here ! Whomsoever 
amongst the sadah amirs of Dhar you find to be a mischief-monger, 
crush him in any way you can .’228 xhe grant of such plenary powers to 
a callous person could not but be abused. Aziz Khammar, on reaching 
Dhar, started a veritable reign of terror. He arrested some eighty- 
nine229 sadah amirs and had them executed. The news of these exe- 
cutions sent a wave of horror and disgust through Daulatabad and 
Gujarat; ‘wherever there was a sadah amir, he became suspicious and 
watchful’.230 When the Sultan learnt about these executions, he 
admired Aziz’s performance. He sent a special robe of honour to 
Aziz Khammar and asked every one of the dignitaries of his court to 
write letters to Aziz, praising fos action. The nobles were also asked 
to send gifts of robes and horses to Aziz Khammar.231 This was a 
public declaration of the Sultan's determination to deal ruthlessly 
with the sadah amirs, and it naturally made them more determined 
in their struggle, which had now become a struggle for survival. 
Their petty acts of insubordination and misbehaviour were now 
replaced by organized rebellions and pitched battles. 

RecoU in Gufarat : 

Barani, IsamI and Ibn-i Battuta have given difierent accounts of 
the circumstances which led to the flare-up at Dabhoi and Baroda. 
But there is nothing contradictory in their statements, which may be 
taken as inter-related though it is difficult to determine their sequence, 
(i) Ibn-i Battuta says that the Sultan had ^vrillen to Muqbil,232 the 
naib wazir of Gujarat, to capture Qazi Jalal and a group of Afghans. 
Malikul Hukama, a relation of the Sultan and a companion of 
Muqbil, divulged this secret to the Afghans, who immediately rose in 
rebellion. Three hundred Afghans, whom ^luqbil had intended to 
kill, raided Cambay and plundered the treasuiy.233 (n) Isami says 
that after Muqbil bad killed many people at the order of the Sultan, 
Juranbal, Qazi Jalal, Jalal ibn-i Lala and Jhallu assembled at a place 

228 FSnz Slxald. 503. 

229 Oa page 507 of FIntz Shahl the numlier is given. 

230 lUd., 504. 
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232 He was a slave of Alimad Ayaz. 
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and took solemn oaths to rise against the Sultan .234 The government 
officers, who came to confiscate their property and to take them into 
custody, were themselves captm-ed. Thereupon Muqbil marched 
against them, (iii) According to -Barani, Muqbil was taking tlie reve- 
nues and horses to Dellii, when tlie saclah amirs of Baroda and 
Dabhoi seized the treasures and even plundered the wares of some 
merchants, 2-33 who were travelling with him. This completely strijjped 
off of all treasures, Muqbil returned to Anliilwara.236 

The treasure tlius acquired by tlie rebels provided tliem with the 
necessary resources for organizing a movement against the Sultan of 
Dellii. ‘The rebelh'on of die sadah amhs of Dabhoi and Baroda’, 
remarks Barani, ‘created a sensation in the whole of Gu]arat.’237 Jt 
was through a trick that Muqbil succeeded in saidng his skin.238 

The Rebels March to Cambaij: 

The four rebel leaders then marched to Cambay and occupied it. 
The city was entrusted to one Aklii by name.239 Here Taghi, the 
former shahna-i hargah, was hving as an exile in chains and fetters. 
The rebels set him free and gave him a kulah (hat) and a qaba (cloak), 
and selected liim as the fifth leader of the rebel group. Taghi, how- 
ever, escaped from them on the third day and reached Pattan 
(Anhilwara) and joined Muqbil. 

The report of these reverses reached Aziz Kliamniar, the govemor 
of Malwa and, without waiting for instructions from the Sultan, he 
started to help Muqbil.240 The four rebel leaders also made tlieir 
preparations and put tlieir soldiers in order. According to Isami, the 
imperial army comprised of six thousand soldiers, while the rebel 
army did not exceed seven hundred cavahy. The imperial army was 
thoughtlessly arranged. Taghi led tlie advance-guard, Aziz Khammar 
commanded the centre, and Muqbil coTitrolled the riglit wing. The 
rebels could not attempt to arrange tlieir army in tlie tiaditional 
manner on account of their limited numbers. Aziz Kliammar made a 
rash thrust into the centi'e of the enemy ranks, and got entangled in 

234 FutuJi-tis Salatin, 504. _ ,11 

235 Ibn-i Battuta gives the name of one merchant, Ihniil Kaulami, mio had con- 
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a whirlpool from which he could not come out. Qazi Jalal rushed on 
him from an ambush and all the leaders of the rebels made a concerted 
attack from different directions. Aziz Khammar was caught and killed. 
Muqbil’s defeat was complete. The rebels collected the booty under 
a tent and distributed it among the four leaders.24l It was the first 
very significant defeat of the imperial forces by tlie rebels and it 
emboldened them considerably. 

The SiiltoJis March from Delhi : 

Isami says that the Sultan left Delhi for Gujarat when he heard 
about the killing of Azi2,242 but Barani definitely states that the Sultan 
had left Delhi late during the month of Bamazan 744/January 1344, 
when he heard about the rebellions of Dabhoi and Baroda, and was 
at Sultanpur when he had heard about Aziz Kbammar’s march to 
Gujarat. Barani’s details about the movements of the Sultan and of 
the Delhi-side are more reliable than those of Isami, who is more 
detailed in. his account of the other side of the struggle. 

When Muhammad bin Tughluq decided to march in person against 
the rebels, Qutiugh Klian sent a message through Barani, submitting 
that it was below the dignity of the Sultan to march in person against 
the sadah amirs of Dabltoi and Baroda; and since they Iiad been 
antagonized by the cruel and impolitic executions of Aziz Khammar, 
the likelihood was that on hearing about tlic arrival of the Sultan, they 
would immediately lake to fliglit. Qutiugh Khan offered to lead the 
campaign and to tring the rebels to the Sultan as he had done in the 
case of Shiliab-i Sultani and Ali Shah. But the Sultan ignored his 
request and ordered preparations to be* made for the royal march 
to Gujarat. So far the Sultan had only marched in person against rebels 
who belonged to the liighest category of the governing class; this was 
his first campaign against the lowest cadre of his bureaucracy'. Tlie 
Sultan had successfully dealt with and withstood the attacks of the 
higher nobility, but his whole administration got paralysed when the 
lower class of administrators, like the sadah amirs, challenged his 
authority, Tlie Sultan could crush men like Gurshasp and Aiba, but 
he became helpless before this riff-ralf drawn from different and 
incongruous backgrounds. The changed circumstances were largely 
due to the weakness of the central army, which in spite of a whole 
decade had not been able to recover from the effects of the plague. 
The Sultan in person alone could lead it with some hope of success, ilic 
sadah amirs, despite all the prestige and influence they came to exercise 

241 Fuluh-ut Salailn, SOS-9. 
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suljsequentl)^ were not high in the grades of the imperial hierarchy, 
and it is not without significance tliat Isami refrains from referring to 
this background of the founder of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Before the outbreak of the rebellion in Gujarat, the Sultan had 
assigned the governorship of that province to Shaikh Mu izzuddin, son 
of Sliaikli Alauddin of Ajudhan. ^'Idien the Sultan decided to march in 
person, he issued an order for the payment of three lakhs of tankas 
to Shaikh Mu'izzuddin so tliat he may recruit and get ready a contin- 
gent of one tliousand horsemen within two to three days.243 Isami 
gives a very graphic account of tlie weakness of the royal forces at 
this time.244 He says that the number of mounted soldiers was so small 
that it did not exceed four thousand. The army was in an utterl)'’ 
frustrated state — ^tlie horses were lifeless and the soldiers were 

indifferent.245 

Before the Sultan set out on tliis campaign, he nominated a council 
of regency consisting of Mahk Kabh, Malik Firuz and Khwaja-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayaz to look after the affairs of tire empire during his 
absence.246 According to botli Barani and Afif, tire head of this 
council, who also acted on behalf of tire Sultan, was Mahk Kabir, 
also called Qabula. He had started his life as a slave and obtained 
the highest possible position. At the order of the Sultan, Kabir had 
written to the Khalifa offering his services; so he was constiaictively 
an olBcer of the Klralifa also. He was held in great respect; neverthe- 
less tire Sultan could depend upon him for die execution of his policies. 

The Sultan stayed at Sultanpur for a time as tliree or four days 
of the month of Ramazan were still left. During his stay tliere a message 
was received fronii Aziz 'Khammar that, on hearing of the rebellion 
of Dabhoi and Baroda, he had decided to march out to crush the 
rebels. The Sultan was extremely displeased at this report and said : 
‘Aziz does not know the art of war. He might be killed by the 
rebels.’247 Soon afterwards reports arrived to tire effect that Aziz had 
been caught and killed on tlie battle-field. The Sultan was deeply 
disturbed at these reports and one niglit he even discussed with Barani 
about the causes of disturbances in the enipire.248 

It appears from the accounts of Isami and Barani that the Sultan s 
strategy was to stop at convenient places, probably to mobilize fresh 

243 Firuz Shahi, 508. 
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resources and to send armies from different places to different desti- 
nations. The activities of the sadah amirs were widespread and had 
to be controlled and dealt with in different directions. Isami says that 
the Sultan had to stay for months at Nagaur, where he had to face a 
severe shortage of fodder.249 From Nagaur he sent Azam Malik to 
Broach;250 from Mount Abu he sent Shaikh Mti'izzuddin to Anliil- 
wara;25i and from Broach he sent Malik Muqbil towards Daiila- 

tabad.232 

The Sultan sent an advance contingent to Dabhoi and Baroda to 
challenge the rebels. Kfany of the insurgents were killed but some 
of them managed to escape to Daulatabad along with their families.253 

The Sultan sent Azam Malik to Broach with one hundred mounted 
soldiers and with very specific instructions for Qamar, who was in 
charge of the fort. Qamar was to stick to the fort, ‘no matter what 
streams of blood flowed outside it'. He was also to keep a watch over 
the soldiers from Daulatabad. He was not to come out if the rebels 
attacked the fort. On receiving this farman of the Sultan, Qamar put 
his soldiers all along inside the fort-ramparts and shut himself up.254 
When the insurgents heard about the arrival of an army at Broach, 
they left Cambay, where they had been controlling the situation for 
three or four months and where Taghi had also joined them, 255 and 
rushed to Broach. Tliey were under the impression that a strong 
imperial force had reached there. They l>esieged the Broach fort and 
expected the imperial forces to come out in the open to challenge 
them. Tlie army inside the fort numbered tlirec to four thousand 
soldiers; the rcoeis had at their disposal a force of seven thousands. 
\Vhen there was no response from the fort to the attempts of tlie rebels 
to provoke fighting, Jhallu Afghan attacked a gate. Some of the soldiers 
from Daulatabad and one Shaikhzada Hamia256 came out of the fort 
and, in utter disregard of the definite instructions of the Sultan, gave 
battle to the insurgents. Jhallu’s horse stumbled and fell in the field; 
he w’as immediately surrounded and his head was cut off. \Vhen 
Jlmllu fell, other soldiers also rushed out from the fort. Juranbal and 
Qazi Jalal were disheartened and fled to Man Deva, the ruler of 
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Baglana, who received tliem with warmth but later deprived them 
of their belongings.257 

Barani informs us that from Broach the Sultan sent Muqbil with 
some forces of Dellii along witli the sadah amirs of Broach in pursuit 
of tlie fugitives. Malik Muqbil overtook them on tlie bank of the 
Narbada and destroyed tliem. He seized all their property and took 
all their families into custody.258 Muqbil stayed there for some days, 
and, acting on the royal directive, he put to death many of the sadah 
amirs of Broach. Some of them, who escaped tlie sword of Muqbil, 
reached Daulatabad, while others sought shelter with the muqaddams 
of Gujarat. 

The Sultan stayed at Broach for some time and tried to set its affairs 
in order. He appointed harsh tax collectors to realize the arrears of 
revenue with a strong and firm hand. He was extremely irritated bv 
all tliose people who had supported the rebels. 

Rebellion at Daulatabad : 

According to Barani, the Sultan had appointed Zain Banda Majdul 
Mulk and the second son of Rukn-i Thanesari, two very cruel and 
intensely hated officers, to inquire about the rebels at Daulatabad. 
The son of Thanesari reached his destination and began his investi- 
gations, while Zain Banda had only reached Dhar. Tliis raised a 
tumult in tlie minds of the Musalmans of Devagiri. By an unfoi*tunate 
coincidence the Sultan at this very time sent three well-known officers 
with a confidential farman addressed to Alimul MuUc directing him 
to send the leading sadah amirs of Devagiri under an escort of fifteen 
hundred horsemen to Broach.259 According to Isami, Alimul Mulk 
did not like the contents of tire farman, still he had no alternative but 
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to obey the imperial order. The saddh amirs had hardly marched five 
farsangs towards Broach when they began to brood over their fate. 
Nuruddin and Ismail Makh Afghan decided upon rebellion and 
mobilized opinion in favour of their plan. They argued: ‘Why should 
we lay down our lives like this? We should first cut off the heads of 
Ahmad Lachin, Quitash and Iliisam and send them to Jagnag and 
Man Deva. Then we should march back to Daidatabad and arrest 
Alimul Mulk,’ 

Next day at sunrise they went to the tent of Ahmad Lachin and 
cut off his head. Tlie noise awakened Quitash from his sleep; he 
rushed out on a horse but was chased, caught and killed. Husam was 
killed in his tent without any resistance. Their heads were sent to 
Devahar, capital of Man Deva. Nuruddin and Ismail rushed to 
Daulatabad and reached there a little after midday. News of the 
rebellion was brought by Nasir Tughalchi and a hajtb to Alimul Mulk, 
who had gone to his afternoon sleep after working in the ditoan. 
Awakened from his sleep, he ordered the gates to be dosed and pre- 
pared to fight the rebels. Tliat day’s battle was indecisive. At night 
Alimul Mulk retired to the inner kmhah of Daulatabad while Nasir 
and the hajib took charge of the outer fort, and the rebels seized the 
khattl of Devagiri. Next day the battle was again undecided, but on 
the morning of the third day Alimul Mulk was captured alive and the 
rebels seized Daulatabad. Tlie great treasure in Devagiri, wliicli had 
not been sent to Delhi as the routes were not safe, fell Into the hands 
of the rebels. Tlic karkuns (employees) of the Delhi sultanat were 
killed, but Alimul Mulk was set free as they considered him innocent. 
The rebels then decided to elect a king. ^Vhen the name of Ismail 
was mentioned, be showed his preference for Hasan.260 The people 
agreed with him, but since Hasan was not available at the time 5nd 
delay was dangerous, they raised Ismail to the tlirone. An orange 
coloured chair was raised over his head and he became known as 
Sultan Nasiruddin. Nuruddin was appointed wazir with the title of 
Khwaja-J Jahan. Ismail distributed money among the soldiers and 
gave every man fifteen montfis' safary.S^t Thus the first indepenefent 
kingdom of the Deccan came into being. It foreshadowed the even- 
tual emergence of the great B^mani kingdom. 

"When the Sultan came to know of this rebellion, he could not 
sleep for three days and lliree nights. ‘He writhed in pain like a ser- 
pent at the loss of its treasure.’ On the fourth day he repented of his 

260 This is Isami'i version (FKfafc-ui Salatin, 512} and may be merely an aUempl 
to prove the superiority of Hasan (the future Bahnuni ruler} over all others. 
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killings and took a vow not to shed human blood 262 He raised a huge 
army in six montlis263 and tlien marched towards Danlatabad. He 
made elaborate preparations and planned tlie disposition of his anny 
veiy carefully. The rebels also made elaborate preparations and a 
large number of talented sadah amirs threw themselves into the 
struggle. But it was difficult for them to outpace the manoeuvre and 
planning of a sultan, who had spent a quarter of a century in fighting 
against heavy odds. The rebels were defeated and many of their 
supporters were killed on tlie, battle-field. Ismail Makh Afghan fled 
with his family to Dharagir or Dharagarh, the liighest part of the 
Devagiri fort. He was entirely surrounded by the enemy; Ibn-i 
Battuta, writing on the basis of reports, says that the Sultan would 
not grant hinl an amnesty, but provided him witli food and water. 
Hasan Kangu (the future founder of tlie Balimani kingdom) fled to 
Mirai,264 where he started recmiting an army for anotlier encounter, 
and was later joined by his comrades like Sikandar Khan, Qir Khan 
Husain Hati)'ah and others. 

Gulbarga had also come under the control of the rebels. The 
Sultan sent Imadul Mulk Sartez with some amirs to arrest the fugi- 
tives, crush the rebels and retrieve the fort. The Sultan himself stayed 
at Daulatabad for some time and turned his attention to the reorgani- 
zation of its affairs. He assigned iqtas to nobles and tried to establish 
peaceful conditions. It was at this time that he heard about the rebel- 
lion of Taghi in Gujarat and decided to go there. 

Biiih of the Bahmani Kingdom: 

Before leaving Daulatabad, Uie Sultan put Kliudawaiidzacla 
Qawamuddin, Malik Jauhar and Shaikli Burhan Balarami Zahirul 
Jmjush in charge of tlie fort and stationed a big army there. The 
affairs of the Deccan were, however, in the melting pot and tlie 
situation was far from satisfactory. The inliabitants of Broach, who 
had stayed on in Daulatabad, were sent to Broach along with the army. 
The price of corn went up at the time and the soldiers experienced 
great hardships. As the Sultan proceeded towards Broach, the 
historian Barani came to offer felicitations for his success at the battle 
of Daulatabad on behalf of the council of regency. The battle of 
Daulatabad must have been a big victory — at least from the point of 
view of impeiial prestige — for in that case alone could the council have 
decided to send its felicitations to tlie Sultan, of course not knowing 
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that within a few months the Deccan was destined to be lost to Dellii 
for all time. The Sultan received Barani with great affection. 

Later, when the Sultan was busy settling the affairs of Sahsiling 
and wanted to proceed to AnhiKvara, he received reports from 
Daulatabad that Hasan Kangu and otlier rebels, who had fled from 
the battle-field, had fallen on Imadul Mulk Sartcz, killed him and 
scattered his forces. Khudawandzada Qawamuddin, Malik Jauhar 
and the Zohintl Jutjush had fled from Daulatabad to Dhar. Ilasan 
Kangu came to Daulatabad, ascended the throne on 24 Rabi II 
748/3 August 1347 and laid the foundation of the Bahmani king- 
dom, which for the next century and a half was to dominate the poli- 
tical scene of the South. Ismail Makh acknowledged the new Idng. 
This news upset the Sultan completely. He could now see clearly 
that the empire was fast crumbling and it was beyond his resources 
and power to check the process. Barani says that during this time the 
Sultan did not indulge in executions. This fact is confirmed by Isami 
also, who says that a pain’ suddenly overtook the heart of the Sultan 
at the time of the isha prayer and lie proclaimed a General amnesty to 
the people. Isami adds, however, that ne.xt day, when the pain had 
subsided, the Sultan returned to his old ways.265 However the Sultan, 
who had been planning to send an army against the rebels, realized 
that the power of the Dahmanis was too great to be challenged and 
reconciled himself to the loss of the Deccan. 

FRUSTRATIONS OF A DESPOT 

Muhammad bin Tughluqs life during the closing years of his 
reign was one of deep frustrations, gloom and peevishness. All his 
projects had failed and an incurable spirit of rebellion had permeated 
the rank and file of the people. His dogged tenacity of purpose refus- 
ed to give way, but his frustrations found expression in different 
ways. During his slay at Sullanpur, while on his way to crush the 
Gujarat rebels, he summoned his courtier or mdim, Ziyauddin Barani. 
It was towards the end of the night and the Sultan may have spent 
sleepless hours brooding over tlie impossible situation. ‘You sec”, he 
told the historian, ‘how many rebellions are raising their heads. I am 
not afraid of these rebellions. But people say that these rebellions are 
due to the e.xccssive capital punishments of the Sultan. Well, I am 
not going to give up my punislimcnts owing to what people say. You 
have read many histories. Have you read aQy^vhero about the crimes 
for which kings have inflicted capital punishments?’ Barani gave the 
details of the Sassauld penal law as well as the Muslim shariat but 
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tried to approximate his answers, so far as possible, to the wishes of 
the Sultan. He said: 

‘I have read in the Tarikh-i Kismoi that it is not possible for a 
ruler to go^'ern widiout inflicting capital punishments. If a king 
does not do tliat, God alone knows what mischief and turmoil will 
be created by the activities of refractory people; even the obe- 
dient will be involved in tliousands of sins. When a confidant 
asked the Persian emperor, Jamshed, about the cases in which 
capital punishment could be inflicted, Jamshed replied: “The 
infliction of capital punishment by the king is justified in the case 
of seven offences; if the king goes beyond tliese limits, troubles 
for the kingdom will arise, (i) Apostasy — leaving tlie- true creed 
and persisting in religious enm; (ii) murder — intentionally kilhng 
a law-abiding person; (iii) adultery — cohabitation of a married 
man with the wife of another; (iv) conspiracy — ^planning rebellion 
against tlie king in which the fact of the conspiracy is proved; 
(v) rebellion — ^leading a rebellion against the king or helping 
rebel leaders; (vi) helping tlie king’s enemies, opponents or rivals 
by giving them information, arms, or assisting them in other ways, 
and tlie facts are proved; (vii) disobedience — disobedience to the 
king in a way that endangers the state but not disobedience of 
other kinds.” ’ 

The Sultan tlien asked Barani as to how many of these seven 
categories of capital punishments were permitted by tlie Prophet. 
Barani replied: ‘Only for apostasy, murder and adultery. Capital 
punishment for the other four offences are the responsibility of tlie 
king for the welfare of the state. Jamshed has said: “Kings have 
selected wazirs, raised them to a high status and put the affairs of 
the kingdom in tlieir charge. In consequence of tliis, wazirs have 
been able to make laws (zawabit) for the state and to enforce them 
peimanently; and owing to the enforcement of these laws, it has not 
been necessary for the king to sully his own hands with the blood of 
any creatm'e.”’ The Sultan then stated his position in the following 
words : 

'The punishments prescribed by Jamshed related to ancient times. 
Ill these days a large number of wicked and mischievous persons 
have been born. I inflict capital punishments on the basis of suspi- 
cion and presumption of rebellion, disorder and conspiracy. I put 
people to death for every slight disobedience tliat I see in thern, 
and I will keep inflicting capital punishments in this way till 
either I perish or the people are set right and give up rebellion 
and disobedience. I have no wazir who can frame such laws for 
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my kingdom that it may become unnecessary for me to smear my 
hands with blood. Also I inflict capital punishments because peo- 
ple have become my enemies all of a sudden. I have distributed 
so much treasure among tlie people, but no one has become my 
sincere well-wisher. The temper of tlie people has been clearly 
revealed, to mej they are my enemies and opponents.'-CO 

Feelings of bitterness and frustration run throughout tliis conver- 
sation of the Sultan and show how deeply his mind had been affected 
by them. 

Some time later the anguish of his soul again gushed out before 
Barani. Taghi was at large and the Sultan was trying to pacify 
Gujarat. News had come at this lime about the second insurrection 
of the sadah amirs at Daulatabad. What to do and where to go? Tlie 
Sultan had not yet decided about his future course of action. lie 
summoned Barani and saidi ‘My kingdom is diseased and its illness 
cannot be cured by any medicine. If the physician treats it for 
lumbago, the fever increases; if he treats it for fever, there is an 
obstruction of the arteries. Different diseases have appeared in my 
kingdom simultaneously. If I put things right at one place, disorders 
appear at another place; if I put them right at the second place, dis- 
orders appear at a third place. What have kings of the past said about 
these diseases of the kingdom?’ 

To this pathetic note of the Sultan, Baranis reply was boldly in- 
discreet, but it stirred the Sultan to the very depths of his soul and 
drew him out. Barani said : ‘Books of history have described the 
remedies prescribed by kings for the diseases of the kingdom in a 
variety or ways. Some sultans, on seeing that the people have ceased 
to trust them and that a general resentment against them has appear- 
ed, have abdicated from the kingdom and assigned it to one of their 
sons, whom they have considered deserving, in their own life-time. 
They have then retired to a comer of the kingdom, devoted them- 
selves to engagements that keep away weariness and contented 
themselves with the cheerful company of a few courtiers. They have 
not (after their abdication) meddled with the affairs of the kingdom. 
Other sultans, owing to that disease of the kingdom which is due to 
the hatred of tlie people (towards their ruler), have given themselves 
up suddenly to hunting, music and wine, and have assigned all affairs 
or the state — ^both principles and details and the solution of every 
problem — to tlreir wazirs, hi^ officers and the supporters of the 
kingdom. One of the most dangerous and fatal diseases of the 
kingdom is the detestation of (the ruler) among tlie select and the 

268 Firuz Shahf, 509-10. 
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commons and the lack of confidence among the generality of the 
raiyyaf.’ ^ 

There was an imphed suggestion in this speech that abdication 
was the only alternative left for the Sultan. But the suggestion went 
against the very grain of tlie Sultan and he told the historian : 

If tlie affaus of the kingdom were settled according to my wishes, 
my desire was to go to tlie sacred KaTia and assign the affairs of 
the Dellii empire to these tliree persons — Fimz, Malik Kabir and 
Alimad Ayaz. But in these days I am angry with the people and 
the people are angry with me. The people have discovered my 
mind and I have discovered the evil and rebellious designs of the 
people. Every remedy I try fails. My remedy for rebels, oppo- 
nents, disobedient persons and evil-wishers is the sword. I will 
continue punishing and striking with my sioord till it either cuts 
or misses. The more the people oppose me, the greater will be my 
punishments’ 

It was now a desperate man struggling with a desperate situation. 
What may have deepened the frustration of his life considerably 
and made him peevish and relentless ivas the unfoiTunate effect of 
an operation which, according to Ibn-i Hajar Asqalani, had made 
him impotent.267 He had hvo daughters bom earlier, but he had no 
children later. Very contemptuously Isami remarks: ‘Verily the king 
has no son; he wishes the entire world to be like himself.'268 

It was perhaps in these moments of fmstrations that he turned to 
some saints for spiritual help and blessings. Shaikh Sharafuddin 
Yahya Maneri wrote to him in a letter : 269 'As requested by you, dear 
brodier, I have prayed to God to set right all your worldly and reli- 
gious affairs.’ 

REBELLION OF TAGHI; DEATH OF 
SULTAN MUHAMMAD 

Taghi was a Turkish slave brought to Ghiyasuddin Tughluq by 
some merchants from Turkistan. He was appointed superintendent 
of the durbar {shahna-i bargah) by Muhammad bin Tugliluq and was 
later made an officer in the army of tlie wazir. As a punishment for 
some dereliction of duty, the Sultan issued orders for his banishment 
to Yaman. While he was at Gambay, Qazi Jalal’s rebellion broke out 
in Gujarat, and he rendered some service to the Sultan by ^^ersuading 

267 Al-Durar al-Kamim, Hyderabad ed., Ill, 460. 

268 Futuh-us Sahtin, 450. 

269 Maklub'Jt-i Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahija Maneri (Ms.). 
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the people to disperse the rebels. The Sultan appreciated this 
loyal behaviour and reappointed him as shahna-i bargah. Taghi 
remained in Gujarat for some time, while the Sultan proceeded to 
the Deccan in order to deal with the Daulatabad rebellion. But dur- 
ing the Sultan’s absence Taghi joined hands with the muqaddams 
and the sadah amirs of Gujarat and raised the standard of revolt. 
He killed Shaikh Mu'izzuddin, the governor of Anhilwara, and 
besieged Broach with a large army. 

According to Darani, the Sultan spent three rainy seasons in 
Gujarat — the first at Mandal Batari and the second near the fort of 
Karnal. His main object was the pacification of the province and in 
this he succeeded; Taghi was a nuisance but not a power. The ruler 
of Karnal wished to capture Taghi alive and hand him over to the 
Sultan, and Taghi on discovering his intention fled to the Jam of 
Thattah. ‘The Sultan, after the end of the rainy season, captured 
Karnal; and the coast and the islands came within his power. Tlie 
ranas and muqaddams came to the Sultan and submitted; they were 
given robes and inams in return. In Karnal a mehla (Hindu officer) 
was appointed by the Sultan; Khanldiar, the rana of Karnal, was 
brought a captive before the Sultan. The whole of the province was 
pacified. The Sultan passed the third monsoon at Kondal on the way 
to Thatta,’270 Here he received tlie painful news that Malik Kabir 
had died. The Sultan sent Ahmad Ayaz and Malik Maqbul, the naib 
wazir, to Delhi and summoned a large number of shaikhs, idama, 
maliks and amirs with their families, horse and foot. Boats full of 
fighting men came to him from Dipalpur, Multan, Uchch and Siwis- 
tan. Altun Bahadur with four or five thousand Mongol horsemen was 
sent by Amir Qazghan, the ruler of Mavaraun Nalir. Thus the Sultan 
marched towards Thatta with an enormous army. 

Tlie imperial forces were alerted against Taghi, who ’fled from 
one place to another, eluding the Sultan’s officers and subsequently 
the Sultan also. From Broach he fled to Cambay; and from there he 
went to Asawal. When the Sultan turned to Asawal, Taghi started for 
Patan. At Kadi the Sultan overtook him and defeated him in an 
encounter at Takalpur near Patan, but he fled towards Patan. He 
then escaped to Gimar and ultimately sought shelter witli the 
Sumeras of Tliatta, who defended him %vith an army ‘numerous as 
ants and locusts’. 

It was the last campaign of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s life— • 
tragic but remarkable in its relentless pursuit of the enemy and 
determination to bring him to book. 
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Pursuing Taghi from place to place, Muhammad bin Tughluq 
leached Gondal in. Kathiawar. Here he had to break his journey on 
account of liis illness and tlie rains. He then reached tlie Indus and 
moved towards Thatta. He suffered a relapse and again developed 
temperature. He fasted on the 10th of Muharram and broke his' fast 
witli fish. This aggravated his illness for fish did not agree with him; 
but he ignored it and continued his journey on the river for two 
continuous days. His illness increased and his strong frame began 
to crack. He landed at a village, Sonda, and after a week breathed his 
last on 21 Muliarram 752/ 20 March 1351. Thus came to an end a 
stormy career which, despite all its concern for the welfare of the 
people, had kept the whole country in a state of suspense, anxiety 
and terror for more than a quarter of a century. ‘At last the people 
got rid of him and he got rid of the people’, says Badauni. It was 
not witliout significance that soon after his accession, Firuz Shah 
obtained letters of forgiveness by money payment from those who 
had been mutilated by him and from the heirs of those whom he had 
killed, and put tliera in a box at the head of the Sultan’s cenotaph. It 
was a subtle comment on the deceased Sultan’s policies and nothing 
more insinuating could have been done to malign him. 

THE sultan’s ‘sIYASAT’ (dEATH - PENAL TlES) 

One would have expected a highly educated ruler, like Muliam- 
mad bill Tughluq, to have been a humanist of great standing. But die 
reverse was die case. ‘Of all the people’, says Ibn-i Battuta, ‘this king 
loves most to make presents and also to shed blood.2"i . . . His gate 
was hardly free from die corpse of a man who had been executed. . . 
The Sultan would punish all wrongs whether big or small and he 
would spare neither men of learning {ahliil Urn) and of probity {salah) 
nor diose of high descent {sharaf). Eveiy day hundreds of people in 
drains with their hands fastened to their necks and their feet bound 
were brought into the council-hall. Those who were to be lulled 
were killed, and those who were to be tortm’ed were tortured, and 
diose who were to be beaten were beaten. The Sultan used to sum- 
mon all the prisoners to die council-hall every day except Friday. 212 
Ibn-i Battuta relates a number of hideous punishments of which he 
happened to be an eye-witness. 

Barani, who could have been contradicted by his contemporaries, 
has no hesitation in recording: ‘The killing of Musalmans and of 
behevers in one God had become a part of his temperament and 

271 Rehla, 56 . 

272 Ibid., 85 . 
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nature. lie put many ulama, shaiklis, Saiyyids, mystics, qalandars, 
clerks and army-men to death. No day or week passed in which tlie 
blood of many Musalmans was not shed, and a stream of blood was 
made to flow before the royal palaces.’273 

The Sultan's punishments sent a wave of disgust and horror 
through the people, and whenever circumstances permitted, they 
rebelled against tJic aulliority of the 'tyrant'. ^Vc are told that the 
Sultan never punished anybody unless he had obtained a verdict for 
his execution from the four muftis,- who were constantly in atten- 
dance. Obviously, it was hardly possible for any mufti to express an 
opinion against the wishes of the Sultan, and if he ever did so, there 
was hardly any chance of his carrying his point before a philosopher 
well acquainted with the technique of casuistry and dcbatc.274 This 
tribunal was nothing short of a big farce staged to satisfy his con- 
science and to give an air of legality and fair -play to his otheixvisc 
callous massacres. Two or three incidents of the Sultan’s presence in 
the court as a defendant summoned by the aggrieved parties, as 
mentioned by Ibn-i Battuta, 275 should be considered sham pre- 
tences intended to deceive the people as well as his own conscience. 
The brutal punishments meted out to Gurshasp, Ghiyasuddin, Shaikh 
Shihabuddin and others and the inhuman treatment of their dead 
bodies could not possibly leave the people undisturbed. Barani says 
that there were certain nobles and officers, who encouraged the 
Sultan in pursuing his policy of ruthless executions. lie has parti- 
cularly named Zain Banda Muklitasul Mulk, Yusuf Bughra, Khalil 
son ot Sardawaldar, Muhammad Najib, Shahzada Nihawandi, Qaran- 
fal Sayyaf, Aiba, MujiV Abu Ra/a, the son of a qazi of Gujarat and 
the three sons of Tliancsari. The historian has succeeded in giving an 
idea of the horrible blood-thirstiness of these people when he remarks 
that they could have killed t^vcnty prophets without compunction. 
PERSONAL character; expansion and 

CONTRACTION OF THE SULTANAT 

Sultan Muhammad bin TugUluq was one of the most striking 
personalities of medieval India. Ilis intellectual attainments elicited 
praise from friend and foe alike, and raised him head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries. Ills personal life was absolutely chastc^'O 

273 firuz St^ohi, 459-60. 

274 ^fuharak Shalii, 115 . 

275 Eelita, 83 . 

276 Firuz Shahi, 460. 

tVhilc he was insistent that people shoulil peifonn congregational prajers punc- 
tually, he allowed tarahabads (pleasure resorts where people could enjoy jousic, etc.) 
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and free from many of tlie vices wliicli tarnished the character of 
medieval monaichs. There was hardly any branch of medieval learn- 
ing in which he had not achieved something — literature, history, 
philosophy, rhetoric, poetiy, logic, mathematics, medicine, astronomy 
and calligraphy. His knowledge of Arabic was limited; he understood 
the language but could not speak it. His memory was, however, 
prodigious and he knew the Quran as well as a part of the Hklayci by 
heart.27/ His intelligence was sharp and penetrating and his power 
of conversation unrivalled. His eloquence was magical, says Barani. 
In the use of similes and metaphors he was an adept.278 Notwith- 
standing all, his scholarly interests and intellectual attainments, he 
was essentially a man of action, who never allowed his intellectual 
pursuits to affect his administrative responsibilities. He had the gait 
and bearing of a soldier — a well-built body, with broad and tough 
hands which made the hands of people tremble when he took them 
in his own.279 He looked smart {zaih-i jama) in whatever dress he 
put on. 

To this physical equipment was added a dauntless spirit of 
courage and chivalry, which became known in other lands also. Most 
of his life, both before and after his accession, was spent on the 
battle-field. He began his career as the amir-i akhiir of Mubarak 
Khalji and ended his life in the pursuit of a rebel in distant Sind. 
Perhaps no other Delhi sultan undertook so many campaigns in per- 
son and dealt with so many well-organized rebellions as he did. 
Apart from this incessant military, activity, he remains unrivalled in 
the history of the Delhi sultanat on account of his administrative 
measures and cultural contacts witli the world outside. He initiated a 
new era of cultural contacts with Asian and African countries. People 
from Kliurasan, Iraq, Sistan, Herat, Egvpt, Trans-Oxiana, Tangiers, 
etc. visited- his court and he acquired, first-hand knowledge about 
the literary and cultural developrnents in • those lands.sso His political 


to function undisturbed in his empire, as Hm-i Battuta has pointed out. He was him- 
self fond of music ahd had a jealously guarded contingent of musicians in his service 

(Masaiikul Absar, S2). ' . ' ' 

277 The Hidatja is a voluminous law book and it seems highly improbable for an 
individual to commit it to memory, but several independent authorities lynOon I ns 
fact about the Sultan. Ibn-i Hajar Asqalani, Al-Dtirar al Kamim, III, 460; Ma.iahkul 
Ahsar, Eng. tr., 37. 

278 FiTtiz Shahi, 465-64. ' • ■ , r ci, i n n 

279 Sitjarul Aulhja, 254-55. Amir Khurd gives a graphic account of Shaikh Qnth- 

uddin Munawar’s meeting with the Sultan.' , , r -r. ■ t i * 

280 Two incidents may be quoted in this context. A scholar from Persia ^’roiight 
for him philosophical books, including the 'works of Ibn-i Sina iMasalikid Abwr, 41). 
The Sultan sent Maulana Mu'inuddin Imrani to Qazi Azd to persuade him to come 
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vision was broad and dynamic, and he had a dogged -tenacity of 
purpose which made him pursue his objectives under the most un-- 
favourable circumstances. 

Nevertheless, he failed in his main attempt, which was to establish 
an all-India administration. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq inherited a vast empire from his father 
and, during the first decade of his reign, he made it vaster still by his 
own exertions. From the foot-hills of the Himalayas to Dwara Samudra 
and from Thatta to Laklmauti the entire country was brought under 
his umbrella. The whole of the Deccan — including its distant parts 
like Ma'abar and Warangal — obeyed his orders. The independent 
states of the Western Ghats — Sandabur, HInaur, Manjanir, Jura- 
fattan, Dahfattan, Budfaltan, Fandarayra and Calicut — acknowledged 
his paramountcy. Never before In the history of the Delhi sultanat 
had the authority and prestige of the sultan touched such a high 
watermark and, according to Barani,28l so much revenue had never 
flowed into the Delhi treasury from every direction as under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. The author of the MasaUkiil Ahsar writes: 
Tt is a big country having ninety ports on the sea-coast, the revenue 
of which is derived from perfumes, muslin (/nnls), various kinds of 
cloth and other beautiful things. Tlie learned fnqih, Sirajuddin Abu 
Safa Umar bin Ishaq bin Ahmad os*Shibli aI*Awadhi, . . .one of the 
great jurists, who is at present at the court of the Sultan in Delhi, 
has related to me that tne chief provinces in the territory of this king 
are twenty-three in number; Delhi, Devagiri, Multan, Kahran (Kuh- 
ram), Samana, Sabastan (Slwislan), Wajja (Uchch), Hasi (Hansi), 
Sasuti (Sirsa), Ma'abar, Tilang (Telingan'a), Gujarat, Badaun, Awadh, 
Kanauj, Laklmauti, Bihar, Kara, Malwa, Lahawar (Lahore), Kalanaur, 
Jajnagar and Dwara Samudra.’282 

To maintain effective control over this extensive empire was an 
extremely difficult task in the fourteenth century, specially in view 
of the geographical barriers and the limited means of communi- 
cations, botli of which were exploited by local interests to weaken the 
control of the centre. Tlie Sultan, however, applied his organizing 

to India and detlicafe Iiis book Maln-l Huttafiq to hfm. (Abdul Haq. Aklil/arul Akhijar, 
142.) ' 

281 Flrvz Shaht, 467-70. 

282 MeualiXul Ahsar, Eng. Ir., 16, 

In this list Shihabuddin hai, by mistake, mentioned Tilang twice. No other his- 
torian of the period has given a list of the ptovinces of the empire. Baranl incidentally 
mentions some provinces (Ffrur SluJil, 467-73), but gives no exhanstive list. 

Jajnagar and Dwara Samudra were not provinces of the empire, but their Hindu 
rulers aeknosslcdged the suzerainty of DelhL 
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capacity and resourcefulness to bring eveiy part of the extensive 
empire under his personal control. Barani informs us that whenever 
a new territory was added to die empire, it was forthwith furnished 
with a hierarchy of officials and arrangements were made for the 
direct realization of revenues.283 When the Sultan strove to create an 
effective administrative centre at Daulatabad, he had in mind the 
stupendous difficulties diat lay in controlling the South from Dellii. 
However, this measure could not possibly override the barriers set by 
geography; and the process of disintegration, though delayed, could 
not be averted. 

But after ten years the experiment failed; and tiiough the Sultan 
persisted in his attempt to die end, it was impossible, under medieval 
conditions of transport and communications, to maintain such a 
stupendous edifice. The centrifugal tendencies, which began to assert 
themselves, were helped by one of the most serious famines in the 
history of India, by the bubonic plague that seems to have paralysed 
the central army for a whole decade, and by the severe death penal- 
ties by which die Sultan hoped to make the people obedient but which 
only led to niore rebellions. 

But we must not exaggerate, the extent of Muliammad bin Tugh- 
luq’s failure. He left die frontiers of die directly administered territories 
of the Dellii sultanat just where they had been at Alauddin Klialji s 
death. The Sultan and his policies may have been highly unpopular, 
and the ordinary citizen may have raised his hands in horror when 
he heard the stories, correct or exaggerated, of die Sultan's punish- 
ments. Still there is no doubt diat he \vas personally respected. If the 
Fiituh-iis Salatin can be an ' index to the inind and activities of the 
rebels, it may be safely concluded' thaf they left no stone unturned in 
inciting the people against him. Tf all people combine against him’, 
the Fiitiih-iis Salatin says, fie can’ be overthrown. . . Rebellion against 
him is legal. . .'The shariat'has peiihitted the shedding of his blood. . . . 
The qazis have given ‘a fatwa (judgement) permitting his execution.’284 

In attempting a correct estimate of the Sultan’s position, diree 
facts have to be home in mind. Fifsdy, no sultan of Delhi has had to 
face so many and. so well-organized rebellions as Muhammad bin 
Tughluq; the fact diat he survived' them all proves that he must 
have had a corps of very, loyal officers. Further, the success of the 
rebels was confined to' the areas annexed ' after die death of Alauddin 
Klialji, which only proves that die great Klialji Sultan was right in 
stopping where he did. 

283 Firuz Shahi, 468. 

284 Fuluh-us Salatin, 451. 
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Secondl)', Muliammad bin Tughluq is one of the very few rulers 
of the Delhi sultanat concerning whom no attempted assassination has 
been recorded, though if his three.mam historians (Isami, Barani and 
Ibn-i Battuta) are correct, there must have been thousands and 
thousands of persons in India who had deep personal reasons for 
revenging themselves on the Sultan. Also it is not reported that the 
Sultan tonic any but the traditional measures of liis predecessors for 
his personal protection. He was too much of a soldier to be afraid of 
the assassin's dagger or a palace revolt. That his own oficers should 
depose him never crossed his mind, whatever he may have thought 
of rebels and the generality of his subjects. 

Lastly, Muhammad bin Tughluq died without nominating a 
successor. For two days his army by the side of the Indus had no 
king. Firuz Shall, after his election, had to march all the way from 
the precincts of Thatta to Delhi.285 Had the mass of the officers in 
the army been disloyal, they could have displaced the Tughluq 
dynasty; even a truculent minority could Iias’e made Firuz Shah's 
position difficult. The governors of the great provinces could have 
rebelled on bearing of Sultan Muhammad's death, which implied n 
temporary weakening of the central authority, but all of them hastened 
to offer their allegiance to Finiz Shah. Bengal, the Deccan and the 
Far South were lost, but all rebellions in northern India were 
suppressed. 

Different assessments have been made of the Sultan's character by 
his contemporaries and by posterity. IIc has been called mass of 
inconsistencies’, ‘a wonder of creation’, 'a freak of nature*, ‘an ill- 
starred idealist’, and above all a ‘nigblmare’ and a ‘mad man'. But 
these are more in the nature of verdicts based on partial estimates of 
his complex nature than objective assessments of his total impact on, 
and contributions to, the history of the Delhi sultanat. 

Foreign scholars, like Shtbabuddin al-Umari, Al-Qalqashandi, Ihn*i 
Hajar Asqalani and Salahuddin Safadi have unqualified praise for him 
on account of his learning, generosity and cordial treatment of foreign 
scholars. Ibn-i Battuta praises the Sultan’s open-handed generosity 
and religious interests but condemns his executions. To Isami the 
Sultan was a second Yezid,^ a l}Tant 2 CT and a heretic^SS who deserved 
an all-round condemnation. 'He paints the Sultan in lurid colours all 
through and finds no redeeming feature in his personality. lie justifies 
ever}' rebellion against him. Barani is also critical of the Sultan, hut 

285 Ibid., 515. ' ! ' 

2S6 Ibid, 606. 

287 Ibid.. 607. 

283 Ibid.. 515. ’ 
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unlike Isanii, in almost eveiy rebellion that he has cliseussed, his 
s\TOpathies were with Muliammad bin Tughhiq. 

To Barani, a companion of seventeen years, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq appeared ‘a mixture of opposites'. Nevertlieless, a careful 
anah’sis of the mind of the historian leads one to the conclusion tliat 
it nvas not tlie Sultan who was a mass of inconsistencies’ or a mixture 
of opposites’, but tliat the historian himself was a miserably torn 
personality. He projected his own psychological states in his assessment 
of the Sultan’s character. It was due to his policy of tlirowing oiBces 
open to talent, his many iiovel orders,2S9 his recruitments from 
the promiscuous mass of the people to the charmed’ circle of the 
hoIdIcs, his philosophic interests which led to the development of 
a sceptic altitude in him towards the revealed books and the traditions 
of the prophets’ [hiluh-i samaci ica nhadis amhia), which created 
confusion all around and made the position of the old and respectable 
families, like Barani’s own, absolutely untenable. He, therefore, 
deserved (in Barani’s opinion) condemnation in the severest terms. 
So Barani starts disparaging the Sultan. But this mood does not last 
long. As soon as the historian returns from his mental excursion into 
tire age of Muhammad bin Tughluq and suddenly becomes conscious 
of his present miserable plight, the direction of his emotions begins 
to change. T enjoyed status and position during the reign of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq.290 A pati’on and benefactor like him deserves to be 
praised.’ Then the historian starts extolling the Sultan to the skies. 
When Barani is in the present, he has love for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq; when he- is in the past, he has nothing but hatred for him. 
Love and haired thus alternate with fluctuations in the moods of the 
historian. The moment one succeeds in catching this subtle psycho- 
logical phase of the historian, the entire data supplied by him neatly 
fit into a proper perspective. 

I? IT R E A U C R A C Y OF M U H A Xf M A D BIN TUGHLUQ 

Under Muhammad bin Tughluq the governing class of the sultanat 
period underwent a complete change of character and composition. If 
on the one side he pushed ahead the Khalji concept of a governing 
class based on loyalty and efficiency rather than racial affinit)’-, he also 
introduced new elements into it. Barani does not give a list of offices 
conferred by the Sultan at the time of his accession but this lacuna 
has been filled up bv Yahya Sirhindi; still Barani makes some di^ 
connected references to the later officers of the reign. A study of 

289 467. 

290 Ibid. 
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these two lists along with the names oE other oEEcials found in 
contemporaty records reveals the basic character of his bureaucracy. 
It appears that Muhammad bin Tu^luq’s governing class comprised 
of seven distinct elements; 

(1) Families of officers who had been in the service of the sultanat 

since the time of Alauddin Khalji; (2) Families of converts to 

Islam, recently promoted to positions of authority; (3) Foreigners; 

(4) Members of religious, mainly mystic, families appointed by the 

Sultan; (5) the Afghans, (6) the sadah amirs; and (7) the Hindus. 

Never before, or even after him, was the governing class of the 
Delhi sultanat recruited from such diverse backgrounds. This was 
at once the source of the strength and the weakness of the bureaucracy 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq. It broadened the base of the empire but 
weakened the position of the Sultan. 

(1) Old families : 

Amongst the old nobles the Sultan's wazir, Khwaja-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayaz, son of Muhammad Ayaz, Alauddin's kotwal of 
Siri, Qutiugh Khan and Ainul Mulk, son of Amir Mahru, deserve 
special mention. Ahmad Ayaz was closely associated with the whole 
policy of Muhammad bin Tughluq and, as we sliall sec, ho had to 
suffer for this after the Sultans death. Qutiugh Khan was a tutor of 
the Sultan and was held in deep respect by him. His two brothers, 
Kamaluddin and Nizamud<Uo, also enjoyed posts of distinction in the 
administration. Qutiugh Khan was appointed wazir of Daulatabad in 
1335, when illness obliged the Sultan to abandon his Ma'abar campaign 
and return to Delhi. Qutiugh could not deal with the rebellions and, 
in fact, he could not rise to the occasion in dealing with the problems 
of the South. IIis over-cautious or vacillating policy led to the loss of 
the South and facilitated the emergence of the independent kingdoms 
of Madura, Warangal, Kampila and Vijayanagar. Tlio Sultan had ulti- 
mately to withdraw him from the Deccan. Ainul Mulk Mahru, though 
not a military man, was a very honest administrative officer, who 
combined executive efficiency with deep learning and the capacit)’ for 
switing excellent Persian. Ibn-i Battuta savs that he was looked upon 
as the leader of the Hindustani group among the governing class and, 
therefore, was a -persona non-grata with the foreign amirs, who were 
always an.xious to get him involved in .some trouble. We have seen the 
excellent work he did as governor of Awadh, when the Sultan was 
paralysed by famine. He was destined to have a brilliant career during 
the reign of Firuz Shah. 

As new elements entered the official hierarchy of Muhammad bin 
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Tughluq, this section of the old nobility gradually lost its exclusive 
control of the administration, 

(2) Converts: 

Another important element in the governing class of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq consisted of converts from Hinduism. Azizuddin Khammar 
(the distiller) and Qawamul Mulk Maqbul belong to this category, 
Azizuddin was probably cormected witli some vintner family and was, 
on this account, called Khammar. Barani is ver)^ critical of his low 
family status. Ibn-i Battuta saw him as a tax-collector at Amroha but 
subsequently he was appointed governor of Malwa. No convert from 
Hinduism had a better career in the service of the Delhi sultanat than 
Qawamul Mulk Maqbul. He belonged to the Hindu nobility of 
Warangal; the Sultan converted him to Islam, found him efficient in 
spite of his illiteracy, and saw to his promotion. He held various 
posts, including in succession the governorships of Multan, Badaun 
and Gujarat. When the Sultan died, Maqbul was working at Dellii as 
the naib wazir of the whole empire. Some members from the inling 
Hindu families were also included in this category. The sons of the 
Rai of Kampila, who embraced Islam or were brought up as Musal- 
mans, belonged to this group. The Sultan had great confidence in 
them and had, as we have seen, put one of them in charge of the 
supply of his drinking water. This element of the nobility continued 
to enjoy the confidence of the Sultan throughout his reign. 

(3) Foreigners: 

Muhammad bin Tughluq showed extraordinary consideration for 
foreigners and admitted them to die highest ranks in his administra- 
tion. ‘One of the habits of die emperor of India, Sultan Abul Mujahid 
Muhammad Shall,’ remarks Ibn-i Battuta, ‘is to love foreigners and to 
honour them by specially appointing them as governors and high 
officers. Most of his special officers, chamberlains, ministers, judges and 
brodiers-in-law are foreigners. He has issued orders diat in his domi- 
nions foreigners should be addressed as a‘izza. And dizza (excellent) 
has consequently become a proper name for diem.’29i Tliis group of 
foreign officers could not be employed indiscriminately in every part of 
the country, because its knowledge of local problems was limited; but 
on judicial posts or posts in charity departments it could function better. 
Ibn-i Battuta’s hostile criticism of the Sultan and his policies shows 
that diis element did not remain uninfluenced by local pressures and 

291 Rehla, 4. Ibn-i Battuta is supported by Shihabuddin al Umari and Ziyauddin 
Barani. 
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prejudices, but by and large it was cooperative and loyal to the 
Sultan. 

(4) Af embers o/ Religious Fomtb'cs: 

One of the experiments of Muhammad bin Tughluq was to enlist 
some members of religious families in his administration. As discussed 
elsewhere,292 his argument was that during the time of the Pious 
Caliphs the learned and tlie pious had rendered similar ser\’iccs to 
the state. The analogy was wrong because circumstances had 
completely changed; and the training required for religion and the 
administration was so radically diiferent that any attempt to appoint 
to executive offices people who had been trained for ihcolog)* or 
mysticism, but \vere ignorant of war and administration, was bound 
to lead to disaster. Shaikh Mu'izzuddin, son of Shaikh Alaiiddin of 
Ajudhan, who was appointed governor of Gujarat at a vcr\’ critical 
juncture, was killed by the insurgents.S^i Shaikh Imaduddin, n brollicr 
of Shaikh Ruknuddin Abui Path of Multan, fought against Baliram 
Aiba and was klUed.sw Sai\'\'id Kain.nluddin Amir Kfrmani was taken 
in the army .293 Shaikh Shihabuddin, a wcU-knowm saint of Dellri, was 
appointed head of the ditvanuUtnuslakhraf — the department for the 
realization of arrears from revenue officials. Tliese arrears used to lie 
extorted by ‘means of baslindo and torlurcs-96 f,nd none could lie 
more xmsuitable for the office tlian the scion of a mvstic family. 
Obviouslv, this element could not make its mark in the administration 
and slowly drifted out of llie political forum. 

(5) Afghans: 

Some Afghan families also succeeded in securing high posts in tlie 
administration of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Malik Makh and Malik 
Shahu Lodi Afghan were eminent maliks and Barani spccificallv 
mentions their names in the list of Muhammad bin Tiighhtq’s 
officers.297 It appears that these Afghans did not cooperate wilh him 
and their rebellions created a serious problem. 

(6) The SacIaJi amirs : 

The character and position of these amirs has alreadv been 
discussed. 

292 See Nizami, Sclalln~{ Delhi Kay Maztwbi Ituftiariol, 3D0. 

233 Barani, Flniz Shahl, ol8. 

201 nehla, 07 . 

293 Slyanil Attli'j‘^, 215. 

230 nehla, 87, 

207 Flruz Shahl, 454-53 
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(7) Hindu OlJicers: 

Under Muhammad bin Tughluq a large number of Hindus were 
appointed to important posts in the administration. Tlie Chunai-SS 
inscription refers to a Hindu wazir of tlie Sultan, Sai Raj. The naib 
wazir of tlie Deccan was also a Hindu, Dhara by name.299. The 
goi'crnorship of Sehwan ivas enh-usted to Ratan. Bhiran Rai was 
appointed governor of Gulbarga and the iqla of Kohir was assigned 
to him. The inti-oduction of this Hindu element in the channed circle 
of the bureaucracy was resented by the old families, who had vested 
interests and disliked any encroachment on their privileges. The 
Sehwan rebellion and the rebellion of Ali Shah Nathu were insjiired 
by this discontent. It is significant that while Muliammad bin Tughluq 
had to face a number of rebellions organized by his Muslim officers, 
there was no insurrection of the Hindu officers in his services. 

Taken as a v’hole these se\'cn elements, whatever their indmdual 
utility and significance, could not pull on together, and the governing 
class oE Muhammad bin Tughluq lacked that homogeneity of spiiit 
and outlook which was so necessary for the successful implementation 
of his policies and projects. 


29S JASB 1330, V. 3.t3-'l5. 
299 Finiz Shahi, 501. 
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ELECTION; MARCH TO DELlIfl 

When Sultan Muhammad bin Tochluq died on 20 March 1351 (21 
Muharram a.h. 752) on the east bank of the Indus some eighteen 
karoJis from Thatla after an illness of some ten days, the men and 
women in his camp, about two hundred thousands, according to 
Barani, knew two things for certain — the deceased Sultan had left no 
son and he had appointed no successor.^ 

For educated persons in the camp, whether civil or military, the 
situation was e.\tremely delicate, which if not properly handled could 
lead to a war of succession. Under the general conventions of Muslim 
monarchies, the new sultan had to be elected by the high officers and 
other leading men from among the members of the royal family. 
But only a part of these ‘notables' were in the camp. Tlie officers of 
the central government at Delhi could not be ignored. Then there 
were the governors of the provinces, whose active assent was also 
necessary, if the peaceful accession of the new ruler was to be assured. 
What saved the situation was the general conviction, to which Barani 
refers, that the only member of Tughluq Shah’s family who deserved 
to be considered was Kamaluddin Firuz, son of Tughluq's younger 
brother, Malik Rajab, who had also been the third highest officer of 
the late Sultan. 

Immediately after the Sultan’s death, his high officers arranged 
with Altun Bahadur, the commander of the Mongols whom Amir 
Qazghan, the ruler of Trans-Oxiana, had sent to help the late Sultan, 
by such payment as they could manage, that his men would remain 
at a distance from the royal camp. 21 March was spent in mourning. 


1 Barani, 531-4S; Allf, 36-88, Mubarak Shahf, 118-22; Pr. Riyazul Islam, Professor 
of History. Karachi, typed Ph.D. thesis cm FIniz Shah, 

2 Isami’s statement, made during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, to the 
effect that he lacked all human feelings bccaue be had no son, must be considered 
conelnsive on the issue (433). 

Barani, trying to please Firuz Shab, declares that he had a claim on the basis of 
all the three counts that mattered— nomination by his predecessor, unchallengeable 
personal qualifications and election by the 'notables'. But if Firuz had been nominated, 
the nobles would have asked him to aiscend the throne and take charge before the 
leaderless march of two harassing days, to which Barani refen in detail; also if Sultan 
Muhammad had nominated a successor, there would be no sense in Khudawandzada's 
claim for her son. 
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After performing tlie rites of siytjiim^ on tlie morning of 22 March 
the leaderless army started in utter confusion for Siwistan, marching 
on tlie east side of tlie river. On tliat day, Nauroz Kargan, a son-in- 
law of Tarmshirin Klian, who had been promoted by the late Sultan 
in the service of tlie Dellii empire, decided to rejoin his own people 
and invited the Mongols to attack the leaderless army. The Mongol 
attacks on 24 and 25 March were very severe, and on one occasion it 
was with dilBculfy that the ladies of the ro^'^al haram and tlie imperial 
treasures were saved from falling into their hands. Meanwhile the 
Thattians were attacking the marching armv from the south. 

Two days’ experience of anarchic marching convinced all con- 
cerned that they could not proceed further without an imam or 
leader. There was a consensus of opinion in favour of Kamaluddin 
Firuz, but Khudawandzada, the sister of the late Sultan, wanted her 
son, Dawar Malik, to be elected. Malik Saifuddin Khuja was sent to 
give her a scolding, but he went beyond his commission and promised 
the office of amir-i haph to Dawar Malik, and this promise was not 
kept. Firuz Shah, on his part, showed real reluctance in accepting 
the most dangerous post then available, but Tatar Khan, the captured 
child of a Mongol prince whom Tughluq Shah had adopted and 
educated, closed the argument by catching hold of Fiinz’s arm and 
threatening to enthrone him by force. Firuz Shah asked for time to 
say two rakats (genuflections) of prayer and then ascended the throne 
with the royal robes over his mourning dress. He then mounted an 
elephant and proceeded to his cousin, Khudawandzada, who as a 
sign of her acceptance of his accession, embraced him and placed tlie 
royal kulah (hat), valued at one lakh of tankas, over his head (24 
March). 

Afif, whose ancestors had been connected witli the Tughli'q 
family since the days of Alauddin Klialji, gives us an account of the 
marriage of Firuz’s father and the early life of Fimz. When Malik 
Tughluq was governor of Dipalpur, AFf’s great-grandfather, Mahk 
Shihab Afif, was his subordinate in charge of Abohar district. Tughluq 
had two younger brothers, Sipah Salar Rajab and Abu Bakr. 

■•AVliether Ghiyasuddin Tughluq was the son of a Jat woman has r iot 
he ^ p r Dve3~oF'disprai^. vb ut he~wanted~~a~14indu lady ot status for 
mid wa^ told that Bibi Nala (or Naila), the daughter of Rai 
Ranmal Bhatti, was the best match he could find. But when the pro- 
posal was sent to the Rai, he refused it with indignation. Shihab Afif 
adidsed Tughluq to proceed to the Rai’s territory and demand arrears 

3 The sii/ytim,' performed on the third day after the burial, consists in reading the 
Quran for the sake of the dead and praying for his salvation. The time after the 
morning prayer is generally preferred. 
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of tribute from the Rai and Im muf/ar/rffluis. This threw the Rai’s 
family into distress, but after two or three days the young lady, much 
to the Rai’s relief, decided to accept the offer. ‘Send me to them', she 
said, ‘think that one of }our daughters has been seized by (he 
Mongols.’ Kamaluddin Firuz was born in a.ii. 709 {1309-10) but he 
was only seven years old when Malik Rajab died, and Tuglilurj 
promised the weeping young widow that he would treat Firuz as his 
owai son. This promise wms nobly kept. 

Rajab left two otlier sons, Qutlniddin ajid Ibialiim, b\ other 
wives, bill Firuz took precedence on account of bis inothej. M'lien 
Sultan Mnliainmad ascended the throne, Firuz had readied llic age 
of eighteen, SuUau Muhammad kept his fatlicr's promise and gave 
Firuz a thoiough training in all the ci\i! depaitmenls of the go\’cni- 
ment — state policy, administration, account-keeping, appointments, 
etc. Fiiiiz held the ofRcc of amir-i hajih or Ixirhck, hut the Sultan 
assigned to him manv duties unconnected svith lus oifice. The Sultan 
was a faddist for eificieiKx and Firuz was certainly osenvorked. 
'Antir-i Ilajib! Tomorrow is Id’, the Snltan would remark, and Firuz 
had to make all neccssars airangcments in tlic short time at his dis- 
posal. Afif would have us belies e (hat the Sultan’s real object wa.s to 
give Firuz a thorough training. Rut (hough Muhammad bin Tiighlufj 
was a professional soldier, lie put Finiz (o no nhlilary duties and 
even complained of liis being loo fond of bunting. Firuz obeyed bis 
Sultan-cousin loyallv and faithfully, and ictained the greatest possible 
affection for him after liis death. Afif, who .saw him frequently, .states 
that Firuz Shah had a white complexion with a prominent nose anti 
a broad beard, and was medium in height and weight. 

Persons who saw Firuz Shah ascend the throne at the mature ago 
of forty-five lunar years could liardly have predicted that he would 
give India thirty-eight years of peace, the chief features of which 
would be — (a) cheap prices and Iiigh wages, (li) no famines and no 
epidemics, (c) no serious foreign invasion, (d) no rebellions or serious 
internal tensions, (e) one attempt to assassinate the Snltan and some 
attempts to poison him, but no serious intrigues and no danger of a 
palace revolution at any lime. Concerning tlie other side of t_he pic- 
ture, the chief feature of Finiz's administration was that it gax’c 
security to all depending xipon the government — to the members <if 
the royal family, who for the first and last time in medieval Indian 
histot)' stood in no danger from Ihe occupant of the throne, and to 
all the employees of the state, high and low, x\ho were guaranteed 
lliat their offices would go to their sons and xxho, in practice, found 
that the government would oiilv rxereise a fonn.il siijierxision o\<r 
their accounts. 
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If the Insha of Ain-i Mahru is any guide to the professions of the 
age, all go\'ernnicnt officers prided tliemseh-cs on the fact tliat thev 
injured no hnmaji beings; they only plundered tlic state and the 
reign of Firuz Shah is perhaps the gi-ealest age of coriTiption in tlie 
whole history of medieval India. Fiiaiz Shah was a man of average 
intelligence but of great and varied experience. He was not a weak 
man but neither was he of the stuff of which despots arc made. The 
reasons for his failure and success can be put iii one simple sentence: 
7/e injecled into ihc hideous, but neccssanj, insliliilions of ihc despo- 
lie Muslim mouarchij ihc principles of ihe Quran, of ihc Prophet’s 
leachings and of ihe humaniltj common to all j)eoples and all reli- 
gions, which were quile incompalible wilh ihe basic principles of 
that monarchij. He prided himself on the fact that the prestige of 
his go\’erament was not onb’ maintained but increased without the 
use of ‘fear and terror’. It could do so during his reign, but after him 
cveiything would collapse. Firuz was not ignorant of what was 
happening; he saw but overlooked as a matter of polic\'. It was not 
in his nature to be cmel and despotic; and for a man of his character 
and capaciiij no other policy was possible. 

On the day after his accession the army marched in proper order. 
Three days later he was in a position to send a contingent, which 
defeated and drove away the Mongols and set free the Indians the}' 
had cajrturcd. The Thattians also retired. At Siwstan, where the 
army stopped for a week oi' more, the Friday KJiulha was read in 
Firuz Shah’s name for the first time. The most important state func- 
tion was to inform the countrv of Firuz Shah’s accession. For this 
piupdse, first, a general proclamation was issued for circulation in 
the whole country; secondK', special messengers wilh robes of 
honour were sent to important officers. In particular, Saiy\'id Alaud- 
din Rasuldar and Malik Saifuddin shahna-i pil wore sent to Khwaja-i 
Jahan at Delhi. Foreigners from Mu.slim countries, whom the late 
Sultan had collected together, were gi\'cu such presents as was 
]30ssible and requested to leave for their homelands. Fimz appointed 
his step-brother, Ibrahim, as aniir-i hajih or harhek, and his slave, 
Bashir, as ariz-i mamalik with the title of Iinadul Mulk. ‘The body of 
the late Sultan had been put in a coffin which, with- the royal chair 
mounted on it, was placed on the back of an elephant and taken to 
Delhi with the army.’ Barani is probably right in stating that at 
Siwistan and throughout his mai'ch, Firuz won o\’er religious people 
by calling on mystics of distinction, praying at the tombs of saints 
and I'estoring the land-grants of the learned and the pious. 

The armv proceeded lo Bh:ikkar and (hence lo Ueheln Soon af(er 
starting from’Uchch Firuz received information of the ‘rebellion of 
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Khwaja-i Jahan, the wazir, at Delhi. He had on 1 April 1351 (3 Safar 
A.II. 752) placed a boy of six on the throne with the title of Ghiyasud- 
din Mahmud, declared him to be the son of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and sent messages to all important officers asking them to 
accept the boy-king. Firuz kept the information secret till he had 
reached Multan, where the matter could be properly discussed and 
the army kept pacified. But when the facts were revealed, all officers 
present asked with one voice: 'Sultan Muhammad had only a 
daughter, who was bom in the icign of Tughluq Shah; he liad no 
son; how, then, has Ahmad Ayaz found a son for him?’ 

nEDELLION OF KHWAJA-l JaHAN AHMAD AYAZ 

‘Ahmad Avaz, the wazir, had reached the age of eighty-four; lie 
was a mere civilian and had never shot an arrow or mounted a 
troublesome horse.’ \Vhy should such a man embark on a hopeless 
rebellion when the amirs and the army had accepted Firuz Shah? 
Allf admits that people in general believed that Ahmad Ayaz had 
rebelled after hearing of the election of Firuz Shah, but affirms that 
this opinion was not correct. On the basis of his omi investigations 
and or what lie had heard from Kishwar Khan, son of Bahram Alba 
Kishlu Khan, Afif gives the following account of what happened. 
Khwaja-i Jahan had a confidential slave, Malih Tutun, whom he had 
sent to Sultan Muhammad. Tutun left the army-camp when it was 
being plundered by the Mongols and gave the following report to 
Kluvaja*i Jahan at Delhi: ‘Sultan Muhammad is dead; the Mongols 
have attacked the main market and plundered it; the whereabouts of* 
Firuz and Tatar Khan are not known; and it is not certain whether 
they have fallen into the hands of the Mongols or have been killed.’ 
Khwaja-i Jalian wept both for Sultan Muhammad and Firuz. There 
was’, Afif assures us, ‘a great affection between Kliwaja-i Jahan and 
Firuz Shah — such affection that no third person could come in between 
them; the wife of Khwaja-i Jahan used to call Firuz Shah her son and 
did not observe pitrdah from him.’ So believing that Firuz Shah was 
dead, ‘Khwaja-i Jahan took an initiative {ijtthad) and placed the boy 
on the throne.’ ‘This initiative proved to be an error, but most of the 
officers at Delhi seem to have agreed with him at the time.^ 

Now the plan of putting a minor on the throne as a temporary 
measure and removing him afterwards was a well-kTioNvn trick of the 
middle ages; with a minor on the throne, a regent {naib-i mamJaJeat) 
elected by the nobles could act widi full or absolute powers and the 
machine of the state kept working. Still Khwaja-i Jahan had acted 

4 Habib & Af*ai, Politlcd Theory of the Delhi Sulianat, 159-60. 
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too hastily; without waiting for further and more reliable evidence, 
he had taken upon himself the vers^ grave responsibility of putting a 
boy of unknown paternity on the throne barely ten days after Sultan 
Muliammad’s death. Secondly, when messengers conve}dng the news 
of Firuz Shali’s accession reached Dellii, the majority of the high 
officers, led by the naib wazir, Malik Maqbul Qawamul Mulk, vowed 
allegiance to the new Sultan and informed him of the fact in their 
confidential letters.^^^hwaja-i Jahan should also have vowed allegi- 
ance to the new Siiitan and sent 'the boy to him as a token of his 
loyalty. Whether this would have saved him from destruction may 
be doubted, but his action would ha\’e been technically correct. But 
instead of confessing his error, Kliwaja-i Jahan pursued three contra- 
dictory policies. Firstly, he prepared for war. There was little money 
in the treasury; so he had to sell the gold and silver plate and the 
precious jems of the state. But all he could collect was 20,000 unreh- 
able and inexperienced horsemen. Secondly, (according to the 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi) he also attempted fruitless negotiations. 
Firuz’s reply was flat — If Khwaja-i Jahan submitted, he would be 
forgiven. If the late Sultan had a son’, Firaz declared, ‘it could not 
have been kept a secret from me and no one could have nurtured 
him witli more affection and family feeling.' Lastly, he was always 
thinking of submission and expected Fimz Shah to forgive him for 
the sake of old days; even if the worst was to happen, he was a dis- 
ciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and would know how to die. 

On Thursday 23 August 1351 (29 Jamadi II a.h. 751) the naib wazir, 
Qawamul Mulk, along with Amir-i Azam Qatbugha fled from Delhi 
and joined the Sultan at Agroha, a place near which the city of 
Fathabad w^as constructed later. It was a fortunate day for Firuz; his 
son, Fath Klian, was bom on tliat day; also on the same day (accord- 
ing to the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi) news was brought to him that three of 
his officers — Malik Neki Sardawatdar, Mahk Bahram Ghazni and 
Malik Nawa — ^had at last succeeded in putting the rebel, Taghi, to 


( 5 The rift among the nobles at Delhi could only have occurred after the accession 

^ Finiz Shah was known. According to the Mubarak SJwlti (120) the following officers 
prkerred to follow the Khwaja-i Jahan — ^Mah'k Nathu, who was appointed hajib-i khas, 
Azam Malik Husamuddin, Shaikhzada Bustami, Malik Hasan Multani and Malik 
Husamuddin Adhak. 

The officers who, in addition to Qawamul Mulk, sent confidential letters of loj'alty 
to Firuz Shah are listed as follows— Sharful Mulk, Malik Dilan, Amir Qatbugha, 
Malik Khaljin, Malik Hasan amir-i miran, Qazi-i Misr, Khwaja Bahauddin Thekara, 
Malik Muntakhab Balkhi and Malik Badruddin Butahari. 

'Some names in the first list are given by Barani; Mubarak Shahi does not quote 
any authority for the second list, but some officers in this list are found holding offices 
under Finiz. 

1 
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dcatli. Firuz’s position Lad been gelling stronger since he had left 
Multan. The poijulation at large, including the Hindu lais, accepted 
him. Mahmud Bek, governor of Sunam, Khudawandzada Qawamud- 
din and Ainul Mulk ^lahru from Multan reached his cam^) at various 
places, and at Dipalpur he was joined by tliirty-siv rais. At Ajudlian 
he pra)ed at the tomb of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar, and at 
Sarsati (tho modem Sirsa), which Alif puts as 90 harohs from Delhi, 
the grocers and bankers presented him ivilh sc\’cral lakhs of tankas. 
Firuz badly needed the money for liis soldiers, but he would only 
accept it as a loan and ordered Basliir to see to Jts repayment after 
reaching Dellii. At Hansi he made the mistake of calling on (lie 
famous mystic, Shaikli Qutbuddin Munawuar, at the wrong time — 
that is, just when the Shaikli had come out of his Jiouse and was 
going to the Friday praver — and got a well-desers ed reprimand. 

Uiwaja-i Jahan decided to submit, starting after the Friday 
prayer ne.vt day (14 August), he reached the royal camp at Dhanswa, 
tlic ne.tt stage after Agroha. Here, after the manner of criminals who 
are offering themselves to justice*, KInvaja*i Jahan, with a skull cap 
instead of a pagrcc or turban on his head and witli a sword tied to 
his neck, took his stand among tlic hajibs (attendants) at Firuz Shali’s 
afternoon court. 

Firuz desired to forgive Kliwaja-i Jahan and to ajipoint him to the 
post of wazir again. But his design was definitely vetoed by his officers. 
It is a safe surmise tliat one of the chief topics discussed by the high 
ofijcers during tlieir long march must have been the 25olicy of the late 
Sultan and the relation of the officers and flic croum. Firuz Shah had 
till now only made two high aiipointmcnts; all otlicr officers were men 
of Sultan ^^ullamInads regime, whom Firuz had confirmed. They had 
scr\'cd the late Sultan loyally, but one and all they were determined 
that his despotic ways should not be continued, and that the high 
officers must regain their privilege of advising the Sultan. Tlicrc had 
been too many tensions, too many rebellions, too much bloodshed. 
Tliey were united in demanding that Kliwaja-i Jahan as the greatest 
representaUve of the old regime must be destro^-ed. Coming to Firuz’s 
court, they requested for an audience through Bashir, the minister of 
war. Since Bashir had been brought up as a slave by Firuz, he could 
act as their mouthpiece without any misunderstanding. ^Vllcn Finiz 
Shah admitted them, they showed excessive reverence: *7110 llaj was 
binding on every' Muslim; they’ wanted his permission to go on the 
sacred jiilgrimagc. Small faults, like revenue offences, mav be pardoned, 
but not treason.’ The term //fl/ meant everything but the real pilgrim* 
age; oOicfTrs could paralvse the government by’ simiilfaneoiis resigna- 
tions or bv refusal toobev orders; it also implied possibility of rebellion. 
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‘Firuz Shah’, says Afif, Svas inteUigent enough to understand that 
unanimously and with one voice they were demanding the destruction 
of Khwaja-i Jalian. He became pale tcifh excessive thought and 
caution.’ The meeting probably ended with die formula ‘that the king 
would take thought of it’. Firuz reflected on die matter for several 
days. Diu-ing the reigns of Iltutmish, Balban, Alauddin or Sultan 
Muhammad, the nobles would not hai'e I'entured to behai'e hke this. 
And if they did, the leaders would have been publich' executed 
and the rest terrorized into abject submission. But Firuz may also 
have reflected that many inlers of Delhi, like Aram Shah and the 
successors of Iltutmish, had been elected and desti'oi’cd b\^ the nobles. 
For the present he had no alternati\-e but to yield; but as soon as 
possible, he had to frame a jiolicy that would jirevent the conflict of 
the officers and the crown. Fiiiiz summoned Bashir and asked him 
to inform the officers confideiitiallv that they could deal with Khwaja-i 
Jahan as they liked. The officers informed 'Khwaja-i Jahan on behalf 
of the Sultan tliat the iqta of Samana had been assigned to him. But 
they also sent behind him Mahmud Bek Sher Khan. ‘He has been sent 
to destroy me’, Khwaja-i Jahan said, and decided to anticipate tlie 
event. He put on tlie kulah (cap) and dasiar (turban) he had received 
from Shaildi Nizamuddin Auliya, recited two rakafs of prayer and 
then, after he had put his forehead on the ground and was reciting 
the ‘Oath of Affirmation’, a kindly friend, whom he had recjuested 
to do so, took a .sharp sword and cut off his head. 

The road to Dellii was now clear. Firuz established himself in the 
roval palace in Rajab (August-September 1351). Barani assures us 
that the death penalty was only inflicted on four or five persons — Malik 
Nathu Sondhar, Hasan (Multani), Ilusam Adhak, and two slaves of 
Ahmad A\-az — ^but tlie innocent members of their families were not 
injured. Shaiklizada Buslami, who was a brother-in-law of the late 
Sultan, was asked to leave the country. 

F r R T A n M I X I S T R A T I V E ACTS A .V D REFORMS 

Fii'uz’s entry into Delhi was celebrated for twenty-one da\'s and 
this jicriod was obseiwcd during aU future celebrations. But the Sultan 
had to attend to urgent work immediately. The ‘reform.s' or adminis- 
trative and legislative measures of the reign are not dated, but in some 
cases the sequence is clear and in other cases it will be convenient to 

follow the order of our authorities. 

/ 

fi) Washing of the Loan-Ecgisteys : 

Khwaja Faldir Shadi, the majmuadar of accounts in the wizarat 
(or finance department), had kept his papers in order. His registers 
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and lists, according to Afif, gave the names of all persons to whorr 
the late Sultan had advanced loans {sondhar) amounting to two crore? 
of tankas, and also the names of persons to whom Khwaja-i Jahan had 
given the cash, gold and silver plate and the precious jems of the state 
As in duty bound, Fakirr Shadi placed the lists in the hands of Finn 
Shah. Firuz Shah was perplexed and consulted Qawamul Mulk. “There 
is widespread distress and want’y^Qawamul Mulk remarked, ‘it is 
therefore, inadvisable to attempt the recovery of the loans; not a coppei 
coin will be really recovered and the only result of the attempt tc 
recover will be badnami’ He suggested, fmthcr, that all these registers 
should be washed away before the royal darbar in the presence of the 
old and the young’. The Sultan accepted the advice and the registers 
were duly washed in water to assure all concerned that the claims ol 
the state had been cancelled. Many dishonest persons at Delhi, who 
had spent away the money loaned to them for rehabilitating agricul- 
ture, were satisfied. 



1 On the same day Malik Maqbul was appointed wazir. The farman 
of appointment is general in character; it asks all officers to obey him 
but does not declare the post to be heredilarj'.® His full titles and 
name as given by the farman were — ‘Masnad-i A'ali Ulugh Qullugh 
Azam-i Humayun Khan-i Jahan Maqbul’. 

Afif gives the following account of his early career. “The Khan*i 
Jahan was from Telang and his name before his conversion to Islam 
was Kannu (flower). lie was a man of the greatest honour in his own 
community and had a position of distinction before the Rai of Telang. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq captured the Rai and sent him to Delhi, but 
the Rai died on the way. Khan-i Jahan came obediently to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and recited the ‘Oath of Affirmation' {kalima). The Sultan 
gave him the name of Maqbul (Accepted) and treated him with favour. 
Later on, when the Sultan saw all signs of intelligence and wisdom in 
Khan-i Jahan, he appointed him naib wazir for the city of Delhi and 
opened the door of promotion to him. Wien Khan-i Jahan sealed a 
document, his name was inscribed as follows — ^"Maqbul, the slave of 
Muhammad Tughluq’. Though the distinguished wazir did not know 
how to read and write, still he was the wisest of men and through !\is 
wisdom he adorned the capital of tlic empire. The title of Qawamul 
Mulk was gi\‘en to him during In's early career. Tlie goA’cmorship of 

6 Inaha-i MaJtru, 8-11 (No. 2}- The only reason for incorporating a few farminx 
in this collection and a few forms, with the names left blank, seems to have ^en that 
the>' were drafted by Ain-i Mahru. , ^ rf/ l,lLi' 

I rj- Ke CO 4 ‘ ’ 
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Multan was assigned to him and later on he was appointed naib wazir 
of tie empire; Khwaja-i Jahan was the wazir of Sultan Muhammad. 

‘Klian-i Jahan, as naib wazir, made laws and regulations and put 
the department of revenue in perfect order. The governors of the 
provinces had not much fear of Khwaja-i Jalian but they stood in 
mortal dread of Klian-i Jahan, If Khwaja-i Jahan wanted the governor 
of a territory to be severely treated, he handed him over to Khan-i 
Jahan; and the latter treated him with excessive sternness in accord- 
ance mth the regulations. Also when Kliwaja-i Jalran, a religious man, 
retired from the diwan (for his devotions), Khan-i Jahan sat in his 
place; he dealt severely with the governors and collected plenty of 
cash and commodities for tlie royal treasur)'. Kliwaja-i Jahan had 
nothing but the title of wazir; all the work of the diwanA wizarat 
(revenue ministry) was carried on through the experience and 
intelligence of Khan-i Jahan.’" 

Concerning his work as wazir, Afif writes: 'In accordance with 
the traditions of the great wazirs, Klran-i Jalian sat before the pillow 
of liis ofBce ever)' day; he carefully investigated the accounts of the 
governors and other ofBcers and realized the share of the treasur)'. The 
income and ex-penditure of the treasury were placed dad)' before him. 
He insisted and reinsisted that money beyond reckoning should be 
daily put into the treasiu)'. If on any day tlie mone)' received by the 
treasury was not sufiBcient, he woxild be extremely harsh towards all 
his officers and would go without food owing to his tlioughtfulness 
and anxiety. “The stabilit)' of tlie government”, he would say on such 
occasions, “depends upon the treasur)'. If there is not enough money 
in the treasury, or if the money is improperly spent, tlie foundations 
of die government will be shaken. If, God forbid, the treasury of a far- 
sighted king becomes empty owing to any cause, the maintenance of 
the government becomes impossible.” For this reason die wazir was 
bent on collecting treasures night and day.’® Klian-i Jalian, as wazir, 
collected a liaram of two thousand slave-girls and had plenty of 
children. Firuz made him an annual grant of eleven thousand tankas 
for every son and five thousand tankas for every daughter. 

Klian-i Jalian seems to have taken no part in the demand for the 
destruction of his predecessor. Finiz Shah, who must have known 
him intimately during the late reign, decided to appoint him wazir 
soon after. Till Klian-i Jahan’s death in 1368-69 (a.h. 770), the Sultan 
and die wazir acted in the closest cooperation with each other. 
Klian-i Jahan carried on the day-to-day administration of die countiy 

7 Afif, 394-96; translated in Habib and Afsar, Politiad Thoonj of the Delhi 
Sultenat, 168. 

8 Afif, 397-98; translated in Political Theory, 163-67. 
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and acted as a buffer betu’cen the king and the bureaucracy. Hen 
worked bard, bore many vnsrdts of the nobles with patience and sas\b 
to it (hat the Sultan’s dignity and honour were maintained. Firuzic 
on his part, allowed the wazir to enjo)* many privileges which hade 
been royal monopolies in the past. Both showed the greatest possibIc|: 
regard tor the other in public. "Hic real king of Delhi’, Firuz SlialiT' 
used to say, 'is Azam-i Humayun Khan*i Jahan,’ But Klmn-i Jahan^ 
never forgot his position. Tlie Sultan's favour had made him rich and^ 
he could afford to be personally incorruptible, but he knew that liis 
power had no foundation except in the Sultan's favour. He was sternly 
loyal and there was no question of lus not referring any important 
matter to the Sultan or evading his orders. Tlie poliev of the state was 1 
a m.ittpr for the Sultan hut he would give duo weight to the wazir’s ' 
adwee. O 

[ill) I^tihitlon of Bloodshetl and Torture : 

^iyauddln Barani says that the first gre.at factor uhicli contributed 
to the stability of Firuz Shah’s government was (lie prohibition o( 
siyflsflf. In his Fatawa^i Jahandari Barani explains that siijasat origi- 
nally meant ‘putting things fight* but was used in his time generally 
for the infliction of the death penalty. The matter is clarified in a 
small booklet, the Futuhat of Firuz Shah, which, according to the 
Tabaqal-i Akbarl, was an inscription put up by Firuz Slmh on an 
octagonal tower inside the Jama Afosque of Finizabad; the internal 
evidence of the work clearly reveals that it was meant for a purely 
Simni Muslim audience with the artisans forming a majority .9 

‘First, in past times much Muslim blood has been shed, and 
varieties of tortures have been used, such ns cutting hands, feet, 
ears and noses, plucking the eyes, pouring molten lead down the 
throats of men, breaking the bones of Jiands, feet and chests by 
strokes of iron nails, burning (living) men in fire, flaying alive, thrash- 
ing by whips with iron nails, culling a man into two with a saw and 
other kinds of mutilations. God strengthened my heart and I resolved 
.id ^-caiiti-ule /nr JILs Javoiu-s that no Muslim blond .shall .he .slied 
without j'list cause or excuse, that there shall he no lortura, and that 
no human beings shall be mulilalcdJi^ 

9 Ilotlivab, Studies, MO-JO. Afif (20) sajs lliat IfiN iii'scriplinn ua? in th^* 

Nuxiil before the dcubar ot llic city of rinizaViad, ti\jt this is prohahly an 
error. Fimz Shah pul up many invrrijmonr about bh bnnlini’ <lc. po^iMv {a? 
A£f guesses) because he could not lirul a proper tnMorian for bis rrign afJrr llar.ani's 
death. The Hindus would not care much about wh.rt was s.iid against ihfm in 
Persian inside a mosque, but the Shias and rtber non-.Siinnls ssnulil certainlv he 
interested in deslrosing the Sultan’s inscnplibn of wbich the rntuhnl H a copy. 

10 Persian text, edited by Professor S. A. liashld. .Alijarb, 19 jJ. 
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The punishment of crimes had for centuries been a function of 
state law. Since the shariat did not recognize monarchy, it prescribed 
no punishment for treason or crimes against tlie king. These barbarous 
measures were taken mostly against rebels and persons from whom 
state dues had to be realized. The reference to Musalmans is relevant 
insofar as they were almost the only offenders with reference to these 
two crimes. ‘All tliese harsh things were done’, Fiiaiz continues, 'so 
tliat the affairs of the government may be put right by injecting fear 
and terror into tlie hearts of the people. Owing to Divine kindness in 
the reign of this weak person, these terroristic severities have been 
replaced by mildness, kindness and affection. The fear and prestige 
of the government has increased in the hearts of the people without 
resorting to the deatli-penalty, flogging and the infliction of pain 
through tortures.’il 

With reference to their non-political crimes the Musalmans were 
to be punished in accordance with the judgements of the qazis, and 
Afif assures us tliat Fnuz was relentless in the punishment of thefts 
and murders. Firuz Shah’s abolition of torture is to be approved, but 
unfortunately he put nothing in its place for political offences. So 
embezzlers of public revenue went unpunished. Imprisonment as a 
universal form of punishment would have been the proper remedy, 
hut a national system of state-prisons is not contemplated by the 
Muslim scriptures and had not been evolved by state law. It has 
come to us from the West and is the result of Benthamite reforms 
during the nineteenth ceirtury. 

i(iv) Deeds of Forgiveness for Sultan Muhammad: 

1 || Both Firuz and Khan-i Jahan had been favoured and promoted 
by the late Sultan. They wanted to manifest their great respect for 
him and also to make it clear that their policy would be different. 
The following lines of the Futuhat, therefore, require no comment j 
‘Further, God in His kindness has enabled this sinful creature by 
payment of money on behalf of the late Sultan to get deeds of satis- 
faction concerning tlie receipt of compensations (istirza), duly wit- 
nessed, from the heirs . of all persons who, according to Divine destiny, 
had been put to death during the reign of the late king, Sultan 
Muliammad, my master, leader and patron, and also from those per- 
sons who had been deprived of their eyes, noses, hands and feet. 
These letters of good-will {khushnudi), placed in a box', v-ere put at 
the head of, the cenotaph of the late Sultan (Mav God hallow his 
grave!) in the Dai'ul Aman; so tliat the grace of God may draw my 

11 For a contemporary discussion of punishment for political offences, see Habib 
and -Afsar, Political Theortf, 55-63, (Advice XHI of Barani’s Faiawa-i Jahandari), 
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master and patron in His mercy and with Ilis favours reconcile these 
people to my patron.*i 2 When the Sirat-i^riiz Shahi was ^vritten in 
1370-71 (a.it. 772) this box was still there.*^ 

(v) Taxation according to Production : 

According to Barani, the second factor that contributed to the 
stability of Firuz Shah’s government was the order that khiraj (land- 
tax) and jizfja (other taxes) be levied according to produce (bar 
hiikm-i hasil). 

It must be dearly understood that according to the shariat books 
of the middle ages the fiztja meant a personal tax on a non-Muslim 
for remaining a non-Muslim. But by Barani, Amir Kluisrau, Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya and others, the term jizija is used to mean any 
tax, which is not a land-tax. In a story' related by Shaikh Nizamuddin 
and recorded by Amir Hasan, a tax-collector asks a Muslim mystic, 
who had brought virgin land under his plough : ‘Either show me a 
miracle or pay the jizija’. Jiztja in the sense of the medieval shariat 
has not been levied in India except by Aurangzeb. When a medieval 
^v^iter talks of the jizya as being levied on non-Muslims, he Is con* 
fusing the shanat-sense of the term with Us actual meaning during 
the middle ages in India as a tax, which is not rt land-tax. 

The income (mo/wid) of the kingdom’, says Afif, ‘was considered 
afresh {az sar bastah). Tlie duty of fixing this income was assigned to 
the late Khwaja Husamuddin Junaid. He travelled through the king* 
dom for six wars and according to the rule of inspection [bar huhn-i 
mushahida) he fixed the income of the whole realm at six crore and 
seventy-five lakhs of tnnkos. During the forty yearst^ of Firuz Shah’s 
reign this was the total income of the Delhi sultanal.’!”* 

Mr. Moreland says that he has not come across the term, 'rule of 
inspection' (hitkm-i mushahida), anj'whcre else in the literature of the 
period. Junaid must have had a large staff wlh him and his figures 
were obviously based on a rough estimate. Afif must not be under- 
stood to mean that the income of the country did not increase. Tliere 
was an increase in agricultural production and in the income of some 
of the assignees. Junaid had obviously calculated the share of the 
slate in terms of tankas and jitals. The governors may have had to 
revise this owing to change in the price of grain. Thus we find Ain-i 
Mahru, governor of Multan, stating at one place that he had ordered 
the assignments of the soldiers to be paid half in silver and half in 
kind. Later on, while keeping this nile for the ‘old peasants', he 

12 Futultat, Prof, nashid'5 editloii, 16. 

W Only 32 years of the reign nouM be left after Junald’s worl. 

14 Afif. 94. 
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ordered new peasants’ to pay the whole of the state share in the 
grain they produced. But, as Moreland points out, the share. of tlie 
produce taken by the state is not recorded by our authorities any- 
where, and this was probably due to the fact that there was no uni- 
form rule with reference to the state share of the produce for the 
whole country. 

(vi) Assignment of Land Revenue : 

Afif claims that Firuz Shah was generous in assignments of land 
revenue for livelihood (nan); that he made assignments of 10,000, 
5,000 and 2,000 tankas; and that the whole army was paid by assign- 
ments of land revenue (wajh). This was a peculiar procedure of Firuz 
Shah. The earlier kings of Delhi had not permitted this. ‘Sultan 
Alauddin’, he says, ‘declared that a village should not be assigned in 
salary {wajh); there may be 200 or 300 men living in a village and 
they would be under one assignee {ivafhdar); and if a few assignees 
combined, they could create trouble. For this reason Alauddin never 
assigned a village to anyone but paid his whole army in cash.’ Afif 
goes on to declare that Firuz assigned ‘all villages, khafats (districts) 
and towns of the kingdom to the army’ and then attributes the finan- 
cial survival of kingdom to the fact that Firuz Shah was a saint.iS 
All this is sheer exaggeration and nonsense. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the convention, or rather the law, of Firuz Shah’s 
reign was that when land revenue loas given on paper to an 
assignee, the government officers in charge of revenue collection 
would only give him one-half of the amount assigned. The collection 
of land revenue continued to he a function of the state. Further, these 
assignments must have been made in ‘tankas’ and ‘jitals’; so with the 
increase of agricultural production, the state-half of the land revenue 
would keep on increasing. A large number of soldiers were paid in 
cash, as Afif himself admits elsewhere.16 

Soldiers and military officers to whom assignments were made 
could either go to tlie villages with their assignment-orders (itlaqs) 
and there the officers-in-charge would mve to them half the amount 
{of cash) specified in the assignment-order, or, in tlie alternative, they 
could sell tlie assignment-orders to brokers in the city and get 
one-third of this amount from them. Many brokers became rich by 
purchasing assignment-orders or itlaqs.^t The army officers were not 

15 Ibid., 94-96. 

16 Ibid., 220. . 

17 Ibid., 296-97. Mr. Moreland was needlessly hesitant about the meaning ot this 
passage. Ain-i Mahru in his Inshci makes it clear that it was he, who as governor, saw 
to the payment of tjie soldiers, half in silver and half in kind (75-76). 
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given administrative charge of the villages. Ain-i Mahru, however, 
gives us one case in whi^ the assignees had illegally taken charge 
of a village on behalf of one Ziyauddin, who was absent owing to 
military service in Lakhnauti. Ain-i Mahru records his serious com- 
plaints against them. They even lewed the jizya on the Hindus with- 
out state authority.tS 

Concerning non-military assignments, a clear distinction must be 
made between assignments of land revenue to goveniment officers 
from the villages and territories under their jurisdiction, and assign- 
ments to other persons — mystics, ulama, pensioners, etc. 

There was no provision in Firuz Shah’s system to prevent his 
officers from making enormous fortunes by overtaxing the peasants 
in lands assigned to them and withholding money due to the state. 
A few of these great fortunes, based on corruption, arc recorded b\' 
Afif with great regret. 

But it was different with other assignees. Ain-i Mahru tells us 
that three lakhs of tankas (a year) were assigned to various persons 
from the revenues of Multan. He told the assignees that he could put 
to their credit inliabited villages with cultivated and uncultivated 
lands; the assignments from the cultivated lands would suffice for 
their livelihood, and the uncultivated lands would serve to maintain 
their claims. “This is possible, but If they demand cveiy'thing in cash, 
that is quite impossible.' 

Tlie assignment system of Firuz Shah and the official corruption, 
which it shielded, were the two greatest causes of the fall of the 
suUanat. The third greatest cause was the declaring of all offices to be 
hereditary. 

f™) Hereditary Assignments: 

Afif continues; ‘After Firuz Shah had given the income of the 
whole realm (?) in assignments {wajh) to the armv,^® he made another 
rule: “If an army man died, his office {istiqamat) would go perma- 
nently to his son; if he had no son, then to his son-in-law; if he had no 
son-in-law, then permanently to his slave; if he had no slave, then 
permanently to his women." This rule was maintained throughout the 
forty years of Firuz Shah’s reign.’^ Many \-ears later Firuz issued an 
additional farman to the effect that a soldier who was ‘too old to 
ride’ would be kept in service, but he was to send as his ‘agent’ his 

18 Jrului-i Mahru, So. 28, 62-63. 

19 Tliis, as has been sho«n, was a!«o!ufely Imposslblf. H is jirohably a sbj> of l)i'’ 
• pen. 

20 Afif, 08. Afif aJmfts that Finiz reigned for thirty-eight (lunar) jears only, hut 
nevertheless repeatedly refers to his reign -as covering forty jears. 
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son to serve in his place; if he had no son, then his son-in-law; and 
if he had no son-in-law, then his slave.2l 

Further, while Afif only refers to posts in the anny being made 
hereditary, Firuz in his Fufiihat claims that he applied^ this principle 
to all his officers. ‘When a person holding an office {ashab-i shughl) 
died, I transferred his office and its dignities to his son, and the 
status, perquisites and dignities of the office were not reduced in any 

way .'22 

Lastly, if a government employee left more than one son, his 
private property would he divided among his heirs after his death, 
but it was for the state to decide, in tlie case of higher offices at least, 
as to which of his sons would be assigned his office. After these and 
other ‘reforms’ to which reference will be made had been imple- 
mented, all employees of the state had good reasons for praying for 
Fii-uz’s long life and good health. He had given them great guarantees 
but they were sure to lapse after him. 

(viii) Names of Past Kings in the Friday ‘Khiitha’ : 

Hitherto only the name of tlie reigning Sultan V'as referred to in 
the Friday Khutba (sermon). Fimz directed after his arrival in Dellii 
that reference to tire following sultans should be made before his 
name in the Friday sermon — Shihabuddin bin Sam, Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish, Nasiruddin Mahmud, Ghiyasuddin Balban, Jalaluddin 
Firuz, Alauddin Klialji, Qutbuddin Mubarak, Ghiyasuddin Tugliluq 
Shah and Muhammad bin Tughluq. The non-inclusion of Qutbuddin 
Aibek is surprising. At the time when Afif composed his work, the 
names of two successors of Firuz — (Nasimddin) Muhammad bin 
Firuz Shah and Alauddin Sikandar Shah— had been added to this list 
in the Friday sermon. 

It was Firuz Shah’s custom to go to see Khudawandzada, sister 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq, after every Friday prayer. Some time 
before Firuz started on his first Bengal campaign, she and her son 
took advantage of this privilege to attempt liis assassination by plac- 
ing armed men in the neighbouring rooms and at the gate. But Firuz 
Shah was AV'arned, probably by a sign from Khusrau Malik, the lad}'’s 
second son; he left her room in haste, took his sword from his maternal 
uncle, Rai Bhirhu Bhatti, inarched bravely to his own palace and 
ordered Khudawandzada’s residence to be searched. The armed men 
were caught and they confessed. Kliudawandzada s enormous 

21 Afif, 302-3. 

22 Futuhat, Prof. Rashid's edition, 18 (para 23). It has to be added that m all 
cases referred to by Afif, the high offices, to which he generally confines himself 
went to the sons of the deceased officers. 
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properties, owing to which she Iiad hoped to put lier son on the 
throne, were confiscated and she was directed to lead a secluded 
life; her son, Dawar Malik, was exiled, and her second son, Khusrau 
Malik, was directed to pay his respects to the king like other persons 
on the first of every month.23 

FIRST BENGAL CAMPAIGN 24 

Not much space can be given to the campaigns of Firuz Shah in 
a general history of India. He was not tlic stuff conquerors arc made 
of; he did not delight in leading liis people to martyrdom; killing 
enemy soldiers, who had only enlisted for wages, was for him just 
‘multitudinous murder. Still Sultan Muhammad had lost Ma‘abar, the 
Deccan and Bengal, and Firuz was determined to prove that no part 
of the remaining empire of Delhi could be seized by a neighbouring 
power. Under the circumstances of the time he could only do so by 
taking the offensive. He led two campaigns to distant Ikdala in 
Bengal and on both occasions lie made peace without attempting 
annexation. He attacked the Hindu rulers of Orissa (Jajnagar) and 
Kangra, but concluded treaties honourable to both sides on the 
principle of status quo ante bellmn. His longest campaign led him to 
'fhatta and thence to Gujarat; he bitterly regretted the sufferings of 
his soldiers and determined not to go on a campaign again. But his 
purpose had been sen'cd; after 1367 he could reign in peace with no 
tear of attacks by neighbouring rulers. He neither gained nor lost any 
territory and he never tried to develop ‘a taste for conquests*. 

\Vlien Firuz ascended the throne, Lakhnauti and Sonargaon had 
been brought under the power of Ilaji Ilyas Sultan Shamsuddin, 

£3 I have triiil to follow Afif so far as possible, but the matter is not without 
diiSculties owing to the errors of the cop>i>ts of Afif, and the errors of Atf himself, 
\\ho confuses Dawar Malik with Khusrau Malik. Barani (351) sa\i that Sadruddin 
Arif, the head qazi of Delhi in the reign of Alauddin Khalji, was the father of Dawar 
Mahk and the son of a daughter of Klinbaj Jurjani. The Tarilli~i Muharak Shalrl (98) 
says that Muhammad bin Tughluij gave a daughter of his in marriage to Maulana 
Yusuf and gave the Maulana the title of Dawar ^fallk. Sultan Muhammad had only 
one daughter, who was bom in the reign of Tughluq Shah. Dr. liiyazul Islam, after 
considering all authorities, sums up as follosss; 'Dawar Malik was the son of Khuda- 
wandzada (sister of Sultan Muhanunad) by Qati Sadruddin Arif. Dawar’s personal 
name was Maulana Yusuf, but when Snltan Muhammad married Yusuf to hir daughter, 
Yusuf was given the title of Dawar Malik. Khusrau Malik w'as in all probabilit) the 
son of Khudawandzada by another husband; it « ver>' unlikely that he was her 
husband.' Dr. Riyazul Islam claims that be agrees with Professor Ilodivala, who 
writes: ‘Yusuf must have been chosen as the Sultan's son-in-law because he was the 
Sultan’s sister's son’ (Studies, 309). 

24 Afif, 109-24; Barani, 586-97; Stratd Tmc ShaliS, f. 15(a)-17(b); Intlm-i Mahru, 
15-17; Mubarak Shahl, 124-25. 
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who was given to eating bhang and was suffering from leprosy {pars). 
The capital had been removed from Lakhnauti to Pandua. In the 
past revolutions had taken place in Bengal without any reference to 
Dellii, and Plaji Ilyas drought he could extend his power in the west. 
He attacked Tirhut and tiien inarched via Banaras to Bahraich on 
the pretence diat he had to pray for his recovery at die famous tomb 
of Salar Mas ud Ghazi. It was feared that, on the same pretext, he 
might also come to Delhi to pray at the more sacred tomb of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya.25 

\ After appointing Klian-i Jahan as naih-i ghibat (regent in absence), 
JFii'uz Shah started on his march against Bengal on 8 November 1353 
(10 Shawwal a.h. 754), The rais of eastern UP joined his amiy with 
their soldiers; the most important of these chiefs was Udai Singh, the 
Rai of Goraldipm- and Ghamparan, who paid 20 laklis of tribute diat 
were due from him and got Firuz’s favours in retmm. The Rai of 
Tirhut welcomed Firuz and consented to become a tributaiy as 
before, but he and his subordinate rais and ranas did not join the 
marchl^iruz when starting had issued a proclamation, drafted by 
Ain-i'iMahru, which seems to indicate a firm puipose that the coun- 
tiy would be annexed. ‘Firuz declared tliat he would not demand 
any land-tax or tribute during the current year; next year only tlie 
customary taxes would be demanded. The land assignments of Bengal 
government oflBcers and of Hindu chiefs, who brought all their fol- 
lowers to him, would be doubled; but if tlie)'^ could bring half of their 
followers only, tlieir assignments would be increased by 50 per cent. 
Firuz claimed right of inheritance (irs) over the land; so all inhabi- 
tants were deemed his subjects, and they need have no fear unless 
they took up arms against him.~6 

Haji Ilyas tried to prevent Finiz’s eastwai'd march by opposing 
him at a ford of the river Kosi, but Finiz got the better of him by 
marcliing about a hundred karohs nortli and crossing the stream at 
Jiaram, witlr the help of the friendly rai of tire place to whom he 
gave the privilege of a chatr. Firuz’s road to tire heart of West Bengal 
was now clear. Ilyas had iro alternative but to fly back to his capital, 
Pandua, and to take at least its leading inhabitants with him to 
Ikdala. 

Afif refers to Ikdala as an island, on which tliere was a large mud 
fort and also a cit}"^, and he sa}'s there was a river seven karohs froin 
- it. According to tire modern authorities, quoted by Professor Hodi- 
A^ala, the village of Ikdala is in the Dhanjar pargana of Dinajpm" 

25 Strat-i Firuz ShaJii, 15(a)-17(I)). 

26 Insha-i Mahrii, 15-17, No. 0. (Summarised). 
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district; it is 23 miles north of Fandua in Malda district, 42 miles 
north of Lakhnauti or Gaur and 15 miles west of Ghoraghal on the 
Malda side of the river Tangan. Ikdala occupied an area of about 
25 miles; it was enclosed within a broad moat, which was formed by 
linking up the Chiramati and the Buliya ris^ers by canals.'^? Firuz 
Shah pitched his camp south of Ikdala about the end of April 1354, 
and directed his soldiers to construct a wooden stockade {kath-garh) 
round it. To understand Firuz’s changed mental attitude we have to 
remember that the soldiers on both sides now consisted of three cate- 
gories — Muslims, ‘tax-paying’ Hindus in the sersice of the Delhi or 
the Bengal government, and ‘protected’ Hindus who were in the 
service of their rais, and that the last category had definitely increased 
owing to tlie number of rais who had joined Firuz. A battle between 
soldiers was the utmost Firuz was prepared for; he would not permit 
his soldiers to plunder enemy civilians or to capture, rape and 
enslave Muslim women. 

Ilyas had calculated that the rains would flood Firuz’s camp and 
compel him to retreat. But Firuz’s officers managed to deceive Ilyas 
by suddenly marching back seven karohs to the river-bank; to prove 
that tliey were in real flight, they burnt part of their baggage, left a 
few tents standing and bribed some qahndars to tell Ilyas that the 
army of Delhi was flying back in distress. Ilyas decided to pursue the 
retreating enemy and came out of Ikdala with 10,000 norsemen, 
50 elephants and plenty of footmen. The Delhi army consisted of 
90,000 horsemen, who were divided into three equal units com- 
manded by Malik Wilan, the amir-i shikar, Malik Husam Nawa and 
Tatar Khan. Heavily oul-numhcrcd, the Bengal horsemen were 
defeated and fled back to Ikdala; the Delhi army captured the city 
of Ikdala but not the fort. ART s statement that the footmen of Ilyas 
amounted to two laklis and (hat 180,000 ‘good men of Bengal’ ^^■c^e 
slain is an obvious exaggeration. 

But Firuz had enough of killing. *111650 poor men are dead 
today', he remarked with tear-filled eyes, liecause the)’ wanted to 
find a means of livelihood for themselves and their families.’ Tlie 
purdah-keeping Muslim ^Yoraen appealed to him with their bared 
heads from the top of the Ikdala mud-ramparts, and he decided to 
end the war. ‘If I allow my soldiers to capture these helpless women', 
he asked Tatar Khan, 'what difference will there be between me and 
the Mongols?’ And he added, more pertinently, that the attempts of 
all previous sultans of Delhi to keep Bengal within their control had 
failed. He gave the name of Azadpur (Free-city) to Ikdala and 


27 Hodivala, Stuivei, 311-12. 
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marched back to Pandua, which he named Firuzabad. Before leav- 
ing the frontiers of Bengal, he ordered his soldiers to set free any 
Bengalis they may have captured; the Hindu chiefs were allowed to 
depart when their territories were reached; and Firuz entered Delhi 
in triumph on 1 September 1354 (12 Shaban a.h. 755). As svmbols of 
victory he could show forty-seven out of the fifty elephants captured 
from Haji Ilyas along with some horses as well as tlie officei’s of Ilyas. 
Some treaty with Ilyas must have been made, for we find the two 
rulers exchanging presents till Ilyas’s death. It is also a fair guess that 
the officers of Bengal were allowed to go home. 

ACIilEVEMENTS IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 28 

The real sphere of Firuz’s genius — for he had a genius — was his 
capacity for construction, the putting u^i of buildings and the digging 
of canals. The subject of medieval architecture belongs to Vol. VI of 
the present series. Here Firuz’s achievements, which in mass and in 
cost, exceeded that of all other sultans of Delhi will only be described 
or listed and no attempt will be made to assess their aesthetic or 
architectoal value. 

(i) F(ir/{/ Repair Works: 

‘One of God’s favours to me’, Firuz says in his Fiiiuhaf, ‘lias been 
the fact that I have been able to repair and renew the buildings of 
past kings and great amirs, and I have gii'cn this repair-work prece- 
dence over my own constructions.’ He gives the following list of the 
buildings he had repaired, (i) The Jama Mosque of old Delhi, (ii) The 
Miner of Delhi. ‘It had been struck bv lightning. It was made better 
than it had been before and also raised higher.’ (iii) The Shamsi Tank. 
Dishonest people had filled up the channels , that brought water to it; 
Firuz ordered these channels to be reopened. , (iv) The Ala-i Tank 
(or Hauz-i KJias). It had been filled up with earth and become dry. 
People carried on agriculture within it; thev had also dug wells in it 
and sold the water. Firuz ordered the tank to be dug uji afresh, 
(v) The Madrasa of Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish. (vi) The Jahan 
Panah. ‘The foundation of it had been laid by the late Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah, my master and patron, by whom I was brought up and 
promoted. I completed it.’ 

Afif says that Firuz Shah never left Delhi for an}' considerable 
time witliout prostrating himself — that is, putting his forehead on 
the ground — before the tombs of the great shaiklis and great sultans 
of the past. In tlie Futuhat Firuz claims tliat he repaired the mauso- 

28 Afif, 124-37; Barani, 561-65; Mubarak Shah!, 125-26; Futuhat-i Firuz Shahl, 
12-15 (Professor Rashid’s edition), . 
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leums of tho following: (a) Shamsuddin llttUmisJi.-^ ‘I had it repaired 
\vhere necessary. Doors of sandalwood were put in. The pillars sup- 
porting the dome (of the mausoleum) had fallen down; I pul better 

E ’” ; than before. The sahn (floor) of the mausoleum had been left 
at the time of construction; I had it made pucca (gach'karda). 
A staircase of carved stone leading to the dome was constructed and 
pillars of mortar supporting the four towers were built.' (b) Sultan 
Mtussuddin (Bahram), son of Sultan Shamsuddin, at Malikpur. 
(c) Sultan Ruknuddin (Firuz), son of Sultan Shamsuddin, at Malikpur. 
(d) Sultan Jalaluddin. (c) St/l/a« Alauddin. Tliis was a large building, 
with a madrasa (college) attached, for the Futuhat says: ‘Doors of 
sandalwood were put in; and the wall of the ahdar'khana (room for 
keeping water) and the western wall of the mosque, ^vhich is within 
the madrasa, do^vn to the foundations were repaired as well as tlie 
floor.’ (f) Tajuddin Kafuri. It is significant that Firuz says: ‘He com- 
manded fift)’-two thousand horsemen and was a loyal servant.’ 
(g) ‘Darul Aman, the mausoleum of my masters. I had sandalwood 
doors put in. An awning of cloth, .which liad covered the Holy 
Ka'aba, was put over their graves. Tlie old endowments for the 
maintenance and repair of the mausoleum were confirmed and I 
made new assignments for carpets, lighting and other expenses of 
those who frequented the place.’ (h) Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulhja. 'Tlio 
Shaikh, according to his own wishes, was buried in an open plain, 
but Sultan Muhammad, according to liic Shjarul AuUtja, built a high 
dome over it. 'The Futuhat says: ‘I had doors and laltice-worls 
{fafariha) of sandalwood put in. Golden chandeliers with golden 
chains were hung from the four comers of the dome, I constructed a 
new Jama'at Khana such as liad not existed there before.’ According to 
the Sujarul Auliija this Jamdat Khana was in tho form of a quadrangle 
round the mausoleum in the rooms of which the Shaikh’s disciples 
could live. Last!)', with reference to the ‘madrasas, graves and mazars 
(mausoleums) of the great kings and great shaikhs of the past’, Firuz 
confirmed llic old grants and made new grants where nccessar)'.^ 

29 A line or arc missing licrc in Prolcssor liasiild's printed text. We are not 
told here o! the worh done on the XIadravt of Iltutmish, and the heading, Marjblra-l 
Sultan Shamsuddiiwja tcaddiit lllulmidi, is also not given. It is difficult to identify 
Finiz’s description with the grave and the room with a fallen dome, which are at 
present attributed to Iltutmish. 

SO Fuluhat'i Firuz SJuihi, 12-15. I Jiave ignored what are obviously copyist errors 
— (i) Reference to the grave of ^Iii'izzuddin Sam at Delhi, (ii) attributing the con- 
struction of the Delhi Mfnar to Kfu’izmddin Sam, (lii) referenc-es to the graves of the 
sons and grandsons of Alauddin Kliaiji. 

I have slightly changetl the </rd<r In wliltl, the l.iiililings luse Iwon list,d in the 
Futuhat so as to bring all tnausolcufos in one list. 
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(ii) Early Buildings and Fathabad: 

Barani, wlio finished his work in tlie sixth vear of jFiniz^s reign, 
refers to tliree constructions of the Sultan in Delhi. He does not tell 
us where tlie Jama Mosque built by Fhuz was situated, but assures 
us that it was overcrowded in spite of competing mosques. The 
Madrasa-i Firuz Shahi was built by tlie side of the Hauz-i Ala-i and 
put in charge of Maulana Jalaluddm Rumi. The third structure above 
the Siri Dam, Barani says, may be called a palace (qasr) or a khanqah 
(house for mystics), but it would be most appropriate to call it a 
inadrasa; it was put in charge of Maulana Sai\yid Najmuddin Samar- 
qandi. Barani also says that the hisar (fort) of Fathabad between 
Hansi and Sarsati was completed while the foundations of the fort 
of Firuzabad by the side of the Jumna were laid. The Mubarak Shahi 
says tliat tlie Jama Mosque and the madrasa above the Hauz-i Khas 
(or Alauddin’s Tank) were built in 1352 (a.h. 752). 

(iii) Construction of Hisar-Firuzah and the Canals: 

Some ten karohs frorh Hansi there were two villages: Laras-i 
Buzurg with 50 pastures and Laras-i Klmi;d with 40 pastm'es 
(k/iofk).5l There was scarcity of water in the region; during the 
summer foreigners coming to India had to pay four jitals for a pot of 
water. Owing to paucity of rainfall only the coarse grains of the 
- kharif season could be grown in the area; the wheat of the rabi crop 
requires more water than was available. 

Firuz Shall spent two and a half years in constructing the fortified 
city of Hisar-Firuzah on the site of Laras-i Buzm’g and irrigating the 
whole region by his canals. During this period he only paid short 
visits to Dellii. 

Though Afif’s father worked as a shah-navis (writer at night) dur- 
ing this period, a more detailed account of Firuz Shah’s canal system 
is given by the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. ‘In .a.h. 756 (1355) Firuz 
Shah went to Dipalpur and dug a canal from the Sutlej to Jalibaz (?), 
a distance of forty-eight karohs. Next year he dug a canal from the 
Jumna in the precincts of Mandal and Sirmur, and after causing the 
water of seven more canals to fall into it, he took it (i.e. the main 
canal) to Hansi and tlience to Arasin (or Baralisan) and furdier on to 
the place where he built a strong fort, to which he gave the name of 
Hisar-Fiinzah; he constructed a large tank near Sie royal palace 
(kiishak) and filled it with water from this canal. He dug anotlier 
canal from Kahkhar and took it, passing by the side of Sarsati (Sirsa) 
fort, to Harni Khera, and here he constructed a fort which he called 

31 For the meaning of hhark see llodivala. Studies, 313-14. • 
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Firuzabad. Another canal was dug from the Jumna at Budhai (or 
Budhni) to Hisar-Firuzah; it flowed into the tank there but was also 
taken further.’ 

A principle enunciated by Ain-i Maliru, as governor of Multan, 
was probably applied to the whole canal system. Building the main 
canals was the function of the state; the minors, feeders, ete., that 
took the water to the fields, would be constructed and maintained by 
state officers, but the cost of their construction and maintenance 
would have to be borne bv the assignees or the cultivators. Thev had 
to pay for this or go without water. 

The city of Hisar-Firuzah, as described by Afif, consisted of a 
rampart surrounded by a ditch; within the rampart Firuz constructed 
a royal palace (kusbak) and a tank {hmiz); the officers also built their 
houses there and Hisar-Finizah became ‘a large, populous and flourish- 
ing city . It was made the capital of a province {shiq), which included 
the territories of Hansi, Agroha, Falhabad, Sarsali (Sirsa) up to Salura, 
Khizrabad and other areas. Tlic charge of the province was given to 
Malik Wilan. 

\Vhen the system had been put into working order, botli the 
kharif and the rahl crops could be grown. The level of the subsoil 
water also rose and a well could be made by digging foiir aaz deep. 
An assembly of religious scholars declared that owing to the labour 
and capital he had put in, Firuz Shah had personal claims to haqq-i 
shxtrh (water-right) as distinct from the claims of the public treasuiy. 
This was interpreted to mean that be could claim about one-lenth of 
the gross produce of lands, which had been under some sort of culti- 
vation before, and the whole revenue of villages the establishment of 
which had been made possible by bis canals. Firuz’s personal income 
from the canals was about two laklis of tankas a vear. But this was 
only a part of the king’s personal income. ‘No king of Delhi', says 
Afir, liad so much personal property as Finjz Shah; ultimately a 
separate department with its ovvti officers l(ad to be established to 
take charge of his personal properties.' 

(iv) The City of Finizahad on the Jumna: 

The canal-system apart, the greatest achievement of Firuz, his 
officers and his people in the sphere of construction was the city of 
Firuzabad (now extinct) in the Delhi area. The king first selected the 
village jaf Kawin on the Jumna as tlie proper site for his palace. Then 
his officers, great and small, began to build their houses in the city, 
and the rich members of the public also contributed to the growth of 
the city by building jmcca houses. Twelve out of the eighteen' areas 
(mawazi) that were included in the ett)’ of Finizabad have been 
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enumerated by Afif— the town of Indpat, Serai of Malik Yar Parran 
Serai of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, tlie areas of Kawin, Kathiwara! 
Lahrawat, Andheoli, Serai Malika, mausoleum of Sulfan Razia, 
Bihari, Mahrauli and Sultanpur. The city, when completed, extended 
for five karohs from Indpat to Firuz Shah’s Kushak-i Shikar on tlie 
Ridge. KotoJi after kowli tlie city wss full of people. Afif enumerates 
eight jama mosques, each of which could accommodate a Friday 
congregation of about 10,000. There was a brisk movement of people 
over the five karohs that separated Firuzabad from old Delhi, and 
Afif gives us die following ‘fixed charges’ for trahspovt — one seat in a 
cart, 4 jitals; hire of a buffalo or a bullock {siitur), 6 jitals; hire of a 
horse, 12 ptals; hire of a litter {dtila), half a tanka. But '.Afif lived to 
see die almost total destruction of Firuzabad. ‘God be praised!’ he 
remarks, ‘A cit}' so great, so populous and so prosperous has, in 
accordance widi Divine destiny, been ruined in a number of ways. 
Most of the inhabitants were destroyed by the (Timurid) Mongols and 
the survivors fled in various directions. All this is God’s wisdom: com- 
plaining is not permitted. An order of Destiny cannot be deflected 
by any human foresight.’ Today the kotia of Firuz Shah in New 
Delhi and his kushak on the Ridge are the sole remnants of Fiinz 
Shah’s great capital. 

THE SECONDBENGAL CAMPAIGN 32 

On the day of Id; Zil Hi| a.h. 756 (17 December 1355) Fmuz 
received the robes of honour and a manshur (order) assigning India 
to him from the Caliph Al-PIakim bi-AniriUah Abul Fath Abi Bakr 
bin Abi Rabi Sulaiman from tlie capital of Egypt. In 1357 Zafar 
Khan, a Persian by birth and a son-in-law of Sultan Faklimddin of 
Sunargaon, came to Firuz Shah at Hisar-Firuzah with two elephants.33 
He complained that Haji Ilyas had attacked Soiiargaon suddenly, put 
Fakliruddin to death and crushed all his followers. Zafar Khan could 
only reach Delhi by the sea-route; after going round the whole 
of the Indian peninsula, he had come to Delhi by way of Thatta. 

32 Afif, 137-63; Mubarak SJialii, 126-28. 

33 So in the Mubarak Shahi; Afif says that he had one thousand (Bengali) horse- 
men and a large number of foct-soldiers. This seems improbable. Dr. Riyazul Islam 
rejects the detailed account of Zafar Klian’s coming via Thatta and his audiences in 
Firuz’s court, which Afif gives us, on t!ie ground that it is ‘chronologically ab.surd . 
Fakhruddin was overtliroum in 1340-41. What was Zafar Fhan doing all these years? 
Zafar Khan’s character and qu alific afipns..i.nust have been well "knoym^in .Delhi; other- 
wise he would not have been placed among the h iciest jSffi^rs^so^oon after his 
■arrival. His history during t he preceding years remains to be di .sxovered, but the 
Delhi govemmeht’ was'bbvIou3yprepafe3~KTeceive him oiTThc^lrasis of his known 
personal merits. He had no following and no influence to back him. 
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^afar Khan, as the future was to show, was a man of ability and 
character. Firuz at the first interview gave him 30,000 tankas for 
washing Jiis clothes’; later on he gave Zafar four lakhs of tankas for 
himself and his followers, confirmed him in the title of Zafar Khan 
ii^'^appointed him naib wazir. But as to Zafar Khan’s request that 
t^tice should be done to him by the punishment of Haji Ilyas, Firuz 
:aid that the matter would require consideration^When Zafar Khan 
ivent to meet Klian-i Jahan at Delhi, he found him equally friendly, 
[n 13-58 (A.it. 759) the Mongols came op to Dipalpur, but were driven 
Dff by an army sent under Malik Qabul, the sar-pardahdar. In Novem- 
oer 1358 (end -of A.ir. 759), Firuz’s officers, who were carrying pre- 
jents to Haji Ilyas, learnt on reaching Bihar that Ilyas had died and 
liad been r^ucceeded by his son, Sultan Slkandar, "niey asked Sultan 
Firuz for his instructions; he directed them to return the presents to 
Delhi, to hand over the horses to the imperial army in Bihar and to 
keep the Bengal cnvo\’S at Kara. 

5^ In 1339 (a.h. 760) Firuz Shah once more appointed Khan-i Jahan 
ds naib’i ghihat and started for Bengal with 80,000 horsemen and 
470 elephants. He had marched a few stages wlien Tatar Khan came 
to see him after the morning prayers, discovered the wine-vessels the 
Sultan had tried to hide, ana extracted from him the promise that he 
would not touch any liquor while Tatar Khan was in the camp*. 
Firuz considered that Tatars attitude had been too presumptuous 
and he also wished to regain his freedom; consequently, lie sent 
Tatar Khan as governor of Hisar-Firuzah after a few days, ^^arching 
by way of Awadh and Kanau], Firuz spent six months (including the 
monsoon season) in building the town of Jaunpiir, named after his 
cousin, Sultan Moliammad, who had held the title of Malik Jauna at 
one time.34 Sultan Sikandar’s envoys failed to satisfy him and so he 
decided to march eastwards. Sikandar, like his father, took refuge in 
the fort of Ikdala. During this march Firuz nominated his .son, Falh 
Klian, aged about eight years, as his^cccssnr and ordered his name 
also to be superscribed on the coins. ^ 

It is bard to iVtscover the reaTlrafen lor flie second Bengal cam- 
paign, The Sirat-i Fintz Shahi saj's that Firuz was anno)'ed at 
Sikandar’s insolence, but Sikandar did all he could to maintain good 
relations. Afif svrites on the assumption that Firuz wanted to estab- 
) lish Zafarjvhan at Sonargaon, but that, as the sequel was to show, 
was~clearly impossible so long as Sikandar held West Bengal, 
Dr. Biyazul Islam suggests that Firuz expected that Sikandar was so 


S-l It Is also said that Jaunpur K’as oamn! after a Ilindt) rMiI, 
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weak that he could conquer without bloodshed; if so, he made a 
serious miscalculation. 

It seems that tlie Dellii army was able to cross the water-barrier 
and surround tlie Ikdala mud-fort. One day a bastion of the fort fell 
down and Firaz’s soldiers wanted to break into tlie fort. But Fimz 
ordered them to wait for a day. ‘Husamuddin Nawa!’ he told his 
commanding officer, 1 want this place to come into my hands witli- 
out my soldiers having to go into it.’ He referred to the havoc they 
would cause and to the sufferings of Muslim women who fell into 
their hands. During the night the Bengalis rebuilt the bastion and 
the siege dragged on. 

Sikandar asked his ministers to find some means of inducing the 
‘dragon’ {azhdaha) to withdraw as the sufferings of his people were 
very great. His ministers by a letter and a messenger got into touch 
widi the ministers of Firuz, and Firuz assented to terms of peace, 
provided Sonargaon was handed over to Zafar Khan. Haihat Khan, a 
Bengali officer in Firuz’s service, who had two sons in the service of 
Sikandar, was sent to make matters clear. If Afif is to be trusted, 
Sikandar said to Haibat Khan: ‘Sultan Firuz is my master, my 
patron and niy uncle. I could not dream of fighting him. If my uncle 
wants Sonargaon for Zafar Khan, I hereby give it to him. Also, it was 
not necessaiy to march here with an army; I would have obeyed my 
uncle’s written farman to this effect.’ As a final pfoof of tlie ‘uncle- 
nephew relationship’, Firuz sent Malik Qabul TTorabundSS with a 
royal robe, a hat {kiilah) or crown worth 80,00(1 tonkas and other 
presents. Malik Qabul dressed Sikandar in this royal robe, and after 
walking seven times round his throne, he put the crown on Sikandar’s 
head. But Zafar Klian, after consulting his friends, decided not to 
leave the secure safety of Firuz’s service for the doubtful throne of 
Sonargaon; the party of the late Sultan Fakhruddin had been com- 
pletely uprooted in 1341 and could not be revived. Even Firuz’s offer 
to stay on in the area for such time as may be necessary^ could not 
induce Zafar Khan to change his mind. 

THE JAJN.'VGAR CAAlrAIGNSG 

Since- the time when Ulugh Klian attacked it during the reign of 
Tughluq Shah, Jajnagar or Orissa had acknowledged the supremacy 

35 For an attempt to find the meaning of tins Hindi word, see Hodivala, Stitdie-i, 
317. 

36 Afif, 163-74; Mubarak Shahi, 129-30; Insha-i Mahrii, 27-35, No. 14. Maliru’s 
arzdasht is a pedtion sent to Fimz Shah after the receipt of his Falhnama (Message 
of Victory). It is a contemporary work, but the facts in it were proliahly cnlk-d from 
the Fathnama. 
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or suzerainty of Delhi and sent a regular supply of elephants. But 
when Firuz started on his second Bengal campaign, the Gajpati of 
Jajnagar, Viranbhanudeva III (Saka 1274*1300, a.d. 1351-78) was won 
over to the Bengal side and in this act of insubordination or ‘declara- 
tion of ind^endence’ he was supported by his wazirs or mehtas, 
who in Orissa were called paturs. They assured him that Delhi was 
far off. So Firuz Shah left his baggage at Kara in cliarge of his brother, 
Qutbuddin, and marched with some 40,000 horsemen by way of 
Bihar to Jajnagar. Afif, whose father was with the army, assures us 
that the countty was remarkably prosperous. The houses were large 
with good orchards and there was plenty of cultivated land. The 
invading army lacked nothing. Slaves could be purchased for two 
copper coins; no one cared to buy cattle, for they could be had for 
the asking. At every stage the invading army found enough goats for 
its food. There teas no Musalman in ilie land. Firuz would light and 
forgive; he would desecrate some ancient temples to gain the applause 
of Muslim fanatics, though he knew that the shariat prohibited this; 
and, above all, he would enjoy hunting elephants. If Afifs father told 
lum about the route of Firuzs march, our author forgot it, and we 
have to depend on other autliorilies. 

The first fort attacked by Firuz was Sekliar or Sekhan, which 
Dr. Riyarul Islam identifies with the modem Panchet liill and the 
old Panebkot fortress. Tlie name of the rai is given as Salmin by 
Mahru and as Sadhan by the Mubarak Shahi. The Rai of Sekliar, 
according to the Sirat, had thirty subordinate rais and offered a stiff 
resistance, but he was compelled to fly and his daughter fell into the 
hands of the invaders and was adopted by Firuz Shah. The ne.xl 
important place was Tinianagar, to which Mahru refers as ‘Aztasaran, 
whose tcilayat (tcrrilor)’) is Tinia’; according to Mahru the inliabi- 
tants had never paid taxes to any authority. Konianagar, whicli may 
be identified with Jajpur, was tlie next stage, according to the Sirat; 
here the inhabitants were peaceful Brahmans and Firuz ordered his 
soldiers not to molest them. -The next stages given are — Kalkalghati 
(or KalksUs), 15 miles north of Cuttack; Sarangarh (referred to hy 
Mahru), a fort now in ruins, 5 miles south-west of Cuttack; Chattra- 
garh (referred to by the Sirat); and Ahramin (referred to by Maliru). 

Our authorities (Mahru, Mubarak Shahi and Afif) agree in stating 
that Firuz captured Cuttack-Banarsi and that he destroyed the idol 
of Jagannalh at Puri, After that, if Afif is to be believed, Firuz built 
a wall of earth and wood [kalh-garh) round a forest of about ten or 
eleven miles in which eight elephants used to live and captured the 
brutes after they had become helpless owing to hunger and thirst. 

The Gajpati had wisciv prefeneU flight to fighting. He sent 
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Ahmad Khan, a Bengah Mushm officer in his service, along with one 
of his own patiirs, named Baki, with twenty-eight elephants to Firuz 
Shah. But they failed to cut any ice. Rana Sahasmal, the superinten- 
dent of the Gajpati’s elephant-stables, was also captured. Ultimately 
Rai Dahir, the Gajpati’s father-in-law, intervened, and Raghu Jita 
Pandit was sent to assure the Gajpati. The Gajpati (according to 
Mahru) prostrated himself in the Hindu wa)% declared that he and 
his fatlier had been obedient servants of the (Delhi) court and 
promised to hand over to Firuz’s officers all elephants that were 
captured and brought to Cuttack-Banarsi’. Finiz assured tlie Gajpati 
that he had only come to hunt elephants, and that the Gajpati’s flight 
had been unnecessary. 

Both Mahni and Mubarak SJiahi state that Firuz returned diiectly 
to Kara. He reached Delhi in May or June 1361 after an absence of 
two and a half years. It is impossible to believe in Afif’s account of 
Firuz Shah losing his way for six montlis. 

FOUR YEARS OF PEACE 37 

Firuz Shah’s return to Delhi was duly celebrated; qiibbas were 
built- and the seventy-three elephants he brought were properly dis- 
played.38 The city of Firuzabad had been built; Firuz Shall now 
proceeded to construct the royal palace {kiishak) and the ramparts. 
He also built a kushak at Mahendwari (or Chandwari). Among the 
good acts of this period (according to Afif) Firuz Shah made a grant 
of 36 lakhs of tankas to scholars, shaikhs and other religious people, 
while 100 laldis of tankas were granted to poor persons witliout 
capital’ so tliat they may bring cultivable land {zamin-i akhal) under 
the plough. ‘Tlie non-Muslims’, Afif tells us, whether “tax-paying” 
(subjects of the empire) or “protected persons” (i.e. subjects of the 
rais) passed their days in prosperity under the shadow of the royal 
canopy of Firuz Shah.’ 

Tlie Mubarak Shahi gives us some idea of Firuz’s canal digging 
activity during this period. ‘The river Sarsati (Saraswati) comes from 
tlie great mountains ,and falls into the Sutlej. An earthen hillock near 
a place called Barwar, Firuz was informed, separated the river 
Saraswati from the Salima canal (of Firuz Shah). If this hillock was dug 
up, the water of the Saraswati would flow into the canal, which could 
then be taken to Sahrind (or Sirhind), Mansurpura and further on to 


37 Afif, 175-85; Mubarak Shahi, 130-1. 

38 It is impossible to correct the figures 
They give us a total of 101 at least, but the 
the history of India. 


about elephants given by our authorities, 
question is of no particular importance to 
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Sunam. Firuz went to the place and began digging up the hillock. 
'He took ten karohs of land out of the province of Samana and 
assigned it to Ziyaul Mulk Shamsuddin Abu Raja, so that he may 
bring it under cultivation. He also built a fort there, which he named 
Firuzpur.' Firuz Shah found it impossible to dig up the hillock, but 
plenty of fossils, the nature of which was not then understood, were 
discovered during the process of excavation. ‘The records of the 
reign’, says Sir Wolseley Haig, 'have led to the discovery of the fossil 
bones of sixty-four genera of mammals which lived at the foot of 
the Himalayas in Pliocene (Siwalik) limes, of which only thirty-nine 
genera have species now living. Of eleven species of the elephant 
only one now survives in India, and of six species of bos but two 
remain.’39 

THE KANGHA CAMPAIGN'<0 

Nacatkot-Kangra was one of the strongest forts of medieval India. 
'Nagarkol’, says the Ain-i Akbart, 'is a city situated on a bill; its fort 
is called Kangra.’^i Towards the end of the winter, 1365, Firuz 
ordered an advance of 10 per cent to be given to those of his soldiers 
who were employed on a salary-basis and started towards the 
Deccan.42 But on reaching Bayana, he stayed there for a short while, 
relumed to Delhi and then started for Nagarkot. The reason for this 
expedition is hard to discover. Perhaps a new rai had ascended the 
gaddi, who was not as loyal as his predecessor. Firuz on his way is 
said to have visited the temple of Jwalamuklu’. Tho Rai withdrew to 
his fort; the counliy’side, as usual, fell into the hands of tho Delhi 
army, who plundered the neighbouring temples and collected a stock 
of Sanskrit works. 

After the siege had dragged on for six months, a fortunate inci- 
dent led to peace, for which apparently both sides were prepared. 
^Vllilc Firuz was going round to inspect the siege-operations, his eyes 
fell on the Rai; the Rai folded his hands and bowed; the Sultan 
waved his handkerchief and motioned to the Rai to come down. Tho 

G9 Cambridge History of India, J79. 

40 AEf, 185-90; SiraJ-i Fisvz Shahi, ff. 177-82. 

41 Janet, VoL H, 312. 

42 On the basis of AfiTs assertion that after reaching Delhi in May-June 1301, 
Finiz Jid not go on any campaign for foil four years. Professor Ilodivala (Siudief, 
822) mahes the following suggestions about «lalcs. '(a) Firuz could not have left Delhi 
for Nagarlcot before Kajab a.ii. 766 (March-Apnl 1565). (b) As that stronghold held 
out for six months, he could not have reached Thatta before the middle of a j£. 7C7 
tApnl 1366). The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat, (c) The coofjucst 

of the town (of Thatta) could not possibly have taken place before the middle 

of A.H. 768 (March 1367).' 
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Rai’s mehfas advised him to trust the Sultan. "When the Rai appeared 
before the Sultan and prostrated himself according to tlie court- 
customs of the day, the Sultan placed his hands on tlie Rai’s back 
and bestowed on him a robe of honour and a c/iatr. The Rai returned 
to his fort and sent such presents as he could. Nagarkot was not con- 
quered, for neither the Sultan nor his army entered the fort. The 
suzerainty of Delhi was recognized and the Rai retained the autho- 
rity his ancestors had exercised. 

Afif is concerned to insist, on die basis of what his father told 
him, that it is wrong to say that eidier Firuz Shall, or Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq before him, placed a chair over die idol of Jwala- 
mukhi. Various historians have accepted or rejected die statement. 
But, as Dr. Riyazul Islam correctly points out, Afif was confused 
and has confused others. ‘The interior of the temple consists of a 
square pit, about three feet deep. In the middle die rock is slightly 
hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on applying a light the 
gas bursts into a flame. There is no idol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess, whose 
headless body is said to be in the temple of Bhawan.’43 There could 
be no question of putting a chair on the flame. The Sirat says that 
fifty temples were spared in' accordance widi the rules of the shariat. 

THE THATTA CAMPAIGN (1365-67)‘i4 

The rulers of lower Sind and Thatta at die time were Jam 
Alauddin Juna, brother of the late Jam Unnar, and Sadruddin Banh- 
bina, son of Jam Unnar. Ain-i Mahru, as governor of Multan, had 
complained bitterly of the beha'viour of Banlibina, who had repeated- 
ly tried to induce die Mongols to invade the country. The Jam, in 
Maliru’s opinion, was not so bad, but he was incapable of controlling 
his nephew and the men around him. Firuz, remembering how Sultan 
Muliammad had died before Thatta, decided to invade die tenitory. 
It was to be die most mismanaged military campaign in the whole 
history of the Dellii sultanat.45 

After appointing Klian-i Jahan as his naib-i ghihat, Finiz started 
widi 90,000 horsemen and 480 elephants. Two of his great officers, 
Tatar EJian and Ain-i Mahru, were no more. After praying at die 
grave of Shaikh Farid at Ajudlian, Firuz reached Siwistan and 
Bliakkar. Since the Thatta of those days consisted of two cities on 
bodi banks of the Indus and both cities were protected by strong 

43 Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. V, p. 171, cited by Dr. Riyazul Islam. 

44. Afif, 194-254; Mubarak Shahi, 131. . 

45 Afif is our main authority for the details of this campaign, but there is no 
reason for distrusting him. 
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mud-ramparts, Firuz ordered 5,000 boats to be collected and taken 
down the stream, while he and the army marched by land. Afif says 
that the control of 1,000 boats was assigned to his father and uncle. 
While the siege of Thatta was prolonged, the besiegers had to face 
two misfortunes of which at least one could have been foreseen and 
provided for. More than three-fourths of the horses died of an 
epidemic, and there was such scarcity of grain that it was sold at 
two or three tankas a man. The majority of invading horsemen were 
starving and on foot. After a scries of skirmishes, the Thattians 
decided to risk a battle. They came out with 20,000 horsemen and a 
large number of footmen. Firuz and his oiBcers with their weakened 
forces were only saved from dire defeat by a timely dust-storm. But 
that evening Firuz explained to his officers: ‘Thatta will not fall 
this time, but I am not going to return to Delhi without taking it. 
We will march to Gujarat and return when the rabi crop is ready.' 
So the march to Gujarat began. The pursuing Tliattians were driven 
away, but they composed a Sindhi verse, which Professor Ilodivala 
translates as follows: ‘By the blessing of Shaikh Patha (Ibrahim 
Shah Alain)‘i8 one (Muhammad Tughluq) died and one (Firuz 
Tughluq) fled away.’ The boats of Firuz Shah fell into the hands of 
the Thattians, and they began cultivating their fields in peace. 

In the retreating army of Firuz Shah the price of grain rose to 
two or three tankas a sir and after that it could not be had at any 
price. Add to it, the Sindhi guides purposely misled the army into 
the Rann of Cutch, where there was nothing but salt water as far as 
the eye could see. Firuz directed his soldiers to take with them as 
much fresh water as was possible. But the sufferings of his men were 
terrible. They tried to live on carrion and boiled hide. All the horses 
perished and the highest officers had to walk on foot. ‘At every stage 
a large number of people and horses died.' After the terrible Rann 
had been crossed, they came to a desert of sand which could sustain 
no form of life — no grass, no bushes, no birds and no trees. Finally, 
they were rescugdby a shower of rain and the survivors managed 
to reach Gujarat. ^ 

? ' At Delhi therejrad been no official nows of Firuz Shah and his 
my for six months. It is to the credit of Khan-i Jahan that he kept 
the government going. He perambulated Dellii as if nothing had hap- 
pened; he took all valuable commodities from the royal palace and ^ 
stocked them for safety in his own house. Finally, he forged and 
circulated a farman declaring that the king was safe and victorious, 

48 Ibrahim Shah Alam was a disciple and successor (t/wiifa) of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zalcariya, the founder of the Suhrawardi Order of Indian mystics; Sbab Alam's grave 
at Thatta has been revered through (he ages. 
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and ordered a celebration of twenty-one days. Later, a real farman 
came to him describing the distress of the arin^ 

The governor of Gujarat, Nizamul Mulk=^^ir Husain, son of 
Amir Miran, was the husband of Firuz Shah's sister. He had been 
doing his work well and it is to his credit tliat he had two crores of 
tankas in the Gujarat treasury. But he had taken absolutely no 
notice of Firuz and his misfortunes. Firuz was naturally angry. ‘If 
you had. come to the help of my army and kept sending me grain by 
instalments,’ Fiimz told him, ‘my soldiers would not have perished.’ 
Amir Husain was sent to Delhi to await appointment to the first 
high office that fell vacant and Firuz, for the time being, seems to 
have kept the government of Gujarat in his own hands. The two 
crores of tankas in the Heasury were spent nr re-equipping the 
army. Soldiers employed on a salarj'-basis were given an extra grant 
of 60 per cent; soldiers to whom land revenue had been assigned 
were given loans vaiying from 500 to 1,000 tankas from tlie royal 
treasury^Klian-i Jahan cooperated by sending Firuz such products 
of tlie royal karkhanas as could not be procured locally. Afif says 
that tlie price of one hqie of weapon sent amounted to 70 laklis. But 
many soldiers of Firuz Shah, after being re-equipped, decided to 
return home. Fimz, out of regard for what they had sufPered, would 
not establish military posts {thanas) to prevent them from leaving, 
but he sent orders to Delhi that soldiers and officers in the direct 
service of the state were to be subjected to ‘moral punishments’ 
{tadaruk-i mdnavt) — that is, put in stocks and displayed in the public 
markets for a day or.^wo — but tlieir salaries and assignments were 
to be left mitouched.^^ 

The flight of the'liorsemen, whose number is not given, certainly 
weakened Firuz’s army and he could not be sure of his success in 
a pitched battle in the next campaign. Zafar Ivlian was appointed 
governor of Gujarat, though he was required to serve ivith the army 
during the campaign. Bahram Khan, son-in-law of Alauddin Hasan 
Kangu, who had rebelled at Daulatabad, sent messengers appealing 
to Firuz for assistance, but Firuz replied tliat he could not attend 
to any other enterprise till Thatta had been conquered. 

When Firuz with his army appeared again on the east bank of 
the Indus, the inhabitants were taken by surprise. The crops which 
they had sown were ready to be reaped, but in their great panic 
they left the east bank of tlie Indus, fled across the river to the west 
bank, and left their crops standing. There were plenty of villages on 
the east bank of the river; these villages were captured and probably 
the city of eastern Thatta also. The Delhi army reaped what the 
Sindhis had sown. The price of grain, which had been eight or ten 
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ptah for five sirs at first, fell further when the crop was cut. Some 
four thousand Sindhis, who had been unable to fiy back, were col- 
lected together and put on rations — tliree sirs of coarse grain per 
head per day. 

But how to reach the greater Thatta on the western bank? The 
Thattians, who had captured the boats of Finiz Shah, controlled all 
fords of the Indus for about eighty karohs. After much discussion 
Firuz directed Imadul Mulk Bashir and Zafar Khan to march 120 
karohs north, cross the Indus at Bhakkar^^ and then march down 
the same distance on the west bank and attack western Tliatta 
from the north. The two officers carried out their orders. But on the 
day of battle, Firuz Shah, who could only see the fort of Tliatta 
and the dust raised by the armies across the broad expanse of the 
river, felt disturbed about the consequences of the conflict, for his 
army had been weakened by sufferings and reduced by desertions. 
At nightfall he sent a malik in a boat and ordered Imadul Mulk and 
Zafar to return by the route they had travelled. Obedient to their 
orders, the tivo generals relumed to Firuz's camp after 480 karohs of 
quite .useless marching. 

Firuz felt brave and talked brave. IVhat did the Thattians think 
of themselves? He would remain encamped till they surrendered; if 
necessary, he could even build a city there. More to the point, he sent 
Imadul Mulk Bashir to Khan-i Janan for fresh troops; and Klian-i 
Jahan, fn the shortest time possible, collected soldiers on the royal 
pay-roll from Lahore to Bihar and Tirhut and sent them to Firuz 
Shah under Bashir. There was at last a turn of affairs in favour of 
Firuz. Owing to famine in Thatta, the price of grain rose to one or 
two tankas a sir, and the Thattians in their distress began to cross the 
Indus in their boats and submit to Firuz Shah. The Jam and Banhbina 
realized that they could struggle no further and appealed to the famous 
mystic, Saiyyid Husain Bukhari of Uchch. The Saiyyid came to Firuz 
Shah’s camp, was well received by the Sultan and the soldiers, and 
got the best possible terms for the Jam and Banhbina. It was obviously 
impossible for Firuz Shah to leave the country in their charge. But 
he treated them fair; after they had surrendered unconditionally in 
accordance with the accepted protocol of the day, he took them to 
Delhi, fixed a pension of two laidis of tankas a vear on each of them 
and settled them in the quarter of Delhi known as Serai Malika, the 
name of which the public changed to Serai Thatta. No service was 
required of Banhbina except attendance at the formal darbar; but 

47 ‘BbaUcar fa »n island fortress In the Indus between SaUar and Rohri.’ (Dr. 
Rlyazul Islaa). 
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here, as a rare prhrilege, he was allowed to sit cross-legged on the 
second caqiet on tlie right side of the royal throne. The government 
of lower Sind was assigned by Firuz Shah to a son of the Jam and to 
Tamachi, the brother of Banhbina; they paid four lakhs in gratitude 
and promised to send some lakhs as tribute in futme years. After 
some time Tamachi rebelled, and tire Jam, whom Firuz sent to Sind, 
captured Tamachi and sent him to Delhi. Banlibina remained in Delhi 
after the death of Firuz. Tugliluq Shah II allowed him to go back to 
Sind but he died on the way. 

Firuz Shah returned to Delhi after two and a half j ears. Tliere was 
rejoicing in some houses and wailing in others. Tt would have been 
better , Firuz observed, ‘if I had not gone to Thatta.’ According to 
Afif he issued tire following instructions concerning tlie soldiers who 
had gone on the campaign. 

‘The assignments of all persons, who have died in the Thatta 
campaign or in the Barm of Cutch, are to be continued — ^perma- 
nently and unconditionally — to their heirs; tliey are not to be 
harassed in any way and it is not necessaiy to put tlie matter before 
me again. As to those who have opposed me by taking 60 per cent 
in Gujarat and tlien flying back to Dellii, tlieir salaries and assign- 
ments are also to be continued. I do not wish any person to have 
a grievance.’ 

THE TAS-GHARIYAL 

According to Afif, 48 Firuz Shah witli the help of astronomers 
invented tlie tas-ghariyal — a metal cup perforated at the bottom which 
when put in a tub of water would be fiUed up and sink after a ghari 
or twenty-four minutes. Wfiien this happened, the public was informed 
by the beating of a gong; after every four hours (pass) there was a 
gajar or double-beating of the gong. The errors of the metal-cup were 
corrected by reference to a sun-dial. The cup apd its tub, tlie gong 
and the sun-dial were put on the top of the gate of the Firuzabad 
palace. This method of reckoning time seems to have become quite 
popular. 

Messengers came froiri Ma'abar to ask for Firuz’s help against 
Bukka, who had captured their city witli its Muslim women, but 
Firuz Shah reminded them tliat at his accession they had decided to 
ally themselves with the Balimani kingdom; and now his soldiers 
were too tired for a far-off campaignlHThe idea of attacking the 
Deccan had been haunting Firuz’s mind, but Klian-i Jahan now 


48 Afif, 254-67. 
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suceeded in finally convincing him that a campaign against the 
Bahmanis would be inadvisable.*^ 

THE COLLECTION OF 'SJ/kVES’ 

With reference to the energy with which Firuz Shah collected 
slaves, Afif quotes the Quranic verse : 'It is possible that you consider 
a thing to be good and it is injurious to you. At first he instructed his 
governors that whenever they attacked a place (for realizing the 
revenue), ‘selected, handsome and weII*bom young boys’ should be 
brought to him. The governors saw to it that they were also neat, 
presentable and well-dressed. In former days the governors used to 
make such presents to the king as they could, and the king was 
expected to remember this with reference to their transfers and 
promotions. Firuz now made a general rule that the price of the 
presents brought by the governors was to be estimated, and to that 
extent the demand made from them was to be reduced. But as the 
presents Firuz Shah preferred were slaves, the govemorsbrought slaves 
to him till the number of royal slaves amounted to 180,000. Having 
made all offices hereditary, it is possible that Firuz wanted a body of 
men who would be loyal to him and his successors. But this is only a 
supposition. \Vhat we can be certain about is the desire of Firuz Shah 
to give to every one of his slaves the salary and status ho deserved. 
Under these conditions many fathers would have been willing to give 
their sons to Firuz Shah to be brought up as his slaves, jor this slavery 
was not legal in any sense. The most fortunate slaves were given to 
the nobles, who were ordered ‘to bring them up as their own sons and 
to present them before the throne once a j'car’.^^ The next fortunate 
group was selected for education and some wero e\'en sent to the 
Haj pilgrimage. 

A separate department — not directly under the wizarat — was 
organized for the slaves so that they had their own treasurv', majmu’a- 
dar and officers. Some of the slaves were sent to the provincial capitals 
while others were kept at Delhi. The slaves were paid either by 
assignmenls on land levenne \bc soldiers) or in cash; their salaries 
ranged from 10 tankas to 100 tankas,^ but no slave got less than 
10 tankas. Their salaries were paid without fail by the treasury every 
third, fourth or sixth month. About twelve thousand slaves were trained 
for various crafts. The slaves were to be found In all ministries, 
departments and karkhanas, but the nucleus of the whole organization 
consisted of the forty thousand slaws, who mounted guard at the 

43 Afif, 267-73. 

SO The contest shows that these salaries were annual. 
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royal palace; they developed a strong esprit de corps without any 
loyalty to the head of die state. ‘God be praised!’ says Afif, ‘Since 
Destiny had ordered from the beginning of time that the Muslim 
factions of Delhi would deelare war on eaeh other a few years after 
Firuz s death, this misfortune afflicted the public tlirough the slaves. 
Ultimately, the slaves became so bold that they unhesitatingly 
severed_ttie_he^s of the princes of Firuz’s family and hung them up 
at the darharg^eT^ / ' ~ 

LATER CONSTRUCTIONS; ASOKA’s PILLARS 51 

After returning to Dellii in 1367, Firuz Shah gave up the 
idea of marching beyond the frontiers and consoled himself with 
hunting campaigns on which his officers and slaves were expected 
to accompany him. These hunting campaigns cannot be described 
here, but we may note in passing, as a symbol of the corruption of the 
age, that no artisan was allowed to accompany the king unless he 
got* a permit from the rais-i shahr (city-officer) on the payment of a 
bribe {khidmati). 

Among tlie new cities built by Fiiuz Shah, Afif notes Firuzabad 
Harni Kliera, Tughluqpur Sapdam and Tughluqpur Kasna.52 Tn 1385 
(a.h. 787)’, tlie Mubarak Shahi tells us, ‘he built a fort at the village 
of Bewli, seven karohs from Badaun, and gave it the name of Firuz- 
pur, but people have been calling it Akhirinpur (the Last City).’53 Afif 
gives us a list of nine palaces or ktishaks built by Firuz Shah, but it 
is difficult to say which of them was built after the Thatta cam- 
paign.54 He also gives a list of seven dams (bands) built by tlie king 
and says that strong dams were also built at many necessary places.55 
Firuz also built khanqahs (m)'stic houses) and inns maintained at state 
cost. A traveller was by custom entitled to free board and lodging 
at an inn for tliree days, and the wits said that the Idng built 120 inns 
at Delhi and Firuzabad, so that a traveller by changing his residence 
could live in these inns all the year round free of cost. It is obvious 


51 Afif, 329-31 and 305-21 for Asokas pillars. 

52 There seems to be a copyist error about the two Tughluqpurs. 

53 Mubarak Shahi, 135. 

54 ‘Kushak-i Firuzabad, Kushak-i Nuzul, Kushak-i Mahendwari, Kushak of the city 
of Hisar-Firuzab, Kusbak-i Fathabad, Kushak-i Jaunpur, Kushak-i Shikar, Kushak-i Band-i 
Fath Khan, and Kushak-i Salura.’ The Kushak-i iNuzul seems to have been a small 
palace on the bank of the Jumna, opposite to Firuzabad; Firuz used to stay here for a 
short time on returning from his hunting trips while the royal palace at Finizabad was 

being prepared for his residence. , . , r-, 

55 ‘Band-i Fath Khan, Band-i Maldah, Band-i Mahpalpur, Band-i Shukr Khan, 
Band-i Salura, Band-i Sahepna, and Band-i Wazirabad.’ 
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that Firuz’s public works department must have been a huge enter- 
prise. Artisans of all types had to be brought together and every group 
of artisans was put under a skahna (officer) of its own. The chief 
officers were Malik Ghazi, director of the department of public works, 
and Abdul Haqq alias Jahir SondJian Afif, who was destined to see 
everything crumble down, could not help remarking : ‘Lakhs and lakhs 
of “tankas'’ toere spent on the btiUdtngs; in fact, money beyond 
measure was wasted I’ 

Firuz discovered two pillars of Asoka — the larger in the village 
of Nawira in the district (shiq) of Salura and Khizrabad at the foot of 
the hills about ninety karohs from Delhi and the smaller near Meerut 
city. He did not know what they were, but decided to bring them to 
Delhi. Afif gives us some idea of how the larger stone-pillar, which 
Firuz called the 'golden pillar’, was brought and put up at Delhi. 
Thousands of men from mere labourers to artisans and engineers of 
the highest type were employed. Raw hides and reeds were wound 
round the pillar to prevent it from breaking, On digging up the 
foundation, they found that the pillar had been firmly fixed in a hole 
in a square stone. This stone was also dug up and brought with the 
pillar. Tree trunks were piled up by the side of the pillar and the top 
of the pile was covered with cotton wool. The pillar was made to lean 
gently on this tree-trunk pile; then one by one the tree-trunks were 
removed and the pillar placed on a cart with forty-two wheels; and 
two hundred men dragging each wheel by ropes brought the pillar 
to the bank of the Jumna. In those days the Jumna was a great 
means of traffic, and boats carrying 2,000 to 5,000 mans of grain 
were available. The larger boats were tied together and the pillar 
brought on them to Firuzabad. Here a new structure had to be con- 
structed for the pillar. Wooden pulleys were used to make the pillar 
stand vertically and then to make it rise vertically at the rate of half 
a gaz per day by enormous human labour. The building was con- 
structed as the pillar was raised, and ultimately the pillar was put at 
the top of the building. Afif, who was twelve years old at the time, 
states that the pillar was 32 gaz in length, of which eight gaz were 
under the building and 24 gaz above it. The open length of the 
pillar can be measured; it is 37 feel. Tlie gaz of Firuz Shah must, 
therefore, have been 18.54 inches in lengtli. 

The second pillar was placed on the Kushak-i Shikar on the 
Ridge. The five pieces into which it was broken have been now put 
together. It is 32K feet in length.56 


Hodivala, Studies, S30-S1. 
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THE 'kaRKHANAS’; FRUIT GARDENS, MEASURES 
OF RELIEF FOR MUSLIMS 

Firuz Shah had thirty-six karkhanas divided into ratibi, which 
provided daily food for men and animals, and ghair ratibi, which 
dealt widi commodities produced by human labour. Afif says that 
his father and uncle were in charge of tlie alam-khana (concerning 
the insignia of royalty, etc.), the rakab-khana (deahng with the 
equipment for horses) and tlie elephant-stables of the left wing, and 
that he worked witli tliem. In tlie ratibi karkhanas, 160,000 tankas a 
montli were spent on tlie provision of food alone; this amount did 
not include the salaries of officers and servants employed. The 
figures of expenditure given by Alif for other karkhanas are — jamdar- 
khan, 600,000 tankas for winter clothes alone; alam-khana, 18,000 
tankas a year (exclusive of salaries); and farrash-khana (for cai-pets), 
200,000 tankas. 

The foiTnal charge of the karkhanas was given to klians and 
great maliks, but the actual control of every karkhana was vested in 
a mutasarrif (director) appointed by Firuz Shah personally. Khwaja 
Abul Hasan was tlie cliief mutasarrif or director-general of the 
karkhanas and all royal orders went to him in the first instance. Afif 
quotes Firuz Shah as saying : 'Just as laklis of revenue are collected 
in the provinces, similarly lakhs are collected in the karkhanas. The 
turn-over {tasarruf) of a karkhana of mine is not less than tlie turn- 
over of the city of Multan.’ 

The karkhanas Iiad their separate dhoan; die wizarat, to which 
their accounts were submitted, was as lax in controlling tlie accounts 
of the karkhanas as it was in controlling the accounts of the iqtas. 
There was plenty of hashhja (marginal corruption and mal-expendi- 
ture) in every karkhana. Never during the thirty-eight years of 
Finiz’s reign, Afif asserts repeatedly, were the accounts of provinces 
or of karkhanas examined in accordance icith the correct principles 
of accountancy. ‘It is not tliat Firuz Shall was ignorant of the princi- 
ples of accountancy,’ Afif remarks, “lie knew them only too well. But 
he saw everything and preferred to close his eyes; so the auditors 
{ahl muhasibah) also overlooked the acts of the officers-in-charge 
{ummal)! 

Firuz Shall, according to Afif, was very fond of planting orchards 
or fruit-gardens. 57 in those days tliere were 1,200 fruit-gardens in 
the suburbs of Dellii alone, but Firuz Shah did not appropriate the 
property of others. He had his fruit-gardens throughout the empire 
and their total income, after deducting the share of the gardeners, 


57 Afif. 295-96. 
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came to 180,000 tankas. It might be noted that grapes were then 
grown in the Delhi area, and the cultivation of grapes was so 
extensive that they sold at one jital a sir. 

Reference may here be made to some relief measures of Firuz. 
(1) Unemployment — ^Firuz asked the kotwal of Delhi, Malik Nek 
Amdi, to bring to him such persons as wanted employment. The 
kotwal passed on the order to Ihe officers in charge of the mohallas. 
Attempts were made by Firuz — or rather by officers commissioned 
by him — to do something for those who applied. (2) Shifa-khana — 
Firuz organized a hospital in which a number of physicians were 
employed to give free treatment to the people. Medicines were free 
and in some cases food also. The king endowed some villages for the 
maintenance of the hospital. (3) The Marriage Bureau — This was 
meant for Muslims only. Fathers of marriageable girls, who could not 
afford their wedding expenses, would (if the ofTvcers-in-charge were 
satisfied) be given a lump grant of 50, 30 or 25 tankas according to 
their need or family status. 

PRICES AND WAGES 

Afif and the persons, whose conversations he has recorded, 
repeatedly assert that there was no real famine in the reign of Firuz 
Shah and, consequently, thanks to the labour of the peasants and 
the artisans, production had greatly increased and -the income of 
some lucky assignees went up even ten times. Tn the Doab from the 
lulls of Sakrodah (?) and Kahrola (?) to Koil there was no village 
desolated even nominally,’ Afif states with commendable inaccuracy, 
‘and not a cubit of land remained uncultivated. In those days there 
were 52 prosperous parganas in the Doab. The same was the condi- 
tion in territories outside the Doab. In every i(jta or shiq (Samana 
for example) there were four villages in every karoh and happy peo- 
ple in every village.’SS 

A comparison with the regime of Alaudtlin Khalji naturally sug- 
gests itself, for no Indian government, whatever its achievements in 
other directions, has succeeded in freezing wages and prices on a 
normal basis — the basis of production-cost {nirkh-i haraward) — to the 
same extent as the Khalji Sultan. Afif admits that there has not been 
the same prosperity during the reign of any other king. But the low 
prices of Alauddin were due to his great efforts; he gave capital to 
the merchants, fixed their salaries and supported them in ever)' way. 
The low prices in the reign of Firuz Shah, however, were not due to 

58 ABf, 293-95. On page 383 Malik Abdullah confesses that the income (khfmj 
and mahsuT) from the tsvo parganas assigned to him had gone up ten times- 
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his efforts but to Divine favour, or, as we would now say, to tire 
working of the law of supply and demand in a period of peace. Afif 
gives the price of some basic commodities — ^wheat, eight jitals a 
man; gram and barley, four jifak a man; ghi or riighan-i siitur, two 
and a half jitals per sir; sugar three and a half jitals per sir. The price 
of cloth and other commodities, Afif claims, were also low. He 
admits, however, that when rainfall was scarce, the prices of cereals 
rose to one tankah a man, but tlie prices came down again for there 
was no real famine in the reign. 

At present we have only two contemporary accounts, both earlier 
than Afif, to compare with what he says — the Insha-i Mahru and tlie 
Kliairul Majalis or the conversations of Shaikli Nasiruddin Chiragh, 
recorded by Hamid Qalandar in the fii'st decade of Firuz Shah s reign. 

In his Letter No. 20 Ain-i Mahru, the governor of Multan, 
admits that soldiers on duty were probably not so prosperous as in 
Alauddin s days, but he insists that the artisans had raised their 
wages eight or ten times higher than in Alauddin’s reign on the 
ground that the price of grain teas unstable. Reflating by merchants 
and artisans had become common, specially widi reference to ghi, 
cloth, sugar and wood. Ain-i Mahm quotes the Arabic proverb: 
‘They buy for fifty and sell for hundred.’ In Alauddin’s time the 
maximum price of a good horse was 120 tankas; but in the account 
he submits to Dellii, Ain-i Mahru fixes the price of every horse at 
500 tankas. The price of other commodities may have risen also. 

Concerning the second of our contemporary authorities. Professor 
Klialiq Alimad Nizami, the editor of the KJiairul Majalis, writes: 59 
‘The age of Firuz Shah Tughluq has generally been depicted as an 
age of peace and plenty for the masses. The Khairul Majalis, how- 
ever, creates a different impression. It appears that economic distress 
was very acute during the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign. The 
Shaikli often contrasts the conditions during tlie reign of Firuz Shah 
(who is not mentioned by name) with tlie conditions prevalent dur- 
ing the time of Alauddin Klialji. As one who had lived in Delhi 
during botli these regimes and had looked at the economic structure 
from the point of view of tlie common man, his obseiwations deseri’^e 
careful consideration. He says that during the time of Alauddin 
Khalji there was ah all-round cheapness. One man of wheat could 
be had for TM jitals; an equal quantity of (crystal) sugar for half a 
tanka; ordinary sugar was available at tlie rate of one jital (a sir). 
Cloth and other articles were also cheap. A quilt could be prepared 
for a few tankas. There were a number of langars (free kitchens) in 
59 K. A. Nizami: English IntroducHon to the Persian text of the Khairul Majalis 
(32), published by the History Department, Aligarh Muslim University. 
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Delhi, like the langar of Malik Yar Parran, where food was freely 
distributed. Then referring to his own time (the reign of Firuz 
Shah), the Shaikh said, “These days neither those langardars nor 
those people have survived; all have been ruined.” ' 

It would not be fair to forget the terrible famine of the time of 
Mohammad bin Tughluq in comparing the figures of the two reigns, 
and when Ain-i M^ni says that the prices of commodities have 
come dosvn but not wages, he is probably referring to the famine 
figures of the previous reign. Both Afif and Ain-i Mahru admit that 
the price of grain was not stable, though they seem to differ about 
the frequency and degree of instability. Ain-i Mahru is very clear 
about his charge of regrating against the merchants; Afif, who tells 
us so much about the official corruption of the reign, forgets to refer 
to the regrating of merchants, probably by oversight. If we are to 
be guided by the price of horses, a matter which the government 
could not ignore, then the average price for the consumer was about 
five times higher in the middle of Firuz Shah’s reign than in the last 
ten years of Alauddin Khalji. 

VANISHING OF THE INVINCIBLE ARMY OF DELHI 

The efforts of the Delhi sultans from Qutbuddin Aibck onwards 
had greatly strengthened the army of Delhi. Alauddin Khalji had 
broadened its base by discarding all irrelevant considerations and 
looking exclusively to military merit and discipline, and under him 
and his son, Mubarak Shah, it had become invincible. The sultans 
of Delhi had some forts on the north-western frontier, but the 
sultana, unlike the rois, did not depend upon the strength of their 
forts but upon the striking power of their army as an offensive 
weapon for knocking down all opposition and controlling the open 
country. Unlike the Hindu chiefs, ihe Delhi sultans have left us no 
great fort — except the fort of Tughluqabad, which was not 
completed. 

The strength of the Delhi army rested upon the stem enforcement 
of the rules of the arz or the annual review of the horsemen. The 
government had no organization for training its horsemen; it would 
only employ them if they had been alreadv properly trained. A man 
who wanted to enlist in the army, of which the horsemen were the 
effective core, had to provide himself with one or, if possible, two 
horses and all necessary weapons of which he had to learn the use. 
After he had been trained and equipped, he could appear at the arz, 
where his horse, equipment and his capacity of using his weapons 
would be carefully tested by the minister of war or an officer appoint- 
ed by him; if the government needed his services and he was up to 
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the Standard required, he would be paid the price of his horse and his 
weapons and also his salary for a year. The horse would be branded 
with a mark {dagh) to show that it was the property of the govern- 
ment, and a descriptive roll {hulia, chelira) of the horseman would be 
put in the records for identification. If a soldier lost his horse in go- 
vernment service, it would be replaced at government cost, but not 
otherwise. Now this arz was a stern annual affair on which the 
efficiency of the army — and, in fact, the effective government of the 
country — depended. 

Alauddin had been very stem in the matter and condign punish- 
ments were meted out to horsemen, who having taken their salaries 
and the price of their horses, failed to turn up at tlie arz. He paid 
the soldiers in cash, tlius concentrating the power of command and 
dismissal in the hands of die minister of war, who was expected nor- 
mally to accept the recommendations of die officer in immediate 
charge. The standard of Alauddin’s armjr was maintained by Muba- 
rak Shah and Tugliluq Shah. Sultan Muhammad lost the Deccan, 
but he was a professional soldier and would tolerate no relaxation of 
military discipline. 

With the accession of Firuz Shall everydiing changed. We have 
only to compare the campaigns of Firaz Shah widi those of Malik 
Kafur to realize the difference. An officer of Alauddin Khalji, who 
conducted his campaigns as inefficiendy as Firuz Shall, would have 
been dismissed and severely punished. The laws of Firuz Shah, 
already referred to, would have led to the degeneration of any 
army. When Firuz Shah made the posts of the horsemen and their 
officers hereditary, he gave np the basic right of the government to 
see to the efficiency of its military personnel. The effect would not 
be felt immediately, but no considerations for the financial security 
of the military man and his descendants, which Afif advances, can 
jusdfy a measure so patently stupid and idiotic. From a remark 
attributed by Afif to die minister of war, Imadul MuUc Bashir, it 
seems that 80 per cent of the horsemen were paid by assignments of 
land revenue.60 On paper the whole land revenue of the country 
was assigned to the army; the repeated statements of Afif to this 
effect are ‘fictionally correct’. But when the officer or horseman took 
the itlaq-nama (assignment-order) to the local officer in charge of 
collecting land revenue, he would get onl}'^ 50 per cent of the cash 
assigned to him. The odier half, we have to assume, was kept for 
the other expenses of the state. If the military men were on duty at 
Dellii or elsewhere, they could sell their itlaq-namas for immediate 

60 Afif, 220. Wa in taifa wajlidar hashtad hi haslitad dar in milk rasida. 
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cash for 30 per cent of their fictitious amount to brokers who, gene- 
rally through their agents, got the 50 per cent to which the military 
men were entitled. It may be assumed, therefore, that the living wage 
of a horseman was one-third of the fictional amount assigned to him 
in his iilaq-nama. The system did not lead to feudalism of any sort; 
its evil effect lay in the fact that the descendants of military men 
ceased to be military men and became pensioners entitled to land 
revenue from specified villages. 

The great feature of the period after Firuz Shah’s death was the 
fact that this land revenue could no longer be collected by Delhi 
owing to rebellious governors, muqaddams and Hindu chiefs; for the 
army, fear of which had made them obedient in the payment of land 
revenue and tribute, had completely vanished. The itlaqs became 
pieces of waste paper in tlie hands of pensioners, who had lost all 
military qualities and to whom the penniless central government 
could pay nothing. 

After the return of the army from Thatta, its visible disintegra- 
tion began and twenty years of peace enabled this disintegration to 
pass almost unobser\’ed. Tliere may have been some 80,000 horse- 
men in the central imperial service, but the officers knew that no 
service outside the sultanat would be required of them. So worthless 
horses were brought to the review and passed as fit on payment of 
bribes. The same lax standards must liavc been applied to weapons. 
Another difficulty was that a whole year would pass and the men had 
no horses to bring to the arz. Firuz ordered an extension of about 
fifty-one days to be given to them, because the offices had not worked 
on Fridays. When this period did not suffice, FiruZ gave a further 
extension of two months. When this period also passed, Malik Razi, 
the deputy minister of war, found a permanent excuse. 'The horsemen, 
he represented, had sent their itlaqs to tho villages and they could 
not bring their horses to the arz till they had received the salary that 
was due to them. But, of course, they would bring their horses for 
the arz next year I After that the arz W'as only continued for the cor- 
rvptioTi it made possible. 

In fact, the whole organization of the army was honeycombed 
with corruption. Firuz Shah was informed of the correct facts, but 
he preferred to close his eyes. ACf relates the case of a liorseman to 
whom the king gave a tanka of gold so that he may bribe the clerk 
in charge and have his horse passed at the arz. It is usual for junior 
state emploj'ees to secure themselves against punishments by passing 
on a part of the bribes have taken to their superiors; it is 
also the custom of dishonest superior officers not to demand bribes 
directly, except where the amounfis very large, but to leave the 
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dirty work to their subordinates and to demand a fixed sum or 
percentage in the form of presents. Now we are told that the esti- 
mated yearly income of Firuz Shah’s government was 6 crores and 
75 laklis of fankas, while the wealth collected by Imadul Mulk 
Bashir, the minister of war, who had started his career as an inlierit- 
ed slave of Firuz Shah, amounted to 13 crores— slightly less than 
the total income of the state for two years. The iqta of Rapri had 
been assigned to him, but out of regard for liim the oflBce of the 
wazir made no demand for revenue from his agents at Rapri. All 
recommendations of Bashir witli reference to appointments and 
dismissals, assignments of land grants and their cancellations were 
accepted by Firuz, and, like other oflicers of Firuz, Bashir too may 
have accepted presents and bribes from petitioners. Still the tliirteen 
crores of tankas, which Bashir stored in dry pucca wells in tlie same 
way as peasants store grain, could only have been collected togetlier 
by plundering the military budget on such a stupendous scale tliat 
the great and historic army of me Delhi empire gradually ceased to 
exist.®! 

VISIT TO BAIIRAICII; FANATICAL AND REACTIONARY 
MEASURES; ABOLITION OP 'nON-SHARI'at' TAXES 

In 1374-75 (a.h. 776) Firuz went to pray at the tomb of Salar 
Mas'ud Ghazi at Bahraich, saw tlie alleged martyr in a dream and 
became definitely cruel, communalistic and fanatical. He ordered all 
mural paintings in his palaces to be erased, and tlie gold and silver 
vessels to be melted; the use of pmu silk fabrics and pure brocade 
was also prohibited. Tlie Sultan’s stupid ‘conversion’ 1^ to an atro- 
cious deed. A Brahman, who used to assemble Muslims and Hindus 
in his house and was alleged to have converted a Muslim woman, was 
brought before him. Firuz ofiered him two alternatives — acceptance 
of Islam or being burnt alive. The brave Brahman preferred the lat- 
ter alternative. We can only affirm that Islam definitely prohibits the 
infliction of the death-penalty by burning, whatever the crime; and 
that Firuz was really guilty of a cruel and unpardonable murder. 
Afif also asserts that Firuz imposed the jizyn on the Bralimans of 
Delhi, but on this point his memory was probably playing him false, 

61 Neither the income of PUpri nor the presents of petitioners can explain Bashir’s 
enormous fortune. We have no documentary evidence but the following is not per- 
haps a bad guess of what really happened. When a horseman died or became ‘too 
old to ride’, the war office kept on demanding his salary from the finance department 
as before, but nothing was paid to his son or heir, who was not called upon to serve. 

It is not possible to say how this dishonest money was distributed between the war 
minister and other high officers. But if Bashir got one-fifth of it, it would e-xplain his 
enormous fortune. Afif states that Bashir’s son, Ishaq, also knew how to become rich. 
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for he confuses the ^han'of-SMise of the jizija with its cun'enl use as 
a non-agricultural tax. The figures ho gives for the three grades of 
jizya — 10, 20 and 40 tankas — are also incorrect. And what sense 
could there be in realizing the fizya from the Brahmans of the cities 
of Delhi only? But in the last Wteen years of his reign Firuz was an 
incurable and degenerate fanatic. 

To the new fanatical attitude of Firuz we may also attribute the 
follo\ving measures of persecution to which he refers with pride in 
his Futuhat — (a) Destruction of three new Hindu temples, one at the 
pond {hauz) of Malwa, the second at Salihpur and the third in the 
town of Gohana; (b) Order that hfuslim women were not to come 
out of their houses or go to visit tombs outside the city of Delhi; 
(c) Punishment of the Shias and tlie burning of their relipous books; 
no details are given but it is incorrectly claimed that the sect was 
completely suppressed; (d) Infliction of the death-penalty on the 
leaders of the mulhidan and ibahatlyan, i.e. the Ismaili group of 
Shias; (e) Execution of Ahmad Bibari, whom his followers declared 
to be Gc^, along wth one of his disciples; (0 Execution of a man, 
named Rukn, who claimed to be the Mahdi along with his followers; 
the public joined in the good work and tore their bones and flesh to 
pleces;62 (g) Execution or a serv’ant of Ain-i Mahru who used to 
declare, T am the Truth {Haq)\ and, had written a pamphlet to prove 
his claim; (h) Granting the soldiers of the army four-fifths of the 
spoils instead of one fifth, which had been the custom of previous 
kings. The Quran orders four-fifths of the spoils to be given to the 
fighting men, but this order was wth reference to volunteers and 
not paid soldiers. 

Firuz Shah in the Futuhat claims that he ordered the remission 
of a number of octroi taxes on the ground that the shariat had not 
permitted them. Repeated attempts to interpret these taxes have 
been made. Professor K. A. Nizami's inteipretaticm of these taxes is 
given below; 

(1) Mandavi-barg (Professor Hodivala and Professor S. A. Rashid 
interpret it as a tax on the produce of kitchen gardens. But the tax 
on vegetables and fruits, called Kfilzratcat, is referred to as a sepa- 
rate tax in the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi (f.61); Roy considers it as a tax on 
betel-leaves and Dr. I. H. Quraishi os tax 'on com sold in the state 
market’. It would be safest to lake it in the literal sense as a tax on 
leaves and grass (fodder) brought for sale in the market). (2) Dalaibi 

62 The Shias believe that thdr tweltih Imam, Mohdl, nho disappeared while a 
boy, wlTl Trtuin one day to put the world right htany persons claimtag that they are 
'hfahdis' have appeared In the history of Islam, bnt cnrionsly cnongb aH of them 
have been Somut. 
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bazarha (tax on brokerage in the markets), (3) Jazari (tax on butchers 
at the rate of twelve jitals for ever^^ cow or bullock slaughtered bv 
them). (4) Amir-i farab (amusement tax, probably paid to the amir-i 
tarab, an oflBcer appointed by the state to regulate festivals and 
maintain order in places of public amusement). (5) Gul farosJii (tax 
on the saje of flowers). (6) Jizjja-i tambol (tax on the sale of betel- 
leaves). (7) Cliungi-i ghalla (tax on grain and cereals; chungi means 
a handful). (8) KJmijyali (Dr. I. H. Quraishi and Prof. S. A. Rashid 
and otliers have read it as kitabi and interpreted it as a tax on 
scribes. But it has to be read as khayyali or a tax on those who 
weighed com in tlie markets). (9) Bilgari (Roy reads it as Bilgari; 
Dr. Quraishi and Prof. S. A. Rashid read it Nilgari, a tax on the 
manufacture of indigo, which seems to be the safest inteqjretation. 
Dr. Chaghtai considers it a preparation of hail, used in buildings). 
(10) Mahi fwosJii (a tax on the sale of -Bsh). (11) Naddafi (a tax on 
carders of cotton). (12) Sabun-gari (a tax on soap-making). (13) Bis- 
man-farosln (a tax on selling ropes). (14) Rttghan-gari (a tax on 
oil-making). (15) NaMivdd biryan (a tax on parched gram). (16) Tah- 
bazari (a tax levied from stall-keepers for tlie use of public lands). 
(17) Chappa (Some scholars, like Prof. Hodivala, have read it as 
chappa, meaning a tax on printed cloth; otliers have read it as 
chatta or a balcony that abets on a public road. The former appears 
to be more satisfactory). (18) Dadbeki (fee on law-suits; but only in 
excess of 10 per cent of the property involved, according to Prof. 
Hodivala). (19) Qimar Khana (tax on gambling houses). (20) Koticali 
(Dr. I. H. Quraishi interprets it as police dues' but it may have 
included many taxes charged by the kotwali office). (21) Ihtisahi 
(charges made by the miditasibs or officers in charge of public 
morals (ihtisah). The mvhtasib was in the service of the government 
and not entitled to tax the public for his services).^^ (22) Qassahi (a 
professional tax on butchers, apart from /osari). (23) Ktiza wa khisht 
pazi (a tax on brick-Iahis and potteries). (24) Ghari (house-tax). (25) 
Char^ (grazing-tax). (26) Musadarat (fines of various kinds). (27) 
Kahabi (tax on minced meat), (28) Kliizrawat (taxes on vegetables 
and fruits).64 

63 Mawardi tells us ia his Atikamm Svllcwiija that under the later Abbasicls the 
muhiasibs were officers in charge of public morals. They could not enter a house; 
also they could not try a case, for this was the function of the qazi or judge. But 
all the e-xtemaS aspects of city-life were in their charge. According to Mawardi, res- 
pect for the TTUihtasibs had decayed owing to their dishonesty and lack of character. 
In India we do not find a special body of officers, known as muhtaslhs; it was found 
more convenient to assign the duties of the muhtasibs to officers with real e.xecutlve 
Huthority, like the maqta or the kotwal. 

64 The copyists through the ages have worked havoc both with the number of 
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Afif says that Qazi Nasrullah was directed by the king to 
announce the list of the prohibited taxes publicly from the back of 
an elephant in 1375-76 (a.ii. 777). Afif was present at the time of the 
announcement The total of the abolished (octroi) taxes amounted to 
thirty lakhs. They concerned Delhi and its suburbs only. It was not 
possible for Firuz Shah to change tlie tax-structure of the whole 
empire. 

The Shariat has not contemplated octroi duties, whether good or 
bad, for tlie simple reason that the Prophet did not have to manage 
the affairs of a really large city. Tire Fnt/fhflt-inscription would 
guarantee the Delhi citizens against the rcimposition of the abolish- 
ed taxes; on the other hand, city-officers, who wanted to reimpose 
those or similar taxes, would see to the destruction of the inscription. 
Alsp octroi taxes could be imposed by tire officers of other cities 
without the permission of the Sultan or even of his governors. Ain-i 
Mahru, in his Letter No. 20, expresses surprise at the fact that tares 
at Uchch, \\drich had been abolished by Sultan Muhammad, had 
been reimposed by some officers without his knowledge or permis- 
sion as govenior.®5 it is impossible to say in what other cities the 
same thing took place. 

Firuz’s action was probably based on tho demand of the utama 
throughout the middle ages that the state should only collect taxes 
prescribed by the shariat, though be could not go beyond the 
abolition of the octroi duties of Delhi. The question was cWidcred 
and dismissed in a few sentences by Ain-i Mahru.®® Tf you confine 
your taxes to those prescribed by the shariat — that is, taxes levied 
by the Prophet — then you must confine j’our e.TOenditure also to 
items prescribed by the shari'af. If both these conmtions arc fulfilled, 
then your budget svill balance. But if for various reasons, which are 
too obvious to be discussed, the rftarTrrf-faxes do not suffice for the 
expenditure of the present-day stale, then uour course must be to 
follow not what the shariat prescribes, hut tonal it permits/ 

taxej and thrif spelUngj. Tlie Tahatiat-l AUfori addj two more taxes to the above—. 
nikahi (a tax CD marriages) and daroghf (a tax for the pt-rijuisitcs of tbe darog/ui'). 

Afif refers to three or more taws— HI*- dangaiur, musUigltll, and dorwi— and 
explains their character. T«’o <'samples should suQire. If a merchant brought o lieast 
of burden to old Delhi, the goventment olKccrs ctjmpriled it to carry buUding-uiate- 
rial without pa>'ment at least once from Delhi to riruzabad. After a merchant’s goods 
had paid the import-duty (callnl sokal) at the Sera-i Adi, it was talc-n to tho Uuaena 
and kept there for a further charge of one dang (copper coin) per tcnJhi for a Jong 
period. Though dcngano is referred to in the Slrat-( Firuz SlinJit, the other taxes 
were probably remitted after the Ttituhat-l Flhiz SWii Lad been inscribed. 

65 Jralia-l Mohru, 48. 

66 Ibid.. C9 (No. SO). 
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Firuz Shall held his pubhc duvhaVy some ten or twelve 
great olBcers were allowed to sit but the rest, including members of 
the royal family, had to stand. The curious privilege of sitting dur- 
iug tlie darbar, but on the uncarpeted floor, was given to tliree 
Hindu rais- — Rai Madar Deva, Rai Sabir and Rawat Adharan. The 
normal scat of tlie minister of war was on the left of the royal 
tlironc, but Bash i r was not a llowed to sit tliere because he \yas 
legally a slave of llic bultan. v_;onvcntion rcqmfe3'"tliat Firuz should 
talk only to the wazir during the davhar; ev'en when he \\'ished to 
talk to others, it had to be tlirough the wazirT^ 

Space will only peimit brief references to the leading ofiBcers of 
tlie reign. 


(i) Tatar KJian: 

Whough Klian-i Jahan was appointed wazir, Tatar Khan was 
beheved to be the senior-most ofiicer and sat on the right of the 
royal tlirone wliile Klian-i Jahan sat on tlie left. He seems to have 
died soon after the second Bengal campaign. To posterity Tatar 
Klian is kiioira by two encyclopaedic compilations — tlie Tafsir-i 
Tatar Kliani and die Falawa-i Tatar KJiani. Tlie former gave all die 
differences in the inteipretations of die Quran {tafsir) within the 
orthodox (Sunni) creed and referred each opinion to die author who 
had propounded it. Similarly the Fatawa-i Tatar Khani collected all 
the differences in the ITanafi law as propounded by different juris- 
consults. Both must have been convenient works of reference, but 
they were too voluminous to last. The Fatawa-i Tatar KJiani con- 
sisted of 30 volumes, according to Afif. Some parts of it have surviv- 
ed and references to it arc found in the Fatawa-i AJamgiri.^ 


|(ii) Khan-i Jahan Maqhul: 

I According to Afif, Kliaii-i Jahan worked as wazir for eighteen 
years and died in 1368-69 (a.ii. 770) after he had reached die age of 
eighty. He was succeeded as wazir by his son, who had been named 
Jauiia by Sultan Muhammad and was also given the title of Klian-i 
Jahan by Firuz. 

Apart from the grants to Klian-i Jahan’s officers, soldiers and 
members of his family, Finiz seems to have assigned lands yielding 
about thirteen lakhs of tankas a year to Khan-i Jahan personally; and 
with the growth of agricultural production during the reign, this 
amount rnust ha\'e increased considerably. The great wazir took die 
customar)^ presents from the maqtas (governors), but he made a 
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careful list of tJicse presents, placed lire list before the royal tlironc 
and deposited tho total amount in tho treasury of the royal karkharms, 
which was not under his direct control. He also, like other good 
wazirs, presented four laldis of tankas to the Sultan every year. Apart 
from tins, ho was incorruptible. ‘Khan-i Jahan’, Afif assures us, ‘did 
not demand a copper coin from llie tnaqtas or from any one else.’ 
The king left all atfairs of the stale in the hands of the wazir, but the 
wazir never forgot his place. Wlien Firuz was residing at Salura, 
Khap-i Jahan and his officers used to go to him every Saturday to 
place Uio official papers before Inm and to obtain bis instructions. 
Though each trusted the other, occasional misunderstandings were 
inevitable. On ono occasion when Klian-i Jahan tliought that Firuz 
wished to appoint Zafar Khan In hts place, he sent to the Sultan the 
original letter he had written with his own hand promising to make 
the post of wazir hereditary in Klian-i Jahan 's family. When they 
met after a few days, Firuz succeeded in explaining that he had 
been misunderstood. 

Two examples given by Afif show us how the Klian-i Jahan used 
to ‘manage’ the Sultan. It was reported to the king by two spies 
tliat the silver shashganis (onc-sixlh of a tanka) issued by the mint, 
of which one Kajar Shah was in charge, was less by one grain in 
weight. Klian-i Jahan insisted on an immediate inqulrj* in the prc« 
sence of tho Sultan. Since the charge was correct, Klian-i Janau 
advised Kajar Shah to arrange with the goldsmiths that they would 
transfer into the crucible the ncccssan' silver, which would he 
brought in a piece of diarcoal, svhilc he engaged the sultan in conver- 
sation. Tile weight of tho ihashgani was found correct and this fact 
was officially proclaimed. But Klian-i Jahan soon after dismissed 
Kajar Shall qn another pretext. At another time Klian-i Jalian found 
Firuz Shah, while silting on the Uironc, scolding a number of officers. 
A pair of socks ornamented wilh precious stones and valued at 
80,000 tankas were missing; llic officers had put them in the list of 
articles sent to Lakhnauli but had really divided the proceeds among 
tlicmselves. Klian-i Jahan caught hold of the sleeves of the officers 
in great anger and dragged them out of the throne-room. Then by 
threatening them svilh the death-penalty, he realized the embezzled 
money immediately. ^Vhen Firuz asked him about the matter next 
day, he could reply with a smile, ‘Eighty thousand tankas have been 
deposited in the treasury; whether llie socks were sent to Lakhnauli 
or not is a different question/ 

These two instances, purposely selected by Afif, should not lead 
us to conclude that Kliaii-i Jahan continued the discipline .and good 
work of the sulfanal in its palmy dal’s. It was easy to punish the 
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smaller fry, but wbeu it came to the big guus, Khan-j Jahan bad to be 
careful. Firuz used to embrace him and address bim as Tbrotlier, but 
other liigb officers also bad a pull witli tbe Sultan. Klian-i Jaban was 
on tbe best of terms with Bashir, tbe minister of war, and made no 
inquiries into bis iU-gotten wealth. The same was true of Malik 
Sbabin, tbe officer {shahna) in charge of tbe Sffitan’s private maflis 
{mojlis-i khas), who left a legacy of 50 lakhs of tankas in cash along 
with a lot of jems and valuables. ‘The klians and mabks of the reign 
grew rich and collected enoimous quantities of gold and precious 
stones.’ Afif is correct in stating that Klian-i Jahan controlled all 
officers of the regime, but it was unfortunately obtained by overlook- 
oig tlieir corruption and their withholding of money, which should 
have been deposited in tlie public treasury. There was, however, one 
exception. Ain-i Maliru objected to tliis shielding of corruption. | 

(iii) Ain-i Mahni:^' 

i Ain -i Maliru had a brilliant career as an administrator during the 
reign of Muliammad bin Tughluq. Firuz Shah appointed him 
mushrif-i mamalik and as such he was in charge of collecting the 
taxes of the whole empire; the auditing of expenditure was in charge 
of another high officer, the mustauf-i mamalik; and both were sub- 
ordinate to the wazir, who was in charge of the finance department. 
The surviving letters of Ain-i Maliru, which have been so carefully 
edited by Professor S. A. Rashid, prove tliat he was a highly edu- 
cated man of remarkable politeness and great charm and a master 
of the mild answer tliat turns away wrath. But he could not 
pull on ivith Khan-i Jahan; the tivo used hard words for each 
other publicly in the wazir’s office and also in the presence of tlie 
Sultan.SS Ultimately Firuz allowed Khan-i Jalian to dismiss Ain-i 
Mahru from the office of mushrif-i mamalik. But three days later he 
appointed Ain-i hiahru governor of the tluee provinces of Multan, 

67 He must be clearly distinguished from' Ainul Mulk Multani to whom Barani 
refers first during the siege of Ranthambhor in 1301. Ain-i Mahru died some time 
after tho second Bengal campaign of 1360. To identify them^ — as Prof. S. A. Rashid has 
done — would mean giving over 75 years of, working life to one man. Secondly, while 
Ainul Mulk Multani was a general of great repute, Barani declares (389-390) that 
Ainul Mulk (Mahru) and his brothers 'knew nothing of wafare and had no military 
experience’. Ain-i Mahru gives his name as Abdullah Muhanunad Sharif; the title of 
Ainul Mulk was probably given to him after the death of AJauddins great general. 
lUs father’s name was Amir Mahru and in his Insha-i itahru ho refers to himself as 
‘Ain-i Mahru’ to prevent being identified with the great general, whose title had been 

bestowed upon him. . . . . , 

68 AGf, whose synipalliy seems to Iiave been with Khan-i Jahan, describes these 
quarrels in detail. The qua'rrel began with Khan-i Jahan’s refusal to let Ain-i Mahm 
sec the audit papers to which he was by custom entitled. 
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DhaWcar and Siwislan witii ‘full ptnvers* (mHffoo); since he was not 
prepared to work in subordination to Klian-i Jalmn, these provinces 
were taken out of tlie control of tho wizarat and put directly under 
tlic Idng. He was scrupulously lioncst. ‘I am not one of those servants 
of the king,’ he sa>'s in one of Ins letters, ‘who can be turned from the 
path of duty by bribery or influencc.'s^ Ain-i Mahru was appointed 
governor before tlic second Bengal campaign. In one of his letters 
ho refers to the fact tliat he had uccn governor for tlircc years. 

(iv) hnadul Mulk Bashir Sultani; 

Bashirs enormous wcaltli, and the means by which it was accu* 
mulated, must have been well knoAvn to Firuz Shah, but he refused 
to take any steps. ‘Bashir’s property is my property’, he remarked. 
Bashir placed in his hands a list of his properties—lhe silver tankas 
alone amounting to thirteen crorcs. Firuz read through the list and 
returned it. Bashir then brought one crore of tankas in gunny 
bags and Firuz accepted tlie money as a reserve fund for state. 
When Bashir grew loo old for any work, he handed over the 
office of the diwan-i arz to his son, Ishaq, and got a letter of manumis- 
sion from Firuz Shall; he also set free four tliousand slaves lie had 
purchased and gave them some money to establish themselves. IVhcn 
Bashir died, Firuz Sliali took nine out of the twelve crores he had 
left, and allowed the remaining three crorcs to be distributed among 
Bashir’s heirs. Afif’s remarks arc significant. ‘In no age has any khan 
or malik possessed so much wcalUi as Bashir... God be praised I 
They have to account (to God) for the wealth they have collected 
honestly and dislioncstly {tcafh tea «a tcajh) — and left behind them 
. . . The rebellion of the royal slaves against Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Firuz, was for tlie possession of the money collected by Bashir.' 

(v) Ziijuid Mulk Shamstiddin Abu Uajaz 

Tlic meteoric career of Abu Baja, covering some three years 
(1381-83), gives us llic only instance when Firuz Shah made an 
attempt to prevent the further deterioration of tho financiai system 
of the empire. After his appointment as mustauf-i mamalik (auditor- 
general), Abu Raja begun to inform the Sultan secretly of the dis- 
honesty and corruption that prevailed in tlie finance department and 
implanted in his mind the hope that he (Abu Raja) would put things 
right. Firuz ordered all papers to be put before Abu Raja; tlic wazir, 
Klian-i Jalian II, was paralysed and issued all orders according to 
Abu Raja’s wishes. Unfortunately Abu Raja, though very able, Iiad 


C9 Jnsha-i Mahnt, 213, No. 120. 
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been dishonest in tlie past, and now he began to make dishonest 
demands even from persons who had access to the king. Instigated 
b}' Klian-i Jahan II, the clerks of the revenue office brought charges 
of corruption against Abu Raja confidentially before Firuz Shah, and 
proved them conclusively on tlie basis of documents and witnesses. 
Firaz’s confidence in his favourite gave place to dislike. Abu Raja’s 
houses were searched; 80,000 silver tankas were fomid in one house 
and 8,000 gold tankas in another. For six montlis Abu Raja was 
brought dail}' before tlic wazir’s office and beaten with a stick till 
the stick itself broke into pieces. This is die only case of a recorded 
torture in Fiiuz’s reign. Finally, Firuz ordered him to be exiled to 
‘Marut and Tahluk’(?), some places in the watcifess desert of western 
India. Muliammad Shah brought him back to Delhi, but he died 
soon after. 

LAST YEARS OF THE REIGN 70 

l^n 1371-72 (a.h. 773) Zafar Klian died in Gujarat and his govemor- 
.ship along with the title of Zafar Klian was granted to his son, 
Dar)’a IClian. On 23 July 1374 (12 Safar a.h. 776) Fath Khan, the 
heir-designate, died at Kanthur; Firuz Shah was deeply affected by 
this misfortune but he did not nominate another heir. In 1376-77 
(a.h. 778) Shamsuddin Damghani was appointed governor of Gujarat. 
His promise was that he would, in addition to the usual mahsiil 
(payment to Delhi), give forty laklis of tankas more along w’ith 100 
elephants, 200 horses and 400 sla^'es from among the sons of 
tnuqaddams and Abyssinians. He w'as unable to keep his promise 
and rebelled. But the sadali amirs of Gujarat cut off his head and 
.sent it to Finiz Shah. This is the only rebellion of a governor in 
Firuz Shah’s reign and no army w'as needed to suppress it. Gujarat 
W'as then assi gne d to Malik Muffarrih SuUani with the title of 
Farhatul Mulk.^ 

In 1377-78 (aji. 779) Rai Sabir-, Rai Adliaian and the muqaddams 
of Etawah rebelled but capitulated after a defeat. They w-erc 
brought w'ith their families and settled in Delhi. Tire duty of keep- 
ing the ai'ea in order w'as assigned to Malikzada Firuz, soil of Tajud- 
din Turk, and Malik Bali Afghan. 

Rai Kliarko, chief of the Katchr Rajputs, invited Saiyyid Muham- 
mad, governor of Badaun, and his brotlier, Saiyyid Alauddin, to a 
feast at his place and then put them to death. His action, as reported 
by the historians, W'as indefensible. But both the Quran and com- 
mon sense .are at one on this point— -no one is responsible for the 


70 ACf, 492-503; Muharak Shahi, 131-41. 
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crimes of another. Firuz Shah*s actions, amounlmg almost to mad- 
ness, indicate the incurable moral and theological degeneration his 
character had suffered. Ho marched to Katehr and desolated tlic 
whole territory. Rai Kharko fled to the chiefs of Kamaun at the foot- 
hill of the Himalayas; Firuz desolated that region also, but Kharko 
could not be found. Firuz then appointed two strong covemors at 
Badaun and Sambhal, and under the pretext of hunting he desolated 
the area of Sambhal every year. ‘Nothing was left there except the 
game.’ 

\ As tlie Sultan neared the age of ninety and became weak and 
infirm, he relied more and more on Khan-i Jahan II. The wazir put 
into the Sultan’s mind the suspicion that his eldes't surviving son, 
Shahzada Muhammad, was conspiring to rebel with the help of 
certain nobles, the chief of whom was Darya Khan, son of Zafar 
Khan. Firuz Shah, without giving a second thought to tlie matter, 
ordered Khan-i Jahan to arrest the nobles. The wazir succeeded in 
getting hold of Darya Khan on the pretext of settling the accounts 
of Matioba, but the otlier nobles eluded him. Shahzada Muhammad 
succeeded in reaching his father in his horam in tlie litter of his 
wife, and explained the real situation to him. Firuz then ordered the 
Shahzada to suppress Khan-i Jahan. TliC great officers, the royal 
slaves, the amirs and the majority of the citizens were in favour of 
Shahzada Muhammad. In July-August 1387 (a.ii. 789) the Shahzada 
and his followers attacked Klian-i Jahan's house in the late hours of 
the night, plundered it and e.xecuted his leading supporters. Khan-i 
Jahan, after killing Darj-a Khan, fled to Koka Pradhan at Mahari in 
Mewat for safety. Firuz first appointed Shahzada Muhammad as 
wazir, but later on transferred all the paraphernalia of royalty to 
him. Tlic K/iutba was read in the names of both kings. K 

In Augusl-September 1387, Shahzada Muhammad ascended tlic 
throne in the Jalian Numa Palace witli the title of Nasiruddin 
Muhammad Shah. He confirmed the old officers in their posts, but 
some new appointments were made. Malik Yaqub, who had been 
aUiur-bek, was ^veu the title of SiVoindac Khan and appointed 
governor of Gujarat; but before he could take up his governorship, 
he was required to suppress Klian-i Jahan.- The affairs of the ditvan or 
wizarat were assigned to Malik Samauddin and Malik Kamaluddin. 
^Vhcn Sikandar with his army reached Mahari, Koka Pradhan sent 
Khan-i Jahan as a prisoner to him. Sikandar eut off his head, brought 
it to Delhi and then proceeded to Gu|arat.^ut provincial governors 
could not now be dismissed merely by a written farman from Delhi, 
and only a weak army could be sent \vith Sikandar. Farhalu! Miilk 
and the sadah amirs of Gujarat and Khambayat defeated and killed 
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Sikandar, and the Delhi soldiers, who had gone witli him, came 
back wounded and plundered. Sultan Nasiruddin, who had been 
hunting in tlie foothills of Sirmur for two inoutlis, returned to Delhi 
on hearing tliis news, but there was little he could accomplish for 
the great army of the Delhi sultanat had been reduced to his per- 
sonal retinue. 

Two months later the Firuzi slaves rebelled. There were a hund- 
red thousand of tliem living in Dellii and Firuzabad, and tlieir real 
object, as Afif suggests, was the great hoard of coins collected by 
Bashir. Firuz Shah, it seems, had left the main palace in Finazabad 
and retired to tlie Kushak-i Nuzul, and it was in the plain before 
the Kushak-i Nuzul that the slaves collected together. Nasiruddin 
fought with them for two days with such soldiers as he could muster. 
On the third day tlie slaves brought out Firuz Shah, and on seeing 
their old master, all elephant-drivers and soldiers left the Shahzada 
and joined the Sultan. Nasiruddin fled to the Sirmur hills; the slaves 
plundered his house, and 'the scenes of the Day of Judgement were 
enacted in Dellii’. ^^dlen the situation became calmer, Firuz Shah 
appointed Tughluq Shah II, son of Fatli Klian, as his heir and left 
all matters under his conti’ol. Tughluq beheaded Amir Hasan Ahmad 
Iqbal; he also exiled Ghalib Hian, goi'ernor of Samana and a 
partisan of Nasiruddin, to Bihar, and gave the goveniorship of 
Samana to Mahk Sultan Shah KJiushdil. On 21 September 1388 
(18 Ramazan a.h. 790) Firuz Shah breathed his last. 
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CIIIVASUDDIN TUCIIUJQ S IX A II II, 1388-89 
^|iRUz SiiAit 1L\D LEFT Iwo succcssors. Sultan Muliammad, his son, 
had been properly crowned, but Uic Firuzi slaves had driven him to 
Sirmur, and Firuz Shah had assigned all affairs of state to Tughluq 
Shah, son of Path Klian. But Tughluq II had never been properly 
crowned, and the Firuzi slaves, who Jiad put him on the tlironc, 
arranged for his coronation ceremony on the day of Firuz Shah’s 
death (21 September 1388 ). Tlie title of ‘Ghiyasuddin’ was found 
appropriate for him.f^ 

^ghluq II sent an army under liis wazir, Malikzada Firuz, 
against his uncle in October 1388, but it completely failed in the 
enterprise- Sultan Muhammad moved from Sirmur via Baknari and 
Sikliab to Nagarkot, where he seems to have found a safe asylum.‘> 

ljugliluq Shah', says the Mubarak Shahi, 'was an inexperienced 
young man, who did not know liow to govern. Unaware of (he 
dcceitfulncss of die sky, he passed his time in drinking and dissipa- 
tion and the affairs of state were totally neglected. Tlie Firuzi sla\cs 
became bold and heedless to such an extent that the authority of tlic 
king completely vanished.' Tughluq II imprisoned his brother, Salar 
Shmi, without any reason, and Abu Bakr Shah, son of Shadi Khan, 2 
son of Firuz Shah, sought to escape from him^ 
y Q^ed by Ruknuddin Jundab, the naib wazir, the Firuzi slaves 
'retailed against Tughluq Shah. On 24 Februar)' 13S9, they first 
killed a litgh officer in broad daylight, and when Tughluq and his 
wa-^ir, Malikzada Firuz, tried to escape from the Firuzabad palace 
by a door leading to the Jumna, they captured and killed them and 
hung up their’ severed heads on the palace gat^ 

AtiTl -DAlvTl STnATl, 

Abu Bakr Shah, a grandson of Firuz, was put on the throne with 
Ruknucldin Jundah as his svazir. Jundah, it W'as suspcclccl, wanted 

1 It is convenient to use the tenn 'saltan* for Sbahzada Muhammad and his suc- 
cessors, and the tenn ‘shah’ for the olbcr daimanb. It is impossible to distinguish 
l>el^ecn the legitimate ling and the pretender. Both were really claimants. 

Our best authority for the period is the TarOJhl Muhnrak Shahi. 

2 Barani writing in ll.i- i-atlv vi-ar* of Finrr’s rfign chfinil. ly savs that Hnir Itid 
appointed lus eldest son. Sliahzado Shadi Klan, as lalil-l dar. Potting Abu Bair as 
tbe son of Zafar Khan is proba?>ly a cxjpyist’s mistalc (Mubarak Shahi, 12-3). 
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to kill Abu Bakr and mount the throne; so the well-.wishers of Abu 
Baler put Jundah and the slaves of his party to dea\h. ‘Abu Bakr 
Shah obtained control of Delhi and of the elephants and\treasures of 
former kings.’3 But it was different with tlie provinces. On 27 Feb- 
ruary 1389, the sadah amirs of Samana slew Sultan Shah ihushdil, 
who had been appointed governor by Tughluq II, plundered his 
house and the houses of his supporters and sent his severed head To 
Sultan Muliammad at Nagarkot. 

CONFLICT OF ABU BAKU AND SULTAN MUHAMMAD 

j Sultan Muliammad proceeded to Samana and had himself 
eAthfoned a second time (4 April 1389). ‘He was joined by the sadah 
amirs of Samana and all the mitqaddams of the hill-tract.’ He pro- 
ceeded to Delhi and established himself tliere for a time, but all the 
Firuzi slaves were against him and they drove him out. Muhammad 
then established himself at Jalesar on the bank of the Ganges and 
about 50,000 indifferent soldiers collected round him. In August 
1389 he again marched against Delhi but was again defeated. It was 
now clear that the Firuzi slaves were definitely against Muhammad 
and he took a drastic step against such of them as were outside 
Delhi and within his reach. ‘On 19 Ramazan a.h. 791 (11 September 
1389) all Firuz Shalii slaves, who were living in districts and cities, 
such as Multan, Lahore, Samana, Hisar-Firuzah and Hansi, were, by 
the order of Sultan Muhammad, martjTcd without reason by the 
governors and the inhabitants of the cities.’4 An attack of Humayun 
Klian, the second son of the Sultan, on Delhi in January 1390, was 
again repulsed. There was a political stalemate; the city of Delhi 
acknowledged Abu Bakr, but such neighbouring district officers as 
still desired a central authority preferred Sultan Muhammad. Abu 
Bakr tried to solve the problem by marching against Jalesar; but 
Muhammad marched at the same time to Delhi and captured it, and 
Abu Bakr had to return to evict his rival from the city.^^) 

f^ltimately, however, the majority of the Firuz Shahi slaves 
bec^e dissatisfied with Abu Bakr, and led by Mubashir, the hajih, 
they offered their allegiance to Sultan Muhammad. The reasons for 
their dissatisfaction are not recorded but can be easily guessed; it 
was impossible for Abu Bakr wtli the resources of tlie cities of Dellii 
only to give to the slaves the standards of life which Firuz Shah had 
gumunteed them. But the Firuzi slaves forgot that they were handing 

3 Mubarak Shaki, 145. , , „ i 

4 Ibid., 147. If tho inhab.'tants {sakanah) also took part in tlie killing, the Flniri 

slaves must have made themselves quite unpopnlar. ^ ,> nr-. 
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ijhemselves over to an implacable enemy. Abu Bala fled to the 
Kotla (fortress) of Bahadur Nahir in Mewal. On 8 September 1390 
the slaves informed Sultan Muhammad of Abn Bakr’s flight and he 
reached Delhi within three days. Mubashir was appointed wazli 
with the title of Islam Khan. But one of the first acts of Sultan 
Muhammad was to take the roval elephants from the Firuzi slaves 
and hand them over to their old keepers. Tlie .slaves realized that 
the days of their supremac\’ were over. Manv of them fled with 
their families during the night to the Kotla of Bahadur Nahir. ‘Such 
of the Firuzi slaves as were still in the cit\' were directed to leave 
within three days; and the city was cleared of these dirty peonle.’S 
It is said that many helpless persons, who fell into the hands of 
Sultan Muhammad after the passage of these tlurc days, claimed 
that they were free men. lie said that cverv’ one who could correct- 
ly pronounce ‘KfiarJia KJiarhi Karajiui would be considered a free 
min. Owing to this test, many Hindustanis were disgraced and the 
Firuzi slaves were pul to the sword. 'Tliis stoiy’ says the Mubarak 
'Shahi, ‘is well known tlirough IUnd and Sind.' ^ 

Many amirs came to the capital, and on armv under Shalizoda 
Humayun and Islam Khan was sent against Abu Baler Shah, Bahadur 
Nahir and the fugitive Firuzi slaves. Wlicn the army reached 
the town of Mahendri in January 1891. the enemy camp forward 
to fight but was defeated and pursued. The Delhi armv encamped 
near the Kotla on the bank of the Daliind. The Snllan also came on 
hearing of the victory. Bahadur Nahir and Abu Bakr capitulated; the 
former was offered a robe of honour and allowed to return: Abn 
Bakr was sent to Amroha where he died in prison. He bad reigned 
for a year and n half. 

The next two years of the reign were spent in fighting the Hindu 
chiefs of the Doab — Bir Singh, Sabir, Adharan, Tit Singh Ralhor, 
Bir Bhan, muqaddam of Bhanugaon, and Abhay Cliand, muqaddam 
of Chandwar. It is not possible to go into details, but ultimately 
Malik Muqarrabul Mulk succeeded in getting all these chiefs, with 
the exception of Bai Sabir, under the pretext of a conference into 
the Kanauf fort and murdering them tlierc. 

In the summer of 1392 Islam Khan, the wazir, was unjustl)’ 
executed. In 1393 the Sultan developed a mortal disease, but in 
spile of it he captured the Kotla of Bahadur Nahir and despatched 
his son, Shahzada IIuraaMin Khan, against .Shaikha Khokar, who had 
rebelled and captured the fort of Lahore. But the Sultan died at 
Jalcsar, where he had hnilt a fort, named Mnhammadabad after 
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hliri, on 20 January 1394, and Shahzada Humaymi had to return 
from Delhi. He had reigned for six years and seven months, 

ALAUDDIN SIKANDAR SHAH 

Shahzada Humayim, the second son of Sultan Muliammad, 
ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah 
on 22 January 1394, at Delhi. Kliwajad Jahan was confirmed in the 
post of wazir, and otlier officers of his father were also reappointed 
to their posts. The coffin of the late Sultan was brought to Delhi and 
buried in the mausoleum of Badr (?) by the side of tlie Hauz-i Khas. 
But Sikandar was only destined to reign for one month and sixteen 
days; he died on 7 March 1394. 

ACCESSION OF NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD 

I The cir c umstances of the accession of Nasiruddin Mahmud eive 
us an idea of how the Delhi empire hacTsErunF during~fEe~last six 
Of~sgv^ years. It was witlT cons iderable difficulty tMt~Xhwai a-i 
J^n, tJie wazir, succeetledHin inducing the Dfficers to enthrone 
Tiasirtrddin Mahmud on 23 March 1394, before they left Dellii. Three 
high officers of the central government are mentioned — Muqarrabul 
Mulk was given the title of Muqarrab Khan and appointed heir to 
the throne; Abdur Rashid Sultani was given die title of Sa'adat Khan 
and appointed to the office of bcrhek; Malik Daulat Yar Dabir was 
given Ae title of Daulat Khan and appointed ariz-i mamallk. The 
great provinces had become independent and their rulers did not 
need even a formal confirmation from Delhi, The territories to the 
east and west of the capital were in disorder owing to the power of 
Hindu chiefs and disobedient Muslim a mirs. In earlier days a serious 
attempt would have been~made to bring them under the direct con- 
trol or Delhi. But now a dffierent programme was followed. The 
policy of the king and the unity of India did not matter. Kliwaja-i 
Jahan, ^e wa zir. got from his fello w-offic ers die title of ’^Uanits 
S/iorq ”(§3tan of the. East) and the prmlege^oFgovermng^irdlstricts 
From Kanauj to Bihar. The excuse for this partition of the already 
shrunken kingdoiri was that the Hindu chiefs were too powerful to 
be controlled froiri Delhi. Khwaja-i Jahan succeeded in his enter- 
prise and tlie Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpiir was established. 

CAREER OF SARANG, KHAN .. 

Sarang Klian, to , whom Dipalpur was assigned by the Delhi 
authorities, may have e.xpected a simUar good fortune. He procefeded' 
to Dipalpur and succeeded in bringing it under his control. Then at 
a battle at Sa'nlotliala, twelve karohs from Lahore, he defeated 
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Shaikha Khokar and appointed Adil Khan, his younger brother, 
governor of Lahore. In a.ji. 798 (1S95-96) Sarang attacked Khizr 
Khan, governor of Multan, and succectlcd in capturing the place. 
He next altack'cd Ghalib Khan, tlie amir of Samana; Ghalih fled to 
Tatar Klian, vvazir of Nusrat Shah, o ne of the rival km^ at Belhi, 
"and Tatai7 at tKe"cbnirnahd of his master, defeated Sarang Khan on 
8 October 1397, at the battle of Kotia (or Kohla) and drove him 
back to Multan. In November-December 1397, Pir Muhammad, 
grandson of Timur crossed the Indus and captured Uchch. He then 
proceeded to besiege Multan and Sarang Khan surrendered un* 
conditionally after a siego of six months. 

EVENTS AT DEL II t, 1394-98 

It is to the credit of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud that, in spite of 
aggressive officers who left him neither power nor territorj’, he 
managed to remain king of a sort for twenty lunar years and two 
months. In Juno 1394, he left Muqarrab Khan at Delhi, and taking 
Sa'adat Khan with htm, ho marched to Dayana. Ulien they were 
near Gwalior, Sa'ad.at Khan discovcrerl thal Malik_ Alaiiddin Dhar- 
xffh- hlubarak Kha'a, so n'br Rajw, jmd Ma ilurLmlher of Saran^Khan. 
N ^re co nspiring agaTnst-hinniie capturcd'‘Tmd'‘'rvuCTITetr"Alauddin 
and MUBarakT’^uf'^fallu” succeeded in flying for protection to 
Muqarrab Khan at Delhi. Sa’adat Khan decided to return to Delhi 
and brought Sultan Mahmud back with him. But Muqarrab pre- 
fened to stand a siege, whidi lasted for three months nr more, and 
Sa'adat Klian could not enter Delhi. In October-Novemher 1394, 
Sultan Mahmud’s well-wishers succeeded in carrying him into Delhi 
blit his elephants, baggage and all royal paraphernalia had to be 
left in the hands of Sa’adat Khan. 

At die approach of the rainy season of 139* Sa'adat seized 
Finizabad, but to give legality to his independent power he had to 
And a king. So Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah, son of Fath Khan, son of 
Firuz Shah, was brought from Mcwal and put in the roj’al palace 
(JciishakX at Finizabad. 'He was only kept as a piipipet (fi/jmiin/j\ and 
all affairs of state were managed by Sa'adat Khan.' But after a few 
days there was a sudden revolution against Sa'adat Khan; taken 
unawares, he fled to Muqarrab Khan for protection and was put to 
death by him. The gove rnment of Nusrat Shah at Finizabad was 
reconstituted, and Muhammad Muzaffar^^nn- o f - the gm'cmor of 
Gujarati was.j ippointed-wa'^^^ Khan. 

''ThuslEwe were two kings, Sultan Mahmud at Delhi and Nusrat 
Shah at Finizabad, Muqarrab Khan kept Bahadur Nahir and bis men 
with him and assigned to him the old fort of Delhi. He g.ave Malhi the 
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title of Iqbal Kban and put Siri in his charge. There was fighting 
between the inhabitants of Delhi and Firuzabad every day; the 
Musahnans (of tlie two cities) killed each other, but neither faction 
could overpower the other. Parts of the Doab, Panipat, Sonpat, 
Rohtak and Jhajjar (till twenty karohs from Dellii) were under the 
control of Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah. Sultan Mahmud only controlled 
tire two forts (old Delhi and Siri) mentioned above. The amirs and 
maliks of the great provinces of tlie empire had become Idngs and 
spent their income as tliey liked.’s 

Thi^ stalemate was ended by Mallu Iqbal Klian, one of the most 
unconscientious adventurers who have disgraced the Indian political 
scene. First, by a sacred oath on the grave of Shaikli Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki he brought Nusrat Shah to Jalian Panali; but on the 
third day he suddenly attacked his royal guest, who fled first to 
Firuzabad and then to his wazir, Tatar Klian^ at Panipat. Iqbal 
captured Firuzabad, fought against'^luqarrab for two montlis and 
then made peace with him. Nevertheless, he attacked Muqarrab’s 
house suddenly and put him to deatlr, regardless of all his past 
favours. It suited Mallu Iqbal’s policy not to injure Sultan Malamud 
in any way. 'But he kept all affairs of state under his personal control 
and die Sultan was only a puppet.’ Iqbal’s next move was to march 
against Tatar Khan at Panipat, and Tatar hearing of this marched 
on Delhi. But while Iqbal was able to reduce Panipat in two or 
three days, Tatar was unable to make any impression on Delhi and 
went in his disappointment to his father in Gujarat. 

This was the condition of die government of Delhi at die time of 
Timur’s invasion. That invasion has been described in a prewous 
chapter and it is not necessary to give an account of it here. 

Khizr Klian, whom Sarang had deprived of Multan and who for 
that reason may have been entitled to Timur’s consideration, had 
fled to Mewat from fear of die invaders. Timur summoned him along 
with Bahadur Naliir, Mubarak Khan and Zirak Khan widi a promise 
of safety, but apart from Kliizr Klian, die rest were imprisoned. 
'I assign to you Delhi and all I have conquered’, he told Khizr Klian 
when setting him free in the Siwaliks. ‘But plague and famine were 
rampant at Delhi and in tlie regions through which the Mongols had 
passed; Dellii, in particular, was quite uninliabitable for two 
mondis.’“ So iGiizr established himself at Multan and Dipalpur and 
very unwisely left Dellii to others. 


6 Muharak Shalri, 160-1. 
T Ibid., 166-67. ' 
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CAREEH OF MALLU IQBAX. KItAN, 1399-1405 

Nusrat Shah, who had taken refuge from Timur somewhere in 
the Doab, came to Meerut and then proceeded to take possession of 
Delhi ‘such as it was’. But he made the mistake of sending an expedi- 
tion against Mallu Iqhal Khan to Baran; Shihab Khan, the comman- 
der of the expedition, was slain by some Hindu footmen, and Mallu 
Iqbal Khan, in his turn, inarched on Delhi. Nusrat Shah fled to 
Mcwat and died there. 'Delhi came under the control of Iqbal Khan 
and he took up bis residence in the fort of Siri. Some Delhi citizens, 
who had escaped the Mongol roassacrcsT^ame and-settled-iirthe city 
again. In a very short time Siri was fultT Sf—pee plg once more. Iqbal 
Khan was able (by his efforts) to bring' a' part of the Doab and some 
districts round Delhi within his power, but the great prownces of 
the Delhi' empire remained under the control of their independent 
rulers.’^ 

In the winter of 1399-1400 Iqbal Khan marched against Shams 
Khan of Bayana and extracted two elephants from him; then pro- 
ceeding to Katehr he got a tribute from Bai liar Singh. In 1400-1401 
a number of Hindu chiefs, led bv Bai Sabir, fought a battle against 
Iqbal near Patiali; he defeated them and pursued them till Etawah 
and then proceeded to Kanauj. Mubarak Shah of Jaunpur came out 
against him, but neither army was able to cross the Gauges and they 
returned after camping on the opposite sides of the river for two 
months. Iqbal had induced Shams Khan and Mubarak Khan to join 
him in this campaign, but with his usual faithlessness he now seized 
them and put them to death. 

In A.ii, 804 (1401-2) Sultan Mahmud, who had tasted the unwill- 
ing hospitality of the independent nilcrs of Gujarat and Dhar 
(Mabva), decided to return to Delhi. ‘Iqbal Khan went out to wel- 
come him and gave him the roy’al palace {kmhak-i hwnaytm) in the 
Jaban Panah for bis residence; but he kept in bis own bands all 
affairs appertaining to .the government and there was, consequently, 
a conflict between him and tlic Sultan.’ Nevertheless, the two march- 
ed against Jaunpur and Ibrahim Shah Sharqi came forward with 
his armv to fight them. Under the pretext of hunting, Sultan 
Mahmud managed to get out of Iqbal Khan’s camp; he had an 
inter\'iew with Ibrahim Shah with whom he could come to no terms; 
tlien he suddenly attacked and captured Kanauj from Malikzada 
Ilarwi, the Sharqi governor of the place. The Sharqi and Delhi 
armies returned home without fighting. So long as Mallu Iqbal 

Ibid., 168. 
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Khan was alive, Sultan Mahmud remained content with his city- 
kingdom of-Kanauj. 

During tlie disorder following Timurs invasion, tlie strong fort 
of Gwalior had been seized by Narsingh Deva, who had been suc- 
ceeded by his son, Biram Deva. For a general with Iqbal’s poor 
resources, the fort of Gwalior was quite impregnable; also tlie Rai 
of Gwalior could help otlier Hindu chiefs in tlieir struggle against 
Dellii. Iqbal Klian spent tlie next two years in fruitless campaigns 
against Gwalior and its allied rais. His attempt to capture Kanauj 
also proved fruitless. 

In Muhan-am a.h. 808 (Tune-July 1405) Iqbal Khan marched to 
Samana, where Bahram Khan Turk-bacha had rebelled against 
Iqbal’s nephew, tlie son of Sarang Klian. But Sliaildi Ilmuddin, 
grandson of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari, intervened, and relying on 
bis promise, Baluam Klian came to see Iqbal. Furtlier, on reaching 
Talaundi (fortress) of Kamal Ma’in, Iqbal also took Rai Daud, 
Kamal Ma’in and Rai Hemu, son of Khul Chain Bhatti, vrith him. 
But he broke his promise on the third day. He had Bahram Klian 
flayed alive, while die others widi hands and feet bound and a yoke 
round their necks were carried along with him. The object of Iqbal’s 
campaign was to crush the increasing power of Khizr Khan, who 
came forward to meet liim. In a battle by die river Dhanda in 
Ajudhan district, Iqbal Khan was defeated and killed by Khizr’s 
army on 14 October 1405, and his severed head was sent to Fadipm', 
the capital of Kliizr Khan. 

RESTORATION OF SULTAN MAHMUD, 1405-12 

The amirs of Delhi, left leaderless, invited Sultan Mahmud from 
Kanauj and he came and took possession of die city ivith a small 
army. 'Tlie family and followers of Mallu Iqbal Klian were sent to 
Koil, and die good-natured king did not injure them in any way.’9 
Daulat Khan \yas appointed faiijdar (army-commander) of die terri- 
tories held by the king in the Doab, and Iklitiyar Klian was put in 
charge of die Firuzabad palace. 

Sultan Mahmud had two dangerous neighbours — ^the Sharqi king 
in the east and Khizr Khan in die west. In November 1406, Sultan 
Mahmud marched in die direction of Kanauj and sent Daulat Klian 
widi an army against Samana. The Dellii and Sharqi armies en- 
camped against each other on the opposite banks of the Ganges and 
dien returned; Ibrahim Sharqi, however, kept his army intact and, 
after the Dellii soldiers had been allowed to go home, he attacked 


9 Ibid... 174 - 75 .. 
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Kanauj and took it after a siege of four months. In September 1407 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi marcJied against Delhi and was planning to 
cross the Jumna at the Kija ford; but on hearing a rumour that Zafar 
Khan, ruler of Gujarat, had conquered Dhar and was proceeding 
against Jaunpur, he decided to go back to his capital. Sultan 
Nlahmud succeeded in recapturing Baran and Sambhal, where 
Ibrahim Shah had placed his officers. 

Meanwhile in a battle fought near Samana in December 1406 
{or January 1407), Daulat Klian succeeded in defeating Bairam 
Khan Turk-bacha, who had seized Samana after the death of 
Bahram Khan Turk-bacha. But as Bairam Khan had vowed alle- 
giance to Khizr Khan as his overlord, the latter marched against 
Daulat Khan wth a powerful force. Daulat Khan fled across the 
Jumna, but the maliks and amirs, who were with him, offered their 
allegiance to Kliizr Khan. Khiir assigned the fhiq of Ilisar-Fimzah 
to Qawam Khan; Samana and Sunam were taken from Bairam Khan 
and assigned to Majlis-i A’ali Zirak Khan, but Sirbind and a few 
parganas were assigned to Bairam Khan. ‘Notliing was left in the 
hands of Sultan Mahmud except his territories In the Doab and the 
district {iqta) of Rohtak.' 

The great, if unfortunate, strategic advantage of the Delhi area, 
as the next few years were to show, lay in the fact that the Mongol 
massacres had been so thorough that even after a decade it could 
not produce tlie grain and fodder needed by an invading army. In 
December 1408 Sultan Mahmud marched to Ilisar-Finizah and 
Qawam Khan submitted to him. But Kliizr, the overlord of Qawam 
Khan, was naturally annoyed. He sent Malik Tuhfa with an armv to 
plunder the Doab, while he marched directly on Delhi and besieged 
Sultan Mahmud in Slri and Ikhtivar Klian in Firuzabad. But 
lack of prosisions pres’cnled Khizr Khan from continuing the sieges 
and he returned to his capital, Fathpur (or Fathabad). 

Sultan Mahmud undertook no campaigns in A.ic. 812 (1409-1410). 
In. 818 (1410-11) Khizr Klian conquered Rohtak after liedegvng it 
for three montlis. The affairs of Mahmud’s kingdom had totally 
collapsed; he could think of no means for stabilizing his power and 
gave himself up to cnjO}mcnts and pleasures.’ In 814 (1411-12) Kliizr 
Klian desolated a great part of Mewat and then besieged Sultan 
Mahmud in Siri. Ikhtiyar, who held Fini 2 abad on behalf of Sultan 
Mahmud, submitted to Kliizr Khan, and thus both the Doab and 
the precincts of Delhi came svithin Kliizr Khan’s control. Neverthe- 
less, owing to lack of grain and fodder, Khizr had no alternative but 
to return to Fathpur via Panfpat fn April 1412. 

Sultan Mahmud died in October 1412, and bis amins iwed 
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allegiance to Daulat Khan as their king. In November-December 
1413, Kliizr Klian marched towards Delhi and, after subduing various 
places, besieged Daulat Khan in Siri. After the siege had dragged 
on for four months Daulat Klian found himself helpless and capi- 
tulated. Kliizr sent him as a prisoner to Hisar-Firuzah and obtained 
■ possession of Dellii in May 1414. The central government of India, 
after reaching the vanishing point, was destined to rise slowly once 
more. 



Chaptcr See 


THE SAIYYIDS (1414-1451) 


I. KHIZR KHAN 

Of all the dynasties of the sultanat period, the Saiyyids had, next 
to the Khaljis, the shortest span of life — 37 years. But its life-story 
is characterized neither by the bold imperialistic achievements of 
the Khaljis, nor by the novel administrative experiments of the 
Tughluqs. It, however, forms a watershed in the history of medieval 
Inma, indicating a stage in the dismemberment of India, when 
owing to the strength of centrifugal tendencies the concept of a 
strong centralized monarchy gave place to regionalism or provin- 
cialism in administration. It, no doubt, saw much feverish political 
activity, but all at a very low level in which its energies were frittered 
away in dealing with the rebellions of petty chieftains and zamindars. 
The Saiyyid sultans were singularly devoid of any ideal of establish- 
ing an empire, even roughly embracing the boundaries set by their 
predecessors. The suUanat of Delhi shrank in dimensions and its 
rulers were satisfied in formulating their policies in a verj' limited 
context. Their political vision was confined to a radius of some two 
hundred miles round Delhi. 

Innumerable half-hearted punitive campaigns were undertaken 
against refractory chiefs; but these campaigns did not, and as a 
matter of fact were not intended to, achieve anv permanent political 
objective and came to an end abruptly when a recalcitrant chief paid 
stmifc ‘erhsthv, tn Tirait u itdvtws ■j/itninse ^ur Yes ■paj'men't irn bAore. 
Erring chiefs always had to be forgiven when they paid all out- 
standing arrears of revenue. Probably at no previous period in the 
history of the Delhi sultanat were so many punitive campaigns 
undertaken for such limited purposes and conducted so half- 
heartedly. Moreland rightly observ'es: Tt is a striking fact that in 
these expeditions governors and chiefs were treated very much on 
the same footing. The king marches towards Gwalior; the chiefs pay 
the customary revenue or do not pay it, as the case may be. He 
marches towards Badaun, and the governor either comes to meet him 
and settle his accounts, or else shuts himself up in the fort, and is 
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treated as a rebel. The position for the- time being resembled that 
which we shall meet in eighteenth centur)'^, when all titles and juris- 
dictions became confounded in the tahiq or “dependency”, that is to 
say, tile area over which an individual, whetlier governor or assignee, 
whether farmer or chief, exercised de jacio authority.’i This situation 
must have adversely affected tlie revenue administration and plan- 
ning of the Sahyid goveniment. The amount of yearly revenue 
during this period depended upon the capacity of the state to chastize 
its defaulting chiefs. 

Even regions, which owed allegiance to Delhi, were actually con- 
trolled by disgruntled and ambitious elements of the Tughluq 
nobility. It was as difficult to control them as it was dangerous to 
connive at their contumacious activities. The Saiyyids could gather 
together a few efficient and devoted officers but they did not succeed 
in creating a nobility, homogeneous in its composition and loyal in 
its disposition. This weakened tlieir basic position and rendered 
almost inevitable a ver}'- large number of half-hearted campaigns. 
Apart from this, there was no administrati\'e uniformity and there 
existed a variety of persons who exercised varying degrees of control 
over their respective areas — amirs, maqtas, zahifs and zamindars; and 
the Sultan realized different types of revenues — mahsiil, mal, khkhnafi 
and kharaj — from them. A furtlier division of iqfa into shiqs had 
become very popular during this period. This heterogeneity in the 
administration resulted in the total annihilation of any sense of 
political solidarity, and centrifugal tendencies became rife and 
rampant. The Saiyyid ruler — ^^vitll his nebulous title of rayat-i dala 
(royal standard) — was nothing more than a glorified iqtadar. 

The Saiyyid dynasty was an interesting experiment in the theory 
of Muslim kingship. Khizr Khan, the founder of the dynasty, found 
himself in a curious political situation; his enemies had reduced 
him to impotence; he owed his rise to the invading Tatars or 
Mughals and could not assume an , independent position in all 
respects. As a mark of the recognition of the suzeraint}’- of the 
Mughals, the name of the Mughal ruler (Shall Rukh) was recited 
in the Khiitba, but as an interesting' innovation, the name of Kliizr 
Zhan was also attached to it. But strangely enough the name of the 
.Mughal mler was not inscribed on tlie coins and the name of the 
Tughluq sultan continued on the currency. ‘They preferred to main- 
tain’, observes Nelson Wright, .‘types of coins tliat had become popular 
in the recent past, merely altering the dates on tliem. 2 

1 The Agrarian System of Moslem India, 66 . 

2 The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 239, 
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All this indicated a strange duality in the political thought and 
behaviour q£ the Saiyyids and was unprecedented in the history of 
medieval India. Perhaps the Saiyyids wanted to take advantage, in 
the consolidation of their power, of their association both with the 
Mughals and the Tughluqs. The Tughluqs enjoyed a traditional 
respect — however flimsy and weak it might have become in later 
days — while the Mughals were supposed to be a military power to 
be reckoned with. This duality was needed only so long as the Saiyj’id 
power had ‘not established Us credentials; as soon as that was 
achieved, both fictions were thrown overboard. Khizr Khan's successor 
dropped the names of the Tughluqs from his coins and declared 
himself to be the Naib-i Aminil Muminin. In 832/1428 Mubarak 
Shah initiated a coinage of his own and the Saiyyids came to enjoy 
all the insignia of royally. 

RISE OF KHIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan was the son of Malik Sulaiman, an adopted son of 
Malik Nasirul Mulk Mardan Daulat, an eminent amir of Sultan Firuz 
Shah Tughluq. Mardan was, at the beginning, in cliarge of the iotas 
of Kara and Mahoba as well as the district of Dalmau. Later, wnen 
the frontier pro\'ince of Multan needed a more seasoned administrator 
to deal with the Mongol pressure, Firuz Shah recalled him from 
the eastern provinces and entrusted to him the administration of 
Multan. The iqtas of Kara and Mahoba were then assigned to 
Mardan's adopted son, Malik Sulaiman, as an expression of royal 
regard for Mardan Daulat. On Mardan’s death, his son. Malik Shaikh, 
got the iqta of Multan and when the latter also died, Sulaiman 
became the iqtadar of Multan. But Sulaiman was not destined to live 
long, and after his death, the iqta of Multan was assigned to his son, 
Khizr Khan. 

Yahya Sirhindi’s account gives the impression of all these appoint- 
ments being made during the reien of Firuz Shah Tuijhliiq. But 
it was not so. According to Bihamid Khani the reihijat of MtiUan was 
entrusted to Mardan towards the close of Firuz Shah’s reign^ and he 
continued to hold it till his death during the reign of Abu Bakr 
Shah. Subsequently, the government of Multan was entrusted to 
Sulaiman.** After Sulaiman's death, Sultan Muhammad Shah (son of 
Firuz Shah) appointed Khizr Khan as the maqta of the uHlayat of 
Multan.5 

A very unhealthy development of Firuz Shah’s reign was the 

3 Tarikh-i Zfuhammadi, f. 417a. 

4 Ibid., {. 420. 

5 Ibid.. {. 426b. 
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principle of the hereditary iqtas, and it was this principle which 
helped tlie members of particular families to consolidate their position 
in certain regions and ultimately paved the way for the rise of 
independent d)masties. The forces of anarchy gathered momentum 
after the death of Firuz Shah Tughluq and the nobles started a mad 
race for pohtical power. From the capital to the shiqs and tire iqtas, 
the whole of northern India was enveloped in political tussles and 
manoeuvres. 

In 1395-96 Khizr Khan quarrelled with Sarang Khan, brother of 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, who was governor of Lahore and Dipalpur; as a 
result he lost tlie governorship of Multan, which was then entrusted 
by Delhi to Sarang Khan. J^izr IChan found himself in extremely 
difficult circumstances and sought refuge with Bahadur Nahir, the 
maqta of Mewat. But with Timurs invasion of India better days 
dawned upon him and he got an opportunity of returning to power. 
When Timur occupied Delhi, Khizr Khan, Bahadur Nahir, Mubarak 
Klian and Zirak Khan were summoned from Mewat to pay their 
homage to the conqueror, whose cyclonic impact on Indian political 
life had provided an opening for political adventurers. Yahya Sirhindi 
says that Timur showed consideration for Kliizr Khan and conferred 
upon him the government of Delhi. Subsequently, on the eve of his 
departure from India, Timur conferred Multan and Dipalpur on 
him. It is not clear whether the government of Multan and Dqoalpur 
was in addition to Dellii or was granted as an alternative to it. But 
it considerably enhanced Kliizr Khan’s position in northern India and 
gave him a definite advantage over all otlier contenders for political 
supremacy. Still his politick path was not smooth. There were a 
number of Tughluq maliks and amirs who could not reconcile them- 
selves to the rise of Khizr Khan and were anxious to grind their own 
axes. Khizr Klian had to struggle hard to work his way to the throne 
of Dellii. 

During Timur’s invasion of India, Delhi and all the territories 
traversed by him were ravaged by famine and pestilence. Sultan 
Nusrat Shah occupied Delhi for a time but Mallu Iqbal Khan rushed 
from Baran and drove him away. Mallu occupied Siri and extended 
his hold to the neighbouring iqtas. He also tried to repopulate Delhi. 
Thus, while Khizr Khan was consolidating his position in the 
wilayat of Multan and the shiq of Dipalpur and the region of upper 
Sind, Mallu Iqbal sought to stabilize his hold over Delhi and the 
region of the Doab.6 

In the year 808/1405-6, Mallu Iqbal, who wanted to break the 

6 Tarikh~i Mubarak Siuihi, 167-68. 
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power of hostile maqtcs, married against Khizr Khan. The latter 
challenged him near Ajudhan, and in a battle fought on the bank 
of the Dhanda, Iqbal suffered a severe defeat. His wounded horse got 
stuck in the mire, all his efforts to escape from the field proved abor- 
tive and he was quickly beheaded. Thus a very powerful rival was 
removed from the path of Khizr Khan. 

On Mallu Iqbal’s death the nobles of Delhi invited Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq from Kanauj. Though weak and immersed in 
pleasures, Mahmud somehow managed to rule over Delhi and its 
neighbouring areas till his death in 1412. It was during the period, 
1405-12, that Khizr Khan consolidated his position and extended 
his authority beyond Dipalpur. Ilis ambition to occupy Delhi, how- 
ever, took some time to materialize. 

In 81iyi408 Khizr Khan attacked Delhi and besieged Sultan 
Mahmud in the fort of Siri. He could not, however, capture the 
capital city; he raised the siege and returned to Fathpur. He further 
decided to consolidate his position in tlic Punjab first and then 
launch an attack on the capital. In 812/1409-10 Khizr Khan 
marched to Sirhind against Bairam Klian Turk-bacha. Bairam sent his 
family into the mountains and proceeded with his forces to join 
Daulat Khan, an officer of Mahmud Tughluq. Khizr Klran defeated 
Daulat and Bairam was forced to surrender. Ne.xt year (813/1410-11) 
Klffzr Klian proceeded to Rohtak and besieged Malik Idris, who 
had ultimately to surrender and send his son as hostage to Khizr 
Khan. In 814/1411-12 Khizr Khnn marched to Mewat, harried 
Tijarah, Sarhath, Kharol and many other places in the region, and 
when returning, he besieged Siri. Ikhtiyar Khan, who was in charge 
of Firuzabad on behalf of Sultan Malimud, joined Kliizr Khan. But 
Sultan Mahmud pul up a determined resistance and Khizr Khan 
had to abandon tlie siege. He, Jiowcs'er, occupied some areas near 
Delhi and in the Doab and continued his efforts to extend his power 
round Delhi. 

On Sultan Malimuds death (October 1412), the amirs and maliks 
paid homage to Daulat Khan. Some maliks, like Mubariz Khan and 
Malik Idris, deserted Kliizr and joined Daulat Klian. For some time 
Kliizr Klian watched the developments quietly, but in November- 
December 1413, he marched against Delhi and pitched his camp at 
the entrance gale. Tlie siege continued for four months. Daulat Khan 
realized the hopelessness of his situation and begged for mercy and 
quarter. Khizr Khan did not hesitate to forgive him, but put him at 
Hisar-Firuzah under the charge of Qawam Khan. Delhi was now 
under the control of Khizr Khan. 
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KHIZR khan’s entry INTO DELHI 

On 17 Rabi I 817/6 June 1414, Khizr Khan entered Siri witli his 
army and took up his residence in the palace of Sultan Malimud. 
Efforts were made to win over the good will and the cooperation of 
the Delhi people, who had suffered immensely during the period of 
anarchy and confusion. Gifts and pensions were given to them on 
a large scale. This, according to Y^ya Siihindi, led to the pros- 
perity and affluence of the people. The chief supporters and nobles 
got ofSces and titles. Malikus Sharq Malik Tuhfah, who received 
the title of Tajul Mulk, was appointed wazir. Saiyyid Salim was 
given the iqfa and shiq of Saharanpur. He became the chief adviser 
of the ruler and, according to Yahya, ‘all acts began to be transacted 
according to his advice’ .7 Malik Abdur Rahim, an adopted son of 
Malik Sulaiman, got the title of Alaul Mulk and the iqfa and shiq of 
Multan and Fathpur. Malik Sarup® (? Malik Sarwar) was appointed 
shahna-i shahr and naib-i ghihat; Malik Kalu became the shahna-i 
pil; Malik Kliairuddin Kliani became tlie ariz-mamalik and Malik 
Da’ud was appointed dahir. Ikhtiyar Khan got a shiq in the Doab. 
The slaves of the former Sultan, Mahmud Tughluq, were confirmed 
in their iqtas and villages. 

It is diflBcult to say anytliing definite about the character and 
composition of the new governing class, which the Saiy\4ds sought 
to create, as the detailed antecedents of the individuals are not 
available; but obviously it was drawn from different political and 
cultural groups and lacked tliat homogeneity which alone could 
guarantee the stability of a government in the middle ages. Probab- 
ly the Saiyyids sought to obviate this basic weakness of their politi- 
cal system witli the help of a concocted genealogy, which ensured 
at least a religious superiority on account of association with the 
Prophet of Islam. 

THE GENEALOGICAL MYTH 

The author of the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, the onl)' contemporary 
authority for the Saiyjdd dynasty, says that it was reported that 
Khizr Khan was a Saiyyid.^ His statement is based on two consi- 
derations : first, Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari Makhdum-i Jahanianio 
had once referred to Malik Sulaiman as a Sai)'yid and, secondly, 

7 Ibid., 183. 

8 Ibid., 183. In Tabaqat-i Akbari (I, 266) and in Elliot (IV, 47), it is given as 
Malik Sarwar. ‘Malik Sarup’ is probably the error of a cop)4st of the Mubarak Shahi. 

9 Mubarak Shahi, 182. 

10 He was a distinguished Suhrawardi saint of the Tughluq period and e.xercised 
great influence over Firuz Shah. See, Afif, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 514-16. 
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Khizr Klian possessed the moral qualities of a Saiyjid. It is amazing 
to find a contemporary and fairly critical historian basing his asser- 
tion on such meagre and inadequate data. If Yahya Sirhindi wanted 
us to believe him, he could have easily concocted a genealogical table 
connecting Khizr Khan with one of the accepted Imams. It was not 
a difficult task; Yahya's faked genealogy could not have deceived 
contemporaries but it may have cut some ice with posterity. But 
Yahya must have known the circumstances under which the pre- 
posterous official claim was made and he did not wish us to take him 
seriously. 

It has to be remembered that Timur at the beginning of his 
career as a ruler claimed that the Satyyids had the right of govern- 
ing the Musalmans and that they had transferred this right to him. 
Khizr Khan may have tried to walk in his footsteps, but the claim 
to Saiyyidship in its Indian environment did not raise his status. No 
later historian has given us any information about the matter. The 
author of the Tarikli-i !iiuhammaili is significantly silent on' the 
question of genealogy. Though Khizr Khan was certainly not a 
Saiyjid, the appellation of ‘Saiyjid' — with the comment that the 
claim ts unproved and unprm'able — may be continued as a matter 
of convenience for his d)’nasty. 

CAMPAIGNS OF KHIZR KIIAK 

Tlic seven years of Khizr Khan’s rule were spent in dealing with 
recalcitrant elements and in quelling rebellions, which raised their 
head like the famed dragon’s teeth in almost ever\’ part of his 
realm. Tlie most disturbed areas were Katehr.tl B'adaun, Etawah, 
Fatiali, Gwalior, Bayana, Kampil, Chandwar, Nagaur and Mewaf, 
A new class of semi-independent local chiefs — iqtadars-cum-zamin- 
dars — which had emerged in this area, took full advantage of its 
geographical situation and kept the central authority at bay by its 
contumacious activities. With Tajul Mulk in charge of operations in 
tile cast and Zirak Khan responsible for the western areas, ^2 Khizr 
Khan tried to deal with the situation as best as he could. 

In 817/1414-15, soon after his entrv into Siri, Khizr Klian had to 
send an army to I^lehr under his wazir, Malikus Sharq Tajul Mulk. 
Hat liar Singh fled to the ravines of Aonla,*^ but when pressed 

11 R/jhilkhani See EDiot, IV, 49. 

12 Unlilte his sucecsscr. Mubarai Shah. Khizr Khan refrained from changing the 
assignments of his malila. It shows that his deeisioos were caxefiJIy made and 
strictly adhered to. 

13 A town la Bareilly district 
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hard he agreed to pay tribute, cash and presents^ (mahsul wa mal 
wa khidmati). The amir of Badaun, Mahabat Khan, also submitted 
to tile wazir. Tajul Mulk then chastized the chiefs of Khori5 arid 
Kampil,l6 and proceeded to exact tribute {mal wa mahsul) from the 
chiefs of Gwalior, Seorl" and Chandwar. He wrested Jalesari8 from 
the control of die Rajput cliiefs of Chandwar and appointed his own 
gumashta (agent) diere. Then after chastizing the Hindu chiefs of 
Etawah, he returned to Delhi. 

M' ESTER N PROVINCES PLACED UNDER 
SHAHZADA Xr U B A R A K 

Next year in 818/1415-16 Khizr Klian put his son, Shahzada 
Mubarak, in command of all the western provinces, Firuzpiir, 
Sirhind, etc., after the death of Bairam Khan. Malik Sadhu Nadira 
was made his deputy (naib). The Shahzada put in order die affairs 
of the frontier territories and returned to the capital with his deputv 
and some amirs and maliks, including the amir of Saniana, Zirak 
Khan. Malik Sadhu Nadira was appointed agent of the Shalizada in 
Sirhind. In June 1416, some Turk-baclias of the familv of Bairam 
Khan rose in rebellion. They killed Malik Sadhu Nadira and occu- 
pied Sirhind. Khizr Klian despatched Malik Da’ud and Zirak Khan 
to deal with the miscreants. The Turk-baclias avoided direct conflict 
with die Delhi army and sought refuge in the mountains. Thev 
were chased for two months but uldmateh' the Delhi army had to 
abandon the pursuit.l9 

In 819/1416-17 Kliizr Klian sent Tajul Mulk to Bayana and 
Gwalior. Malik Karimuddin, brother of Shams Khan Aiihadi, came 
to wait upon him at Bayana and expressed loyalty to Delhi. The 
wazir then proceeded to Gwalior, sacked the city and exacted money 
(mal wa khidmati) from the Rai and other chiefs. Later be turned to 
Kampil and Patiali and then proceeded to Katebr. Rai Plar Singh of 
Katehr having promised fealty, he returned to Delhi. 

In August-September 1416 (Rajab 819) Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat 
invested Nagaur. Kliizr Klian immediatelv set out for Nagaur but 
Sultan Alimad retreated towards Dhar. Kliizr dien turned his atten- 

14 Yahya says : 'malisxil wa mal wa khidmati (p. 184). It is difficult to fix the 
exact connotation of these terms. 

15 Badauni (I, 276) identifies it with modern Shamsabad in the Farrukhabad 
district. It is situated in 27° 33' N and 79° 33' E about 6 milej east of Shamsabad. 
District Gaz. Farrukhabad, 255; Hunter, Gaz. of India, XII, 375. 

16 Kampil is a village 28 miles N.W. of Fatehgarh in Farrukhabad district. 

17 Tabaqat-i Akbari (I, 266) has Rabri. 

18 In Etawah district, 38 miles east of Mathura. 

19 Mubarak Shahi, 186. - 
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tion to Ilyas Khan, the amir of Jhain. Ilyas Khan having submitted, 
Khizr marched to Gwalior and laid siege to the fort. Though the 
fort proved impregnable, Khizr succeeded in realizing some revenue 
{mal wa inahstil) from Gwalior and then turned towards Bayana. 
Shams Khan Auhadi of Bayana offered tribute and taxes {mal wa 
hhidmati wa mahsut) and I^izr Khan returned to Delhi. 

The invasion of Nagaur by Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat had dis* 
turbed the operations against the Turk-bachas of Sirhind. In 820/ 
1417-18 Tughan Ra’is and some Turk-bachas, who had killed Malik 
Sadhu, again rose in rebellion at Sirhind and besieged Malik Kamal 
Budhan, the representative of Shahzada Mubarak, in Sirhind. Zirak 
Klian, amir of Samana, was sent to suppress the Turk-bachas. When 
he reached there, they raised tlm siege and again sought refuge in 
tlie mountains. Zirak chased them up to PaiI-0 and compelled 
Tughan to submit to three conditions — (a) to pay a fine, (b) to 
expel from his camp those Turk-bachas, who were responsible for 
the murder of Malik Sadhu Nadira, and (c) to send his son as a 
hostage to Delhi. 

Now that temporarily the situation in the western region had 
been brought under control, affairs in Kalehr assumed a serious 
aspect. Rai liar Singh of Katchr again rose in rebellion in 821/1418* 
19. Khizr Klian despatched Tajul Mulk to deal with him. Har Singh 
behaved in a desperate manner. He laid waste Katehr and then 
sulkily retired to the ravines of Aonia; but he was pursued and 
considerable damage was done to his army and equipment. He, 
however, sought shelter in the hills of Kumaon. An army consisting 
of 20,000 was sent in pursuit. Har Singh emerged from the hills on 
the fifth day. The Delhi army returned with considerable spoils, but 
without any substantial achievements against the Rai. Tajul Mulk 
then proceeded to Badaun and from there to Elawah.21 Rai Sabir 
of Elawah shut himself up in the fort but ultimately agreed to pay a 
tribute (moZ wa Uiidmati). In Klay-Junc 1418, Tajul Mulk returned 
to Delhi and presented the revenues and tributes to Khizr Khan, 
who showered his royal favours on him. 

Since the situation in Katchr was far from being under control. 
Khizr Khan decided to march in person against the Rai. He punish- 
ed llie rebellious chiefs of Koil, and of the jungles of the Rahib and 
Sambhal,22 and then proceeded to Badaun and Invested it in 
November-December 1418- Mahabat Khan held out for about six 

20 PaO was a pargana in the saikar of Sobiod during the rei'gn of Akbar. It 
25 miles cortb-weri of Siibaad. 

21 Ibid.. 187-88. 

22 Sambhal is 22 miles vest of Mondabad. 
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months. Victory was almost in sight when news of a conspiracy by 
some amirs forced Kliizr Khan to raise tlie siege and return to Delhi. 

The nobles who were involved in the conspiracy included Qawam 
Klian, Iklitiyar Klian and some other slaves of Sultan Malimud. 
Khizr Klian in\'ited them to a function arranged on the banks of the 
Ganges on 20 Jamadi I 822/14 June 1419, and put all of them to 
death. 

Reports then arrived from Ba]wara,23 that an imposter, who 
pretended to be Sarang Khan,24 had risen in revolt. The Sultan 
assigned Sirhind to Malik Sultan Shall Lodi and dhected him to 
deal with the rebel. Malik Sultan defeated the pretended Sarang 
Khan, who retired to Lahori, a dependency of Sirhind. Vhen Malik 
Sultan marched in pursuit, he fled to Arubar (Rupar),23 and subse- 
quently found shelter in tlie hills. Malik Kliairuddin Khani was sent 
to reinforce the army of Malik Sultan. But it was difficult to bring 
the hill region under control, and the forces of Delhi had to give up 
die campaign without achieving anydiing. Malik Khairuddin Kliani 
returned to Delhi; Zirak Klian went to Samana; Malik Sultan Shah 
remained at Rupar. But what his forces could not achieve, an 
ephemeral alliance between the two enemies of Khizr Klian made 
possible. Early in 823/1420 this Sarang Khan joined Malik Tughan 
Ra’is in his struggle against the Sultan of Delhi, but the alliance 
could not last long. According to Ferislita, when Tughan found that 
Sarang Klian had a large quantity of jewels with him, he got Iiim 
assassinated.26 Thus one of die determined opponents of Kliizr Khan 
was removed from die scene. 

The situation in Etawah having deteriorated, Khizr Klian sent a 
contingent under Malik Tajul Mulk in 1420. Tajul Mulk chastized 
the chiefs of Baran and Koil and then reached Etawah and besieged 
Rai Sabir. The Rai submitted and offered to pay an annual tribute 
{mal tea Uiidmati). Tajul Mulk then proceeded to Chandwar and 
plundered it.' At Katehr he realized the revenue and tribute from 
Rai Har Singh. 

In July 1420, Tughan raised the standard of revolt. He besieged 
Sirhind and plundered the region between Mansurpur and Pail. 

23 Bajwara lies IK miles east of Hoshiarpur and 25 miles N.E. of Jalandhar. 
Hunter, Imp. Gaz. II, 439. 

24 Sarang Khan \\’as the muqta of Multan and Dipalpur %vhen Timur invaded 
India. He was very popular with the people. He was either killed or taken to Central 
Asia by Timur. Since there was no love lost between him and Khizr Khan, it was 
deliberately circulated amoirgst the people that Sarang had returned. 

25 Mubarak Shahi, 189. Rupar is 50 miles N.E. of Ludhiana. 

26 Ferishta, I, 163. ■ - -- 
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Khizr Khan despatched Malik Kbaimddin to crush the rebellion and 
Zirak Khan also joined him in the operations. Tughan, however, 
escaped to the territory of Jasrath Khokar, and Zirak Khan occupied 
the iqta of Tughan. 

In 824/1421 Khizr Khan marched towards Mewat. Persons in the 
fortress of Bahadur Nahir were besieged; those outside submitted and 
joined Khizr Khan. Khizr Khan razed tlie fortress of Kotla to the 
ground and then headed towards Gwalior, invested the fort and 
ravaged the country. The cdiicf of Gwalior paid tribute. He then 
marched to Etawah. Rai Sabir, the chief of Etawah, was dead; his 
son, however, offered fealty and paid the tribute {mal tva khidmatf). 

On 13 January 1421, Tajul Mulk, the talented wazir of Khizr 
Klian, died. Tlie Sultan appointed his eldest son, Mallkus Sharq 
Malik Sikandar, as his wazir. Within a few months of Tajul Mulk’s 
death, Khizr Khan also followed him to the grave on 17 Jamadi I 
824/20 May 1421. 

ESTIMATE OF KHIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan was a very capable and energetic ruler, who rose 
from a low position to the throne of Delhi by sheer dint of merit. 
The throne of Delhi was, however, in the midst of hostile elements. 
The Punjab and the regions of Katehr and Mewat presented dllRcult 
administrative problems. The rebels were considerably helped by 
the geographical features of the area and any decisive action against 
them was not possible. However with the help of his maliks, like 
Tajul Mulk, Zirak Khan, Khairuddin and a few others, he struggled 
hard to maintain the control of Delhi over these areas. But one 
cannot help feeling that Kliizr Khan was struggling in vain. Tlie 
situation was so unstable that as soon as the forces of Delhi relum- 
ed, the chiefs again adopted a rebellious attitude. However, he made 
a determined effort to reunite under the sultanat the whole tract of 
the country from Multan in the west to Kanauj in the east, and from 
the foot of the Himalayas in the north to the borders of Malwa. Ills 
administration also was just and generous. ‘People', writes Fcrislit.i, 
‘were happy and contented under his rule and so the young and the 
old, the slave and the free, condoled his death by wearing black 

garments.’^? 


27 TariJJi-{ Ferishia, 1, 163. 
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NOMINATION BY KHIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan had assigned tlie command of the western areas to his 
son, Malik Mubarak, in 1415, but it was only three days before his 
death tliat he nominated him as his heir-apparent and made him sit 
on tlie royal throne. His nomination had the approval of all the 
important amirs and maliks. When Kliizr lUian died, the people 
vowed allegiance to him afresh and he formally ascended die dirone 
on 19 Jainadi I 824/22 May 1421. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN REGION 

On ascending die throne Mubarak generally confiimed die amirs 
and malilcs in their former iqlas and assignments, but he made some 
readjustment also. The districts of Hisar-Firuzah and Hansi were 
taken from Malik Rajab Nadir and assigned to Maldcus Sharq Malik 
Buddh, a nephew of die Sultan.i Rajab was given an iqta in the shiq 
of Dipalpur. This adjustment was rendered necessary by die pres- 
sure of circumstances. The general situation of law and order in the 
north-western region and also in die Punjab was far from satisfac- 
toiA'’ and a strong hand was needed to deal with the recalcitrant 
elements. 

REBELLION OF JASRATH 

Soon after his accession Mubarak had to deal widi die rebellions 
of Jasradi ICliokar and Tughan Ra’is. 

Jasrath was the son2 of Shaiklia, a chief of die Kliokar tribe, who 
lived near Sialkot. When Timur was marching through southern 
Punjab, Jasrath cavalierly opposed him between Tulamba and Dipal- 
pur, but soon repented of his fooUiardy venture and escaped to 
Shaddia. After Timius cyclonic invasion had paral}'sed die ricket}’’ 
political structiue of northern India, Jasrath expanded his activities 
and occupied Lahore. His power was immensely increased when, in 
Jamadi I 823/May-June 1420, he participated in a civil war in 
Kashmir and his candidate, Sultan Zainul Abidin, emerged success- 
ful. He then began to thinlc of occupying die dirone of DeUii. Kliizr 

1 Mubarak Shahi, 193; Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 271, 

2 Muntakhahut Tatcarikh, I, 2S9; Yezdi, Zafar Norm, II, 169, Ferislita (I, 163), 
however, calls hini Shaikha’s brother. 
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Khans death provided the long-awaited opportunity to Jasrath. 
With help from Sultan Zaioul Abidin, he rushed from Sialkot and, 
crossing the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej, appeared before Rai 
Kamaluddin Ma'in at Talaundi^ and ravaged the whole territory 
from Ludhiana to Rupar. A few days later he recrossed the Sutlej and 
marched towards Jalandhar and invested Zirak Khan, Though he 
was resisted and opposed wherever possible, but in keeping with the 
traditions of the Saiyyid rulers, no attempt was made to reduce 
Jasrath to a position of complete obedience. Instead, an agreement 
was arrived at and it was decided that — (1) the Jalandhar fort would 
be vacated and left under the care of Tughan, (2) Zirak Khan would 
take a son of Tughan to Dellii, and (3) Jasrath would send tribute 
{khidmati) to Delhi and would himself return home. 

When the terms of the agreement had been finally agreed upon, 
Zirak Klian emerged from tiie fort of Jalandhar and encamped on 
the bank of Pisi, at a distance of about three karohs from the army 
of Jasrath. Jasiatli went back upon his phghted word, and when 
Zirak Klian came out of the fort on 4 June 1421, lie imprisoned him 
and took him to Ludhiana. lie then marched towards Sirhind on 
22 June 1421 and besieged Malik Sultan Shah Lodi, the amir of 
Sirhind. But Jasratli, despite all his efforts, could not capture the 
fort. When ^^ubarak came to know of these developments, he 
marched towards Sirhind in spite of ihc heavy rains. Avoiding an 
engagement with the Sultan of Dellii, Jasrath ^cll back on Ludhiana 
and released Zirak Khan.** Zirak immediately joined ^^ubarak at 
Samana. 

The Sultan now advanced towards Ludhiana, but Jasrath had 
already forded llie Sataldar (Sutlej) and had safely reached the 
other side of the river. To make it impossible for the Sultan to cross 
the river, he secured all the boats. On 9 October (Shaunval 11) 
Mubarak ordered some amirs — Malik Sikandar Tiihfa, Zirak Khan, 
Mahmud Hasan, Malik Kalu and others — to cross the river higher up 
at Rupar. Keeping himself by the river bank, Jasrath made a parallel 
move. But when news that the imperial forces had crossed the river 
reached him, lie did not risk an encounter and took to his licels. 
Mubarak’s forces pursued (he enemy. But Jasrath beat a hasty 
retreat towards Jalandhar and crossed the Bcas. When Mubarak’s 
army reached near the Dcas, Jasrath run towards the Ravi. Mubarak 
crossed the Bcas at the base of the hills and reached the Ravi near 

3 Talaundi li-s 20 miles S.W. of Ludhiana. 

4 Mubawfc Shahf, 196. Accoiding to Ferishta (I, 164) Zuak had himself mioased 
to escape from the custody of Jasrath. 
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Bhowa. Jasrath crossed die JanliaoS and entered Tilhar.6 With the 
help of Rai Bhim^ of Jammu, wlio acted as dieir guide, the forces of 
Delhi dashed furdier. The Sultan went across the Janhao and 
demolished Jasrath’s stronghold, Tilliar. Jasrath had been hunted 
from place to place and one of his strongholds had been dismantled, 
but he was far from being crushed. However, tliis campaign against 
Jasrath had an apparently successful end, and Mubarak returned to 
Lahore in Muliarram 825 (December 1421-January 1422). 

ATTEMPTS TO REHABILITATE AND 
GARRISON LAHORE 

On his return from die campaign against Jasrath, Mubarak Shah 
turned his attention to the restoration of die city of Laliore; it pre- 
sented. a deserted look at this time because after the holocaust of 
the Timurids, it had remained almost neglected. At the instance of 
Mubarak, die houses were reconstructed and repaired and die peo- 
ple were rehabilitated. It took nearly a mondi to repair the fort and 
die gates. The ic/fa of Lahore was then assigned to Malilcus Sharq 
Mahmud Hasan, and, in view of the strategic importance of die 
place and the recurring insunrections of the Kliokars and the Turk- 
bachas, a contingent of two thousand horse was also stationed diere. 
But Laliore was not destined to enjoy peace for long. 

CONFLICT WITH JASRATH 

In April-May 1422, Jasrath crossed the Janhao and the Ravi, 
appeared near Lahore widi a large number of footmen and mounted 
soldiers, and encamped near die tomb of Shaildi Husain Zanjani.8 
The Malikus Sharq challenged him and die two forces met on 
2 June. Jasradi was defeated in battle and was driven out of his 
mud fortifications, but he reappeared die next day. This time die 
struggle, which took place outside the fort, lasted for a month and 
five days, and Jasrath could not be decisively beaten. He went 

5 Mubarak Shahi, 197. Chinhab is meant. 

6 Ranking {Muntakhabut Tawarikh, I, 384) identifies it with the village Talwara 
on the right bank of the Chenab, just opposite to the town of Riasi. It lies in the 
hills about 50 miles north of Sialkot. See also K. S. Lai, Twilight of the Sultanat, 
321-22. 

7 Yahya Sirhindi (p. 197) gives the name as Bhilam and calls him viuqaadam of 
Jammu. Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i Akbari I, 272) gives the correct name, Bhim, and 
refers to him as the Raja of Jammu. 

8 One of the most venerated saints of Lahore. Shaikh Ah Hajvviri (author of 
Kadiful Mtthjub) and Shaikh Zanjani were disciples^ of the^ same pir and came to 
Lahore during the later Ghaznavid period. See Fawa idtil Fuad, (Lahore ed. 1966), o'!. 
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towards Kalanaur^ where Rai Bhim, who had come to support the 
royal forces, checked and opposed him. But the encounter remained 
indecisive. Jasrath then turned to the banks of the Beas in order to 
recruit a new army from the Khokars. But while Jasrath was trying 
to muster his forces and strike again at Lahore, reinforcements 
arrived from Delhi under Sikandar Tuhfa. Jasrath was quick to 
appreciate the strengtir of the combined forces of Mahmud and 
Sikandar and fled to ll>c hills of Tilhar.io But the forces of Delhi 
did not give up pursuit. 

Malik Rajab (amir of Dipalpur), Mahk Sultan Shah Lodi (amir of 
Sirhind; and Rai Firuz Mqan joined Sikandar Tuhfa in his 
operations against Jasrath, who had now become a serious problem 
for the Saiyyid authority in the Punjab. Wlicn this army rcacncd the 
frontiers of Jammu, Rai Bhim also joined it. 'fliis army of several 
amirs of the Punjab tlien turned to Liibore. Mubara!; sent a farman 
to Malik Mahmud Ilasan to go to Jalandhar to reinforce and recoup 
himself and then return to deal with Jasratli. The oIBce of the wazir 
was assigned to Malikus Sharq Sarwarul Mulk, and the ofBcc of 
shahna to one of his sons. 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST KATE II n AND KAMPJL 

In Dccember*January 1422-23 (Muliarram 826), Mubarak turned 
towards Katelir, and e.xacted revenue and taxes {mol tea tnahml) 
from there, hfahabat Khan, amir of Badaun, wlio had become 
panicky during the lime of Khizr Khan, came and offered homage to 
him. The Sultan then marched towards the territory of the Rathors 
and punished rebels and miscreants. ITc stayed on the bank of the 
Ganges for a few days. Mubariz, Zirak Khan and Kamal Klian were 
left at KampiRt in order to deal with the Rathors. 

Tbc chief of Elawali, son of Rai Sabir, who had once moved 
about with Mubarak in his suite, fled away in alarm when he heard 
of these operations. Malik Khairuddin Khani was sent to pursue 
him with a /arge army, huf farted (o overtake him. Kfi a iradd/n, 
however, laid waste llie territory of the Rai and descended upon 
Etawah where the rebel chief had shut himself up. Mubarak also 
hastened to reach Etawah. The Rai was forced to submit and 
promised to pay the revenue {mal tea kbulmatf) as usual. In April 
142-3, Sultan Mubarak returned to Delhi. Tlie office of ariz-i mamalik 

0 KaUnaur is 17 miles west of Cunla^ur tois-n. 

10 Mubarak Shahi, 109. 

11 In Famdchabad district. 
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was taken from Malik Khairuddin Kliani and entmsted to Malikus 
Sliarq Mahmud Hasan. 12 

BATTLE against JASRATH 

Almost at the same time when Mubarak was settling the affairs 
of Etawali, a battle was fought between Jasratii Khokar and Rai 
Bhim. The Rai was defeated and slain in the conflict and Jasratii got 
hold of an enormous booty, horses and equipment. Emboldened by 
tliis success, he increased the area of his activities in the Punjab, 
entered into an alliance with the Mughal princes of Kabul and sack- 
ed Dipalpur and Lahore. Malik Sikandar prepared to chase him, 
but he quicldv returned, avoiding anv encounter. At this time news 
arrived that Shaikli Alil2 ^as marching from Kabul in order to 
pillage the iqtas of Bhakkar and Siwistan. The situation in tlie 
Punjab and Sind demanded immediate action, and Sultan Mubarak 
placed the districts of Multan and Siwistan under the charge of 
Malikus Sliarq Malik Malimud Hasan, whom only a few montlis 
earlier he had appointed ariz-i mamalik in place of Malik Kliairuddiu 
Khani. 

MALIK ?kl A H M U D HASAN IN M U L T A N 

Malik Mahmud Hasan reached Multan with a large arm)'' and 
restored the confidence and morale of the people, who had suffered 
a lot during those days. His keen interest in the welfare of the people 
endeared him to all and sundr}’’, while his lavish rewards, pensions 
and allowances’ won over the leaders to the side of Mubarak Shah. 
He repaired the fortress of Multan and strengthened its defences. A 
large arm)' was also recniited to meet any threat of invasion. Thus 
he established peace and order in that area and created conditions 
in which the people could flourish and prosper.i-t The situation in 
the north-western frontier eased for the time being. 

ALP khan’s ATTACK ON GWALIOR 

While the affairs of the Punjab were absorbing the attention of 
the Sultan of Dellii, Alp Klian, ruler of Dhar, attacked Gwalior. The 
Sultan immediately marched to deal witli him. He exacted tribute 
{muhlighi mal loa khidmati) from the chief of Bayana on the way 
and then proceeded to meet Alp Khan. Alp Khan had secured the 
usual fords of the Chambal, but Mubarak managed to cross tlie river 

12 Ibid., 201. 

13 Shaikh Ali was the naib of Kabul, first under Suyurgatmish Mirza, son of 
Shahrukh, and later under Suyurgatmish’s son, Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli. 

14 Ibid., 202. 
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suddenly at an unguarded place. Malik Mahmud Hasan and Nusrat 
Khan also joined tfte Sultan. They plundered the baggage of Alp 
Khan. Some soldiers of Alp’s army were caught and brought in fet- 
ters before the Sultan, but be set them free. Next day Alp Khan 
made overtures for peace and the Sultan agreed as he thought that 
Alp Khan had been thoroughly broken and could not rise again. Alp 
was to quit Gwalior forthwith and had to pa)' tribute {khidmali) to 
the Sultan of Dellii. The Sultan stayed for some time on the banks 
of the Chambal to set affairs in order. He extracted revenues (mal 
tea mahsjil) from that area and returned to Delhi in Rajab 827/ 
May 1424. 

In Muharram 828/Novembcr-Dcccmber 1424, Mubarak went to 
Kalehr. WTien he reached the bank of the Ganges, Rai Har Singh 
joined him and was honoured on tliat account, but as he had not 
paid his tribute for three years, he was detained for a time, probably 
till he had cleared the outstanding dues. The Sultan crossed the 
Ganges and punished rebeb and miscreants. He then proceeded to 
the foot of the Kumaon hills and remained there for some time, but 
05 it was too cold there, he turned homewards along the banks of the 
Rahib. He then crossed the Ganges near Kampil and proceeded 
towards Kanauj. But on account of a severe famine he did not push 
ahead. 

/ 

REVOLT IN ME WAT 

The Mewatis having risen in rebellion, the Sultan marched against 
them and carried fire and sword through their countrw Tlie Nfewatis 
devastated their own land and took refuge in Jahrah,l5 which was an 
invulnerable retreat The imperial forces fell short of provisions and 
retired to the capital without achieving anything. 

A year later, in 142o, the Sultan again proceeded to Xiewat, 
because the area was far from being settled. The Mewali chiefs — 
Jallu and Qaddu, grandsons of Babadur^^Nahir — having destroyed 
dieif” plafe refuge in the hills oT^rndur^B After a siege of 

several days during which the forces of Mubarak pressed hard, the 
Mewati chiefs made off to the hilk of Alwar. Mubarak razed to the 
ground the fort of Indur and proceeded to Alwar in pursuit of the 
rebel chiefs. Jallu and Qaddu shut themselves up in the Alwar fort. 
The imperial forces, however, pressed hard upon them and the 

15 Ibid., 2(M. In all proljability the place meant u Tijara. See also Ifodivala, 403. 

16 According to Elliot, Indur lies on the western brow of the Mewat hills be- 
tween Nub and Kotia, 8 miles south of Koh. (Elliot, Hucer, II, 100). Its fort, which 
stood on the top of a biP, wns a stronghold cf the hlewatis. See also Fowlett, Gazftlf^ 
of Altcof, 134-85. 
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Mewati cliiefs were forced to surrender. But Qaddu again showed 
signs of rebellion by trying to escape to his hill-retreats; he was, 
consequently, thrown into prison and Mewat was ravaged. The scar- 
city of supplies, however, obliged the Sultan to return to the capital. 

BAY AN. A AND GWALIOR 

In the closing months of 1426 (Muharram 830) Mubarak Shah 
proceeded towards Bayana. Muhammad Khan (son of Auhadi Khan), 
tlie amir of Bayana, .shut himself up in his fort built on the top of a 
hill. For sixteen days he stood a siege, but on 31 January 1427 (2 Rabi 
II 830) the Sultan ascended tlie hill by a pathway situated in its 
rear. 17 When Muhammad Klian came to know of tlii.s, he got nervous, 
begged for mercy and submitted. The cash, valuables, arms, horses 
and equipment, whicli he had stored in the fort, were all surrendered 
as tia'l ba/iaJS The family of Muhammad Khan was taken out of the 
fort and sent to Delhi to be lodged in the kitshak of Jahan Panah. The 
shiq of Bayana was entrusted to Malik Muqbil, a slave of the Sultan. 
Malik Kliairuddin Tulifa was appointed as the Sultan’s deputy and 
the pargana of Sikiii^ was entrusted to his care. 

Mubarak then proceeded towards Gwalior. The rais of Gwalior, 
Thankir and Ghandwar submitted and paid the revenue and tlie tri- 
bute {mal tea inahsid wa khidmati) according to the old law {qomind 
qadim). The Sultan returned to Delhi in March 1427 and made certain , 
readjustments in tlie administration of the frontier iqtas. Malikus 
Sharq Mahmud Hasan was assigned the iqta of Hisar-Fiinzah and 
Malikus Sharq Rajab Nadira was given charge of the iqta of Multan. 

Shortly afterwards Muhammad Klian escaped from Delhi and 
went to Mewat. His family and dependants, who were living at 
different places, joined him. While in Mewat he came to know about 
the departure- of Malik Muqbil, along with his contingent, from 
Bayana to Mahr Mahawan. Malik Hiaimddin Tulifa was in charge of 
the fort; otherwise tlie region of Bayana was witliout any effective 
protection. Muliammad Klian took advantage of the situation and 
rushed to Bayana, where he was joined by his former supporters. 
Within a few days he occupied tlie fort.20 

Mubarak Shah took back Bayana from Malik Muqbil and entiaisted 

17 According to Ferishta (I, 165) some deserters had indicated this secret passage 
to the Sultan. 

18 War-cost, literally a tribute which a king e.xacted from the ruler of a place 
in passing by, being the price of the shoes of the horse on which he was riding at 
the time, 

19 18 miles west of Agra. 

20 Mubarak Shahi, 206. 
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it to Malik Mubariz wlh mstmctions to deal with Muhammad Klian 
effectively. As soon as Muhammad Khan heard about the arrival of 
the imperialists, he shut himself in the fort and Malik Mubariz 
took possession of the entire tcrritoi)' of Bayana. Entrusting the 
defence of the place to some of his followers, ^iuhammad Khan ran 
away to join Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi.2l Sultan Mubarak had planned 
to visit Bayana and set its affairs in order, when he heard about tlie 
movements of Ibrahim Sharqi and changed his mind. 

CONFLICT WITH IBRAHIM SHARQI 

Qadir Khan, amir of Kalpi, reported to Delhi the details of the 
movements of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, who had laid waste Bhungaon22 
and was proceeding towards Badaun. Mubarak Shah forded the Jumna 
at Nuh-Patal, sacked Charfolt and proceeded towards the qasba of 
Atrauli.23 Meanwhile Mukhtas Khan, brother of Ibrahim Sharqi, 
reached the skirts {hudiid) of Elawah with a big force, Mubarak at 
once detached a contingent of 10,000 from his army and despatched 
it against Mukhtas Khan under the leadership of Malikus Sharq 
Mahmud Hasan. Mukhtas Khan came to know ot this, and before the 
Delhi forces could reach him, he rejoined the comp of Ibrahim. 
Mahmud made many efforts to attack the Sharqi camp at night, but 
did not succeed on account of the alertness of the enemy. Ibraliim 
Sharqi then advanced to Buihanabad in Etawah district. Mubarak 
pitched his camp in the qasba of Bain Kota, a short distance from 
the enemy camp. Ibrahim, however, decided to retire to Rapri24 from 
where he proceeded towards Bayana and encamped at the bank of 
the Kanbhir. Mubarak Shah followed him, and crossing the Jumna 
at Chandwar, halted at a short distance from the enemy camp. After 
twenty-two days of minor skirmishes Uie hvo armies came into conflict 
on 24 March ,1428 (7 Jamadi II 831). On 3 April Sultan Ibraliim 
Sharqi forded the river at Gudrang. and returned to his lerritoiy. 
Mubarak followed him up to Gudrang, but gave up further pursuit. 

Having satisSed himself that the Sharqi menace had disappeared, 
at least for the time being, Mubarak proceeded towards llathiyakant, 
and after realizing tribute and taxes {mal tco malisul tea khidmati] 
from the Rai of Gwalior and other nus, he marched on to Bayana. 
^^uhammad Khan Auhadi, who bad sided with the Sharqi Sultan, 

21 Ibid., 206. 

22 0? miles cast cf Malopcii. Hubarai; Shahl bas Bhubaata' (p. 207), iluTiiaihabut 
TincarHh bas Bhunaimm. 

22 It lies 16 miles NJl. of Aligath, In Albar's time it n'as a maftal ia ssihu Koil 
(AVn. II, 186; Imp. Gaz., I, ISO). 

24 In Sbibobabad tabsQ of Mainpuri £st^. « 
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shut himself up in his fortress situated on a hill-top 25 Mubarak 
besieged the fortress for a week and created such a situation that 
Muliammad Klian had to seek his mercy. Sultan ^Mubarak agreed to 
forgh'e him and witlidrew his forces from the siege of the fortress. 
Muliammad Klian Auhadi came out of the fortress and went to 
Mewat. The Sultan stayed on at Bayana for a few days and made 
aiTangements for its defence. Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan 
was appointed governor of Bayana and its adjoining territories. 
Mubarak returned to Dellii on 30 May 1428 (1.5 Shaban 831). 

C AGAINST THE MEWAT I S 

In July-August 1428, Sultan Mubarak decided to take firm action 
against the Mewatis, who had sided with the ^ht U'Oi ruler ^nd were 
persisting in their hostile attitude. He executed Malik Qaddu Mewati 
on the cliarge of having exchanged presents anct~'€ivv6y5~wltli the 
Sharqi ruler. Malik Sanvarul Mulk was ordered to lay waste tlieir 
strongholds. This teirified tlie other chiefs of the area. Jalal Khan, 
brother of Malik Qaddu, and otlier chiefs, viz. Alimad Khan, Malik 
Fakhruddin, Malik Ali and tlieir kinsmen, shut themselves up in the 
Indur fort. MTien Sarwarul Mulk pressed hard, the besieged offered 
to pay tribute. Sanvarul Mulk then returned to the capital. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE KHOKARS 

111 August-September 1428 (Ziqad 831), Jasrath Kliokar besieged 
Kalanaur. Mah'k Sikandar Tuhfa, amii’ of Lahore, marched towards 
Kalanaur to reliei^e the besieged. Jasrath gave up the siege and 
moved forward to meet Malik Sikandar Tuhfa. In tlie conflict that 
ensued, Mahk Sikandar was defeated and fell back on Lahore. Jasrath 
sacked Jalandhar but failed to retain it and retired to Kalanaur. The 
news of this setback alanned Sultan Mubarak. He issued immediate 
order to Majlis-i A’ali Zirak Klian, amir of Samana, and Islam Klian, 
amir of Sirhind, to proceed to tlie help of Malilc Sikandar. In the 
meantime Malik Sikandar had left Lahore for Kalanaur. He challenged 
Jasratli near Kangra and defeated his army. All the booty that 
Jasrath had obtained from Jalandhar, was scattered, and he 
hastily retreated towards Tilhar. Malik Sikandar returned victorious 
to Lahore. But Jasrath was far from being annihilated. He './as as 
potential and serious a danger for Mubarak as ever before. 

M E \y-ArTT,S__AJ3^I N 

■"'^^^The activities of the recalcitrant Mewatis again attracted the 
attention of Sultan Mubarak. He pitched his tent near the Hauz-i 

25 Mubarak Shahi, 209, 
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Khas, where amirs and maliks from different parts joined him. From 
there he proceeded to the ktishak of Mahendwari and established his 
headquarters there. Jalal MianMgwati and others realized the gravity 
of the situation and^ paid *the~ revenue, presents and tribute {trial tea 
mahsul tcc khidmaii) due from them- In July-August 1429 (Shawval 
&32) the Sultan returned to Delhi, and during that year he did not go 
on any other campaign. During this time news arrived that Malik 
Rajab Nadira, amir of Multan, had ejqjired. The Sultan assigned the 
iqta of Multan to Malik-us Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan and conferred 
upon him the title of Imadul Mulk.26 

THE GWALIOR CAMPAIGN 

In 1429-SO Sultan Mubarak proceeded to Gwalior, chastized the 
rebels there, and then pushed ahead towards IIathiyakant.27 The Rai 
of Hathiyakant was defeated and fled to Jalbahar at the foot of the 
hills. The Sultan followed him and punished the people of Jalbahar for 
supporting the rebels. He then proceeded to Rapri. The iqta of Rapri 
was taken from the son of Hasan KJian and was made over to the 
son of Malik Hamza. The Sultan returned to the capital in March- 
April 1430 (Rajab 833). During the return journey Saiyyid Salim 
fell ill and expired. 

REVOLT OF THE SONS OF SAITYID SALIM 

In June-July 1430 (Shawval 8-33), the Sultan had to deal with a 
revolt in which the sons of an old ser\'anl of the state — Saiyyid Salim 
— were involved. Saiswid Salim, who died in March 14-30, had held 
iqtas in the Doab and Sirhind under Kliizr Klian, and was assigned 
the khitla of Sarsutps and the iqta of Amroha bv Sultan Mubarak. 
The Saiyyid was an extremely avaricious man and had hoarded enor- 
mous quantities of cash, com and other commodities in the fort of 
Tabarhinda.29 On his death, Mubarak distributed his iqtas and 
parganas among his sons. Tlie eldest son got the title of Sanwid Khan 
and the youngest was given the title of Shujaul Mulk. Rut Uie ambi- 
tions of the descendants of Safyvid Salim lemained unsatisfied. In 
June 1430 (Shawnval 833), Paulad Turk-bacha (a slave of Saiv^ad 
Salim) rebelled at Tabarhinda. Mubarak imprisoned the sons of the 
late Sah'jid and sent Malik Yusuf Sanvar and Rai Hinu BhallpO to 
allure Paulad to their side and get hold of the Saiyyid's wealth. 

26 Ibid.. 213-14. 

27 ActtJTtlmg to Abu) Fazl, the diirf town of BiiaJawar, a 6utrict S£. of Agra- 

2S Sirsa, a diitrict in Iluar division, betwera the rivers Sudej and Chagbar. 

29 Muboralc Shohi, 214. 

SO Ibid, 215. 
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Paulad, however, played a treacherous game, and lulling the Delhi 
officers into a false sense of security, made an unexpected attack. The 
imperial army was defeated; all its baggage and cash were looted by 
Paulad and it ignominiously retired to Sarsuti. 

The news of this defeat upset Mubai-ak and he decided to march 
against Paulad in person. He started for Tabarhinda and by quick 
marches reached tlie region of Sarsuti. Paulad shut himself up in 
the fort of Tabarhinda. He had abundant resources at his disposal and 
could stand a long siege. Zirak Klian, Malik Kalu, Islam Khan and 
Kamal Klian besieged the fort of Tabarhinda. Malikus Sharq Imadul 
Mulk Mahmud Hasan, the amir of Multan, was summoned from 
Multan to help and adwse on the question of dealing with Paulad. 
In tlie meantime Paulad made an overture, saying that he had faith 
in Imadul Mulk and tliat if the latter accompanied him, he would 
submit to the Sultan. Thereupon Mubarak Shah sent Imadul Mulk to 
tire Tabarhinda fort. 

Paulad came out of his shelter and met Imadul Mulk and Malik 
Kalu in front of tire gate. It was agreed that on tire following day 
Paulad would come out of the fort and pay his respects to the Sultan. 
But some people of his army told Paulad tlrat tliere was danger for 
him in tlris arrangement. Consequently he made up his mind to hold 
out. The Sultan could not stay long as affairs in other parts of the 
kingdom needed his atteirtion. He sent back Imadul Mulk to Multan 
and returned to Delhi. He, however, left specific orders for Klran-i 
Azam Islam Klran, Kamal Klian and Rai Firuz Miyan to continue tire 
investment of Tabarhinda and bring Paulad to book. Malikus Sharq 
Imadul Mulk again came to Tabarhinda and made such detailed 
arrangements for tire siege tlrat not a soul could come out. After 
making tlrese arrangements, he returned to Multan. Paulad persisted 
in his resistance for six months, and even secured tire assistance of 
Shaikh Ali of Kabul by offering him cash and presents. 

INCURSION OF SHAIKH ALI OF KABUL 

Shaikh Ali reached India in February-March 1431 (Jamadi II 834) 
and tire Klrokars joined hands with him. Amir Muzaffar, a nephew of 
Shaikh Ali, and Khajeka, a nephew of Jasrath Khokar, collected a 
large force from Seor and Salwant^i in order to strengthen tlre^army 
of Shaikh Ali. When he reached Tabarhinda, Islam Khan, Karrial 
Khan and other amirs raised the siege and retired to their own 
territories. Paulad came out of the fort and paid 2 lakhs of tankas to 
Shaikh Ali. Shaikh Ah left Tabarhinda, but carried away with him 


81 Tbid., Zll. 
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the women and children of Paulad. He stayed in India for twenty 
days and during this period he plundered and devastated the territory 
of Rai Firuz and the iqta of Jalandhar, besides other towns and 
villages. Imadul Mulk proceeded to Tulamba and desired to challenge 
Shaikh Ah, but instructions were received from Mubarak advising 
him to return to Multan and avoid an encounter with Shaikh Ali. 
Emboldened by this lukewarm policy of Mubarak, Shaikh AU pro- 
ceeded to Multan and reached there on 7 May 1431 (24 Sha'ban 
834). 

Imadul Mulk sent Malik Sultan Shah Lodi to act as a piquet. In 
an encounter that took place on 15 May 1431, Lodi was Idlled, and 
Shaikh Ali occupied Khusrauabad and reached near the Namazgah 
of Multan. But Imadul Mulk rose equal to the occasion and inflicted 
a severe defeat on Shaikh AIL 

Mubarak realized the gravity of the situation and sent reinforce- 
ments to Imadul Mulk. Khan-i Azam Falh Khan, Zirak Khan, Malik 
Kalu, Islam Khan, hfalik Yusuf Sarwar, Khan-i Azam Kamal 
Khan, Rai Henu Zulji Bhatti^i joined Imadul Mulk in his defence 
arrangements. They attacked die army of Shaikli AJi, who found 
himsdf in a very difficult situation. Imadul Niulk's soldiers killed and 
plundered many of his men, while some of them were drowned in the 
Jhelum. Shaikh Ali and Amir Muzaffar, however, managed to swim 
across the river and reached the qasba of Scor. Enormous booty in 
the form of horses, equipment, etc. fell into the hands of the forces 
of Delhi. Describing the result of the encounter, Yahya Sirhincli 
remarks : ‘Such a dire calamity never befell any (invading) army on 
any previous occasion, or in any other reign. Tliose who ran to the 
river were drowned, and tliose who fought were killed; so neither 
fight nor flight pio%'cd of any avail.'®^ Imadul Mulk Malik .Mahmud 
Hasan and other maliks pursued Shaikh Ali up to Scor, but lie eluded 
their grasp and escaped to Kab\d. Amir Muzaffar relied upon his 
resources and shut himself up in the fort of Seor. In tlic meantime 
orders were received from Mubarak Shah directing the forces to raise 
tlie siege of Scor. 

Soon after Shaikli All’s departure from India, Sultan Mubarak 
decided upon reorganizing the administration of Multan. So he took 
over the iqta of Multan from Imadul Mulk Mahmud Hasan and 
assigned it to Malik Kliairuddin Khani. Tliis transfer was, in the 
opinion of Yahya Sirhindi, imprudent and ill-advised as it led to 
rebellion in Mifltan.^^ 

32 Ibid., 220. 

S3 Ibid.. 221.22. 

34 Ibid., 223. 
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REVOLT OF JASRATH 

In November-December 1431 (Rabi I 835) while Malik Sikandar 
Tuhfa was proceeding towards Jalandhar, Jasrath Khokar unexpected- 
ly appeared before him with a large arm)'. Sikandar fought against 
him with the small force he had and was defeated. Jasrath imprisoned 
him and marched towards Laliore and besieged tire Lalrore fort. 
Sai) 7 id Najmuddin, a lieutenant of Sikandar, and xMalik Kliushldrabar, 
his slave, put up a stout resistance and held the fort. In tire meantime 
Shaikh Ali reappeared and began ravaging the environs of Multan. 
He perpetrated great atrocities on tire inhabitants and levelled the 
fortress of Tularaba witlr the ground. Referring to the atrocities com- 
mitted on the people of Tulamba by Shaikh Ali, Yahva Sirhindi 
observes : ‘Though many of the- inhabitants of the qcisha belonged 
either to the families of itlama, qazis or Saiyyids, that accursed, heart- 
less wretch did rrot show any considcratioir for the Musalmans and 
did rrot even fear Divine wrath. Youirg women and children v'ere 
taken from their families and dragged to his house; of the males, 
some were put to tire sword, otlrers were let off.’35 

While tire storm created by Jasrath and Shaiklj Ali had not sub- 
sided, Paulad Turk-bacha marched out of Tabarhinda and started 
devastating the territory of Rai Firuz. Rai Fiiaiz was killed while 
deferrding his place and Paulad took his head to Tabarhinda. When 
news of tlrese reverses reached Sultan Mubarak, he started for Lalrore 
and Multan in Januaiy-February 1432 (Jamadi I 855), and sent Malik 
Sarrvarul MuUi^G as an advance-guard to put down the rebellion. On 
hearing of the arrival of tire imperial forces at Samana, Jasrath raised 
the siege of the Lahore fort and retreated to his hill-fort of Tilhar, 
carrying Malik Sikandar with him. Shaiklr Ali also decided to avoid 
an encourrter witlr the forces of Delhi and retired to Bartut.S7 

It had become tire practice of Sultan Mubarak to change the 
iqtadars of Multan and Lahore after every serious insurrection. He 
deprived Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk of the iqta of Lalrore and 
assigned it to Klran-i Azam Nusrat Klran Gurgandaz. Sarwarul Mulk 
brought tire family of Shamsul Mulk out of the fort of Lalrore and 
sent it to tire capital. The fort of Lahore and tire iqta of Jalandlrar 
came under Nusrat Khan. 

In July-August 1432 (Zil Hij 83-5) Jasrath marched towards Lalrore 
at the head of a huge army. Nusrat Khan challenged and defeated 

35 Ibid., 224. 

36 Ibid., 225. - . i. nf i 

87 Ibid., 225. Professor Hodivala suggests that the place meant is, perhaps, Marcot 

or Marwat, now a tahsil in Bannu district in Western Pakistan (409). 
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him. During this time the Sultan remained encamped at Panipat, 
ready to march to any disturbed area. 

In May 14-32 (Ramazan 835) the Sultan sent Malikus Sharq Imadul 
Mulk to Bayana and Gwalior in order to chastize the rebels. 

In Augusl-September 1432 (Muharram 836) the Sultan started for 
Samana in order to punish the contumacious people of that region. 
He, however, encamped at Panipat and sent Sarwarul Mulk against 
Tabarhinda, which was ably defended by Paulad Turk-bacha. 
Sarwarul Mulk placed Zirak f^an, Islam Khan and Malik Raja in 
command and then proceeded to Panipat in order to see the Sultan. 
The campaign did not make any progress. The Sultan gave up his 
idea of proceeding in that direction and for the time being was 
satisfied with making some changes in assignments. The iqtas of 
Lahore and Jalandhar were withdrawn from the control of Xusrat 
Khan and assigned to Malik Ilahdad Kaka Lodi. WTicn Ilahdad 
reached Jalandliar, Jasrath crossed the Beas and reached Bajwara. In 
the battle that followed, Malik Ilalidad was defeated and retired to 
Kolhi at the foot of the hills. 

PAIGX AGAINST MEW AT 

In October-November 1432 (Rabi I 8-36) the Sultan proceeded 
tmvards the hills of Mewat, and reached Ta'oru.^ Talal Khan Mewati 
shut himself up in tlie almost impregnable rdTr-oT—lTKlupr^ie 
Sultan thought of investing the fort but Jalal Klian set fire to it and 
set out for Kotla. The enormous quantities of com and equipment 
which Jalal had accumulated fell into the hands of the Sultan. 
Mubarak, however, proceeded to T/jarah and devastated the area of 
MewaL Jalal Khan decided to submit and paid tribute and taxes 
{mal xca mahsul).^^ At Tijarah Imadul Mulk also joined him and 
brought a strong force from Bayana. The Sultan then sent an etpedi- 
tion against Gwalior and Etawab under Malik Kamalul Mulk.^*^ 

SHAIKH AKl AGAIN 

Soon afterwards reports were received about Shaikh Ali’s invasion 
of Tabarhinda. Mubarak became apprehensive, for he feared that the 
amirs might abandon the siege as uiey had done before. So Imadul 
Mulk was despatched to help them. Shaikh Ali marched rapidiv from 
Seor and reached Lahore. .Malik Yusuf Sarwar, Malik Ismail and 
Malik Raja, who were In charge of Oie defence of Lahore, shut them- 
selves up in the fort, but when the people of Lahore showed slackness 

38 ifuharak 227 

39 Ibid^ 227 . 

40 JhUL. 227 . - - ‘ . . 
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in keeping watch at night, Malik Yusuf Sarwar and Ismail left the 
city by night and fled. Shaikh Ali, who came to know of their escape, 
sent an army to chase them. Some soldiers were killed by the forces 
of Shaikli AJi. Malik Raja was taken prisoner. The next da)' ‘all the 
Musalmans of tire city’ were made prisoners. Shaikh Ali stayed in 
Laliore for some time and renovated tlie fort. Then leaving behind a 
guard of 2,000 soldiers, he marched towards Dipalpur. Malik Yusuf 
Sarwar was about to abandon the fort of Dipalpur when Malikus 
Sharq Imadul Mulk sent his brother, Malik Alimad, with a large 
army to his assistance. As Shaikh Ali was afraid of Malikus Sharq, he 
did not stay at Dipalpur. 

In January-February 1433 (Jamadi II 836) Mubarak marched to 
Samana where he was joined by Malikus Sharq Kamalul Mulk. Then 
he proceeded by way of Sunam to tlie vicinit)' of Talaundi.41 Imadul 
Mulk and Ham Khan Lodi, who had been sent to Tabarhinda, joined 
tire Sultan. Other amirs were also directed to remain near the fort. The 
Sultan then started in pursuit of Shaikli Ali, who fled. Malikus Sharq 
was sent to chase him but Shaikli Ali abandoned his horses and 
equipment and escaped. A nephew of Shaildi Ali, Amir Muzaffar, 
defended the fort of Seor for a month, but at last started negotiations. 
In April-May 1433 (Shawwal 836) he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Mubarak’s adopted son, paid a large tribute and made his peace 
with the Sultan of Delhi. The Mughals, who had been besieged in 
Laliore, capitulated to Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk, who occupied 
the fort.'42 Shaikli Ali was not heard of afterwards. After the success- 
ful Seor campaign, tlie Sultan left his army, elephants. and tents at 
Dipalpur and went to Multan to visit tlie tombs of eminent saints. 
Subsequently he made some administrative changes in order to 
strengdien the frontier defences, and returned to Dellii. 

CURTAILMENT OF THE AUTHORITY OF 
SARWARUL MULK AND ITS REACTIONS 

The Sultan withdrew tlie zqfas of Lahore and Jalandhar from 
Shamsul Mulk and entrusted them to Imadul Mulk. Bayana was 
taken from Imadul Mulk and given to Shamsul Mulk. 

Since Sarwarul Mulk could not look after every aspect of the 
functions connected with tlie wizarat, the duties of isJiraf (auditing) 
were taken from him and assigned to Kamalul Mulk. But tliis arrange- 
ment led to bitterness and conflict. When the officers and^ superin- 
tendents of the various departments started consulting Kamal, it 

41 Ibid., 229 . 

42 Ibid., 230 . 
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excited feelings of revenge and retaliation in the heart of Sarwarul 
Mulk, who also had a previous grudge on account of the resumption 
of his iq(a of Dipalpur. He started tliinking in terms of a coup 
{inqilab-i mtd/:),43 and created a circle of supporters, which comprised 
of ‘some treacherous infidels, such as the sons of Kanku and Kajo 
Khattri, whose families since the days of their ancestors had received 
patronage and protection from the royal house, and each of whom 
possessed plenty of attendants, territory and power; and some 
treacherous Muslims also, like Niiran Sadr, the naib-i arz-i mamdlik, 
Qazi Abdus Samad, the hhas hnjib and others.’**'* All these elements 
were on the look out for an opportunity to carry through their designs. 

While Sarwarul Mulk was busy hatching conspiracies against him, 
the Sultan himself was busy in founding a new city. On 1 November 
14.33 (17 Rabi I 837) he laid the foundations of ^^uba^akabad and 
made elaborate arrangements for the construction of buildings. In 
the same month news arrived of the reduction of the fort of Tabar- 
hinda and the death of Paulad, whose head was sent to the Sultan. 
Mubarak snatched some time from his constructional preoccupations 
and proceeded to Tabarliinda to settle its affairs. But he soon returned 
to ^Iubarakabad and again devoted himself to watching the rise of 
the new city. 

ASSASSINATION OF MUBARAK 

Probably the Sultan's brief absence from the capital provided 
Sarwarul Mulk with an opportunity to complete his plans. On 
19 February 1434 (9 Rajab 8-37) when the Sultan was preparing to 
go for his Friday prayers, Miran Sadr, in league w'ith Sanvarul Mulk, 
craftily removed the royal guard and brought armed horsemen on 
pretence of leave-taking. Tlic Sultan was caught unawares. Sidhipal, 
grandson of Kajo, came forward and killed the Sultan with liis sword 
and javelin.45 According to Yahva Sirhindi, Mubarak ruled for 
seventeen rears, three months and sixteen days.**^ 

Mubarak Shah had to wield the sceptre under very lr)’ing cir- 
cvrm<vtanccs. lUs reign of seventeen years was a period of ceaseless 
military operations in Katehr, in hfewat and in the north-easleni 
region. He tried his best but failed to achieve anything solid and 
substantial.' The cause is not difficult to discern. Under Fintz Shah's 
system all services under the government had been declared perma- 
nent and hereditary. Firuz Shah could lay down the law, but its 

43 Ibid . 232. 

44 Ibid., 232. 

43 Ibid., 234.33. 

48 Ibid., 233. 
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implementation was iii the hands of others. So, first, owing td the 
corruption of Bashir Sultani, the minister of war, and his subordinates, 
who misappopriated the salaries of the soldiers, the invincible army 
of Dellii disappeared, and the central government had no physical 
means left for keeping control over the rulers of the great provinces. 
These rulers had been made hereditary, but very naturally if they 
allowed tlie offices of tlieir subordinates also to become hereditary, 
their influence, power and income would vanish. Alauddin Bahmani 
of the Deccan had to answer the question before Firuz Shah had set 
his evil example at Delhi. As has been shown in tlie chapter on the 
Bahmani kingdom, Alauddin Balimani claimed and exercised all tlie 
powers which tlie traditions of Muslim kingship, including die tradi- 
tions of Delhi, had given to the sultan; he had to execute two of his 
highest officers to publish tlie fact that he possessed tliese powers, but 
in die case of junior officers, transfei-s, dismissals and minor punish- 
ments were enough. 

The same problem had to be faced by the founders of die inde- 
pendent dynasties of Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur, Bengal, Kliandesli and 
Maabar. When the rulers of these regions declared dieir independ- 
ence by striking their coins and putting their names in the Khutba, 
it meant, among odier diings, a notice to all holders of iqtas and 
offices within dieir sovereign control that dieir iqtas and offices were 
now held at the sultan’s pleasure and not by hereditary right. As 
the chapters devoted to die provincial histories will show, these 
provincial kings took good care to establish their power over the 
administrative machine — including die power of dismissing and 
executing the holders of the iqtas, if necessary — before laying claim 
to kingship. The matter had to be arranged carefully and cautiously; 
both public opinion and the opinion among the mass of the iqtadars 
had to be won over, and it had to be proved that the only alternative 
to the prowncial sultanat was complete anarchy. There was no rush 
to declarations of independence among the provincial governors. 

Nowhere was the position so bad as at Delhi. The governors of 
die great provinces apparently did not accept in its fullness the 
hereditary principle of Firuz Shah, for diis would have made it 
impossible for them to carry on their government. But the Tughluq 
kings of Delhi had lost the power and dignity which die provincial 
governors still possessed. One of them had been beheaded and his 
severed head displayed in public; others had been driven away or 
else deprived of all power while still supposed to reign. Consequently, 
it was hardest to restore die royal prestige at Delhi. 

Like the founders of other dynasties, Kliizr Khan was reluctant 
to assume sovereignty; he was content with the curious title of 
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Ratjat-i Ala (Royal Standards) and we have to assume that he pre- 
tended to rule on behalf of Mirza Shah Rukh of Herat, the youngest 
son of Timur. Such a policy was not calculated to win over the 
loyalty of a plundered people, but Khizr Khan's appointment by 
Timur was the only claim he could put forward. ^Vhe^ Mubarak 
Shah struck his coins and had his name recited in the Khutba, he 
was only following the precedent already set by the provincial 
sultans. But would the higher officers obey? That was the crux of 
the question. Khizr Khan, himself the product of an era of disinteg- 
ration in which loyalty to the Delhi sullanat had vanished owng to 
personal ambitions, had postponed the question. Mubarak Shah by 
transferring iqtas tried to prove that he \V3S in full control of the 
administration. His attempt should have been— and it probably was 
— to create an aristocracy loyal to the king and tlic countr)'. Perhaps 
his transfers were too rapid and made it impossible for an officer to 
show the good work he \vas capable of. Perhaps he was a bad judge 
of men and trusted the wrong people. Maybe, the Nvicked spirit of 
MaUu Iqbal Khan — the spirit of ambition-eum-ingratituae— still 
haunted the politicians of Delhi. There was no principle to whlcli 
Mubarak or 1^ father could appeal and neither had any astounding 
achievement to his credit. Even the proWncial sultans, with a definite 
principle on which to work, had done much better. Still to be 
fust to the martyred Sultan— mart)Ted by wicked people who owed 
so much to him— we have to remember that (as Ferishta says) he was 
‘a cultured prince' and had many laudable quab'ties. 



III. SUCCESSORS OF MUBARAK SHAH 


MUHAMMAD SHAH (1434-43) 

After accomplishing the assassination of Mubarak Shah, Miran 
Sadr reported his achievement to Sarwarul Mulk, who rejoiced at it 
but tried to create the impression of non-involvement in tlie crime 
by supporting Muhammad Shah, who had been adopted as a son by 
the martyred Sultan. On 19 Februaty 1434 (9 Rajab 837) Muhammad 
Shah (son of Farid Shah, son of Khizr Khan)i ascended the throne 
‘with the assent of the amirs, maliks, imam.% Satyvids, grandees, 
people, tilama and the qa 2 is .’2 Sarwarul Mulk tendered fealty but 
displayed great arrogance and took possession of the treasury, the 
elephants and the armoury. He got the title of Khan-i Jahan from the 
new Sultan. Miran Sadr received the title of Mu'inul Mulk. 

Kamalul Mulk was not prepared to allow the murder of Mubarak 
to go unavenged, but he found himself utterly helpless under the 
circumstances. Sarwarul Mulk, on his part, was anxious to get rid of 
all his quondam colleagues as well as officers associated with the 
late Sultan, On the day following tlie accession of Muhammad Shah, 
he called some of the high amirs and slaves {handagan) of Mubarak 
Shah, who enjoyed tlie privilege of mahi-maratih (fish-banner) on 
the pretext of hat at (allegiance); he killed some of them and put 
others in confinement. 

Malik Sura, the arnir-l koh (amir of agriculture), was killed; Malik 
Karaffi Chand, Malik Muqbil, Malik Futuh and Malik Bira were 
thrown into prison. Having got rid of these amirs, Sarwar sought to 
create a group of his own supporters by a redistribution of iqtas. 
Bayana, Amroha, Naraaul, Kvdiram and some parganas in the Doab 
were conferred upon Sidhipal, Sadliaran and their relatives, Ranu, a 
slave of Sidhipal, was sent to bring the shiq of Bayana under his 
control. Sarwarul Mulk sought to bring the entire administration 
under his control, but his plans miscarried one after anotlier. When 
Ranu reached Bayana and tried to occupy the fort, Yusuf Khan 
Auhadi challenged him and killed him in an encounter. His head 
was displayed at the gate of the fort and his family was taken into 
custody. This was the first bold expression of that anger and anguish, 

1 Muharak Shahi, 238. 

The author of the Tarikh-i Mtihammadi. however, says that be was the son of 
Budha, and grandson of Khizr Khan (f.428a). 

3 Mubarak Shahf, 236, 
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which was rankling in the heart of those sections of the nobih'ty, 
who were loyal to the house of Mubarak and wanted the regicides 
to be brought to book. 

Sarwarul Mulk’s treacherous conduct and his arrogant attitude 
towards the maliks also created widespread disgust and discontent. 
Several amirs and maliks of Khizr Khan, like Malik Hah Dad Kaka 
Lodi, maqta of Sambhal and Ahar,^ Miyan Jiman,^ maqta of Badaun 
and grandson of the late Khan*i Jahan, Amir All Gujarati and Amir 
Kik Tmk-bacha organized opposition against him and rose in rebellion 
in their respective administrative jurisdictions. 

SaiAvarul Mulk sent an army under Kamalul Mulk, whose fidelity 
he did not suspect at the lime, togellicr with Klian*i Azam Sai)yid 
Khan (son of Saiy}’id Salim), Sadharan Kanku and his own son, 
Malik Yusuf, to deal with tlie rebels. At first Malik Hah Dad thought 
of avoiding a conflict by crossing the Ganges and going to some 
other pl^ce, but when he came to know of the determination of 
Kamalul Mulk to wreak revenge upon Sarwarul Mulk, he encamped 
in the qasba of AJiar. Sarwarul Mulk sent his slave, Malik Hoshiyar, 
under the pretence of assisting Kamalul Mulk. Soon after this Miyan 
Jiman also came with his forces from Badaun and joined Malik Hah 
Dad at Ahar. Malik Yusuf, Hoshiyar and Sadharan now found them- 
selves placed in an extremely difficult situation and were afraid of 
Kamalul Mulk. Unable to prevent the junction of Malik llah Dad 
and hfalik Jiman, Sarsvar s army fell back on Delhi. \Vhen Kamal’s 
ranks s^velled and the number of his supporters increased, he 
marched on Delhi on 12 May 1434 (2 Shamval 837), and besieged it. 
Sanvarul Mulk made preparations for standing a siege and held out 
for three months, while minor sldmushes went on. 

According to the Mubarak Shahi, Muhammad Shah kept up a show 
of alliance with the besieged, but at heart he was deadly opposed to 
Sarwarul Mulk and was desirous of taking revenge for the murder of 
^^ubarak Shah. Sarwarul Mulk and his group, in their turn, were 
apprehensive lest the Sultan should betray them. On 14 August 1434 
(8 Afuharram 53Sj Sanvarul Afufk and the sons of'Afiran Sadr broke 
into the royal apartments with the intention of killing the Sultan. But 
the Sultan had been anticipating such a move and was fully prepared 
for it. Sanvarul Mulk’s coup failed and he was killed along with the 
sons of Miran Sadr in front of the darbar. Tlie Sultan immediately 
sent a message to Kamalul Mulk, who entered the city with his 
followers through the Baghdad Gate. Sidhipal set fire to his house, 
burnt his family, and fought till he xvas killed. Sadharan Kankm and 

3 20 miles N'JE. of Bulandihalir, ... 

4 iluhiiTah Sliahi, S-IO. Tahaqat-t Alhati (I. J^) has Mijarv Chaman. 
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the other Khattris were taken to tlie tomb of Mubarak and executed 
there.5 Malik Hoshiyar and Mubarak, the kotwal, were taken into 
custody and decapitated. Malik Kamal and all other nobles expressed 
allegiance to Sultan Muhammad afresh. 

It was after this second oath of allegiance that the real entlirone- 
ment of Sultan Muhammad took place. Kamal was appointed wazir 
and tlie title of Kamal Klian was confenred on him. Malik Jiman 
became Ghaziul MuUc and got die iqtas of Amroha and Badaun. 
Malik Hah Dad refused die title of Khan for himself but obtained 
the title of Daiya Klian for his brother. Malik Kliun Raj Mubarak 
Kliani got the title of Iqbal Klian and the iqta of Hisar-Firuzah. The 
eldest son of Saiyyid Salim became Majlis-i A ala Saiyyid Klian, and 
a younger son got die title of Shujaul Mulk. Other nobles also receiv- 
ed titles and iqtas. Having set the administration in order, Sultan 
Muhammad proceeded to Multan, where the rise of Langas needed 
immediate attention. He posted Klian-i Klianan there and then 
returned to Delhi. 

In 1436 the Sultan marched towards Samana and sent an army 
against Jasrath Kliokar. This army ravaged the country of the rebel 
but could not achieve any substantial results. 

Disturbing reports then began to pour in from different parts. In 
the north-west the Langas began to expand their power, in the 
eastern parts Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi occupied some parganas, while 
the Rai of Gwalior stopped paying tribute. Ghaos now reigned 
supreme in the provinces and stem measures were required to check 
die rapid process of disintegration. 

Invasion of Mahmud Khalji of Malica 

At a time when anarchical tendencies were getting out of control, 
some ulama and amirs thought fit to invite Mahmud Khalji of 
Malwa and he marched to Delhi and encamped near it in 1440. In 
his distress Muhammad Shah sent for Balilul Lodi and his troops 
from Samana and sent his son, along with Balilul, to fight the 
invader. The forces of Sultan Mahmud Khalji were also put under his 
sons— Ghiyasuddin and Qadr Khan. The battle raged throughout 
the day. Next morning Muhammad Shah , sent proposals of peace 
and they were accepted by the Malwa sultan. Now Mahmud Khalji 
of Malwa was a ruler of vaulting ambitions; he had come to Delhi 
because Dellii alone could be the centre of a future all-India 
administration. Why did he promise to go back from Delhi after an 
inconclusive battle? According to the Mushtaqi, the , king of Gujarat 

5 Muharah Shdht, 242. 
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decided that Malimud Klmlji would become too powerful if lie con- 
quered Delhi, and in order to paralyse the whole policy of the Malwa 
king, he marched against Mandu, thus compelling Mahmud Khalji 
to return to defend his cajMtal.® 

But a more plausible theory has also been advanced. Mahmud 
Khalji, it has been said, had been convinced by the ulama and 
amirs, who had gone to him at Mandu or joined him in the way, that 
he would be welcomed at Delhi with open arms and that the 
weakened Saiyyid authority could offer no resistance. The stern 
battle of tlie first day convinced Mahmud that he had been misled; 
so he decided to make peace and retired.^ While he was on Iiis 
return journey, Balilul Lodi pursued him and plundered some of his 
equipage, and hfuhaminad Shah Vas so pleased with Bahluls 
achievement that he addressed him as his son. ■ 

In 845/1441 Muhammad Shah proceeded to Samana, handed 
over Dipalpur and Lahore to Malik Bahlul Lodi and commissioned 
liim to chastize Jasratli Khokar. But Jasrath made peace with Bahlul 
and flattered him by foretelling a great future for him. Balilul waver- 
ed in his loyalty and did not fulfil the c.vpcclalions of Sultan Muham- 
mad. On the contrary, he marched against the territories of Dcllii, 
seized all land up to Panipat and even invested Delhi. IIo did not 
succeed in capturing the capital, but on his return ho rebelled at 
Sirhind. Tlicso developments considerably undermined the position 
of the Sultan, and amirs 'even within twenty kaivhs of Delhi turned 
against him’. In 847/1443 Sultan Muhammad Shah breathed his last, 
after an inglorious reign of ten years. 

SULTAN ALAUDDI.N' S II A II (1443-7G) 

On the death of Muhammad Shah, Iiis son, Alauddin Alnin Slt.ili, 
was placed on the throne of Delhi, and Malik Bahlul and all others 
paid homage to him. But it was soon realized that he was even more 
inefficient than his father. 

In 1445 Alauddin started for Samana,^ and while on his way he 
heard that the Slurqi ruler was marching against Delhi. Alauddin 
quickly returned to DcUri. JIusam Khan, tlie U’azir, who was also 
uaib-i ghihat, did not like this hasty action of the Sultan, and repre- 
sented that it was not proper for him to return to Delhi on hearing 
a false rumour. Tlie Sultan was vc.\cd at this remark. In 1447 he 
went to Badaun, where earlier he had lived as governor for some- 
time, and c.sprcsscd his desire to slay there permanently. Ilusam 

0 Waqial-i Mmhtoql. H. RSo. AlIi. 

7 Dr. V. \. Day, Malua; al>o tl,c (Idptrr on ^faKta in liJs 

8 Tahaqtri-l Ahhttri, Vol. I, 293. 
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Klian disagreed with him sincerely and advised against tlie abandon- 
ment of Delhi. The Sultan was again displeased and left for Badaun 
in utter disregard of the wazirs ad^^■ee. He left two brothers of his 
wife as superintendents of the city {shahna-i shahr) and of agricul- 
ture {amir koh). He settled in Badaun in 1448. His wife’s brothers at 
Dellii quarrelled and one of them was killed. The next day the peo- 
ple of the city killed tire o.tlier brother also at tlie instigation of 
Hus.am Klian; they took possession of Delhi and smnmoned Bahlul 
to assume tlie reins of government. Malik Balilul sent a message to 
Alauddin saying tliat he was only striving for the good of the S^tan. 
Alauddin wrote in reply : ‘Since my fatlier called you his son, and I 
have no anxiety for the provision of my few wants, I am content witli 
tlie one pargana of Badaun and am giving up the empire to you.’ 
Bahlul did not dislodge Alauddin from Badaun and he continued to 
iTile over an area from Kliairabad on the bank of the Ganges up to 
the Himalayan foothills^ till his deadiio in 883/1476. Then the claims 
of liis sons were passed over by his son-in-law, Sultan Husain Shah 
Sharqi, who lost, no time in integrating Badaun with his kingdom of 
Jaunpur. 

Thus ended the Sai}tyid dynasty after an inconspicuous rule of 
37 years. Emerging as the principality of Multan, it ended as the 
priiicipalit)' of Badaun. Neither politically nor culturally did it 
contribute anytliing woiili while to tlie history of medieval India. It 
was, however, an inevitable stage in the process of tlie dissolution 
and reconstruction of the Delhi empire. 


9 MunlaUiahut Tawarikh, I, 305. 

10 His dilapidated tomb lies in Moballa Miran Sarai, in an enclosure by the side 
of his mother’s grave. See Raziuddin, Knnziit Tarikh (History of Badaun), Badaun 
1907, 54-55. For some inscriptions of the Sabyids in Badaun, see Eptgrnphia Indica, 
ed. by Z. A. Desai, 1965, 11-lS. 
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THE LODIS 

(1451-1526) 


I. INTRODUCTORY 

The Lodi dynasty was tiie last of the ruling families of the suUanat 
period. It had a greater life-span than the Khaljis and had better 
achievements to its credit than the later Tughluqs and the Saiyyids. 
Its history of seventy-five years is, however, a story of conflicts — 
conflicts between the crown and the nobility, the petty zamindars and 
the powerful hakims, the centrifugal tendencies of the age and the 
centripetal aspirations of the rulers, the monarchical ideals of absolute 
power and the Afghan concept of partnership in government. In 
the whole of this struggle the nature of the Afghans, apart from the 
general trends of the period towards decentralization, played a very 
significant role, "The Afghans’, remarks Akhund Darweza, 

“had since ancient times never considered it proper to have a 
king as their pride and arrogance would not let them bow and 
prostrate before one of their own kith and kin. Further, if they 
agreed to call one a king, they feared that they would thereby 
reduce themselves to the level of servants. Tliey would rather 
like all of them to be treated as cqu.ils and it was, therefore, that 
all Afghans were addressed as maliks.’i 

The Afghan king had to struggle against the fissiparous tendencies 
of the age on one side and against the tribal traits of the Afghan 
character on the other. The hostile and disruptive powers in the 
country’ could be checked only with the help of Afghan soldiers; hut 
these Afghans also, in their turn, were very difficult to deal with. 
Their vanity had to be pampered and their tribal instincts bad to be 
respected at every stage. The Lodis could not survive without their 
help, but they had to guard themselves against being swayed by their 
tribal sentiments. 

1 Alhuml Danveza, Tazldratul Abrar teal Athrar, (Ms. U. L. Cambridge), f. 73a, 
as died by Dr. Hame^nddin in his article: *The Fall of the First Afghan Empire in 
India’, Asiatijehe Studien, Eludes AsMlques. XIV, 12S-27. 
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It is trae that tlie Afghans had served under the Khaijis and the 
Tughluqs and were fully familiar with the' monarchical traditions of 
tlie autocratic exercise of power; but the situation changed when 
fresh streams of Afghan emigres entered tlie country and sought to 
introduce in the Indian polity the principles characteristic of Afghan 
tribalism. The traditions of monarchy, as developed in India, had, 
tlierefore, to face a new challenge. 

The democratic spirit of tlie Afghan tribes expressed itself in a 
variety of ways: 

(a) In matters of succession, tliey kept an open mind and were 
guided by considerations of suitability rather than tlie principle of 
heredity or nomination by the deceased monarch. Sultan Shah Lodi, 
governor of Sirhind, nominated his nephew, Bahlul, ignoring the 
claims of his son, Qutb Klian. On tlie death of Sultan Sikandar, tliey 
partitioned the empire between Ibrahim and Jalal. Some influential 
nobles persuaded Balilul during his last illness to nominate his 
grandson, Azam Humayun, as his successor. Again, disgusted with 
tli6 overbearing attitude of Ibrahim, they invited his uncle, Alam 
Klian, from Gujarat. At times tlieir ambition to maintain their per- 
sonal freedom created a number of complications in the administration; 
tliey also created rifts and dissensions in order to enhance their 
bargaining value. 

(b) The aiTny of the Delhi sultaiiat changed its complexion from 
tlie “king’s army' to a tribal militia. Since it was not centrally recruited 
and was not centrally maintained or centrally administered, it lacked 
that homogeneity and effectiveness which had characterized the 
armies of the Dellii sultanat. The Afghan armies could overwhelm 
otlier Indian armies b}^ sheer weight of numbers, but face to face with 
a well-organized foreign army — ^like that of Babur — they could hardly 
achieve anything. The use of artillery was, no doubt, one of the factors 
which led to Ibrahim’s defeat at tlie battle of Panipat, but tlie Afghan 
army had certain basic organizational defects. 

(c) Some of the privileges and prerogatives of the sultan came to 

be commonly used by high officers during this period. For instance, 
elephants were considered a part of the royal paraphernalia and the 
sultan alone had the privilege of keeping them. During this period, 
however, we find the nobles maintaining large numbers of elephants 
and bringing them to the battle-field in times of conflict. Azam 
Humayun Sarwani alone is reported to have possessed seven hundred 
elephants. ■ . 

Notwitlistanding all this, there was an inherent vitality-— perhaps 
born of its democratic spirit — ^which kept the Lodi power intact for 
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nearly three quarters of a century. ‘In spite of its defects’, remarks 
Dr. R. P. Tripathi, 

The experiment of Bahlul Lodi is interesting. Its immediate use- 
fulness was proved by the spirit of loyalty that it awakened among 
the Afghan tribal leaders who in 6ghting for him felt to be virtually 
fighting for tlieir own cause. By toning do^vn the autocratic 
conception of kingship, Baidu! Lodi had taken a substantial step 
towards making it amenable to the wishes of his peers. Respon- 
sibility to peers and nobles has been an important link between 
autocracy and constitutional kingship. Here again was a chance 
for Muslim monarchy to change for the better and take a consti- 
tutional form. But lack of appreciation, factions, jealousies, selfish- 
ness of the nobility, indifference and ignorance of the people let 
the opportunity pass away.- 

Keeping in view the general level of the Afghan government, it 
seems probable that had Babur not intruded, the Afghan power 
would have lasted some time more. The rise of Shcr Shah soon after 
the establishment of Mughal power in India shows that tlic Afghans 
were not a spent-up force and could drive out the successor of Babur 
from India. 

Tlic keynote of political life during tl)is period was the proscnco 
of a very large number of zamindars all over northern India, from 
Lahore to Manikpur. Their power and resources arc hard to calculate? 
in fact, their direct contact with the pcasantr)’ placed them in a ver}' 
advantageous position. Tliey could raise large armies without any 
great effort. Perliaps only on a few occasions during the earlier period 
were such huge armies brought to the battle-field. An unrest, a search 
for something indefinite, a spirit of adventure and an insatiable 
ambition characterize all political activity during this period, hut 
none of the adventurers in the field seems to have ever had tl\c vision 
of a centralized empire, roughly embracing the frontiers of the Klialji 
or the Tughluq dominions. Tlrcir activities were limited by local, 
tribal or racial considerations and conld not pave the way for tire 
• emergence of a centralized empire. T!\c Lodis, in spite of all these 
limitations, gave a fairly good account of tlieir political abilities and 
held intact and extended a political structure, all full of cracks and 
crevices. 

During this period the centre of political gravity gradually shifted 
to Agra, from where the problems of tlic kingdom could be more 
effectively tackled. It was easier from there to control the zamindars 

2 Some Arpecis of AdminUfaiion, 8{. 
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and nialiks of Etawa, Koil and Badaun, Tlie aciivaties of the people 
of Mcwat could be watched Ijcttcr from Agra and campaigns against 
the Sharqis could be more efficiently managed from there. Besides, an 
eye could be kept on Bajputana also from the new capital. 

Another important and interesting political development of this 
period was ‘die principle of timce’, which suddenly brought all 
hostilities to an end when the combatants found it difficult to inflict 
a crushing defeat on each other. Twice Bahlul Lodi had to enter into 
tiucc with the Sharqi sultan, for four )'cars in the beginning and for 
three years a second time. The period of truce was spent in making 
good the losses sulfered during the previous engagements and in 
preparing for a more decisive struggle in the futm’c. Conflicts thus 
lingered on for decades and the- energies of different powers were 
always directed towards planning and preparing for battles. 

THE A F G U A N' S IN I N D I A 

It is needless to speculate about the half-mythical and half- 
legendary accounts of the origin of the- Afghans. The researches of 
Olaf Caroe, Morgenstierne, Bellew, Longworth Dames, Raverty and 
others have brought to light many interesting aspects of this problem. 
It is, however, more relevant from our point of view to trace the 
history of Afghan settlements in India and the ultimate emergence 
of the Afghans as a ruling dx nasty of the sultanat period. 

Though individual Afghan settlers must have come to India much 
earlier, it was during the reign of Sultan Nasiradclhi Mahmud that 
thev were enrolled in the army in large numbers. In 1260 when Ulugh 
Khan (futine Balban) marched against the Mewatis, he employed 
three thousand Afghan soldiers.^ Later on Balban created Afghan 
military posts in the neighbourhood of Delhi and in Jalali, Kampil, 
Paliali, Bhojpur, etc.'i The importance which the Afghans gained 
during this period helped them considerably in the future extension 
of their influence and provided an effective base for the growth of 
tlieir power. Amongst the nobles of Alauddin Khalji were Iklitiyar- 
uddin Yal Afghan^ and Malik Makh Afghan, who played an irriportant 
role during the Klialji and the Tughluq periods. Under Muhammad 
bin Tughluq the Afghans constituted an important element of the 
goveniing class, and in the rebellions organized against him they 
plaved a conspicuous role. Malik Shahu Afghan, Qazi Jalal Afghan 
and Malik Makh Afghan rose in rebellions against him. Malik Makli 


S Tahaqal-i Ndfhi. .'31.'). 

4 Barani, Tarikh-i Firnz Shaiti, 57-59. 

5 Ibid., 240. 
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Afghan established his independent power in Daulatabad as 
Sultan Nasiruddin, but when Hasan Kangu emerged as a greater 
force in the Deccan, he voluntarily abdicated in his favour. 

It appears that the Afghans constituted an important element of 
the sadah amirs, and it was this control of the administrative base 
of the sultanat which provided them with an opportunity to consoli* 
date their power. The emergence of a very large number of Afghan 
zamindars during the latter part of the fourteenth century was, in 
fact, made possible by the position enjoyed by them as sadah amirs. 
Finiz Shah Tughluq encouraged the development of the hereditary 
principle when ne made all appointments hereditarj'.® On account of 
their courage and character, Afghan soldiers were recruited in large 
numbers in the frontier areas. A muqla of Multan employed a number 
of Afghans, including Malik Bahram, an ancestor of Bahlul Shah 
Lodi.7 During the later Tughluq period the Afghans got important 
appointments in different areas of UP. In 1405 Daulat l3ian Lodi was 
appointed faufdar of Miyan-i Doab* and Malik Asad Khan Lodi got 
the shiq of Sambhal as a muqla.^ Their power increased under the 
Saiyyid rulers. In 1417 Khizr Khan assigned Sirhind to Malik Shah 
BaWm Lodi.tO Malik Sulaiman Lodi stabilized his position in 
Multan. Rapri was under Husain Khan Afghan and his son, Qutb 
Khan Afghan. 

RISE OF THE LODIS TO POWER 

Many Lodi Afghans used to come to India with trade caraivans. 
Once a merchant, Malik Bahram, came to this country and decided 
to settle here because he was not on good terms with his elder brother 
and did not want to go back to his homeland. He joined the ser\'ice 
of Malik Mardan Daulat, governor of Multan. He had five sons— 
Malik Sultan Shah, Malik Kala, Malik Firuz, Malik Muhammad and 
Malik Khwaja; all of them continued to live in Multan even after the 
death of their father. \Vhen Khizr Khan became governor of Multan, 
Malik Sultan Shah entered his ser>’i<^. On the occasion of Khizr 
Klian’s conflict with Mallu Iqbal, Malik Sultan Shah displayed great 
bravery on the battle-field and killed Mallu Iqbal. In recognition of 

6 On the death of Mahk Ei'r Afghan, the mu^la of Bihar, his son, Da'ud Khan, war 

appointed In his place (Muberak Shahi, 123). After the death of Muhammad Shah 
Afghan, hir sons, Sirbali Khan and Mahmud Khan, got the iqta of their father 
{Tarflth-i 3/uhamjnfl<f/, f, 412a). . ' 

7 Ferishta. I. 173. 

8 Ibid., 160. 

9 Mubarak ShaU, 176. 

10 Ibid., 195-06. 
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his devoted services, he was given the title of Islam Khan and the 
governorship of Sirhind. His brothers, who lived with him, also got 
assignments and promotions. Malik Kala was assigned the governor- 
ship of Daurala. Malik Kala’s wife died of an accident when she was 
pregnant, and her child was rescued tlirough a Caesarian operation. 
This child was Bahlul, tlie future founder of tlie Lodi dynasty in 
India. He was brought up with great care and affection by his father, 
but when he died in a conflict with the Niyazi Afghans, Bahlul went 
to Sirhind to live with his uncle, Islam Khan. Islam Klian discerned 
talent in him and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Islam Klian himself was a very dynamic figure. Gradually he 
increased his military resources and power and twelve thousand 
Afghans, most of whom \vere his clansmen, joined his seiwice. Ignor- 
ing the claims of his grown-up sons, he nominated Bahlul as his 
successor. It was a very bold decision but when he died, his servants 
Avere divided into three groups: one group supported Bahlul on the 
basis of Islam Khan’s will, the second supported Malik Firuz, brother 
of Islam Khan, and the tliird group joined Qutb Khan, son of Islam 
Klian. Bahlul handled tlie situation with great tact and steered clear 
out of tlie initial difficulties. Qutb Klian, however, came to DeUii, 
approached Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad Shah through his officials, and 
reported that the Afghans were gathering in huge numbers at Sirhind 
and might create confusion in the kingdom. The Sultan despatched 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa witli a big force, along with Qutb Khan, with 
instructions to send the Afghans to the court; but if they defied him, 
he was to drive them out of Sirhind. A farman to the same eflFect was 
sent to Jasratli Khokar. 

As soon as the Afghans came to know of this order, they left 
Sirhind and sought shelter in tlie foot-hills of the Siwaliks. Jasrath and 
Malik Tuhfa sought to remove their suspicions and sent a message to 
them saying that since they had committed no wrong, tliere was no 
reason for their fear or flight. The Afghans, however, demanded a 
guarantee of security from tliem; and when it was given, Malik Firuz 
Lodi left Shahin Khan, his eldest son, and Malik Bahlul, his nephew, 
with his family, and came to see Malik Sikandar and Jasrath Khokar. 
Qutb Khan instigated them to take Malik Firuz Lodi into custody and 
and he was arrested; many Afghans were killed and an army was 
sent to bring their families also. Bahlul realized the gravity of the 
situation and escaped to the Siwalik hills. Jasratli entrusted Sirhind to 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa and sent the prisoners to Dellii. 

Bahlul was so deeply distressed at these developments that he 
started waylaying trade caraioans and distributed the booty among 
his partners in order to prepare them for an encounter with Delhi. In 
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a short time the Afghans increased their strength and even the 
Mughals joined their ranks. Later on, when Malik Firuz escaped 
from Delhi and joined Bahlnl, and Qutb Khan also repented of his 
misdeeds, Bahlul’s position became much more secure and he re- 
established himself in Sirhind. Sultan Muhammad Shah sent a strong 
force under Husam Khan, the t£a;ar-i mamalik, to crush him. A battle 
fought at Kadha (a pargana in Khizrabad and Shahpura) resulted ir 
the defeat of Husam Khan. Bahlul’s power and prestige further 
increased. Along with Malik Firuz and Ins other relatives, he occu- 
pied the entire area from Sirhind to Panipat. He, however, acted 
with great prudence in dealing with Sultan Muhammad. A very 
polite letter was sent to him expressing fealty and loyally, but sub- 
mitting at the same time that since Husam Khan had a personal 
grudge against him, he could not come to the court so long as Husam 
was there. If Husam Khan was put to death and the wizarat was 
entrusted to Hamid Khan, Bahlul would only be too ready to serve 
him. The Sultan, de\'oid of wisdom and foresight as he was, fell info 
the trap and killed Husam Khan. Malik B.ahhil w.as confirmed in his 
possession of Sirhind, which along with otlicr adjoining areas was 
given to him as his jagir. 

The Lodis further consolidated their position in that region and 
Increased tlieir military resources. Mlicn Sultan Mahmud Khalji of 
Malwa invaded Delhi, Sultan Muhammad asked for help from Malik 
Balilul, who marched in response from Sirhind with a force compris- 
ing of twenty thousand Afghans and Mugli.nls. lllsjjcrformancc In 
the conflict won the approbation of the Sult.an, who conferred upon 
him the title of Khan-i Khanan. After his return to Sirhind, Bahlul 
brought Lahore, Dipalpur, Sunam and a number of parganas under 
his jurisdiction without the pennission of the Sultan. He- was now 
fully confident of his strength and was anxious to extend his power 
to Delhi. Soon afterwards he marched against Delhi and besieged the 
city, but he could not conquer it and had to retiuii to Sirhind dis- 
appointed. He, however, did not give up the hope of establishing 
Vdraseli al DeM and started cimsoVidaViug his resources widi a view 
to striking again. He assumed the title of sultan at this time hut 
deferred the announcement of Jus iwme in the Kliulha and the coins 
till such time as Delhi was brought under control. Fortunately for 
Bahlul, Sultan Muhammad expired at this time and his son, Sultan 
Alauddin, succeeded him. Bahlul intensified his cITorts for the occu- 
pation of Delhi, 

Tlie political situation of tho countiy- at this time, whicli consider- 
ably facilitated the realization of Baldul’s political ambitions, was as 
follcnvs. The central region of northern India was divided info a 
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number of semi-independent ruling families and all the strategic areas 
were controlled by tribal chiefs. From Mchrauli to Ladu Sarai (near 
Delhi) tlie area was under Ahmad Klian Mewati; Sirhind, Lahore, 
Samana, Sunam, Hisar-Firuzah and. the area up to Panipat were under 
the Lodis; the country from Sambhal to the ford of Khwaja Khizr 
(near Dellii) was held by Darj'a Klian Lodi; Koil was under Isa KJian 
Turk-bacha; Qutb Khan, son of Hasan Khan, controlled Rapri; Bhon- 
gaon, Patiali and Kampil were under Rai Pratap, while Bai^ana was 
under Da’ud Khan Auliadi. With so many tribal chiefs spread around 
Dellii, the position of the Sultan of DeUii could be nothing more 
tlian that of a senior tribal chief. His autliorit}' was confined to Delhi 
and a few villages around it. Viewed in its proper perspective, 
Bahlul’s real conflict was not with the Sultan of Delhi — though the 
occupation of Delhi was absolutely vital for the rise of his indepen- 
dent dynasty — ^but with the other chiefs, who e.vercised limited but 
effective auAority in their respective areas. 

Bahlul collected an army and marched on Delhi a second time. 
Again he failed to capture the fort and returned to Sirhind frustrated. 
Sultan Alauddin consulted Qutb Klian, Isa Khan and Rai Pratap and 
accepted their advice to dismiss and imprison Hamid Klian, who had 
been appointed at the suggestion of Bahlul, and transfer some forty 
parganas from his iqta to tiie khalsa land. Actuated by his animus 
against Hamid Klian, whose fatlier had plundered his territor}% Rai 
Pratap incited the Sultan to kill Hamid Klian. The Sultan accepted 
his advice, but before he could act upon it, some brothers of Hamid 
contrived his escape from his prison. Hamid Klian now made up his 
mind to retaliate. He .forced his way into the Sultan’s female apart- 
ments and turned out the ladies of the haram from the palace and 
seized their wealth and property. Sultan Alauddin found himself 
utterly helpless under the circumstances, and retired to' Badaun 
where he- bided his time. 

Hamid Klian now started thinking in terms of imithg eitlier 
Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur or Sultan Mahmud of Malwa to come 
and occupy the throne of Delhi. When Malik Bahlul came to know 
of Hamid Khan’s search of a ruler for Delhi, he started for Delhi in 
full strength. Hamid Klian, shut himself in the fort and prevented 
Bahlul’s entry into the city. Bahlul preferred diplomacy to a military 
engagement, and secured an interview with Hamid Khan after mak- 
ing many false promises and giving many deceptive assurances. 
Hamid’s suspicions were lulled and Bahlul continued to live in Delhi 
more or less as a subordinate officer of Hamid Klian. 

Once Hamid ICIian invited some nobles to a convivial part}' and 
extended the invitation to Bahlul also. Bahlul thought that this was 
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a good opportunity {o create upon the mind of Hamid Khan an 
impression that his Afghan followers were a group of simpletons and 
were incapable of causing any harm to him. At Bahlul’s instance they 
started behaving in a strange and uncouth manner at the party- 
some of them tied their shoes to their waists, others put them on a 
shelf above the Khan’s head. When asked about this queer behaviour, 
they replied that they were afraid of thieves. Some of them asked 
for pieces of carpets to make caps and Bllels out of them for their 
children and send them as presents to Roh. Hamid Khan laughed 
with scorn and said: ‘Yes, I will give you some fine fabrics which 
you can use as gifts.’ When trays of betel-leaves were brought, some 
Afghans licked the lime and chewed the flowers. The trick worked 
well and Hamid Khan began to think that tlie followers of Malik 
Bahlul were ‘country bumpkins’ and that there was no danger from 
them. As soon as Bahlul succeeded in creating this impression, secu- 
rity and other arrangements at the residence of Hamid Klian were 
relaxed. 

^Vheneve^ Malik Bahlul went to see Hamid Khan, he took a few 
men into the court while others remained standing outside the fort. 
Once Hamid Khan invited Bahlul to a banquet. His Afghan atten* 
dants quarrelled with the guards and forced an entry, saying; ‘We 
are also servants of Hamid Khan. Wliy should we not be allowed to 
offer our respects to him?’ When the matter was reported to Hamid 
Khan, he ordered them to be admitted to the court. They soon 
rushed into the hall and wherever they found a single guard of Hamid 
Khan, two Afghan followers of Bahlul sandwiched him between 
themselves. At the end of the banquet, when Hamid Khan’s men had 
taken leave, Qutb Khan Lodi drew out a chain from under his armpit 
and placing it before Hamid Khan said: 'You must remain in custody 
for some time. I refrain from taking your life because of your past 
favours.’ The coup was a complete success. The empire of Delhi 
passed into the hands of Malik Bahlul. 
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B.\hlul ascexded the TimoxE of Delhi on 17 Rabi I 855/19 April 
14511 at a propitious hour selected by the astrologers. It appears 
from Ferishta tliat he had two coronations: one before and the otlier 
after his correspondence wth Sultan Alauddin.2 Bahlul retained tlie 
name of Alauddin in the KJutfba till tlie latter had formally abdi- 
cated. 

Sultan Balilul had nine sons at this time — Kluvaja Bayazid, 
Nizam Klian (future Sikandar Shah), Mubarak Khan (knowm as 
Barbek Shah), Alam Khan (later known as Sultan Alauddin), Jamal 
Khan, Mian Yaqub, Fath Klian, Miyan Musa and Jalal Khan.3 The 
author of the Tabaqat-i Akbari further gives a list of thirty-four nobles 
and relatives of Bahlul who constituted the core of his government. 
An analysis of their racial and religious background reveals that they 
included Lodis, Lohanis, Yusuf Jiails, Sanvam's, Mewatis, Jilwanis, 
Turk-bachas, Farmulis and Hindus like Rai Pratap, Rai KUan and 
Rai Karan. 

Immediately after his occupation of Delin’, Bahlul wrote a letter 
to Sultan Alauddin sa}ang; 'Your Majesty’s father brought me up. 
I have been acting as your deputy, . . without e.xpunging your name 
from the KJiiilba.’ Alauddin replied: ‘As my father used to address 
you as his son, I look upon )'ou as my elder brother and resign the 
kingship to you. I shall live contented at Badaun.’ How far this reply 
gave Bahlul the satisfaction he needed is not difficult to guess, but 
for the time being it reduced his worries and he could turn his 
attention to other pressing problems. 

In fact the throne of Delhi to M’hich Balilul had been raised was 
no bed of roses. There were a number of baffling problems which 
had to be tackled with tact and determination. Keeping in \4ew the 
background of the Lodis and tlie character and composition of the 
new governing class, every detail of the new politj^ had to be placed 
on firal and generally acceptable foundations. The way in which a 
mtilla, Qadin,, had ridiculed the curtural traditions of the Afghans 
before a Friday congregation in the presence of Bahlul was not a 
passing episode. It reflected the general reluctance of the people to 

1 TarikJi-i Khan-i Jalwni, I, 140. 

2 TariJJi-l Daudi, Aligarh ed., 11-12; Ferishta, I, li4-7o. ^ 

3 Tarikh-i Daudi, 12. Nizamuddin (Tqhaqat-i Akbari, I, 298) and Fe&hta (I, 174) 
have wTODgly mentioned Barbeh Shah and Mubarak Khan as tw'o differsit indi- 
viduals, 
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accept the Lodis as rulers of Delhi. In fact the situation was worse 
than what the Khaljis had to face at the beginning of their rule. A 
cautious and careful handling of the situation alone could remove 
these prejudices from the public mind. Besides, Bahlul could not 
possibly be sure of his position unless he had organized a strong and 
efficient governing class to shoulder the burden of the empire. 

Tlie democratic spirit of Afghan polity, sanctified by its tribal 
traditions, constituted a serious impediment to the evolution of a 
strong monarchy; and the linking-up of Afghan socio-political ideals 
with the monarchical traditions of absolutism, which had determin- 
ed the tenor of political life in India during the preceding centuries, 
seemed impossible. Afghan political traditions leaned more towards 
a diffusion and decentralization of political authority, while the gene- 
ral political climate in the country' made it utterly impossible to 
tolerate any centrifugal tendencies. Political exigency and Afghan 
traditions thus came into conflict, and Bahlul had to effect a healthy 
compromise behveen them so as to lake full advantage of both in 
the consolidation of his power in India. 

One of the most disturbing problems for Bahlul was tire presence 
of a ruler of tire Saiyyid family. Notwithstanding the fact that Sultan 
Alauddin had abdicated, Lodi power could not be stabilized so long 
as he lived at Badaun. There were nobles who still looked upon him 
as their legitimate sovereign and were not reconciled to the idea of 
Lodi ascendancy. The situation was further complicated by the fact 
tliat the Sharqi ruler of Jaunpur was a son-in-law of the Saiyyid 
Sultan of Delhi and, consequently, he looked upon the Delhi sultanal 
as legitimately belonging to him. In the background of the Sharqi- 
Lodi conflict, this fact assumed serious dimensions and posed a 
threat which could not be easily averted. 

Then there was the party of Hamid Khan, which had to be dealt 
with. Thus hemmed in on all sides by problems posed by his ene- 
mies, both within and outside the kingdom, Bahlul had to proceed 
very cautiously. 

The two iTmntditite probAcms for Hm wctd the control of 
treasury and the establishment of peace and order in the capital. lie 
deputed Afghan officers to guard tlie treasury and manage the royal 
stores, stables, etc., and posted Afghan soldiers at all strategic places 
to guard the fort. Peaceful conditions were thus established in and 
around Delhi; and having made his position secure in Delhi, Bahlul 
turned his attention towards the Punjab. He marched towards Multan 
to set its affairs in order.** 


4 AJcLcrt. I, 301. 
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CONFLICT AVITII THE SIIARQI RULER 

When Bahlul proceeded to the Punjab, he left the eapital in 
charge of bis eldest son, Kliwaja Bayazid, Shah Sikandar Sarwani 
and Bibi Mattu, widow of Islam Khan. This was an ideal oppor- 
tunity for Sultan Mahmud Sharqi to strike, Abdulla and NimatuUah 
say tliat some of the nobles of Sultan Alauddin, who were at heart 
hostile to Bahlul Lodi, imdted the Sharqi ruler.5 Another very 
important factor in this conflict was the wife of Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi. She was the daughter of Sultan Alauddin and used to incite 
her husband to lake vigorous action against Bahlul. ‘If }'ou do not 
march against him,’ she used to say, ‘I shall tie the quiver and ride 
against Bahlul .’6 Balilul was not ignorant of tlie intentions of the 
Sharqi Sultan and had, therefore, pampered his vanity by expressing 
great humilit}’. But all this huled to have any effect on him, lie 
marched against Delhi in S54/I450 at the head of a huge army com- 
prising of one hundred and seventy thousand soldiers,7 mounted and 
footmen, and fourteen hundred war elephants, and besieged the 
capital. Bahlul was at Sirhind at that time.8 On receipt of the report 
about this attack, he turned back to deal witli the invader. 

The Afghan forces stationed at Delhi tried to meet the situation 
as best as the}' could. Bibi Mattu^ dressed up many women in male 
attire and posted them as guards all along me ramparts of tlie- fort 
in order to deceive tlie enemy about the numerical strength of the 
Afghan garrison. Sikandar Sarwani, son-in-law of Klian-i Jahan Lodi, 
who was an excellent archer, shot an arrow at an enemy water-bag. 
It went through the bag and the ox on which it was being carried 
and then pierced into the ground. This excellence in archery made 
the Sharqi forces rather hesitant in approaching tlie walls of the fort. 
Mahmud Sharqi, however, resorted to a new device. He tlirew 
ignited material into the fort, so that it became impossible for tlie 
people even to move in the comtyards of their houses. The garrison 
was thus forced to negotiate terms of peace and surrender. Saiyyid 
Shamsuddin came out to settle terms witli Dar}'a Klian Lodi, and 
in a secret interview appealed to Darya’s Afghan sentiments and 
shrewdly won him over to his side. Daiy'a diverted the attention of 

5 TarlfJ:-i Daudi, 12-13. TarlfJt-i K}tan-l Jaltani, I, 142. See also Tahaqat-i 
Akbari, I, 301. 

6 Tarlkh-i Da'vdi, 12-13. , .ri, 

7 Some writers give it as the number of his cavalry, but tills was impossible. The 
author of Tarlkh-i D(fttdi is more credible when he puts it as the number of both the 

sawars and pladas. i 

8 Ibid., 13. Nizamuddin (Tabaqot-i Akbarl. I, 301) says that he was at Dlp^pur. 

9 Tartkh-i Da’udi, 13. 
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the Sharqis from Delhi to the array of Bahlul, which was quickly 
returning to Delhi to relieve the pressure of the Sharqi attack. 

Mahmud sent Path Khan Ilarx'i ami Darya Klian Lodi at the 
head of an army consisting of thirty thousand soldiers and thirty 
elephants to intercept Bahlul west of Panipat. The two armies came 
face to face at Narela, some seventeen miles from Delhi. Bahlul’s 
army was less than half the Sharqi army, as it comprised of fourteen 
thousand cavalry only. Here Qulb Khan Lodi employed tlie same 
tactics which Saiyyid Sliamsuddin had earlier employed with great 
success. He appealed to the sentiments of Darya Khan in these words : 
'Your mother and sisters are besieged in tlie fort and what .sort of a man 
are you that )’Ou fight for the cause of a stranger, without any regard 
for your own honour?' Tliis speech had the desired effect and it 
secured the defection of Dar^'a Klian, who wheeled off the field when 
a promise was given that he would not be chased. Thus deserted, 
Path Klian, who had to bear the brunt of the attack, was defeated 
and caught. Bal Karan, whoso brother, Rai Pithaiira, Iiad been 
killed by Path Khan, slew him.io 

The news of tliis disaster dishoartened Mahmud Sharqi and lie 
left for Jaunpur. Bahlul chased llio retreating army and captured an 
enormous booty. This victory enhanced Bahlul’s prestige and over* 
awed his enemies. 

CIIASTISEME.S’T OF THE KOBLES 

Soon after his victory at Narela, Balilul turned his attention to the 
recalcitrant elements in his nobility. Ahmad Klian of Mewat sub* 
mitted and, a.s a guarantee for his future good conduct, offered tlie 
services of his uncle, Mubarak Khan, ns a retainer of the Sultan. 
Bahlul accepted his apology but curtailed his power by reducing his 
iqta by seven parganas. 

Darj’a Khan Lodi, the governor (Jiaklm) of Sambhal, had initially 
transferred his loyalties to the Sharqi Sultan, and on that account 
deseiA’cd punishment; but on the battle-field he had deserted the 
Sharqi Sultan and had joined Bahlul, and this defection was instni* 
mental in the victory at Narela. Bahlul reduced his iq(a by seven 
parganas, but did not remove him from Sambhal. 

The Sultan then proceeded towards Koil. Isa Khan, the governor 
of Koil, professed loyally and was allowed to continue. 

Bahlul’s main concern at this lime was a thorough scnitiny of the 

E rovincial and other local administrators, so that the basic units of 
is power may be secured. But as soon as these governors made their 


W I, 80S. 
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submission and accepted his authority, Bahlul did not hesitate in 
confirming them in their territories. Pic turned his attention towards 
Sakit,ii Kampil,i2 Patiali,i3 Bhongaon,i-t Rapri and Etawah. All the 
go^'cn^ors c.xcept Qutb Klian of Rapri accepted his suzerainty. But 
after a brief resistance, Qutb Klian also submitted. Bahlul confirmed 
tlicm in their areas. 

CONFLICT -VV 1 T II THE RULER OF J A U N P U R 

Bahlul was busy consolidating his position in his kingdom when he 
was forced to turn all his resources and energy to deahng ivith the ter- 
ritorial ambitions of the Sharqis. In fact, throughout his long reign tlie 
Sharqi menace constituted one of the most difficult problems for him. 

In 856/1452 tlie conflict went on for some time widiout any deci- 
sive result. Ultimately Raja Pratap and Qutb Klian negotiated a 
treaty with Sultan Mahmud Sharqi according to which (a) Bahlul 
was to retain the territories of Sultan Saiyyid Mubarak Shah while 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was confirmed in his possession of the teixi- 
tories of Sultan Ibraliim Sharqi; (b) Shamsabad was to be surrendered 
to a vassal of Sultan Bahlul; and (c) Balilul was to return tlie seven 
elephants he had captured during die previous straggle. Difficulties, 
however, arose at the time of implementing the terms of die treaty. 
Bahlul sent Rai Karan to take- possession of Shamsabad, which was 
under fauna. Khan, a vassal of Sultan Mahmud, fauna Klian refused to 
deliver the fort. Thereupon Bahlul marched to Shamsabad, e.vpelled 
fauna Khan and installed Rai Karan there. Mahmud Sharqi set out 
to challenge die Lodi Sultan. The two armies met near Shamsabad. 
Qutb Klian Lodi and Dai^'a Klian made a night attack and would 
have succeeded in it, but as bad luck would have it, Qutb Klian fell 
from his horse and was immediately taken prisoner by the Sharqi 
forces. He lived as a Shaiqi prisoner for seven j^ears. 

On Sultan Mahmud’s death (1459) hostilities between Delhi and 
faunpur w^erc suspended for some time and a treaty was made on 
the basis of the status quo. Shamsabad was restored to fauna Klian, 
a Sharqi vassal. 

Since Qutb Khan Lodi, who had been taken into custody by the 
Sharqis, was a brother of Shams Kliatun, the- wife of Sultan Bahlul, 
she was not prepared to allow Bahlul to sit in peace unless her 
brother was released. Mdien slie heard about this treaty with tlie 

11 It lies 12 miles S.E. of Etawah town. 

12 A pargana village 28 miles N.W. of Fateligarh. 

13 A pargana village in Etah disliicl. 

14 A tahsili town in Mainpuri district. Bhongaon was under Rai Pratap whom 
Ni'matullali calls ‘hakim and zamindar of Bhongaon’. 
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Sliarqis, she sent a message to Bahlul saying that it was not proper 
for him to have any rest or peace while Qutb Khan was in prison. 
Bahlul look the message to heart and turned back to accomplish his 
unfinished cnlerprise. He was encouraged in this course of action by 
the general atmosphere of Jaunpur at this time. The new Sharqi 
king, Muhammad Shah, had not been able to consolidate his position 
and there were nobles hostile to him. \Wicn the Sharqi Sultan lieard 
about the movement of the Lodi forces, he advanced from Jaunpur 
in order to encounter them. He drove out Rai Karan from Sliainsa- 
bad and placed Jauna Kljan in charge of it. Rai Pratap was so over* 
awed by the strength of Sultan Muhammad that lie deserted Bahlul 
and joined him. The Sharqi Sultan reached Barsani.tS 

The two armies came face to face near Rapri.lfi WTiat liad con- 
siderably enhanced the resources and strength of the Sharqis at tliis 
time was the fact that Raja Pratap, Mnbariz Klian and Qiilb Klian, 
governor of Rapri, had joined Muhammad Sliartji. But Muhammad 
failed to lake full advantage of this situation; and bv planning 
retaliator)’ action against his brothers, he so weakened fiis position 
that ho was ultimately killed.*'* An accident facilitated a temporar}' 
truce and the cessation of hostilities. Prince Jalal Khan, a younger 
brother of Sultan Husain Sharqi, who had succeeded Muhammad on 
the throne of Jaunpur, had Imrricdly marched at night to join Ids 
brother and mistaken Bahlul’s army for Husain’s camp. He had been 
immediately arrc.sled, and this arrest provided a l>as5s for the ex- 
change of prisoners, including Qutb Klian, A truce for four years, on 
the basis of the status quo, was agreed upon bv the two sultans. 
The Sharqis retained their control over Shamsabad. Rai Pratap now 
joined Sultan Bahlul. Sultan Husain .summoned Qutb Klian Lodi from 
Jaunpur and sent him to Bahlul witli great honour; Sultan Bahlul 
rctunied Jalal Klian to the Sharqi Sultan. 

The liLssle between Bahlul and Husahi Sharqi xv.ts a protracted 
one. It lasted during the xvholc life of Husain Sharqi, and for decades 
the politics of Delhi rcx'olvcd round the problems posed bv the escr- 
rccurring invasions oE the Sharqi mlcr. Even when liusain was 
ousted from Jaunpur and the Sharqi kingdom was, to all intents and 
puqioscs, extinguished, Husain Shah remained a snake that had been 
scotched but not killed.*® 

13 .\ccorJin'4 to Ila<I!^alA (SluJscf, WJV, lliis was .Slr^a, near Uajiri, 27 miles 
south of Mainpari. 

16 AccoTdin!» to TariUt-l Da'ucli lire liattlc was fmisfil at Chaii<hwjr, 3 mites fn'm 
FimzaLad In Agra dhliicl. 

17 For details, sw* the chapter of llie Sliarqh of Jaimpnr. 

18 See chapter on the Sharqis for ilclads. 
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During these four j’cars of truce, developments took place which 
precipitated a crisis. Balilul had not reconciled himself to the loss of 
Shamsabad. He wrested it from Jauna Klian and placed it under Rai 
Karan. Besides, Bahlul in his anxiety to placate Hindu chieftains and 
zamindars, gave to Rai Bir Singh Deoi9 (son of Rai Pratap) tlie 
standard and the kettle-drums which had been seized from Darya 
Khan. Dai’)-a Khan was naturally veiy’^ deeply incensed at tliis action, 
which he interpreted as an insult to him; he reacted to it sharply 
and got Bir Singh murdered. Bahlul found the situation beyond his 
conbol and returned to DeUii. 

THE MULTAN CAMTAIGN 

The rise of the Langas in Multan is discussed in the chapter 
dealing with Multan. Shaikli Yusuf, a descendant of Shaikh Bahanddin 
Zakariyya, who was supplanted by them, left Multan and sought 
shelter with Bahlul Lodi, who gave all possible help and protection 
to him. Bahlul even entered into matrimonial relationship with his 
family and gave his daughter in marriage to Shaikh Abdulla, a son 
of Shaikh Yusuf. Anxious to retrieve his position, Shaikli Yusuf very 
often asked Bahlul to support his cause by attacking the Langas and 
overthrowing them, liut Bahlul realized tlie limitation to his power 
and kept Shaikli Yusuf pleased with empty promises.20 But when 
Qutbuddin Langa died in 873/1468-69, Balilul marched towards 
Multan, leaving Qutb Klian Lodi and Klian-i Jahan as his deiiuties 
in Delhi.21 But in course of his march he heard about tlie movement 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi’s forces towards Delhi and immediatehj 
iumed back to the capital.^^ 

It was at tliis time tliat Bahlul tliought of inviting tlie Afghans 
from Roll. Tlie account of die Afghan migrants as given by Abbas 
Sarwani deserves to be quoted in full: 

‘Sultan Bahlul had reached the vicinity of Dqialjiur when he 
heal’d die distm’bing news of the siege of Delhi. He said to die amirs 
and the dignitaries of the realm : “The kingdom of India is ^'ast and 
rich; all the kings are not qaumdars (widi tribal following). I have a 
big clan in my homeland {dhjar-i khud) which is known for liravery 
and courage. They are distinguished for their manliness and jihysical 
strength, but in their own land they are hard-pressed for livelihood. 

, If they migrate to India, they will get rid of the ignominy of poverty 

19 Tabaqal-i Akhari has Nar Singh. 

20 Ibid., Ill, 525. 

21 Ferishta, II, 325. 

22 Tarikli-i Klmn-i Jahani, I, 155. 
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and I shall gain ascendancy over my enemies and llic kingdom of 
India will come under my control.” 

‘The amirs and the dignitaries of the realm submitted : “All that 
has occurred to the luminous heart of the world-conquering king is 
in the interest of the stale; it is inspired by considerations of gene- 
rosity and the welfare of his qaum (people) and his tribe; otherwise 
the state as well as his prestige, and also the strength of his anny, 
docs not stand in need of other's assistance. . . . But cvpcdicncy 
demands that his Majesty be pleased to send farmaiis to the leaders 
of tribes in Roh sajing: God Ahniglily has bestowed the sovereignly 
of the empire of Delhi on the Afghans. Other rulers of India want to 
drive them out of India. . . . lire territory of India is extensive and 
rich. It can accommodate all pur relatives. If our relatives come to 
this land, the sultanat will nominally be in my name; but every 
territory and icilaijat, which is under m\' control or will in future be 
occupied, they can distribute on a brotherly basis {birador-tcar) and 
occupy it. These days Sultan Husain, tlie hakim of Jaunpur, has 
besieged Delhi with the help of a large army and numerous zamin* 
dars. The Afghan families arc in that city (Dejhi). If our fellow tiibes* 
men come to our help in large numbers, this Is really the proper time 
for their assistance. Immediately on tlio rccei])l of these faman's, 
thev should come to India inspired by their self-respect aiul honour 
and should take tlic city out of the control of Sultiin Husain. M'Jicn 
they see with their own eyes tlic aOluent circumstances of their 
Indian relatives and also benefit from their wealth, they will not, like 
ourselves, return to their homeland but will join the army of the 
Sultan and will bring most of llio land of India under the control of 
the royal servants.” 

‘Sultan Bahlul appreciated this acUucc and despatched /arimms to 
the leaders of the /Vfghan tribe’s. 

‘On receipt of these fannans, the Afghans of Roh came like ants 
and locusts to join the scjvicc of Sultan Bahlul.-^ 

CONFLICT WITH IIU.S.StN SIIAnQI 

Balilul intercepted the Sharqi forc*c.s at Chandwar. After seven 
dajs of indecisive 1ml sanguinarv struggle, a three-year truce svas 
arranged by' the nobles of both sides. Both rulers then returned to 
their respective territories. 

During this period, however, the power of Husain Sliarqi increas- 
ed. He organized his annv ami set his affairs in order. 'Jlic vassals and 
nobles of Balilul, like the giweinor of Etawah (Ahmad Khan Mewati), 


23 Tariih-^ Slier Shahl, ctl. 1>j Imaniuddin, D.icca 1961, 4-6. 
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the go\'criior of Koil (Ruslani Kliau) and tlie- go\ crnor of Ba}’aiia 
(Ahmad Khan Jahvani) joined him one after another. 

Before the expiry of the tliree-ycar truce, Husain Sliarqi marched 
against Delhi at the head of an anny consisting of a hundred 
tliousand horsemen and a tliousand elephants. It was a moment of 
grave concern for Bahlul. He sent Shaikh Muhammad Farmuli and 
Kapur Cliand (son of tlic Rai of Gwalior) to appeal to Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa for his help in tlic crisis, and agreed to offer 6,000 
horses to him if he camo to his support. Sultan Mahmud promised to 
help him, but before he could move the Sharqi Sultan had already 
marched forward. Bahlul left his capital and met him at Bhatwarah. 
But Bahlul was not in a position to fight. Khan-i Jahan mediated and 
Bahlul consented to submit to the most humiliating terms. Excepting 
the cit\‘ of Delhi and an area witliin a radius of 18 karohs from it, 
all territory of the Delhi kingdom was to be the Sharqi dominion, 
and Bahhtl was to leniain at Delhi vivtimlh as a vassal of Jauupur. 
But Husain Sharqi spurned even this offer. Bahlul was dcs^jerate 
now and he made up his mind to defend himself with whatever 
resources he had at his disposal. 

Husain’s impolitic action in sending his troops to plunder the 
neighbouring regions provided Bahlul with the opportunity of 
making a surpiise attack on his camp, which was on the other side 
of the Jumna.^-l Bahlul struck hard at the Sharqis and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on them. Husain Shah fled from the field and even 
his haram was captured by Bahlul. 

Bahlul had won a great and unexpected victory against Husain 
Shah. He w'as, however, anxious to conciliate the Sharqi ruler. When 
Husain’s mother, Bibi Raji, died at Etawah in 883/1478, Bahlul con- 
veved his condolences to him through Qutb Khan Lodi and Kalyan 
Mai (son of Rai Kirat Singh of Gwalior). Iii the same }'car Husain 
visited Badaun to offer condolences on the death of Sultan Alauddin. 
He, howc\'er, decided to seize the fort and later occupied Saiubhal and 
then marched against Delhi in Zil Hi] a.ii. SS3/Fcbruaiy-March 1479. 

Balilul was upset by this invasion. In extreme despair and distress 
he went to the tomb of Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhth’ar Kaki and praj'cd 
there throughout the whole night, standing on foot. In the- small hours 
of the morning he felt as if somebody was giving hini a' staff and 
asking him to drive awa\' the cattle which had strayed there. It was 
a happv omen and Bahlul was convinced that ho would emerge 
\'ictorious from the conflict. 

Next morning Bahlul directed an attack against the Sharqi forces 


24 See details in chapter on the Sharqis.' 
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with great confidence. Sultan Husaui’s attempt to storm tlic fort 
liaving failed, an atmosphere was created for negotiations of peace. 
Qiitb Khan Lodi mediated and sent a message to Sultan Husain, 
sa\ing, ‘I am a fa\ourite scr\*ai)t of Bibt Raji, who treated me with 
great kindness during my imprisonment at Jaunpur, and because of 
that I advise you to go back to your capital after concluding peace 
with Sultan Bahlul. The territor}' cast of the Ganges should he under 
your control; that on the west should belong to Sultan Bahhil.’ Tin's 
message formed the basis of a treaty and hostilities were suspended. 
Putting his trust in the treaty, Sultan Husain returned to Jaunpur and 
left considerable equipment and stores to follow him. Balilul went 
back on Ins plighted word; and as soon as Husain was away, lie 
started plundering his baggage. He even pursued the Sliarqi army 
and captured the ^^alika-i Jahan along with a number of important 
nobles, including the wazir, Qutiugh Klian (Qazi Samauddin), and 
Buddhu, the naib-i arz. Shamsabad, Kampil, Patiali, Koil, Sakit ami 
Jalali were annexed to the sultanat of Delhi, Httsain turned back and 
challenged the Delhi forces at a placed near Rapri, but was defeated. 
Under the circumstances he had no altcmativo but to recognize 
BahluVs authority over the parganas he had occupied after the treaty. 

Husain could not reconcile himself to the loss of these parganas, 
and he marched again in 884/1479. In a battle fought near Sonliar,2f5 
Bahlul defeated him again. Sultan Husain retreated to Rapri, but he 
was chased by Bahlul and another defeat was inflicted upon him. 
Millie crossing the Jumna, he suffered great losses. 

Bahhil then turned his attention tow.irds Elawah and Cipellcd 
Ibrahim Khan, brother of Husain Sharqi, from there. He assigned 
Etawah to a son of Mubarak Klinn Nuhani. Later on, the Lodi Sultan 
murched to Kalpi. Since the Jumna prevented the two armies from 
coming into direct conflict, .skirmishes went on for a long time. Tlie 
help of Rai Tilokchand of Baksar27 facilitated Bahlul’s task. He 
showed him a ford by which Bahlul’s army. crossed the river, and 
made a surprise attack on the Sharqi forces. Sultan Husain was 
defeated and his army was scattered. Bahlul pursued him up to 
Jaunpur, from where he fled to Kanauj. On being chased by Bahlul, 
he left Kanauj and reached the banks of llic riser Ramganga. Here 
Balilul inflicted another defeat \ipon him. 

Bahlul’s victories emboldencel him and he made up his mind to 
annex* Jaunpur and liquidate the Sharqi kingdom. Husain had to seek 

23 Tabaqat-l AXbari gi>cs ihis place as ATarnmabjor. 

20 A Villajc in EJali diarief. «■« Dttlrkt Car. UP. XU. 222'21. 

27 It stands on tbo left bank of the river Canges and is .24 miles smitb-easl of 
Unao. 
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shelter in Bihar. Bahlul pul Barbek Shah in chazgc of Jaunpur and 
allowed him the use of Ihc canopy and clurhash,-^ 

Sultan Husain refused lo accept any defeat as final. lie marched 
at the head of an army against the- Lodi governor of Jaunpui'. The 
nobles failed to jjut up a defence against him, and on assurance of 
safe conduct Barbek retreated to Mijhanli.29 Bahlul marched again 
lo Jaunpur and recaptured it and reinstated Barbek Shah. To conso- 
lidate the position of Barbek, Bahlul iulh' garrisoned and fortified 
Jaunpur. 

Bahlul then turned his attention lo annexing and garrisoning the 
areas ol Sharqi influence. He captured Kalpi and assigned it lo his 
grandson, Azam IIuma}’un. Next he marched to Dholpur. The Rai 
submitted and presented a few mans of gold. The governor of Bari,30 
Iqbal Khan, also submitted. 

A T T A C K O X M A L .V 

These x'ietorics came in such quick succession that Bahlul’s 
ambition of extending his authority further became shaiper and he 
turned to Mahva, where Ghh-asuddin Khalji (873-906/1469-1501) was 
sunk in debauchery and pleasures. Bahlul ravaged Alhanpur^l in 
the territory of Malwa. The Khalji Sultan ordered the governor of 
Chandcri to march against Bahlul with the armies of Bhilsa and 
Saranpur. Bahlul found himself outnumbered and beat a hasty retreat 
to Delhi. The army of Malwa chased him and obliged him to purchase 
peace by .sending gifts, etc. Slier Khan, the governor of Chanderi, 
rebuilt the city of Alhanpur.32 

DIVISION OF KINGDOM 

Some time after the overthrow of Talar Khaii in 1485, Bahlul , 
divided his kingdom among his sons and his Afghan kinsmen. Barbek 
Shah got Jaunpur; Kara and Manikpur were assigned to Mubarak 
Klian Nuhani. Shaikh Muhammad Qurban Farmuli (Kala Pahar) got 
Bahraich; Azam Huma\am got Lucknow and Kalpi, while Khan-i 
Jahan Lodi was given Badaim. Nizam Klian got the Punjab and 
portions of the Doab. It is difficult to determine whether this division 

28 Yadgar, 16. 

29 It lies on the left bank -of the Little Gandak in district Gorakhpur. District Gaz. 
UP, XXXI, 297. 

30 Headquarters of the district of the saiiic naiiic, 19 miles west of Dholpur, and 
45 miles south-west of Agra. 

.31 1 leadquarlers of a pargana of the .same name in Ranthamhhnr sarkar. .Sec 
A’in-i Akhari. ' 

32 Tabaqat-i Akhari, III, 352. 



;vas inspired by respect for Afglian tribal traditions or was the out- 
come 01 lus political experience, which pointed to consolidation of 
power in small units. 

CONFLICT WITU K.\SUMIR 

In the struggle for succession between Sultan Hasan (1472-84) of 
Kashmir and his uncle, Balu-am Klian, Bahlul had probably instructed 
the go\'cnior of llic Punjab to help tlie lallcr.'^^ Bahram was, ho^vcvcr, 
defeated at Dulipura and was soon afterwards blinded and killed. 
Sultan Ilasan then sent an army under Malik Tazi Bhatt to invade the 
Punjab. Tatar Klian Lodi, the governor of the Punjab, inflicted a 
defeat on him and recaptured Sialkot also. 

On Hasan Sliah’s death, his son, Muhammad Shah, who was 
a minor, was raised to the throne. During his minority some 
nobles assassinated the regent, Saiyvid Hasan. A son of Saivyid 
Hasan, Saivyid Muhammad, prepared himself for retaliatorj' action 
but circumstances did not favour him. He sought the help of 
Tatar Klian Lodi, who sent a big army to attack Srinagar in 1484. 
This army was defeated and dispersed by Rai Hans, Uic chief of 
Bhimbar. 

NIZAM KIIAS SL.NT AGAINST 1 A T A U KHAN 

Sometime in 14So Balilul sent Nizam Kiian (future Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi) against Talar Klian Vusuf Kliail, llie tmiqla of all the 
sarkars to the west of Delhi — ^Sirhmd, Hisar-Fimzah, Samana, Lahore 
and Dipalpur. Tatar's mititars' strength was considerable; ho had 
fifteen thousand mounted soldiers in liis army. MiJitarj' strength and 
financial resources bred a seditious altitude in him and he not only 
occupied some parganas of the Uialsa land but also dismissed the 
officers appointed by Bahlul. Bahlul sent Nizam Klian along ssith 
Umar Khan Sarsvaiii, Mian Sa'id Farmuli, Nasir Klian Nuhani, Darya 
Klian Nuhani and other distinguhlied nobles of the period to chastise 
Tatar Khan. In a battle fought near Ambala, Talar Klian, despite his 
braic resistance, vras defeated and slain."* 
ncATii or DAiiLUL, ms ciiAnACTL'ii and 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

In 148S Sultan Bahlnl inarched to Hisar-Firuzali, Gwalior and 
Etawah. The Baja of Gwalior, Man Singh Tonwar, made a present of 
eighty lakhs of fanXas. Bahlul rcmoi'cd from Etawah the Chauhan 

m Ihkl.. TI. 4 fS. nut we alijj th#* tliaptrr on Ka^limfr in tliit i-oltime (Soft. I. 
on SuUan Hasan Stiatj). 

31 Wfl^rcl-l ilushlaqf, ff 9b-10a. 
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chief, Sakta Singh, wlio had been in charge of the town since its 
capture from Husain Shah Sharqi and assigned it to Rai Dadu. 
While on liis .way Iwck to Delin', Sultan Bahlul fell ill on account of 
a heat-stroke, and died on 13 Shaban 894/12 July 1489 at Milauli, 
whore he had encamped during his illness. 

A posthumous child, brought up under tlie protection of his 
uncle, Bahlul was destined to car\'e out his future by sheer dint of 
merit. He started his eareer as governor of Sirhind and ended it at 
the ripe old age of eighty as the Sultan of Dellii, whose authority 
extended from the Punjab to the frontiers of Bihar and embraced 
important cities like Delhi, Badaun, Baran, Sambhal, Rapri, Kampil 
and Patiali. A part of Rajasthan was also under him and the rulers 
of Gwalior, Dholpur and Bari paid tribute to him. It was a great 
achievement in an age when eentrifugal tendencies were the order 
of the day, and a mad race for politieal power had created widespread 
politicah confusion and chaos. 

Bahlul had the clear vision of a political realist and a dogged 
tenacity of purpose which guided his activities all througli. For him 
the end justified the means and lie never hesitated to have recourse 
to chicanery, treachery or fraud, if it suited his purpose. In his deal- 
ings witli ilusain Sharqi, the inlers of Malwa and Hamid Khan, he 
employed foul means to realize his objectives. He did not hesitate in 
bribing DaiA'a Khan Lodi on the battle-field of Narela. Ho was, 
however, not devoid of chivalrous sentiments. He displayed tvpical 
Afghan chivaliy when he sent tire wife of the defeated Sharqi ruler 
back to her husband with all dignity and respect. 

Bahlul ruled for more than diirri’^-eight years — the longest period 
during which any Sultan had held the sceptre of Dellii. This was, in 
itself, a great achievement considering the general political climate 
of the country. From the time of the later Tughluqs tliere had been 
a persistent tendency towards decentralization; and from the provin- 
cial governors down to the local zamindars ever)mne was eager to 
grab at power and to defy the centre. Bahlul handled the situation 
with great tact. Afghan military strength was exploited by him to the 
full in dealing with his adversarie.s, but he did not surrender his royal 
authority to them, though he made a display of profound respect for 
Afghan sentiments. 

Two major problems confronted Balilul — the Sharqis of Jaunpur 
and the Rajput chiefs of the Doab — and he succeeded in 
dealing effectively with both of them. The Sharqi power was com- 
pletely shattered by him while the Rajput chieftains were also 
bumbled. ‘The effacement of the Rajput dynasties which had raised 
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their head in the last quarter of the 14th century in the middle and 
lower Doab was primarily the work of Bahlul, achieved by his 
generalship and fraternization with the Afghans.'^ 

Since his energies were mostly devoted to military affairs, Bahlul 
could not make any experiments in the sphere of civil administration. 
Nothing original emanated from his mind. He simply continued the 
administrative institutions of the Delhi sultanat as he had inherited 
them from his Saiyj'id predecessors. His only contribution, as the 
author of the Tahaqat-i Akbari has pointed out, was to appoint his 
own officers'^ where he found the administration in llie hands of 
undesirable officers of the previous regimes. One verj' important 
measure of Bahlul, which has perpetuated his name in the numis- 
matic histor)- of the Delhi sultanat, was the introduction of the coin, 
named Bahhili, which remained the medium of e.xchange for com- 
modities till the time of Akhar. 

Bahlul had a very affable personality, just and generous, simple 
and unostentatious. He got up early In the morning and attended to 
the business of the state till about midday. According to Abdulla, he 
personally hoard the petitions of the people and did not leave this 
work to Ills amirs or wazirs.37 From noon till the nigl)t-pra)'er (Isha) 
ho either remained in the company of the ulama, or spent his time 
in reading tlie Quran or offering congregational prayers. After offer- 
ing the night-prayers, he went to his haram and remained there for 
.some time. Tlien he retired to his khiltcat khana (private chamber). 
He was very' punctilious in performing his religious duties and liad 
considerable regard for the mama and the divines; but he was singu- 
larly free from the fanaticism which characterized the aclivn'ties of 
his son, Sikandar Lodi. He enjoyed the confidence of a very large 
number of Rajput and other Hindu zamindars and entrusted res- 
ponsible posts to them. Rai Karan, Rai Pratap, Rai Bir Singh, Rai 
Tilokchand and Rai Dhandim were some of his trusted chiefs. 

Bahlul’s despotism was tempered bv Afghan traditions of tribal 
equality. Tlie author of the Tarikli'i Da’tuU remarks about him: 

'He was a simple and unostcninliotis king. He removed the darhnm 
from the gale when he took his meals; whoever came to him (at 
that time) took his meal with him. He did not .sit on the throne 
in the majUs and forbade tlie amirs from standing. In the Darhar-i 
‘Am (Public Audience) also he did not sit on a throne. He used 
a small caqiel. In his farniam he addressed the amirs as masnad'i 

,S5 Nirodbhusan Hov, N^malullaVs IlMory <i AfgJiant, 

; S6 Mbad. I. !310-12. 

37 TertIM Da’uil. 10. . 
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a/i. If by chance any amir was oiFended, he tried his best to 
placate him. He would go to his house, take off his sword from 
his waist-belt and place it Ijcfore him and apologize saying: “If 
)'OU do not consider me- worthy of kingship, )^ou appoint some one 
else to this job and gi\'e me some other assignment”.'38 

The following practices of his particularly struck the imagination 
of contemporaries as well as posterity; 

(1) \V’hen ho captured the treasures of the kings of Delhi, he 
distributed the spoils among his soldiers and took for himself only 
a proportionate share.39 ^Vhether this principle of distribution was 
applied to all booties that fell to his lot in his long military career is 
not clear. Dr. Halim’s observation that ‘he distributed the booties of 
war among his soldiers, and like the “Pious Caliphs”, preferred to take 
an equal share with ihem’ io lacks confirmation by early authorities and 
seems to be a generalization only from the measures adopted with 
reference to the treasures of Delhi. Maybe tliat he resorted to this 
equal distribution to win the confidence of the soldiery soon after 
his occupation of the throne of Delhi. 

(2) He did not maintain any jjersonal guards.4i While this could 
have been in conformity v'ith Afghan traditions, it shows his confidence 
in himself and his popularity.42 Sikandar had to appoint a special 
guard for his protection at night. 

(3) His food was not prepared in his palace but was sent, in 
rotation, by the nobles. Ferishta says : Tiis food was not prepared at 
home nor did he ride a horse from tlic royal stables. Ever}^ day one 
of the nobles sent him his meal and similarly at the time of riding, 
one of tliem supplied him with a mount.’^S jf he actually followed 
this practice, it must have been intended to give a sense of participa- 
tion in the administration to his Afghan nobles. Abdulla says that he 
used to remark: ‘It is enough if my name is associated with the 
kingdom.’ 

(4) Mushtaqi says : ‘He did not sit on the throne in the presence 

38 Ibid., 11. 

39 Ferishta, 1179. The author of tlie Tarikh-i Daudl says (11) that whatever came 
to him — wealtli, property or new parganas — he distributed amongst the soldiers and 
did not retain anything for himself. He did not accumulate any treasures. 

40 A. Halim, History of the Lodis, 52. 

41 Waqfat-i Miishtaqi. 

42 Only in a palace without a guard could tlie following incident, as recorded by 
Mushtaqi, take place: ‘A muUa went to Bahlul’s private chamber. The Sultan was 
just proceeding to the bath-room; the muUa caught hold of the Sultan’s loin cloth 
and asked him to listen to his request and grant it.’ Waqiat-i Mushtaqi. 

43 Ferishta, I, 
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of the nobles and forbade them to stand. AH used to sit togetbcr on 
fine carpets and (the Sultan) called everyone masnaihi ali. lie held 
the (larhar every day and sat on the carpet. Some of the nobles were 
ordered to stand. All did not sit in the assembly.’-t-t 

Tlie government of Bahlul was based and carried on in the spirit 
of a bhadari (clan). Sikandar Lodi was correct when he told the 
nobles in 1494 on the eve of his struggle with the Sharqi Sultan: 
‘You discharged during the reign of the late Sultan BahhJ what was 
haqq-i biradari (obligations of the clan).*^3 


44 Wc^fal-t f. &4-b. 

45 lUJ., {. i:b. 
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ACCESSION 

Soon after the death of Sultan Bahlul Lodi, the nobles met at 
Milauli, a village 15 miles north of Salcti, in order to discuss the ques- 
tion of his successor. There were three groups among them support- 
ting the tliree princes in tlie field — Nizam Klian, Barbek Shah and 
Azam Huma}Tm. Nizam Khan’s mother, who was the daughter of a 
Hindu goldsmitli, vigorously pleaded the case of her son and held 
out tlie promise of good treatment to tlie nobles.l Isa Klian Lodi, who 
was backing up the candidature of Barbek Shah, rebutted her, 
declaring that the grandson of a goldsmith had nothing to do with 
the throne. This direct insult of a wife of the deceased Sultan pro- 
vided Klian-i Klianan Farmuli until an excuse to question the 
propriety of such remaiks. Isa Khan snubbed liim sa\’ing : ‘You are a 
seiwant and have nothing to do with the affairs of royal relations. 
Klian-i Klianan Farmuli felt insulted and in great anger he declared 
his allegiance to Nizam Klian and left the meeting. He collected 
together his supporters and carried the bier of Sultan Bahlul to Delhi, 
The two other groups remained quarrelling without arriving at any 
decision. 

In the meantime Nizam Klian had been summoned to the camp 
by his mother and Umar Klian Sarwani, the wazir. Before leawng 
Delhi, Nizam lOian visited Shaikli Samauddin, a distinguished 
Suhrwardi saint of Delhi, and sought his blessings in an interesting 
manner. He submitted to tlie Shaikh : ‘O Shaikh ! I desire to study 
orthography and prosody with you!’ The Shaikli replied: ‘Recite: 
May God render thee fortunate in both the worlds.’ Nizam Klian 
requested the Shaikli to repeat the formulae three times, and tlien 
taking it as a happy omen and a blessing from the Shaikli, he went 
to assume the reins of government.2 He joined the funeral procession 
of Sultan Bahlul at Jalali, sent the bier to DelliiS and crowned himself 
on Friday, 17 Sha‘ban 894/ 16 July 1489. The coronation took place 
on the bank of the Kali Nadi, on a mound which was once a hunting 
pawlion of Firuz Shah Tughluq and was known as Kaushak-i FiruzA 

Soon after his accession, Sultan Sikandar proceeded to Delhi. The 

1 Ferishta, I, 179. 

2 Tankh-i Da’udi, 34; Yadgar, Tarikh-i Shahi, 34. 

3 Tabaqat-i Akhari, I, 314. 

4 Ibid., I, 314; Ferishta, I, 179. 
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iriost formidable task before him was to induce the Afghan nobles 
to accept his authority and to force his relations to submit. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALAM KHAN LODI, ISA KHAN LODI 
AND BARBCK SHAH 

Sikandar first marclicd towards Rapri, where his brother, Alam 
Khan Lodi, had joined Azam Humajiin. He besieged the forts of 
Rapri and Chandwar. Alam Khan fled to Patiali and sought the 
protection of Isa Khan Lodi. Rapri could not stand a siege and 
had to surrender. It was assigned to Khan-i Khanan Lodi. The Sultan 
then marched towards Etawah, where it took him several months to 
finally subjugate the area. Alam Khan surrendered and Sikandar not 
only pardoned liiin but placed Etawah also in his charge. 

Tl\e next important noble to be dealt with was Isa Khan Lodi, 
who was living at Patiali. Isa Khan Lodi was defeated in battle and 
died soon afterwards of a wound which he had received in the 
engagement. Sikandar entrusted Patiali to Rai Ganesh, who had 
deserted Barbck Shah and joined him. 

Sikandar next dOTuted Ismail Klian Nuhani to contact hts brother, 
Barbek, and demand from him the acceptance of Sikandar’s suzerainty 
and the recitation of the Khulha in his name. Barbek declined and 
Sikandar marched in person against him. Tlic two armies came face 
to face at Kanauj. Shaikli Muhammad Qurban, better knowm as Kala 
Pabar, who was the commander of Barbck ’s forces, w’as captured. 
Sikandar was, howcs'cr, not inclined towards a .stem polic}' at this 
stage. He forgave Kala Pahar and showed him kindness and consi- 
deration, Kala Pahar then threw about his weight in favour of Sikandar 
and fought Barbek and defeated him. Barbck fled to Badaun but he 
W’as cliascd and had ultimately to surrender. Sikandar, who w’as eager 
to win over rather than crush his rivals and enemies, extended the 
same benevolent treatment to Barbek and placed him again on the 
throne of Jaunpur. It was a wise and diplomatic step, calculated to 
satisfy the ambition of his rival-brother and also to create a situation 
in v/bicb Hwsain Sbaiqi’s teiwTO \o power would become diffiewU, if 
not impossible. To ensure that Barbek did not throw' off the yoke of 
Delhi, Sikandar took steps to consolidate his position in Jaunpur. He 
assigned a number of parganas there to his trusted nobles,® thus 
creating an effective check on the ambitions of Barbck, 

The only important member of the ro\’al family who svas now’ 
opposed to his authority was Azam Iluma^mn Lodi. Sikandar marched 
against him, and having defeated and overthrow’n him, cntnistecl Kalpi 

5 Ibid., I. 316. 
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to Mahmud Khan Lodi. This \\’as probably the first occasion on which 
Sikandar did not confirm a rebel in his territory. Probably he did not 
consider Azam Humayun Lodi fit enough to hold Kalpi, one of the 
sensitive areas of his empire. 

C M P A 1 G N S AGAINST TATAR KHAN LODI AND 
SULTAN ASHRAF 

Having consolidated his position at Kalpi, Sikandar proceeded 
against Tatar Khan Lodi, the governor of Jaithra.6 The govenior 
submitted and the Sultan confirmed him in his area. 

The Sultan ne.vt turned his attention towards Ba\'ana. Sultan 
Ashraf, its chief, exercised independent authorit\' over his. territory. 
His father, Sultan Ahmad Jilwani, had owed allegiance to Sultan 
Husain of Jaunpur, but when the kingdom of Jaunpur passed through 
a period of crisis and Sultan Husain suffered one defeat after another 
at the hands of Bahlul, Sultan Ahmad Jilwani became independent 
to all intents and purposes. Sikandar deemed it an essential part of 
his scheme of integrating the Sharqi kingdom to the empire of Dellii 
to liquidate all such former vassals of the Sharqis. He made a proposal 
to Ahmad Jilwani that he would assign Jalesar, Chandwar, Marahra 
and Sakit to him, if he surrendered Bayana. Jilwani at first accepted 
the proposal and expressed his willingness to deliver the keys of the 
fort to Umar Klian Sanvani, but on second thoughts he decided to 
resist. Sikandar ordered the siege of Agra, which was under Haibat 
Khan Jilwani, who owed allegiance to Sultan Ashraf, and then pro- 
ceeded towards Ba^'ana. Sultan A.shraf was forced to capitulate and 
Bavana was annexed to the kingdom of Delhi in 897/1491. Sikandar 
assigned Bayana to Khan-i Klianan Farmuli and returned to Delhi. 

ATTACK ON JAUNPUR BY THE B.ACHGOTI RAJPUTS 

A couple of days after his arrival in Delhi, Sikandar was going 
out to ]ilay chaugan when he received reports about the attack of 
the Bachgoti^ Rajputs, under Juga, on Jaunpur. A huge army of one 
hundred thousand soldiers, both mounted and footmen, had marched 
against Jaunpur. Mubarak Khan Nnhani was captured b)^ the invaders 
while trwng to cross tlie Ganges and was put in the custody of Rai 
Bhid of Bhattah (Rewa). Slier Khan, brother of Mubarak Khan 

6 Jaithra is a village in Aligarh lehsil of Etah, 3 miles from Etah. UP Dist. 
Gazetteer, XII, 174. 

7 Originally a tribe of the Mainpuri Chauhans, the Bachgotis lived on the borders 
of Jaunpur and Gorakhpur and were known for their contumac)’ and turbulence. See 
Elliot, Memoirs of the Races of the North-West Prooinces, I, 47. 
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(Nuhani), was killed In battle. Finding the situation beycJnd control, 
Barbek Shah Bed to Daryabad and joined Kala Pahar. 

On receipt of this report, Sikandar ordered immediate mobilization. 
He did not visit his palace but took his meals in the camp and spent 
all his time in militaw preparations. In 897/1491 he marched towards 
Jaunpur. Barbek Shah joined him at Dalmau.8 Rai Bind was alarmed 
at the approach of the Sultan and he set free Mubarak Khan Nuhani. 
The Sultan pushed ahead and at KathgarhO he pounced upon the 
army of Juga. According to Abdulla and Ahmad Yadgar, the Sultan’s 
main army was coming behind him and he had only five hundred 
mounted soldiers with him. The army of Juga comprised of 15,000 
cavahy and 200,000 infantry. Juga fled from the battle-field without 
risking an encounter. Sikandar carried fire and sword into the army 
of Juga and caused heavy losses in men and material. Juga first went 
to the fort of Jaund and then sought shelter with Sultan Husain 
Sharqi. Sikandar wrote a polite and conciliatory letter to Sultan Husain 
and asked him to surrender Juga. The Sharqi ruler replied in an 
c.xtremely contemptuous and arrogant strain and Sikandar was left 
with no alternative but to strike. Sultan Husain came out of the fort 
and took the initiative himself. Sikandar personally led the army and 
defeated Husain, who fled to Bihar. 

Sikandar then proceeded to Jaunpur and again placed Barbek Shah 
on the throne of Jaunpur. But soon aftenvards he came to know about 
Barbek’s e.xpulsion by the zamindars of the area. Sikandar sent Kala 
Pahar and Azam Humayun Sarwani to Jaunpur and ordered them to 
seize Barbek Shah, as he had proved his utter incompetence in dealing 
with the situation. Sikandar himself attacked Chunar.tO Tlic nobles of 
Husain Sharqi shut themselves up in the fort. Sikandar did not press 
the siege as he knew that the fort was almost impregnable. 

From Chunar Sikandar proceeded to Kanlat.ll included in the 
territoiy of Rewa (Bhattah). Rai Bhid hastened to surrender and 
submit. Sikandar then marched towards AraiU2 and from there to 
Dalmau. At Dalmau he married the widow of Shcr Khan Niih.mi, who 
had been killed in the Bachgoti revolt. She was a verj’ charming and 
accomplished lady.l3 

8 A to^vn on tlie banVs of tbe Ganges in the Ilae Bareli district. 

0 A small village in the Dalmau paigana, UP DMrict Cazetteer, XXXIX, 137. 

10 In Mirzapur district, UP, on the right t>aiil; of the Ganges. 

11 Situated at the confluence of the Ujla and the Canges and ssithin the municipal 
limits of Mirzapur. See NV/P Dlttrict Cazetteer. 1884, XIV, 105. 

12 Opposite the Allahabad fort, on the right bank of the Jumna at its confluence 
svitb the Ganges. Imperial Cazetteer, X C32-&. 

13 Nfmatullab, I. 180. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST RAI BHID 

Though Rai Bhid had submitted to Sikandar, yet he was so nervous 
tliat he fled to Rewa, leaving behind all his valuables at Kantat. 
Sikandar sent all this property to him, but later on, when he was 
convinced that tlie Rai had definitely pro-Sharqi feelings, he mai'ched 
against him in 900/1494. The Rai’s son, Bir Singh, was defeated in 
battle. The Rai himself fled towards Sarkutch. Sikandar chased him 
but die Rai died in the wav. 

j 

Sikandar then proceeded to Phapund, but famine and inundations 
destroyed his considerable armyl4 and he foimd himself in an 
extremely difficult position. He returned to Jaunpur in order to 
reorganize and replenish his troops. 

I'N V A S I O N OF HUSAIN S II A R Q I 

This was an ideal opportunity for Husain Sharqi to strike at the 
Lodi Sultan. The Hindu zamindars of the localit}% who still had 
s\TOpatliy A^ith the displaced ruler of Jaunpur, persuaded him to 
come out of his refuge in Bihar. Husain collected an army and moved 
fonvard to strike at Sikandar. Sikandar reacted to it immediately by 
crossing the Kantat ford of the Ganges and reacliing Banaras. The 
two armies clashed at a place some 36 miles from Banaras. Husain 
Sharqi met a disastrous defeat and hastily fled to Bihar. 

sikandar pursued his defeated adversary, who fled from pillar to 
post in search of shelter. Leaving Malik Kandu in Bihar, he went to 
Colgong in the Bhagalpur district of Bihar, wliich was tlien under the 
ruler of Bengal. 

Sikandar left Maliabat Klian Lodi in Biliar and proceeded to 
Durweshpur.15 The Raja of Tirhut also submitted and the Sultan 
entrusted die collection of revenues from the Raja to Mubarak Klian. 
During his stay at Dunveshpur, die Sultan went to visit the tomb of 
Shaikh Sharafuddin Yalq^a Maneri. Later he marched against Sultan 
Alauddin of Bengal, because he had given jirotection to Husain 
Sharqi. Fmilier, the ruler of Bengal had also sent a recoiinaisance 
party under his son, Daniyal, in order to watch the activides of 
Sikandar, who was throwing his tentacles towards Bengal after having 
established liimself in Bihar. 

It was at Barh, a town in die Patna district of Bihar, that the forces 
of Sultan Alauddin of Bengal, under the command of Daniyal, met the 
forces of Sikandar Lodi, under die command of Mahmud Khan Lodi 
and Mubarak Khan Nuhani. Ultimately terms of peace were negotiated 

14 Khairuddin, Jaunpur Nama. 

15 In Sheipur tehsU of Patna district. 



between them and it was agreed that — (a) SuUan Alauddin would not 
give asvium to the enemies of Siknncinr Lodi; (b) no encroaclimcnt 
would lie made by cither ruler on the territory of tlic other; and 
(c) Sultan Alauddin would recognize Sultan Sikandar’s authority over 
Bihar, Tirbut, Saran sarkars and other territories conquered by him. 

On his return from the Bengal campaign, Sikandar gave Saran to 
his soldiers in jagirs and came to Jaunpur. During his stay of siv 
months at Jaunpur Sikandar applied himself to destroying all Sharqi 
monuments, palaces, gardens, etc. He would have even demolished 
the mosques built by the Sharqi sultans, but the ulavia dissuaded 
him from this vandalism.*® 

INVASION OF R E U’ A AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS AT JAUNPUR 

In 904/1498 Sikandar Lodi attacked Bewa (Bhaltah) a second 
time. lie was bitterly incensed at the invitation sent by the nilcr of 
Rewa to Sxdtan Husain Sharqi to attack Lodi territory. Sikandar 
besieged the fort of Bandhogarh.*"^ He, however, could not capture 
it and, irritated at his failure, devastated tlie region lie passed through. 

From Bandliogarh Sikandar proceeded to Jaunpur and looked 
after its administrative arrangements, particularly its financial affairs. 
Mubarak Khan Lodi Mochi Khail, the governor of Jaunpur, was taken 
to task for embezzlement and mismanagement of funds. The Sultan 
showed such strictness in dealing with him that some of the nobles 
resented it. 

COUP AGAINST THE SULTAN* 

Having set the affairs of Jaunpur in order, Sikandar proceeded to 
Sambhal and stayed there for four years (903-909/1499-1501). During 
this period some discontented elements joined hands to organize a 
■coup. Twenty-two nobles, operating in different parts of the kingdom, 
planned to depose him and raise Falh Khan to the throne. The prince, 
however, divnilged the secret to his mother and to his spiritual master, 
Shaikh Tahir, who insisted on the matter being brought to the 
knowledge of the Sultan. Asgliar Khan, the governor of Delhi, Sa'id 
Khan Sarwani, Tatar Khan, Mahmud Shall and others were either 
executed or deported for complicity in the c-onspiracy. Some of the 
disgruntled nobles went to Gwalior and from there proceeded to 
Gujarat. 

16 This story of the Sultan's sandaiism in Jamipur is bastd on traditions, which 
the compilers of the Dlrtrirt Cnirticm found floating down the stream of time. 

17 An old fort 60 miles south of Rnia tmsn. Imperial Gazett., NT, 050. 
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CAMPAIGNS AGAINST GWALIOR, 

DHOLPUR AND MANDRIL 

111 9 O//I 0 OI Raja Man Singh of Gwalior sent a eunuch, Nilial, to 
Sultan Sikandar with presents and professions of friendship. The 
eunuch failed in his mission, and the relations between Delhi and 
Gwalior became further sti’ained. 

The Rai of Dholpur was suspected of having incited the rebels 
who had dislodged Imadul Mulk, tlie governor of Bayana. Sikandar 
assigned Bayana to Kliwaja Khan, and ordered Alam Khan, governor 
of Mewat, and Khan-i j^ianan Lohari, governor of Rapri, to join 
Kliwaja Khan in his operations against Dholpur. Rai Manik Deva 
put up a, detennined defence and killed Kliwaja Babban,i8 a veteran 
soldier. Thereupon Sikandar marched in person against Manik Deva. 
He reached Dholpur on 6 Ramazan 906/25 March 1501. The Rai 
grew panicky and lied to Gwalior. Dholpur was occupied and the 
Lodi arm)' not only pillaged and plundered it but even uprooted the 
tlie gardens. Adam Klian was put in charge of tlie fort of Dholpur. 

Sikandar next marched against Gwalior. Apart from the failure of 
Nihal’s mission, the protection given by the Rai of Gwalior to certain 
rebels and also to Rai Manik Deva had irritated the Sultan. For two 
months he encamped on the bank of the Asi (Asan), a lake near 
Gwalior. Ultimately the Rai sued for peace (909/1503). lie e.xpelled 
Sa'id Khan, Babu Klian, Rai Ganesh (the Chauhan chief of Patiali) 
and sent his son, Bikramajit, as a hostage. The Sultan was pleased at 
this gesture; he honoured the prince and later on ei'en returned 
Dholpur to Manik Deva. 

In 910/1504 Sikandar marched against Mandril,l9 and besieged 
it. The garrison, howe\'er, surrendered the fort. Sikandar destro}'ed 
the temples of Mandril, built mosques in their place and plundered 
the land. The fort was entrusted to Mian Makan and Mujahid Khan. 

FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF AGRA 

In 911/1506 Sikandar Lodi founded the city of Agra. The site for 
the new city was selected after considerable search and deliberation. 
A commission of se\'eral sagacious and e.xperienced men sailed on 
boats from Dellii and examined the area on both sides of the banks 
of the Jumna. The Sultan then himself went on a boat to see the site. 
Tie embarked on a boat', writes Ni'matullah, and sailed, enjoying 
fully the journey and hunting on the way, until he reached the place 
(selected by the commission) and liked the elevation of the area for 

18 Tabaqaf-i Akhari, I, 324. 

19 A tehsil town 62 miles west of Gwalior on the right bank of the Parbati river. 
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puq)oscs of habitation. lie ashed the captain of tlie crew, Nayak, uho 
piloted his boat: “Wliich of these two elevations is better suited for 
(our purposes)?” Nayak replied: “Tliat one in the foreground {og-i 
rah) is better.” The Sultan smiled and said: “Tlie name of this city 
will also be Agra.” -0 The site selected by the Sultan w'as in the 
villages of Bashi and Poiya in the pargana of Deoli, and 9 parganas 
out of a total of 52 from the sarkar of Baj'ana \vere included in it.2i 

THE CW’ALIOR CAMPAIGN 

In 911/1506 Sikandar Lodi again marched towards Gwalior. The 
commissariat arrangements having broken down, the advance-guard 
of the Delhi forces was attacked at Chataw’ar.22 The heroism of 
Awadh Khan and Ahmad Khan saved the situation, but Sikandar 
abandoned the idea of marching furtlier and returned to Agra. Ne-it 
year (in 912/1506) Imad Klian Farmuli and Mujahid Khan were sent 
to effect the conquest of the fort of Untgarh,23 which was regarded 
as the key to Gwalior. Later on Sikandar himself joined the advance- 
party and attacked the fort from all sides. The garrison put up a 
heroic defence, and when a breach was made in the wall oi the fort, 
they desperately fought hand-to-hand and thei^ resistance continued 
even after the /ort had been occupied. Mujahid was put in charge of 
the fort but was removed soon afterwards, wlien Sikandar came to 
know that he had accepted a bribe from the Hal of Untgarh for 
removing Muslims from the fort. The Sultan relumed to Agra on 
27 Muharram 913/8 June 1507. The march of the army from Untgarh 
was made e.xtremely difficult due to scarcity of water and a ver)' large 
number of soldiers died of thirst. 

On 10 Muharram 915/30 April 1509 the Sultan marched upon 
Ilatkant, a stronghold of the Bhadauria Rajputs. Police stations 
{thanas) were established at different strategic places in order to keep 
a watch over the activities of the inliabitants of that area. 

In 916/1510 Shalizada Shihabuddin rebelled against his father, 
Sultan Nasiruddin of Malwa and fled to Sipri.24 Nasiruddin deprived 
his erring son of his right to succeed and nominated his third son, 
Azam Ilumajoin, as his heir. Shihabuddin approached Sikandar Lodi 
for protection and support. The Lodi ruler expressed his willingness 
to help him provided he ceded Chanderi to Sikandar. In Zil Ilij 
916/March 1511 Sikandar Lodi sent his envoys with presents to 

20 Ni'nlatuUab, I. 195.’ 

21 Ibid., I. 195-96. 

22 Abul Fazl tnentions it as a (oun in the Cuallor saiLar. 

23 yatgaih or Utgir U a tehsil ia KantaulL 

2A Is Cbanderi. 
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Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat in order to placate him and ensure his 
neutrality in the event of confliet with Malwa. It was also the 
recognition of tho independent status of Gujarat by the Sultan 
of Delhi— something which had been withheld by the Lodi Sultan 
so long. 

But before any concerted action could be planned by Sikandar 
and Shihabuddin, Sultan Nasimddin of Malwa expired. The rebel- 
prince immediately altered his plan of action; he gave up the idea of 
going to Delhi and marched straight to Mandu. In his struggle 
with his brother he was, however, defeated. 

Azam Humayun who had ascended the throne of Malwa as Sultan 
Mahmud II was not destined to rule in peace. In 917/1510 his 
brother, Sahib Klian, effected a coup and ascended the throne as 
Sultan Muhammad. Sultan Mahmud II reached Chanderi and sought 
the help of its governor, Bahjat Klian, but Bahjat firmly replied that 
his loyaltv was to the person who held Mandu. Mahmud II then turned 
to Sikandar for help. The latter demanded Chanderi in return for his 
help. Not waiting for this political bargain to mature, Mahmud II 
secured the help of Medini Rai and his powerful Rajput contingent, 
and occupied Mandu on 16 Shawwal 917/16 January 1512. 

Medini Rai’s ascendancy in Malwa led to the rebellions of Bahjat 
Khan, go\'ernor of Chanderi, of Sikandar Klian, governor of Siwas 
and Hindia, and of Mansur Khan in 918/1512. Medini Rai defeated 
Sikandar Klian but Bahjat 'appealed to Agra for help. If you send an 
army’, he said, ‘to place Sahib Klian on the throne, I will recite the 
Khutha and issue the coins in your name.’ Sikandar was quick to res- 
pond and Sahib Khan was placed on the throne. But Bahjat went 
back on his promise and refused to recite the Khiitba or issue the 
coins in the name of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. Sikandar avoided a con- 
flict and his army returned to Delhi in 919/1513. Unfavourable 
dei'elopments at Mandu, however, brought Sahib Khan to Sikandar 
Lodi. Disgusted with the overweening ambition of Medini Rai, 
Mahmud Khaiji first planned his assassination, and when he failed in 
that attempt, he fled to Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat in 920/1514. 
Sikandar Lodi decided to act and sent an army for the conquest of 
Chanderi. It was occupied and Sahib Khan was installed there. 
Sikandar Lodi, however, appointed his own officers to carry on the 
administration of Chanderi. 

Taking full advantage of tlie situation prevailing in Malwa, 
Sikandar sought to extend his authority in tliat region. He occupied 
Sui Sopar25 and assigned it to Abu Bakr Klian, brother of the 

25 Abul Fazl mentions Sui Sopar in the sarhar of Ranthambhor. 



displaced governor, Ali Khan. In 923/1517 he marched towards Ran- 
ihambhor but could not conquer the fort. The governor of Ranlham- 
bhor, however, accepted his overlordship. 

DEATH AND ESTIMATE 

Sikandar Lodi died of diphtheria or tliroat-cancer on 7 Ziqa'd 
923/21 November 1517. 

Endowed with a rare physical charm^S and gift of the gab, fond 
of poetry, music and good cheer>27 Sikandar Lodi was in certain res- 
pects a very striking figure of medieval India. He gave a new orienta- 
tion to Afghan polity in India and considerably raised the stature and 
dignity of the office of the sultan. The Afghan nobility, despite its 
attachment to Afghan democratic traditions, was made to recognize 
the superior status of the monarch. He adopted several measures to 
emphasize the dignity and authority of the king; 

(1) While Bahlul used to sit on a carpet, Sikandar started sitting 
on a throne. There was no question of any noble sharing the seat 
with him. The Sultan was no longer priitms infer jmes. 

(2) In order to impress the superior position of the sultan on the 
minds of the nobles and the people, he laid down elaborate rules for 
the reception of royal farmans in the distant parts of the kingdom. 
The governors were required to meet the courier from the court at a 
distance of about six miles from their headquarters. Tlic royal jnes- 
senger sal in a specially constructed pavilion and delivered tl»e 
farman to the governor, who held it with great respect on his head 
and look it to the mosque to be read out from the pulpit.-* 

(3) The nobles were made to re.THzc that they were servants of 
the sultan and that their position and power depended entirely on 
his good will and pleasure. Those who held jagirs were required to 
submit accounts regularly to the diwan-i wizarat. All cases of malver- 
sation, mismanagement, misbehaviour or corruption were sternly 
dealt \vith.29 

(4) A highly efiiciciit .spy-system kept the sultan informed of all 
the developments in the kingdom and particularly of the activities of 

26 A mystic eccentric of Itapri, SliaiUi Hasan Mujrub (for whom see, Alxliil HiT 
Muhaddis, Akhborul AUiyar, 281), had faDen m love witli Jum. See 
Mushtaqi {. 23b-2-la. 

27 TankJi-i S)ui7ti, 49; TariUi-i Daudi, 36-S9. Muvlitacji sa)s tlat lie look wme 
also secretly, Waf/ro/, f, 3 Bj. 

28 Waqtai-l MusIUafji, f, 19a; Tabaqal-i Akltari. I, 338. 

29 Mubarak Khan Lodi, governor tif Jaunpur. wav striclly dealt with in connec- 
tion with a charge of malversation. Tabaqot~i Akbari, 1, 321. Asghar, a governor of 
Delhi, Mujahid Khan, Shams Khan and others were punished for corruption and 
misconduct. 
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the nobles.SO The Sultan himself went out incognito to have direct 
and intimate knowledge of the affairs of the kingdom. Surprised at 
his knowledge of even the clandestine activities of tlie people, the 
public, in its credulity, thought that some mysterious supernatural 
power kept him informed of all that happened in his territory. 

Sikandar was an able administrator, clear-headed in his analysis 
of situations and vigorous in the enforcement of his orders. He dis- 
pla\-ed a great sense of responsibility in discliarging tlie functions of 
his kingly office. It is reported that he worked from morning till late 
in the night. It was his daily routine tliat after the morning prayer 
and recitation of the Quran,3i he plunged into administrative affairs. 
His private audience began at night and it was at that time that he 
usually sent his orders to governors and communications to rulers. His 
meal was served at midnight. Some ulama, who were his close com- 
panions, sat by his side but were not permitted to eat anything in his 
presence. The}’ took their share of the royal dinner to their homes. 

Sikandar’s vigorous administration ensured peace and prosperity 
and guaranteed justice to the common man. All the highways of tlie 
empire were safe from bandits and robbers, and steps were taken to 
create a sense of security among the people. 

His judicial system was very efficiently organized under Mian 
Bhu’a. The Sultan himself considered and decided cases which were 
brought to him. Darya Khan Nuhani had to be present at tlie court 
from early morning till late in the night to receive petitions and 
inquire into grievances. 

All chroniclers refer to the prosperous and affluent condition of 
the kingdom during the time of Sikandar. Every morning the price 
schedule of the market v'as reported to him. The prices of essential 
commodities were generally cheap. ‘But we cannot shut our eyes’, 
writes Dr. S. A. Halim, ‘to the grim fact that cheapness was caused 
by the dearth of bullion and the absence of movement of goods and 
exchange of commodities, for no part of the kingdom touched the 
sea; and, secondly, cormption in the revenue department still persisted 
as is evidenced by the record of a conversation between Mian Bhu’a 
and the Sultan as to how to check corruption.’ 

Barring 1496, when there was failure of crops, tlie agricultural 
produce was generally good. The Sultan himself used to take keen 
personal interest in the development of agriculture. He abolished 

30 Even the private life of the nobles was reported to him. He knew how a noble, 
Bhikan Khan, had carried his bed into his room when it had started raining at night. 
Waqiat-i Mushiaqi, 15b. 

31 According to Tarikh-i Shahi (49) he recited three parts (paras) of the Quran 
standing after midnight prayers. 
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zakat (import duty) on grain,32 and introduced a measurement* 
standard known as gazz-i sikandari, which continued to prevail till 
the Mughal period. Tlie rent-rolls prepared during his reign proved 
of immense value to his successors. “The statistical returns of Babur’s 
time’, remarks Edward Thomas, ‘were clearly based upon the old 
rent-rolls of that unacknowledged contributor to the efficiency of all 
later Indian revenue systems, Sikandar bin Bahlol. A single subdued 
confession in Babur’s table suffices to prove this/^^ 

Sikandar Lodi appreciated fully the necessity of organizing the 
army on the traditions of the early sultans of Delhi. He kept close 
contact with his soldiers, and it is said that he used to send hvo 
farmans every day to his army when it was on the march. The morn- 
ing farman directed the army about the journey it had to cover 
during the day and the evening jarman told them about the place 
they had to encamp at night.^ 

Some of the philantliropic and charitable works of the Sultan 
particularly elicited the praise of the people. He had arrangements 
tor the daily distribution of cooked and uncooked food to poor people 
in the capital. Biannual, weekly and daily allowances and stipends 
were fixed for the poor and the destitute in his kingdom.®^ \Mien lie 
changed his clothes and beddings, they were sold and the money 
obtained was given away as dowry to orphan girls.38 

Sikandar Lodi undertook some measures with a view to checking 
immoral trends in society. He prohibited the Bahraich processions,^ 
which were taken out in the month of Jelh (May-June) in memor}’ of 
Salar Mas’ud Ghazi, but had become an occasion for immoral practi- 
ces. He forbade also the visit of women to the shrines of saints^^S — 
an interdict originally issued by Firuz Shah Tughluq in view of tlie 
corruption that usually tarnished such gatherings, but whicli must 
have been disregarded after his death and needed fresh promulga- 
tion. Sikandar also checked the worship of Sitala, credulously believ- 
ed to be the goddess of small-pox.o^ 

Sikandar’s contribution to art and culture was not negligible. He 
patronized men of letters, artists, poets, etc., and himself composed 
poetry under the nom de plume of GtdrufdiL His munificence attracted 

32 Tabaqat-l-Ahbari. I, 320. 

33 Edward Thomas, TJie Revenue Reiourees of the MugJal Empire, 3-t. 

34 Tarikh-i Da'udi. 

35 Tobeqai-i Akbari, I, 336; Ferbhta, I, 186, \Vaqiat-[ Mushiaql, S. 14a-b. 

36 Tarikh-l Shahl, 49. 

37 Waqtat-l Mushtaqi, f. 15; Tarikh-l Da‘uJi, 33. 

38 Tarikh-l Da’udi, 33. 

39 Waqfat’i Hushiaqi, f. IS. 
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scholars from Arabia and PersiaAO Seventy scholars sat every 
night by his cot and discussed academic and religious problems .41 It 
was at his invitation that two eminent philosophers — Shaikh Abdullah 
and Shaikh AzizuUah — came to Dellii from Tulamba and strove to 
change tlie pattern of Muslim education by introducing a greater 
portion of rational subjects in the curriculum of the day .42 

It must, however, be mentioned that Sikandar Lodi was narrow- 
minded and fanatical in religious matters, and that his other\vise 
successful reign was marred by an intolerant religious attitude 
towards the non-Muslims. In his early years, when he was a prince, 
he was irritated at Maulana Abdullah Ajudhani, who had objected to 
his interference with a religious practice of tlie Hindus at Thaneswar, 
telling him boldly tliat Islam did not permit such interference. But 
when he ascended tlie throne, his iconoclastic zeal found an e.vpres- 
sion in die destruction of tlie idols of the temple of Nagarkot, which 
he gave to butchers for weighing meat. ^Vhile detennining his moti- 
vations in following this religious policy, one cannot afford to ignore 
die fact that tradition holds him responsible for also destroying 
edifices of die Sharqi rulers at Jaunpur. Besides, it is a significant fact 
that during his regime die Hindus took to learning Persian43 and 
were recruited in large numbers to different posts — a fact to which 
Shaikh Abdul Quddus Gaiigohi drew the attention of Babur.44 


40 Akhharul Akhijar, 220; Tarikh-i Da’udi, 36. 

41 Waaiat-i Mushtaqi, IF. 49a-b. . , ■ 7 

42 For Sikanclar’s respectful visits to Shaikh Abdullah, see Badauni, Mvntak.iuouf 

Tawarikj2, I, 324. 

43 Ferishta, I, 187. 

44 Mak-tubat-i Quddusi, 337. 



IV. SULTAN IBRAHIM LODI (923-32/1517*26) 


ACCESSION 

After tiie death of Sultas Sikandar Lodi, his eldest son, Ibrahim, 
was raised to the throne on 8 Ziqa’d 923/22 November 1517. The 
nobles, however, did not like political power to be concentrated in 
the hands of one person, as had happened during the reign of 
Sikandar, and so they arranged for the division of the empire into two 
units: one under Ibrahim and the other under his voungcr brother, 
Jalal Khan. Tlie country up to the border of the former kingdom of 
}aunpur was to be under Rjrahim, while Jalal Klian was to govern 
the territoiy' ruled over bv the Sharqis. A covenant was arrived at 
and the empire was accordingU divided. 

Jalal Khan then set off for Jaunpur to take charge of his share of 
the patrimony, but he stayed at Kalpi for a few day.s and wasted his 
time in pleasures and hunting. lie appointed Falh Khan, son of 
Azam Humavun Saiwani, as his wazir. 

The division of the kingdom had been agreed to .solemnly by the 
two brothers and, given the will to honour it, the plan would have 
worked well. But the arrival of Klian-i Jahan Lodi, the jagirdar of 
Rapri, at the court upset the arrangement He told Sultan Ibrahim 
and the amirs that the division of tlic empire was ill-advised, and that 
the sooner it was abrogated, the belter it would be in the interest of 
the Afghans. Notwithstanding the political wisdom of Klian-i Jahan 
Lodi’s advice, it was Macfiiavcllian in spirit and svas a flagrant breach 
of trust. Ibraliim was quick to respond to Khan-i Jahan Lodi’s advice 
as it was in consonance with his osvn ambitions. 

Once the abrogation of the treatv was decided upon, w'ays and 
means were esplored to undo it. It was suggested that action was 
necessary before Jalal Khan had established himself at Jaunpur. A 
farman was, therefore, sent to Jalal, couched in extremely polite and 
persuasive language, asking him to return quickly to the court as his 
advice was urgently needed on an important matter. Ilaibat Khan 
Gurgandaz, a shrewd man svith considerable plausibility and power 
of persuasion, was sent to allure him into the net. But before Ilaibat 
could reach his destination, reports of the conspiracs' had reached 
Jalal. Cautioned in time, he refeed to be the victim of the treacher- 
ous game of the nobles. Ibrahim then sent a deputation consisting 
of nobles like Shaikhzada Sultan Muhammad (son of Shaikh 
Sa'id Farmuli), Malik Ismail (son of Malik Alauddin Jilwani) and 
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Qazi Hamiduddin Hajib to undertake the mission in which Haibat 
lOian had failed. Tin's deputation also could not persuade Jalal Klian 
to visit Agra. Ibrahim tlien decided to take some positive action 
against Jalal and paralyse him before he had consolidated his position 
at Jaunpur. 

In order to alienate die nobles of Jalal from him and to win them 
over to his side, Ibrahim sent a number of farmans to diem vnth big 
presents and promises of future rewards. Each farman was sent 
through a confidential officer. Some of the eminent maliks of Jalal 
Klian, who had diirty to forty thousand soldiers under their com- 
mands — hke Darya Mian Nuhani, hakim of the loilaijat of Bihar, Nasir 
Klian, jagirdar of Ghazipur, and Shaikhzada, the zabit of Awadh and 
Lucknow — deserted their master and joined Ibrahim. 

A second coronation was dien celebrated bv Ibrahim on 15 Zil 
Hi] 92.3/29 December 1517. Jagirs, robes of honour, posts and 
assignments were bestowed on nobles and officers on this occasion. 
This second coronation was, in fact, a public declaration of the abro- 
gation of the earlier arrangement and of Ibrahim’s claim to have 
sovereign rights over the areas formerly assigned to Jalal. 

CONFLICT WITH JALAL 

Jalal could hardly accept this position, which was a brazen-faced 
departure from the covenant anived at between him and his brother. 
He started consolidating his position at Kalpi by increasing his mili- 
tary strength and by conciliating the local zamindars. He assumed 
the title of Sultan Jalaluddin and caused his name to be read in the 
Khiitha and inscribed on the coins. As soon as he had stabilized his 
position, he marched towards Gwalior, where Azam Humayun Sarwani 
was besieging the fort and sent a message to him, saying: T regard 
you (Azam Huniayuii) as my father and mv uncle. You know that the 
fault is not mine. The treaty has been violated by Sultan Ibrahim. . . 
It is your duty, as an honest Musalman, to uphold and support the 
just cause.’i Azam Huma)mn was moved by this message and decided 
to join Jalal. It was agreed upon between them that they would first 
reduce the loilat/at of Jaunpur and clear it of all hostile nobles. So 
thev attacked the governor of Awadh, Sa'id Klian, who fled towards 
Lucknow and wrote to Ibrahim about the attack. 

Ibrahim had to act now. As a safeguard against any emergency, 
he sent his imprisoned brothers — Ismail Khan, Husain Khan and 
Shaikh Daulat Khan— to’ the Hansi fort, but provided all normal 
conveniences for them. On 24 Zil Hij 923/6 January 1518 he 

T Ni'matullah, Tarikh-i Khan-i JaJiani, I, 236-37. 
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reached Bhongaon by forced niarches and planned to attack Kanauj. 
On the way he received a report that Azam Humayun Sarwani and his 
son, Fath Khan, had deserted Jalal Khan and were coming to join him. 
Ibrahim sent his distinguished nobles to receive them and bestowed 
on each of them a special robe of honour and a dagger studded wth 
jewels. 

The zamindars of Jartoli, a dependency of Koil, who were 
notorious for their contumacious activities, rebelled at this lime and 
killed Umar Khan (son of Sikandar Khan Sur) in an encounter. Malik 
Qasim, the governor of Sambhal, marched against them and killed 
their ringleader. The rebellion was crushed. 

Many nobles of Jaunpur, like Sa'id Khan and Shaikhzada Farmull, 
abandoned Jalal and joined Ibrahim Lodi. This considerably streng- 
thened his position. A huge armv led by eminent Afghan nobles, like 
Azam Humajoin Sarwani, Azam IIuma)’un Lodi and Nasir Khan 
Nuhani, was then sent to deal with Jalal, who was encamped at Kalpi 
at that time. But before this force could roach Kalpi, Jalal marched 
at the head of an army comprising of thirty thousand cavalrj’ and a 
number of elephants for an attack on Agra. Ni'amat Kliatun, the 
family of Qutb Khan Lodi Imadul Mulk, Malik Badruddin Jilwani, 
and those connected with Jalal’s haram were left in the fort of Kalpi. 
The army of Delhi besieged Kalpi and there was exchange of fire for 
some days. Eventually the fort of Kalpi was reduced and the citj' 
was plundered. An enormous booty fell into the hands of the forces 
of Delhi. 

Sultan Ibrahim sent an army under Malik Adam Kakar for the 
defence of Agra. When Jalal reached near Agra, he thought of 
ravaging the towTi in retaliation for the destruction of Kalpi hv the 
forces of Ibrahim. Malik Adam Kakar handled the situation with tact 
and succeeded in delaying Jalal’s onslaught against Agra. Then 
reinforcements arrived under Malik Ismail Jilwani, Kabir Khan Lodi 
and Bahadur Khan Nuhani. Malik Adam Kakar then decided upon 
firm action, but he preferred to make an overture for peace before 
adopting a tongh line. He sent a message to Jalal saving that if he 
surrendered his chafr, fl/fa?>gir, natibat, dnims, sikka and other 
insignia of royalty and agreed to live as an ordinary malik, he would 
request Sultan Ibrahim to restore the jagir of Kalpi to him. Jalal 
agreed to these humiliating terms and surrendered these insignia to 
Malik Adam Kakar, who took them to Sultan Ibrahim at Etasvah. 
Ibrahim spumed the offer and decided to march personally against 
Jalal and liquidate him. Wien Jalal heard about the intention of 
Ibrahim, he escaped to Gwalior and sought shelter with its rafa. 
Ibrahim stayed at Agra for some time and set its affairs in order. He 
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sent Haibat Klian Gurgandaz, Karimdad and Daulat Klian Iiider for 
the protection of Delhi, appointed Shaikhzada Manjhu to the gover- 
norship (wilatjat) of Chanderi, and also summoned Sultan Muhammad, 
the maternal grandson of Sultan Nasiruddin Klialji of Malwa. - 

Ibrahim tlien made up his mind to invade Gwalior and chastise 
Jalal. An army comprising of thirty thousand horsemen and three 
hundred and fifty elephants was sent to reduce Gwalior. Sultan 
Ibrahim, furtlier, sent reinforcements to Gwalior under Bhikan Khan 
Lodi, Jalal Klian Lodi, Sulaiman Farmuli, Bahadur Klian Nuhani, 
Ismail, Malik Firuz Ikliwan, Bahadur Khan Sanvani, Khizr Khan Lodi, 
Khizr Klian Nuhani and Khan-i Jahan Lodi. As luck would have it. 
Raja Man of Gwalior died at this time. Azam Humajain Sarwaui 
besieged the fort and succeeded in reducing it. Jalal first escaped to 
Malwa, but when he did not like the treatment meted to him by 
Mahmud Klialji, he turned to Kara Katanga. On the way he fell into 
the hands of the Bhils and the Gonds, who took him into custody 
and sent him to Sultan Ibrahim. He was interned in the fort of Hansi 
along with his other brothers, but was killed later, on the advice of 
some supporters of Ibrahim. 

RELATIONS WITH HIS NOBLES 

Ibrahim could not maintain good relations with his nobles and 
maliks. His overbearing attitude alienated them and created a suspi- 
cion in their minds concerning his intentions. 

Mivan Bliu’a was an old and eminent noble of tlie Lodi kingdom. 
He had been held in great respect by Sikandar Lodi and had acted 
as head of the judiciary. On account of old age, he could not perform 
his duties as efficiently as before. The Sultan threw him into prison 
and put him in the charge of Malik Adam Kakar. His duties — ^Iiis jagir 
as well as his honours — were transferred to his son. Mi'yan Bliua’s 
death in prison created a deep resentment in his family and offended 
the old Afghan nobles also. 

Ibrahim gradually lost faith in his old nobles, and one by one he 
threw many of them into prison. Azam Humayun Sanvani, who was 
besieging the Gwalior fort and had nearly reduced it, was recalled to 
Agra all of a sudden and thrown into prison. When Azam Humayun s 
son, Islam Klian, came to know of this, he rose in rebellion at Kara- 
Manikpur. He took all the property of his father under his own control 
and did not permit Alimad Klian to take charge of his jagir. Aliniad 
Klian challenged him but was defeated. The Sultan tliought of sending 
an army to chastise him. But at tliis time Azairi Humayun Lodi and 
Sa'id Khan Lodi escaped to their jagirs in Lucknow. They started 
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correspondence with Islam Khan and planned joint action against the 
Sultan. Ibrahim sent a large army under Ahmad Khan (brother of 
Azam Humajmn Lodi), the sons of Husain Farmuli, Majlis-i Ali 
ShaiVbzada Mahmud Farmuli, Ali Klian, Ali Khan-i Khanan Farmuli, 
hfasnad-i A‘Ii Bukhari Khan Farmuli, Dilavvar Khan Sarang' Khani, 
Qutb Klian (son of Ghazi Khan Buloti), Blhkan Khan Nuhani, Sikandar 
Khan (son of Malik Adam Kakar) and others to deal with Islam Khan 
and the recalcitrant nobles. But when this army reached near 
Bangarmau, Iqbal Khan, the kimia khail of Azam Humajiin Lodi, 
came out of an ambush with five Ihousantj horsemen and some 
elephants, attacked the imperial forces and scattered them. 

The news of this defeat upset Ibrahim, and he declared that the 
nobles, who had come back defeated at the hands of the rebels, would 
remain condemned unless they redeemed their honour by defeating 
the rebellious maliks headed by Islam Khan. He sent more forces to 
strengthen their ranks. Tlie rebel army comprised of nearly forty 
thousand mounted men and five hundred elephants. But before these 
forces could come into clash. Shaikh Baju Bukhari, an eminent saint, 
Interv’ened, and it was agreed that if Sultan Ibrahim set free Azam 
Humajmn Sarwani, they would not persist in their opposition to him 
and would move to some other le^■ilor)^ Both t))e armies separated 
when this agreement was arrived at. But the Sultan did not ratify this ' 
agreement. He issued orders to Darya Khan Nuhani, governor of 
Bihar, Nash Klian Nuhani and Shaikltzada Farmuli to march against 
the rebels and bring tlicm to book. Consequent!}' a sanguinary battle 
was fought and many soldiers were killed on both sides. Ultimately 
the imperial forces emerged victorious. Islam Khan was killed on the 
battle-field; Sa‘td Khan Lodi was arrested by the sers’ants of Darj’a 
Khan Nuhani. An enormous booty fell into the hands of the forces of 
Delhi, The Sultan rejoiced at this victory’ and distributed cousidorahlc 
money in alms and charity. It was a major victory against the nobles. 

It was at this lime that Azam Huma)'un Sar\vani and Miyan Bbu'a 
died in prison; and Darya Klian Nuhani, governor of Bihar, and the 
omir-td timara Khan-i Janan Lodi and Husain Farmuli rose in rebellion- 
Husain Farmuli, the governor of Chandcri, was assassinated at the 
instigation of the Sultan. Tl\is further antagonized the amirs, l)ecause 
they realized that the Sultan was bent upon liquidating them by 
every means, 

Darya Khan Nuhani died soon aflenvards and his son, Bahadur 
Khan, became the rallying point of aU rebels. Bahadur Khan incited 
rebellious tendencies on a large scale in Bihar and nearly a hundred 
thousand horsemen gathered round him. lie assumed independence 
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and proclaimed himself as Sultan Muharrimad; The KJnifha was read 
and coins were issued in his name. After being defeated by tlie 
army of Sultan Ibrahim, Nasir Khan Nuhani, the governor of Ghazi- 
pur, also joined Bahadur Khan of Bihar. Thus die position of Bahadur 
was further stabilized. Ibrahim sent a huge force to deal with him. 

The Sultan had excited die suspicions of his nobles and they had 
no alternative but to rebel in self-protection. A son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, governor of Lahore, who happened to visit Ibrahim at this 
time, was alarmed to find diat the Sultan was contemplating action 
against all the distinguished nobles of the kingdom. Afraid of being 
thrown into prison, he escaped to his father and reported die situadon 
to him. Daulat Khan started organizing a movement against Ibrahim 
and obtained die cooperation of all the nobles and jagirdars of the 
Punjab. 

INVITATIO.N TO BABUR AND THE BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

Disgusted with Ibrahim, the nobles of the Punjab wrote letters 
to Babur in Kabul and invited him to invade India. Alam Khan, 
brother of Sikandar Lodi, personally went to Kabul for diis purpose, 
Babur sent some of liis nobles with Alam Klian in order to assess the 
situation. These nobles conquered Sialkot, Lahore and many other 
areas and reported the situadon to Babur, who started for the conquest 
of India on 1 Rabi I 932/16 December 1525. When Alam Khan 
reached Lahore, he insisted diat since the Mughals had come at his 
invitadon, they were to assign Delhi to him after conquering it. Alam 
Khan and the Mughals disagreed, and Alam Khan marched \yith an 
army of forty thousand mounted men to Delhi and besieged the city. 
When Ibrahim heard about this, he moved from Agra at the head of 
an army consisting of eighty tliousand soldiers, Alam Khan left the 
siege of Delhi and prepared to give battle to Ibrahim. He made a 
surprise attack at night and dispersed tlie forces of Ibrahim. But 
Ibrahim, who had stayed out of ^e camp with a body of five or six 
thousand soldiers, mounted an attack on the forces of Alam Klian in 
the morning. Alam Khan was defeated and fled away. Many of his 
men were killed. 

In tlie meantime Babur had reached Lahore. Daulat Klian and 
Ghazi Khan did. not stick to their pledges and went over to Milwat. 
Mir Khalifa persuaded Alani Klian to join him. He was tyceived well 
by Babur. Later Daulat Khan and Dilawar Khan also joined. After 
occupying Lahore, Babur proceeded to Sunam and Samana .and sent 
Tardi Beg towards Dellii as an advance-guard at the head of four 
thousand horsemen. Ibrahim sent Da’ud Khan with ten thousand 
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horsemen and some elephants to challenge Tardi Beg, wlio made a 
surprise night assault on the army of Daud Klran. Many of Da’vuVs 
men were killed and Daud Khan himself was arrested. 

^Vhen Ibrahim received the news of Da'jid Khan’s defeat, lie 
decided to march in person. An army of one lakh mounted soldiers 
and five thousand elephants, besides a large number of infantry, fire- 
arms, etc., marched under him. Babur's army of effectives comprised 
of about 8,000 soldiers. lie soon realized that the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the Lorli forces could be rendered ineffective 
only by fighting the battle at some strategic place and through an 
effective combination of cavalry and artillery. Babur successfully 
achieved both objects. The forces of Ibrahim were lying just south 
of Panipat; the Mughal army could easily reach the town in two 
marches and use the houses and buildings of Panipat as a shelter for 
its right wing.2 

Babur carefully planned the disposition of his forces. lie protected 
his weak front against superior numbers by employing .some seven 
liundrcd waggons fastened together by ropes of raw liidc. After 
every six or seven waggo»« llicrc was a small breastwork, wlierc 
musketeers and artillcry-mcn were stationed under llic over-all super- 
vision of two distinguished artillery officers — Uslad Ah’ and Mustafa. 
Having made alt tlicse preparations, Babur advanced two marches 
and reached tlie town of Panipat on 12 Ajuil 1520. TIio city protected 
his right wing. The left wing was protected by digging a ditch and 
constructing an ahalls of felled trees. The centre was strengthened 
with a line of breastworks and waggons, but the line had gaps wide 
enough for fifty or a hundred horsemen to charge through abreast. 
‘Tlie waggon-line', ’remarks Bushbrook Williams, ‘was the stratagem 
of aggression rather than of defence; it was intended to hold tlic 
enemy along an extended front, so that his flanks might he open to 
attack. Certainly it provided shelter for the artillery-men and muske- 
teers, but it was in no sense of the word a laager or a fortress.*'^ * 

For about a week after 12 April the Mughal and Afghan forces 
stood on the field without starling the actual combat. On 19 April 
Babur made an abortive attempt to provoke an attack. A few da)’s 
later, however, the conflict began. ‘Jammed together in a solid mass, 
Sultan Ibrahim’s men could neither advance nor retreat.’ The engage- 
ment began at about 6 a.m. and by midday the Afghan army 'vas 
routed.’ 'Thousands of Afghan corpses, with the body of Birahim in 

2 Itushbroolc Williams (An r.mphe Builder of thf Ifitlt CenUtnj. 12S-aS) Jias E''"* 
a vfry intercstln" anil iJctailcii account of llic latlV. 

3 Ihfd., 130 . 
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Ihdr midst, covered the batlJe-ficJd of Pan/pat. ‘No sultan of India 
except Sultan Ibrahim’, remarks Nimatullali, lias been killed on the 
batUe-ficld.’4 The sultanat of Dellii, which had its birth on the battle- 
field of Tarain in 1192, breathed its last in 1326, a few miles away on 
the battle-field of Panipat. 


4 Turikh-f Khan-i Jabani, I, 259. 

Tadgar says (Tarikh-i Sliahi, 98) that Babur was deeply moved when he saw 
Ibrahim amongst tlie dead. He picked up his head from the dust and got the body 
buried with great respect and distributed qand haJica (sweetmeats) to bless his soul. 
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THE SHARQI KINGDOM OF JAUNPUR 


FOUNDATION OF JAUNPUR 

In 760/1358-59 Fmuz Siiaii set out against Sultan Sikandar of Bengal. 
^^^lcn he reached Zafarabad.i monsoon had set in; further advance 
had become impossible and he was obliged to stay there for about 
six months. One day he found that on the other side of the river 
Gumti there were some buildings, which a displaced prince of the 
Gaharwar clan of Eatgarh had built. It was a site extremely pleasing 
to the eye and Firuz decided to build a new city there. In 1359 the 
foundations of the new city were laid and it was named Firuzabad.2 
But the city was not destined to bear that name. One night Firuz 
saw Sultan Muhammad bin Tiighluq in a dream, probably suggesting 
tlrat the city be named after him, and Firuz gave it the name 
Jaunpur.3 Thus Jaunpur, which became the scat of a great ruling 
house, was founded. It would, however, be too much to conclude 
that passing moods alone determined Firuz's decision to found a new 
city at the place. Geopolitical considerations also determined his 
choice; it was an excellent place, which could serve as a point itappui 
for his military operations in Bengal and Orissa. 

Firuz Shah took a keen interest in the construction of tlie ne'V 
city. When he returned from Bengal in the following year, he halted 
at ihc new city xvliich had by now been fairly developed. There were 
a few government houses, houses for supervising construction work as 
well as military barracks, etc. for organizing an expedition against 
Orissa. After his arrival at Delhi, Firuz sent some nobles to Jaunpur 
and granted hfldf to them in the vicinity. Soon after its foundation, 
Jaunpur became the administrative headquarters of llie district, and 
Zafarabad gradually lost its importance. 

MALIK SARXVAR SULTANUS SIIARQ (1394*99) 

The Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur was founded by Malik Sarwar, a 
eunuch {khtcaja sera) in tlie scrxdcc of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq* 

1 On the banlj of the GumlL 

2 Afif, 148.49. 

S tbid., 148.49. 
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Details about his early life arc not available in contemporarv records. 

^^l^crs to Iiini as the custodian of the I'oyal jewelleryj't Muhammad 
Bchamid Kliani sa 3 ’s he was shahna-i shahr under Fi’ruz Shah.5 But 
these stray references are not helpful in fixing his exact position and 
status in the administration of Fiiaiz Shah. But the way in which 
he played a leading role in the succession struggles, that followed 
the death of Firuz Shah, shows that he was in a strategic position to 
play a fairly important part in the political movements of the time. 

Malik Sarwar continued to occupy the post of shahna-i shahr till 
the reign of Sultan Abu Bakr Shah.® But his s)’mpathies seem to have 
been with Muhammad Shah, Firuz’s \'ounger son, to w'hom Firuz had 
handed over the charge of the entire administration dm'ing his own 
life-time with the title of Sultan." But under the pressure of his slaves, 
who disliked Muhammad Shah, Firuz Shah had deprived him of this 
honour and appointed his grandson, Tughluq Shah II, in his place.® 
I^owe^’cr, Muhammad Shah continued to manoeuvre for tire throne; 
and when he started for a second time to ti)' conclusions with Abu 
Bakr Shah, Malik Sarwar gathered together an army of fift)^ thousand, 
won over some nobles and provincial governors and joined Sultan 
Muhammad Shah at Jalcsar.® Muhammad Shah was so pleased with 
him that he conferred upon him the title of Khwaja-i Jahan and 
appointed him wazir.i® But the second march of Muhammad Shah 
on Delhi also failed (791/1-389); he was defeated at the battle of 
Kundli'l and had to return to Jalesar with Malik Sarwar. 

Frustrated and disappointed, Sultan Muhammad Shah thought of 
seeking the help of Timur. He entrusted the eastern districts to 
to Malik Sarwar, conferred the title of Sultanus Sharq on himi2 and 
left Prince Huma)'un under his tutorship. But he had hardly set out 
for Samarqand when de\^elopments at Delhi attracted his attention; on 
receipt of a message from the Delhi amirs, he took the road to the 
great capital and ascended the throne on 19 Ramazan 792/31 August 
1.390. Since the invitation had come from Mir Hajib Sultani, Muham- 
mad Shah appointed him wazir and conferred upon him the title of 
Islam JChaii. Malik Sarwar was made his naib;!® this must have been 

4 Ibid., 148-49. 

5 Tarikh-i Jlu/iami/wc/i, Rotograpli, f. 416b. 

e Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 146. 

T Ibid., 138-39. 

8 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 238. 

9 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, f. 421, 422; Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 146. 

10 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 146; Tarikh-i Mtdiammadi, f. 421b. 

11 Probably modern Kandla in the Saharanpur district. 

12 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, f. 422a. 

13 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 150. 
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a very uncomfortable position for Malik SaiAvar, though he seems to 
have accepted it with temporary' satisfaction. 

Muhammad Shah was at Jalcsar, building a foit under the name 
of Muhammadabad, when he received a report from Malik Sar^var 
that Islam Khan was conspiring against him and intended to proceed 
to MuUau.lt Muhammad Shah nishcd to Delhi, and without obtaining 
sufficient evidence against Islam Klian, executed him and rewarded 
Malik Sanvar by appointing liim wazir (1392).15 It was in this manner 
that Malik Sanvar not only removed an inconvenient person from 
his own path but also got the post of wazir, whicli he held till the 
death of Sultan Muhammad Shall. \Vlicn Ilumayim Khan ascended 
the throne under the title of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah (22 
January 1594), he recognized the ability of Malik Satwar and entrusted 
to him the entire administration of the rapidly declining cmpirc.lO 
IVhen Sultan Sikandar died and the amirs and provincial governors 
refused to accept the accession of Mahmud, the youngest son of 
Sultan Muhammad, Malik Sarwar used his tact and diplomatic gifts 
in making matters smooth for him. It was in fact Sanvar’.s support 
wliicli enabled Malitmul to ascend the throne on 20 Jamadi I 79(3/ 
25 March 1394, after a struggle of fifteen day.9. In recognition of Ins 
meritorious services, Malik Sarwar was confirmed in the jsost of wazir. 

Soon aftersvards Jaimptw and the region adjoining it showed signs 
of tumult, and Sultan Mahmud selected Malik Sar\var for setting right 
tile affairs of the eastern dlslriels. lie was appointed governor of 
Jnunnur in Rajab 790/May 1594, and the title of Sultanus Sharf], 
which had been originally given to liim l)y Sultan Muhammad, was 
confirmed by Sultan Mahmud.l^ 

Malik Sarwar put his adopted son, Malik Mubarak, in charge of 
all affairs at Delhi and honoured him by calling liim Malikus Shart]. 
He then marched to Jaunpur to deal with the recalcitrant elements, 
lie crushed the rebels of Dalmau (in the Rac Bareli district), Etawah, 
Sandila (in Dara Raiiki district), Kannuj, •and Bahraich, and then 
proceeded towards Hihar and Tirlnit. Maliaraj liar Raj and Maharaj 
Kumar Gajra) of south Miar, whose coiilumacious activities had been 
disturbing the peace of the whole area, svcrc defeated and killed at 
the battle of Chaughat. Mahnnij Kumar Gajraj and Deva Raj fled 
away when they heard alwiit the forces of Malik Sarsvar. Malik 
Sarwar's strong and energetic measures restored law and order in an 

14 Ibid, 152-53. 

15 Ibid, 153. 

IG Ibkl , 155. 

17 TartkJi^f Muhommadi, S. 422*26; 450-51 
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area which liad long been a centre of lawless activities, coiitiuiiacy 
and strife. 

Malik Sarwar then returned to Jaunpur and sent his adopted son, 
Malik Mubarak, from Jaunpur with instimctions to deal witli tlie 
recalcitrant Rai of Jajnagar. Mubarak successfully accomplished the 
task assigned to him and supprc.ssed the Rai, 

Events in Delhi were moving against Sultan Mahmud. Mallu 
I(|bal Khan was at the helm of affairs, and tlic Sultan was virtually 
under his dictation. Later, Timur’s invasion paralysed Mahmud and 
he fled from Delhi to find .shelter witli Zafar Khan of Gujarat. Then 
he moved to Dilawar Khan of Malwa. This gave an opportunity to 
Malik Sarwar; he declared his independence in Jaunpur, struck his 
coins and recited the Khulha in his own name. 

Taking advantage of the disturbed condition of the country, Malik 
Sarwar started extending his territory. He conquered Koil (modern 
Aligarh), Sambhal (in Moradabad) and Rapid (in Mainpuri distiict). 
After a careful anah'sis of all available sources. Dr. M. M. Sayeed 
makes the following observation about the extent of his jurisdiction : 

‘All our sources agree that his boundary in the north started from 
Koil, including all the l ich districts of what is today known as 
Uttar Pradc.sh, and stretched north-cast to the district of Tirhut 
in North Bihar, and touched the boundary of Nepal and the 
Himalayan tarai. On the west side, not onl}' was the area with 
Kauauj as its centre, including the adjacent territory, under him, 
but also the cih^ of Bhojpur, the capital of Maharaj Har Raj and 
Maharaj Kumar Gajraj, and the territory up to the boundary of 
Ujjain. In other words, in addition to UP the tenitories of Baghel 
Khand and Bundel Khaud, including tlie Bhopal state, were also 
included in his kingdom. The whole territory of North and South 
Bihar was also included, and the rais of Jajnagar and the rulers 
of Bengal u'ere his feudatorics.’iS 

Had circumstances faA'Oured, the Sharqis would have established their 
hold over Delhi also. 

Malik Sarwar died suddenly in Rabi I S02/Ndveinber 1399,1^ after 
a brief reign of fi\'e \'cars and six months. 

Malik Sarwar represented in his person tlie tact and efliciency of 
the great officers of the Tughluq sultans. His administrative talents 
coupled with his grim political realism and military efficiency 
immensely raised his stature. His established law and order in areas 

18 The SiiUanate of Jaunpur, thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy by the London University (Typescript). 

19 Tafikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 159. 
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which were seething with discontent and brought the recalcitrant 
zamindars under submission. With him also begins that period of 
Jaunpur’s glory, which has aptly been praised by many writers. lie 
enlarged the city of Jaunpur, constructed new buildings and renovated 
and repaired the old ones. He gave to Jaunpur the title of Danis 
Surur, and made it a centre of culture, where men of letters and poets, 
scholars and saints assembled and shed lustre on the capital. 
MUBARAK SlIAII SIIARQI (1399-1401) 

After the death of Malik Sarwar, his adopted son, Malik Mubarak 
Qaranfal, was raised to the throne by the amirs and the maliks. 
According to Yahya Sirhindi, he was a nephew or cousin of Khizr 
Khan, the founder of the Saiyyid dynasty,-*^ but this statement con- 
tradicts the opinion of those scholars^l who ascribe a Negroid origin 
to Mubarak. 

Little is kno\vn about the early life of Mubarak Shah, but soon 
after his accession, he had to face an invasion from Delhi. Mallu 
Iqbal Khan, having overthrown Niisrat Shah, turned his attention to 
Jaunpur. In Jamadi I SOS/Januarj'-Fcbruary 1400 Mallu started for 
Jaunpur. M^cn he reached Uie banks of the Ab-i Siijah (i.c. Kali Nadi), 
near Paliali, the zamindars of the territory challenged and opposed 
him, but they were defeated and chased up to Etawah. Mallu Iqbal 
then approached Kanauj and encamped on tlic bank of the river 
Ganges. Mubarak proved equal to the occasion; lie dashed ahead with 
a large army consisting of Rajputs, Afghans, Mughals and Tajiks23 
to prevent the advance of Mallu Iqbal and encamped on the other 
side of the Ganges. For two months the armies of Delhi and Jaunpur 
remained encamped on the i^posilc banks of the Ganges, but ulti- 
mately both of them gave up Uie campaign. 

Soon aftenvards Sultan Mahmud Shah Tughluq returned to Delhi 
from Gujarat and Malwa, and along with Mallu Iqbal Khan he 
organized a campaign against Mubarak Shall. The Sharqt Sultan 
marched out lo face the in^’aders but <l/«l sudde/dy on the way. 

IBRAHIM SHAH SHARQI (1401-40) 

Sultan Ibrahim, who succeeded Mubarak Sliarqi on the throne 
of Jaunpur, was his younger brother. Numismatic evidence^^ shows 
tliat he ascended the throne sometime in 803/1400-1. 

20 Hid.. 181-82. 

21 Cambridge Illslory of India, 111, 259. 

22 Teibaqa-l Albari, HT, 274. 

23 S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Bntiili iluteum (The Muham- 
lOailaa Statn), 94. 
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Within the }'ear of his accession Ibrahim had to face the joint 
attack of Mallu Iqbal and Sultan Mahmud Shah. Both armies met near 
Kanauj and for a few da)'s only skirmishes took place between them. 
Sultan Mahmud, being suspicious of the character and loyalty of 
Mallu Iqbal, secretly met Sultan Ibrahim but the latter treated 
him with contempt. Sultan Mahmud tlien marched towards Kanauj, 
turned out its Sharqi goA'ernor, Shahzada Fatli Klian Haiwi, from the 
place and occupied the city. Mallu Iqbal found his position weak 
and returned to Delhi. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah consolidated his position at Kanauj, where 
his occupation was generally welcomed by the people. Mallu Iqbal’s 
attempt to overthrow him in S07/1404-5 failed, and Sultan Mahmud 
emerged all tire more powerful from the contest. Sultan Ibraliim also 
made a bid to drive him away from Kanauj and besieged the fort. 
But he too failed and was obliged to make peace wtli Mahmud 

Tughluq.24 

The territory comprising the districts of Darbhanga, Muzalfarpur, 
Champaran and a strip of Nepal terrain, known as Tirhut, was under 
a Hindu ruler, who used to send regular tribute to Jaunpm’ from the 
days of Malik Sarwar, who had subdued Rai Ganesvara in 1394. In 
1402 Ganesvara was killed by Malik Arsalan and the territory was 
occupied by him. Kirti Singh, the son and successor of Ganesvara, 
sought the help of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi. Tlie Sharqi Sultan proiript- 
ly responded and his army overtlircw Malik Aisalan and killed him. 
Kirti Singh’s accession, in which Sultan Ibrahim also participated, 
has been graphically described by Vidyapati Thakura in his Kirti 
Lata.^^ Kirti Singh was succeeded by Shiv Singh, who seems to have 
broken his good relations with the Sharqi ruler. When Ibrahim was 
marching against Raja Ganesh (of Bengal), the activities of Shiv 
Singh forced him to attack and capture Tirhut, which tlienceforward 
remained a vassal of the Sharqi kingdom. 

Ibrahim Shah Conquers Kanauj 

After the death of Mallu Iqbal Klian in November 1405, Sultan 
Mahmud left for Delhi at the invitation of the Dellii maliks and put 
Kanauj in charge of Malik Mahmud Tarmati. Sultan Ibrahim had not 
reconciled himself to the loss of Kanauj. This was an ideal oppor- 
tunity for him, and in Jamadi I 809/October-November 1406 he 
marched against Kanauj. Sultan Mahmud advanced to defend it from 
Delhi. The two ai-mies encamped on die two sides of the Ganges and 


24 TariJeh-i iluliammadi, 434b. 

25 Kirti Lata, ed, by Earn Babu Saksena, Allahabad, 1929, 14-18. 
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retreated without achieving anytliiiig. But Ibrahim’s retreat had been 
deceptive. As soon as Mahmud readied DcUii and the contingents of 
his icjtadars had returned to their own territories, Ibrahim hastened to 
Kanauj and besieged the fort. Malik Mahmud Tarmati stood a siege 
for four months but then surrendered. Ibrahim appointed Ikhtiyar 
Klian as governor and garrisoned the fort.26^ Ibrahim’s conquest of 
Kanauj considerably enhanced his prestige and emboldened him to 
attempt greater objectives. 

In Jamadi I 810/October 1407 Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi marched 
against Delhi. Some nobles of Sultan Mahmud, like Tatar Khan (son 
of Sarang Klian), Nusrat Kiian, etc., deserted their master and joined 
Ibraliim. Sambhal and Baran were conquered on the way and assigned 
to Tatar Khan and Malik Marhaba respectively. But when the vic- 
torious army of Ibrahim had reached the banks of the Jumna, he heard 
about the maich of Sultan MuzafFar of Gujarat against Jaunpur. 
Ibrahim Shah beat a hasty retreat and returned to Jaunpur, while 
Sultan Mahmud immediately moved forward to recover his lost 
possessions, Sambhal and Baran. Malik Marhaba committed suicide; 
Tatar Klian Oed to Kanauj. 

Kingdom of Kalpi 

In the ravines of the Jumna, Iwculy-lwo miles from the town of 
Jalaun, there had sprung up tlic new but small stale (nmsnod) of Kalpi. 
Hemmed in on all sides by llic kingdoms of Delhi, Jaunpur and 
Malwa, Kalpi led a very precarious e.xistencc for the neighbouring 
kingdoms were anxious to grab it. 

In 1411 Qadir Shall (1411-32), the ruler of Kalpi, attacked Bhon- 
gaon and plundered the territory around it. Ibrahim watched tlicse 
activities with concern, and in April 1414 decided to attack Kalpi. 
Qadir Khan had been unpopular with the people and this seemed to 
strengthen the position of Ibrahim; nevertheless, Ibrahim Shah gave 
up the siege and returned to Jaunpur. But tliis was onlv a feigned 
retreat. Ho appeared again and ciipturcd Mafioba and Kuth and 
assigned them to Jalal Khan, son of Da’ud Khan, brollicr of Zaliirud- 
din. Shahpur fell next, and then the Slianp forces marcljcd towards 
Iraj under the c-ommand of Malikus Sliarq Maqhul. Muhammad 
Behamid Khani, the author of Tarikh-i Muhammadi, was governor of 
Iraj at tliis time. Iraj was conquerctl and assigned to Jafar, son of 
Daud. Ibrahim then joined Maqbul and marclicd towards the fort of 
Shaiklipur, where Qadir Klian cliallcngcd him. Ibrahim used naphtha 
engines and catapults and played havoc among the garrison of the 


26 Tarikli-l ilubarak ShaJtl, 175. 
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fort. The garrison appealed to Ibrahim s mercy, and when Qadir 
accepted the suzerainty of Ibrahim, he was allowed to rule over Kalpi. 
Qadir Khan, however, gave up his allegiance and strove toTegain his 
lost position. He sent Daulat Khan (son of Jimaid Khan) to recapture 
Iraj from the Sharqi governor, Jafar. Jafar put up a strong defence, 
but a couple of years later Jafar was murdered and Iraj was conquered 
by the Kalpi ruler, whose capital was Mahmudabad.27 

Campaign Agaimi Canesh of Bengal 

In 1414 Ibrahim Sharqi was invited by Shfiikli Nur Qutb-i Alam, a 
distinguished Chishtf saint who resided at Pandua and exercised great 
influence over the people. Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur had at this time 
established himself in Bengal and was oppressing the Muslims. The 
two Muslim rulers, Saifuddin Hamza Shah and Shamsuddin, were 
completely under his control. Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam wrote to 
SaRyicl Ashraf Jahangir Samnani of Kuchchocha to persuade Ibrahim 
to march against Ganesh. Ibrahim moved out \\4th a strong army and 
in the way captured Tirhut and chastised Raja Shiv Singh. Ganesh 
became nervous and approached Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam to intercede 
and secure peace for him. The saint agreed to his request, provided 
his younger son accepted Islam and Gane.sh made a definite commit- 
ment not to harass the Muslims. It was Ganesh’s son Jadu, who later 
ascended the throne as Jalaluddin. Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur. 

Qadir Shah’s har.sh and cruel treatment of his people created dis- 
satisfaction and encouraged Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi to march against 
Mahmudabad in 831/1427. Qadir Shah sought the help of tlie Sultan 
of Delhi, Mubarak Shah, but at that time Mubarak was busy organiz- 
ing a campaign against Muhammad Klian, the governor of Bayana. 
But Muhammad Klian left for Jaunpur to seek the help of Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi, and while Mubarak Shah was on his way, he heard 
about the march of the Sharqi ruler against him. According to Yaliya 
Sirhindi, Mubarak postponed his campaign against Bayana and 
ceeded to deal with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, whose forces had already 
occu 2 )ied Bhongaon and were moving towards Badaun. An arrriy was 
sent under Mukhtas Khan to attack the army of Delhi. Mubarak 
Shah crossed the Jumna and attacked Atrauli; Malikus Sharq Mah- 
mud Husain was sent to op 2 )Ose Mukhtas Khan. Muklitas, however, 
did not find his jrdsition strong enough and came back and joined 
Ibrahim. 

■ Sultan Ibrahim reached Burhanabad, near Etawah. Sultan Muba- 
rak’s army also advanced and a battle took jrlace in Jamadi I 831/ 


27 Tarlhh-i Mvhammadi, f.452. 
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Februarj’-March 1427 near Nfali Kolah- Ibrahim found liis position 
weak and left for Rapri. Mubarak pursued him and at Chandwar 
skirmishes started between the two armies. Both armies suffered heavy 
losses wthout any result. Ibrahim relumed to Jaunpur and Mubarak 
came back to Delhi. 

Qadir Shah, ruler of Kalpi, died in 14.32. The nobles ignored Ills 
eldest son, Zaghir Khan Azam Huma^im, and placed his second son, 
Jalal Khan, on the throne. Zaghir turned to Ibrahim for help. Ibrahim 
received him weU and gave him the title of Klian-i Jahan. 

Jalal, however, alienated both the amirs and the people; he was 
imprisoned and sent to Chanderi, which his uncle, Sultan Hoshang 
Shah of Malwa, had assigned to him as a jagir. The nobles then plac- 
ed Firuz Khan on the throne of Kalpi. 

Sultan Ibrahim now made up his mind to throw about his weight 
in favour of Zaghir Khan and besieged the citv of Mahmudabad. IVhen 
Hoshang Shah came to know of these developments, he marched to- 
wards Mahmudabad. Ibrahim Sharqi raised the siege. Hoshang placed 
Jalal Klian on the throne and relumed to Malwa.28 

Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, eager to do something for Zaghir, gave to 
him the fort of Shahpur, which some time hack he bad captured from 
the ruler of Kalpi. 

Jalal Khan failed to win the loyalty and co-operation of his nobles, 
who were disgusted at his repressive measures. Some of them went 
over to Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and sought his help. But at tliis juncture 
Hoshang Shall of Malwa again came to the help of Jalal Klian and 
attacked the Sharqi array. Nothing, however, came out of tlic battle; 
and both sides being tired of it, Hoshang left for Malwa and Ibrahim 
for Jaunpur. But the nobles of the court of Kalpi, who had been living 
as refugees under the Sharqi ruler, prevailed upon Ibrahim to attack 
the city of Mahmudabad again. This time matters went against Jalal 
Khan, who fled away to^vards Bbandir. Ibrahim occupied M jimuda!)ad 
and entrusted it to 2Iaghir Khan.29 

Muhammad Behamid Khani has referred to fhrafu’ms inraston of 
Bengal in 839/1435, but no details arc supplied by him except the fact 
that the Sharqi Sultan besieged the Ikdala fort.^O 

In 1437 Ibrahim Sharqi martdied against Muhammad Shall of 
Delhi. The authors of the Raiizatut Tahirin and the Jaunpur Namah 
refer to this campaign, which lias been either ignored or casually 
treated by other chrom’clers. Ibrahim laid siege to the city of DcUii 
and captured some parganas in the neighbourhood. Sultan Muham- 

23 tbid., S. 45^. 

29 Ibid., B. 45^. 

30 Ibid., f. 427. 
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mad found Ins position weak and sued for peace. A matrimonial 
alliance was also arranged and Ibrahims son, Mahmud Klian, married 
Sultan Muhammad Shah’s daughter, Bibi Raji. 

The date of Sultan Ibrahim’s death is controversial. Muhammad 
Behamid Khani says that he ruled for a period of forty years.31 This 
means that his deatli occurred in 844/1440, This is con&'med to some 
extent by numismatic evidence. The latest coins of his reign so far 
discovered belong to the year 844/1440.32 

xr A ri M u D SHAH s ii a n Q r (1440-57) 

Mahmud Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, ascended 
the throne in 844/1440 witli the title Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

Within a couple of years after his accession he organized an attack 
on Bengal. Our earliest autlrority for tliis invasion is Abdur Razzaq, 
author of tlie Matlaus Sadain. According to him the ruler of Bengal, 
Sultan Shamsuddin, found his position weak and appealed to Shah 
Rukh of Herat for help. Shall Rukh sent a message through Shaildiul 
Islam Karimuddin Abul Mukarram Jami exliorting tlie Sharqi Sultan 
to refrain from attacking Bengal. In case the ruler paid no heed to tliis 
request, he was threatened with an invasion of his own kingdom. The 
message had the desired effect and Sultan Mahmud gave up the con- 
templated invasion.33 The reasons for the invasion of Bengal contem- 
plated by Mahmud Sharqi are not given; also it would have been 
impossible for Shah Rukh to attack Jaunpur. 

Conjlict loilli Kalpi^'^ 

In 847/1443 Sultan Malimud Sharqi heard about the devastation 
wrought by Nasir Khan (son of Qadir Klian) of Kalpi in Shahpur. 
Since Nasir Klian had an alliance with Sultan Mahmud Klialji of 
Malwa, the Sharqi Sultan reported the matter to him and complained 
about the activities of Nasir Khan. The ruler of Malwa honoured the 
messenger of the Sharqi ruler, concurred \vith liis approach in the 
matter but politely refused to send his army as ‘it was busy punishing 
the rebels of Mewat’, Thus satisfied that the ruler of Malwa would 
not come to the help of Nasir Klian and in reciprocation of his gesture 
of good will, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi sent 29 elephants as a present 
to him. 

31 Ibid., {. 427a. 

32 S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum (The 
Muhammadan States), London,. 1885.- 

33 Matla'us Sa'dain, edited by M. Shafi, Lahore, 1942, II, 782-83. 

34 Details are supplied by Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i Akhari, III, 279 ei seq), 
RizquUah Mushtaqi {Waqiat IT. 229-230), Ferishta (II, 596)' and Nurul Haqq 
(Zubdatut Tawarikh, f. 374 el seq). 
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Unable to pul up any defence against the Sharqi forces, Nasir Khan 
abandoned Mahmudabad and fled to Chanderi, made an appeal to 
the mercy of the ruler of Malwa and professed to be a vassal of his 
kingdom. Tlie Khalji ruler of Malwa sent a message to the Sharqi 
Sultan to restore the displaced prince as he had promised to behave 
well. Matters began to move quickly, and the appeals of Nasir Khan 
ultimately obliged the Khalji Sultan to march towards Mahmudabad 
at the head of a huge army on 3 Sha'han 848/8 Janiiar)' 1444: 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi marched to deal with him; the jagirdar of Iraj, 
Mubarak Khan, joined Mahmud Sharqi. 

On the banks of the Jumna an indecisive battle was fought, which 
was followed by another encounter between the rival forces near 
the village of Ruth, in which the Sharqis suffered a defeat. A third 
encounter look place in the same vicinity and resulted in enormous 
losses to both sides. The Sharqi Sultan sought the intercession of 
Shaikliul Islam Shaikh Jailadah, who was held in high esteem by 
Malimud Khalji also, to bring hostilities to an end; he also sent 
a verbal message to Nasir Khan offering to deliver Ruth immediately 
and the to'vn of Iraj along with all otner territories of Kalpi, wlilch 
had come under the control of the Sharqis, four months after the 
departure of the Khalji Sultan. Nasir Khan was agi’ceahlc to the 
offer but the Khalji ruler insisted on the immediate surrender of 
Kalpi. But ultimately the Klialji ruler also consented to this arrange* 
ment and returned to Malwa. 

Mahmud Sharqi was soon afterwards called upon to deal with the 
recalcitrant elements of Chunar. He suppressed the rebels with an 
iron hand and ravaged the leiriforj' to strike awe and terror into the 
hearts of the people. lie garrisoned the area and returned to the 

capital.ss 

Tielntioni icltJi Delhi 

Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was keenly interested in Delhi affairs and 
politics for the ruler of Delhi, Alauddin Alam Shall (1445-78), was 
his wife’s brotlier. The ambitious manipulations of the Delhi nobles 
had reduced Alauddin to a mere symbol. Hamid Klian had obtained 
virtual control of the capital and Alauddin had to seek shelter in 
Badaun. Ultimately Alauddin invited Bahhil Lodi from Sirhind and 
Balilul assumed the royal authority. Mahmud Sharqi’s wife prevailed 
upon her husband to attack Dellii to dislodge Bahlul. Some of the 
nobles of Sultan Alauddin also came to Jaunpur and persuaded him 
to attack Delhi.^Q , 

as Tabaqat-i AibaH, m. 289; Feristla, If. SQft. 

38 Jlauzatut TahlrSn, f. COTb. 
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In 856/1452 the Sharqi Sultan marclicd at tlie head of an amiy 
consisting of 170,000 soldiers and 1,400 war-elephants and besieged 
the city of Delhi. Bibi Mato, wife of Sultan Shah Lodi and the mother- 
in-law of Bahlul, thought of a stratagem as the force in the fort at 
that time was not sufiBcient to meet the enemy. She ordered her women 
to put ori male dress and stationed them on the parapets of tlie fort. 
The Afghan archers started shooting aiTows at the besieging anny 
but were ultimately forced to lay down arms. Saiyyid Shamsuddin, a 
noble of Delhi, brought the keys of the fort and handed them over 
to Darya Klian Lodi, the commander of the Sharqi forces. It was 
also decided tliat tlie Afghan force inside the fort would immediately 
vacate. Saiy}dd Shamsuddin, however, thought out a plan to save 
die situation. He appealed in private to the racial loyalty of Daiya 
Khan Lodi and requested him not to dishonour tiie Afghan women 
and children, who were inside the fort. The appeal touched die most 
sensitive cords in Dar}'a Klian’s heart and he was thus cleverly won 
over by Saiy}'id Shamsuddin to his side. Darya Khan took the keys 
of die fort to Mahmud Sharqi, and told him that though the keys 
of the fort had been received, yet Bahlul was on his way to Delhi 
widi a large army under his command. If the Sultan won the batde 
against him, not only the city of Delhi but the empire of Dellii would 
be at his feet. Sultan Mahmud fell into the trap so cleverly laid for 
him by Darya Klian Lodi.''^^ 

In the meantime Bahlul marched widi a large ainiy, enlisted the 
support of many Afghan nobles and reached Narela some 17 miles 
from Delhi. The Sharqi Sultan despatched 30,000 cavalry and SO 
elephants under Daiya Klian Lodi and Path Klian Harvi to deal 
with Bahlul. In the battle diat followed at Narela, Path Khan Harvi, 
die commander of the Sharqi forces, was forced to withdraw as his 
elephant was seriously injured by Qutb Klian Lodi. As soon as he 
had withdrawn from tiie battle, Qutb Klian Lodi approached Daiya 
Khan Lodi and appealed to his racial sentiments to save the Afghan 
women. Daiya Klian was so moved that he deserted the Sharqi aimy. 
As was inevitable, utter confusion prevailed in the Sharqi ranks. Padi 
Khan Harvi, who had been taken prisoner, was later beheaded b}'' 
Rai Karan of Klior, whose brother, Rai Pithaura, had been Icilled by 
him. Padi Klian’s head was brought before Bahlul.^S When Mahrriud 
Sharqi was informed about the disaster of Narela and the death of 
Path Klian, he effected a retreat to Jaunpur. 

Ujjain had accepted the suzerainty of Jaunpur during the reign 

37 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi. 

38 TariJ:h-i Da’udi, n. 15; Waqiaf-i Mushtaqi, 8; Tahaqal-i Ahharl, I, 303. 
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of SuUanus Sharq Malik Sanvar. Tlie atmosphere of Ujjain under 
Isluvar Singh forced Mahmud Sharqi to send a force in 1454 to 
conquer Ujjain. Ishwar Singh fled and the Sharqi forces captured 
Dawa, the capital of Ujjain. 

The ignominious retreat of the Sharqi forces from Dellii and the 
death and desertion of its outstanding military leaders— Tath Khan 
and Darj’a Khan Lodi— emboldened Bahlul to consolidate his position, 
regardless of the interests of the Sharqi ruler. \Vlicn Bahlurs officers 
reached Etawah and the Sharqi governor was evpellcd from there 
in 1455, Sultan Nfahmud Sharqi made up his mind to check and 
challenge the Lodi advance. The two forces met at Etawah, but peace 
was concluded tlirough the intercession of Qutb Khan Lodi and Rai 
Pratap. It was agreed that Bahlul would return the seven elephants 
he had captured at Narela, and that the territories under the control 
of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and Mubarak Shah of Delhi would form 
the basis of the territorial adjustments between the Sharqis and the 
rulers of Delhi. Further it was agreed that Shamsabad would be 
returned to Bahlul after the monsoons.39 

This treaty proved short-lived and hostilities started again in SOI/ 
1456-7. ^^Tlen Bahlul demanded the vacation of Shamsabad by the 
Sharqi governor, Jauna Klian, he delayed and hesitated. Tliereupon 
Bahlul e^elled him and handed over the fort to Rai Karan.40 Jauna 
appealed to Jaunpur for help and Sultan Mahmud quickly marched to 
Shamsabad and attacked Rat Karan. Darya Khan Lodi and Qiilb Khan 
Lodi made night attacks upon the Sharqi c.imp; Qiitb Klian Lodi fell 
from his horse and was captured. Bahlul was deeply shocked at the 
arrest of his cousin and wife’s brother. After posting Jalal Khan and 
Prince Sikandar to support Rai Karan, Bahlul proceeded to deal with 
Sultan Mahmnd. But at this time Snlt.an ^iabmutl fell .sjiddcnly ill and 
died in 862/1457. 

M U II A M 7>t A D S IT A n S II A n Q 1 

On Sultan Mahmud Sharqi’s death, his queen, Bibi Raji, raised liis 
eldest son, BJjjkan Khan, to the ihrone wiiJj tJje approval of the 
nobles. Bbikan assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad Sharqi. One 
of the interesting anomalies of the Sharqi administration was that 
during bis life-time — two years before his deatli — the deceased ruler 
(Mahmud Shah) had issued coins in the name of his son.-tl 

39 NTmatulUli, T<ir{lch4 tJian-l JaJutnt; Tabatjnt-t AUiarl, I. 302-3. 

40 Tabaqat-l AlhaH. 302 - 3 . 

41 Nelson Wright, CalalogM of tlie Coine (n the Intll'Jn Mineitm, Osforil 1907, U. 
207; S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of the Indian CoIm in the British ilusaim {The 
yiuhammadan Slates), London, 1885 , 102 - 3 . 
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The fii-st problem which confronted Sultan Muliammad imme- 
diately on his accession was tlie conflict witli Bahlul. Realizing the 
basic weakness of his position, he preferred to patch up differences, 
Bahlul was to retain all areas already under his control and Sultan 
Muhammad was to keep control over his fatlier’s tenitories. 

The next problem before Muhammad Shall Sharqi was tliat of 
his brothers, whom he suspected of rebellious intentions. He im- 
prisoned Hasan Khan and Qutb Klian Lodi and put some nobles 
to death. But the problems of Muhammad Shall were far from being 
solved. Apart from the fact that liis harsh treatment of the nobles 
and his brothers created widespread discontent, Bahlul marched 
again to Jaunpur. Balilul’s wife. Shams Khatun, who was a sister of 
Qutb Khan Lodi, sent him a message to the effect tliat so long as 
Qutb Khan remained in the prison of Sultan Muhammad, sleep and 
repose should be unlawful for him.’42 In consequence of this message 
Bahlul did not keep his plighted word and turned from Dankaur 
to Jaunpur. Sultan Muhammad did not hesitate to take up tlie 
challenge tliis time. He e.xpelled Rai Karan fr-om Shamsabad and 
appointed Jauna Khan again. Rai Pratap of Etawah joined the side 
of Sultan Muhammad. The two armies came face to face near 
Sarsuti,43 Sultan Muhammad found his position weak and thought 
that tliis was due to die non-cooperation of his nobles. He sent an 
order to die kotwal of Jaunpur to put to death his brother, Hasan 
Klian, along widi Qutb Klian Lodi. The kotwal replied that due to 
liis mother, Bibi Raji, it was not possible to carr)'^ out the royal orders. 
Sultan Muliammad deceitfully removed Bibi Raji from Jaunpur and 
had Hasan Khan executed. 

Sultan Muliammad’s rudiless behaviour excited the fury and 
suspicions of liis other brodiers — ^Husain Klian and Jalal Khan — and 
created unrest among the nobles. Husain Klian and Jalal Klian 
thought of a stratagem for saving themselves. They spread the 
rumour that Bahlul was contemplating a night-attack and thus 
induced Muhammad Shah to put three diciusand horsemen and one 
thousand elephants at their disposal. This army encamped on the 
bank of Jhima,44 a small tributary of the Jumna, Since Jalal Klian 
had been left behind, Husain Klian called him to his camp. Bahlul 
came to loiow of this and sent an army against them. Husain Klian and 
Sultan Shall (a Sharqi noble) turned towards Kanauj to be in a safe 
place, but Jalal Klian, not knowing of this, proceeded towards Jhima, 

42 Tabaqal-i Akbari, I, 304; Ni'matiillah, Tarikh-i Khan-i JaJiani. 

43 It may be Sirsaganj town on the bank of the river Sirsa, in Etawah district. 

44 It joins the Jumna near Shahdra after passing through the Bulandshahr and 
Aligarh districts. 
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which the Lodi forces had already occupied. He went to llie Lodi 
camp under the impression that it was the camp of his brother, Husain 
Khan, and was immediately taken into custody.-t3 

Sultan Muhammad became nerv’ous at this development and started 
for Kanauj. Bahlul chased the retreating army and plundered it. 

In the meantime Bibi Raji had decided, in consultation with the 
nobles, to place Husain Khan on the throne. It was further decided 
to do away with Sultan Muhammad, who was encamping at llm Rajgir 
ford, three miles south-east of Kanauj on the hanks of the Kali Nadi. 
As soon as this new Sharqt army approaclied the camp of Sultan 
Muhammad, his nobles and officers, who were disgusted with his 
cruelty and harshness, deserted him and joined the armv of Husain 
Klian. Sultan Mulrammad became panicky and hid himself in a garden. 
\\'hen chased by Husain’s soldiers, he took out Iiis bow and arrow and 
started shooting at his pursuers. But to his great misfortune, Bibi Raji 
had already bribed his body-guard to make liis arrows harmless by 
removing Uicir iron-points. Sultan Muhammad was a good shot but 
this made him helpless. He, however, took otit his sword and killed 
several soldiers before he himself fell dead, when an arrow pierced his 
neck. He was buried at Dalmau, in the district of Rae Bareli. Husain 
Shah built a mausoleum over his grave. 

HUSAIN SHAH SIIAnQI (14. >8-1505) 

Husain found tlic field clear for In'm after the death of Sultan 
Muhammad Shall, but Balilul was still tJierc. Husain Sh.i!i decided 
to make peace with him and both agreed on a four-year truce. He 
marched from Kanauj to Jaunpur and sent an advance-message to 
Jaunpur for bringing Qulb Klian Lodi with Iionour. Husain sent 
Qutb Klian to Bahlul, who In return sent Prince Jalal to Jaunpur. 

Husain Shah’s first concern after his return to Jaunpur was to 
establish peaceful conditions. He punished the nobles uho were 
invoh’ed in the murder of Prince Ilasan.^Q 

Orissa bad hcconie a ieudator^' area of /aunptfr cFuriog the 
of Sultan Mahmud Sliarqi. Later, however, its ruler had stopped 
paying tribute. Having reorganized his arm)' to deal with all recal- 
citrant elements, Husain Shah chastised the rats of Tirhut and 
realized the revenues due from them and then proceeded towards 
Orissa. Tlie niler of Orissa, Rai Kapilcndra Deva fl43^5-G7), stih- 
mitted and presented thirty elephants and one hundred horses to 

45 Tahaqat-i Mhcrt, I, 505; Tcrikh-i Kitan-t Jahnnl. 

40 Tarilh-t FeHshta, II. COl. 
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llio Sharqi ruler.H Sultan Husain returned to his eapital vietorious 
and elated at his achievement. 

Ill 870/1465 Sultan Husain Sharqi rebuilt and repaired the fort 
of Banaras,'lS which had a great strategic importance. He garrisoned 
the fort also. 

In 871/1466-67 the Sultan sent an army against Raja Man Singh 
of Gwalior. Unable to stand a long siege, the Raja submitted and 
recognized the suzerainty of Jaunpur.49 

A truce for four years had been arranged between Bahlul and 
Sultan Husain Sharqi. During this jicriod Husain considerably 
increased his inilitaiy strength and gained great self-confidence and 
reputation by his successful campaigns against Orissa and Gwalior. 
The only otlier power w'hich the Sharqis looked upon as a rival to 
their own authority was that of the sultan of Delhi. 

In 1468, when Bahlul was on his way to Multan to rjuell certain 
disturbances, Husain Sharqi planned to attack his capital. Though 
the Sharqi Sultan’s own imperialistic instincts were sufficient to goad 
him to action against Bahlul, the c.xpulsion of Jauna Khan, the Sharqi 
governor of Shamsabad, b\' Bahlul had provided him with a moral 
justification, if any was necessary, for an attack on Dellii. 

As Husain Sharqi marched towards Delhi, some of the Afghan 
amirs, like Ahmad Khan Mewati and Rustam Khan, governor of 
Koil, deserted Bahlul and joined him. Bahlul turned back to face the 
invader and the two armies met at Chandwar. The battle lasted nearly 
a week without any decisive results. Again a tiiice for three years was 
agreed upon b)”^ the combatants and the Sharqi imler had to return 
to his capital. 

On his return from his first inconclusive campaign against Delhi, 
Husain Sharqi turned his attention to increasing his military strength. 
He sought the help of his vassal chiefs and zamindars to increase his 
military resources; an artillery {top khana) was also organized. 
Attempts were further made to win over sbnie allies and find some 
supporters. The gov'ernor of Bayana, Ahmad Kliaii joined him 

and recited the Khiilhd in his name at Bajkina. The Sultan won the 
good will and alliance of Aliinad Khan of Mewat also. 

Having thus consolidated his position, tlie Sharqi Sultan made 
preparations for his second attack on Delhi. Malik Shams, a dis- 
tinguished noble, advised him to postpone the campaign by a year 
and to tr)^ in the meantime to win further support from the people 

47 Tabaqat-i Akharii III, 284; Ferishta, II, 601. 

48 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 284. Ferishta, II, 601-2; he gives the date of this repair 
as 871/1466-67. 

49 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 284. 
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and intensify his preparations along the border. But Sultan Ilusaiu’s 
wife, Bibi Khunza, did not agree witli tliis suggestion and urged 
her husband to seize without delay the throne of her father, Alauddin 
Alam Shah. So in 1469 Sultan Husain Sharqi marched against DcUii 
at the head of an army comprising of 140,000 cavalry and 1,400 
war-elephants.50 

Bahlul realized the gravity of the situation and sought tlie alliance 
and support of a powerful potentate — the Khalji ruler of Mahva, 
Sultan Mahmud Xhalji — to deal with the powerful Sharqi army. As a 
political har^ain, Bahlul offered the fort of Bayana with its depen- 
dencies to the Khalji ruler. But before the terms of this agreement 
could be implemented or acted upon, Sultan Mahmud Klialji died {3 
May 1469) and Bahlul was left to deal with the Sharqis on his own 
resources. 

Capturing important towns that stood in the way, like Koil and 
Bulandshahr, Husain reached the Jumna and encamped on its eastern 
bank. Bahlul encamped on the opposite bank with an army of 18,000 
horsemen only. The Jumna lay between the armies of Delhi and 
Jaunpur, and prevented a headlong clash between them- Husain started 
sending his lr(5ops to the ncighTOuring areas in order to plunder; 
Bahlul took advantage of tills and ordered liis army to cross the Jumna 
at midday. This unevpected attack created a panic in the Sharqi army 
and Husain was forced to take to flight, leaving behind hisnaram, 
including tlie Malika-i Jalian, Bib! Khunza. Malik Shams was killed. 
Balilul treated Husain’s haram with consideration and sent Bibi 
Khunza and MaUk Shamss head to Sultan Husain. Tliis was the 
disastrous result of Sultan Husain's second invasion of Delhi. 

Husain Sharqi was a man of persistent and dogged tenacity and 
was not prepared to give up his ambition of conquering Delhi. In 
1471 for the third time he led an army consisting of one lakli of 
horsemen and a thousand elephants against Dellii. Bahlul came out 
to oppose Irim, but before the actual combat began he sent a polite 
message to Husain Sharqi to ‘pardon his faults' and to leave him 
alone as some day he might be of help to liim.Sl This had no effect 
on the ambitious Husain. The two armies fought at Bhatwara, a 
village in Bulandshahr district. Ultimately Khan-i Jalian Lodi inter- 
vened, peace was arranged and Husain relumed to Etawah. 

Undeterred by the losses he had suffered and keen on conquering 
Delhi, Husain marched against H for the fourth lime. In the engage- 

50 ToLaqat-l AkhoH, II, 2S5; FerisUa. II, C02. The aud>or of Afuna-t Slialtcn, 
henwer, says that the anny coinprued of 100,000 horsemen and 500 elephants. The 
Bgnres gisen by our historians arc obskasly {nUalcd. 

51 Tahaqa-l Akhart, III, 2S0; Ferishta, n, 502. 
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incut that took place at SiUiara, twenty-five miles from Delhi, Husain 
was prevented b)^ rain from realizing his ambition and had to return 
to Etawah after concluding a peace treaty with Bahlul. 

In 1478 Sultan Alauddin Alam Shah died at Badaun. Husain went 
to Badaun to offer condolences on the death of his father-in-law but 
decided to occupy the place. He expelled Mubarak Khan (son of 
Tatar Klian) from Sambhal and occupied it also. 

Having annexed Badaun and Sambhal to his kingdom, Husain 
proceeded against Delhi for the fifth time and encamped on the bank 
of the Jumna, near the ford of Kachh in Sambhal sarkar, in Februaiy- 
March 1478. Bahlul hurried from Delhi. The battle went in favour 
of Husain Sharqi and Bahlul’s foi'ccs were outnumbered and out- 
manoeuvred. But Husain was not destined to reap the fruits of a 
hard-won victory. The deceitful planning of Qutb Khan Lodi turned 
the tables against him. Qutb sent a message to Husain and, referring 
to the affection of his mother, Bibi Raji, for himself, persuaded him 
to leave Delhi unmolested. Husain agreed to a peace-treaty with 
Bahlul according to ndiich the territory cast of the Ganges was to 
belong to Husain and the territor\’ to the west of it was to be ruled bv 
Bahlul.52 

Sultan llusain, who had broken one peace-pledge after another and 
one truce after another, had to face the serious consequences of his 
enemy’s breaking his word of honour this time. One night Husain held 
a convivial party in an extreme!}' colourful background. Qutb Klian, 
who was present, praised the party but suggested that it would become 
all the more romantic if arranged in the more pleasant surroundings 
on the bank of the river. Husain approved of the suggestion and the 
venue was changed to the riyer-bank. At this time Bahlul’s army rriade 
a sudden and smprise attack on Husain’s part}'. Husain’s victory 
turned into a complete rout. His seasoned war-veterans xvere made 
prisoners; his baggage, stores and treasures were seized. Bahlul 
chased llusain also but he escaped somehow. His ^vife, Bibi 
Khunza, was again taken into eustod}'. Bahlul did not loose time in 
establishing his hold over Kampil, Patiali, Koil, Shamsabad, Marahra 
and Jalali. He also pursued Husain closely. Driven to extremes, 
Husain turned round and gave battle to Bahlul at Rajhohar, a \'illage 
some sixteen miles from Farrukhabad. Husain fought boldly and 
Bahlul was obliged to conclude peace. It was agreed that both rulers 
would keep to tlieir old boundaries.53 

Sultan Husain Sharqi was not the man to rest on his oars or to 

52 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 309; Ferishta, I, 325; Badauni I, 309; Tarikh-i Klian-i 
Jahani. 

53 Tabaqat-i Akbari,' I, 310; Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani. 
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stick to liis plighted word. Id S85/14S0-S1, instigated by his wife, lie 
marched for the sixth lime against Delhi, llic Delhi army intercepted 
him at Sonhar^^ and inflicted a heavy defeat on him. Bahlul plundered 
his equipment, treasures, stores, etc. Husain retired to Rapri; Balilul 
stayed at Dhuparaau.55 

Neither Husain nor Bahlul had yet been satisfied fully witli the 
results of the battle. Another engagement took place in 14S2 at Sirsa, 
near Rapri, and the Sharqi Sultan, effectively defeated, had to fly 
away from the field. ^Vhile crossing the Jumna, some members of his 
family were drowned. Reduced to extremes, Husain sought the help 
of his s'assal chief, the Raja of Gwalior. The area was infested willi 
robbers and bandits and, at Ilatiyakant.^o the Bliadauryas — a band of 
free-booters — plundered his camp. Raja Kirat Singh offered a tribute 
of several lakhs to him and supplied horses, equipment, etc. Husain 
encamped at Rangam on the Ganges, and Bahlul proceeded there to 
deal with him. Skirmishes went on for scxcral months without result 
as the Ganges flowed between the two armie.s. the help of Raja 
Tilok Chand, the governor of Baksar (in the pargana Dautidia Khera, 
Tinva Tehsil of Uuao district), Bahlul succeeded in fording the river 
and Husain was forced to retire to Bhaltah (Rewa).5“ lie was, how- 
ever, pursued by Balilul, and instead of proceeding to Jatinpur, lie 
went to Kanauj. Balilul chased him further and a battle was fought 
on the banks of the Kali Nadi (Rahib) in 880-87/l‘181-S2, in which 
Husain suffered a defeat. His wife, Bibi Kliunza, was taken into 
custody by Balilul but she .succcedcil in securing her release. 

DAULULCAPTUHESJAUNPUn 

Bahlul pushed ahead witli his victorious forces, captured Jaunpur 
in 8SS/1483-84, and issued his coins from thcrc.58 Military outposts 
were stationed in and around Jaunpur, and the town was placed 
under the charge of Mubarak Fdian Nuhani. But Husain was not the 
man to accept all this quietly. He mustered lus scattered forces and 
marched to Jaunpur. The I^odi governor, Mubarak Nuliaiii, was 
forced to seek shelter at Mijhanli,5^'> where Bahlul had planted an 
outpost. Baldul scut his son, Barbek Sliah, to support his eutrenclicd 
forces. Bahlul subsequently marched oil Jaunpur in person and 
forced Husain to fly awa)- to Bihar.®® He was chased further but lie 

51 A A-ilbge ten mites nortb-csst of Salat, in the EUnah district. 

53 Tabaqat-t Akhatl, I, 310; Ferisbta, I. 325-20. 

5G A >i11age on die banls of die Chambal in Agra dblrict. 

57 Tahatfot-l Alhari, I, 311; TanUt-4 Kfion-i Jabanl, 

58 JASn, 1922, Kiimbmaiie Supplement, No. N. 17. 

59 A Milage m the Coratbpur district, sitaated on the kft bank of the Candak. 

60 Tabaqat-l Alberi. I, 312; Feriabta, I, 327; TarUJi’i Khan-i Jahai^, 
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dueled the Mgliaii forces. Bahlul, out of generosity to a fallen 
enemy, allowed him to retain a small tract in Chunar,6l which had 
once constituted his family jagir. Barbek Shah was j^laced on tlie 
throne of Jaunpur: the Sharqi kingdom was extinguished; and the 
Lodi prince issued coins in his own name. The Sharqi territories were 
annexed and Mghan officers were appointed to administer tliem. 

Husain made another attempt to dislodge the Lodi power from 
Jaunpur and compelled Barbek Shah to surrender. But Bahlul returned 
to the scene. lie divided his army into hvo divisions — one comprising 
of 15,000 cavalry under the command of Alimad Khan and Qutb Khan; 
the other wing of 5,000 horse under Daulat Klian. The ambuscade 
tactics were cleverly cmploj'ed. The second wing was to give battle 
to the Sharqis; the ffist wing was to appear later and disnipt the 
Sharqi dispositions. Husain was again defeated and he had to seek 
shelter in lliliar once more. Barbek Shah was reinstated. 

In 894/14S8-S9 Bahlul died and Sikandar Lodi ascended the 
throne, but some nobles were in favour of Barbek Shah’s accession. 
Barbek, on his part, declared his independence. This was a golden 
opportunity for Husain Sharqi to divert the attention of Barbek 
towards Delhi and consolidate his own position at Jaunpur. Sikandar 
Lodi, howc\’er, dealt with the situation firmly; and having suppressed 
Barbek’s rebellion, he deemed it more politic to entrust Jaunpur again 
to Barbek. 

Though Husain had been ousted from Jaunpur and the Sharqi 
power had been smashed, the attachment of zamindars and chief- 
tains of the area to Husain was such that he did not give up tire hope 
of regaining Iris throne for many years, in fact till tlie very end of his 
life. One of the most 230werful Rajput chiefs, who supported Plusain 
by creating disturbed conditions in the areas under the Lodi control, 
was Juga, a Bachgoti Rajput.62 After giving considerable trouble to 
Barbek Shah and Sikandar Lodi, he fled to Sultan Husain and joined 
him at the fort of Jaund. Sikandar sent a message to Husain asking 
him either to deliver Juga to him or to 2 )unish him on his behalf. 
Husain’s reply was as follows; ‘Juga is my servant. Your father was 
a (mere) soldier with whom I was measuring swords. To me you are 
but a silly child. If you talk nonsense, I will belabour you with my 
shoes — not with my sword.’63 Sikandar was left with no alternative 
but to march against Husain. The armies met at Kathgarh in 1492. 


61 Clmnar lies on the right bank of the Ganges in the Mirzapur district. 

62 Waqiat-i MuaJitaqi; TarikJi-i Da’udi. 


63 Ibid. 
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Husain was badly defeated; he had to fly to Bihar^l but continued to 
hold Chunar, Cherand and Bihar for some time. 

\Vhen Sikandar left Jaunpur, the local chiefs again rose against 
Barbek and ousted him from Jaunpur. Sikandar interpreted this as 
the incompetence of Barbek and had him arrested. 

Sikandar was convinced that so long as Husain was in Bihar, 
there could be no peace in Jaunpur. So he turned to Husain’s strong- 
holds. At his order Chunar was besieged by Mubarak Khan. The 
Sharqi go\’emor of the fort sought assistance from Husain, who sent 
a Rajput chief to help him. fn the battle fought at Chunar in 1493, 
the forces of Sikandar were defeated and Mubarak Khan was taken 
prisoner. 

Sikandar nc.\t marched in person against the foil of Chunar but 
failed to achieve anything. He then turned to Raja Bind of Bhaltah, 
who had Mubarak lUian in his prison. Tlic Raja got panicky, liberated 
Mubarak and fled to Husain. In 1494 Sikandar again marched against 
Raja Bhid and defeated him. 

Sikandar then turned his attention towards Phapund, wliicli was 
a dependency of Bhaltah. Lack of provisions, bad means of transport 
Olid bad roads caused gieat hardships to his army. According to 
Nizamuddin Baklishi, ninety per cent of his horses were Iost.0^3 Tlie 
supporters and sympathizers of Husain sent messages to him, advising 
him to make a bid to regain his lost kingdom. Sultan Husain set 
out immediately and was joined in the way by Rajput chiefs ami 
others. Sultan Sikandar met the forces of Sultan Husain 30 miles 
away from Banaras in 1494; a fierce battle look place and Husain 
was defeated completely. He fled towards the countrj' of Bhatlah^ 
but Sikandar followed in pursuit. Reduced to a position of extreme 
helplessness, Husain left Malik Kandu in the fort of Bihar and pro- 
ceeded in person to Colgong,07 a dependency of Lakhnauti. Tlie King 
of Lakhnauti, Sultan Aiauddin Husain Shah (1493-1518), received 
him cordially, 08 provided him with all comforts and assigned the 
pargaua of Colgong to him. He was oven pennitled to issue his ossn 
currcncy.65 

Sikandar sent a detachment against Malik Kandu. «ho left ibe 
fort and fled in 901/1493. 71ic fort was captured and Mubarak Khan 

64 Tarlkh-l Da'udl, 47. 

63 ra6a70f-i Akbari, I, 318-10. 

C6 Ibid., 319. 

67 In the Bhagalpur district of Bil>ar. 

65 A (laughter of Aiauddin Husain Shah nas already married to Jalal Eban, son 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi. 

69 Aftana-l Shahm, f. 29b. 
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Niihani was entrusted with tlie duty of garrisoning it. Sikandar next 
decided to deal with the king of Bengal, who had given asylum to 
the Sharqi imler. He captured many frontier places of importance 
and consolidated his position in such a way that Alauddin Husain 
Shah could not help challenging his activities. He sent an army under 
his son, Daniyal, to deal with tlie Lodi Sultan. Sikandar sent Mahmud 
Klian Lodi and Mubarak Klian Nuhani against him. The t\yo aimies 
met at Barh, a town in the Patna district; but before an engagement 
could take place, negotiations were started and both sides agreed to 
respect the territorial integrity of the other and not to give asylum to 
each others enemies.''0 


Sikandar returned to Jaunpur and sta}'ed there for six months. 
He destroyed all the Sharqi buildings and monuments, palaces, gar- 
dens, etc. He would har'e even destroyed the mosques built by the 
Sharqi rulers but tire protest of the .prevented him from going 

tlrat far. 


Sultan Husain was deeply distressed at the way the Sharqi power 
was being liquidated by tire Afghan inlers. He thought of making 
one more effort to recapture die throne before it was too late, 
Alauddin Husain, tire inler of Bengal, advised him to defer military 
action, but in 1500 Husain dashed foiwai'd, reached Bilrar and 
besieged the fort.fi Darj^a Khan, the Afghan governor, shut himself 
up in the fort and sought help from Sultan Sikandar. This last siege 
was pressed forward by Sultan Husain witli great courage and 
determination. He got the moat of the fort cleared of all water in one 
night.”^ But the arri\'al of a division of 9,000 horsemen to reinforce 
Darya Khan’s army made Husain’s position precarious, and he was 
obliged to retm’ii in frustration to Colgong. A completely broken 
and fnistrated man, Sultan Husain Sharqi breathed his last at Colgong 
in 911/ 1505 With him the last vestige of Sharqi dynasty dis- 
appeared. 

Despite many shortcomings of character, Husain was a remark- 
able man. His tenacity of puipose and his refusal to take any defeat 
as final raised his stature head and shoulders above many contem- 
porary Indian princes. He left no stone mitmned to recapture his 
lost power and prestige. The way in which he succeeded in wiiming 
the active and loyal cooperation of a large number of Hindu zamin- 
dars and chieftains shows that his administration had left a very 


70 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 320. 

71 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi; Afsam-i Sliahan. 

72 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi. 

73 Numismatic evidence shows that he issued coins until his death (911/1403). 
Numismatic Supplement (36) to JASB, 1922, No. 33. 
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favourable impression on the minds of tlic people and lie had 
succeeded in a remarkable way in winning regional loyalties. The 
Sharqi kingdom had so closely identified itself with the people and 
problems of the region that its fall did not go unlamcntcd by the 
people. In fact the protracted fight that Husain could give to Bahlul 
and Sikandar was only made possible by the loyalty of his people. 
Sultan Husain was a highly cultured prince, interested in fine arts, 
poetry', music, etc. 



Chapteh Nine 


KASHMIR (1320-1586) 


I. SULTANS OF THE KASHMIR STATE (1320-1461) 

‘About two thousand years or more ago’, writes Kashmirs greatest 
son,l ‘Kashmir was a great Buddhist centre and some of the famous 
Buddhist councils were held tliere. From tlien onwards it continued 
to be one of the principal centres of Sansla'it learning. About a thou- 
sand years ago, Arab and Persian influences lirst affected Kashmir 
and later, under Muslim rule, Persian became the recogm'zed official 
language. Thus Kashmir experienced successively, and sometimes 
together, Buddhist, Ilindu and Muslim influences, creating a mixed 
but hannonized cultui'e which is so evident even today in Kashmir.’ 

The independent medieval state of Kashmir consisted of tlio 
famous valley, to tlie beauty of which no words can do justice, and 
of the outer and inner hills comprising of tlie districts of Ladakli, 
Ballistan, Gilgit, Kishtwar, Jammu, Rajami and Punch, When the 
central government was strong, it succeeded in controlling the rulers 
of all these districts, but when it was weak some or all of these districts 
slipped out of its hands. 

The middle ages for Kashmir begin with the Mongol invasion of 
1320, but to understand tlie period properly some information given 
to us by Albairuni and Kalhana has to be borne in mind. 

Sultan Mahmud had twice, in 1015 and 1021, unsuccessfully 
attempted to reach Kashmir, and Albairuni, writing sorne time before 
1030 observes in his well-known India {Kitahid Hind): ‘This town 
(Varanasi) and Kashmir are the high schools of Hindu sciences^ 

. . . Not long before our time, Vasulcra, a native of Kashmir, a famous 
Brahman, has of his own account undertaken tlie task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken upon himself a 
task from which everybody else would have recoiled because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely vanish out of 

1 Shri Jawaliarial Nelmi : Foreword to Shri P. M. Kaul Bairizai’s HMorij of 
Kndimir, Metropolitan Book Co. (Private) Ltd., Delhi, 1962. 

2 .Albairuni, India (Sachau’s translation), Vol. I, 173. 
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the memories of mcn'5. . .The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, 
they have no riding animals or elepliants. The nobles among them 
ride in palanquins, called Katts, earned on the shoulders of men. 
They arc particularly anxious about the natural strength of their 
country', and therefore take always much care to keep a strong hold 
upon the entrances and roads leading to it. In consequence it is very 
difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they used 
to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly 
Jews, but at present they do not allow any Hindu whom tney do not 
know personally to enter, much less other people.’^ 

The southern passes to India remained closed till the time of the 
Lodis and the classical histories of the Delhi sultanat make no refer- 
ence to Kashmir. But the western pass via Baramulla, Pakhli and 
Swat could not be closed; this route, as Haidar Malik remarks, 5 one 
could cross on horse-back even in the midst of winter snow and rain. 
Across this path the Kashmir rajas got some Turkish mercenaries for 
their army and a small number of other Muslim immigrants also 
seem to have come before 1320. 

Kalhana’s Rajtarangini gives us the curious account of a Hindu 
king of Kashmir, Harsa-deva (1089-1101), who plundered (he reli* 
glous endowments of the country' and pulled down and insulted the 
images of the gods. Harsa-deva, first incited by a courtier, plundered 
the temple of Bhimakeseva and found a great treasure. ‘And he 
reflected’, says Kalhana, whose father had been a very loyal minister 
of Ilarsa, 'upon what riches there might be in other wealthy temples, 
when there was such wealth in this deserted slirine. The members of 
the local Purohita corporation then induced the king by a solemn 
fast {praya) to grant (them) In compensation exemption from the 
forced carriage of loads (ntdha bharmlhi ) . . , Then the greedy-minded 
(king) plundered from all temples the wonderful treasures which 
former kings had bestowed there. In order to get hold of the statues 
of gods, too, when the treasures (of the temples) had been carried 
off, he appointed Udayaraja “prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images” {dccotpatananayalia). In order fo rlcslilc the statues of the 
gods, he had excrements and urine poured over their faces by naked 
mendicants whose noses, feet and hands had rotted awav. Divine 
images made of gold, silver and other (materials) rolled about e%'cn on 
the roads, svhich were covered with night soil, as (if they were) logs 
of wood. Crippled naked mendicants and the like covered the im.agcs 

3 Ihid., Vol. 1. 120. 

4 Ibul., Vol. I. 28. 

5 Malilc: TarUJi’i Kasltmir, I. 08, (lodu Office LHirary (E 510 = 10. 
1100). Hotograph fn the history depariment rf tl% Aligarh Muslim Unfversit)')- 
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of the gods, which were dragged along b)' ropes round their ankles, 
with spittings instead of llo\\'ers. There was not one temple in a 
\ illage, town or in the city which was not despoiled of its images by 
that Tuniska, King Harsa. Only hvo chief divine images were res- 
pected by him, the illustrious Rapaswamin in tlie city, and Martanda 
(among the images) in townships. Among colossal images, two statues 
of Buddha were saved through requests addressed by chance to tire 
king at a time when he was free with his favours, namely the one at 
Parihasapura by the singer, Kanata, who was born there, and the 
other in the city b}' the Sranana Kulasari.’^ 

'Shame, shame’, continues Kalhana, 'when royal servants know 
nothing but time-serving. (It was due to this) that even the minister 
Gauraka, though a respectable man, old as he was, accepted upon 
the king’s order the office of "prefect of property” {arthanaijdkd) (and 
with it) the function of plundering the property of all temples and 
villages. Sahelaka, of tire Purohita corporation (parsada) at tire temple 
of Samaraswamin, who as the adviser of Vijayamalla had been hateful 
to the king, obtained tire position of "prefect of property” by securing 
a doubled revenue, and having (once) obtained access to the king, 
became hr time Mahattarna.’ 

Tlrere was no opposition to Harsa’s iconoclasm, but when he 
attacked the dhammaras (landlords) they rebelled and killed him. 
The respect for idols must have disappeared among the lower classes. 

In 1286 Sinrha-deva founded a new d 3 masty and reigned till 
1301; he was succeeded by his brother, Saha-deva, who reigned till 
the Mongol cataclysm of 1320. The ceirtral government under tire 
new d^masty seems to have become extremely weak. But three 
refugees, whose advent was pregnant for the future, came to Kash- 
mir in the reign of Saha-deva, searching for secuiity and livehlrood. 
First, Rinchan, a Bhauta, revenged the murder of his father, a 
Ladakh chief, and then fled to the valley for security. Pie probably 
brought some soldiers with hirri and was settled by Ram Chand, tire 
wazir and aiTny-commander of Saha-deva, at Gagangir. Frorn tire 
north, the land of the Darads (Dardistan), carrie Langar Chak rvith 
his family, flying from the vengeance of his uncle’s sons. Pie was 
settled at the village of Trahagam. Lastly, from Swat or beyond, 
came Shah Mir (son of Tahir Shah, son of Wuqur Shah) \vith his 
family. Wuqur Shah may have been a mystic of the order (sikiloh) 
founded by Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani. Saha-deva gave Shah Mir a 
village in Baramulla for his livelihood. 

6 Dr. M, A. Stein : Translation of Kalhana's Rajlarangini, Book VII, verses 1087 
to 1098 (352 & 353), Vol. I, reprinted by Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, Patna, Banaras. 
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In 1320 the Mongols invaded the valley, coming by the western 
pass, and Saha-deva and Ins govemmcnt were taken quite unawares. 
Jonaraja says that Dalucha,*^ the Mongol leader, was ‘the commander- 
in-chief of the king of Karmasina (Khwarazm)'. Haidar Malik says 
that he came from Turkistan. In any case he was a prince or a higli 
officer of the vanishing Chaghatai-Ogtai Central Asian empire, lie 
lacked the strategy and foresight of the great Chengizi commanders 
and his reckless attempt to march to India shows that he had no firm 
footing in his homeland. 

Both Haidar Malik and the anonymous author of the Baharisten-i 
Shahi describe the invasion in much the same way, but since the 
former spoils his narrative by interspersing it with well-known but 
irrelevant Persian verses, it is better to translate from the Baharistan-i 
Skahi.^ 

The historians of Kashmir have at no time given account of an 
event more calamitous and disastrous than the invasion of Dalucha. 
In the beginning of the spring of 1320 a ruler, named Daliiclia, came 
by way of Baramulla with 70,000 Mongolian .and Turkish horse and 
foot, and from there he gave his army an order for the massacre of 
the people. From the corifines of Kamraj to the end of Maraj they 
killed every one they could find. Persons, who had fied to the hills 
and forests from their comfortable houses, were pursued and cap- 
tured. Tlio men were killed; the women and chihVen were reduced 
to slavery and sold to the merchants of Kliila (Turkistan), whom the 
invaders had brought with them. AH houses in the cities and villages 
were burnt. They ate as much of the com and rice ns they could; 
whatever was left they burnt and destroyed. In this way the whole 
of the Kashmir valley was trampled under foot.' 

Tlie wretched government of Kashmir offered no resistance to the 
Mongols either at the Baramulla pass or in the valley. Saha-deva 
may, as Jonaraja tells us, have attempted to bribe tlic ins'adcr, but 
his attempt proved ineffectual and he fled to Kishlwnr with a fesv 
followers. Bam Chand, whose military duly it was to protect llic 
vaffey, took refuge m the fort of Gagangir in ifie Lar district. 77ic 
reputation of both the king and the commander vanished. 

7 Jonaraja (Text), 142.65; Abol Fad calls bim Dalju {Ain, text, Blocbmann's «b'- 
lion, in, 5^). ^Vhalcve^ tbe original, Dalaclia is tbe accepted Kiubmiri form of the 
Mongol leader’s name. Jonaraja (Dutt, 14-15) gives the correct date as 1320. Hai<!ar 
Malik and the BaJiarlslan-i Shahi arc incorrect nlrout the c^te o£ Daliicha's inva^nn. 
It is nscless recording the many traj's in nhicb Dalucha’s name !,a« l>een wiUt-n. 

8 Tha Balunistan-i Shahi, autbOT not Lnoxvn, India OiUce Library manuscript, 
E. 500 (1.0. 943); rotograph in the history department of the Alig.rrh Muslim Uni- 
versity. The invasion of Dalncha Is desenbrd in pagis 13 to 20 by iJui'Baharlrlitn-l 
Shahi and in folios 93 to OG by Ifaldar Maid:. 
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'Meanwhile the invading army continued its policy of killing tlie 
inhabitants and destroying their property. No one had tlie courage to 
come out of his hiding place in the hills and forests; there could be 
no question of any villager being able to cultivate his field. The corn 
produced in the previous years was eaten up or burnt. During the 
eight months the in\'aders remained in Kashmir, they were reckless 
in killing the ra'iy\'at and shedding their blood. But with the ad\'ent 
of wunter they grew afraid of tlie increasing cold and famine.’ Haidar 
Malik says it was stupid of Dalucha not to have left Kashmir by the 
passable route by which lie had come. But after the failure of many 
Mongol invasions of northern India, the political condition of the Dellii 
empire was at last tempting. Mubarak Shah had been assassinated 
on 9 July 1320, and Kliusrau Khan had mounted a very precaiious 
throne.9 It seemed the most appropriate time for a Mongol invasion. 
The news tliat Tughluq Shah had ascended the throne on 6 Septem- 
ber 1320 could not have reached Dalucha in time. He marched by 
the route leading to Delhi by the Banihal pass. But a severe snow- 
storm overtook him, and the Mongols along with their captives and 
slave-merchants perished to the last man. 

The whole society of the Kashmir valley had now to be rebuilt 
from its foundations. The negative decision was made by Dawa- 
swami and the positive step was taken by Rinchan. 

‘After the departure of the Mongols and Turks’, the Baharistan-i 
Shahi continues, ‘tlie surviving Kashmiris came out of their hidmg 
places and went to their former abodes in the hope of finding some 
relatives or kinsmen alive. But tliey discovered that the whole coun- 
tiy had been devastated; they could find no acquaintances, friends 
or relations, and such sadness, fear and gloom oveipowered their 
hearts that they were inclined to prefer deatli to life. For years and 
years the cultivatable lands lay desolate; and even now, after tlie 
passage of 270 years, if a piece of land lies uncultivated, people say 
tliat Dalucha niust have passed that way. Add to it, when tlie inliabi- 
tants of the distant hills saw the desolation of the valley, tliey began 
to attack die Kashmiris in their distress and seized their. women and 
children. Under these circumstances in every pargana forty or fifty 
villages combined to accept one man as their chief and collected all 
possible military equipment to protect their families and property. 
Slowly in all pargaiias forts were also constmcted in charge of 
kotwals, who claimed andependence and were not prepared to obey 

9 Khusrau in his TugMuq l^ama gives I Jamadi 11 a.h. 720, as die night during 
which Muharah Shah was murdered (verses S45-46) and I ShaTian 720 (forenoon) as the 
day on which Ghiyasuddin Tughluq ascended the throne (verse 2599). 
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each other. In the pargana of Lar, Rinchan also collected his 
forces.’ 

Though the skeleton of a central government was immediately 
established and these kotwals or kota-rajas (castle-chiefs) recognized 
the ruler of Srinagar as their head and sent him occasional presents, 
yet the government of Srinagar did not control them. ‘Till the time 
of Sultan Shihabuddin, there was no ruler in Kashmir with real 
authority.' 

RINCHAN ‘SADRUnniN* (1320-23) 

It is not difficult to visualize the conditions in the valley in the 
autumn of 1320. Tliough a thin stream of Muslim immigrants, Turkish 
and non-Turkish, had trickled into the valley, yet while adhering to 
their religious obsers’ances, they had adopted the dress, customs and 
manners of the country. No Muslim scholars {ulama) had been 
attracted to the country. Tlie Brahmans of the valley had saved 
themselves and their caste by flight; men of their caste in the sur- 
rounding hill-tracts had also remained safe. But 'caste Hinduism' in 
the valley lay in ruins, for its basic law — the law of marriage— -had 
been violated by men and women who had mated during tlic Mongol 
catalysm and later according to their passions, convenience, ambitions 
but primarily owing to necessity; and this gave rise to a liomogcncnus, 
casteless society. The future history of Kaslimir will be unintelligible 
to anyone who fails to comprclicnd this basic fact. Tlie Kashmir 
chronicles do not refer to Bajput or Kshaltriyas as a governing class 
or to any caste whatsoever; Kashmir society after Dalucha consisted 
only of Brahmans and the non-castc masses, svho lived according to 
their customs and traditions.. 

Shah Mir had carefully bettered his position by friendship and 
marriage alliances with the leading families of- Kashmir. He accepted 
their daughters and gave them tJic daughters of lu’s owm family in 
marriage. He seems to have become a man of considerable importance 
before Dalucha's invasion. But his friend, Rinchan, who was descended 
from a princely family, had higher ambitions. With ibc help of his 
Bhaulas, he suddenly attacked his former patron. Ram Chand, now 
living a futile life in his castic of Cagangir, slew him and proclaimed 
himself king on 6 October 133). But such a claim by a non-Kashmiri 
was meaningless unless he obtained a status in the land and endeared 
himself to the people. Rinchan prcs'ailed upon Kota Rani, (he ambi- 
tious and competent but distressed daughter of Ram Chand, to marry' ^ 
him according to some ccremony-nol-sanclioncd by tbc Maniimrili 
He also won over her brother, Ran*an Chand, and gave him the title 
of ‘Ratna’ with the command 'of the army and the governorship of 
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Lar.lO Thus he healed the wounds of Ram Chand s family. He also 
appointed Shah ^^ir as his wazir. Tlien he fell upon the turbulent tiibe 
of Lavanyas, who had been guilty of disloyalty for some centuries. 
Saha-deva tliought he could come again to rule over the country he 
had not even attempted to defend, but he was easily driven back. 
Rinchan did his best to prove himself a good king by his administration. 
‘Since tliere was no one at tire time to decide cases in aecordanee wdth 
the Muslim shan at\ tlie Baharistan-i Shahi remarks, ‘Rinchan decided 
all matters according to his intelligence, intuition, discernment and 
wisdom.’ Cases showing Rinchan’s msdom are duly recorded. 

The controv^ersial problem about Rinchan is his religion. Our 
Persian authorities are correct in stating that ‘Rinchan did not belong 
to any religion or creed known in Kashmir’, but in portraying him as 
a student of comparative religions, to whom tlie leaders of every creed 
showed its good points and who made a free choice, they are forgetting 
the conser\'ative character of medieval Hinduism. His first inclination 
was to Hinduism, the traditional creed of his wife and of tlie over- 
whelming majority of his subjects. But tlie prevailing Hindu school 
was Saivaism, which had received a unique development in Kaslimir, 
and Dawaswami, the leader of Saivaism, refused to admit Rinchan as a 
respectable member in the Hindu fold as he was a Bhauta by birth. 
Rinchan was tlius literally kicked into Islam. 

Under these circumstances his friend, Shah Mir, found him a 
Mushm mystic. Bulbul Shah (or Bilal Shah), who taught him the 
elements of the Muslim faith and prayer through an interpreter and 
gave liim the name of ‘Sadruddin’. Kota Rani remained his wife, 
without accepting his creed. Rinchan’s conversion was a purely 
personal affair, and did not mean the estabh'shment of the Muslim 
ways of life even in die royal family. But it gave Islam a status in the 
count^)^ Rinchan did the littie that was possible under the circum- 
stances for his new creed. He foimded Rinchanapura, a quarter in 
Srinagar, after his own name. He built the first mosque, popularly 
remembered as the ‘Bud Musjid’, on the site tradition^y associated 
' with a great Buddhist shrine. He also built a mosque and a langar 
Tchana (public charity kitchen) in a quarter of Srinagar, wliich became 
known as ‘Bulbul Langar, to commemorate the name of Bulbul Shah, 
his pir (religious teacher), to posterit}'. Bulbul Shah gave to Rinchan s 
only son, bom to him from his Hindu wife, Kota Rani, die name of 


10 *Ilaina’ in Kashmiri (according to the BdhuTistan-i Shahi) means ^ord , master, 
etc. It is not to be equated with the Indian term, Haruj. It-is believed that the Rainas 
of later days were the descendants of Rawan Chand. 
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Haidar, and Rinchan entrusted him to Shah ^^ir to be brought up 
as a Muslimdi 

All these measures led to discontent against Rinchan, particularly 
his stem justice. People rose in revolt under the leadership of Udayana- 
deva, a cousin of Saha-dova, and in the struggle that followed Rinchan 
received fatal injuries and succumbed to them in Novemher, h323.^- 

UDAYANA-DE^'A (1323-39) 

Rinchan’s death let loose three factions to struggle for power. They 
were the royalists, the kota-rajas and the followers of Kota Rani. In 
this triangular contest Shah Mir was the centre of gravity. As an astute 
diplomat, he clearly realized that it was too early for him to seize the 
throne. But to win popularity, he proclaimed Udayana-deva as king 
and arranged his marriage with Kota Rani. It was a workable arrange- 
ment. Udayana-deva, after marrs'ing the widow of a Musalman, was 
content to remain the formal head of the state and devoted himself 
to his prayers and religious riles, while real power was exercised by 
his wife. Kola Rani was remarkably clever. She feared Shah Mir and 
to put him off his guard, and to separate him from his sons, jamshed 
and Ali Slier, she appointed them governors of two districts in Kamraj 
(Baramulla). Then sne appointed Bhatta Blilkshana, a DraJiman of 
admitted diplomatic and military talents, as her wazlr and commander- 
in-chtef. Unfortunately, however, destiny did not work in lier favour. 
For while she was slowly attempting to restore Iliiuhiism, Kashmir 
was again invaded by the Mongols under a leader, locally mentioned 
as Achala. The pig-headed and cowardly Udayana-deva fled towards 
Ladaldi at the first sight of the enemy, leaving his Rani to face the 
situation alone. Luckily Kola Rani proved ecjual to the occasion. She 
joined hands with Shall Mir, appealed to all the kola-rajas for such 
assistance as they could provide, drove out the invader and then 
recalled Raja Udayana-deva. 

But the restoration of the Raja only brought misery to the countiy. 
W’liile his timid conduct had made Him very unpopular, Shah Mir’s 
exertions against the Mongols had won him immense popularity. Tliis i 
was a golden opportunity for Shall Mtr, and now he made no §ccrct 
of his future plans. lie fortified himself on the Chakdar Karewa; and 
as a rehearsal of the drama he was meditating to stage, he set up 
Haidar, the minor son of Rinchan Sliah, against the government of his 

11 Jonaraj'a (text), 247; Jonaraja (Dutl), 21-22. 

12 According to Jonaraja, Rinchan di«! on t!.e 11th lunar day of the montli of 
PcuKi in the LauViVa >ear 4399 after a'icigp of three jear^, f»ne month' an*i 19 di>'* 
(Jonarafa, Dutt, 33). This gives 25 XoscmlKT 1323 as the date of hi* death an<l 
0 October 1320 as the date of tJs accession. 
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mother, Kota Rani. Raja Udayana-deva died in February 1339, after 
a nominal reign of fifteen ycars.i^ 

KOTA RANI (1339) 

Left alone, Kota Rani could only fortify herself in the castle of 
Indarkot. Here she proclaimed herself sovereign with the support of 
her capable minister, Bhatta Bhikshana. This was an open challenge 
to Shah Mir, who knew that in Bhatta Bhikshana he had a fonnidable 
ri\’al. So taking leave of Kota Rani, he took up his residence in 
Srinagar, won over the leaders of the city and the country to his side, 
murdered Bhatta Bhikshana by a trick, and then besieged Kota Rani 
in Indarkot and compelled her to marry him.’ Kota Rani, according 
to the Persian histories of Kashmir, stabbed herself to death in the 
bed-chamber of Shah Mir, where she had come decked as a bride. She 
had reigned for five montlis.i4 

SULTAN SIIAMSUDDIN ,(1338-42) 

It is useless inquiring into the ancestry of Shah Mir, for our author- 
ities are vague about it. He ascended the throne with the title of 
Sultan Shamsuddin and tried to establish his state on the principles 
of justice and equit)'. He fixed the revenue of the land at one-sixth 
of the gross produce. Hicn he prepared plans for the destruction of 
the turbulant tribe of the Lavan}'as (modern Lons), who had been a 
constant source of danger to the internal peace of the country, and 
raised a standing army from the two martial tribes of Magres and 
Chaks. He died in July-August 1342 and lies buried in Indarkot 

(Sumbal).t5 

j A M s II E D (13 4 2-44) 

Shah Mir was succeeded by his elder son, Jamshed. But he could 
not get on well with his brother, Ali Shcr, and the result was a war 
of succession. The issue was decided when Siraj, the disloyal wazir, 
deserted to Ali Sher. Jamshed was defeated and killed in 1344. 

SULTAN ALAUDDIN (1344-56) 

Ali Shcr ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Alauddin. He 
was energetic and hard>', and vigorousl}' combated the great famine of 
1,344.16 He transferred his capital from Indarkot to Alauddinpur 
(Srinagar), and enacted a law under which a childless widow or a 

13 Jonaraja (Diitt), 28. 

14 Baharistan-i Sliahi, 30; Haidar Malik, f. 106. 

13 Sumbal is identified with ancient Jayapur (Indarkot), Dates, Gazetteer, 375. A 
- tomb ascribed to Shah Mir can still be seen there. . . 

16 Jonaraja (Dutt), 37. 
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a woman of loose character could not inherit the property of her 
husband. The need of such a law is a clear indication of the lax morals 
of the age. He died in 1356 after a peaceful reign of over 12 years. 

SULTAN SUIKADUDDIN (1356-74) 

Knorni in liis cliildhood as Shirashamak (tlie great milk drinker), 
Shihabuddin, son of Alauddin, wns the real founder of the sultanat of 
Kaslunir. ‘No such conquering sultan has ascended the Srinagar 
throne.’ Tlie Baharistan-i Shahi quotes a history in the Kashmiri 
language, Torikh-i flihi, to the effect that if it recounted all the heroic 
deeds and conquests of the Sultan, people would not believe it. Tliis 
admission was necessary for it is impossible to accept many conquests 
attributed to Shihabuddin by Kashmiri hfuslim chroniclers. Neverthe- 
less, tliere is a core of truth in their statements. Malik Chand and 
Auzni Raina, a descendant of Rawan Cliand, were his great com- 
manders. The kota-raja^s, who had dc\'clopcd their power after 
Dalucha’s invasion and behaved like independent chiefs, were 
ShiJiabuddin’s first objective. 

‘First he put in order the parganas of Kashmir and in a short lime 
the wliole of the s’alloy was reduced to complete subjection. lie put 
to deatli some of the pargana-chiefs and the rest were brought under 
control. Then marching out with a small army, he conquered Pakhli 
and Swat-gir and also reduced the Kliokars to obedience. . . Tlicn he 
proceeded to the lull-tracts of Balura, Gilgit and the land of the Dards 
(Dardistan). Next he decided to conquer Ladakh/ 

Ladakh was tlien in the hands of the king of Kashghar, but Shihab- 
uddin, whose army was smaller, nevcrtliclcss won a victory over the 
Kash^ari Mongols after a hard-fought battle. Tlie victorious 
Shihabuddin then proceeded by way of Ladakh to Nagarkot and 
reduced llial place and its environments to subjection. Mahk Chand 
was sent against Kishtwar and he conquered the whole of that hill- 
tract till Jammu. It was Shihabuddins practice that when he con- 
quered a city, he enlisted and look witJi him all the good warriors of 
die place. He had always excellent horses and reliable warriors with 
him. Tlius the valley was brought under direct administration and 
the inner and outer hills witliin the general control of die stale. Most 
of the nineteen years of Shihabuddin’s reign were devoted to diesc 
conquests, though he came to Srinagar off and onX> 

Shihabuddin must have reconstructed the administration of the 

17 For the cODCjucsts of Stuhshu^n, sec tl« S'Jiar^an-l SJiald, 33-39 anti IlalJar 
hfaliJc, ff, 105-9, . 

It Is impossible to accept the statancDb of the two authors that Shihabuddin con- 
quered the foUon-fng places — ^blultau, Kabok Lamaghon (or Laghmon) and B a da thtKi fl; 
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valle)' and put liis relations with the chiefs of the outlying districts on 
some permanent basis. ‘Udshah Rawal (or Udaysharij was the king’s 
adviser and the collection of the revenues of Kashmir was assigned 
to him. It was he who decreed that the hanjis (boatmen) should serve 
the king without wages for a week eveiy month; this decree was 
cancelled by Sultan Ali Shah. But he made many other laws and most 
of them have survi^'ed till toda}'.’ 

In 1361 Kashmir was visited by a disastrous flood, which caused 
immense damage to crops and sv'ept awa}^ aU that came in its way. 
The Sultan emplo}'ed all his resources to reconstruct the country as a 
whole. He transferred his capital to the elevated slopes around the 
Hari Parbat hillock, where he founded the new town of Sharikapura. 
Then he founded the town of Shihabuddinpur at the confluence of 
the Jhelum and the Sind rivers, and shaded it with chinar trees. 

The Persian chroniclers of Kashmir describe the Sultan as a bigot- 
ed Muslim and an iconoclast. But Nizamuddin and Abul FazI state 
that he encouraged learning and established one law for all his 
subjects. In all likelihood, Kashmiri Muslim historians have drawn 
incorrect conclusions from Jonaraja’s account of the Sultan’s treatment 
of his rebellious subjects. Secondly, they seem to have drawn a 
hurried conclusion from his proposal to demolish the Hindu temples 
at Avantipur. On the other hand, there is ample evidence to support 
the view that die. Sultan was a patron of Hindu religion, an upright 
ruler with no religious prejudices.lS 

But in the last )'ears of his life he became a prey to sensuality, 
incited by the attractive and charming niece of his queen. At her 
instance he exiled his two minor sons as well as die queen, and 
nominated Hindal, his brother, as heir to the throne. Before long, 
however, he regretted his conduct, and died a broken-hearted man in 
May-June 1374. 

SULTANQUTBUDDIN (1374-89) 

Immediately after the death of Shiliabuddin, Hindal ascended the 
throne with the title of Qutbuddin. lie was a well-meaning ruler. He 
gained a great popularity in the early years of his reign b)'^ taking a 
personal interest in die affairs of the state and the welfare of his 
subjects. He recalled Hasan Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Sliihab- 

or that he inarched with 50,000 horse and 50,000 foot against Firuz Shah Tughluq, and 
that, since it was decided to prefer a negotiated settlement, Sirhind was fixed as the 
boundary between the Delhi sultanat and the Kashmir kingdom. 

18 Some three decades ago the Kashmir Archaeological Department excavated a 
stone-slab at the temple-spring of Kufhier (Anantnag). According to the inscription on 
the slab, the repairs to this temple were e.xeeuted in the reign of Sultan Shihabuddin, 
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ucldin, from exile and nominalcd him heir to tlie throne. Then he 
sent his army against Punch. It was victorious and regained the 
prestige which Kashmir had lost during the last ycais of Shihabuddins 
reign. Unfortunately Hasan Klians impatience transcended his grali* 
lude to the king, and he allowed himself to be made a tool by political 
schemers, who conspired against the Sultan. But the plot leaked out and 
the prince and his chief supporter, Udayshari, the capable minister of 
Shihabuddin, were put to death. Tlic Sultan built Qutbuddinpur 
(apparently a new quarter in Srinagar) and in it he constructed a palace 
such as his predecessors had not possessed except at Indarkot; to the 
east of the city he built a mausoleum and planned a graveyard in 
which many dunceshes and mystics lie buried. lie died in 1389, after 
having reigned for over fifteen years.19 

It is impossible to say how and when the non-Brahman inhabitants 
of Kashmir became Musalmans. It was, according to such evidence as 
wo can collect, a slow, gradual and unconscious process. The stage 
which Islam had reached in this reign is thus described by the 
BaJiaristan-i Shafil : 'Tliough Sultan Qulbuddin was a Muslim, there 
was not in Kashmir any (Muslim) scholar or man of learning devoted 
to truth to teach the laws of the shariat without hypocrisy; tlic rjazis 
of tlic day were quite heedless of the difTcrenee between “acts 
commanded” and “acts forbidden”. Tlie Sultan liimscif, owing to 
ignorance of Islamic laws, had married two uterine sisters. . , And since 
the majority of the people at that time were non-Muslims (nnishrih 
and kafirs'fi^ and non-Muslim customs prevailed and were criforccd in 
the land, Sultan Qulbuddin also ivorc the robe and dress of non- 
Muslims 

Tlie conquering career of Timur has been described in a previous 
chapter. In the regions devastated by him, Timur was very considerate 
of the Saiyjnds, provided they transferred to him tlic right of govern- 
ing the Musalmans which they had (so he claimed) inherited from tlie 
Prophet. But Saiyjads, who insisted on continuing their local govern- 
ment against his imperialistic power, like the Salyyids of Ilamadan 
uud Subzwac (Uaiiiacj), had to find refuge from him somewhere. Tluj 
Bailiaqi Saiyj'ids first migrated to India and then came to Kashmir. 
Saiyyid Ali Ilamadani (popularly known as Shah4 Ilawadaii and 
also as AU-i Sani or the Second Ali and Ainir-i Kahir) first came to 
Kashmir, probably in September 1372, and stas’cd for four months; 

19 B.S, 40-41J Joiuraja (Dull). 54. 

20 A muihrik is a man who sets partaen to God; 8 kafir Is a man nho B ungrate* 
ful to God for Ill's favours. The autiwr could have used the term, Hindu, but he 
apparently prefers to restrict that term to t)ie firahmaiu. 

21 BS., 41-42. 
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he came for a second time in 1379 and stayed for two and a half 
years; he came for a third time in 1383 but left after a year. This is 
not the place to examine the record of that distinguished Saiyyid and 
mystic. His greatest book, the ZakJiiralul Muliik {Treasiinj of Kings) 
has been printed. It shows that the author was a Sunni mystic of tlie 
orthodox school of Shaikli Alauddaulah Samnani, which is well-known 
for its reactionai)^ slant. But it hardly adds an)'thing to our knowledge 
of higher mysticism. 

The Sultan did what he could for his very distinguished visitor. 
He divorced one of his wives, and re-married her sister, Sura, who 
bore him t\vo sons, Sikandar and Haibat, after her second and legal 
marriage. The Sahyid used to live in an inn and held his congre- 
gational prayers on a platfonn he had built by destroying a temple. 
The Sultan occasionally came to these prayers. At tlie Saij^nd’s order 
the Sultan put on Muslim (i.e. Persian) dress and the Saiy}''id gave 
him a skull-cap, which tlie Sultan and his successors up to Fath Shah 
used to wear under their turbans and which was buried in Fath 
Shah s grave. Nevertheless, the Sultan and die Sau'jld could not pull 
on together. Qutbuddiii was prepared to obey the orders given to 
him personall}' or to his family, but he was not prepared to change 
die pohey of the state ovenught at the Saiy}id s command. In any 
case he could not make Kashmir a Central Asian country, and noth- 
ing less than that would satisfy the great Sai}'}'id. ‘As Sultan Qutbud- 
diii could not establish the grandeur of Islam and the enforcement 
of the shariat in accordance undi the wishes of His Holiness, die 
mind of His Holiness could not reconcile itself to making this coun- 
tiy his permanent abode.'22 He died on the way and his disciples 
took liis body for burial to Khatlan. Tradition says that the Saiyyid 
often met Lalisari, or Lai Ded of the Kashmiris, a Brahman yogini 
(female saint) of a very high order, and had discussions with her. 
Her vakijas are a rapprochement between Vedantism and Sufism. The 
Sai\'}Td’s influence may have been a contributor)^ element to her out- 
right denunciation of idolatry^.^S 

SULTAN SIKANDAR (1389-1413) 

During die minority of Sikandar (1389-93), his mother acted as 
his regent. She was assisted by tivo influential ministers, Rai Madan 

22 B.S., 41-42. It miglit be added that tlie Khanqali-i Mualla, how known after 
tlie Saiyyid, was constructed in later days. Also one Laddi Magre brought his group 
into prominence by serving the Saiyyid with such devotion that he was appointed the 

Saiyyid’s ‘standard-bearer’. „ , • n- i 

23 For Lalisari’s life and thought, see Grierson and Banjelh, LaIlavaJ:i/ani; Temple, 

Lalla; also Indian Antiquary, 1921, 300 et seq. 
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and Sahaka. She ^vas a ilroiig and energetic ^voInall with pleat)’ of 
political sagacity; but she %Yas inordinately greedy of power, often 
acted very cruelly and according to her personal judgement, and 
tolerated no challenge to her autliority from any quarter. Tliis is 
proved by the punishment she meted out to her owm daughter and 
son-in-law, who contested the claim of Sikandar to the throne; they 
were both put to death. Then encouraged by Rai Madari, her chief 
adviser, she administered poison to prince Haibat Klian; and this 
made Hai Madari so bold that he aimed at the life of the Sultan him- 
self. But Sikandar gave him no chance; supported by the Baihacp' 
Saiy}'ids, he overthrew his mothers regency in 1393, and got the 
Khutba read and the coins minted in his own name. 

Sikandar had been personally in charge of the government for 
some sw years at tho lime of Timur’s invasion of India and his rela- 
tions with that atrocious conqueror can onlv be understood if two 
facts arc kept in mind. First, Sikandar must have known through the 
anti-Timurid elements at his court tliat it was Timur’s policy to 
anniiiilatc all indcmciidciit Muslim nilers within his reach to ensure 
the pcmianenco of his far-flung d)'nastic empire. Secondly, that even 
the officers of Timur were ignorant of the fact tliat, before reaching 
Jammu, he had received secret reports of grave disturbances in the 
eastern part of his empire and had decided to leave his army behind 
and to proceed to Samarqand as soon as was possible by a constant 
relay of horses and Httcr-bcarers. Sikandar, anxious to keep Timur 
out of Kashmir, started to pay liis respects to the invader at Jammu. 
But at Bhimbar Timurs envoys— his grandson, Rustam, with 
Faulad Bahadur and Zainuddin — met Sikandar and demanded 30,000 
horses and 100,000 gold tankas of Alauddin Khalji.24 Sikandar sought 
safety in returning to Srinagar on the grovmd that he had to arrange 
for such a hea\y tribute. Timur blamed his envoys for asking too 
muclr and, since he could not reveal his programme even to his confi- 
dential officers, he directed Sikandar to meet liim after twenty-eight 
days on the bank of the Indus. But when Sikandar reached Bara- 
mulla, he was informed tliat Timur had left in great haste. 

The controversial tiucstiou lias been Sikandar’s religious jiolicy. 
He had the name of Shankar as a Iwy and his two wives, nho arc 
referred to by livstorianb — Mira and Sobha Dcvi-“ — must have been 
converts from Hinduism. But Sikandar as he grew up developed a 
pious and puritanic outlook; he nc%er touched wine; and he hated all 
frivolities from gambling to music.28 

24 Fcrisiita, Penian text, Ne\<al KisIxHe, Vol. U, 341. 

25 BS^ 49, 

26 B.S., 50; also see Vogel, Pa-nioh HiB Siolex, Vol. I, 127. 
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It is sometimes said that Sikandar, the Idol Breaker’, was an 
aggressive Muslim fanatic, who by his rutliless persecution com- 
pelled his Hindu subjects to become Muslim. It is difficult to believe 
that Sikandar had over his subjects a power greater tlian Iltutmish 
or Alauddin Khalji, and neither of tliese autocrats would have en- 
dangered dieir tlu’one by attempting such a futile and suicidal enter- 
prise. The ideology of die subjects cannot be changed overnight b}' 
the order of a king, however strong. In so far as Sikandar went too 
far in his prohibition of wine, gambling and the detailed suppression 
of all non-military instmments of music, the pendulum inevitably 
swung too far to die odier side. Says the Baharistan-i Shahi: 'After 
the period of this religious king, tyrannical commands and die instru- 
ments of sin, which are die support of shirk and kufr, rewved their 
(idolatrous) swa)\ Eveiy day the customs of sin and die ways of the 
innovators, die religious ideas of kafirs and mushriks and the habits 
of the wicked became more prominent and obvious. The wa}'s of die 
kafirs and the mushriks attained to even greater gloiy than diey had 
before.’^" It is true that the revival of Hindu culture b}' the deli- 
berate and conscious effort of Sultan Zainul Abidin gave to it a 
stabihty it had lacked since the invasion of Dalucha. But there were 
definite changes in the reign of Sikandar and diey should be carefully 
e.Kamined and estimated. The main items are as follows : 

(1) Muslim Immigrants : 

Owing to the devastating conquests of Timur, a large number of 
Muslims came to die valley from Central Asia and Persia. What 
arrangements were made for the ordinary refugees we do not know. 
But the Baharistan-i Shahi tells us in detail what land-grants and 
odier provisions the Sultan made for distinguished scholars. The 
Bailiaqi Saiyyids of Sabzwar, led by Sai)’yid Mahmud Baihaqi, had 
fought Timm' when he invaded Persia, reckless of consequences, and 
being defeated in battle, they fled to India via Mashhad. 'From India 
diey came to Kaslimir, but since they were unable to find here any 
seemity and stability, diey retmaied to India and settled in the village 
of Charija near Dellii.’^S 

The most distinguished visitor in Sikandar’s reign was Saiyyid 
Muhammad Hamadani, son of Saiyjnd Ali Hamadani. The Sultan 
received him very cordially, gave him a generous land-grant and 
built a khanqah for him where die present Dargah-i Mualla stands.29 

27 B.S., 48, 

28 Ibid., 50. . i » nn. • 

29 The ‘Dargah-i Mualla' is also palled ‘Khanqah-i Shah-i Haraadan . There is a 
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The Saiyyicl, in his turn, wrote a short treatise {rhahi) on iauitcicitf 
for the Sultan to study. Unfortunately another descendant of tlie 
Prophet, referred to as Saij'yid Ilisari, raised the banner of opposi- 
tion to him, and Saiyyid Muhammad Ilamadani left Kashmir with 
the Sultan's permission after lie had staved there for about twelve 
years (1393-1405). The Bahaihtan-i Shahi gives a list of twelve other 
scholars, who got financial support and land-grants from the Sultan, 
built their houses and khanqah$, and got their mausoleums and 
graveyards respected by the pcoplc.'W When our author wrote iii the 
reign of Jahangir, their descendants were still enjoying these land- 
grants. The Sultan, in addition to building a palace for liimsclf, also 
constructed a Juma Mosque at Srinagar. Lastly, he established the 
office of Shaikluil Islam ior supervising and maintaining charitable 
endowments. 

Tlicse immigrants gave to Islam in Kashmir a cultural and edu- 
cational basis it had hitherto lacked. Uut speaking a foreign Janguago 
and using a highly developed theological technique, they could in 
no way have liad any immediate cITccl on the ideology of the masses. 
Tlicy were anxious to build up their own shattered lives and made 
no attempt to contact tlic non-Muslims. 

(2) The Shun III : 

Qazis for the decision of judici.il eases Imd been appointed by 
tlie earlier sultans all over the valley. Ililhcrto they Iiad, apparently, 
decided all cases according to local customs (nr/). Tlxey were now 
ordered to enforce the s/mwet. But the i/mri'af, for medieval Kash- 
miris as for medieval Indian Muslims, could only mean the enforce- 
ment of personal laws — primarily tlic laws of marriage and inheri- 
tance and some other topics like shifa. Bcligious rites and duties 
cannot be enforced by the ejazis. Criminal law, even according to 
tlic mullahs, had become a part of stale law {zaicahit). The enforce- 
ment of the shanal did not mean that Muslim law would override 
non-Muslim law, but only that in ease of litigation between persons 
of different comniimitics, the law «f the de^ndaut would prevail. 
Even in the sphere of personal laws, custom or uif could override the 
ihariat in many matters. TIius where custom has denied to women 

ccipy of lltc Ei«]o«nici)t Dtx-d oF llic Dargali-i MujIIj in tliu Crjcy Mu'fiini, I>latiiia 
lotcnncdiate College, Eta^tah, UP. 

30 According to our author they seem to ha*c spent their time in wTiling thiir 
\x)oVs, saying their pia)eTs and haddin" their Wianr/tihr (B.S., 57-Cl). SiVanJa/s con- 
temporary, the world-f.imous Persian poet. Hafiz, prol»al)l> overrsfimated the Ino"- 
ledge of Persian in Kashmir rshen he claimed that *thc Kashmiris and the 

Turks of Samarqand recite the verses of Hafiz id Shiraz and dance'. 
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die right of iiilieritance to properh% the shariat has not insisted upon 
their getting it. It has to be remembered that the qazis were only 
judges; they could not function without the help of officers, equiva- 
lent to the amir-i clads of India, who brought cases before them and 
executed their judgements. 

Kashmiri histories do not refer to amir-i dads; nor do we hear 
of officers, genei allv called midiaisihs, to whom the dut}" of enforcing 
the Sultan’s order lor the prohibition of intoxicants, gambling, music, 
saii and the qashqa (Hindu foreheadrnark) would be assigned. The 
enforcement of the shariat did not mean the compulsory conversion 
of the people to Islam. But it did mean the integration of Kashmiri 
family life according to a uniform law — or, in the alternative, accord- 
ing to a uniform e.xception to that law. 

(3) Persecution of the Brahmans: 

It was in consonance with the tolerant traditions of die Kashmir 
sultanat for Sikandar to appoint a Braliman, Suha Bhatt, as his supreme 
commander and chief adviser, probably after the dismissal of Rai 
Madari. But Suha Bhatt got himself coin-erted to Islam by Saiy 3 'id 
Muhammad Hamadani, and he turned bitterl)' against the group he 
had forsaken. Ferishta, though a later writer, gives us the most 
authentic account of what happened, 

‘Suha Bhatt strove hard so that the Sultan at his suggestion ordered 
that all Brahmans and learned Hindus should become Musahnans 
and those echo did not accept Islam should leave the realm {i.e. 
the valley); the qashqa-was not to be put on die forehead; widows 
were not to be burnt with the corpses of their husbands, and idols 
of gold and silver were to be melted in the royal mint and the 
metal used for the currency. O icing to this a great calamity befell 
the Hindus of the region, who were mostly Brahmans. Many 
Brahmans, who could not either accept Islam nor leave the coun- 
try, committed suicide; others left their watan (Iiomeland) and 
went to foreign countries; and another group, afraid of the Sultan 
and his wazir, resorted to the principle of taquyya or ‘outward 
conformit)’’ as practised bi'^ the Rafizi group (of the Shias) and 
declared themselves to be Muslims.’^i 

In view of the definite survival of Kashmiri Brahmans, it is 


31 Ferishta, Persian text (N.K.), Vol. 11, 341. Two facts are implied here; first, 
that Sihandar’s order of e.xpulsion applied exclusively to the valley, rrhich was directly 
controlled bv his government; we have positive evidence of the sur\-ival of Hinduism 
in the inner and outer hills; secondly, that very few tion-Brahman Hindus had been 
left in the valley when the persecution began. ' . 
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probable that the majority of them preferred the last and tlie wisest 
alternative, which Muslim sectaries had discovered for evading tlic 
persecution of the orthodox. Ihe Quran is explicit on the point that 
no inquisition into the inner mind of man can be permitted. If the 
persecution, as we may safely assume, started after the deatli of Timur 
in 1405, the Brahmans were able to return openly to their old creed 
after some fifteen years of hypocrisr. It is not possible to discover the 
inner motives of Suha Bhatt, who look the Muslim name of Saifuddin. 
He may have been a sincere fanatic of an ordinary type or, unable to 
foresee the future policy of Sultan Zainul Abidin, he may have decided 
that the best he could do for the preservation of his community was 
to make it the governing class of the new creed. 

(4) Destruction of Temples and Idols: 

Hindu places of worship during the middle ages were of three 
types : (a) the canonical with Brahman priests, which the lower classes 
could not enter; (b) the semi-canonical, in which animal sacrifices 
were performed by tlie lower classes under Brahman supervision; and 
(c) the innumerable local deities, rites and sacrifices, which no one 
has been able to list, but which the lower classes liad developed (or 
preserved) and which the Brahmans permitted but did not join. 
Hinduism, of course, included all the three, Iiut it is obvious that with 
the disappearance of the caste system and the acceptance of the 
worship of one God — in spite of such old social customs as may Iiavc 
survived — the last two types of places of worship would gradually 
vanish. Jonaraj'a, in order to praise Sultan Zainul Abidin for reviving 
them, blames Sikandar for destroying all Hindu places of worship. 
The chief, temples destroyed were those of Martand, Chakradhar, 
Tripureshvar, Siireshvar, and two at Avantipore and Paraspor. But 
we must not over-e.xaggerafe the fact of dcslniction, for the worship- 
pers had also disappeared. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat, writing in 1543-44, states that there were 
150 large temples in Kashmir and gives with reverence an account 
of their massive structure and their average size; Abul FazI and 
Jahangir also praise the temples of Kashmir. But \vc are not told how 
many of them were at that time places of actual worship or .merely 
archaeological monuments of man’s constructive achievements. 

ALT SIIAU (1413-20) 

Sikandar died in May-June 1413, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mir Klian, with the title of Sultan Ali Shah. He was a minor and. 
therefore, Suha Bhatt acted as his regent, suppressed his rivals and 
continued his policy till his death in 1417. For an unstated reason 
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Sai)'}ad Malimud Baihaqi and his followers left Kashmir for India. 
Ali Shah appointed Shahi Khan, his younger brother, as his wazir. 
Shahi Klian disapproved the policy of Suha Bhatt and was very 
popular. Shortly afterwards the Sultan decided, in spite of every one’s 
advice, to go to Mecca, and left Kashmir after appointing Shahi Klian 
as his regent. But when he reached Jammu, his father-in-law, Raja 
Bhimdeva of Jammu, reprimanded him for his quixotic decision and 
Ali Shah returned to Kashmir with troops supplied by the rajas of 
Jamrriu and Rajauri. Shahi Khan wisely left Kashmir in peace and 
took refuge with Raja Jasrath Khokar at Sialkot in 1419.32 Jasrath 
espoused his cause with sincerity and vigour, and marched upon 
Kashmir at the head of his army of brave Khokars in May-June 1420. 
The armies met at Tirana. Ali Shah was defeated and killed and Shahi 
Klian was proclaimed sultan with the title of Zainul Abidin, 

SULTAN ZAINUt, ABIDIN (1420-70) 

The new Sultan, whom the Kashmiris still call Bud Shah or the 
'great king’, ascended the throne at the age of nineteen and was 
destined to give his country half a century of peace and to deeply 
affect every aspect of the life of the courrtrymen he loved. Zainul 
Abidin was not a great ruler in the .sense Alauddin Khalji or Akbar 
were great. But students of Islamic history have yet to discover a 
Muslim king who comes nearer to Plato’s conception of the 'good 
ruler or ‘philosopher-king’. Drastic as some of his measures may seem 
' to us, there can be no doubt that he carried public opinion with him. 
At least we do not hear of any popular opposition. 

(a) War and the Maintenance of Order-. 

The real object of the great king’s government was ra‘iijijat 
parwari — the welfare of his subjects. But he knew that iro government 
could serve the public unless it had the requisite strength for tlie 
maintenance of law and order and the protection of the frontiers. At 
the same time he was not prepared to degenerate into a whole-time 
warrior. The Sultan found an appropriate compromise between the 
two alternatives. First, he had no tolerance for rebels. A group of 
‘professional mischief-makers’ at Nau Shahra, referred to as kokal 
tashan, were severely punished. At a later date his hand fell heavily 
on Pandu Chak and his group after they liad pulled down the Sultan’s 
buildings in Kamraj for a second time; all male Chaks of fighting age 
were put to death and their women and children were taken from 

32 For the life and exploits of Jasr.ith Kholcar, see JASB, 1871, 67-101; and Indian 
Antiquarnj, Vol. XXXVI, 1907, 1-9. 
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their homes at Trahagam and settled at tlie other end of the vallc}’, 
where they were destined to multiply. Jasrath Khokar was given an 
army for his ads'enture against Delhi in which he came to grief. The 
Khan of Kashghar invaded Ladakh with a large army. The Sultan 
marched against him with 23,000 horsemen under his five command- 
ers — Muhammad Magre, Malik Mas'iid Thakur, Hilmat Raina, Ahmad 
Raina and Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi. In spite of the accepted 
superiority of Mongol tactics, the larger army of Kashghar was 
signally defeated on the second day of the battle at the village of 
Yashya in Ladakh. On anotlrer occasion the rajas of the west Tibetan 
regions of Ladakh and Baltistan were defeated at the battle of 
Shel.33 Tlie Sultan had nothing to fear from any foreign power, and 
his militaiy' oIBcers were in a position to guarantee both internal 
security and the safely of the frontiers. 

(b) The SitUan and His PoUctj : 

All authorities agree in stating that in his personal life Sultan 
Zainul Abidin was a pious, orthodox and learned Muslim, but unlike 
his father ho was not a puritan. He loved music, dancing and the 
fine arts and took part in all festivals, whether Ilindu or Muslim or 
merely in celebration of natural phenomena, like the birth of the 
Jhelum. He was a cultured man and could read .and understand 
Kashmiri, Persian, Sanskrit and, probably, also Araliic. lie spent hfs 
leisure hours in the study of the Nilamalo-purnna, Vadihhla, GiUt 
Gocinda and the practice of the yogn.'W At the same time he wrote 
Persian poetry under the takhaUus (pen-name) of Qiitb, and though 
his volume of verses {diwan) seems to have perished, yet the quota- 
tions that have surs'ived show a mind deeply inclined to mysticism. 
In his old age, when tired of his worthless .sons, he svrote a short 
treatise, named Shiknijat (Complaints), lie used to find consolation in 
hearing both Hindu and hfuslim scriptures. We need not be surpris- 
ed, therefore, that he built up Muslim and Hindu cultures with an 
equal zeal. On the production-plane he realized that his subjects had 
only one harvest a )‘car, and that tlie best he could do for them wa*; 


33 Jonaraja's ‘S3\-aKlesa' Is die vHlasc of Shrl, pronounced as She (Jonaraja, Dull, 
8-1; Indian Anilqmrtj. 1908, 188-89). For an account of the reign of Sultan Zaimil 
Ahfdin see the BaharMan’i Sliahl, 78-110; and Haidar Malik, folios 113 to 122. 
Though in piety and the maintenance of the traditions of the Prophet*,' Haidar Malik 
remarks, Tainul Abidin did not equal his father, ne>ertbele« M-ith reference to the 
building up of the country and looking after the welfare of the subjects (ra'iifpl 
paraarl) very few kings like him are rrfetred to in histor)-.’ {Folio llfl). 

34 Jonaraja (Duft), 50. 
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to make Kashmiris specialists in the arts and crafts of die age by a 
careful utihzation of the cold, snow-bound months. 

Muslim Culture 

The grants which his father had made to foreign Muslim scholars 
were continued, and grants were also made to Muslim scholars who 
came during his reign. Among diose assisted by the Sultan, the 
Baharistan-i Shahi names ten mystics of various types (including one 
rishi, a Hindu-Muslim compound of mysticism peculiar to Kash^mir), 
seven ulama and four educated courtiers {nadims). But there were 
lots of others. Saijyid Mahmud Baihaqi was invited back to Kashmir, 
but he was poisoned soon by his enemies and he wrote a verse 
assigning his son, Saiyyid Mirak Hasan, to the Sultan’s care. So far 
as Mushm mj'stics and scholars were concerned, the Baharistan-i 
Shahi frankly tells us that ‘nothing more could be expected and noth- 
ing more was desii'ed’. 

Hindu Cidture 

‘But diis king’, the Baharistan-i Shahi adds with regret, ‘while 
assisting the scholars and leading men of Islam, also showed the same 
kindness to the leaders of infidelity’^ and non-Muslim groups. He con- 
ferred both glory and popularity on the laws of infidelity and error 
and on tlie customs of the idol-worshippers and the ignorant. He re- 
constructed and rehabilitated all the temples and non-Muslim places 
of worship, which had been destroyed or pulled down during the 
reign of the late Sultan Sikandar. He conciliated and brought back 
many non-Muslims (kafirs and V7ushriks), who had fled to Kishrivar 
and Jammu owing to the strengtli of Islam; their libraries and sacred 
books, which they had taken out of tliis land, were also brought back. 
The learning of tire kafirs and die customs of die mushriks were 
revived again, and the Sultan strove for die honour and ^ory of 
these erroneous groups. ’iVherever in a village or by the side of a 
spring there had been an idol or an infidel ceremony, he insisted on 
its rehabilitation. Wherever in a city or any other place there had 
been infidel ceremonies at a specified time, he ordered them to be 
recommenced with greater zeal and was himself present. He gave so 
many rewards to dancing-girls, singers and musicians that all the 
inliabitants of the country, old and young, were contented during his 
reignSo . . . And gradually die customs of die Hindus and non- 
Muslims attained to such honour and universality that even Mush’m 
scholars, idama, Saiyjuds and qazis of the countiy followed these 


35 B.S., 91-93. 
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customs witliout any hesitation; there was no question of anyone 
keeping away from them or prdiibiting them.’^O 

These statements are confused and their purport must not be 
misunderstood. The conversions of Brahmans to Islam through illegal 
slate force by Suha Bhatt were cancelled by legal state force, and 
the converts were made Brahmans again. Hindu culture based on the 
sacred Sanskrit scriptures was revived, and a promise was taken 
from the Brahmans that they would live according to the canons of 
their creed. But it was only the Brahman group whom the Sultan 
could reorganize. As to the non-Brahman Hindu orders — Kshatlriyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras, with their caste and sub-caste rites, as well as 
the various Chandala groups, to whom medieval Hinduism did not 
give a proper human status — they had all vanished into thin air after 
Dalucha’s invasion and medieval Kashmiri histories do not refer to 
them. 

Zainul Abidin had two homogeneous groups — Muslims and 
Brahmans. Still the Brahmans were sub-divided; Brahmans of Kaslimir 
origin were known as Malamasis and Brahmans wlio came from 
India were called Banamasis; Brahmans, who studied Persian and 
were eligible for government service, business, etc,, were called 
KarUuns, while Br^mans, who clung to their old priesllv functions 
and studied Sanskrit alone, were kno\vn as Bachwhatia^- In 
consonance with the new policy of the state, the cremation-tax 
and the jizia were abolished, cow*slaughtcr was prohibited and sail 
was permitted again. Hindus naturally came to occupy high posi- 
tions. Some of Sie more disUngutshed Hindu officers were Tilaka- 
charya, a Buddhist minister; Sriyabhatta, minister of justice and 
Hindu rehabilitation and court physician; Jonaraja and Ins pupil, 
Srivara, chroniclers; Simhabhalta and Rupabliatta (court astrologers); 
Yudhabhalta (a Persian scholar and author of Zainaprakash); Utla- 
soma, author of Jaina-Carila; and BliaUa-avatara, author of /flinafilns. 
Patronage of Arts and Crafts 

A service even greater than the establishment of religious tolera- 
tion was the revival of indigenous arts and crafts and the importation 

36 Ibid., 109. Ferishta luj rafsed the question. Since apostacy ({riklad) or the 
acceptance of another creed by « Mosabnao, was, according to the accepted 
principles of the medieval sJuirfat, a crime ponishable with death, why did the ulama 
raise no objection to the reconversion of Brahmans to Hinduism? Tlie opposite ques- 
tion may also be raised— How could Brahmans, who had lost their caste, be re- 
admitted to their old status in the llittda fold? The answer Is simple. The laws (or 
zaw(ib{t) of the state could, when absolntely neces'tarj', o\etride both the tlhrfai and 
the tluutns. 
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of crafts from foreign lands. ‘Gunpowder was not knowm to the 
Kashmiris before; but one Habib, a maker of fireworks or of guns, 
who first manufactured muskets in Kashmir, lived in his reign and 
had no rival in his art. The Sultan in concert with liim wrote a booh 
on gunpowder in the form of questions and answers; this work is of 
great value.’^'^ Paper-making and book-binding were not knowm to 
the countr)'; so tlie Sultan sent Uvo men to Samarqand to learn these 
arts and saw to tlieir estabhshment in the country on their return. In 
general, every foreigner, who knew a craft not found in Kashmir, was 
obliged to teach his craft to one or two men before he could leave 
the countr)^ For the manufacture of one of their world-famous pro- 
duct — the shawl — ^the Kashmiris were probably indebted to the 
Tibetans. 

Our histories do not give details of all that the Sultan did, but 
Mirca Haidar Dughlat, who claimed not only to be a poet and a man 
of letters but also to be a superb master of such crafts as seal- 
engraving, jeweller’s and gold-smith’s work, saddleiy, armour-making, 
construction of arrows, spear-heads and knives, etc.’, has left us his 
over-all opinion of the Sultan and his achievements. ‘In order to 
humour all nations of the world’, he writes in the Tarlkli-i Rashidi, 
‘Sultan Zainul Abidin paid attention neither to infidelity nor Islam. . . 
In Kashmir one meets all those arts and erafts which are in most 
cities uncommon, such as stone-pohshing, stone-cutting, bottle- 
making, window-cutting (faban-tarashi), gold-beating, etc. In the 
whole of Mawaraun Nahr (Trans-Oxiana), except in Samarqand and 
Bokhara, they are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir they are 
even abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zainul Abidin.’^S Thanks to 
the great Sultan’s efforts, their long and cold winter season and their 
God-given genius, the inhabitants of the valley hereafter produced 
per capita more art-products than any otlier region, except China, 
during the pre-machine age. 

Administration of Justice 

Justice had of late become corrupt; the judges accepted bribes 
and htigants resorted to forgery'; theft, highway robbery and 
drunkenness were common. To abolish this lawless state of things, 
the Sultan established a High Court of Justice, which consisted of 
judges, who were known for their character, integrity and ability. 
Since Jie himself was the final Court of Appeal, he appointed qazis 
and pandits to assist him in deciding cases. The principles of judicial 

S7 Tabaqat-i Akbari, Vol. Ill (translation), 657. 

38 Torikh-i Rashidi, translation of Elias and Ross, 3-4 and 434. 
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procedure were recorded, and Ian’s and judgements of permanent 
value were inscribed on copper plates. Jonaraja quotes examples 
which are illustrative of the Sultans impartiality, profoimd common- 
sense and extraordinary judicial acumen.39 He never committed any- 
one to prison nor put any of his subjects to death for tlieir crimes; as 
an alternative, he employed tliem on his public works, in factories 
and in industries. He reduced highway robberies and miudcrs to a 
minimum by holding every village and towmship responsible for 
crimes which were committed within its area. 

Revenue Administration 

Kashmir, like all other regions of India, depended primarily on 
agriculture; and a proper distribution of land among the tenants on 
payment of a reasonable rent was the precondition of prosperity. 
Zainul Abidin had the entire country measured; he divided the 
valley into parganas, the narganas into villages and the villages into 
peasant-holdings. A record of all holdings was maintained. The slate 
demand on land was fixed at one-sLxth of the produce, and in tlm 
newly built pargana of Zainagir, it was fixed at one-seventh. Revenue 
was realized in kind and revenue-officials were enjoined to be honest, 
lenient and just to the peasants. In limes of famine, the Sultan sup- 
ported his subjects unth grants of com, fodder and other necessities 
of human and animal life. 

Irrigation Works 

Sultan Zainul Abidin constructed a network of canals and the 
entire valley, indudiug the arid regions locally known as Udars 
{Karewas) w'hich had till then depended for their productivity entire- 
ly on rainfall, whicli was fitful and undependable, was irrigated. Tlic 
result was abundance of rice and an enormous increase in the 
national wealth. The new canals were cut from ris’crs vvhich were 
perenially fed by snow. Chief among these canals were ; the Kakapur 
Canal, the Tsakdar Canal, tlie Karala Canal, the Avanlipur Canal, 
the Shah Khul (Safapui) Canal, the 2Sainganga (Lachman Kl\ul), the 
Thru (Lall Kliul), the Shah Khul (Martand) Canal, and tlie Mar 
Canal. 

Economic Security 

To prevent fluctuations m the prices of commodities, especially in 
times of famine, the Sultan introduced a sj-stem of pricc-conlrol. The 
price of food-stuffs was regulated In' the government; notifications to 


39 Jocaraja (Dutt), 01-99. 
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tliis effect were issued and valuations in prices, when permitted, were 
inscribed on copper-plates fixed at important public places. The roj^al 
mint, known as ‘Tanki Serai’, issued new copper and silver coins to 
facihtate the free flow of commodities of all kinds. More important 
still, by establishing a colony of professional carriers at Plirapur, tlie 
Sultan assured a regular supply of salt, wliich was usually imported 
from West Punjab, but when the gates leading to the Punjab were 
closed, it had to be imported from distant Ladakh and Tibet. By 
affording all conveniences and facilities to salt-importers, the Sultan 
assured a regular supply of Punjab salt, which was better and 
cheaper. 

The Siilian’s Foundations 

The Sultan’s foundations testify to the prosperity of the country 
as well as to the income of the government. He founded the towns of 
Nowshahr (Vicharnag), Zaingir, Zainpur and Zainkot. He constructed 
the khanqah of Saiyyid Muhammad Madani, and laid out the islands 
of Rupa Lanka and Sona Lanka in tlie Dal Lake, whicli can still be 
seen. But his chief engineering achievement was Zaina Lanka, die 
artificial island in the Woolur Lake on which he built his jjalace and 
a mosque. Zaina Kadal, the first bridge of masonary and wood built 
in Srinagar, and Zaina-Dab, his magnificent and lofty palace of 12 
storeys (each comprising of 50 rooms), were objects of great wonder 
to Mirza Haidar Dughlat.40 

Educational Policy 

Zainul Abidin’s singular contribution to tire cause of mass-literacy 
and a nationally integrated culture was to impart education in tlie 
mother-tongue. He appears to have realized that Hindu and Muslim 
cultures could be blended and coordinated and amity between them 
could be effected, if useful and popular works of the Hindus were 
translated into Persian and those of tlie Muslims translated into 
Sanskrit and Kashmiri. Thus he appointed MuUa Aliniad, a versatile 
genius of his time, to translate the Mahahharafa, Djsavatra and 
KaUiana’s Rajtarangini into Persian. Utta Soma Pandita composed a 
history of die kings of Kashmir in Kashmui. Yuda Bliatta composed 
the Zaina Prakash, or the biography of Sultan Zainul Abidin, in 
Kashmiri I'erse. Bhattavatara, who had studied the Shah Nama of 
Firdausi, composed the. Zainavilas, or lustory of Kashmir, on the 
model of die Persian epic. Jonaraja continued the Rajtarangini of 
Kalhana and brought it down to the year 1458. Thereafter it was 
continued by his pupil, Srivara. 

40 TartWi-i Rasliidi (translation), 422. 
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Foreign Policy 

The Sultan’s foreign policy had many objectives. So far as the 
districts of inner and outer hills were concerned, he w'anted to Iceep 
them in subjection. The frightened Raja of Jammu offered him two 
daughters (successively) in marriage. The Raja of Rajouii, anotlicr 
Dogra chief, also offered his daughter to the Sultan.41 Punch, tlic 
third Dogra state, was annexed to Kashmir and Zainul Abidin 
appointed his second son, Haji Khan, its governor. Zainul Abidin 
took the title of Naib-i Amirtil Muminin (Deputy of the Commander 
of the Faithful) on his coins;42 and wlien his envoys contacted distant 
rulers — Bahlul Lodi, Mahmud Begarha, Jam Nizamuddin of Sind, 
the Rajas of Gwalior in India and Sultan Abu Sa’id of Kliurasan, 
Mirza Shah Rukli of Herat and even lire Sliarif of Mecca — his objects 
were not political but commercial and cultural. Kashmir, as the 
Baharistan-i Shahi points out, was desperately in need of classical 
treatises on Muslim learning and culture. Shah Rukli is said to have 
sent him a good stock of manuscripts. A special scribe was sent by 
the Sultan to make a copy of Kashshafs famous commentary on the 
Quran, the ZamikhsJiari, from an authentic manuscript at Mecca. So 
far as was possible, tlic Sultan strove to put Kashmir on the same 
cultural level as Lidia and Persia. 

His Domestic Life 

Zainul Abidin married thrice. According to Jonaraja, he married 
the two daughters of the Raja of Jammu. They were the mothers of 
his four sons, Adham Khan, Ilaji Khan, Baliram Khan and Jasralh. 
Jasralh seems to have died wlicn young. After the deatli of the 
Jammu princesses, the Sultan married Maklidumah Klialun, the 
daughter of Saiyyid Malimud Baihaqi, and remained intensely devot* 
cd to her to the last. 

Though a great sultan, Zainul Abidin was destined to be an 
unliappy father. His two sons, Adham Klian and Haji Klian, caused 
him great anxiety and aano)’ance by rebelling against him and also 
ivagiug war against each other. He used both coercion and concilia- 
tion to reform them, but it was of no use. He was, therefore, com- 
pelled to banish Adliam Khan, his cider son, and declared that Haji 
Khan, his younger son, was heir to the throne. Even then his last days 
were unhappy, and he died on a Friday, May-June 1470, at the age 
of 69.43 \ 

41 The Sulbn nc^'er majiled the lajy thonj^ she lived In his palace. 

42 Rogers, Copper Coins of the StHtasis of KtB/»mJr, JASD, 1872, 294. 

43 Srivara (Dutt), 175. 
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The indepeudeut state of Kashmir had reached its zenith. ‘During 
the reign of Sultan Zainul Abidin’, the Baharistan-i Shalii declares, 
‘aU the inliabitants of the country passed their lives in peace and 
comfort owing to his devotion to the welfare of the raiyijaf. We are 
not told of any other time when food was so plentiful and grain so 
cheap as during his reign. He made great efforts to build up tlie 
country and rehabihtate the land. Many villages and plots of land, 
which had remained desolate since Dalucha’s invasion, were culti- 
vated once more owing to his efforts.’ 

SULTAN HAIDAR SHAH ( 1470 - 72 ) 

Three days after the death of Sultan Zainul Abidin, Haji Khan 
ascended die throne with the tide of Haidar Shall. The rajas of the 
different districts, who had come to congratulate him, were sent back 
irtdi presents. The Sultan appointed his son, Hasan Klian, as his 
hen-apparent and gave him the jagir of Kamraj widi the title of 
Aminil Umara. His younger brother, Baliram Klian, was given die 
jagir of Nagam. The great difficult)'^ about Haidar Shall, however, 
was his peipetual dmnkenness, which brought about a variety of 
diseases, made him vindictive in temper and lost him the confidence 
of his amirs. A barber, named Luli, obtained undue influence over 
him and Hasan Kuchay, a venerable amir, who had helped Haidar to 
obtain the throne, was put to death at the barber’s instigation; subse- 
quendy Brahmans were also persecuted and their temples desecrated 
at his instance. Fortunately for the Sultan, his elder brother, Adliam 
Khan, died while fighting for his father-in-law. Raja Manik Deva of 
Jammu, against the Turks. His son, Hasan Khan, who had been 
married to the daughter of Sai}'}4d Mirak Hasan Bailiaqi, the most 
influential family of foreign Muslims, also showed energy in sup- 
pressing rebellions in Punch and Rajoml. However Haidar Shall feU 
down in a fit of drunkenness and died before he had completed the 
second year of his reign, and was succeeded by Ins son, Hasan Shah. 

HASAN SHAH ( 1472 - 84 ) 

Hasan Shah had shown considerable energy as hen-apparent; as 
kin g at first he manifested much administrative ability and tact. Soon, 
however, he changed his mode of life. ‘He passed his whole reign in 
enjoyments and music’, the Baharistan-i Shahi states, ‘. . . He had two 
hundred male and female qawwals (singers of mystic songs) of 
Hindustan in his service; Kashmiri musicians, tambour-beaters, etc., 
in tlie same proportion, were also employed in his palace. He never 
marched out at the head of an army, but sent his amirs and sardai-s 
with his troops. Assisted by his queen, he built palaces, hhanqahs, 
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madrasas and mosques, which are detailed by Srivara. He was a 
patron of the arts and was himself a master-musician; he composed 
both Kashmiri and Sanskrit songs.44 
Under such a ruler the state was bound to suffer; still in spite of 
his devotion to music and culture, Hasan Sliah was no fool, and so 
long as he lived he kept control over state affairs. Both Nizamuddin 
and Ferishta slate that he restored the regulations of Sultan Zainul 
Abidin, which his predecessor had not been able to enforce. Ahmad 
Yatu, who had helped Hasan against Bahram Khan, was reappointed 
to his posts of wazir and commander-in-chief and worked well for 
some years. Tlie seat of government was retransferred to Nowshalir 
(Srinagar). Bahram, who returned to claim the throne, u’as signally 
defeated at Dulipura by Malik Tazi Bhatt, the redoubtable comman- 
der of the Kashmir army. Further, Tatar Khan Lodi, go;’emor of the 
Punjab, had given protection to Path Khan, son of Adham Klian, and 
attacked Rajouri. The united armies of Jammu and Kashmir marclicd 
against him under Tazi Bhatt, and Tazi, Hnding Sialkot undefended, 
sacked it in 1480. It is useless discussing what Tatar Klian could 
have done in retaliation, for the prestige of the Kashmir stale was 
still so great tliat Tatar contented himself with a rectification of the 
frontier on the Indian plains. 

Tlie last four or five years of Hasan Shall s reign were a presage 
of tlic unhappy time to come. In 1479 a great fire destroyed the 
north-eastern quarter of Srinagar. Is’e.xl a quarrel between Ahmad 
Yatu and Tazi Bhatt, whom Ahmad had once regarded as a son, dirided 
the nobles into two parties. Space will not permit us to go into details, 
but when some nobles, supposed to be allies of the wazir, attacked tbe 
roj’al palace, the Sultan ordered Ahmad Yatu to be imprisoned and his 
property to be plundered. Then, unaware of the future consequences 
of nis act, he recalled his father-in-law, Sai^yid Mirak Hasan, leader of 
the Baihaqi Sai^ynds, and gave him the wizaral. "The Sai)yid turned 
the mind of the Sultan from the Kashmiri amirs, and a large number 
of the officers of the state were pul to dcatli at his instance and by his 
endeavours. Malik Tazi Bhatt was pul in prison. The other nobles 
fled mring to fear and went to diffcrcn^laccs. Jahangir Magrc, who 
was a great noble, fled to LoharkoL’-lj Sultan made a will to the 
effect that as his son, Muhammad, was only seven years old, he 
should be succeeded by one of his nephews — by Y’usuf, son of Bah- 
ram, who was llien in prison, or by Fatli, son of Adham, who was 
then in India — and that the throne should afterwards re\'ert to his 

44 B.S, 111. 

45 Tahaqat-I AkhcH, EngliA traiulaUo% 6S1. 
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son. Saiyyid Mirak Hasan accepted die will which he had no inten- 
tion of enforcing. 

To understand die future history of Kashmir, three facts should 
be kept in mind. First, though kings of the Sliah Mir dynasty were 
put on die dirone one after anodier till 1561, yet all of them were 
mere figure-heads, with no right except diat of having the coinage 
and the Kliutba in dieir names with such allowances or jagirs as 
their masters were pleased to allot to them. Secondly, aU real power 
was exercised either by a master-adventurer or by a coahtion of 
adventurers till die annexation of the country by Akbar. In a general 
history of India only a very brief reference is possible to these group- 
leaders. Lastly and inevitably, an autocrat or a coahtion-gi-oup could 
only conti'ol the vaUeyj Srinagar under them could not exercise any 
control over the rulers of the districts of inner and outer hills as 
almost all sultans from Shiliabuddin to Hasan Shah had done. ‘After 
this the nobles and imlers of Kashmir , says the Baharistan-i Shahi, 
‘made it their profession to oppose and harass each other. And since 
die amirs and rulers were constantly quarrelling and fighting widi 
each other, they could neither maintain dieir power over the outlying 
districts nor cpnquer them afresh. Consequently, diese areas were 
lost and nothing remained in the hands of the rulers of Kashmii', 
except the soul of Kashmir — die valley,’ 



II. POLITICAL GANGSTERS OF THE VALLEY 
(1484-1540) 


MUHAMMAD SHAH (1484-87) : FIRST REIGNI 

Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi, the waztf, proclaimed his daughter’s 
son, Muliaramad Shah, then a boy of seven, as the sultan and began 
to act as his regent. But the past record of the Sai)’yids in Kashmir 
had been bad and the ways of Saiyyid Mirak Hasan made it worse. 
The Kashmiris were not prepared to tolerate their higli-handedness 
and claims to superiority; their return to power, therefore, led to an 
acute hatred and discontent against them and the outcome was a 
war of Kashmiris against the Saiyyids. Tlie Kashmiris were helped 
by Raja Parsuram of Jammu and he marclied upon Srinagar, which 
was then the stronghold of the Saiyyids. The details of the conspi- 
racy are obscure, but one day some three hundred armed men lell 
upon Mirak Hasan and slew him along with his fourteen sons and 
neplicws, while he was transacting business in open court. Meanwlillc 
another Kashmiri army defeated a force, which liad been sent by 
Talar Khan Lodi to help the Saiyj'ids, at Bhimbar. The Mirak’s son, 
Saiyyid Muhammad, and his younger brother, Hashim, fought brave- 
ly at the head of their partisans, but they were totally defeated at 
Taklit-i Sulaiman (Shankaracbaiya hillock), whicli was tlien their 
headquarter in Srinagar; tlie Durgha-i Mualla was burnt; and lliey 
were forced to quit Kashmir in 1484.2 

Tlie defeat and banishment of the Saijyids brought four Kashmiri 
leaders to the forefront — ^Jahangir Magrc, Saif Dar, Idi Raina and 
Jalal Thakur — and they signed an agreement to act as joint-regents 
of tlie minor prince, ^luhammad Shah. But tho quadruple alliance 
proved to be a short-lived arrangement. Jahangir Magre, who had 
the largest following, sei 2 cd llic reins of government and declared 
himself wazir. Tlie other three leaders in sheer disgust sent an invita- 
tion to Falh Khan, sou of Adliam Khan, who was living in Rajouri. 

1 Ilaitlar Mali discusses Uie period, 14W-1S40, in folios 125-56 of bis 

and tie Balmristan-I ShaJd la pages 110'S25. Both are very detailed but suffer from 
a priori prejudices. Ferishta and Kizamuddin arc more impartial but less well-Inforrocd 
(Earrons). 

2 The esenls are engraved in a bilingual inscription on a slonc-slab, which s^as 
discovered in 1S85 by Dr. Hultzch in the Mazar-I Babauddin Sahib in Srinagar: we 
ZDMO, Vol. XL, 18^. 0. see also Sir Jolm ManhalJ, Jfotc on Arcltocoh^ical Wcrl 
In Koi/nnlr, 1Q03, 17-18. 
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Fatli invaded Kashmir immediately, but was defeated at Kalampui* 
(Kalyanapm-a) in 1485. But the victoiy turned die head of Jahangir 
Magre, a hot-headed, uncompromising and bad man. He drew wrong 
conclusions from his success and thus contributed to his own fall. Saif 
Dar, his most dangerous rival, collected together the militaiy shength 
of all disgi-untled Kashmiris, and persuaded Fath Klian to try his luck 
again. The result was die battle of Damodar Udar (1487); Fadi Klian 
was victorious diis time; Jahangir Magre quitted Kashmii- to seek his 
personal safety and left the boy, Muhammad Shall, at the mercy of 
the victors. It is to their credit that Muliammad suffered no harm.3 

FATH SHAH ( 1 4 8 7 - 9 9 ) : F I R S T REIGN 

Fadi Shah’s early life had been a long struggle against anxiety and 
unhappiness in exUe, but ascending the dirone brought him neither 
power nor secmity. He appointed Saif Dar his wazir. The choice was 
not bad, and Saif Dar was by all accounts a competent man. But the 
permanent basis of the state among die Musalmans could only be the 
personal power of the king. Mirak Saiy}'id Hasan had proved diat the 
will of a dead king could be set aside and that the reigning king could 
be completely ignored. l^Tien Sai}yid Hasan was killed, the Kashmiii 
nobles discovered that die power which tradition had vested in the 
king could be obtained through intrigues supported by force, and 
as crisis followed crisis, the Kashmiri nobles developed all die virtues 
and vices of political gangsters. Their basic vice was lack of loyalty 
to the king or to the country or to their own phglited word; their basic 
virtue was the singular personal prowess and courage, which like 
gangsters aU the world over, they developed in the pursuit of their 
own ambitions. 

Saif Dar was diawn into an ambuscade and killed in 1496, and 
Shams Chak, who had played the leading role in this plot, was 
appointed wazir. But Shams Chak and Saiyyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 
the leader of the Baihaqi Saqyids, who had returned in the mean- 
time, could not get on togedier. They fought a battle in 1499; Shams 
Chak was defeated, and fled from die countiy for safety, taking Fadi 
Shall with him. 

3 A curious feature of this period was the personal security of the Mir Shahi 
kings. \Vhere the occupant of the throne wielded all the executive authority of the 
state, his opponents after deposing him had no altemativ'c but to put him to death. 
But since the Mir Shahi longs from Muhammad Shah to Habib Shah (1484-1565) had 
no executive authority, they were allowed to survive after being deposed and could 
be put on the throne again. So we find several kings of the d>’nasty ruling more than 
onci But since they reigned but did not rule, the general precept about Muslim 
tiwnarchs— 'the throne or the block’ (j/ff taWif ya iakhta ) — did not apply to them. 
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MUHAMMAD S II A II ( 1 4 9 9 - 1 5 0 5 ) ; S E C O K D H E I C N 

Tlie triumphant Saiyj’id Muhammad Baihaqi placed iNfuhammad 
Shah on the throne for a second time with himself jis wazir. But the 
restoration of the Sai^yids also meant the restoration of their anti- 
Kashmiri designs with their habitual aggressiveness. The situation was 
utilized to his ad\’antage by Shams Chak. A ^var was forced upon 
the Saiyyids in 1505; they were totally defeated, and Saiy}id 
Muhammad Bailiaqi and otiicr leading Saiyyids were killed. 
Muhammad Shah fled for safely to Rajouri, and Path Shah was 
once more proclaimed king. 

FAT II SHAH (1505-16) : SECOND REIGN 

Shams Chak on becoming wazir put Path Shah on the throne, and 
led a ruthless campaign against all that survived of the Saiyyid regime. 
The palace of Saiyyid Muhammad was destroyed. Murtaza, his eldest 
son, was put to death; Ibrahim, the second son, was imprisoned, but 
after two and a half years the Kashghar army set him free; Yaqub, the 
youngest son, being a minor, was allowed to live peacefully In Sri- 
nagar. But this was only a transitory phase. Musa Raina, the main 
rival of Shams Chak, succeeded in putting him in prison. But lliougli 
he had nothing more tlian a pen-knife and some brick-bats to defend 
himself svilh, the imprisoned wazir succeeded in killing three men 
before the soldiers, who had been sent for the purpose, could put 
him and his son to death by shooting arrows at them from a safe 
distance. 

Musa Raina became tlie nc.\t wazir, but his regime came to an 
end owing to his patronage of Shams Iraqi, the founder of the Nur 
Bakhshi movement in Kashmir, who started a jihad against the Hindus. 
Tlie opponents of Musa Raina — ^Jahangir Padru, Osman Dar, Kachi 
Chak and Ibrahim Magre — decided to resist this theological frenz)’ 
by force. Musa Raina was defeated by them at tlio battle of Zaldragar 
in 1513 and died while trying to escape from Kashmir. There was 
much distress and bloodshed in the next two years (1514-16) owing 
to the constant struggle between tlic rival political groups; and Pandit 
Kantha Bhatta, a zealous Hindu social refonner, persuaded many 
Hindus ivho bad embraced Islam to return again to the Hindu fold. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH ( 1 5 1 6 - 2 8) : T H I R D REICN 

Meanwhile the fugitive ruler, Muliammad Shah, obtained tlie 
throne once more by appealing to Sultan Sikandar Lodi of Delhi and 
Kachi Chak, and appointed Kachi Cliak as Ills wazir. Since Kachi was 
a Shia, he also came under the influence of Shamsuddin Iraqi, who 
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once more found au outlet for his bigotjy. According to the Bahanstan-i 
Shohi, he had eight hundred leading apostates to Hinduism massacred 
in 1518, and the movement started by Pandit Kantha Bhatta was 
stopped. Shams Iraqi, however, died in 1526 and was buried in Zadi 
Bal, the well-known Shia quarter in Srinagar. 

SHAMSUDVIN IRAQI AXD THE NITR 
BAKHSHI MOVEMENT 

The author of the Baharistan-i Shahi is such a sectarian that he 
wants us to believe that the inhabitants of the valley, after swinging 
over from Hinduism to Islam and Islam to Hinduism several times 
over, were finally made Musalmans by the Nur Bakhshi mo^'ement of 
Shams Iraqi. But he tells us notliing about the movement itself apart 
from the fact that it sought ‘the orthodox patli of die Prophet’. It is 
not possible to accept diis wew. Shamsuddin Iraqi fii'st came in 
1484 as an ambassador from Sultan Husain Mirza of Iraq to Hasan 
Shah, but after he had been in Kashmir for some eight years, he was 
asked to depart owing to the opposition of ‘die amirs and hakims’ 
to his religious propaganda. He came again after twelve years, but 
had to go to Ladakh as Saijyid Muliammad Baihaqi, who was an 
ordiodox Sunni and with whom he had acute controversies, was not 
prepared to tolerate him. After the Sai^yid’s deadi, he returned to 
Srinagar and obtained influence by converting Musa Raina and 
Kachi Chak to his views. This also meant inviting the hostilify of 
their enemies, and Malik Usman, a former wazir, went so far as to 
declai’e, ‘I will first roast Shams Iraqi oi'er fire and then enter die 
city.’ Fath Shah also had a bitter controversy widi him before die 
end of his last reign. This is not the place for inquiring into dieologi- 
cal controversies, which were obscure to start with and are now quite 
dead. It will be enough to quote two somewhat opposed opinions. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat writes in his Tarikh-i Bashidi: ‘The people 
were (formerly) all Hanafis, but in die reign of Fadi Shah, the father 
of this Sultan Nadir (Nazuk), a man of the name of Shams came from 
Talish (Gilan) in Iraq, who gave himself as a Nur Bakhshi. He intro- 
duced a corrapt fomi of religion, giving it the name of Nur Bakhshi 
(Giver of Light) and practised many heresies. He wrote a book for 
these cowardly people, called the Fiqh~i Ahwat (Comprehensive 
Law), which does not conform to the teachings of any of the sects, 
whether Sunni or Shia. These (sectarians) revile the Companions of 
the Prophet and Aiyesha (the Prophet’s wife), as do the Sliias, but 
contrary to die teachings of die latter, diey look upon Sai 3 '}ad 
Muhammad Nur Baldishi as “the Lord of die Age and die promised 
Mahdi”. They do not believe in the saints and holy persons in whom 
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the Shias believe but regard all of these {as appertaining to) Sunnis. 

‘I have seen many Nur Bakhslii elders in Badakhshan and else- 
where. I discovered that outwardly thej* follow the precepts of tlic 
Prophet and hold with the Sunnis. One of the sons of this amir, 
Saiyyid Muhammad Nur Bakhslii, showed me his tract.' (Tliis tract 
tried to prove that prophets could be kings.) 

The Ahtcot, then well-known in Kashmir, was condemned by the 
religious scholars of India. ‘Chaslizement and (even) death should be 
inflicted on the Nur Bakhshis’, they declared. Mirza Haidar conti- 
nues : Thanks be to God that at the present time no one in Kaslimir 
dares openly to profess this faith; but all deny it and give themselves 
out as good Sunnis. They are aware of my severity towards them, 
and know that if anyone of the sect appears, he will not escape the 
punishment of dcath.’-i 

Ferishta, who had carefully studied the Tarikh-i RashicU, 
observes : T have inquired from educated Kashmiris about the reli- 
gion of their people. They say that the whole raUjmt of the country 
is Hanafi and Sunni, that most warlike groups of the country arc 
Shias, but there are very few Slilas among the uJama. Owing to his 
connection with the warrior groups, the nder of Ladakh is so far 
gone in Shiaism that if an outsider goes to his city and docs not curse 
the Companions of the Prophet, they turn him out. The Chak clan 
claims that Mir Shamsuddin was of the Shia faith; that the sultans 
as well as (he unbelievers of his time came to believe in him and 
recited the Khutba (Friday sermon) in the Asna Ashari {orthodo.v 
Shia) manner in accordance with his order; and that the book, AIncat, 
was not written by Mir Shamsuddin 'Iraqi but by a misguided agnos- 
tic. And God kno%vs tlie trulh.’5 

While Shamsuddin Iraqi was occupied witli his crusade against 
the Hindus, Fath Shah died in exile in 1519. Thereupon his Kashmiri 
adherents — ^Abdal Magrc, Idi Raina and Jahangir Padru—collectcd 
their troops and invaded Kashmir in 1521 in order to place Sikandar 
Klian, son of Fath Shah, on the throne. They were defeated at 
Shihabuddlnpur (Shadipur), but did not despair of success. Tl>cy 


4 Tarikh~l RatJiUll (ElogUsh translaUooX 454-00. The Mina was will-acqoainfed 
witlj SLia-Sunni conIro%Tnies. 11c is unalde to IcH us how and uhen ihc claim of 
Sai>yid Nur Balchshi to be the ‘promised Mabdr was made. But he is correct in thfnl- 
ieg such a claim to be incompatible with orthodor or Asna Ashari Shiaism. So the 
foUosvers of Shams Iraqi, since they had alnsuly condemned the first three Fiou* 
Caliphs, were gradually led to dis^d those elemcnls that separated them from tlie 
orthodox Shias. By the time of Ferishta this change had l>een completed. 

5 Ferishta, Persian text, Vol. II, 337. 
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made a second attempt m 1525 but were again defeated, and Sikan- 
dar Khan was captured and blinded in order that he may cease to be 
a political weapon. 

IBRAHIM SHAH (1528-29) AND 
NAZUK SHAH (1529-30) 

But Kachi Chak considered the cruel treatment meted out by- 
Sultan Muliammad Shah to Sikandar Klian wholly unjustified; so he 
sent Muhammad Shah as a state-jirisoner to Lohkot and placed his 
son, Ibrahim Shah, on the tlirone in 1528. Later on Abdal Magre, the 
popular and energetic leader of the Magre group, succeeded in 
securing help from the Emperor Babur, and invaded Kashmir with 
the support of a Mughal contingent of one thousand under the com- 
mand of Shaikh Ali Beg, Mahmud Klian and Muhammad Khan. 
Kachi Chak and Abdal Magre fought a battle at Thaper (Patan). 
Kachi Chak was defeated and Abdal Magre proclaimed Nazuk Khan 
as sultan in 1529. 

Abdal Magre, however, soon realized that Nazuk Shah was not 
popular among the Kashmiris; so to gain public opinion on his side 
he restored Muhammad Shah to die throne for the fourth time in 
1530, and kept Nazuk ready for an emergency by making him heir- 
apparent. 

MUHAI^IMAD SHAH (1530-37): FOURTH REIGN 

The much harassed Muliammad Shah had been on the throne for 
a year and a half only when Kashmir was invaded by the army of 
Kamran, then governor of the Punjab. The Mughal army marched to 
Kashmir under the command of Mahram Beg Kok^, who was 
guided on the way by Shaikli Ali Beg and others. They occupied 
Srinagar in October/November 1531 witliout meeting any resistance, 
and began to massacre tlie Kashmiris. In this hour of crisis Malik 
Kachi Chak and Abdal Magre, who were the two most powerful 
Kashmiri leaders at the time, fortunately forgot their rivalries, col- 
lected tlieir troops, defeated the Mughals at Atliwajan, a hamlet lying 
a couple of miles to the soutli-east of Srinagar, and compelled them 
to qiiit Kashmir. In order to restore peace and order the Magre and 
Chak leaders — ^Kachi Chak, Regi Chak, Abdal Magre and Ali Mir — 
constituted a coahtion govemment with Abdal Magre as wazir and 
began to rule die county. 

But Kashmir had hardly returned to normal when she had to face 
another invasion. Sultan Sa'id Khan, ruler of Kashghar, hawng 
repented of his many sins, came to the conclusion that a jihad or 
holy war against the infidels was his surest way to salvation. So he 
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sent an army under Mirza Haidar Duclilat, who had been in Ids 
service for some ten years, along \nm his second son, Sikandar, 
against Ballistan and Ladakli. Mirza Haidar conquered these districts 
in the autumn of 1532 and then proceeded to Kashmir to find w'inlcr 
quarters for his 4,000 horsemen and to conquer the counlr)', if possi- 
ble. The holy war’ was quite forgotten. The number of the invaders 
was reinforced on their march by the local people, who joined them 
out of sheer fright and also acted as their guides. The Kashgharis 
entered the valley by way of the ZojMa pass in Januarj’ 1533, after 
meeting a feeble resistance from the Kashmir army at tlic narrow 
defile of Hang-Satu. The inhabitants took to their heels, Ica\’ing their 
homes and hearths to the lender mercies of the Kashgharis. The 
invaders entered Nowshahr (Vicliamag), which they found to be the 
first inhabited quarter of the Soncmarg-Srinagar road. They rested 
here for twenty-four days, during which time their troops and horses 
shook off their fatigue. Then they left this place, driving every one 
before them and bdiaving with ruthless barbarit)’. 

*^Vherever the hfughals went’, the Bohanstan-l Shahi says, ‘they 
slew the people and indulged in reckless slaughter. In their sliamelcss 
disregard of religion, they considered a region inhabited by Muslims 
as a place for ‘lioly war’ ; and the)* shed the blood of the Musalmans 
as if it was their mother’s roilk.'^ Tbe Kashmiri ulama retaliated by 
declaring a religious war agaiast the invaders. W’hcn the enemy had 
spread into the valley, the Kashmiri nobles collected their troops 
together and offered him a lough I)attle at Bavan (Matan) in Anant- 
nag (28 February 1533). But though the Kashmiris were defeated, 
they mustered their courage and persisted in surrounding and attack- 
ing the enemy. Fortunately for them, Mirza Haidar's victor)' soon 
turned into defeat, because there arose opposition against lum 
among his mra foUmvers, who were worn out and wanted to return 
home. The opposition was led by Mirza Ali Taghai, who was jealous 
of Mirza Haidar’s triumphs and compelled him to make peace with 
the maliks of Kashmir. So Mirza Haidar Dughlat made peace and 
left Kashmir on 15 May 1533 in sheer disappointment.7 

After the departure of the Kashgharis, Kashmir was visited by tlie 
terrible famine of 1534. It was caused by the savage destruction of 
men and the means of cultivation by the Kashgharis, and because no- 

6 B5., 188. 

7 It is possible to obtain ibc view-points of both paiUcs in this tsar. See TariUi-i 
RiufiiJi (English translation), 417-12, which also includes Mirza iraidar’s account of 
Kashmir; Suka (Dull), 373, and Suka (text), JHO et icq; Tahaqal-l-Mhari (Persian 
text, K. K. edition), 315. The Kaslimiri view-point i> \\(l!-rqtre$ent«l by tlw • 
Baharistan-i Sh/ihi and b>' Haidar Mahk. 
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sowing of crops in tire war- 3 'ear had been possilde. FoodstufFs became 
so scarce that one khari (khanoar, ass-load) of sholi was sold for ten 
thousand dinnaras. The famine lasted for ten months; thereafter the 
country had respite from internal strife and external danger for tliree 
years (1534-37). Muhammad Shah died at the age of 60 in 1537. 
Then the intriguing Kashmiri nobles tlirew the country again into 
disorder which lasted for about three years (1537-40). During this 
period the throne was occupied by Shamsuddin II (1537-40), the son 
and successor of Muliammad Shall, who was a mere figure-head, 
while Malik Kachi Chak was the virtual ruler. Shamsuddin was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Ismail Shah. During the latter’s reign Kachi 
Chak worked indefatigabl)' to impose tlie Shia creed on the people. 

MIRZA HAIDAR D U G II L A T (1540-50) 

Mirza Haidar, who was related both to Babur and Sultan Said 
Khan, had to from Kashghar owing to the fate that awaited him 
at the hands of Rashid Khan, son of Safid Khan, the ruler to whom he 
has .dedicated his TarikJi-i Rashidi with plenty of curses. He managed 
to reach India, where he took service first vuth Kamran and tlien 
with Humayun. When Humaium was finally defeated by Slier Shah, 
Mirza Haidar suggested that he should conquer Kashmir. Two oppo- 
nents of Kachi Chak — Malik Abdal Magre and Malik Regi Chak — 
liad come to ask for Mughal assistance. But when Humayun was 
unable to accept his advice, Mii-za Haidar, with 400 men given to 
him bi' Humaimn and such soldiers as he himself could enlist, march- 
ed with the tvro maliks into Kashmir. Kachi Chak and Sai}yid 
Ilirahim Baihaqi with Ismail Shah marched to meet him; but tlie}' 
moved by the wrong route and as a result Mirza Haidar and his allies 
captured Sn'nagar and the vallei- without striking a blow. Kachi Chak 
left for India with Ismail Shah and appealed to Sher Shah for 
assistance. 

Mirza Haidar at the beginning acted entirely on the advice of 
Abdal Magre and Regi Chak. The valley was diwded into three 
jagirs between them; Nazuk Shah, son of Fath Shall, was proclaimed 
king and Abdal Magre was appointed wazir. Abdal died after some 
months and his son, Husain Magre, succeeded to his jagir and the 
wizarat. But the Mirza had not governed Kashmir for more than a 
vear and a half u'hen he was called upon to fight Kachi Chak, who 
had marched upon Kashmir at the head of five tliousand horse, two 
elejiliants and mam- foot-soldiers supplied by Sher Shah Sun The 
brilliant strategy ofMirza Haidar enabled him to defeat the Indian 
troops of Sher Shah at the battle of Watanar. ‘So long as Regi Chak 
occupied the seat of power’, the Baharistan-i Shahi states, ‘the Mirza 
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was obedient to him in every Avay and did not show any opposition.’ 
He even showed respect to the Niir Bahhshi cult out of regard for 
Regi. But in A’iew of subsequent developments, this friendship 
between Mirza Haidar, a fanatic Sunni, and Regi Chak, a die-hard 
Nur Bakhshi, must be considered an illogical compromise necessi- 
tated by political exigency. And Regi Chak speeded his oum fall. Tlic 
Mirza having won over Idi Raina and Husain Afagrc to his side, 
Regi escaped to Kamraj, which was his stronghold and raised a 
revolt. The Mirza marched against him and compelled him to escape 
for safety to Punch, where he rejoined Kachi Chak, another sworn 
enemy of the Mirza. Tlien they made a joint attack from Gulmarg 
but were defeated in 1544, Slier Shah Sur died in 1545 and Kachi 
Chak in 1546; in 1547 Regi Chak \vas killed by some unknown 
persons. 

Tliese opportune casualties among his enemies, both Kashmiri 
and Indian, left the Mirza apparently in sole command of Kashmir 
and he attempted to conquer the lost districts of tlie state. Idi Raina, 
nmv the Mirza’s right-hand man, failed to conquer Kishlwar in t54S. 
But Baltistan and Ladakh were conquered in the same year (1548) 
and were put in charge of Mulla Qasim and Mulla Baqi. Rajouri and 
Paklili were also annexed. In 1540 Ilaibnt .Khan NiyazI rebelled 
against Islam Sliah Sur and some Kashmiri clilcfs wanted him to 
attack the valley. The Mirza’s diplomacy succeeded in keeping him 
away; nevertheless his regime was coming to an end. 

Mirza Haidar should have realized that the liasis of liis milllan’ 
power svas veiy weak owing to the small number of pure Mughal 
troops. Tlicn, as now', the majority of the people were Sunnis, hut the 
warrior groups rvere Shias .and it w.as suicidal for the Mirz.a to 
alienate them. In his Tarikli-i Rashitli, written in the ^firz.^ 

gives us a vivid account of the persecution of the Sunnis at Herat by 
Shah Ismail Safavi; and quite lorgetting that he was not the repre- 
sentative of a national movement like the Safavi monarch, lie pro- 
ceeded to persecute the Nur B.iklishis, who had bv now become in- 
distinguishable from the Asna Ashari Sliias, as a rctaliatoiy measure. 
The mausoleum of Shams Iraqi at Zadi Ral was destroyed; his son. 
Shaikh Daniyal, a highly respected man, was put to death along with 
other leading Nur Bakljshis. The Mirza obtained folntcas of the Sunni 
vlama for what he did, but the initiative very definitely came from 
him. This persecution, combined with the attempt to concentrate all 
power in his own hands and to delegate it exclusively to his Xfughal 
officers, succeeded in alienating the two Kashmiri chiefs, Idi Raina 
and Husain Magrc, and the warrior gangsters whom they represented. 

In the autumn of 1550 there was a rebellion at .Mankot .nnd 
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Mirza Haidar sent his Mughal troops under his cousin, Qara Baha- 
dur, along with Idi Raina, Husain Magre and Klnvaja Haji against 
the rebels. The Kashmiris, led by Idi, decided to attack the Mughals 
after they had reached their destination. Most of the Alughals suc- 
ceeded in escaping to tlie Khokars, but Qara Bahadur, Qutb Ali Koka 
and Muhammad Nazar, who came to negotiate witli Idi, were 
imprisoned, while the hands of their followers were cut off. Idi then 
marched towards Srinagar and encamped at a distance of some ten 
miles. 

Simultaneously there were successful rebellions against the 
Mirza’s officers in Paldili, Baltistan and Ladakh and only one ' of 
these officers succeeded in reaching him. The Mirza put his family in 
the fort of Indarkot and proceeded against Idi Raina with a small 
force of horsemen to Klianpur. Here he decided on a night-attack, 
during which onlv seven men were left wath him. He was kille».l by 
tin arrow-shot in the dark. The Kashmiris suppressed their resent- 
ment, buried the Mirza in the mausoleum of Sultan Zainul Abidin 
and permitted Iiis family with all honour to retire from Indarkot to 
Kashghar. The}' seemed to have been in a mood of forgive and 
forget.8 


8 There are differences of opinion with reference to the exact way in which the 
Mirza met lus death. See Tahaqnt-i Akhari (translation), 717-18. It was a clouded 
nifht; ‘tliere was nothing on his body escept a wound caused by an arrow. The 
arrow was prohabl.v shot bj- mistake by one of the Mirza's onm followers m the dark. 
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The fall of Mirza IlAravn’s regime left Naziik Sliah in flic ro\’aI 
palace anti Itli Raina in charge of fhc wizarat. But inghs iiatl to iie 
given to Husain Afagrc, Daulat Cliak, Ghazi Chak and other 
claimants who were Niir Bakhslii Sliias. It was soon realized that 
these airangcmcnts had tilled the balance against Idi Raina and his 
party, which included the Magres and the Baiharp Snh’vids, who 
were Sunnis, while Idi Raina had oflfeiidcd the sentiments of the Nur 
Bakhshis as he had hehas’cd disinterestedly and unconcernedly when 
the coflin of Shaikh Danival was brought to Srinagar. Still the divid- 
ing line was not religious. Fortunalclv for Daulat Chak and his group, 
Haibat Klian Niyazi decided to invade Kashmir. Idi Raina and 
Husain Magre were slow in taking the on’ensivc, but Daulat Chak 
and Ghazi Chak hastened to meet the invader. Tlic Afghans found 
their small force faced by 10,000 Kashmiris; thc)’ fouglit courageous- 
ly and all except two of them were killed. The Chak leaders cut off 
Ine heads of the Niyazi chiefs and sent them ns a present to Islam 
Shah Sur. Tliey did not care to consult Idi RainaV representative at 
any stage. Idi naturally tried to organize his soldiers against them, 
but the Chaks struck before he was ready. They .seized Saiyyid 
Ibrahim and Husain Magre, and Idi Raina died as a fugitive. Ills 
regime had lasted for aliout a year. 

^r A L I K n A c L \ T c n A K ( 1 5 5 1 - .5 4 ) 

Daulat Chak, who seized j>owcr in 1551, .should be given credit 
for what he did. “This virtuous malik issued an order in all his terri- 
tories’, llie Bah(irhlan-i SJiahi tells us, 'that every inhabitant was free 
to follow any rclip^on he liked and no one was to molest another 
the matter of religion/^ Subject to the above condition, howcs’cr, he 
followed his personal religious polio’, lie rebuilt the mausoleum of 
.Shams Iraqi, w hicli Mirza Haider had destroved, and also conslnicfcd 
new mausoleums for Shaikh Daniya! and Baba AVi Najjar. He roivctl 
the religious orders (.sffsi/ahs) of Saiyyid Ilamadaui and Shams Iraqi 
and made good materi.al pfos’isions for their leaders. Tlje names of 
the twelve Shia imams were pul in the Frid.ay scimon. 

Among his political acl{<Jns the following deserve to he noted. In 

1 B.S., Suta fD'*U), 381. /Mxml one-half of ihc Bahnrlsltin-l Shahl ;< 
to the Chah Tegimc awl it is not possible to sammailze all its iletails. Haklar Mil*t 
also dcsotes about a third of his wwl (folios 149 to 237) to the Chat period. 
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1552 he deposed Nazuk Shah and placed Ibrahim Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah, for a second time on the tluone. In 1555 Ismail 
Shall, the brother of Ibrahim Shah, was put on the throne for a 
second time. Then SaiyN’id Ibrahim Bailiaqi was deprived of his jiost 
and jagir, which were transferred to his son, Saiyyid Mubarak’ On 
one occasion at least tribute was exacted from Ladaldi. There u^as a 
terrible eartliquake in 1554. According to Pandit Suka, a contem- 
porar\' chronicler, the earthquake affected tlie course of the Vesai' 
river, which ti'ahsplanted the sites of tlie \'illages, Ilasanpur and 
Musainpur; also so many houses fell down that the people of Kashmir 
had to ‘live under can^'a.s^ 

After go\'eniing Kashmir for four \ears, Daulat made the terrible 
mistake of manyiug tlie aged widow of his uncle, Kachi Chak. All 
Chaks were .shocked, or pretended to be so. Tlie revolt against Daulat 
was led by Ghazi Chak, who had already distinguished himself by 
liis heroism. Ghazi was probably not the son of Kachi Chak, as has 
been generally assumed, but the son of the wife of Hasan Chak,- die 
deceased brother of Kachi; after her widowhood, she married Kachi 
and her son, Ghazi, was born tliree months after the marriage.2 Be 
this as it ma\% Ghazi seized Daulat while- he was fishing in the Dal 
Lake on 17 October 15-55, and had him blinded two days later. 

MALIK GHAZI CHAK (1555-61) 

Had the Chaks remained united, they could have governed tlie 
svhole valley in peace. The clan may have been foreign in origin, but 
it had been tlioroughlv domiciled. No group in Kashmir had produc- 
ed such brave fighters. "When Kachi Chak appeared before Slier Shah, 
the latter was surprised by the- number of wounds on Kachis body, 
and in recognition of his superb military career he gave Kachi the title 
of Khan-i Klianan. But it was not to be expected that the Chaks would 
submit to Ghazi’s power widiout resistance-. There was, first, a cons- 
piraev against him at Srinagar and he had to punish its Chak leaders. 
Then some Chak chiefs rebelled against him at Sopur and he had to 
adopt stern measures. The Baharistan-i Shahi states: ‘Ho built the 
kingdom of Kashmir into a single fort consisting of himself and his 
brothers, Husain Chak and Ali Chak. . . Ilis goi^ornment of Kashmir 
was stable and cmcl.’^ 

On two occasions Ghazi had to fight a Mughal invader and on 
bodi occasions he showed his mettle. In 1558 the- Kashmir chiefs 
living in India, led by Shams Raina, tliought that Shah Abul Mu ali, 

2 See Tahaqal-i Akbari (ti-ansliition), 720. 

3 «.S., 2-39 and 2-iO. 
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who had escaped from Akbars court, could lead them to couyiicr 
Kashmir, and the)' all advanced by the Puneh-Baramulla pass. Ahul 
Mu'ali throughout his life deceived those who relied upon him and 
the Kashmir venture could not be an exception. Gliazi met the inva- 
ders at Patani seeing tliat tlie battle was going against them. Shams 
Baina stood firmly on his ground to enable Shah Abul Mu'ali to 
escape, svith tlie result that he was himself captured by the Kashmir 
army and executed. Ghazi ordered the heads of tlic Mughal captives 
to be cut off and piled into a tower. 

Tlie government of Bairam Klian made the mistake of sending 
Qara Bahadur, a cousin of Mirza Haidar, to Kashmir in the hope that 
his presence would lead the Kashmiris to rise against Ghazi. It was a 
hopeless choice. Qara Bahadurs presence cvoketl no response, and 
he was afraid of marching deep into the countrj*. But Gliazi marched 
fonvard and defeated him at Hajouri. Tlie Mughal defeat W'as cer- 
tainly serious, tliougli the estimates of the soldiers killed varj’ from 
500 to 7,000. 

NASinUDDIN MUn.SMMAD ClIAZI SHAH {1501-63) 

On coming to power Ghazi had allowed Ismail Shah to remain in 
the palace. IVhcn Ismail Shah died in 25-57, Ghazi put Ismail's son, 
Habib Shall (who was also the son of Ghazi’s sister), on the throne. 
In 1561 he deposed Habib Sliali on the ground that ‘be was not even 
w'ortliy of the name of a king’ and, after consulting his partisans, 
ascended the throne with the title of Nasiruddin Muhammad Ghazi 
Shah. As wazir and king Ghazi ruled over Kashmir for nine )cars, but 
the events of his reign are not important. In 1-560-01 Ins brother, 
ilusahi, suppressed the rebellion of (wo Chak chiefs. Next year his 
attempt to capture Ladakh failed. In 1563 Ghazi, who was a victim 
of leprosy, lost his e)'esighl and nominated his brother, Husain, as his 
successor. But when, misguided bv his advisers, Ghazi wanted to 
alter this arraugement, Iltisain retaliated by deposing Iiim. ‘His two 
sictorics over the Mughals’, says the /hilKtrisfon-i S/inhi, 'arc tlic 
remarkable aeUicxcmeuts of Gliazi GUak. Hut with tefcteiiee to tlie 
tvranniend oppression of the rdhjijat, and the Iradilions c'slablishcHi 
about the shedding of blood, blinding, severing of limbs and killing 
of blood-relations — no one knows whether a man so cruel has existed 
at another epoch or not.'-^ 

NASIKUDDIN IIUSAI.V S II All GHAZI (13G3-69) 

‘Husain Shall w'as so just and regardful of the welfare of the sub- 
jects’, sa)-s the Bahamlan-i Sliahif ‘tliat the inhabitants, xvho had 

4 lliJ, 211. 
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suffered from tlie cruelties of Ghazi Shab, considered liim to be ]iJc( 
Naushuwan, tlie Just, of Persia.’S Nevertheless, it adds, mischief 
makei-s, who had escaped the talons of Daulat Chak and Ghazi Shah 
continued to consphe against him, and he ordered them to be 
punished. He had Muliammad Klran, son of Ghazi Shah, blinded ii: 
1566-67 and this hastened tlie death of the blind ex-king. He granted 
Rafouri and Naushahr to his elder brother, Shankar Chak, and two 
expeditions had to be sent to suppress Shankars rebellions. One of 
his wazirs, Mubariz Khan, was found guilty of consphing and had to 
be put to deatli. Mubariz’s successor, Malik Luli Laund, was dis- 
missed on grounds of corruption. One of the king’s ex-favomites, 
Khan-i Zaman, collected a number of disgnmtled nobles and attack- 
ed his palace {haveli) while he was away on a hunting trip. But his 
oIBcers captured tlie rebels and Khan-i Zaman was publicly executed. 

But while punishing rebels and conspirators, tlie king tried to lead 
a rational life. 'Ho founded a college’, says the Tabaqat-i AJtbari, 
‘and lived in the societj' of learned men in its precincts.. Every day 
of the week had its specified business and Saturday was allotted for 
the company of Hindu and Buddliist priests.’ The king, though a 
Sliia, was not intolerant. Nevcrtlieless, tlie Slua-Sunni fanaticism 
created by die case of Qazi Habib versus Yusuf Yahdar (1568-69) 
brought ruin to his reign. 

Qazi Habib, a Sunni, while riding on a Friday in a Srinagar street, 
came across ouo, Yusuf Yandar, a Shia.6 The qazi abused Yusuf for 
his religion; Yusuf abused die qazi on the same ground. The coiiti-o- 
versy was purely dieological. The qazi stmek Yusuf widi his wiiip; 
Yusuf, ‘a self-respecting soldier, struck die qazi with Iiis sword — two 
blows or diree blows. The qazi fell down from his horse, but recover- 
ed from his slight wounds. Yusuf went into hiding. The incident 
raised die sectarian frenzy of die people to a high pitch. The king 
and a large part of the goveniing class were- Shias; the wazir and the 
mass of the people were Sunnis. 


5 Ibid., 243. 

6. Ail historians concenied rel-atc these events in detail, but from tlieir own point 
of view — e.g. Baharisian-l Sliahi, 245-53; Tabaqat-i Akhari (translation), 7.14-46. 
Tliere is no dilference about tlie outline of the events, tliough different writers 
indulge in horrifying details. Two accepted principles of medieval Muslim jurispru- 
dence have to he Icept in mind, (a) The Idng was tlie head of tlie state with refer- 
ence to criminal laiv; appeals from the qazis could he made to Iiim and he could not 
divest himself of his responsibilit>'- (b) Secondly, muftis were only private citizens 
and the Idng was under no obligation to enforce their fatatcas; they were not crimi- 
nally responsible for the opinions they e.\-pressed, but which they had no means of 
enforcing. 
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The king left the matter to tlic decision of a group of Sunni 
inuftis, who declared that Yuswf deserved the deatli penalty. So in 
.spite of Qazi Habib’s omi protest, tliat the death-penalty could not 
be inflicted as he had survived, Yusuf Yandar was put to death. The 
king was clearly ;vrong in handing over his aiitlioiity to the muftis 
and in failing to protect an innocent person. ^Vilcn the frenzy among 
the Sunnis had subsided, another body of Sunni muftis, led by Qazi 
Zain and MuUa Razi, made a house to house canvass to prove that 
the judgement against Yusuf Yandar was UTong by the law of all 
Muslim sects and of all c*reeds. At this juncture the king's youthful 
son, Ibrahim, died and he was made to feel that it was God’s punish- 
ment. Then Mirza Muqcem, a Shia who had come as Akbar’s envo}’, 
wished to deal with the matter, and Husain Sliah left the matter to 
him. Only two of the tuti/fis, who had passed the judgement agt\ij»st 
Yusuf — MuUa Yusuf Almas and Fimz — could bo arrested, and 

Mirza Muqeem ordered tbem to be dragged tliroiigh the .streets and 
put to death. Tills was a second grievous firor; the muftis had only 
e.rpressed their academic opinion and llie dcnfh-ncnalty liad liceii 
inflicted by the king’s officers. Husain Sinih sent Iiis envoy, Yiujiib 
Mirza, with Mirza Muqccm and lus daughter, wlio was probablv" 
intended for marriage with Akbar. Akbar's rtply was to send back 
the princess and to put Mirza Mnqecm and Yaqnb Mirza, the Kasli* 
mir envoy, to death. 

Tile Baharistan-l Shahi blames the ulama at Akbar's couit, spe- 
cially Abdullah Sultanpuri and Abdun Nabi, for Akbar’s- decision. 
But the uhma liad ceased to have any influence over Akbar’s policy 
by then. The two real criminals were llic king of Kashmir, who had 
against all prosier traditions allowed the enforcement of a patently 
incorrect fatawu, and Mirza Muqcem, who had no legal authoritj’ to 
inflict the death penalty on anyone. 

Husain Shah fell seriously ill. It had been arranged that he would 
be succeeded by his brother, AJi Shah. But Husain was advised to 
nominate one of his sons. Ali Shah retired to Sopiir, wlierc lie was 
joined by all the nobles, and in particukir bv Saiy}-/d Mubarak 
Haihaqi. When Ali Shah marched to Srinagar, Husain .sent him the 
insignia of ro)'alty and retired to Zaiiipur, where he died after a jear 
and some daj’s. • 

ZAinnUDDlX MUHAMMAD ALI DADS II A II (1570-7S) 

‘Ali Shah during Ids reign laid aside the jiracticc of hliuding, 
severing of limbs and the infliction of the death-penalty, whieli ha<l 
been the tradition of former kings. He enforced justice and looked 
after the welfare of the subjtvls, so far as was possible. He also 
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rehabilitated noble families, who had fallen into distress/^ pie wor- 
shipped God and was particular about his religious duties. On 
coming to the tlirone he appointed Sai\'\'id Mubarak Bailiaqi 
as his wazir, and manied his daughter to the Sahyid’s son, Abul 
Mu‘ali. Saiyyid Mubarak Baihaqi, on whose advice tlie king almost 
entirely relied, was tliroughout his life pulled in two directions; he 
had the political ambitions of his ancestors but at the same time he 
wished to lead a secluded hfe of j)iety and prayer. As a result he 
retained his high office but tried to solve all problems by compro- 
mises and witliout bloodshed. The first two ^^eal•s of the reign were 
peaceful. Then Ali Chak, son of Nauroz, rebelled, but tlie Saiy\id 
insisted that he should not be punished but exiled to Kamraj. When 
Ali Chak broke his agreement and fled to seek help from Husain 
Quli Khan, Akbar’s go^'cmor of tlie Punjab, tlie courtiers uaturall}' 
blamed the Sanq'id for his leniencw Hon'e\-er Ilusain Quli did not 
help him and Ali Chak u'as imprisoned when he returned to Kashmir 
again. Ne\"ertheless, the Sai\ \'id set liim free after some time wth a 
present (in am) of 100 gold coins. 

The next rebellion was more serious. It had been arranged by 
Ghazi Shah that he would be succeeded by his brothers, Husain and 
Ali, but nothing had been decided about the future devolution of the 
crowi. This led to strained relations between the king’s son, Yusuf, 
and Aiba Chak, tlie son of Ghazi Shah. Yusuf went to Aiba’s house, 
killed him and then retiied to Sopur and raised the banner of revolt. 
The king ordered his brother, Abdal Chak, to take an anny and 
crush the rebellion. But die Saiyyid was not prepared for a civil war 
between father and son. ‘Will y’our Christ-like breath recall the dead 
to life?’ he asked Abdal. Yusuf followed the Saiy^y-id’s advice, came to 
Srinagar and was reconciled with his father. Later on, two other 
nobles. Shams Duni and Muhammad Maraj, who had rebelled and 
fled for safety to the Saiyyid’s house, were also forgiven. The peace 
of the kingdom was also disturbed by'^ the invasion of two pretenders 
from tlie Mir Shahi dynasty'^ — ^Haidar Klian and Salim Khan, sons of 
Nazuk Shall. But Miiliammad Kliaii Chak, a commander of the 
Kashmir anny, handed over his superior officer, Lohar Chak, to 
Haidar; and when Haidar was deceived into considering Jilnhaminad 
Khan his friend, he invited Salim to his camp and put him to death; 
he then fell on Haidar Klian and chove him away'. 

Saiyyid Mubarak’s object may also have been to keep tlie counUy 
united in view of the growing expansion of the Mr ghal empire. Mflien 
ni 1578 two envoys of Akbar came to tlic country, Ali Shah recei\'ed 

7 B.S., 2Gt, 
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them with honour and had the coinage and tlio Khutba put in 
Ahbars name. Kishtwar \vas twice invaded by Husain Shah’s troops, 
but though on both occasions Bahadur Singh paid tribute, no perma- 
nent control of that principality was possible. Ah Shah, who was too 
fond of polo, fell down from his horse in such a way that the pommel 
of tlie saddle pierced his breast. He nominated his son, Yusuf, before 
expiring. 

NASinUDDlN MUIIAMMA© V U S U F DADSHAll 

ciiAzi ( 1578 - 86 ) 

Yusuf Shah was destined to fail as a ruler, but as a prince he is 
one of the most romantic figures in Kashmir hislor)'. He was a man of 
culture, a scholar, a born naturalist; and he spent much of his time in 
appreciating tlic beauties of Kashmir — licr ^v'oods, meadows, springs 
and cascades. Along with his famous wife, Habba Kliatun, he is said 
to have discovered the beauties of Gulmarg. Habba Khatun is 
remembered as the best and the most popular lady of romance in 
medieval Kashmir. Zun, for that was Ilabba’s real name, was born in 
a village, Chandraliar, in the vicinity <»f lliu famous saffron fields of 
Pampur. She was beautiful and accomplislicd, witli an afTcclionate 
heart and a ravishing voice. Tliough bonj in a middle class peasant 
tamily, she received an excellent education fiom the family miiiilaci; 
slic knew the Quran by Iicart and could speak and write both Persian 
and Arabic. 

But her happy maiden life ended wlien she was married to a pig- 
headed fool, from whom she obtained a divorce. It threw her for 
.several years into misery' and unhappiness, during which she tended 
cattle on tJie hills and dales, singing pathetic Kashmiri songs of her 
o\\n\ composition, some of which are still very popular. Yusuf, then 
only a prince, happened to hear her and fell desperately in love. Tliey 
got married and lis'cd a happy life togelljcr. Tlie surx’iving composi- 
tions of this lad}' arc really peerless. Like her great predecessor, Lai 
Dfd, she has been fortunate in the fact that tradition has prcserx’cd 
licr name, her liislor}-, her .songs and her Sfiikai/afv (Complaints). Slic 
may be justly regarded as tlie pride of Kashmir womanhood. In her 
snugs she castigates soeietj’, because it was sociel)’ that had dcstro}e<I • 
the rose of her life. Her songs arc painful and touching. Her marriage 
with Yusuf brought her into prominence, but when Yusuf was 
imprisoned b)' Akbar, she took to the Hfc of a \\’andering jaq'irfi 

6 Our Litonlc-ilge <if Ilablxi Kltatiiu is Lascil on fratlitroii; sic Birbal Kailixn, 
TariUi-i Krt'/.nj/r, SO-OO (manuscript in the Kashmir Archaeology and llcsoarcli 
Lihrar)); Turikh-l llavin, 290-93, Vol. II; and Lawrcucc, The Valkij of Kihhuiif, 103 
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Yusuf Shah on Iiis accession had to face two difficult problems. 
The first was tlie expansion of the Mughal enapire. It was clear by 
now that Akbai’ would not tolerate any subordinate Muslim princi- 
pality within his reach; that die privfiege of having a walan-fagiv 
was confined to Hindu d}masties of long standing; and that tile 
honour of being represented by the heir-apparent at the Mughal 
coiu t would onl}^ be extended, if at all, to the Rana of Mewar. Yusuf 
Shah lived in mortal fear of tiie Mughal enipiie. He was equallv 
afraid of tiie gangsterism’ of the Kaslnnir nobles — their constant 
intrigues, conspiracies, faithlessness in general and theii- readiness to 
resort to force. The thiid difficulty was of his own making; though he 
could put in hard work during a crisis, and some of his achievements 
are really surprising, he was too fond of enjoyment and pleasm-es. 
He was quite incapable of becoming the hero of Kashmii- indepen- 
dence. This independence was the explicit desfie of his advisers, but 
he knew that they would have no hesitation in deserting him. Had 
Yusuf Shah gone to Akbar on his own initiath'e at any time when he 
had full control of tiie valley, he could have got the highest viansah 
for himself, like the Persian gm'enmr of KancUiar, and the greatest 
possible privileges for his people. It would not ha\'6 been a bad 
arrangement. But Yusuf took the wrong turn on all important occa- 
sions; the gangsters lost the independence of Kashnnr, whatever its 
value; and Yusuf’s end was tragically prosaic. 

The conquest of Kashmir appertains to the reign of Akbar, the 
Great. Here it can only be traced in the briefest outline. Even before 
he could bury his father, Yusuf had to crush tlie rebellion of his 
uncle, Abdal Chak. Then a series of intrigues followed; the nobles, 
led bv one Abdal Bhat, placed Saiyyid Mubarak on the throne, and 
Yusuf had to leave Kashmir before he had leigued for two months. 
The Sanq'id’s aims ai'e hard to understand, let alone- justify. When 
placed on the throne, he behaved like a saint but insisted on exercis- 
ing real autliority, and this was not acceptable to the nobles, who 
had expected him to be a mere figure-head. So before he had reigned’ 
for two or tiuce months, they sununoued him to a meeting to which 
he came overworked aud sick. He was induced to abdicate, and the 
nobles put Lohar Chak, son of Shankar Chak, on the tlironc. Lohar 
Shah Chak’s reign of one r^ear (1-579-80) vas economicaffi-, perhaps, 
the happiest period in tlic history of the Chak kings. Foodstuffs 
became so cheap tliat one kharwar (ass-load) of shall (paddr^ could 
be pmcliased for a copper coin, weighing one and a half iola; and 
the Lohar mund, tire big, cheap loaf of Lohars time, is pror erbially 
quoted in our days. 

On 3 January 1580, Yusuf Shah appeared as a supphkuit before 
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Akbar at Fathpur Sikri and Uie emperor ordered Raja Man Si'iigli and 
Yusuf Klian Rizvl to restore him to Iiis throne. Tlie Kashmir nobles, 
afraid of the Muglial army, promised to help him if he came without 
foreign assistance. Tlicy did not keep tlicir promise; still Yusuf 
decided not to come with a foreign army, and enlisting such troopers 
as would join him, he dcfe{ttcd his opponents at the battle of Sopur 
on 8 November 15S0. Lobar Chak was captured and blinded; severe 
punishments were meted out to his partisans also. During the next 
two \'cars Yusuf was busy in suppressing domestic rebellions. 

In 1581, when returning from Kabul, Akbar sent Mirza Tahir and 
Saleh Diwana as Ins envoys to Kashmir, Yusuf receised the envoys 
with grcJit respect and sent Iris third son, Haidar, a minor, to (he 
imperial court. But the envovs informed Akhar that Yusuf was behav- 
ing like an independent ruler. In 1582 Akbar ordered Haidar to be 
relumed as he u’as unfit for militars* sciviec and semt a fonnal farman 
to Y'usuf summoning him to the imperial court; Yusuf in rc'ply sent 
his eldest son, Yaqub. In 1585 Akbar sent Hakim Ali Jilani and 
Baha\Kldin Kamboh from Kalanaur to bring Yusuf to Iris court; I)ut 
the Kashmiri nobles gave Yusuf an ultimatum that if he left them, 
tlic\’ would raise his son, Yaqub, who bad IIchI back, to the throne 
and resist the ins'adcr, Akbars envoys returned after waiting for 
.some time. It was obvious that an imperial army would ha>’c to 
concpicr the country. 

In December l'^5, Akbar sent an army against Kashmir under 
Raja Bliagwandas and other officers by tbc Paldili pass. TIic pass was 
well-cliosen but not the season. Tlic Rajas amiy suffered terribly, 
uhile Yusuf, on Iris part, made a show of collecting In’s whole army 
though lie had no intention of fighting to the last ditch. Two secret 
cinissaric.s of the Raja succeeded in convincing Yusuf that his c-ausc 
was hopeless. So hiding the fact from bis officers, Yusuf escaped to 
the imperial camp. Ilis treatv with the Raja definitelv promised that 
be would be allowed to return as a ruler and the items of imperial 
control — ihaicl, shikar, saffron and stkka (mint) — were esplidtly 
enumerated. Tlie Raja’s armv rctiimed uith Ynsnf in its camp. But 
Akhar ordered A'usuf to be imprisoned and Raja Bliagwandas 
attempted to commit suicide. After he had been in prison for two 
and a lialf years, Yusuf was gwcii a mansah of 500 under Raja Man 
Singh in Biiiar. He died in Sciilcmber 1592. 

K.s S I R ODD IN Ml'II.\MM.%D y.VQUB SlI.VII (1580-88) 

When 'the Mughal army withdrew, the Kashmir nobles placed 
A’aqvih on the throne, and put the coinage and the Khuthn in his 
name. But both Ya<jub and the nobles ignored the pret-ariyus 
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position of the countiy, Yaqub sliowccl an intolerance towards the 
Sunnis, wliich, to say the least, was ill-timed; it led to a revolt of 
the Sunni nobles and Yaqub put Qazi xMusa, a Sunni di\ ine, to death 
because he would not change the form of the Frida v sermon. Repre- 
sentatives of the harassed Kashmir -nobles appealed to Akbar to 
finally annex the country, and a Mughal arni}^ under the amir-i hahr 
Mir Qasim and other officers invaded Kashmir in the summer of 
1586. Srinagar was occupied without any opposition and man\^ 
Kashmiri nobles submitted. But Mir Qasim was unable to subdue the 
whole valley against the repeated attacks of Yaqub Shah and one 
Shams Chak, who had also declared himself king. At times the 
Mughals in Srinagar itself were haid-pressed. Mir- Qasim, wliose 
political policy had been a failure, was summoned back and his .suc- 
cessor, Yaqub Rizvi, succeeded in winning o\ er the nobles. Shams 
Chak suirendered, and when Akbar came to Kashmir in the- summer 
of 1588, Yaqub also sunendered. He was kept a prisoner at first but 
was given the command of his father after his death. He was pro- 
bably poisoned soon after. It appears from the Baharislan-i SJiahi 
and 'the History of Haidar Malik that many Kashmiri nobles, includ- 
ing Saiyyid Mubarak Baihaqi and his son, Abul Mu ali, were brought 
to India and given emplo\mient or /ng/r-s. 

The annexation of Kashmir to Mughal India opened a new era 
for both. The Mughal governors may not have been always up to the 
standard, but the peculiar gangsterism that had prevailed in the 
countn’^ since the death of Hasan Shah was brought to an end. Some- 
thing was no doubt lost but more- was gained. The southern passes 
were opened, and the art-products of Kashmir could now find a 
woi’ld market. The views of the Kashmiris also broadened with the 
march of time. The unwritten laws of the Mughal empire prevented 
the Chaks from being appointed to high mansahs in \dew of their 
past, but there was equality of opportunities for Ka.shmiris and non- 
Kashmiris. And no critic will assert that the Mughal emperors failed 
to appreciate the value of Kashmir and its people. 
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I. THE HOUSE OF MEWA1\ 

THE RISE OF THE RAJPUTS 

The most conspicuous phenomenon of the eavly medieval period 
was the rise into political prominence of new royal families, which 
are collectively known as Rajputs. During tlie period preceding ami 
following the supremacy of the early and later Guptas, many foreign 
races, like tbo Sakas, the PaWavas and the Hunas had come to India, 
settled in the northern parts of the country, assimilated Indian cul- 
ture, manners and customs and got merged with the Kshatlriyas and 
other warlike elements. Tlie chiefs of theso new races claimed des- 
cent from the sun, the moon and ogm. Out of regard for their valour 
and tlieir devotion to neo-VaishnavIsm, the priestly class and the 
bards confened upon them the status of Ksliattriyas. As this new 
class enjoyed royal privileges, the title of Rajputs — Uajputm or 
princes of royal blood — ^^vas given to them. In course of lime ihc 
Kbhatlriya and llic Rajput became identical. Tliough it would he dull 
and tedious to trace the connecting link between llie outgoing 
Kshatfriyas and the newly emergent Rajputs, it is interesting to note 
that the Rajputs trace their genealogj' in an- unbroken line from the 
seventh or the eighth century. Tliis kind of supposed confimiity at 
least suggests, if it does not conclusively pros'e, that the Rajputs were 
the representatives of the Kshatlriyas. 

1 The follcrtving alihreviatlons have been used in the footnotes of this chapter: 
ALB — Anoap Ubranj, Bihancr. 

Annals — Annatf and Antiquities of Rajastlinn liy Col. J. Toth 

ARRMA — Annual Jlepoit Itajpulana Minaim, Ajmer. 

Briggs — TariXh-i rerlJita, 

BSS — Bomlxiij Sanskrit Series. 

BBI — llikaner ttaftfa-kadllhas, 

DIU — Dungarpur Bapja-ka-Ililurs. 

COS — Gaijakwait Oriental Series. 

CD — Elliot ami Dowson, Illrtory of India as Told h’j Hr Own 

Historians, 

ni — rpigraphta Jndica. 
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THE EXTENT AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF 
RAJASTHAN 

The land which the Rajputs occupied in northern India also came 
to be- called after them — that is Rajasthan, ‘the abode of the princes’. 
It comprised independent and .semi-independent jnincipalities, the 
chief of which were Maru, Mada, Jangaladesh, Ajayameni, Arbud, 
Mewar, Vagad, Devalij'a, Dhundhar and Haraoti, roughly corres- 
ponding to the modern regions of Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Ajmer, 
Sirohi, Udaipur, Dungarpur and Pratapgarh, Jaipur, Kota and Bundi 
respectively. These units assumed tlieir independent forms tlu-ough a 
gradual process of expansion and contraction. But on the wliole it 
remained approximately bounded bj' the empire of Delhi in the 
north, north-east and east, the jrrovince of Mahwa in the south-west, 
Gujarat in the south and Uclih, Dipalpur and Multan in the west. It 
is now enclosed \rithin the space- of nearly 8° of latitude and 9° of 
longitude, embracing an area of about 3,-50,000 square miles.2 
. Roughly speaking, Rajasthan in .shape is an iiregular rhombus 
presenting a great variety of physical features. The ranges of the 
Aravallis stretch from north to .south-east in the midst of the great 
desert of the west, the cultii’ated plains of north-east and the pros- 
perous plateau of the south-west. The river sj'stems of north-eastern 
and south-western slopes contain the rich vallej's and fertile and 
populous parts of Rajasthan 

These geographical features have, to a large- extent, determined 
the political boundaries and settlements of Rajasthan and affected 
the social, cultural and economic life of the- people. The hilly regions 
offered facilities for complete militaiy protection against attacks and 
provided strongholds for organizing defence. The desert areas also 
helped in securing refuge against the ini'aders. The physical sur- 
roundings of the region nourished a resolute, enduring and audacious 
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2 Tod, Annals, p. 1. 

3 Ibid., 7-15. 
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spirit, which enabled its inhabitants to hold out against their enemies, 
even when they were reduced to great straits. Tliis feeling of security 
— the insularity of Rajasthan — lias been the dominating fact of its 
hislon'. It is true that its liomeinnd as well as its border territories 
were often exposed to invasions during the period under review, but 
it is equally tnic that from the Arab invasions up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth centurv no invader succeeded in completely conquering 
it. The abundance of luxuriant vegetation, the peaceful atmosphere of 
the feitile valleys and producthe land of the plateau base also 
contributed to the cultural development of Rajasthan. 

nAJASTn\N AN’D IT-S NEICIIDOUnS 

Towards the end of the fonrtoentb centnr)- of the Chiistian era 
the empire of Delhi had been reduced to meagre dimensions, while 
the provincial governors or maqta% taking advantage of the chaotic 
slate of the countix', consolidated their territorial resources and 
declared themselves independent. Tims province after prosiricc 
separated itself from the Delhi siillanal. During this slate of rapid 
disintegration and reintegration, various Rajput clans, among whom 
may be included the Guhilols, Chauhans, Rathors, Kachlnvalias, 
Iladas, etc., who were exercising llicir political influence in (lilTcrcnt 
regions of Rajasthan, exerted their strength against the rulers of Delhi, 
Malwa and Gujarat, although they were then too disunited to 
establish an empire or kingdom of Rajasthan. Of course, rulers like 
Rana Kumbha, Raja Jodha and Rana Sanga organized powerful states 
of their ossm, patronized arts and letters and asserted tlicir military 
power against the neighbouring Muslim kingdoms and, later on, 
against the Mughals. 

THE c u n I L o T s o F >r E w A n , b r .s hxwal 

The earliest Rajput clan, which is said to have migrated from 
Gtijarat and dominated the so\ilh-westem part of Rajasthan in the 
seventh century A.D., was that of the Guhilots. Tlie importance of 
t^KTi Tftfs tltiC, in iVic fns\ VrMarictr, \.t> TAaVifl'Ay, fra- A 
the eight centuries during which India was dominated by Delhi; hut 
it also won honour and glors' bv the prolonged and determined 
resistance which it offered to Turkish aggression. 

In the illustrious d)’naslv of Mewar the name of Rapa Rawal 
occ\ip5cs a prC'Cmincnt place. Starling with the occsrpalinn of the 
terrilon' in and around S^agda, a small town fourteen miles to the 
north of Udaipur, he succeeded in capturing the fort of Chitnr from 
.Man (the last king of the Mori line) with the blessings of Ilarita, 
a Pashupata saint. He is credited In’ the Khijnti for having sneeess* 
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fully repelled tlie attacks of an Arab general, probably Junaid. After 
living a long life of heroic efforts to extend his dominion far and wide, 
he retired in favour of his son, became a Shaivite recluse and died 
at a ripe old age.'t 

Bapa's descendant, Kliumman II (a.d. 812-36), maintained the 
warlike reputation of his predecessor in the ninth century by making 
a common cause with the rulers of Gujarat in checking tlie Arab 
expansion beyond Multan and Sindh during the caliphate of Mamun 
Rashid.S 

During the four centuries that followed, the Guhilots of Mewar had 
occasionally to face reverses at the hands of tlieir powerful neighbours, 
the Ghauhan kings of Sambhar, the Pramara kings of Malwa and the 
Ghaluk)'as of Gujarat .6 Ahar, their new capital near Udaipur, was 
occupied by Vakpatiraja II, the Ghauhan king of Sambhar .7 There 
was also a temporary occupation of Chitor by Munja II, the Pramara 
king of Malwa.8 However, the Guhilots did not submit meekly but 
remained restive and gathered their strength slowly and steadily. The 
defeat of Prithviraja Ghauhan by Mu'izzuddin Ghuri and the weakness 
of the kingdoms of Gujarat and Malwa offered a favourable oppor- 
tunity to Jaitra Singh (1213-61) to consolidate his own power and 
shake off completely the ascendency of rival princes. He tried to check 
the advance of the Turks towards Rajasthan; but Iltutmish desti'oj'ed 
Nagda and this compelled Jaitra Singh to make Ghitor the scat of 
the government.9 

Alauddin’s attack on Chitor in 1303 has been described in a previ- 
ous chapter. Amir Kluisrau, who was personall}’^ present, says that two 
frontal attacks on the fort failed. Then, for some unknown reason, 
possibly an epidemic in the fort, Rana Ratan Singh came out of the 
fort, submitted and was forgiven. The heir-apparent, Kliizr Khan, was 
given nominal charge of Mewar, but Malik Shahin, the naib-i harbek, 
v'as gi\'en real administrative responsibilit)'. Malik Shahin, however, 
fled to Rai Karan in Gujarat, and Alauddin assigned Chitor to Rana 

4 Nensi’s Khyat, f. 2(1?) : SJihod Vatmhiwali, f. 7b. 

5 Rawal Ranaji — ri-vat, f. 5(b); Tod, Annah, Vol. I, 294. 

6 Dynastic Hhionj of Northern India, II, 1153-63. 

7 rritheiraja Vijatja, vv, 55-60. 

8 Chirva Inscription, El., II, 421. Chitorgarh Inscription- of Kuinarpala, Vienna 
Oriental Journal, X.XI, 142-62. 

9 Cliirca Inscription, w. 5-20, 28, 48; Ghaghsa Inscription, v. 6; Abii Inscription, 
V 42- Vastupala Inscription, w. 65-69; Hammiramadmardana, 1-11; Vienna Oriental 
Journal XXI, 142, XXXI, 142; EL. Vol. 16, 349; Briggs: Ferishta, Vol. I, L57, 207; 
Ojha, Udaipur Rajyd-ka-Itihas, I, 156-67; Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Rajputs of. Northern India 
(Ms.), pp- 38-39. 
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Maldeva, who had been in his service and was the son of Rana Ratan 
Singh’s sister (Brigg's Ferishta). 

\Vhat happened to Chitor after tlie death of Maldeva is not clear. 
Perhaps tribal jealousies flared up, and Jaisa, a son of the deceased 
chief, fled to Delhi to seek the help of Sultan Muhammad Tiighluq. 
According to the Rajput bards the Sultan led an expedition to Chitor 
but was defeated and taken prisoner by Hamir. For various reasons 
this appears to be quite impossible. \Vliat may be justly presumed is 
that, taking advantage of the dynastic revolution at Delhi, Hamir 
(1326-64) occupied Chitor, ousted the Chauhans and laid the founda- 
tion of the Sisodia rule there.^o Not only this, he also helped Devi 
Singh Hada to expel the Minas and occupy Bundi.H He consolidated 
his power and extended the frontiers of his kingdom, Ilis influence and 
leadership were recognized by the rulers of Marwar, Amber and others 
as far as Gwalior, Raisen, Chanderi and Kalpi.i2 He left a name which 
is still honoured for gallantry and valour of a very high order. 

Hamirl3 bequeathed a strong kingdom to his son, Kshetra Singh, 
who succeeded him about the year 1364. He worthily upheld the 
family reputation by capturing and annexing Ajmer, Jahazpur, 
Mandalgarh and Chhappan, and by obtaining a victor)’ over Dilawar 
Khan Ghuri of hfalwa. He also subjugated the Iladas of Iladavnti.t'* 

LAKHA (1382-1421) 

Laklia mounted the throne of Chitor in 1382. His first act was the 
subjugation of the mountainous region of Manvar and the destruction 
of the frontier chiefs. He vanquished the Mers and Bhils of Chhappan, 
defeated the Sankhala Rajputs of Nagarchal at Amber and captured 
the Badnor region.ts He maintained the traditional hostility towards 
the Turks. Luck also favoured him for during his reign silver and lead 
mines were discovered at Jawar, which substantially strengthened the 
financial resources of the state. Tlie wealth nf the mines was utilized 
by him in rebuilding the temples and palaces, which had been levelled 
with the ground by Alauddln Khaiji, and in constnjcting dams to 
fonh reserx’oirs and lakes. The Pichchola Jake of Udaipur was excavated 

10 Jl/flJwctftao/Tri Inscription, Chitor, V.S. 1493 (a.p. 1438), BSS, ^'ol. 23, 50. 

11 Nensis Khijat, I, 53. 

12 Ojha, Udaipur Ilajija-ka-Ulhar, I, 233-43. 

13 'Hammir' is the correct najasthan pronundafiOTi, but Penian histories ss-rife it as 
‘Hamir’ and this spelling has been adopted in the preceding chapters. I have witten 
'Hamir’ in the text but ‘Hammir’ In the footnotes. 

14 Kumldtalgarh iMcrlplkm, v. 198; EUinfft Inscrlplioru, v. 31; Jthacanagar Intcrip- 
lion, 119; Shn'ngirishJ lascripfion, v. 7. 

15 EUinga Intcripllon, v. 35, Bkacanoffir Jnserlplfon, 119, Chitor Inscription, 
V. 38; El., Vol. 2, 415-18. 
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during his reign. He is known to have erected massive strongholds and 
ramparts for organizing his militar)' power. During his reign, two 
important Sansknt poets, Jhotinga Bhatta and Dhaneshwara Bhatta, 
lived at Iiis court.16 

Of Lakha’s numerous progeny, Chunda, the eldest, was his heir, 
but on account of strange circumstances he had to forgo his right of 
succession to die gaddi. Once the Rathor chief, Rao Ranmal of 
Mandor, sent an offer of his sister for Chunda, tlie heir of Mewar. 
Chunda being absent at tlie time, Rana Lakha in jest remarked that 
such an offer could not be meant for an old greybeard like himself. 
When the harailess jest was reported to the croum-prince, he declined 
the match. Thereupon the old Rana accepted the offer on condition 
that the male issue from tlie Rathor princess should succeed him. 
Chunda willingly and selflessly resigned his birth-right. In recognition 
of the voluntary sacrifice made by Chunda in renouncing his claim 
to the throne of Mewar, the Rana conferred upon him the privilege 
of tlie first place in the councils of the state and authorized him to 
superadd his symbol, the lance, on all deeds of grant. The Rawats of 
Salumber, the lineal descendants of Chunda, long held this right in 
memory of their filial respect of the great hero.i7 

MOKAL (1421-33) 

Mokal succeeded his fatlier in 1421 at the age of twelve, and for 
a time Chunda conducted all public affairs on behalf of his minor 
brother with skill and devotion. But polygamy proved to he a fertile 
source of trouble. Hansa Bai, the queen-mother, watched the growing 
influence of Chunda with a suspicious and jealous eye; and regarding 
herself as the natural guardian of her minor son, she doubted the 
integrity of Chunda. And Chunda, out of regard for the feelings 
of his step-mother, retired to the court of Mandu, where he was 
welcomed with honour.18 

The queen-mother, then, invited Ranmal, her brother, from Mar- 
war to take up tlie reins of the government in his hands on behalf of 
Mokal, the minor ruler. Ranmal took charge of the adminishation and 
conferred aU high posts upon his own clansmen and numerous 
followers. Thus it appeared that Mewar was completely under tlie 
tutelage of the Rathors.19 

While Ranmal was attending to tlie business of the administration, 

16 Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 308; Ojha, Udaipur Tlajya-ha-ltihas, Vol. I, 260-62. 

17 Tod, Annals, 224; Rajputana Gazetteers, Vo). 11 — A, 16. Ojha, Udaipur Rajija- 
ka-Itihas, Vol. I, 265-66. 

18 Ojha, Udaipur Rapja-ha-Itihas, Vol. I, 271-72. 

19 Ibid., 272. 
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Mokal was strengthening his territory by waging continuous wars 
against his enemies. He undertook an expedition to Nagaur and won 
a victory at Rampura over Finiz Klian about 1428. He overran tlie 
territories of Sambhar and Jalor. He is said to have succeeded in 
inflicting a crushing defeat upon Ahmad Sliah of Gujarat. lie also 
besieged the fort of Jaliazpur and humbled tlie pride of the IIadas.20 

Mewar not only became a great power during the reign of Mokal; 
the period was also marked by considerable intellectual and artistic 
activities. Mokal repaired the temple of Samidheshwara at Chifor, a 
magnificent relic of Rajput art. lie constructed the ramparts .around 
the Eklinga temple. Tlie epigraphs of his time record benefactions to 
several temples of Shiva, Vishnu and Shakli. As a pious follower of 
Brahmanism, he constructed a beautiful tank at Fapainochan Tirtha 
and celebrated tuladans of gold, silver and precious jewels. The famous 
sculptors, Mana, Fanna and Vtsal, flourished in Mewar under royal 
patronage. A scholar, Yogeshwar, better known as Kaviraj Vaiiivilas, 
and another scholar, Bhatta Vishnu, adorned In’s court with their 
learning. He took a great interest in the teaching of the Vedas to the 
Brahmans and established a seminary for flic purpose.21 

Tmvards the close of his life, Mokals enemies became very strong 
and powerful. As the result of a well-planned conspiracy, when he 
was busy (juelling a revolt In the region of the western hills, ho was 
murdered in cold blood by In's uncles, Cliachn and Mora, the natural 
sons of Kshelra Sjngh.22 

KUMDUA (1433-68) 

Mokal w.'is succeeded by his son, Kumbha, in the year 143.3. 
Kumbha’s first task \vas to punish Chacha .and Mera along with their 
fellow-conspirators. Ranmal, the brother of Ilansa Bai, who had 
recovered the throne of Manvar with the help of Mokal, came to 
Mewar with 500 horsemen to avenge the murder of his benefactor. lie 
started with the Sisodia and Ralbor contingents in pursuit of the 
assassins towards the Pai hills. Lucfcilv lie got the cooperation of a 
Dhil chief, who enabled him to tr.ice the culprits in that inaccessible 
region. The zeal and intrepidity of his followers enabled him to c.apfure 
the offenders, who were put to the sword. Manv of their followers 
cither shared the fate of their lc.idcrs or fell into the chains of bond.ngc. 
The valiant Rathor look Chacha’s d.iiightcr to wife and rcscn'cd 500 

20 Mokal Irucripifoo, V.S, I4$5, v. 51; S/mngjrttftf Inscription, v. 14. KumhMg'itk 
Inscription, v. 221; Dak^nadiiara Imcription, v. 43. 

21 Shringifiihl Inscription, v. 16; Jaicar Imcription, V.S. 1478, KurrJjluiiffrrh Imcrip- 
tton, w. 22, 24, 39, 22.3, clc., El, Vol. II, 410-21; ZJtwcanagir I»ucrip<fon, OG-100. 

22 Ojha, Udaipur Rap/a’ka-ItIhas, VoL I, 278. 
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girls, who had fallen into his hands, for distribution among his 

favourites. 2-3 , 

Raghadeva, brother of Chunda, M'ho was assisting the Rana in 
conducting the administration of the state, did not like the idea of 
ensla\ing these innocent girls. He, therefore, removed the maidens 
to his own camp and organised a party of nobles to free the state from 
the growing menace of the Rathors. Ranmal, on his part, devised a 
plan to put an end to Raghadeva’s life. One day the latter was invited 
to a darbar, where he was gi\'en a robe of honour. As he was putting 
it on, his arms became entangled with the sleev'es, and he was cut to 
pieces then and there by Ranmal’s men.24 

The murder of Raghadeva sent a thrill of horror through the entire 
state and naturally excited the jealousy of the chiefs of Mewar. 
Ranmal’s o\'erbearing action was taken to indicate an attempt to 
reduce the influence of the Rana and to ensure the dominance of the 
Rathor bureaucrac}\ In order to remove Ranmal from his position of 
authorit}', Chunda was invited to come back to his land and save it 
from the clutches of the Rathors. Chunda started immediately in 
response to this invitation, and on reaching Chitor, he removed the 
Rathor outposts from the neighbourhood of the fort. In the meantime 
the chiefs of Mewar, who were jealous of the Rathors, hatched a plot 
with the help of a fair maid, named Bharmali, with whom Ranmal 
was in love. She tied Ranmal to his bed with his turban at a time 
when he was quite intoxicated; he was then shot dead by those who 
were apprehensive of their position and the future of their country. 
Thus Rathor interference in Mewar politics came to an end.25 

Kumbha s Wars and Conquests 

Having secured his power at home, JCumbha turned his attention 
to conquests. The warlike activities of the Sisodia house reached their 
zenith under him. The- contemporary inscriptions discovered at 
Chitor,26 Kumbhalgarh,2" Ranpur28 and literary works, like the 
EMingamahatnnjap-^ throw a flood of light on his exploits. He 
vanquished his enemies, reduced them to submission and added parts 

2-3 Vir Vimcl ^'ol. I, 319. 

24 Ihid.. 319. 

2.5 Xensi’s Khijat, IT. 148(a), 150(1)}; Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 221-22; Sarda, Maharam 
Kundiha, 58-65. 

26 Kirtisthamhha Imcription, vv. 11, 12, 18-23, 150, 187, etc. 

27 Kumbhalgarlt Inscription, vr. 262-64. 

28 Ranpiir Inscription, Bhavonagar Inscription, 114. 

29 Eklingamahatmya, Rajvarnana, w. 1-204. 
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of their territories to his kingdom. Places like Virndavati (Bundi), 
Hadavati (Kola), Chatsu, Malpura, Amradadri (Amber), Nardiyanagar 
(Narwar), Naraina, Giripur (Dungarpur) and Sarangpur were con- 
quered by him and then returned to their rulers, who acknowledged 
his suzerainty or at least remained within the sphere of his political 
influence. He annexed Sapadlakslia (Sambhar), Didwana, Mandor, 
Nagaur, Ranthambhor, Sirohi, Gagraun, Abu, Mandalgarh, Ajayameru 
(Ajmer) and Toda. Places which fell within the jurisdiction of hfewar 
but showed signs of independence, e.g., Yagnapur (Jahazpur), Yogini- 
pur (Jawar), Vardhavan (Badnor) and Hamiipur (Hamirgarh) were 
taken after continued fighting. Tliese expeditions resulted in the 
acquisition of immense wealth; Rana Kumoha won a reputation for 
victories over the enemies of his state and established garrisons on the 
frontiers of his kingdom.^O 

Kumhhi’s Relations with Mahca 

When Kumbha ascended the throne, ^^nIwa had attained to 
considerable power under Mahmud Klialji I. Malwa offered shelter 
to the chiefs of Mewar, who had some grievance or other against 
their own stale. Thus Chunda, A|ja and Mdipa Panwar were received 
with open arms by the government of Malwa.31 The growing power 
of Malwa naturally did not look favourably towards the Rana's asser* 
tion of suzerainty over Ilaraoti, Mandasor, Gagraun and other Rajput 
principalities of the border, which had once acknowledged the author- 
ity of Malwa. Moreover, Kumbha’s efficient garrisoning of his frontier 
outposts added to the Sultan’s anxiety. Further, a promise by the 
Rana to help Umar Khan to gel the throne of Malwa from Mahmud 
Khaiji was taken as an indication of hostile intentions of the Rana 
towards the Sultan. 

The leaders of both kingdoms made no secret of their ambitions 
and were in search of some pretext for open hostility. Tlio opportunity 
came when the Rana made a demand for the person of Malipa Panwar, 
one of the assassins of Mokal, who had soucht shelter with the Sultan. 
Malimud, thinking that Mewar was in a state of turmoil owing to 
the rivalry betw’ecn the Sisodias and Rathors, declined to surrender 
the refugee; and this refusal was taken as a signal for war. Immediately 
both armies moved forward and met in 1437 near Sarangpur, and a 
severe engagement ended in the utter rout of the Sultan’s forces. 
According to Rajasthan bardic traditions, which find confirmation in 
Ranpur and Kumbhalgarh inscriptions, the Rana burnt dowui Sarang- 

30 Sarda, Maltarana KunJilm, 77-84; Ojha, Vdaiput Fiojija-la-JliJiat, \'oI. I, 209-30S. 

31 According Ibe historians of hfalssa they were gi\-cn jagirs Hithin the state. 
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pur, captured countless captives, laid siege to Mandu and carried 
Mahmud as prisoner of war to Chitor. In commemoration of this 
victory he is said to have erected tlie triumphal pillar— Jaistambha— 
in the fort of Chitor .32 

Mahmud Klialji was kept a prisoner in Bhakshi for a period of six 
months, after wliich on account of tlie Rana’s generosity, he was sent 
back to his kingdom. According to some writers this was an act of 
misplaced generosity due to lack of political insight, because Sultan 
Mahmud after regaining his freedom embarked on a ceaseless war of 
revenge against Mewar. But, in fact, the Rana acted wisely as it was 
not possible for him to keep control over Malwa for a longer time. 

This defeat at tlie hands of Rana Kumbha continually rankled in 
the mind of Sultan Mahmud and he took full five years in making 
preparations to avenge the insult to which he had been subjected. 
There was some confusioji in Mewar in 1438 after the murder of 
Ranmal; in 1441 Khem Karan, the brotlicr of tlie Rana, was expelled 
fronl Mewar and found an asylum at Mandu; and in 1442 Sultan 
Malimud marched against Mewar. He directed his first attack on the 
fort of Kumbhalgarh, which was repulsed by a desperate action of 
tlie Rajputs. Having failed to make any impression on the fort itself, 
the Sultan led an assault on the temple of Baiimata, which v^as situated 
at the foot of the hill. The temple was properly ganisoned and could 
not be occupied immediate!}-; but after sei'en days of heroic defence 
under the command of Dip Singh, tlie temple fell into the hands of 
the Sultan. It was razed to the ground and the images were burnt to 
ashes. The entire force then moved to Chitor; but here tlie stubborn 
resistance of the Rajputs made victor}' impossible. After all the incon- 
venience he had to face in crossing the hilly tracts of Mewar, the 
Sultan retreated back to his own capital.33 

Owing to the repeated failures of tlie Malwa arm}', the Sultan 
began to feel that the attempt to conquer Mewar was a perilous enter- 
prise. The physical features of the region and its great distance from 
Mandu made the permanent subjugation of Mewar impossible. 
Mahmud, therefore, decided to change his plan of action. He gave up 
the policy of attempting to penetrate into the interior of Mewar, but 
tried to occupy the border areas of Malwa, which were merely within 
Mewar’s sphere of political influence. With a grim determination he 

32 Ranpur Inscriplion, V.S. 1496 (a.b. 1439), lines 17-18; Kumbhalgarh Inscription, 
w. 268-70; Nensi’s Klujat, f. 178a; Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 320. (There are pillars of victory 
both at Chitor and at Mandu. For an alternative interpretation see U. N. Day’.s Chapter 
on Malwa — Editor.) 

33 Ferishta, ^'ol. IV, 208-9; Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 325; Sarda, Maharana Kumbha, 
85-86. 
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led his forces in 1444 against the Khichis of Gagraun, who had 
acknmvledged the Ranas suzerainty. The boldness and vigour of the 
Sultan’s army brought success and the fort was occupied within a 
week'. Two years later he proceeded against the fort of Ranthambhor 
and put it under the command of Saifuddin.®^ 

Emboldened by-his success, the Sultan proceeded towards Ajmer 
in 1455 and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Gajadhar, governor of 
Ajmer. Saif Khan was appointed governor on behalf of Afalwa and 
the attendants of the holy place were resvarded. After the border areas 
had been brought under the control of the Sultan and his line of 
communication had been properly guarded, belter success attended 
his arms in his last e.tpedition against ^^andalgarh in 1457. The idols 
of the temples were os’erthrown and treated with indignity, and 
mosques were constructed from the material of the temples. After 
making necessary’ arrangements for the administration or the fort, 
Mahmud returned to his capital.'^ 

Relations of Kumbha with Cujarat 

During the confusion that followed the repealed and pressing 
offensive wars of Malimud, Sultan Qutbuddin of Gujarat marched 
towards Mewar at the head of a large army on the pretext of avenging 
the wrong done to Shams Khan of Nagaur. The Deora chief of Sirohi 
also attended upon Qulbuddin on (lie way and appealed for his help 
in recosering the fortress of Abu, which had been forcibly seized from 
him by Rana Kumbha. The Sultan deputed Malik Shaban to lay siege 
to Abu and band it over to the Deora chief, but the Rana’s forces 
rendered all his attempts futile. Tire Sultan, on his part, failetl to 
recover Nagaur for Shams Klian. He laid waste the Rana’s territory 
in his rage and returned to his capital.-'^ 

On returning to his capital, Qulbuddin received a proposal from 
Mahmud Khalji for joint action against the Rana; the two sultans were 
to ravage those parts of the Rana’s territory which adjoined their 
dominions. Tire suggestion of a treaty to this effect was fay'ourably 
received by Qulbuddin and in response to it the forces of Gujarat 
marchctl towards Kumbhalgarh in 1457. Afahmud, on his part, moved 
towards Mandsor in order to invest (he fort of Mandalgarn. From the 
account of Ferishta and the Kumbhalgarh inscription it appears that 


M .Xfa«{r.i ff. 13o!>. ITTa-b. liAh, Tfl/nil Wa/.ti, 199. cit<^d in ihe 

chapter in this work on *Tbe ImIqKTidfnt Kingdom of Malua’. 

33 Ferishta. Vol. IV. 214-15, 221-24. 

30 Ibid.. 40-11. 
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prolonged sieges and hardships exhausted the patience of both sultans, 
and they decided to retire to their capitals.'”^^ 

One cannot fail to obsen'e that in these wars Rana Kumbha 
generally followed a defensive policy while the policy of the sultans 
of Malwa and Gujarat was offensive. The reason is not far to seek. The 
position of the Rana was difficult because he had to face internal 
disturbances as well as foreign invasions; in particular the Rathors 
headed by Jodha were a constant thorn in his side. He could not take 
the offensive against Malwa and Gujarat, but it must be said in his 
favour that, in spite of these prolonged wars, he did not lose an inch 
of his pahimonial kingdom and that the contest was left unfinished. 
The hostile relations between Rana Kumbha and the two sultans were 
left as an inheritance to their successors. 

Kumbha’s Achievements 

Kumbha was not only great in war, he was also great in the arts 
of peace. He was an accomplished scholar, learned in sacred lore, 
a poet of the highest order and a pation of learning. He was equally 
at home in logic, philosophy, mathematics, political science, grammar, 
metaphysics and general hterature. The authorship of the commentary 
on Gita Govind, named Rasika Prhja, and the last part of the Eklinga- 
mahatmija have been attributed to him. There are references in con- 
temporary records which lead us to conclude that four dramas were 
written b)^ him. He had a good command of the Sanslait, Prakrita, 
Karnataki, Meclapati and Maharashtri languages, and made extensive 
use of them in his writings. He was an excellent musician and possessed 
a knowledge of the science of music, which was unequalled in his 
time. He was an accomplished player on the vina; his works, like 
Sangifaraja, Songita Mimansa, Sudprahandha and Sangifa Ratnakar, 
are evidence of his mastery of the science. A great scholar himself, the 
Rana was also interested in the promotion of learning. He extended 
his patronage to Atri and Mahesh, the celebrated composers of the 
inscription of the Tower of Victory.38 

He took great interest in architecture and was an enthusiastic 
builder. In spite of the pressure of constant wars, he found time for 
beneficent undertakings. He repopulated Vasantapur, and built se\'eral 
palaces, monasteries, inns and schools. He dug several lakes for irriga- 
tion piuqioses as well as stepped wells and reser\'oirs for storing water. 

37 Miral-i Sihimlarl, 148-49; Kirththomhha Inscription, w. 18-23; Ojlia, Vdnipur 
Rajija-ka-Ifihas, Vol. I, 202-3. 

38 Eklingamahatmtja Ritjvarnana, w. 172-73; Kirtisthanibha Inscription, w. 157-68, 
191-92, 
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He constructed Kirtisthambha in Chitor, a monument of his genius 
and superb architectural taste. During his reign the temples of Sringar 
Chori, Ktimbha-shijam, ChaUinmtkha Vihar, etc. were constructed; 
they reveal the art of stone-building, sculpture, design and execution 
in its perfection.39 

His architectural capacity was also manifested in the construction 
of a line of gigantic forts, which arc the highest achievements of his 
military and constructive genius. Forts like Kumbhalgarh, Achalgarh, 
Machan, Kolana, Vairat, etc. were constructed to strengthen the 
defences of Mewar and also to protect liis frontiers against the Mers 
and the Bhils of Aravalli. He also strengthened the defences of Chitor 
and built seven of its gates and a road leading up the hill. Numerous 
artisans were empIo)’ed by the slatc^of whom Jaila, Napa, Punja, Dipa, 
etc. were well known. The chief architect of the stale was Mandan, 
who was not only a qualified artisan but svas also a great writer of 
books on architecture and sculplure.^O 

It is a sad irony of fate that such an accomplished ruler should 
become the victim of a wanton assassination contrived in 1468 by Uda, 
‘the inordinately tyrannical son of Kumbha who boro wild ambition 
and passion. Such \vas the end of Kumbha, who left behind him a 
name which is honoured in histon' and is remembered to this day as 
one of the greatest rulers of Hindu India. 

UDA (1468-73) 

On his accession to the tlitonc in 1468, Uda found himself in a 
difficult situation. The nobles could not forget the murder of Rana 
Kumbha and secretly plotted to avenge it. Being helpless at home, 
Uda looked abroad for assistance to maintain his position. lie handed 
over Abu to the Deora chief of Sirohi and hestowed Sambhar, Ajmer 
and the adjacent districts on the ruler of Jodhpur to make sure of his 
help against his own kinsmen. The disaffected nobles of Mesvar, in 
order to get rid of the patricide, invited Raimal, the younger brother 
of Uda, from Idar to Mewar. WTicn in response to this invitation 
"Raimal reached the hihy region of Ciihappan, Uda tried to oppose 
his progress at various places like Jawar, Dadimpur, Javi, Pangarh 
and Chitor. But when Uda at last suffered a severe defeat at the 
capital, ho made off for Sojal svilh some money and a few horses. 

39 Annual Report of the ArclicerAo^ad Surccy of Irulia for 1907-8, 203, 211; 
Itiftonj of Indian and Eattem Architecture, 241.42; Cunningham’s Archaeological 
.SnrT<^ Report, Vol. XXTII, 118; Sarila, ifeJtarana KiimJtfut, 140-02. 

40 KirlhtlunrJtha latcri/rflon, 8-10, 31-42; Kxmhhalgarh ImcripUon, \-v. 181-2U; 
0]ha, Udaipur Rapja-la 7/;7uJ:r, S’o!. I, 308-13; Dr. R. P. Tripathi : Rajputr of Northern 
India (Ms ), 82-88. 
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Finding his position insecure in Marwar also, he left for the court of 
Mandu to seek the help of the Sultan of Malwa for regaining his 
authority. But the patricide, who was not destined to enjoy the sove- 
reignty of Mewar again, was sfa-uck dead by a sudden stroke of 
lightning. His reign had lasted only for five years.^l 

nAiMAL(1473-l50S) 

Though Kaimal had been successful in wresting the sceptre from 
the impious hands of his murderous brother in 1473, he was not 
recognized as the rightful heir to the throne by a certain section of 
the nobles. Sahasmal and Surajmal, the two sons of the patricide, 
were also secretly plotting to avenge the defeat of tlieir father. 
Another Surajmal, a son of Kshema Singh and a grandson of Rana 
Mokal, who had eflFectively brought under his swa)^ the distant terri- 
tory of Sadri, was also cherishing the dream of capturing the supreme 
authority for himself. During this period of crisis Raimal acted with 
commendable energy and ability. In order to meet the danger from 
his nephews, he strengthened himself by matrimonial alliances with 
his immediate neighbours. He gave one daughter in marriage to the 
Yadu chief of Girnar, and bestowed another daughter on the Deora 
chief of Sirohi. These early measures restored order in the state and 
re-established the moral prestige of the monarchy. 

But such alliances could not make Mewar safe from external 
attacks. Takirrg advantage of the mutual jealousies and quarrels 
among the members of the royal family, Sultan Ghiyasuddin of 
Malwa took up the cause of the sons of the deceased Uda and laid 
siege to the fort of Chitor. The Rana faced' the invading army of 
Malwa witlr vigour and courage, and compelled the- Sultan to raise 
the siege and return to Mandu. This was followed by an invasion of 
Malwa by the Rana, which caused damage and disorder on the fron- 
tier of Ghiyasiiddin’s kingdom .42 

To avenge these defeats, Sultan Ghiyasuddin sent an army under 
Zafar Khan to reduce the region of Mandalgarh. Zafar relentlessly 
ravaged the eastern part of Mewar, but the forces sent by the Rana 
and headed by the princes, Prithviraja, Jaimal, and Sanga and by some 
chosen chiefs like Ram Singh, Patta, Kandhal, etc., fell upon the 
army of the Sultan and completely defeated it.4-3 Another expedition 
against Chitor led by Sultan Nasiruddin, successor of Ghiyasuddin, 

41 Vaksliindwara Inscripltoi), V.S. 1543, vv. 63-66; Ojlia, Udaipur Rajija-ha- 

Itihas, Vol. I, 324-27. „ 

42 Dakshinadwara InsctipUnn, w. 68-71, Bhacanagar Imcriplinn^, 121; Uay, 

Mediaecal Malwa, 224. 

43 Dakshinadwara Inscription, v\’. 77-78, Bhacanagar Inscription, 121. 
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also met a similar fate in 1503.44 Thus the Rana walked in the foot- 
steps of his forefathers; he was prepared for the hostility of the neigh- 
bouring state of Malwa and carried on a constant strife with Sultan 
Ghivasuddin, whom he defeated in several pitched battles.43 

As to Raimal’s relations with the Lodi dynasty, there were a few 
skirmishes on his northern frontiers. But Mewar continued to enjoy 
evtemal prestige because of the absence of any paramount all-India 
power or a formidable enemy who could either interfere effectively 
or utilize the internal differences within the kingdom to Ins own 
advantage. Sultan Sikandcr was loo preoccupied for the affairs of the 
interior of Rajasthan. 

Though Raimal faced the hostililv of the Muslim states with suc- 
cess, he was unable to find a solution for the family feuds and dis- 
sensions which seriously threatened the internal security of the state. 
These dissensions centered round the ambitious plans of the princes 
of the blood ros’al. The four sons of Raimal — namely, Prithviraja, 
Jaimal, Jai Singh and Sanga — were characteristically brave and ambi- 
tious and had their separate dreams for acquiring the sovereignty of 
Mewar. Prithviraja had been nominated by his father as his successor 
owing to his great gifts and accomplishment; the title of ‘Maharaja- 
kunwar' had been conferred upon him along with the fiefs of Godwad 
and Kumbhalgarh.4G This aroused the jealousv of Sanga, who was a 
man of intellect and sound judgement. But the chances of Sanga’s 
.succe.ssion to the throne seemed remote as his brothers, Jaimal and 
Jai Singh, stood between him and Prithviraja. Sanga could only have 
the claims of these two princes pv»t aside if he won over a section of 
the sardors and thev pronounced Jaimal and Jai Singh unworthy of 
the throne because they were addicted to pleasures and .sport. His 
plan of acejuiring power also could not succeed unlc.ss Prithviraja, the 
lieir-designatc- of Raimal, who commanded the rc.spect and esteem of 
the nobility, was got rid of. 

Fortunately Sanga found in Surnjmal, a son of Kshema Singh and 
a grandson of Rana Mokal, another ambitious prince, who was tr\')ng 
to make himself the independent ruler of the south-eastern part of 
Mewar. Sanga and Surajmal made common cause against Prithviraja 
and Jaimal, and harboured designs of usurping the throne at a 
favourable moment. Prithviraja, on liis part, was making his power 
stronger by consolidating his authority over territories, which were 
under his conlrol.4' 

44 rwiihta. Vol. I\'. 241. 

45 Vir Vinod, I, 3.17. 

46 Bhatoruigar Inscriptions, 141. 

47 Sarda, ilaharana Songu, 15. 
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These dissensions for power among the four princes became an 
open secret. If tradition is to be believed, once all the four brothers 
along with Surajraal decided to entinst their future to an 02 nen. Thev, 
therefore, repaired to the abode of Charna De\ i, near Nahar Nagrk 
Prithviraja and Jaimal, who were coiifident of their position, entered 
the shrine first and seated themselves on a pallet; Sanga followed 
them and took his seat on the panthei s hide of the goddess. Surajmal, 
the accomplice of Sanga, squatted with one knee resting on the same 
panther’s hide which was occupied by Sanga. Before the disclosure 
of the mission b}' the princes, the sybil jiredicted the sovereignh' for 
Sanga and a portion of it for his uncle. This prediction made Prithvi- 
raja restless; he drew his sword and aimed it at Sanga to falsify the 
omen.-ts 

Plowever, Surajmal came to the rescue of Sanga, who lost one of 
his eyes in the duel. This story may not be accepted as historically 
correct, but it at least suggests that both Surajmal and Sanga were 
con.spinng against their rivals and were prepared to fulfil their ambi- 
tions by some kind of treacher)'. 

In consequence of these quarrels, Sanga went into e.vile to save 
his life and wandered about among goat-herds and peasants. Then 
he went to Ajmer and took seiwice with Karam Chand Pramara of 
Sringar. When his identity was revealed, the Pramara chief ofiFered 
him the hand of his daughter and promised him all possible 
assistance. For the other princes the prospects were not at all bright. 
Jaimal, who was insistent for the hand of the daughter of Rao Surtan, 
was killed by him. Surajmal wa§ compelled to leave Mewar. Prithvi- 
raja, who had been banished by his father, had to come back to 
attend to the businesses of the state on behalf of his father, who was 
disgusted at the declining condition of his dvna.sty. Unfortunately 
Piithviraja also met a sad end; he was treacherously poisoned by his 
brother-in-law, Jagmal of Sirohi. Under these unhappy circumstances 
VRaimal died in 1508, nominating Jai Singh as his successor .49 

R A N A SANGA (1508-28) 

It seems from the account of Nensi that the sanlars passed Jai 
Singh over and managed to recall Sanga, the e.xiled prince, during 
the illness of the Rana. After Raimal’s death in 1508, the destiny of 


48 Ibid., 13-15, 44, etc.; Ojha, Udaipur Rajija-ka-Itihas', I'ol. I, 331-42. 

49 Nensi’s Khtjal, ff, 4, 61(b); Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 351-52; Sarcia, Maharam Sanga. 
17-19. 
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Mewar came into the hands of Sangram Singh I, popularly knonm as 
Rana Sanga. Sanga did not find the throne of Xlewar a bed of roses. 
The struggle between the brothers had adversely affected the finan- 
cial and military resources of the state, and the sultans of Malwa, 
Gujarat and Delhi were making preparations to invade the kingdom. 
But the new Rana was well-suited to face the crisis. lie was a distin- 
guished warrior, an able general, an indefatigable organiacr and a 
calculating politician. By nature and upbringing he was ambitious. 
Not content with the traditional gloiy' and glamour of his ancestors, 
he further enhanced the prestige of his dynasty by rallying many 
rajas and rais under the crimson banner of the Sisodias. 

Snngfl’s relations with Ifflfiea and Gujarat 

Inspired by such ambition and determination, Rana Sanga 
opened his career with fair prospects of success. The internal troubles, 
which had been brewing for some lime in Malwa, turned to his 
advantage. Medini Rai, a Purbiya Rajput chief who had been instru- 
mental in securing the throne of Malwa for Mahmud Khalji II and 
who had been working loyally and faithfully as the chief minister of 
the state, came to be suspected by his master and the Muslim nobles 
for the simple reason that he was conducting the administration very 
efficiently with the help of his Rajput associates. The exasperated 
Muslim nobles and tlic Sultan made an unsuccessful attempt to have 
Medini assassinated. This was followed b)’ a revolt of the Purbiya 
Rajputs. Alarmed at the growing strength of the minister, the Sultan 
fled to Gujarat to seek the help of Mnzaffar Shah II. Muzaffar res- 
ponded readily and escorted Mahmud back to Manclu in 1517. Mean- 
while Medini Rai, after reinforcing the Mandu garrison, had gone to 
Chitor to secure the assistance of the Rana. The Rana responded to 
his appeal, and took Gagraun, Dliilsa, Raisen, Sarangpur and Chan- 
deri under his protection. Though he could not save Mandu from 
falling into the hands of the Gujarat army, he was successful in 
defeating a Malwa force which tried to regain Gagraun in 1518. In ’ 
the course of this battle Mahmud Kliaiji II was wounded and taken 
as a prisoner to Chitor. Owing to this victory Malwa lay at the feel 
of the Rana. But as its annexation would have given rise to serious 
inter-state complications and crcatctl dilRcult administrative prob- 
lems, the Rana very wisely treated the Sultan with Rajput magnani- 
mity and attended to his wounds in person. After Mahmud had 
recovered, he was sent back to Mandu; the Rana was content to fake 
his belt and crown as a trophy of xictorxv Kalpi, Bhilsa, Rantham- 
bhor, Sarangpur and Chanderi were sliced off from Malwa and 
handed over to their old governors, who acknowledged the Rana as 
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tlieir protector. Sanga also kept a son of the Sultan at his court as a 
surety for his future friendly conduct.SQ 

The growing influence of Mewar and the power of the Rajputs in 
Malwa was not liked by Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat, and he was in 
search of some pretext for a direct conflict with Sanga. The oppor- 
tunity came in connection with the succession question of Idar. On 
the death of Surajmal, his minor son, Raimal, and his nephew, Bhar 
Mai, both claimed the throne of Idar. Rana Sanga supported the 
cause of Raimal, while the Sultan of Gujarat supported Bhar Mai. 
The Gujarat army at first succeeded in driving Raimal from Idar, but 
in 1517 Raimal reoccupied Idar with the Rana’s help. In order to 
achieve a definite success against Raimal, Muzaffar Shah placed 
Mubarizul Mulk at the head of the Gujarat army. This made war 
almost inevitable. In 1520 the Rana invaded Idar, drove out Mubari- 
zul Mulk and, chasing him up to the walls of Alimadnagar, defeated 
the Gujarat army there. He plundered Ahmadnagar and Visalnagar, 
established his protege in Idar and then returned to Chitor.51 

Next winter (1520) Muzaffar Shah raised a very large anny, which 
some historians have put at tlie impossible figure of one hundred ' 
thousand horsemen, to retrieve his prestige. Tlie supreme command 
was entrusted to Malik Ayaz, the semi-independent governor of 
Junagarh. Ayaz mobilized die gigantic war-machine, which on its 
way ravaged and burnt Dungaipur and Banswara and besieged 
Mandasor. Here he was joined by Mahmud II of Malwa, who was 
equally anxious to retrieve his honour and recover his territoiy.52 

Undeterred by the fighting strength of the two kingdoms, Rana 
Sanga came forward with a large ariny and encamped at Nandsa, 
ten miles from Mandasor. His plan was apparently to wait and see 
whether the Muslim army would make an assault on Mandasor or 
move fonvard for battle. Meanwhile in the Muslim camp counsels 
were divided between Ayaz, the general of the Gujarat forces, and 
Qawamul Mulk, commander of the Malwa army. Malik Ayaz pre- 
ferred an immediate action against the Rana, while Qawamul Mulk 
desired to captm'e the- Mandasor fort before tackling tlie Rana. There 
was also a difference as to which party should take possession of the 
Mandasor fort, after it had been captured. Rana Sanga probably 
knew of the differences of opinion between Ayaz and Qawamul Mulk. 

50 Babumama, f. 205; Ferishta, II, 564; Miraf-i Sikandnri (P.T.), Vol. I, 166, 167, 
192; Midat Ahmadi, 105; Jagannath Rni hiscripfion; Baj Ratnakar, f. 32; Amar Kavija 
VatmhavaU, f. 30; Dr. R. V. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 105. 

51 Mirat-i Sikandari (P.T.), Vol. I, 140-50; Mirat-i Ahmadi (Ms.), 101-08; Amar 
Kavi/a VamshavaU, f. SO; Forbes, Rasmala, 382-90; Bayley, 252-70. 

52 Briggs, \^oi. IV, 90-95; Dr. R. S. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 108. 
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The Rana, on his part, did not desire a decisive conflict for various 
reasons. TTie policy of the Lodis in eastern Rajasthan had been hostile 
and Ibrahim Lodi was anxious to push his authority at least as far 
as Ajmer and Ranthambhor. Moreover, the situation in northern India 
was very uncertain as Babur Iiad opened his campaigns on the fron- 
tiers of the Punjab. It was, therefore, necessary for the Rana to 
maintain Iiis full fighting strength and not risk his men and materia! 
in a premature engagement. 

Since Ayaz and the Rana were both in favour of a settlement, 
negotiations were conducted in a friendly spirit. An agreement was 
reached according to which the Rana was to send a handsome pre- 
sent to the Sultan of Gujarat along with a son, who was to live in 
Gujarat as a hostage; lie also undertook to maintain peace and amity 
with the Gujarat kingdom. Mahmud of Mahva liad the satisfaction 
of welcoming back his son, who had been detained as a hostage at 
the court of the Rana. Tlie vagueness of the terms and Ihe c'asy con- 
ditions of settlement show that both parlies were anxious for peace. 
The Sultan of Gujarat took the settlement coldly as there was nothing 
in it for him to enthuse over; but as the Rana sent some gifts to him 
he was reconciled. It seems that this settlement enormously increased 
tlie influence of Rana Sanga at the court of Gujarat; tliis is provtxl by 
the fact that the Shahzadas, Bahadur, Chant! Khan and Ibrahim, 
repaired to Chitor in 1524 to seek the Ranas liel^) against the intri* 
gues of Sikandat, the crown-prinec.-'*'^ 

The Rana had Iiardly made his peace with Mahva and Gujarat 
when SuUan Ibralitm scut against him a large army under the general 
command of Mian Makhaii. Ollier generals — Mian Husain, Zar 
Bakhsh, Afian Famiuli and Mian Ma‘nif — were also associated uilh 
him. Tlie Rana advanced to meet (lie Afghan forec.s and won several 
pitched battles against them. IFc created such an impression’ of his 
power that Mian Husain Klian decided to join him. Tlien Ibrahim 
Lodi came to oppose the Rana in person at Ghaloli; the imperial forces 
were defeated with great slaugliler in the battle lliat followed, and 
they left a prisoner of the royal blo«Ml to grace the triumph of Chitor.^* 

Although Rana Sanga had c.stal>lished his fame as one of the 
greatest warriors of the time and had proved his worth as a ruler and 
a statesman, he had now to im-el Bahur, an adversary who proved 
more than a match for him. Babur’s conquest of north-western India 

53 Btiss’. Vol. I\; 96. .Ni/amyJdfn. Iir. I8t-91; Bajley, 277-78. SOIG, Dr. R. P- 
Tripathi, fltf/pfii* of Xortficm India (Ms.), 109-10. 

51 JlahuniOTTut, II, 561 an<t 593; Amar Katija Vamdmcali, f. 29{1)), VanuhateH, 
S. G-3, 64; Suryatamslui, f. 49, Vir Vtnoii, I, 354; Ojha, Udaipur Rajtja-ka-ltihas, V'ol. I. 
331. 
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and the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat made it evident diat a 
clash between him and Sanga was inevitable. The decisive character 
of Babur s victory and his military operations after it had shocked the 
Rana. He- was in search of some pretext for commencing hostilities; 
so when Hasan Khan Mewati requested him to support the claims of 
Mahmud Lodi, brother of Ibrahim Lodi, against Babur, Sanga readily 
acceded and lost no time in establishing control over important fron- 
tier fortresses, like Kandar near Ranthambhor.35 He also moved 
rapidly to Bayana and drove out the Mughal garrison without any 
diiBculty.56 Flushed by these successes, he then moved towards 
Khanua widi an iminense army .57 

Babur, on his part, watched tliese developments with undaunted 
courage and grim determination, though not without considerable 
anxiety. But as he was fuUy convinced that Sanga’s power was a 
great obstacle to his scheme of expansion in northern India, he began 
to make preparations at Agra for an onslaught against the Rana by 
enlisting new soldiers. As there was no other alternative for him but 
to fight to the bitter end, he carefully marshalled his forces near 
Sikri.58 The allegation of a breach of faith on the part of Sanga', or of 
Babur s failure to fulfil his promise of dividing Ibrahim’s kingdom 
between them, is not an adequate reason for the hostility behveen 
the two indomitable rivals.59 The decisive clash between them is ^ 
suflBciently explained by their initial successes as well as their opposed 
economic and political Interests. Hasan Mewati and many Indian 
Musalmans fought on tlie side of the Rana. The deadly conflict began 
at about- half-past nine on 17 March 1527 at Klianua, and for a 
considerable- period it appeared that the conflict would terminate 
indecisively. But unfortunately the Rana was severely wounded by an 
aiTow'and fainted. He was quickly removed from the battle-field to 
Baswa, while his place as commander was taken by Raja Rana Ajja, 
tlie Chunda of Halwad, who was adorned with the royal chhattra 
and chantcar and directed tlie operations. The advantage of fire-arms 
joined to the tiilughma charge as well as his superior generalship 
brought victory to Babur. Tlie loss of life on the Mughal side was 
terrible, but the Rajputs also suffered a devastating slaugliter.60 

55 Bahurnama, ff. 234b, 243a, 

56 Ibid., fF. 234-35b. 

57 The village by the side of the Fathpur-Sikri lake is still known by the name of 
Khanua. 

58 Ibid., f. 224a; Amar Kavya Vamshaoali, f. 80b. 

59 G. N. Sharma, Mewar and the Mvghals, 20-25, 27 

60 Babumama, ff. 243-50; Amar Kavya VamshavaJi, f. 31; Bhvikargita, f. 102; 
Mewar-ka-Samhhipta-Itihas, ff. 141-42; Dr. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms'.), 
111-18. 
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When Rana Sanga regained consciousness at Baswa, he learnt 
that the battle was lost. He vowed never to enter the portals of Chitor 
till he had defeated his enemy. In memory of the disaster he also 
gave up wearing his turban and used to wrap a cloth round his head. 
He fixed his headquarters at Ranthambhor and began to prepare 
plans for further action. On hearing that Babur was engaged in the 
siege of Chanderi, he moved to its relief; but while encamped at 
Erich he was poisoned by some cowardly conspirators, who were 
afraid of the prospects of a second sanguinar)' war. As his condition 
deteriorated, he was taken to Kalpi, where he breathed his last on 
30 January 1528. Ilis body was removed to ^fandalgarll, where his 
cremation-place, crowned bv a chhatri, can still be seen.Ol 

So far as the expansion of Mughal power was concerned, the 
consequences of the battle of Khanua were immense; the viclorj’ 
shifted the sovereignty of the country from the Rajputs to the 
Mughals, who were to enjoy it for over two hundred years. Never- 
theless, the battle, so far as the Rajput powers were concerned, was 
not so destructive as the battle of Tarain between Prithviraja III and 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri. Though it weakened the power of the kingdom 
of Mewar and lowered its general prestige, it did not destroy the 
grip of the Sisodias over their own kingdom, nor did it affect the 
social and economic conditions of life in the state. 

Sanga was one of the most notable princes of Rajasthan. lie had 
passed his early life in adversity and suffered many reverses in conflict 
with his own kinsmen. Nevertheless, undaunted by his misfortunes, 
he had eventually triumphed against his enemies, established the 
sovereignty of Mewar over Rajasthan and successfully established 
his supremacy over Mahva and Gujarat. In diplomacy and lofty 
idealism, he was a leader par excellence. One of the greatest warriors 
of his time, he also proved his worth as a ruler and a statesman. 
Though Khanua proved to be a tragic climax to his military career, 
he was, nevertheless, at his best when struggling against his adver- 
saries. Owing to his dauntless courage and love for his countr)', Sanga 
is still remembered as the champion of Indian interests and the 
protector of Indian culture. 


61 Alfcamama, (P.T.), Vol. I, 139, Bated Rana{{ vat, {. fit; Amar Katya Vamsha- 
cdl, f. Sib; Metiar-ha-Sarnkshipta Jllhas, f. 143b. 



II. THE GUHILOTS OF VAGAD 


SAMANTSINGH 

The territory now comprising tlie districts of Dungarpur and 
Banswara was known as Vagad in olden days. It was occupied chiefly 
by Bhils and to a small extent by Rajputs of the Chauhan and Pramara 
clans. Samant Singh of Mewar was forced by circumstances to migrate 
to Vagad and to set up a separate principality with its capital at 
Baroda in the first half of the twelfth century.i But his rule was 
short-lived. After a reign of about ten years, he was overpowered by 
Bhim Deva II, who established his sway about the year 1185 and 
posted his chief, Vijayapal, over Vagad.2 The fugitive prince, 
according to local traditions, repaired to the court of Prithviraja and 
died a martyrs death at tlie famous field of Tarain.3 

JAGAT SINGH AND DEVAPALA 

When the control of Gujarat over Vagad had becorrie lax, Jagat 
Singh recovered the lost power of his dynasty and reestablished his 
sway over his patrimony during the early part of die thirteenth 
century .4 His successor, Sinhad-deva, was a devotee of Shakti and 
repaired the famous temple of Jagat, which affords a striking example 
of medieval Hindu architecture.^ Vijaya Singh Deva, who succeeded 
his father sometime between 1234 and 1250, showed his devotion 
to Shaktism by offering a golden staff for the temple of Jagat.6 The 
epigraphic records available lead us to believe that the Chhappan 
area of Mewar also formed a part of his kingdom.? His son, Devapala, 
is said to have extended his principality on the north-east by 
defeating the Pramaras of Arthuna and Galiyakot.8 

RAWAL VIR SINGH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Rawal Vir Singh (1286-1303), Devapala’s successor, defied the 
power of Dungariya Bhil by sending a large force which attacked 

1 Boreshwara InscripHon. 

2 Virpura Inscription, V.S. 1242 (1185). 

3 Ojha, Dungarpur Rajija-ka-Itihas, 52-53. 

4 Someshwara: KiHikaumudi, canto 2, v. 61. 

5 Jflgaf Inscription, V.S. 1277 (1221). 

6 Ibid., V.S. 1306 (1250), • 

7 Ibid., Jhadol Inscription, V.^. 1308 (1251). 

8 Dungarpur Kliyat. 
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the pal of Dungarpur and destroyed it.9 Vir Singh was followed from 
1303 to 1388 by a series of rulers like Bhachunda, Dungar Singh and 
Karma Singh, who completed certain works of public utility in the 
town of Dungarpur, such as the construction of gates and tanks, 
extension of the town and the founding of villages. During 
Dungar Singh’s time the capital of Vagad was removed from Baroda 
to Dungarpur.io All these rulers assumed the title of Rawal and also 
retained the clan appellation of Ahariya to perpetuate the memory 
of their affinity with their original home of Ahar. In contemporary 
records there arc reference to persons of tlie ranks of Sandhivigrahika, 
Mahamatya, Mantri, Pandit, etc., proving that these rulers bad raised 
the Status of their small state to a position of preeminencedt 

Karma Singh was succeeded by his son, Kanhad Deva (1388-98). 
He is credited with having constructed some of the buildings at 
Dungarpur and a gate of the town.t^ 

Kanhad Deva was succeeded by his son, Praiap Singh (13984423). 
After a prosperous reign of about twenty-five years, Praiap Singh 
died about 1^ or 1424. That his reign was prosperous is well attested 
by his construction of the Pafela lake, the Patela gate and the founding 
of the village of Pratappur.J3 
GOPI NATH 

The next ruler of Vagad was Gopi Nath (1424 to 1447 or 1448), 
better known as Gepa. We are told by the TahaqaUi Akhari that 
Rawal Gepa fled away at the approach of Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat 
in 14'33. It further says that suosequcnlly Gepa repented and came 
back to wait upon the Sultan with befitting tribute.t^ As against this 
description of Muslim vicloty, the Anlri Inscription of 1468 mentions 
that Gepa attacked the Muslim army and repulsed it with heavy 
losses- ‘ITiough it is very difficult to form a definite opinion about 
the result of this war, we are inclined to conclude that the Rawal 
tried to win the favour and good-will of the Sultan by paying him 
tribute. This assumption is further confirmed by the fact that Rana 
Kumbha led an expedition against Dungarpur to have it set free 
from the influence of the Sultan.15 

Tn domestic affairs Gopi Nath's significant achievement was to 

9 Malagaon Inxcrlptlon, VS. 1343. 

10 DevJ ImcTiptlon. VS. 1453; Ojba, Dungarpur Bajyoka-UOuij, Cl-Cl. 

11 Jagat Jntcriplhm, VS. 1277 (1221); Badoda InseHpflon, VS. 1343 (1292). 

12 Karihad Deca Intctiption, VS. 1455 (133^. 

13 Pratap Slngfi iruertpifon, VS. 1450 (1399); Badca Kliyat. 

14 Bayley, IHstofy of Gujarat, 120. 

15 KurrijhdlgaTh Intcrlption, VS- 1517 (1460). 
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reduce to submission some Bhil chiefs, who had enjoyed independence 
for several years.l6 He was a patron of art and architecture. He 
caused tlie temple of Deva-Somnath to be repaired, the Geb Sagar 
lake to be excavated and the Geb Pol gate to be constructed at 
Dungai’pur.l^ He died in 1447 or 1448, leaving his throne to his ’ 
son, Som Nath or Somdas. 

SOM DAS AND RAWAL GANGA DAS 

Somdas (1447 or 1448-80) annexed the hilly region of Katara by 
defeating Bari)'a, a powerful Bhil chief of Chundawada.18 But his 
attempt to stand against Mahmud Klialji, who was on his way back 
to Malwa, proved unsuccessful. The Rawal purchased peace by 
paying Mahmud two laklis of tankas and twenty-one horses.19 
Similarly, the campaign of Ghiyasuddin of Malwa in 1474 resulted 
in defeat and disaster for him.20 He- died in 1480. Like his father he 
was a joatron of art and architecture, and several Jain and Vishnu 
temples were constructed during liis reign. The art of making copper 
and stone images also received due patronage. He encouraged learn- 
ing by granting lands to Brahmans, who were reputed for tlieir 
scholarship. 

Rawal Ganga Das (1480-97), after ascending the throne of 
Dungarpur, devoted himself during his reign of seventeen years to 
defending, the frontiers of his kingdom against his neighbours. 
Success attended his campaigns against Idar and the Bhils. By 
repairing old temples and granting lands to Brahmans, he gave proof 
of his charitable disposition.^! 

UDAISINGH 

Udai Singh (1497-1527), the son and successor of Ganga Das, 
was by far the most eminent Rawal of his dynasty. He was a brave 
warrior, and both as a prince and a ruler, he gave proof of his valour 
by participating in all the wars, which Mewar fought against Zafar 
Klian in 1488 and Mubarizul Mulk o£ Malwa in 1514.22 He also 
helped the Rana in supporting the cause of tire Rawal of Idar. He 
saved his kingdom with courage and ability fi’om the aggression of 

16 Antri Inscription, V.S. 1525 (1468). 

17 Ojha, Dungarpur Rajija-ka-Itihas, 66-67. 

18 Antri Inscription, V.S. 1525 (1468). 

19 Ferfshta, Vol. IV, 225. 

20 Eampol Inscription, V.S. 1530 (1474). 

21 Ifatin Inscription, 1536 (1480); Tahcada Inscription. V.S. 1538 (1481); Deca 
Som Nath Inscription, V.S. 1548 (1491); Kanha Inscription, V.S. 1553 (1496). 

22, Raimal Inscription, V.S. 1545 (1488); Rasimla, 295. 
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the Muslim generals sent against him hy Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat 
to punish him for being in league with the Rana of Mewar.2-3 Udai 
Singh seems to have kept pace with tlie warlike activities of the 
Guhilots by fighting constant wars against the sultans of Mandu and 
Gujarat in order to keep his territory intact. 

Udai Singh was not only a daring warrior but also a generous 
prince towards those who sought his aid. Bahadur Klian, who was 
driven away from Gujarat by his cider brother, seems to have taken 
shelter at Dungarpur. The Rawal treated him with chivalrous gene- 
rosity and helped him by intercepting the letter for help, which the 
Gujarati nobles had sent to Babur against Bahadur. But Bahadur 
forgot the valuable assistance rendered to him by the Rawal during 
the most critical period of his career and raided his kingdom in 
1526.2-1 Endowed with considerable courage and energy, he fought 
for Rana Sanga and met a glorious death at the battle of Khanua 
in 1527.25 During the last days of his reign, Udai Singh, perhaps 
to please one of his wives, divided his kingdom between nis two 
sons, Prithviraj and Jagmal; the former got Dungarpur and the latter 
got Banswara.26 This division made the small kingdom of Vagad 
weak and gave rise to unhappy quarrels between bis two sons. 


23 IHUory of Cujarot, 272. 

24 Iltitl, 272. 319, 339. 

25 Dobvrjusma, 573. 

28 C/iirngdon Insaiption, 1577 (1520). 



III. THE GUHILOTS OF PRATAPGARH 


KHEM SINGH 

The foundation of the state of Pi'atapgarh was laid under strange 
circumstances. The chiefs of Pratapgarh belonged to the Guhilot clan 
of Rajputs, being descended from Kliem Singh, the second son of 
Rana Mokal of Mewar. On receiving only a meagre jagir from his 
elder brother, Rana Kumbha, he forcibly occupied Sadri and a few 
villages on the south-eastern border of Mewar. But when the Rana 
was free from the preoccupation of punishing his fatlier’s murderers, 
he deprived Kliem Singh of his illegal possessions. This compelled 
Kliem Singh to seek shelter with Mahmud Klialji of Malwa; he tried 
to deprive the Rana of his kingdom with Mahmud’s assistance, but 
a stubborn resistance on the part of the Rana rendered all his 
attempts futile. Later on, during Uda’s reign, he managed to get back 
Sadri as his appanage, and he continued to exercise his authority over 
it till he fell fighting at the battle of Dadimpura in 1473.1 

SURAJ MAE 

After the death of Kliem Singh, his son, Sura] Mai, inherited the 
jagir of Sadri. Like his father he too was not satisfied with tliis petty 
jagir. His ambition was to estabhsh his authority over tlie south- 
eastern comer of Mewar and to make himself an independent ruler. 
He, therefore, made an alliance with Sarangadeva, another descendant 
of Rana Lakha, and tried to foment quarrels among the sons of Rana 
Raimal in order to create dissension wthin Mewar. When he failed 
to achieve any success, he repaired to the court of Malwa to invoke 
the assistance of the Sultan against his own clan. The Sultan invaded 
the Rana’s country several times along with Suraj Mai, but most of 
his attempts proved futile. The Rana’s position could not be chal- 
lenged; Suraj Mai, giving up all hopes of success, abandoned Mewar 
for good. He dishibuted the villages of his jagir among tlie Brahmans 
and bards and migrated towards the wilderness of Kanthal. Here he 
subdued the Bhils, erected the town and stronghold of Deolia and 
became the lord of a thousand villages. Thus the prindpalit)% later 
on known as Deolia-Pratajigarh, was founded. His death jnobably 
took place between 1.528 and 1530. Smaj Mai was eulogised for his 

1 Khadamda Inscription, v. 26, V.S. 1541 (1484); Ehalinga Inscription, v. 64, 
V.S. 1545 (1488); Nen.si’s Kfii/at, \^oI. I, 93-94; Vir Vinod, Vo). II, 1053-54; Ojha, 
Pratapgarh Rajija-ka-Itihas, 47-52. 
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pious acts, among which the construction of Sursagar and giving 
away lands in charity stand preeinmenl.2 

The early history of this state is full of internal conflicts and the 
unsuccessful attempts of its rulers to interfere in the affairs of Mewar. 
Tlie history of this region is, consequently, a dreary tale of conspi- 
racies and strifes. Tlie wars of revenge and intrigues undertaken by 
Khem Singh and Suraj Mai weakened the state to such an extent 
that it could never claim preeminence among the principalities of 
Rajasthan. 


2 Bitggs, Fcrlsfilfl, Vol, IV, 2-41; Xensj** Ktcyot, Vol I, 4-1, 43, 04; rratupgurh 
Beulva Kliyat, 1; IlarihhwJuin Kneija, ranlo 2, v\". 1-a. 1S-2S, nnlo 3, w. 23-51; Vlf 
Vinod. I, 338. 339. 341, 343. 344. 347, 31^ 319; II, 10.34; Ojhi, Prmpsftrh nai>ja- 
ka-lliluis. 51.74. 



IV. THE RATHORS OF MARWAR 


Another important clan of the Rajputs, which had migratecf to 
the western part of Rajasthan, was tliat of the Rathors. The origin 
of the Ratliors of Jodhpur, like that of other Rajput clans, has been 
a matter of controversy. Traditionally the ruhng family is believed to 
have belonged to the Gahadwal clan of Kanauj.l Anotlier view is 
that the dynasty of Jodlipur was connected with the Rathors of 
Badaun, the contemporaries of the Gahadwals of Kanauj.2 Nothing 
can be said positively about these views; but the significance of these 
traditions lies in the fact that the ruling family of Marwar claimed 
descent from Rajputs "of historic fame. 

the founder of the rath or dynasty 

The founder of tlie Rathor dynasty of Marwar was Siha, son of 
Set Ram, who emigrated to Pali, probably to carve out his fortune, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Pali was then an opulent 
and prosperous city inhabited by Pallival Brahmans. Being a com- 
mercial centre, its relations with the neighbouring tribes of Mirs and 
Minas were none too peaceful, and the raids of these tribes were 
a constant source of danger and anxiety to tlie citizens. Siha, at the 
request of the citizens, undertook the responsibility of guaranteeing 
tliem freedom from aggression. He conquered the area round Pali, and 
planted the first Rathor standard in or about 1243. He died while 
resisting a Turkish invasion Ubout 1273.3 

ASTHAN AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

His son and successor, Asthan, walked in the footsteps of his 
fatlier. A warlike and powerful ruler, he extended his territory in the 
south-west as far as Khed in the Malani district by defeating the 
Guhilots and wrested Idar from its Bhil chief. He secured his western 
frontiers by handing over Idar to his brother, Sarang. Like his fatlier 
he fell fighting against a Turkish army about 1291.4 

It is difficult to put the dates and events of tlie successors of 
Astlian in proper order till the end of the fourteenth century. 

1 Rai Singh Inscription; V.S. 1650. 

2 Reu, Glorias of Marwar and the Glorious Rathors, VIII-IX. 

3 mthu Inscription, V.S. 1330 (127.3), lA, Vol. <10, 141; Ncnsi’s Klnjal, ^’ol. II, 
266-75; Ojha, Jodhpur Rajija-ka-Itihas, Vol. I, 146-58. 

4 Nensi’s Khyat, Vol. II, 55-57; Ojha, Jodhpur Rajija-ka-Ilihas, Vol. I, 158-65. 
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However, subsequent events pro\'e that during the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries they continued their policy of expansion by 
fighting ceaselessly against their neighbours. Uao Dhuhar, the eldest 
soa of Asthan, for example, extended his possessions by bringing one 
hu.ldred and fifty villages under his control. lie captured Mandor 
by defeating the Parihars, but he could not retain it for long. He met 
his end while fighting against the Parihars in 1309.5 His eldest son, 
Rao Rayapal, again captured Mandor from the Parihars, but was 
destined to retain it only for a short period. By defeating the Pramaras 
he got possession of the Mallani region. He extended his territory 
towards Jaisalmer by killing Pharara, a Bhali Rajput who had put his 
cousin, Pabu, to dealh.6 His successor, Rao Kampal, also met his sad 
end in one of his engagements against the combined forces of the 
Bhalis and the Turks."^ His son, Bhim, pushed the boundary of 
Marwar as far as the l)anks of the river Kak by defeating the Bhatis,® 
but he died in one of his encounters with them.® 

Rao Jalanasi, another son and successor of Kampal, humbled the 
pride of the Sodha Rajputs, the Muslim governor ol Multan and the 
Solankis of Bhinmal owing to his military achievements, but he was 
also slain like his father umilc conducting his forces against the com* 
bined armies of the Biiatis and the- Turks in or about 1328.1® Rao 
Chhada, the eldest son of Jalanasi, crossed swords with the Bhatis of 
Jaisalmer and came into conflict with the Turkish governors of Jalor 
and Nagaur. Unfortunately he failed against the combined forces of 
the Sonigra and the Deora Chauhans and was killed in 1344.11 Rao 
Tida repelled the Sonigras, the Dcoras, the Bhalis, the Baluchis and 
the Solankis; and died a Jicro's death while defending the fort of 
Siwana against the Turkish anny.i2 His successor, Mallinath, who 
succeeded in recovering Maheva from the Turks, assumed the title 
of Rawal. He is reported to have held his own against the Muslim 
rulers of Sind and Malwa.l® 


5 BhanJatlar. Indian Antiquary, DccnnVi 1911. 

fl /A5B, 1919, G8ff, quoted from BamTjcc's Hedtctal Studies, 41. 

7 Banlddn^, Aitiliarik fjaten, Nus. 1614, 1072. 

8 Dayaldas, KJujat, Vol. I, 54. 

9 BanVirlas, Kfiyot, No. 7S4. 

10 Ibid., No. 766. 

11 Ibid., So. 7Si7. Reti, Clories of Hencar and the Chriout Ralhors, .VII. 

12 Ban1cida5, Aitilvuik Ijtslen, No. 1616. (.Vccordin;* to KJitisrau’* KlujyilniJ Futuh, 

Uai .Silal D<*\-a had difti in the tWctice of Siwana a!’atn<t Alauddin Khaiji on 
0 Srptemher 1309. But reference hire, pro1>ahly, is to a diffiTent for tl>e same 

fort — Editor.) 

13 Ojba, Jodhpur na/yo-ld-Bifio*, YcA. I, IKWl. 
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In short, the Siha branch of Rathors can be credited with deeds 
of valour and enterprise. They were not only able to keep their small 
kingdom intact but also successfully resisted the aggression of tlie 
Bhatis, Solankis, Chauhaus, Johiyas and otlier neighboming chiefs. 
The)' were gallant and active warriors and fought wars and met their 
heroic end in maintaining theii- independence. They also added 
Maheva, Bhinmal, Amarkot, etc. to tlieir kingdom. Like tlie Sisodias 
of Mewar, tliey carried on an incessant straggle with the rulers of 
Malwa and Gujarat.14 

RAO CHUNDA (1384-1423) 

It was Rao Chunda, son of Rao Biram, who rose into prominence 
by establishing his power at Mandor, which he had received in 
dowry in 1395 from tire Indas, a branch of the Parihars. He success- 
fully resisted the attack of Zafar Klian of Gujarat on Mandor in 1396. 
Taking advantage of tlie- confusion and disorder due to the weak 
rule of the Tughluqs of Delhi, he conducted continuous operations 
against tire imperial oEBcers and occupied Klratu, Didwana, Sambhar, 
Nagaur and Ajmer. By defeating the Chaulrans he also captured 
Nadol. He not only invaded the imperial territories but also tmned 
against his own brotlier, Jai Singh, and captured Phalodi in 1411, 
because Jai Singh did not cooperate with him in his expeditions 
against the imperial territories. But his enterprises entailed disaster 
to his life. Being jealous of his rising power, the Bhatis, tire Sairkhalas 
and the governor of Multan joiired in a coalition against him. They 
iirvaded Nagaur and treacherously murdered Chmrda in 1423. 
Nevertlreless during Chundas reign Marwar rose to a position of 

emrnence.io 

raoranmal(1427-38) 

Rao Chunda’s eldest son, Rao Ranmal, renounced his claims to 
the tlrrone of Marwar aird left his natirfe land for Mewar in 1408. 
Rao Kana and Rao Satta raled over Marwar during his abseirce. Rana 
Laklra of Mewar received Ranmal with honour aird gave him a jagir 
for his maintenairce. The relations betweeir tire fugitive prince and 
tire dynasty of the Sisodias were further cemeirted by the marriage of 
Hansa Bai, a sister of Rao Ranmal, with the Raira. Oir the death of 
Rana Laklra, his minor soir, Rana Mbkal, ascended tire throne at the 
age of about twelve years, and Ranmal was asked to manage the 
affairs of the state. He helped die Rana during his attack on Nagaur, 

14 Bankiclas, Mlilw^ik hatcn. Nos. 1671, 1063. etc.; Baylcy, IJklonj ofGujarnl, 14S. 

15 Nensi’s Khi/af, II, 87-93, quoted by Ojlia; Bankidas, Aitihauk halen, l^ns. 
637, 792, 6618; Vi> Vinod, Vol. II, 803, 804; Baylcy, History of Gujarat, 82, 83, 121. 
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Jalor, Sambhar and Jahazpur. It was also due to him lliat his brother, 
Rao Salta, was successful in keeping Mar^var, which then included 
Mandor, Pali, Sojal and Jaitaran, intact. With considerable valour 
and energy he reduced the Sonigras and the Bhatis to submission; he 
was also successful in his expedition against Jalor and he compelled 
the Behari Pathans to conclude peace with Marwar. After Rana 
Lakha’s death, he was required to guide the destinies of Mewar. 
He acquired supreme influence in the state and appointed Rathors to 
offices of trust and responsibility. Getting jealous of his power, the 
Mewari nobles contrived to cut short his career b}' a treacherous 
murder in 1438.18 

joDiiA (1438-89) 

The histor)’ of the Rathors of Marwar becomes more definite from 
the time of Jodha, who after the murder of his father quitted Chitor 
for Marwar. Jodha during his flight was closely pursued by Rawat 
Chunda, the uncle of Rana Kunuiha. He lost almost all his followers 
in the skirmislies that took place, and in order to be beyond the reach 
of his enemies, he went to Kahuni, near Bikaner, and Legan to enlist 
soldiers to drive away the intrudcrs.l^ 

For fifteen years he was engaged in collecting a band of trusted 
men. He first effectively utilized their services in capturing Mandor 
in 1453, and then brou^t under his control the different parts of 
Marwar like Merta, Fhalodi, Pokharan, 'Bhadrajan, Sojat, Jaitaran, 
Siva, Siwana, some part of Godwad and a large part of the Nagaur 
district, jfle extended his kingdom. by, vanquishing the neighboiu’ing 
chieftains, and carried his raids in the north as far as Hisar, where 
his progress was stopped by the Afghans. Out of this extensive area, 
he entrusted Sojat to his elder brother, Merta to his own son, Bir 
Singh, and Chhapar Dronpur to Mcgha. He allowed one of his sons, 
Bika, to migrate to the Jangaladesha, where he laid the foundation of 
the independent stale of Bikaner. By creating these principalities 
along tlte borders of Marwar, he secured the frontier defences of his 
stale.18 ■ . I ^ , ' ' 

In order to consolidate bis power,‘Jodha laid the foundation of a 
new fort and toum in 1459, and named It Jodhpur, after his own 
name.19 Under his leadership Ihe'politieal status of the Rathors was 

16 Nensi’s Kltyat, VoL 11, 95, 102, 101, 105," llT; Jodhjmr liajtja-ka-lOtyat, \'ol. I, 
37; BanViJas, AtlfJiojifc holcn. Nos. blit, 813; Ojlia. Jodhpur riOpja-ka-UUm, Vot. 1, 
219-28. 

17 Jodhpur Raitja^ka-Klujat, Vol. 1, 40, 41; Vir Vinod, Vol, I, 322. 

18 Jodhpur Hajijn-ka-Khijcrt, VoL J, 41, 42, 47, 41, 45. 43, cfe.; Ncnsi's Khyol, 
\ol. I, 19-2-96. 

19 Nensfi Kltpot, VoL II, 131. 
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considerably raised; even Rana Kumbha entered into an alliance with 
him by fixing the boundaries between Mewar and Marwar .20 Kumbha’s 
successor, Rana Uda, sought his help against his own kinsmen by 
giving him Sambhar and Ajmer .21 After a strenuous career of forty 
years, he died in 1489. 

jodha’s successors 


Jodha was followed by three Rathor successors, Rao Satal (1489- 
92), Rao Suja (1492-1515) and Rao Ganga (1515-32) during tire period 
under review. Rao Satal extended his kingdom by tire addition of 
Kundan, which he received from his father-in-law, Devidas of Jaisal- 
mer. He also laid the foundation of the town of Satahner. He was 
severely wounded in his deadly conflict witli MaUu Klian, the gover- 
nor of Ajmer, and this led to his death in 1492.22 

When Rao Suja ascended the throne of Marwar, the kingdom 
included Bahadmer, Kotara and Jaitaran in addition to the territory 
which had belonged to his ancestors. But during his reign some por- 
tions of this extensive tenltory were snatched by the feudal chiefs of 
the kingdom. The most important of tliem was Biram, who increased 
his power by estabhshing the independent principality of Merta. Rao 
Suja also seems to have come into conflict witli the chiefs of Pokarana 
and Bahadmer, who entered on the scene as rivals against his 
authority and asserted their independence. He died in 1515 at the ripe 
age of seventy-six years.23 

After Suja came his grandson, Rao Ganga.24 He allied himself 
with Rana Sanga against Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat in 1517; he 
also offered his help to the Rana in resisting Mubarizul Mulk and in 
getting Rao Raimal seated on the gadcli of Idar.25 Lastly, he sup- 
ported the cause of the Rana at the battle of Klianua, where two of 
his generals along with 4,000 warriors laid down tlieir lives for the 
cause of the Rajputs in general and of tire Rana in particular.26 

During the last few years of his life Rao Ganga devoted his 
energies to suppressing his uncle, Shekha, and his elder ^otlier, 
Birarri. Sheklia witli the help of Sarkliel Klian and Daulat Khan 0 
Nagaur tried to capture Jodhpur in 1529, but he was killed in a battJe 


20 Jodhpur Rapja-ha-Khyat, Vol. I, 44-45. 

21 Ojha, Udaipur Rajtja-ka-Itihas, Vol. I, 243. 7 . m .-q- 

22 Jodhpur Rapja-U-Khijat, Vol. I, 47-48; Bankidas. L 

23 JodJ^pur Raipa-li-KJwat, Vol. I, 58, 59, 62, 63; Ojha. Jodhpur Rapja-la-It.has, 

Vol. I, 264-70. 

24 Nensi’s KJiyat, Vol. II, 144., 

25 Sarda, Maharana Sanga, 79. 

28 Baburnama (SBL), f.246a. 
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fought near Sevaki, and his associates were forced to quit the field in 
1529.27 Biram’s patrimony, Sojat, was overrun and in order to humble 
his pride only the village of Bala was left to him for his maintenance.28 
Ganga, according to some writers,29 died of an accidental fall from 
a window in 1532, but the more reliable authorities declare that 
he was pushed from the window by his ambitions son, Maldeva, when 
he was in a state of intoxication.so 


27 Jodhpur KJiyaf, Vol. I, G4^ Daysldas, Khyat, Vol. II, 11-13; Ojha, Jodhpur 
Rajija-ha-Ililttif. Vol. 1, 277-79. 

28 Reu, Oorlet of Mancer, XX- 

29 Reu and Asopa. 



V. THE RATHORS OF BIKANER 


Bikaner is the most northern and the second largest division of 
Rajasthan. It is said to have taken its name from its capital, the city 
of Bikaner, i.e., the settlement or habitation (ner) founded by Rao 
Bika in 1488; others say that the spot on which the city stands was 
the birthright of a Jat, called Naira or Nera, who gave it up on the 
condition that his name was linked with that of Bika, and hence the 
word Bika-ner.l 

BIKA (1465-1504) 

The chiefs of Bikaner belonged to the Ratlior clan of Rajputs. 
Bika, the fifth son of Jodlia, being ambitious and enterprising, left 
his father s home in 1465, and led an e.xpedition into the region of 
Jangala, which was then occupied by various tribes. The tract that 
he chose for his settlement was weakened by the mutual wars among 
the Bhatis, Johiyas, Qaim-khanis,2 Mohils, Chauhans, Chayals and 
Kliichis. A band of trusted warriors accompanied him together with 
his uncle, Kandhal, and his brother, Bida, to conquer tlie territory .3 

Taking a straight route from Mandor, he reached Deshnok, where 
Kaniiji blessed him and predicted his future progress. Thereafter, 
Chandasar, Kodamdesar, Jangala and hundreds of villages around 
these towns fell before the advancing arms of Rao Bika. He strength- 
ened his position by an alliance with Rao Shekha of Pugal, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Fearing him as a formidable 
opponent, the Bhatis and the Jats measured swords with him, but 
they were forced to acknowledge his suzerainty. In 1488 he founded 
the town of Bikaner, which has given permanence to his name and 
fame.4 

He hospitably received Uda of Mewar, who, having been driven 
frorri his kingdom by Raiihal, was on his way to Mandu; the fugitive 
prince was allowed to live at Bikaner for some time. Rao Bika was 

1 Erskine, The Western Rajpufana Residency and Bikaner Agency, 309. 

2 The Qaim-lchanis were originally Chauhan Rajputs but were converted to Islam. 
They are said to have formerly owned the tract of country now called Shekhawati, 
but were afterwards dispossessed by Shekhaji, the founder of the Shekhawat clan of 
Rajputs. 

3 Bika Memorial Stone; Ojha, Bikaner Rapja-ka-Itihas, ^'ol. I, 109; Nensis Kliijaf, 
Vol. I, 239-40. 

4 Jaitsi-TO-chhanda, v. 48; Karmachand-a-vamshotkirtanakam Kaotjam, v. 124; 
Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. II, f.2. 
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also successful in defeating Sarang Klian at the battle of Jhansa. 
After the death of his father, Bika led an expedition against Jodhpur 
but it seems that his attack was finally repulsed. Thus through his 
dauntless -efforts Bika extended the boundaries of his state to the 
southern limits of the Punjab, including therein Sirsa, Ladnu, 
Bhatner, Bhatinda, Singhana, Rini, Nohar, Pugal, etc. He died in 
1504 leaving a territory which comprised 40,000 square miles of land 
and about 3,000 villages. His advent marks the commencement of a 
new dynasty, which endured for over five hundred years.5 
RAO NAHA AKD RAO LUNAKARNA (1504-26) 

Bika was succeeded by his eldest son, Rao Nara, whose reign was 
more or less uneventful. Ife died within a year of his accession, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Rao Lunakama in 1505. 
Lunakama was a powerful prince. He successfully fought with the 
neighbouring chiefs — the Chauhans of Dadrewa in 1509, the Qaim- 
khanis of Fathpur in 1512, and the Chavats of Chayatwada and the 
Khan of Nagaur in 1513. As a result of these conflicts he wrested 120 
and 440 villages from the Qaim-khanis and Chayats respectively. To 
keep them within their limits, he posted strong Rathor garrisons at 
important centres.® 

Having suppressed these chiefs, Rao Lunakama led an e.xpedltlon 
against J^salmer, proceeding straight to that fort with his army. The 
vdiole region round the fort was laid waste and the Rao’s armv 
seized a vast amount of booty. The fort was besieged with such 
vigour that, being reduced to extremities, Jaitsi sued for peace. The 
Rao treated him kindly and gave back the fort to him. Jaitsi in turn 
married his daughters to the Rao’s sons.7 

After this success, Lunakama, determined to bring the northern 
region of Rajasthan under his authority, occupied Kanlhaliya, 
Didwana, Vagad, Narhad, Singhana, etc., and marched against the 
Muslim mler of Namol. The chiefs of the neighbouring principalities 
became jealous of his growing power and joined the side of Namol; 
and as a result Lunakama was defeated and slain at the battle of 
Dhosi in 1520.8 According to Jayasoma, Rao Lunakama was a chari- 
table and righteous ruler and a patron of art and literature.^ The 

5 Bhaitlcamiha Prashastl Kecya. w- 44, 47; Dayaldai. Khyat, \'ol. 11, IF. 2, 6, 7, 
8; Nensl. Khyat, Vol. II, 198-99; Vh Vlfwd. Vol. I. ^38. 

6 Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. H, 7-8. 

7 BItha Sujo, Jaiisf-ro Chhanda, w, 65-73; DayaUas, Khyat, Vol. II, 8-9. 

8 Jalisi-TO Chhanda, w. 74-75, 91-^; NensTs Khyat, Vol. II, 207; Da>-ald3i, Khyat, 
Vol. 11. 9. 

9 Karmachand-a-COTTehotkirlanaham Kacyam, v. 153 . 
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author of Jaitsi-ro Chhanda credits him witli having satisfied poets 
and scholars by giving them liberal grants. He was reputed to have 
taken proper measures to extend help to the famished population of 
his state.io 


10 Juitsi^ro CUhcindtij w. 54, oo, 56, 62. 



VI. THE BHATIS OF JAISALMER 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE D II AXIS 

The oricln of the Bhati state of Jaisalmer is shrouded in fable 
and legend. The Khvats ascribe to the Bhalis a Lunar origin and 
consider them descendants of the Yadava dynasty.l Their ancestral 
residence was the western part of the Punjab, where they arc said to 
have founded several to\vns, each associated with some section of 
the tribe. 

In tracing the early histor>' of the Bhatis, several h^-polhc-ses pre- 
sent themselves, and we propose to select one of them, which rests 
on plausible grounds, in order to give a brief and connected account 
of the early history of this tribe. Although the ruler, who founded 
tlic dynasty, retained the epithet of Yadava, one of his descendants, 
Bhati (fifth in the line), who was a renowned warrior and subdued 
man^ neighbouring chiefs, gave the new title of Bhati to his dynasty, 
lie IS designated as Maharawal in the Khvats and is credited with 
having founded the town of Bhaincr in the Punjab.2 

CONFLICT SVITII THE TURKISH INVADERS 

It is likely that during tlie period of tlicir stay in the. Punjab the 
Bliatis came into conflict with the Turkish invaders. On being 
pressed by these invasions, iNfaliarawnl Devn Baj (eleventh in the line) 
abandoned his original home, and settled in the desert of the north- 
eastern region of Rajasthan, which has since then been the home of 
their descendants. In one of his exploits Deva Baj’ subdued the 
Lodra Rajputs, and captured the city of Lodrawa and made it his 
capital about the beginning of ihc eleventh century.^ 

Deva Raj’s grandson, Vacliha Raj' (thirteenth in the line), who was 
endowed with considerable courage and energy, devoted liimsclf to 
extending the limits of his kingdom. Vathha Raj and his successors 
measured swords with various clans, sudi as the Bhuls, the Channas, 

1 Tlie rcUtion |)<.'twccn ihc Yadiias of Devagiri ami Ihv Vailavas of Rapilh.in i? 
rml ktiwn. But it h not unliVely (hat they were K-latnl. for Iwth art Irnmii to claitti 
liwii desetmt froTTi Krishna, viho mlwl DvratVa. After U>c death of Krishna, the 
tribe nas dispersed; some memffers proceeitecl northwartls and others so'ilhwarJs. Aflc^ 
scseral generations the branches of the trilje rstahlhhed themwisrs in indc-ptwii-nce 
in their respective regions of north and south. 

2 Tod, Annali, Vol. II, 1176, IIST. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, 1199-1200. 
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tlie Barahas, the Langaliars, the Sodhas and the Lodras. They also 
strengthened their position by entering into matrimonial alliances ' 
with the- neighbouring chiefs.4 

At the time of Bhojdeva (sixteenth in the line) his unele, Jaisal- 
deva, moved by jealousy, eonspired to kill him; but since he was 
alwavs suiTounded by his guards, Bhojdeva was personally unassail- 
able. Jaisal, therefore, sought the help of iMuizzuddin Ghuri and 
successfully ousted his nephew from power, and occupied his throne. 
Finding Lodrawa (or Lodro^^^), the former seat of the Bhatis, ill- 
adapted for defence, he established the capital of his kingdom at 
Jaisalmer.5 

CONFLICT WITH KHIZR KHAN& 

ALAUDDIN KHALJI 

About 1200 Kailan (1200-1218) was tlie ruler of Jaisalmer. He 
repulsed an im'asion led by Kliizr Klian, a Baluchi chief who, having 
crossed the Indus, had entered Khadala. One of Kailan s descendants, 
Kama Singh, protected Bhagwati Das Jliala from Izzuddin, the 
governor of Nagaur, who wanted to compel the Rajput chief to give 
the hand of his Ijeautiful daughter to him. Kama Singh attacked 
Nagaur and defeated and killed the governor.6 

Concerning the history of the Delhi sultans, lefererice is made by 
the Rajput chronicles to the campaign of Alauddin Khalji in the time 
of Maharawal Jait Singh I, who ascended the throne of Jaisalmer in 
127G. The Sultan is said to hai'e invaded Mando/', how u'here Rana 
Rupsi fled to seek shelter in Jaisalmer. This led prince Mulraj to 
plunder the imperial treasure while on its way from Bhaklcarkot to 
Delhi, and the Sultan v'as jDiovoked to diverting a part of his anny 
to Jaisalmer. The Maharawal stood a prolonged siege which, accord- 
ing to Nensi, lasted for about twelve years (1300-12). This brought 
untold suffering to the garrison owing to the scarcity of food and 
provisions. In sheer desperation the Rajput ladies performed jauhar 
and the soldiers led by Mulraj and his brother, Ratan Singh, rushed 
out of die fort and died fighting to tire last man. Jaisalmer remained 
in the hands of the Turks for die next two i^ears. In the end it was 
restored by Nasiruddin Khan to Maharawal Ghadsi.7 

4 Bhalti Kavija, vv. S7, 114, 130, 184; Tod, Annals, I'ol. II, 1201. 

5 Bhalti Kavya, w. 205, 206, etc; Jaisalmer Klujat; Tod, Annals, \ ol. 11, 1204. 

6 Tod, Annals, Vol. IT, 1210. 

7 Nensi, Khtjal, Voi II, 295, 482 (Kashi ed.); Tod, Annals, Vol. II, 1216. 

(The Rajput traditions seem to confuse the siege of Jaisalmer with the siege of 
Siwana, which (according to the poet Khusrau) lasted for about seven years. The 
Persian records are silent about Jaisalmer — Eurron.) 
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CONFLICT WITH NEIGHBOURING CLANS 

After the death of ^^ahara\val Jait Singh, a number of rulers 
ascended the throne of Jaisalmcr. Most of them were involved in 
local conilicts with the neighbouring clans of the north and north* 
west and the rulers of Multan and Amarkut. An instance in noinl is 
that of Maharawal Vairsi U396-1448), who helped Rao Jodha, tlie 
founder of Jodhpur, to recover his patrimony near about Mandor, 
which had been seized by the state of Mewar.8 Ilis successor, 
Chachak 11 (l‘148-62), fought with the Langah chief of Multan and 
lost his life during the struggle.’^ lie was succeeded by his son, Devi 
Das, who ruled till 1497. He was engaged in a struggle with Rao 
Rika and interfered with the latter's efforts in consolidating his power 
at Bikaner.JO During the time of his successor, Jait Singu II (1497- 
1529), the state of Bikaner became aggressive. Tlic Rao of Bikaner 
attacked Jaisalmcr, plundered the state extensively, not even sparing 
the capital, but in the end came to terms.H 

The Dhatis, as a tribe, spread over an extensive belt of southern 
Punjab and north-western Rajasthan, including Jaisalmer, Dhawalpur, 
Bhatner, Nariana and Dayana. Some of its leading chiefs were valiant 
fighters and displayed extraordinary' vigour and intrepidity In dealing 
with their foes. They were patrons of public uorks. In tlie course 
of their long prcdomincnce of about four centuries, varioas temples 
and lakes were constructed. The famous temple of Lakshminatli and 
that of the Sun-god of Jaisalmcr are ascribed to Rao Lakshmana and 
Rao Vairsi. Similarly, Jaisaldcva, Ghadsi and Jaitsi constructed the 
dams of the lakes of Jaisalsar, Ghadsisar and Jaitbundh respectively. 
It was through their efforts that it became possible to consolidate and 
sustain local independence.^^ 


8 VairH Inscription, V.S. 14&3. 1497. 

9 Chachak InscrtpHon, V.S. 1318. 

10 Jaisalmer Khyat. 

11 Cahalot, Rajpuiana-ka-Iiihas, 668. 

12 Bhatti Kavya, w, 87-2-30. 



VII. THE CHAUHAN5 OF AJAIER 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHAUHAMS 

In some respects itie Chauhan tribe of the Rajputs is the most 
important, both for its I’alour and the extent of its expansion. But to 
have a correct idea of this famous tribe with its clans and sub-clans 
in the history of Rajasthan, we must survey its fortunes from the 
period preceding the Ghurian invasion. The story has been partly 
told in a previous chapter but it will bear retelling. 

There were a number of Chauhan dynasties ruling in different 
tracts with their headquarters at Sambhar, Ranthambhor, Bhragu- 
kachcha, Nadol, Jalor, etc. Of these the Chauhans of Sambhar were 
the most important. Their cradle-land was Sapadalaksha or the 
region of Sambhar and Nagaur to which they might have migrated 
from trans-Hindustan (modern Uttar Pradesh). One of tlieir chiefs, 
Samanta, came to a region where his services proved effective in 
stemming the tide of Arab expansion. Rising into influence and power 
during the regime of the Pratihars as their feudatories, one of their 
chiefs, Vigraharaja II, struck for independence about 973.1 From 
that time onwards their progress was steady. By the close of the 
eleventh centiir)' they had established and fortified themselves effec- 
tively at Ajmei", the heart of Rajasthan. By 1164 eastern Punjab, 
Rewari, and north-eastern Rajasthan were under, the suzerainty of 
the Chauhans. Their kingdom virtually extended to the foot of the 
Himalayas and thus they became the gate-keepei's of the western 
plains of northern India and formed a barrier between the GhaznaA'id 
state of the Punjab and Rajasthan.2 

PRITHVIRAJA III 

The glory of the Chauhans rose to its height under Prithviraja III 
(1180-92), who played a .conspicuous part in the history, of India on 
the eve of the Ghurid conquest. From 1180 when he took the reins of 
government in his hands, he was engaged in a number of wars. After 
defeating his rival, Nagaquna, and making his position strong in his 

1 Harsha Inscription, vv. 11, 25; Bijolit/an Inscription, vv. 10-2o; llnmmirmaha- 
kavija. Canto I, vv. 1-20, Canto II, vv. 1-30; Pritlwirajavijaijo, Canto I, v\'. 30-70; 
El; II, 116-27; El, XXVI, 84-112; Dynastic History of Northern India, II, 1069-76; 
Dasharath Sharma, Earlij Chauhan Dynasties, 24-71. 

2 Prithvirajavijatja, X-XII; Dr. R. P. Tripalhi; Rajputs of Northern India, (Ms.). 3. 
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homeland, he entered upon a career of conquests and exploits, llie 
Bhandanakas were the first to meet the brunt of his attacks; they 
were subdued and their territor)' was annexed. It included the area 
comprising the villages of Rewari tahsi!, and Bhiwani and a part on 
the Alwar side."^ Next he turned his arms against Parmardin, the 
Chandel chicM Tlic Chalukvan and Chauhan rivalry took a serious 
turn during his time, but neither of them could claim a decisive vic- 
tors- over the olher.5 

Tradition speaks also of the opening of hostility between Jaya- 
chandra of Kanauj and Pritlu'iraja. Both were ambitions of attaining 
to fame as conquerors, and their mutual rivalry made them sworn 
and implacable enemies. The well-known affair of Sanyogita's abduc- 
tion by Prithviraja, if true, would have accentuated this rivalrx' and 
paved the u’ay for the destruction of both. The political relations 
between the Chaubans, on the one hand, and the Chandels and 
Gahadwals on the other, were seriously strained; and most likely a 
serious conflict would have followed but for the invasion of India by 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri. Other Hindu kingdoms of northern India were 
also passing through similar phases; .they were preoccupied cither 
with the suppression of internal disorder or had to meet the attack of 
neigh!)ouring slates.® 

Taking advantage of the strained relations of the Chaulmns with 
the Chalukyas on the one hand and with the Gahadwals on the other, 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri, who had already conquered the Ghaznavid 
kingdom of the Punjab, first occupied Slullan and Uchh and, making 
them as a sort of britlgehead, ads-anc-etl towards Gujarat through 
Kiradu and Nadol in 1178J Tlic Ghurian arms sustained a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Chalukyas; but Prithviraja, who could 
have intcrs'cned decisively on the Rajput .side, preferred to remain a 
passive spectator, calculating WTOnglv that the conflict between the 
Chalukyans and the Ghurians would lead to the dcstniction of both 
parties and leave him supreme. Tliis attitude was extrcmelv short- 
sighted, for, as suhseejuent events were to show, the unwise polics- of 
Prithviraja III proved detrimental Imlli to the cause of Indian liberty 
and to Chauhan glor)*. 


n Dr. Da«}iratlj Shamus Fjitlij Cttaulmn DynaUkt, “A 

4 rranljarulliachinlamani, Sin^ni Jam Cmnlha/nahi. I, UTiO, HI. V, (XppefldiO- 

5 KhiraiarfflclictiitpailmaU, v. 1244. 

6 Ftithtirai'ici]aija, X, 2; XII, I->}S, rrUhcirajtt Iliitn. Somaijiit, .\LS'-L 
LX-LXl; Dr, R. P. Tripathl, RaiptiU of SortJt^m l/tdia (Ms.), 7. 

7 Tobaqaf-i .Ymirl, 449-51 (n3>Trtv); Tarlth-t FerUliia (BrJ!;!;*), 1. 169. 
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MV‘iZZUDDIN’s attacks and the loss of AJMER 

With an intelligent grasp of the existing political situation in the 
northern India, Mu‘izzuddin led his first attack against Prithviraja in 
1191 and met the Chauhan forces at Tarain. The fight began with 
the Chauhan charge on the right and left flanks of the Ghurian army 
and resulted in its decisive defeat.^ But this victory meant only a 
temporary success. Prithviraja seems to have overestimated its signi- 
ficance, while Mu'izzuddin strove hard to prepare a second armv. So 
he came again with an arm\% which some historians have put at the 
impossible figure of 1,20,000, to the same battle-field and avenged 
his former defeat bv' taking the Rajputs bv suiprise.9 This time the 
Rajputs were completelv routed. The contest not onh' led to the down- 
fall of the Chauhan power, but it also ^'irtually ended tlie age of 
chivalry and heroism for which the Rajputs were reputed. The victorv 
of Tarain was followed by the fall of Ajmer and Delhi. to 

The polic\' of the Turkish rulers of allowing Prithviraja s nephew 
to rule at Ajmer as their vassal was resented by Hari Raja, the brother 
of Prithviraja. Hari Raja had neither the ability nor the character to 
be an effective leader of the Chauhans. He cajjtured Ajmer in 1194 
but failed to retain it; and in despair and anguish he stupidly com- 
mitted self-immolation along with his followers. The invasions of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri tore the political map of northern India of the 
twelfth century into shreds. No other invader since the days of 
Alexander had succeeded in influencing the histor\r of this country 
to the same extent as Mu'izzuddin Ghuri. The second battle of Tp'ain 
in 1192 and the capture of Ajmer in 1194 produced changes at^nce 
kaleidoscopic and cataclysmic. Within ten years of the second battle 
of Tarain the advance of the Turkish arms made their influence felt 
from Anhilwara in Gujarat to Nadiva in Bengal. The disappearance 
of the Chauhan kingdoms of Ajmer and Delhi gave a stunning blow 
to the prestige and power of the Rajputs, and destroyed the cobweb 
of Rajput d\nastic imperialism from one end of northern India to 
the other.ll 

Though Ajmer was lost, the Chauhans remained a powerful clan 
in Rajasthan. The\' were still masters of Ranthambhor and of the 
area covered by Sambhar, Nadol, Jalor, Sachor, Bundi and Kotah. If 

8 Tah(iqat~i Na.firi (Raverty). 455-60. 

9 rrahandlmchinlammii, Singhvi Jain Granlhamala. X, 4o: 

PiirafanpriihancUtasangraha, Singhci Granihamala,- 116-18; IJammiimahakaiAja. 

Canto III, vv. 1-72. 

10 Ta\ul Ma’asir, ED, II, 215; De, Tahaqat-i Akhari, I. 89. 

11 Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Rajputx of Korthern India, 11-12. 
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the resources of these principalities could be fully mobilised and con- 
centrated against the Turkish im'aders by a warlike and able leader, 
there was every chance of recovering the lost prestige of the Rajputs. 
But since these principalities im’olved themselves in family feuds, they 
remained weak and helpless. 



VIII. THE CHAUHANS OF NADOL 


Lakshmana, sox of Vakpatiiuja, was the founder of the principality 
of the Chauhans of Nadol. He made himself master of Nadol during 
the disorders that followed the death of the Chavda Raja, Samant 
Singh, in 960. He was a very brave ruler and extended his territory 
up to the present district of Jodhpur. He died about 983.1 He was 
followed by Sobhita, Balaraja, Maliendra, Aliila, Balprasada, Prithvi- 
pala, etc., who, like otlier Chaulians, maintained their position bv 
undertaking wars against the rulers of Malwa and Gujarat. Ahila, 
for example, defeated the forces of Bhimdeva of Gujarat and cut off 
with his own hand the head of Sadha, the general of Bhoj of Malwa. 
He seems to have come into conflict with tlie army of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni when he pressed through Nadol and Anhilwara in the 
expedition against Somnath in 1024. Similarl)’^ one of the descendants 
of this branch, Prithvipala, defeated Kama of Gujarat.2 

But it seems that three or four generations later, in the time of 
Asraj, Alhan and KeUian, the Nadol branch of Chauhans grew weak 
and acknowledged the suzerainty of the Solankis of Gujarat. Kelhan 
in 1178 fought against Mu'izzuddin Ghuri at the battle of Kayadran 
as a feudatory of Mulraja H. In or about 1205 the Nadol branch was 
absorbed by the Jalor branch.3 

The reign of the Chauhans of Nadol is also memorable for the 
cultural progress achieved during the period. The fort of Nadol is 
said to have been constructed by Lakshmana.4 Kelhan erected a 
golden torana, like a diadem, for the abode of the holy Someshwara.5 
Though personally devoted to the worship of Shiva and Vishnu, the 
Chauhans of Nadol were catholic enough to offer gifts to Neminath, 
Ri.shabhadeva and Mahavir at Sevadi, Bali, Nadli, etc.^ A copper plate 
grant of Nadol infomrs us that Alhanadeva, after worshipping the Sun 
and Ishana and making gifts to Brahmans and gurus, granted a 
monthly sum of 5 drammas to a Jain temple of Mahavir from the 
ofSce of a customs house in the Naddula falapaclaJi Similarly reference 

1 P. C., Jain Lekhaxangraha, T. 210-]], 2.53-58. 

2 EL, IX, 76-77, vv. 14, 17, 22. 

3 Swulha Hill Inscription, v. 26. Dynastic Uistonj of India. I], 11 15; Singhvi Jain 
Granthmala, Vol. I, 51; Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 158. 

4 Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 148. 

5 Sundha Hill Inscription, v; 34. 

6 Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 147-58. 

J Nadol copper plate grant, V.S, 1218; El, IX, 63-66. 
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is found in ihe Kiradu inscription to an edict of non-slaughter by 
which the subjects were forbidden bv Alhan to slaughter living 
creatures on the 8lh, lllh, and 14th davs of both fortnights of every 
month in the towns of Kiradu, Lntashada and Siva on pain of capital 
punishment. lie also specified a scale of punishments for Brahmans, 
priests, ministers and others.® 


8 KiraJu Insctipilcn, V.S. 1216; JASB, I.\, 



lx. THE CHAUHANS OF JALOR 


The Jalor branch of the Chauhan cR'iiasty was founded at Jalor 
about 1182 by Kirtipala, the younger brother of Kelhan of Nadol. This 
branch is also called Sonigra after the name of the hill Sovamagiri of 
Jalor. His successor, Samar Singh, was a great builder. He built forti- 
fications on the Jalor hill and mounted various kinds of miinjoniqs on 
its ramparts. He founded the town of Samarpur and embellished it 
with gardens. He also weighed himself against gold, which he- distri- 
buted among the Brahmans.i 

He was succeeded by his son, Udai Singh, about 1205. Udai Singh 
extended his territory beyond Jalor by including in it Nadol, Bhinmal, 
Baharmer, Ratanpur, Sanchor and other neighbouring towns.2 He 
appears to ha\"e come into conflict witli the rulers of Gujarat and Sindh 
and asserted his independent position.^ But his power was threatened 
by Iltutmish, who led an army to capture the fortress of Jalor. Though 
Iltutmish failed to reduce the fort, he compelled the Rai to sue for 
peace by offering camels and horses.4 The history of his successors, 
Chachigdeva and Samant Singh, has very little to record about their 
political activities but it, of course, preserves details about their 
religious deeds and grants made- by tliem for the worship of \'arious 
deities.5 

Samant Singh’s son, Kanhaddeva (1292-1310), Avas a brave warrior, 
who fought several times against the Turki.sh forces. He extended the 
limits of his kingdom beyond Marwar bv measuring his strength with 
the chiefs of the neighbouring states. He earned fame for his just 
administration. Alauddin Khalji could not tolerate the growing power 
of the Rai. He, therefore, marched with a huge army under Kamal- 
uddin Gurg to capture Jalor in 1309 or 1310. The fort was bravely 
defended by the Chauhans, but they had no alternatiye but to open 
the gate of the fort when no proAu'sions were left and their chosen 
warriors, along with Kanhaddeva and his son, met their glorious 
end. The kingdom of Jalor thus ended about 1310.6 

1 Jain hekhaaangraha, I, 205, 238, Nos. 7-30, 903. Ibid., 238-39; SundJia Hill 
Inscription, vv. 38, 40. 

2 Stindha Hill Inscription, v. 43. 

3 Piiratanprabandhasangraha,-SGGS‘i, 11. 51. 

4 Elliot. II, 238; Briggs, A'ol. I, 207.' 

5 Jain Lekhusangraha, I, 233, 240, 244, 249, etc. 

6 Puratanprabandhasangraha; El, XI, 77 : Briggs, Fcrishta, \’’ol. I, 370; Reu. 
Martvar-ka-ltihas, 15. 
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COVIN’D\ RAJA ASD {IIS SUCCESSORS 

Tnot'cii Ajmrr m’as lost, tiie Ciiiuiiavs remained a powerful clan 
in Rajasthan. After the death of Ilari Raja, his followers left Ajmer 
and went to Govinda Raja, the exiled son of Prithviraja, who had 
established his capital at Ranthambhor.t After him the throne passed 
to Ills weak successors, whose reigns are not marked by any event of 
importance. Govinda Raja's son, Balhana, ruled for some time as a 
fcvulator^' of lUutmish.- His brother, Prahlad, neglected the business 
of government and spent his time in hunting."^ After his death the 
mutual jealousies and quarrels of Viranarayana (Prahlad’s son) and 
Vagbhatta (Prahlad’s brother) plunged the principality into disorder. 
WTien Iltulmish came to know of Inis, he liad Viranarayana treacher- 
ously murdered.’* Soon after his assassination the Sultan .sent one of 
his generals against Vagbhatta; the general attacked the fort, captured 
it and killed Vagbhatta in 122C.5 Tliougli Vagbhatta’s successor, Jaltra 
Singh, was able to capture the fort of Rantnambhor, lie was unable 
to gel possession of the contiguous land. Having failed to save the 
rest of the principality from the aggression of the Turks, he finally 
abdicated in favour of his promising son, Ilamir, in 1283 and went 
to live in the forest.® 

n\ MIR DEV A (1283-1301) 

Ilamirdeva, .son of Jaitra Singh, was one of the greatest kings who 
base ruled at Ranlhamhhor. llis accc.ssion to the throne took place 
between 128-3 and 1289.' Like his forefather, Prithviraja, he raised his 
principality to a position of preeminence by embarking on a series of 
warlike expeditions. At the beginning of bis reign Raja Arjiina of 
Sarasapiira had to hear the bnint of his attack. Arjuna was defeatfxl 
and reduced to submission.® Ilamir is also credited with having’ won 

1 IlammimaJiaknitja, I\', w. 20-26. 

2 Man^tana In-icriplim, X‘.S. 1272. 

3 llammirmnltakoLijrJ, IV, »v. 4S-72. 

4 Ibid , !V. w. 72-126. 

5 Tabaqat-i Saun, ED, Vol. II, .370-71. 

6 ilammirmaltakac’j'i, \7If, vv. 56, 72-103, 106, Dynastic Uiiiory of Sorthem 
IntliiJ, II, 1093-95. 

7 Hammirmaltakacytt, Introductory, 47j El, XIX, 45-52. 

8 IlammirmahaktKva, IX, >-v. 15, 16. 
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victories over the ruler of Garhamandala, Raja Bhoja of Dhar, the 
Rana of Mewar and the chief of Mt. Abu .9 We, however, have no 
further evidence to support the great claims of his successes. What 
we can infer from local records is that Hamir collected rich presents 
and tributes from the neighbouring chiefs and won recognition as a 
warrior from the powerful rulers of -Malw’a and iMcn'ar. 

His reign also saw the beginning of a conflict with the Delhi 
empire. Jalaluddin Firuz Klialji (1290-96), as described in a previous 
chapter, planned the siege of Ranthambhor but ga\ e it up on ground 
of the lives it would cost. 

This victory raised the reputation of Hamir, and some new Mu-slim 
or Mongol officers, who had rebelled against the ann\' of Delhi in 
1299 during its return from its \ ictorious campaign from Gujarat, fled 
to Hamir for protection. Ulugh Khan, the Sultan’s brother, demanded 
that Hamir should, as a good neighbour, hand over the fugitives. 
Hamir, in spite of the advice of his counsellors, who saw no reason 
for risking the d\mastv for foreigners with no moral claims upon it, 
refused to hand o\'er the refugees and the Sultan ordered Ulugh Klian 
and Nusrat Khan to proceed against Ranthambhor. 

Two Rajput deserters from Hamir’s kingdom, named Bhoja and 
Pitama, also instigated the Sultan against Hamir. The siege and fall of 
Ranthambhor has been described in a previous chapter and the details 
need not be repeated. But it has to be noted that the Sultan had to 
come and direct the siege in person, that there were three rebellions 
against him while he was away from Delhi, and that the fort could 
only be taken after tlie construction of a pcisheb during the- terrible 
summer months of 1301. Hamirdeva and his men, whose provisions 
were also e.xliausted, died fighting at the head of the pasheb after the 
Rajput ladies had committed their bodies to the flames according to 
the sacred rite of jauhar. It is difficult to guess at the sources of 
Hamir’s strength, but all the best fighting men and all the resources 
of the Dellii empire under its most capable ruler v'^ere needed for 
the reduction of Ranthambhor. In view of Jalaluddin Firuz’s failuie 
before Ranthambhor, Alauddin had no alternative but to persist in 
the siege. Still Hamir’s advisers were correct. It was not necessary 
for him to challenge Delhi with no consideration for the fortunes of 
his dynash" or the welfare of his subjects. 

Hh'th tlie death of Hamir the glory of the Chauhan branch of 
Ranthambhor also came to an end. In the annals of Rajasthan Hamir 
is not onl}' remembered for his valour in war but also for his policy 
of toleration towards different sects. When he visited Ujjain, he 


9 Ibid., w. 17-47. 
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worshipped Afahakala; and during his slay at Pushkar, he offered his 
dc^•otion to Adivarsha. At Abu he worshipped both Rishabhadeva and 
Achalcshwara. He celebrated a kotitjajna sacrifice to which a large 
number of Brahmans from all over the country were invited. The 
ceremony was concluded by observing miinivrata or living a life of 
seclusion for a month. 10 


10 Ibid., Canto LX, w. 77-83. 



XL THE CHAUHANS OF SIROHI 


DEORA KINGDOM 

The chiefs of Suiohi belong to tlie Deora sept of the Chauhan clan 
of Rajputs. It appears that Lumba, who owed his origin to a Deora 
Chauhan of Jalor, founded the Deora kingdom, consisting of Abu and 
Chandrawati, which he wrested from the Pramaras about 1311. Lumba 
is said to have died in 1321. Nothing eventful is known of his five 
immediate successors— Tej Singh, Kanhardeva, Samant Singh, Salkha, 
and Ranmal — except that they restored the temple of Achaleshwara 
and endowed villages to the temple- of Vashistha. All these rulers 
appear to have had their capital sometimes at Chandravati and some- 
times at Achalgarh (about four miles north of Abu).l 

FOUNDATION OF SIROHI 

Ranmal v'as succeeded by Shivabhan, who founded the town of 
Shi\'apuri below the Siranwa hill in 1405 and built a fort on the top 
of the hill. His .son, Sahasmal, found the site of Shivapuri unhealtliy 
and decided to transfer his capital to a place with a better strategic 
position; so the town of Sirohi was founded in 1425. The removal of 
the capital from Chandravati to the new site may have been also 
duo to the attacks of the neighbouring powers, in particular Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat. It is rightly believed that the latter carried olF a good 
deal of marble from Chandravati to be used for his newly founded 
town of Alimadabad.2 

Sahasmal, like an ambitious ruler, extended his kingdom by 
annexing a part of the neighbouring territoi}' of the Solanki Rajputs. 
Finding Rana Kumbha engaged in punishing rebels, he marched with 
his victorious army to the frontiers of Mewar and took possession of 
a few border villages. But the Rana sent an exjiedition against Rao 
Sahasmal under Dodiya Narsingh, who by force of arms conquered 
Abu, Basantgarh and Bhula and annexed the eastern part of Sirohi 
territor)' to Mewar in or about 1437. The Rana later on built the fort 
of Achalgarh and tlie temple of Kumbhaswami and a lake and a palace 
there to celebrate his victor)-'.-3 

1 Achaleshwara Inscription, V.S. 1-397; Ixajputana Gazetteer, Part 3A, 2-38; Sirohi 
Rapja-ka-Itihas, 155. 

2 Ojha, Sirohi Rajija-ka-ltihas, 193; Sitaram, History of Sirohi Raj, 164-65. 

3 Ojha, Sirohi Rajya-ka-ltihas, 195. 
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It was LaUia, the son and successor of Sahasmal, to wlioni Rana 
Uda handed over Abu, which Rana Kumbha had seized. During the 
course of the conflict the Rana’s forces had inflicted severe losses on 
the Gujarat army, which had laid waste the country through which it 
passed. Lakha was a benevolent and enlightened luler. lie recalled 
the people, who had left the kingdom during the davs of disorder, to 
settle there again. Ilis public works, like the conslniction of the temple 
of Kalika Mata and the Lakhelao tank, .speak of his munificencc.'t 

Lakha was succeeded bv his ambitious son, Jagmak In order to 
strengthen his position he allied himself with Rana Raimal of Mewar 
in routing Dahlul Lodi in 1474. lie was credited with Iiaving defeated 
and captured Malik Majid Khan of Jalor in a battle, but later on Majid 
was released after the payment of a hand.some ransom of turquoise 
worth nine Iaklis.5 

But family feuds for position and influence began to affect the inner 
Iiarmony of the Sirohi state. Jagmal’s younger brother, Ilamir, by a 
sheer act of aggression seized ncarlv half of the state and began to 
harbour designs of ascending the tlironc. lie was paid back in his 
own coin and was killed in action, but liis refractory attitude conlri- 
butwl to creating a disorderly atmo.spherc in the .state, IVlicn confusion 
and lawlcs.sness had become the order of the day, a party of merchants 
was robbed of its goods and four hundred Persian and Klmrasani 
horses uhilc on its way from Delhi to Ahmadab.ul. Tim matter was 
reported to Mahmud Shall Ucgarha of Gujarat who tlius got an 
opportunity of interfering in the affairs of the state. The Sultan wrote 
a letter to the Rao asking him either to surrender the Iiorses and goods 
or prepare for an invasion. Jagmal, finding that the robbery had been 
committed within the limits of his state, returned everything with a 
suitable tribute, Tliis imdoiihtcdlv undermined the prestige of the 
Rao.O 

In 1523 Jagmal svas succeeded hy his son, Akheraj I, who was 
such a renowned warrior as to get the epithet of Urana AUicraj—thv 
flying Aklieraj’. Ilis military enterprises continuccl unabated towards 
t?ic norfh-ss-esf; this is proved by the fact that he hui/t the fort of 
Lohiana in Jodhpur tcrritoiy. lie fouf^ht at the battle of Khaniia as 
an ally of Rana Sanga. We arc told hy the writer of Vashhlha 
Itiscriplion that Aklicraj I was a mighty king in his dvnasty; this is 
expressed in the title — ‘Maharaj Sim’. lie died in lo33.‘^ 

J Ihu!., 201; Tod, AnnaLf, Mettar, Chapter VTII. 

5 Ojha, Sfro/iJ Ra/f/a-Jca-Ilj/wj, 204-5. Raiptitana Gozetteer, Part 240 

G Ojha, Sirohi Rajija-kir-Jlihat, 203, Tod, Antidi, Vol. II, 348. 

7 VaxliLftha Intcrlption, VS. 1589; Badla lempje liKcrijitian, VS. 15S9, Dr. G. N. 
Sliarma, Meteor atid the Mughal Emperurs, SO. 
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DEVA SINGH 

The region consisting of the tivo principalities of Buncli and Kota, 
which were formerly separate, is called Haraoti. Deva Singh, a chief 
of Bambavada (Mewar) who belonged to the Hada sept of the great 
Chaulian clan, captured this region from the Usara tribe of the Minas, 
and erected Bundi, the capital of the Hadas, in the heart of the Bandu 
i^alley in 1241.1 He defeated Gajmal, Manohardas, Jaskaran and other 
enemies and conquered Khatpur, Patan and Karivar. He claimed 
victory over tlie Gonds from whom he wrested Genoli. He is also 
credited with having defeated a Turkish army at Laklieri. Being a 
devoted worshipper of Shakti, he constructed the temple of Gange- 
shwari along with a step-well in Umarthan, After extending his king- 
dom from Bambavada to the region on the left bank of the Cliambal, 
he abdicated in favour of his son, Samar Singh, in 1243.2 

SAMAR SINGH 

Deva Singh’s son, Samar Singh, was equally ambitious. He renewed 
the straggle with the Kotia sept of the Bhils and claimed luctdries o\'er 
them. Their strongholds in and around Akalgarh and Mukandara pass 
were first completely destroyed and then converted into guard-houses 
of the Hadas. As Jaitfa Singh, son of Samar Singh, had taken tlie 
leading part in suppressing the tribes, he was allowed to keep control 
over that region with Kota as its capital in 1274. He also measured 
swords with Goda, Panwar and the Med Rajputs, and captured 
Kaithun, Siswali, Barod, Railawan, Ramgarh, Mau and Sangod. Thus 
the Hada kingdom during his time extended over a large part of the 
present Bundi and Kota di.stricts.2 

Samar Singh also seems to have come into conflict with the Turks. 
About 1252-53 he successfully defended Bundi and Ranthambhor 
against Balban’s raid. But when Alauddin’s forces invaded the fort 
of Bambavada, he met his end in a heroic defence against the 
invaders.4 

1 Nensi, Vol. I. 106; Tod, Annals, Vol. HI, 1465; Vamshabhaskara, Vol. II, 1624-27. 

2 Nensi, Vol. I, 106; Tod, Aiumfs, Vol. Ill, 1465-66; Vamshabhasbara, Vol. II, 
1621-27. 

3 Vamshabhaskara, Vol. III. 1678-81. 

4 Dr. M. L. Sharma, Kota Rajija-ka-Itihas, I, 62-63; Tod, Annals, Vol. Ill, 1478-/9; 
Majutndar, The Struggle for Empire, 121. 
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NAP13JI AND WIS SUCCESSORS 

Samar Singh was succeeded by Napuji. Napuji, like his father, 
brought Maheshdas Kliichi and Ropal Solanki under subjection, and 
wrested Palaitha and Toda respectively from them at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. In Im action against the Solankis, Jaitra 
Singh of Kota died. The.se victories enabled Napuji to e.xlend tlie 
limits of his kingdom up to Patan in the south and Toda in the north. 
He probably met bis end in one of his engagements against Alauddin 
Kliaiji in 1304.5 

After the death of Napuji, bis son, Ilallu, asecndccl the throne, but 
his reigu was short. Tlie only remarkable achievement recorded about 
him is tliat he subdued the chief of Sisvah, when he tried to assume 
independence. lie abdicated in favour of his .son and retired to live 
a peaceful life at Varanasi.® 

Ilallu’s successor, Bir Singh, proved to be an incompetent ruler; so 
confusion, and disorder were inevitable. Taking advantage of this state 
of affairs, Rana Lakha (1382-1420) of Mowar marched against Bir 
Singh. Bir was defeated and the forlrc.sses of Mandalgarh and Bamba- 
vada were captured by the Rana, who also subjugated other Hada 
lands. In 1432 Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujarat extracted tribute from 
Bundi and Kota. Three times (in 1449, 1453 and 1439) Mahmud 
Khalil of Mandu led his army against Bundi. In its last defence, Bir 
Singh, tlie ruler of Bundi, lost his life. The Sultan carried off two of 
his sons, Samar Singh and Amar Singh, to Mandn and converted them 
to the Muslim faith. Tliey were given the names of Samarkandband 
Umarkandi.7 Unfortunately the weak successors of the energetic early 
rulers had not the courage or the ability to .save the kingdom from 
the aggressions of its external enemies. 

' After the death of Jaitra Singh, referred to above, Surjan and • 
Dhirdeh occupied the throne 'of Kota. TJieir reigns also were not 
marked by any event of importance except the'eonstniction of twelve 
lakes in the vicinity of the town. But dun'ng the days of aggression 
and disorder, they remained Joval to the dinastv<bf Bundi.^ 

Bando, the ne.xt ruler of Bundi, devoted himself energetically to 
the suppression of disorder, lie ‘distributed grain freely in the famine 
stricken areas. But finding his position ux~ak, hfs two apostate brothers 

3 Vamfhahliaskara, Vol. Ill, 1714, 1727, 17A7; Hr. M. 1.. Shamu. Kuta Ihijij/t-ko’ 
JlUm, Vol. I. 63-65. 

6 BundJ.fcf'TfluoriWi. 

7 Dr, M. L. Shaniia, Kota Ilai’ja-la-lliluu, Vol. 1. C5 

8 To<l, Anna/j, Vol. IX, 5W; Yamthahhaiktira, Vol. Ill, 1708. 
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attacked his kingdom. As a result Bando was driven back with heavy 
losses to the hills of Matunda, where he died in 1503.9 

RAONARAIN 

The military record of Rao Narain, son of Bando, is one of triumph. 
In order to centralize the authoritv of the state, he embarked upon 
the policy of suppressing tliose nobles who had made themselves inde- 
pendent. This he succeeded in accomplishing with the faithful services 
of some of the Hada chiefs. He frustrated an attempt on the part of 
the Sultan of Malwa to take possession of Haraoti by having Daud, 
son of Samarkandi, murdered. He also fought against the Sultan of 
Malwa in alliance with Rana Raimal of Chitor. His relations with 
Mewar were further strengthened when the Rana married his niece 
to him. He also joined the Rajput confederacy under the leadership 
of Rana Sanga against Babur at Khanua in 1527. The courageous Rao, 
who had done so much for his state, was assassinated about 1529 due 
to a conspiracy organised by a baronial clique, headed bv the fief- 
holder of Khatkado, when he and his 'brother, Narbad, were engaged 
in a hunting excursion.19 Up to this time the dynasty of the Hadas 
seems to have acknowledged the political preeminence of Mewar, and 
the state of Kota was in subordination to Bundi Raj.ti 


9 'Rajasthan District Gazetteers, Bundi, 36. 

10 Vamshabhaskara, Vol. Ill, 2029, 2063; Vamsim I’rakash, 51.. 

11 Nensi, Vol. I, 109. 
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OniCIN OF THE KACHHWAHAS 

Tnc omciN of the Kachhwaiias of Dhundhar, who ruled over the 
principality of Jaipur, including Shckflwati, has been a subject of acute 
controversy. The prevalent legend traces back their lineage to Kush, 
the second son of Rama, who ruled at Ayodhya.l On the other hand, 
most modem scholars hold that the dynasty o( these rulers was named 
after the region which was originally occupied by a tribe, kno\vn as 
Kacchapakas. As this tribe was subdued by them, they naturally took 
the title of Kacc/iapaha, Kacchaipa^ala and Kacchapahana. In com- 
mon speech they were called Kachhwahas.2 Some writers link up the 
Kachhwahas with Kacchapavahini, the family deity of this sept, 3 
while others are inclined to believe that the nilers of this dynasty 
traced their origin to Kurma, the father of Vatsavagha. We do not 
know in what exact relation Kurma stood to the founder of this 
dynasty, but we learn from some epigraphs'* that he was an outstand- 
ing monarch owing whom several rulers of this house have been 
called Kunnavamsni, a title which corresponds to Kacchwaha. 

^Vhalever might have been the origin of the dynasty, it appears 
that the early ancestors of Kachhwahas migrated from eastern India 
to Rohtas on the Sone river, and from there after several generations. 
Raja Nal migrated westward across the Jumna. His followers ruled 
over the territories of Gwalior, Dubfcunda and Narwar as subordinate 
chiefs of the Gurjara-Praliharas. But when the power of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas disintegrated, the Kachhwaiias became independent.^ 

DULLAII RAI AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

While branches of the Kachhwnha dynasty were nding at Gwalior, 
Dubkomcla and Nar\var, Dullah Rai, a scion of the Nanvar branch, 
defeated the Badgujara and took possession of the fortress of Dosa. 
He then reduced the Mina drief of Manch and built the fort of 
Ramgarh. Later on he compelled other Minas to submit to him and 
to surrender Khoha, Jhotwada and Gaitor. Thus after years of war- 
fare Dullah Rai is said to have suliducd manv pettv chiefs, both 

1 RajpttUtna Gazetteer, Vol. IT, 133. 

2 Benfftl Asiatic Report, 1913, 21. 

3 El, Vol. II. 28. 

■t Sangaiier Inscrljrtlon, V.S. 1058; llnriivf Ttnipic Iiiscriplion, \'_S. 1001; LiU 
Inscription, \'.S. 1803, 1814; Calialot, Jaipur asul Alnar Riijt/a-Ia-IllIiat, 33-50. 

5 Sasabahu Tcrnplc Inscription, CwalHir, V.S. 1130. lA, W, 33*46. 
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Rajputs and Minas, and to have founded the small state of Dhundliar. 
When returning on one occasion from visiting the shrine of Jamwaya 
Mata, his passage tlirough that region was opposed by the Minas, 
who had temporarily acknowledged his supremac}'. He gave them 
battle but was killed after sla)'ing a vast number of his foes.6 

His son, Kakildeva, gathered a poweiful army and resumed tlie 
struggle against the Minas. He captured the fort of Amber about 
1037 from Bhatto, the leader of the Soosawat Minas, and made it his 
headquarters. He also subdued the Yadavas and added Med and 
Bairat to his territory 

Janaddeva emulated the exploits of his grandfather, Kakildeva, 
by defeating tlie Minas again. The next ruler, Panjandeva, seems to 
have come into conflict with the Chandels and wrested Mahoba 
from them. He was one of those- who enabled Prithviraja Chauhan to 
carry off Samyogita, the princess of Kanauj. But he met his end in 
the battle of Tarain while fighting against the Ghurids.8 

Punjandeva was succeeded from about 1070 to 1389 by a series of 
rulers — Malsi, Bijaldeva, Ramdeva, Kilhan, Kuntal, Jansi, Udaikaran, 
Narsingh and others — who were not wanting in warlike qualities. 
Malsi, for example, gained a victory at Rutrali over the ruler of 
Mandu. Others also increased their resources by raids against the 
Minas, Chauhans and Yadavas, and became independent masters of 
Dhundhar. They were followed by Udaikaran and Chandrasen, who 
defeated the Qaim-klianis sometime between 1439 and 1467 and 
brought the- productive area of Shekliawati within their territor}'. 
These rulers, in order to consolidate the newly acquired regions, 
seem to have assigned appanages to their younger sons who were 
styled as ‘Narukas’, ‘Patalas’, ‘Pithavats’, ‘Shekhawats’, ‘Nathavats’, 
etc., after the names of their progenitors.^ 

Chandrasen was succeeded b>" his son, Prithviraja (1503-27), who 
was a devoted follower of Kiishnadas, a Ramanuja of Galta. His 
wife, Balabai, was also a great devotee. As a feudatory of Rana 
Sanga, he fought against Babur and helped in removing the wounded 
Rana from the battle-field. He reorganized the Kachhwaha nobility 
in twelve chambers, styled as the barn kotri. In course of time the 
descendants of this hereditoiy aristocracy were elevated to high 
positions, both in the state and outside it. The separation of tire 
branch of Jobner, for example, led to the establishment of several 
baronial fiefs belonging to the Kliangarot branch of the Kachhwahas. 

6 Tod, Awiolfi, 282. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid.. 28-1; Cambridge Hislortj of India, Vol. Ill, 534. 

9 Tod, Annais, 285; Hanuniaii Sharm.-i: Salbaviittm-ki-Itibas, 25-55. 
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VIJAYAI’ALA AND 11 IS SUCCESSORS 

Like the Bhatis of Jaisaemeb, the chiefs of Karauli also belonged to 
the Yadava clan of Rajputs. This Yadava dynasty of Karauli began 
with Vijayapala. He migrated from Mathura and settled in the hilly 
legion of eastern Rajasthan, where he laid the foundation of the fort 
and the capital of Vijayamandirgarli iti 1040. This fort was later on 
known as Bayana. Tlie Khtjata writers refer to his conflict with the 
Turkish invaders from Ghazni. In contemporary records he is called 
Parainabhatlaraka, which establishes his political preeminence in 
this line. He may have lived till 1093. The fort of Bayana, as we shall 
.see, was captured by the Ghurid invaders.^ 

Tawanpala (1093-1159), son of Vijayapala, was a powerful king of 
this dynasty. In the course of a long reign of si.\ty-six years he did 
much to increase the power of his kingdom liy constructing'the fort 
of Tawaugarh (the Tliaukat of Persian histories), fifteen miles from 
Bayana, and by making fresh comjufsls. He extended his kingdom 
by bringing within it the major parts of Dang, Alwar, Dharatpur, 
Dholpur, Gtidgaon, Mathura, Agra and Gwalior. His political 
sovereignty over the wide expanse of territory is further estnhiished 
liy his title of Parainabhallaruka' Maharajdilliira^u Partimcitcdro.^ 

Tlie two succeeding riders, who followed Tawanpala, could not 
maintain their hold over their patrimony, partly due to the conflicts 
witliin the family and partly owing to the growing power of their 
feudatories. Tlicy also failed in opposing Mu'izzuddin Chiiri, who 
t(H)k possession of Bayana and Tawaiigarh (or Tliankar) in llOR. 
From 1190 to 1327 the chronology’ of this line is uncertain. It .seems 
that this period was marked by disorder and that the fortunes of the 
dynasty had declined for a tiinc.3 

lilA)A AI\y\!NTAT.A ANIl IIYS SUCCESSORS ‘ 

Raja Arjunpala (1327-61), son of Gokuldcva, was one of the 
greatest kings of this dynasty. Ry defeating Miyan Makkhan of 
Mandraval, wlio was unpopular in the region, he again got a fool- 
hold in his home territorv. He further established his authority over 
his kingdom hv suppressing the Minas and the Panwar Rajputs. lie 

1 /(iMInicr KJujati ArcliaeoIaffCal Surteu of Iiw/w, Veil. 20, 08, Karauli Guzetleer, 2. 

2 Archacoloplcal Siircey of Inju*, VoL 20, 3. 

3 Chroncilogi/ of India, 170. 
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is also credited with having founded the town of Kalyanpiu- (Karauli) 
in 1348, and making it beautiful with mansions, lakes, gardens and 
temples. “t 

Arjunpala’s successors were more or less insignificant. They 
became- involved in family feuds and this made them too weak to 
face the onslaught of their enemies. Doi'ing the reign of Prithvipala, 
the Afghans captured Tawangarh (Thankar) in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century. Though he repulsed the attack of the ruler of 
Gwalior, he failed to suppress the Minas who had grown formidable.^ 
Maharaja Chandrapal (fifteenth in tire line) was a religious-minded 
niler; he could not withstand the attack of Mahmud Khaiji of Malwa, 
who penetrated into his kingdom and stormed his capital in 1454. 
The victorious Sultan retired to his capital after handing over Karauli 
to his son, Fidvi Klian. After being ousted from Bayana, Chandra- 
pala led the retired life of a devotee at Untagarh. It seems that he 
and his successors retained tlieir authority over a narrow strijD of land 
around the place of their refuge till one of his successors, Gopaldas, 
got back a portion of his territory during Akbar’s time.6 



4 Elliot, Vol. V, 98: Gahalot, Histonj of Rajpiifiina. 601-2. 

5 Histonj of Rajputana, 602-3. 

6 Akharmma, III, 157, 434, 598; ■ A/i.-i-AAOui i. Vol. I, 564, 593. 





XV. THE TANWARS OF DIIOLPUR 

The e.\rly history of Dholi'Ur is lost io darkness. According to 
local tradition, Dliolpur derives its name from Raja Dholun Deva 
Tamvar (an offshoot of the family reigning at Delhi), who established 
his kingdom between the Chambal and Banganga rivers about 1005. 
He made Belpur on the Chambul the capital of his state, 10 miles 
south-west of the present town of Dholpur. lie also seems to have 
built in the ravines of the Chambal a fort, the ruins of which can yet 
be seen.i 

It is likely that the narrow strip of territory, which constituted 
this state, was a part of the kingdom of Kanauj, which under the 
Rathors extended westward towards the open country' along the 
Chambal. For a while the Yadavas of Karauli also occupied some 
parts of this state as is proved by the fact that they built a fort at 
Dholpur in 1120.2 

Before the Ghurid invasion a major part of the stale was under 
Gwalior. Mu'izzuddin Gliuri overthrew the kingdom of Kanauj in 
1194 and the forts of Dayana and Gwalior along with tlieir territories 
came under the command of his geiiCTals in 1196. From this time 
onward the Tanwars tried to capture the Gwalior fort and the land 
round it; and there was a constant struggle during svhich the country 
beyond the Chambal was conquered ami lost.3 

In order to reduce Gwalior, Sikamlar Lodi sent a force in 1502 
under Alam Khan Mewali, Klian-i Klinnan Liihani and Khawas Klian 
to occupy Dholpur, which was a dependency' of Gwalior. Raja 
Vinayakdevn, the ruler of Dholpur, resisted with all his might and 
caused a .serious loss of men and material among the invaders. When 
the news of these reverses reached Sikandar, he lost no time in 
reaching the place of action. But as soon as it was kmown that tlie 
Sultan had arrived, Vinayakdeva retreated to Gwalior, leaving a 
handful of soldiers in the Dhofpur fort. Before the ovcrsvhclming 
strength of the invaders the Rajputs could not hold the fort for long, 
and it came into Sikandars hands in 1504. 

Flushed with this victory, the Sultans men laid waste the whole 
country, seized much booty, indulged in plunder and destroyed the 
temples. Tlie fort was then put in charge of Adam Lodi, ^^1le^ 

1 fltiipularuj Gazetteer, Vol. I, 248-47. 

2 JbiJ., voi. I. ate. 

3 Ibid., Vo!. I, 246-17. 
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the Sultan was returning to Agra via Dholpur after his Gwalior cam- 
paign, he gave back Dholpur to Vinayakcleva. But when a campaign 
against Gn^alior was again organized in 1505, the Rafa was replaced 
by Qamrnddin and the fort was properly garrisoned. The Tanwar 
chiefs of Dholpur, it seems, gradually sank to the position of mere 
zamindars and finalh' succumbed to Babur after holding out for a 
short time. Under Akbar Dholpur belonged to the subah of Agra.4 


4 Tarikh-i Daudi by Abdullah (Allahabad University Ms.), 68; Maa^ir-i Ralumi, 
Persian Text I 403; Tabaejat-i Akbari, Persian Text, I. 324; Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani 
(India Office Library Ms.). 101; A. B. Pandey. The First Afghan Empire in India, 

132-35. 
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lliei'r part, laid waste tl ^eir ow n couiitn^ took refuge in the hilly fast- 
ness of Jahara and forccdJhe imperial army to retreat. In order to 
reduce them to ol icdienee, iv aivyHl Muharak Shah marched against 
Jallu and Kaddu, ilic- grandsons' of Bahadur Nahir, in 1425. Tliey, 
rceeiving assistance from jr thcr Mewatis, laid waste their own terri- 
lories and relrca^d to Indor, a place of refuge in the Tijara hills. The 
imperial army laid siege to Indor and captured it. Flushed with this 
success, it advanced and captured Alwar. In the campaign of 1427 
Kaddu ^as put to death, but Jallu continued his stubborn resistance. 
A s'car later Mubarak again marched against Mewat, carrying fire and 
^vordjhrgughouLtlie land, and-compdled the hfew'atis to come to. 
terms^ 

'Inl451j*‘*‘^* aniance ^m^.ceded to the imperial throne. In order 
to make hr'.'** power ag^g against his neighbours, he led his army 
against Ah) ***^“ ‘*“*^^**^**ewati, who held the country Tfom Mahrauli 
to Ladhu dynasties Ahmad offered a stubborn resistance, but 
was overp^"*^^^' lul, wh^ -ohedleifco and 

forced mcntion^i'iclt', Mubarak Khan, as his representative to 

the reference tfas deprived of seven parganas, but was allowed 
to fcsl of his land as a tributary. But wlicn Alimad Khan 

\ siv< power, .he cause of Husain Shah of Jaunpur in 1463, Bahlul 
back the grnim and induced him to submit after immense losses.^ 
forces wer^' Sikandar Lodi’s reign, though Alam Khan Mewati held tlic 
tlieir c6n of a respected noble at the Delhi court, Mewat was not 
bctuiudcd in the kingdom of Delhi. In the period of confusion following 
Balb rtbcllions of Ibrahim Lodi’s <»lficcrs and the emergence of the new 
ihfowcr of the Mtiglials, Hasan Khan Mewati, following the example 
orjf his forefathers, declared his independence, lie joined hands with 
hatana Sanga against Babi r and fell figliting in the battle of Klianua. 
tolabur advanced from Futhpur Sikri, occupied the important outposts 
jf Mewat and gave a pargana to Nahir IJian, son of Hasan Mewati, 
f who .swore fealty to him. Thus the Khanzadas as a pnlilical force ceased 
iito exist. Unlike Bahadur Nahir and Hasan Mewati, they n^/er appeared 
v^as 'die poweriii’i opponents oraTftes ol t’lic'Mu^ia’l empire. Tlieir power- 
fid forts of Tijara and Alwar xverc controlled bv the Mughal governors 
or fort-commandants. Of course, llic Khanzadas retained their local 
importance, which did not tjiiUe disappear till the present century.* 

6 Briggs. Feristita. Vol. I. 518, 531; Ellwl. X’ol. IV, 01. 

^ Yadgar, TorlHi-l Soratiii*l Aio^rina, 10 lixl. P.T.); N'izaniuddin, TuLo^uf-l 
Akbari, I, 303-8 (Bih. Ind. P.T.), Abchil HI/i’mlH Rahlml. I. 44M0, NramatulUh: 
T’flrii/i-1 Klinn-1 Jnhnn!, 81; Pandoj. T/«* Fif*t Afplinn F.mpire in Indus, 07, 78. 

8 nahunuimn (Beveridge). Vol. II, !»71, Xizamwldin, Tabaqnt, V'ol. If, 38, Briggs. 
Fetishla, Vol. I, 566; Elliot, \'ol. V, Vf, 37, 07, naj/nilattn Gnzeticeri, Vol. Ill, 173-7J; 
G. N'. Sharma, Jleifor and the Etnperosf, .37. 
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set out against him, and after suppressing the revolt, resumed his 
march to Dellii. On his way he fell ill and, though treated by tire 
best ph)'sicians, succumbed to his illness in Sha‘ban 806/February- 
March 1404.12 | 

The above theory of abdication has been challenged by non- 
official historians, like, Sikandar, Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Ali 
Muhammad Klran, who maintain that Tatar Klran, being disappoint- 
ed b}'^ his father’s indifference towards his ambitions and being 
ad\'ised by ill-intentioned friends, imprisoned his father, Zafar Khan, 
by a sudden coup d’etat and proclaimed himself king at Asawal. 
Thereafter he appointed his father’s brother. Shams Klran Dandani, 
as his loakil-i mainalik and marched towards Delhi, as stated earlier. 
Meanwhile Zafar Klrarr made oveiiiures to his younger brother. 
Shams Khan Dandani, and appealed to him to secure his release 
from his ignoble situation. Shams Khan, therefore, administered 
poison in a cup of wine to his nephew and thus brought about his 
death.i3 

It may be argued that Sikandar, Nizamuddin, Ferishta atrd Ali 
Muhairrmad compiled their chronicles during tire Mughal period and 
were likely to be prejudiced against the founder of the sultanat of 
Gujarat. This charge, lrowe\'er, cannot be valid in tire case of Yahya 
Sirhincli, who categorically states that in 806/1404, Tatar Klran, 
having treaclrerously confored his father, adopted the title of Nasir- 
uddin Muhammad Shah, collected a large army and was leading it 
against Delhi; but while he was on his way. Shams Khan adminis- 
tered poison to him and he died owing to it on the same day.l'^ 
Yalrr'a compiled his chronicle earlier than Abdul Husain and was at 
liberty to call a spade a spade. 

An argumeirt may be advanced that Abdul Husain wrote his 
chronicle while iir Gujarat and Yahya compiled his history at a 
place far removed from the scene of action and as such was not in a 
position to know the truth. TJiis argument is rrot, however, valid 
against Abdul Karim, who rrot only wrote his general history in 
Gujarat but also dedicated it to Mahmud Begarha on its completion 
in ,905/1499-1500.' He records both versions about the death of 
Muhammad; Shah, but unequivocally • selects the poison version as 
the ash a-i riwayat or the most veracious report.15 

But whatever .may have been the cause of Muhammad Shah s 

12 Abdul Husain, fF. 25b-26a. 

13 Sikandar, 21-23; Nizanuiddiii,' ; TtilMt/rit-i ■ Akbari, III, Calcutta, 1933, 92; 
Ferishta, II, 336-57; , Ali Mubainmad, Mir’ut-i Afinuuli, I, Baroda, 1928, -13-44. 

14 Yahya, 172. 

15 Abdul Karim, 806. 
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death, 2afar Khan lamented the loss of h!s son. Released from 
imprisonment, he proceeded post-haste to Patan, where Xfuhammad 
Shah was buried amidst universal mourning. Thereafter Shams Klian 
was sent back to Nagaur, and Zafar Klian carried on the administra- 
tion as before. He refrained from assuming the insignia of royalty 
till 810/1407-08, when at the request of his nobles he proclaimed his 
independence as ‘Mn 2 afFar Shah' at Btrpur on his way to Malwa, 
where he was proceeding to avenge the death of his friend, Dilawar 
Ghuri, who had been poisoned by his son. Alp Khan.JS 

After assuming the insignia of royalty at Birpur, Zafar Khan 
resumed his march to Malwa, which was both weak and distraught 
after the death of Dilawar Khan. The latter’.s young and inexperienc- 
ed son, Sultan Hushang (Alp Khan), came out of Dhar to meet his 
old and veteran adversary in battle but was beaten in the very first 
encounter and taken prisoner by Muzaifar. With Hushang as his 
prisoner, Muzaffar moved to the north as he had come to know that 
Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur had launched a full-scale invasion 
on the nominal emperor, Mahmud Shah Tughlutj, and after reducing 
Kanauj and investing Samblial, had finally laid siege to Delhi. As 
soon as the Sharqi Sultan came to know about the movements of 
Muzaffar, he gave up his offensive campaign, and cutting short his 
siege, relumed to Jauupur in order to guard his own frontiers against 
the Sultan of Gujarat. Since his object had been attained, Muzaffar 
cave up the projected distant and risky campaign, and returned to 
his capital with Hushang as his captive, leasing Malwa in charge of 
his brother, Khan-i Azam Nusrat IGian.l^ 

Nusrat Klian was not welcomed os a ruler in Malwa; within a 
year the nobles rose against him, selected Musa Khan from amongst 
themselves as their leader, and recovered Mandu in Rajah 811/ 
November-December 140S.18 Mlicn Hushang came to kmow about 
this revolution, he appealed to Muzaffar and offered to hold Malwa 
for the Sultan of Gujarat, provided he was released from prison. 
Muzaffar, who had by now rcalizetl that it was difficult to govern 
Malwa directly, agreed to the proposal and sent him to Mandu 
under file escort ol Trince Alimad, son of late Sultan Mifliammad 
Shah. Alimad reinstated Husftang and returned to Gujarat.*® 

As soon as Muzaffar was free from the Malwa problem in 812y 
1409, his attention was drasvn to the revolt of the Rajputs of Kanlha- 
kot, svhicli is .situated in Vagad to llie east of Cutcli. Tlic aged 

]6 Abdul llu^aln, 290-96; Alxlut Karim, 810. 

17 Abdul Husain, f, 30u; .ANIiil Karim, >ear 810, Yah>a, 176. 

18 Shihab-i Halim, .Hn'arir.i MiJimud SMtl, Ilodleian Library, Vo. 270, f. 35a. 

19 Abdul Husain, f. 30b; .Sbdul Karim, )car 811. 
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Sultan sent a large force under the conunaud of Kluidawand Kliaii, 
who succeeded in suppressing tlie revolt and returned triumphant to 
the capital 20 Tliis was tlie last campaign of the reign of Muzaffar. 

There is some discrepancy among historians al)out the date and 
cause of Muzaffar’s death. Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad 
tell us that at the end of Safar 813/June-July 1410, Muzaffar was 
compelled to take a cup of poison administered to him b}' his grand- 
son, Ahmad, who afterwards ascended the throne of Gujarat on 
14 Ramazan 810/10 January 1411.21 Entirely at variance with this 
is the \^ersion given by Nizamuddin and Abui Baqi Nahavandi. They 
inform us that about the middle of 81.3/October-November 1410, 
Muzaffar fell seriously ill, and realizing that his end was near, abdi- 
cated in favour of Iris grandson, Alimacl Khan, Avho was raised to the 
throne. Though Muzaffar lingered on till his death in Safar 814/ 
May-June 1411, the Kliutba was read and coins were struck in tlie 
name of Alimad Shah.22 Ferishta supports the abdication theory and 
states that Muzaffar fell ill at the end of Safar 814/May-June 1411 
but passed away on 8 Rabi 11 814/30 July 1411.23 Abdul Husain and 
Abdul Karim, botli near-contemporaiy historians, refer neither to 
the poisoning of Muzaffar nor to his abdication in favour of his 
grandson. They simply state that Muzaffar died a natural death in 
814/1411 and was succeeded by his grandson, Alnnad.2-t 

It will be noticed that the natural death theor}' of Abdul Husain 
and Abdul Karim is not irreconcilable with the abdication theoiA^ of 
Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Naha\'andi, but it is certainly in conflict 
with the poison theor}' of Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad. 
It may be argued that Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim were the 
proteges of Mahmud Begarha, the grandson of Ahmad Shah, and as 
such could not be expected to have enjoyed complete freedom of 
expression. This charge of ex-pediency cannot, however, be brought 
against Shiliab-i Plakim, who refers to the death of Muzaffar, but 
does not throw even a hint to show that he was poisoned b}'^ his 
grandson.23 It maj" be noted tliat Shiliab-i Hakim was the official 
historian of the sultanat of Malwa and his work was inspired by 
Mahmud Khalji I (839-73/1436-69), who was an inveterate enemy 

20 Sikandar, 26-27; Nizamuddin, III, 94. 

21 Sikandar, 27-30; Mahmud Bukhari, Ttirikh-i Saltitin-i Gujarat, ed. S.A.I. 
Tirmizi, Aligarh, 1964, 15; Ali Muhammad, I, 45. 

' 23 Nizamuddin, HI, 95; Abdul Baqi Nahav-andi, ^ila’asir-i-Rahimi, 11, Calcutta, 

1925, 134. 

23 Ferishta, II, 858. 

24 Abdul Husain, If. 32a-32b; Abdul Karim, year 814, 

35 Shihab-i Hakim, f. 37a, 
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of the House of MuzafFar. Shihab-i llabim would, tliercforc, liavo 
been only too ready to credit and record any rumour which reflected 
adversely on the character of tbo enemies of his patron. Tlie con- 
temporar\’ olTicial as well as non-official chroniclers of the sultanat of 
Gujarat are, thus, unanimous in maintaining that Muzaffar died a 
natural death. 

It is significant to note that the poison theory appeared imme- 
diately after the downfall of the sultanat of Gujarat and the 
annexation of the province to the Mughal empire by Akbar. It was 
first propounded by Sikandar and Mahmtjd, and thereafter found an 
eclio in the u'ork of the eighteenth cenUtrv clironiclcr, Ali Muham- 
mad. It may be noted in this connection that these chroniclers record 
the poison episode centuries after the death of Muzaffar, and they 
neither disclose the source of their information nor name their 
authorities. It, therefore, seems obvious that they based their theor)- 
on oral tradition. A number of questions arc naturally posed at this 
stage. Was the oral tradition so strong an<l popidar as to survive 
dowm the centuries? If it was so strong, why did it not reach the 
other contemporaries of Sikandar and Mahmud? Nizamuddin, Abdul 
Baqi and Ferishta do record the death of Muzaffar but none of them 
even hint at the poison episode. It may, indeed, be argued that 
Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad wrote their chroniclo.s in 
Gujarat, and as such were in a belter position to acquaint themselves 
with the local tradition than those who wrote their liislories at distant 
places. Tlus mav be true of Abdul Baqi and Ferishta hut certainly 
not of Nizamud^din, who was bakhshi of Gujarat from 99i/158-3-84 
to 996/1587-88 and as such liad even- opportunity of disc-overing 
tlie so-called popular poison cpisotlc. He also enjoved absolute free- 
dom to record what he considered to be tnic. 

Moreover the absolute dependence of Sikandar, .\fahmud and Ah' 
Muhammad on licarsay’ makes them slip into a verv' serious pitfall. 
They place the death of Muzaffar at the end of Safar 813/Junc-Jidy 
1410 and tho enthronement of Ahmad in the middle of Ramazan 
SlSyDccemher 1410-Januarv' J4J). TJjev thus jwiconscioijslv leave a 
fairly long intcnal of more than six months between the death of 
Muzaffar and the accession of Alimad. Now the question naturally 
arises: Wiat happened during lliis long inten-al? Did the throne of 
Gujarat remain unoccupied from Safar to Ramazan 813/Julv 1410 to 
Janiian- 1411? If Ahmad was so impatient for the throne, why did he 
wait so long to assume the reins of government after forcing liis 
grandfather to take a cup of poison? Sikandar and Mahmud have no 
reply to give. Tlicy are silent and their silence knocks the bottom out 
of their poison theory-. In view of the facts stated above it woiihl 
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not be wrong to conclude that MuzafFar died a natural death in 
814/1411 and w-as succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad, who assumed 
the title of Shihabuddin Ahmad Shah. 

AIIMAD SHAH 

The succession of Ahmad Shall to the tlirone was contested by 
his uncle, Maudud Sultani alias Firuz Klian, who held the iqta of 
Baroda. In this rebellion Firuz w'as supported not only by his 
brothers, like Shaikh Malik Sultani alias Haibat Klian, Sher Khan 
and Sahdat Klian, but also by disaffected Hindu nobles, like Jhvan- 
das Khattri and Priyagdas. The rebels collected a large army and 
assembled at Broach, w'here they w'aited for help from Hushang of 
Malw'a, who w'anted to exploit the situation in exactly the same 
manner as Muzaffar had done at the beginning of his reign, llhen 
Ahmad Shah came to know^ about this, he marched to Broach and 
pitched his tents on the bank of Narbada on 1 Shawwal 815/ 
4 January 1413. He sent conciliatory letters to the rebels, who w'ere 
by now' divided among themselves. Their troops had begun to desert 
to the Sultan and dissensions among them had broken up the league. 
Firuz Khan, Haibat Klian, Sher Klian and Sa adat Klian tlirew them- 
selves on the clemency of the Sultan, who allow'ed tliem to retire to 
their respective iqlas. Firuz w'as given the iqta of Navsari in place of 
Baroda, which he had formerly held. In the meantime Hushang, 
w'ho had marched to the border of Gujarat, retreated when he learnt 
that the rebellion had been extinguished.26 

Immediately after putting downi the rebellion, Ahmad felt the 
necessitv of transfeniiig his capital from Patan to a central place. He 
selected a spot near Asaw'al on the bank of the Sabarmati, laid the 
foundation of the new' metropolis in 815/1413, and called it 
Ahmadabad after his own name. There is some difference among 
histoiians as regards the date of the foundation of Ahmadabad. 
Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim, supported by Ferishta, place the 
foundation of Ahmadabad in 815/1413, but Sikandar, Mahmud, 
Nizamuddin and Ali Muhammad maintain that Aliniad Shah found- 
ed tlie cit}' on 3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411.2" It may be noted in 
this connection that Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim compiled their 
chronicles more than a hundred years before Sikandar, Mahmud, 
Nizamuddin and Ali Muhammad.2S Moreover, they had access to 


26 .Abdul Husain, ff. 33b-34b; Ferisbta, 11, 358-59; Nizamuddin, HI, 95-97. 

27 Abdul Husain, 34b; Abdul Karim, year 815; Ferishta, H, 360. 

28 Sikandar, 31-34; Mahmud. 18; Nizamuddin, IH, 98; Ali Muhammad, Khatima-i 

Alivmli (Calcutta, 1930), 2. 
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the slate archives, which was not possible for the later chroniclers, 
who wrote after the downfall of the sullanat. On historical grounds, 
therefore, the statement of Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim must be 
preferred to that of later historians. 

It is significant to note in this connection that Sikandar, Mahmud 
and Ali Muhammad place the coronation of Ahmad on L3-14 Rama- 
zan 813/9-10 January 1411, and the foundation of Ahmadabad on 
3 Ziqad 813/27 Febniary 1411, as stated earlier. It is difficult to 
believe that hardly forty-eight days after bis accession to tlic throne 
Ahmad could have consolidated his position so well as to think of 
founding a city, which he proposed to make his capital. It may also 
be noted that immediately after his accession Ahmad was confronted 
by a formidable rebellion beaded bv bis four uncles, who resented 
their nephew’s elevation to the throne. In fact Ahmad was too much 
occupied with the suppression of the revolt to think of founding a 
city hardly forty eight days after his accession. This hypothesis gains 
further support when we find that Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali 
Muhammad place the foundation of the city of Ahmadahad on 
3 Ziqad 813/27 Febntary 1411, but defer the- foundation of llic first 
mosque of the metropolis to 815/1413.2^ Confemporar)’ epigraphical 
evidence tells us that the foundation of the first mosque of the reign 
of Ahmad Shah was laid on 1 Rajab 815/7 October 1412.'^'’ It will be 
observed that there is (according to these iiulliors) . an interval of 
more tlian one and a half years l)etwecn the foundation of the metro- 
polis and its first mosque. It is difiicult to believe that Ahmad Shah, 
a zealous Muslim as lie w'as, .should have laid the foundation of his 
metropolis on 3 Ziqad 813/27 Februarv 1411, and deferred the 
foundation of its first mosque till 1 Rafab 815/7 October 1412. It is 
probable that the foundation of llic metropolis was simnllancous 
with the foundation of its first mosque. 

Hardly had Ahmad Shah laid the foundation of the new capital 
when he was called upon to deal with another insurrection led Iiy 
Firuz Klian, Ilaibat Khan and Malik Badr-i Ala. This revolt was 
supported by some Rajput chiefs, prominent among whom was Rao 
Ranmal, the Raja of Idar. Ahmad Shah marched against them and 
encamped near Modasa. He offered conciliation as before, hut 
gelling no response stormed the fortress of .Motlasa. Most of the 
rebels, including Badr-i Ala, fell fighting. The news of the fall of 
Modasa unnen-ed Ranmal, who partcel companv with Fimz. Tlio 
latter fled to his uncle, Shams Uian Dandani, at Nagaur, leaving 


29 Sikan<Iar, 37; Mahniu<l. 23; Ali Miihamnnad, KJiatimali, 2-1. 

30 M. A. Chajhtai, Mtmiimentt of Abtw^oixJtl, Poona, l‘H2, 4\. 
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behind his treasures which were seized by Ranmal, who surrendered 
them to Ahmad as a token of his siibmission.-31 

The suppression of the revolt of Badr-i Ala did not mean tlic end 
of all troubles. Ahmad had now to face a fresh re\'^olt of disgrantled 
nobles led by Shah Malik, who was in league with Hushang of 
Malwa and Kanha Satarsal, the Raja of Mandal. Hu.shang inarched 
from his capital and pitched his tents on the frontier of Gujarat. 
^Vhen Mimad Shah came to know of this development, he too 
marched to Champaner, and encamping there, sent his noble Imadul 
Mulk against his ad^'ersary. Confronted by Imad, Hushang retreated 
into his own territory under the pretext that he considered it below 
his dignity to fight a sla^'e of Ahmad. As a result, Kanha Satarsal was 
frightened into abjuring his alliance with Hushang. Ahmad then 
despatched prince Latif Khan against the- insurgents, who were 
comjrelled to disperse. Shall Malik took refuge with Rao Melaga, die 
Raja of Girnar in Saurashtra.32 

For harbouring the rebel fugitives, Rao Melaga (according to 
Gangadhara) incurred the hostility of Ahinad.^^ Abdul Husain, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that Ahmad was attracted b\’ die lure of the 
conquest of the impregnable fortress of Girnar, which he attacked in 
816/1414. Melaga opposed Ahmad but was defeated and forced to 
seek refuge in the fortress of Girnar. Thereupon Ahmad invested the 
fortress, and as the siege was prolonged, Melaga made overtures for 
peace. He offered to acknowledge- the overlordship of the Sultan and 
to pay tribute. Ahmad accepted the proposal and, leaving Saiy}’id 
Abul Kliair and Saix'vid Qasiin Khan to collect the salami, rctimied 
to Ahmadabad.34 

Soon after his return to Alimadabad, Alimad marched to Sidlipur, 
which was one of the most ancient pilgrim centres in nordi Gujarat. 
It was studded with beautiful temples, some of uliich were laid low. 
In the same year he introduced the jiztja and entrusted its adminis- 
tration to Malik Tuhfah, entitled Tajul Mulk, with instructions to put 
down all turbulent elements and to realize' tlie iniquitous tax witli a 
strong hand.3-5 Malik Tuhfa, therefore, siqq^ressed some of the 

31 Abdul Ilusaii), IT. 36a-36b; Sikandar, 38-40; Xizamuddin III, 98-100; Fcrislita, 
n, -360-61. 

32 Abdul Husain, ff. 37a-37b; Abdul Karim, year 816; Sikandar, 40-41; Nizamuddiii 
HI, 100-1; Ferishta, 11, 362. 

33 Gangadhara, yiatidulikaiirpa Carita, cd. H. D. I'claukar, Bliarliija \ khjd, XV, 
1953, 371, X\', 1934, Sarga II, S/oku, 88. 

34 Sikandar; 43-44; X'izaimiddin, HI, 102; Furislita, H, 362. 

35 Tlie iizya levied from the chiefs by the centra! authority should not be con- 
fused with the shari'at fizija, which is a personal fax levied on non-Afnsliin inhabitants 
directly— -Eorron. 
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Rajput cliieftains and collected both jizija and salami from them.''*® 
It is significant to note in this connection that this iniquitous lax \vas 
unknown to Gujarat for nearly a cenluix' and quarter of Muslim rule. 

t^Tiile he was busy dcmolisliing temples at Sidhpur, Ahmad was 
called upon to deal with the invasion of Xandurbar b\’ Xasir of Asir. 
Nasir, who had proclaimed his independence after the death of his 
father in 801/1399, first conquered Lalang, Songir and Dilkot.®" 
After that he captured by stratagem the hill fortress of Asirgarh 
from the pastoral chieftain, Asa Ahir, from whom it has taken its 
name. Raja Nasir founded n new cil\ at the instance of Sliaikh 
Zainuddin, the spiritual guide of the d\ nasty, who had come from 
Daulatabad to visit him, and as desired hv the Shaikh, he named it 
Burhanpur after Shaikh Burhanuddin, a khalifa of Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Auliya, who is buried in the lulls above Daulalahad. On the 
eastern bank of the Tapti, where Shaikh Zaimuhlin had lodged, 
Raja Nasir founded a village, which he named Zainahad. Having 
thus established himself in eastern Khandesh, Raja Nasir resoUed to 
extend his aulhorits- over Tlialncr, svhich was ruled over by his 
younger brother, Hasan aim Malik Iflikhar, In order to achieve this 
end, he sought the aid of Iltishang of Mniwa, who had married 
Nnsir's sister. Iliishang sent his son, Ghazni Khan, to the assistance 
of Nasir, while Hasan sought the help of Ahmad Gujarati. But before 
any assistance from Gtijarat could arrive, the combined force of 
Nasir and Ghazni Klian captured the fort of Thalncr and Hasan was 
taken prisoner. Nasir then invaded Gujarat to forestall interference 
from Ahmad and also to rccoscr the parganas of Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar lost to Muzaffar by liis fathcr.^^ 

As soon as Ahmad came to know about tliis alarming develop- 
ment, he sent Malik Mahmud Turk to the threatened area and pre- 
pared to follow him in person without delay. Meanwhile Rao Punja 
of Idar, Rawal Trimhakdas of Champancr and Raja Satarsal of 
Mandal had combined against Ahmad; they also invited Ilushang. 
who had not only niarclicd right up to Mrrdasa in Gujarat, hut even 
sent word to Shams Khaii at Kagaur promising to gho him I’alan if 
he joined the allies. Shams Khan curtly refused the offer and iiiforiu- 
ed his young nephew about the danger Ihrealenhig him.®'’ 

In view of this dangerous Mtuatioii, Ahmad left Malik 
Mahmud to rclicwe Sultanpur and to conduct a limited war against 
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Raja Nasir. He liimself marched against Hushang on 10 Rajah 820/ 
2-3 August 141/, and within a short period of sL\ da)"s he confronted 
his enemy at Jvlodasa. The rapid movements of Alimad seem to have 
completely frustrated the plans of the allies. Hushang upbraided 
them for their incautious optimism and retreated to Malwa widiout 
risking a battle. Abandoned by tlieir chief all)% the Rajput princes 
retired to their respective principalities. Malik Mahmud then tmned 
to Sultanpur, which had been besieged by Nasir and Ghazni Klian. 
They raised tlie siege and attempted to get away; Ghazni Khan suc- 
ceeded, but Nasir had to smrender near Sultanpur on 1 Zil Hij, 820/ 
9 Januaiy 1418. In the meantime Ahmad had marched from Modasa 
to Sultanpur, Abandoned by his allies, Nasir now appealed for terms. 
Peace was made on Nash’s swearing fealty to Ahm ad and acknow- 
ledging his overlordship. Alimad, in return, gave him the title of 
‘Klian’ and allowed him to use the red canopy {chair), though he was 
subordinate to Gujarat. Nasirs brother, Hasan, retired to Gujarat, 
w'here he and his descendants found a home for generations and 
intermarried with the roi-al house. Mhth cordial relations thus estab- 
lished, Ahmad returned to his capital.^o 

Ahmad now realized that tlie real enemy was Hushang, Conse- 
quently he marched against Malwa on 19 Safar 821/28 March 1418. 
Hushang came out of his capital to gii’e- battle, but his troops broke 
up in panic when Mahk Farid attacked the Malwa army from the 
rear. Ilushang lied to Mandu; as the rainy season had set' in, Alimad 
returned to his capital but resumed the olFensive in tlie following 
year at the commencement of the campaigning season. But he had 
hardly left Mankani, an outpost on the Gujarat-Malwa frontier, 
v/hen he u-as waited upon by the Malwa eiii-oys who sued for peace. 
Ahmad accepted these pacific overtures; and after scoring tliis pres- 
tige lactor)', he returned to his capital by the end of Rabi II 822/ 
May 1419, as the rains were approaching. During the next j-ear 
Alimad remained bu.sy in building and garrisoning bastions round 
about the eastern border adjoining Malwa. He repaired and srieng- 
tliened the old forts.‘ri 

Relatively secure at home, Ahmad resumed his offensive against 
Malwa at the end of S24/Deceniber 1421. When he reached 
•Sankhera on 22 Safar 825/13 February 1422, he received the news 
that Hushang had gone to Jajnagai' (Orissa) to secure elephants in 
order to gain superiority over his rival. Alimad made up his mind to 
exploit the opportunity, and advanced to Maheshwar, wliich fell- to 
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him without much resistance. Entrusting the fallen forliess to Ins 
officers, Ahmad marched to Mandu and invested it on 12 Rahi II 
825/5 April 1422. Tlic siege continued till the atUent of the rains 
compelled Alimad to shift to a Irclter encamping .spot — Ujjain — 
where he remained during the rainy season. When the weather 
cleared, the siege of Mandu was resumed on 20 Ramazan 825/ 
7 September 1422.-1- 

In the meantime Ilushang had succ-cedcd in entering his caj)ital 
and his return infused a new s})iht in the defenders. Finding that he 
had failed to prevent the entry of Ilushang into Mandu, and that the 
reduction of the massive fort was impossible in spite of the 
vumjankjs and iradas that lie liad spccialh- ordered from Gujarat, 
Ahmad left the place and marched towards Sarangpur, where he 
was encountered bv Hushang, who had reached the place by a more 
direct route. After a number of sktrmislics, Ahmad defeated Ilushang 
in a pitched battle and, seizing several elcpliants Ilushang had 
brought from Jajnagar, he returned to his capital on 4 Jamadi 11 
826/15 May 1423. In consideration of tho fatigue of his soldiers, 
Ahmad refrained from embarking on any mintarv enterprise for 
three years and devoted himself entirely to the u ork of consolidation 
and administrative rcfonn.-i^ 

When the army had been reorganized, Abmad turned Jus atten- 
tion to the Rajput princes of Gujarat, who liad viewed the rise of tlie 
sultanat in their midst with apprehension and were ever ready to 
lake advantage of its weakness. Ahmad, on Ihs part, considered that 
the control of these principalities on the peripherv was sltal for the 
defence of the sultanat. In 829/1426 lie, therefore, resumed his 
offensive against Rao Punja of Idar, the son of Bao Ranmal, uho 
had not only joined hands with the enemies of Ahmad hut had 
ceased to send any tribute for scs'cral ycar^. past. Ahmad despatebed 
a force against Idar and immediately aftenvards took the field in 
person against tlic Rajput Raja. Tlic pressure of the Sultan made 
Punja abandon his capital and take refuge in the liills, thus har;^s^- 
ing the Sultans army. To overawe the refractors- feudatory, Ahmad 
founded Ahmadnagar (now called Himmalnagar) after his name oti 
the banks of the ris-er Ilatmafi, and made up lu’s mind to .Slav there 
till tho successful conclusion of the campaign. 

Establishing himself at Ahmadnagar, he sent troops all oser the- 
principality to ravage and lay waste the land. In a skirmish with the 
royal troops, Rao Punja was entrapped in a precipitous defile and 
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was killed falling into an ab\ss on 5 Jamadi 831/21 Februan' 
1428. Ne.vt day his head was recovered and brought before Alunad 
by a wood-cutter. Punja’s son, Har Rao, sought pardon; he was dulv 
forgi\en and installed in his fathers place on promising to pa\^ a 
hea\’y tribute of three laklis of silver tankas. Lea\ing Malik Ha'sau 
Safdarul Mulk in the thana of Ahmadnagar, the Sultan returned to 
Ahmadabad. Next \-car w'hcn Har Rao was required to pav the pro- 
mised tribute, he delat ed payment under \arious excuses. When" the 
news reached the Sultan, he marched against the rcfractor\' feuda- 
tor}% who fled from his capital and took jcfuge in tlic forest. The 
Sultan entered Idar on 6 Safar 8-32/15 Koxember 1428, and after 
la\-ing the foundation of the Juma Mosque he returned to the 
capital.-l^ 

The subjugation of Idar created apprehensions in the heart of 
Rai Kanha, the Rajptrt l ulci* of fhala^var, who, considering discretion 
to be the better part of valour, proceeded to Asir and sought the 
help of Nasir of Khandesh in 8-33/ 14-30. The latter, chagrined at the 
subjugation impo.sed upon him .by Alunad Gujarati more than a 
decade back, had entered into a matrimonial alliance u'ith Munad 
Bahmani b\' giving his daughter, Agha Zainab, in marriage to 
Alauddin, sou of Alunad Biilunani. Nash could not venture to invite 
the wrath of Ahmad Gujarati by giving .shelter to Kanha. He, how- 
ever, sent him to Ahmad Bahmani with a letter of recommendation. 
Ahmad Bahmani not only welcomed Rai Kanha but piwided him 
with a small force with which he raided Nandurbar and Sultanpur. 
When this was reported to Ahmad Gujarati, he immediatelv des- 
patched a powerful armv under his son and heir-apparent, ^Iuham- 
mad Khan, who forced the Dcccanis to retreat to their oum terri- 
tnrv. Muuad Bahmani then sent his own son and heir-apparent, 
Alauddin Ahmad Ivhan, to check the Gujaratis. But before reinforce- 
ments could reach the Decannis, the Gujaratis had alreadv reached 
near Daulatabad; Alauddin Bahmani was joined by his father-in-law, 
Nasir of Klrandesh, and in one of the shaipest encounters that 
ensued, the alKes were worsted. Prince Alauddin Bahmani was com- 
pelled to take shelter in the fort of Daulatabad, while Nasir and 
Kanha Ilcd to Asir. Perceiving tliat it would be futile to besiege 
Daulatabad, Muhammad laid waste a part of Kliandcsh and retired 
to Nandurbar.4-5 

Wliile tliese developments were taking place in Khandesh, 
Klialaf Hasan, entitled Maliknt Tuffar, a Deccarii noble, occupied 
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the most southern outpost of Gujarat. Ahmad Gujarati sent 
his younger son, Zafar Khan, to the relief of the town and asked 
Mukhlisul Mulk, the kotwal of Diu, to collect a fleet and sail to the 
coast of the Konkon in order to cooperate with the land forces. Zafar 
Khan blockaded Tliana, which was a Bahmani outpost, bv land and 
sea. Unable to maintain the defence for long, the commander of the 
fort withdrew and the town capitulated. The Gujaratis then laid 
siege to Mahim, while the relieving foice, led by Ahmad Bahmani's 
younger son, Muhammad Klian, approached tlic beleaguered out- 
post. The Dcccanis complained to the prince that while the fighting 
was done by them, the credit for victors* would be taken by iNIalikut 
Tujjar. The prince was deceived and withdrew, leaving Malikut 
Tujjar to liis fate. Tliis opportunitv was fullv cvploitcd bv the 
Gujaratis, who stormed die fort. Malikut Tujjar fought valiantly but 
lost the battle and fled to his master, Ahmad Bahmani.-t® 

Esiaspcrated by these two succ-cssivc reverses, Ahmad Bahmani 
attacked Baglana, a small Rajput principalilv between Gujarat and 
the Deccan, and ravaged the frontier parganns of Sultanpur and 
Xandurbar in S35/1432. Prince Miihninmad Klian, who had been 
.staving in Nandurbar since h»s earlier expedition to the south-east, 
informed his fallicr of lus inability to liold the fort agaliwt the 
Bahmaius. Ahmad Gujarati, therefore, instantly marched to Nanclur- 
har and Ahmad Balimani withdrevv to Gnlharga. Ahmad Gujarati 
started on his return march to Ahmadabad, but liardly had lie 
crossed the Tapti when news anived that Alimad Bahmani had 
invested Tambol, which was valiantly defended by the Gujarati 
officer, Sa'adat Sullani. Ahmad Gujarati marched to the relief of the 
fortress. A pitched battle was fought from morning till evening but 
remained indecisive. Dismayed by the extent of his losses, Ahmad 
Bahmani retreated back to his omi Icrritorx’ in the darkness of the 
night. Ahmad Gu|arati repaired to the fort of Tambol and, after 
honouring the valiant defender, relumed to his capital.-t7 

Free from the Bahmanis of the Deccan, Aliinad turned liis atten- 
tion to the Rajputs of the north, xvlio had not onl)’ supported their 
disaiTccted kinsnicii in Gujarat but had also offered them shelter in 
lime of trouble. Closest in contact xvitli Gujarat was Mewar, llicn 
ruled ox'cr by Rana Mokal. /Vlimacl, therefore, marched against 
Mewar in Rajab SSG/Februarj'-March 1433. Subjugating Ganesa, tbe 
Raja of Dungarpur, on his way, ho destroyed the temples of 
Kelwarali and Dilwarali. Rana Mokal of .Mewar proceeded to meet 
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Alimad, but before be could contact tbe in\'ader, be was assassinated 
by bis own followers. Thereafter Alunad entered Mewar, and baving 
taken ransom form tbe Ratbor chieftains, be reached Nagaur, which 
was then ruled over by Firuz Khan, tbe son of Shams Khan Dandani 
and tbe nephew of Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat. Firuz, who had no 
desire to challenge the OA'erlordsliip of the senior branch of the 
family, came out of the city, welcomed Ahmad and offered several 
lakhs of iankos as tribute. This voluntary acknowledgement of his 
authority pleased Ahmad so much that lie generoush' returned the 
presents and confirmed his uncle iu the government of Nagaur. 
Ha^'ing thus accomplished his mission, Alnnad returned to his 

capital.48 

Not long after his retuin, Alnnad wns called upon to intervene iu 
the dynastic feud of Malwa, which followed upon the death of 
Hushang in S3S/14S5. Hushang was succeeded by his son, Ghazni 
Klian, ^^'ith the title of Muhammad Shah, but within a vear he was 
poisoned b\' his wazir, Mahmud Klian Khalji, who seized the throne 
and ruled Malwa with the title of Mahmud Shah Khalji. In order to 
escape persecution, Masud Khan and Umar Khan, the sun'iving 
sons of Hushang, fled to Gujarat. The latter proceeded to the 
northern frontier of Malwa, while Masud stayed on in Gujarat and 
requested Ahmad to help him in gaming the throne of his fatlier. 
Ahmad espoused his cause and in Ramazan 841./Februarv-Marcli 
1438 marched against Mandu. He encamped on the bank of a tank 
in Jaisinghpur and sent Masud to begin the siege. As the siege was 
prolonged, Mahmud Khalji realized the futility of being cooped up 
in the fort. Meanwhile Umar Khan, the other son of' Hushang, 
appeared iu Chanderi and was proclaimed leader of the garrison by 
tile nobles at tliat place. Mahmud, therefore, left his beleaguered 
capital in the charge of his father, Malik Mughis Klian-i Jahan, and 
proceeded to Sarangpur where he arrived early in 842/June 1.438. 
Sarangpur capitulated and Malimud marched against Umar Klian. 
In tlic encounter that took place between the two armies, Umar 
Khan ivas defeated and slain. After that Mahmud turned to Alnnad, 
who had moved to Ujjain to exploit his adversary’s dilficultics. But 
at this time the anil)' of Ahmad was so sci’crclv struck by a vinilent 
form of cjiidemic plague that within two da\ s several thousand peo- 
ple perished. This scoiu'ge frustrated the plans of Ahmad, who. was 
compelled to retreat to Gujarat after promising Masud to return 
some time later to restore his ancestral throne to him. This promise 
he was unable to keep as he pa.ssed away on 4 Rabi II 846/, 
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12 Aiiguit 1442, leaving the throne to Uis son, Muhammad Khan, 
who succeeded him with the title of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad 
Shah.49 

Ahmad Shah, thus, extended the Imuudaiies of the sultauat In’ 
his relentless wars. In these campaigns political interests more often 
than not transcended religious coiisiderattons. If he waged wais 
against the Ilajput luleis of Gujarat, he also fought with the Muslim 
lulcrs of Malwa, Kliandcsh and the Deccan- 

Nevertheless the religious sentiments of Ahmad Shah, lliough 
somewhat exaggerated bv the theological chroniclers, cannot be 
entirely ruled out. We are told that from the time of his attaining to 
majoriK till the time of his death, he had never omitted to perform 
the prescribed religious duties.^ At limes his religiosity verged 
almost on iconoclasm. This is testified bv his wanton demolition of 
the beautiful temples at Sklhpur and the iinposition of the iniquitous 
tax, the jizt/a, which had been unknown to Gujarat before. 

Apart from this iconoclasm, Ahmad was a ruler far above the 
average. He infused into lus administration a spirit of uiirelcntiug 
juslic*e. It is on record that he did not liesitale to execute his own 
son-iu*law in the maikct-placc for a murder he had committcd.Sl 
Moreover he introduced tlic chc'c-k-ambhalaute system in the reve- 
nue administration with a view to discxuiraging collusion among flic 
ninif^ (revenue colIector.s) and adopted lire land-giant-cum-cnsh 
sv-stem for his army.5- 

Furtlicrmore, he v\cll*nlgli rcali/cd the necessity of inducing 
Hindus into the hierarchy of the government. Manikehund and 
Motichand, belonging to (lie hanija or commercial community, held 
tlic important offices of ministers under liim.^^ Moreover he is reported 
to have employed a Brahman for the specific purpose of searching out 
a suitable Hindu bride fit for the SnUau.5t In this way Ahmad Shah 
laid the foundation of what nlliinalclv became a polvglot politv. 

It may, liowcver, bo pointed out in this connection that Ahmad 
could not resist the urge of the flesh, and demanded the daughters of 
his vanr|ulshed foes as an offering to Ins authoritv. Sucli requisitions 
could not but meet witli resistance from the Rajputs, who were proud 
of Uieir lineage. Matriinonfal alliance with the Mtisliins inevitably 
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brought a stigma on the Rajputs as is testified by the case of the 
^Vaghela brothers, who courted the dishonour of their compeers in 
mani'ing then- sister to Ahmad Shah .53 Rawal Satrasal Singh of Alatar 
preferred death to the disgrace brought on him by his wife, u'ho sent 
their beautiful daughter, Raniba, to the- haram of the Sultan in order 
to secure the x'elease of her husband from imprisonment.56 Such 
alliances were not without political and social implications. They made 
the allying Hindu family an butcaste- among its own people, linking 
thereb\’ the bride’s house indissolubl)' to the sultanat. The example of 
the Sultan was followed by the Muslim nobility. Out of such alliances 
sprang up a new class of Raj’put-Muslims — the Mole Islam — which 
pro\idcd the most dependable .support to the sultanat. 

If Ahmad Shah encouraged matrimonial alliances between the 
Rajputs and the Muslims, he also tried his best to reconcile the Jain 
and the Islamic architectural stvles in the monuments he built in his 
new metropolis of Ahmadabad. This blending of the two divergent 
styles explains why Muslim architecture assumed in Gujarat a distinct 
local fonn. Ahmad Shah built magnificent mosques, khanqahs and 
viadrasas, where- the seekers of kiiowledge drank deep from the 
fountain of learning. Describing the new meti'opolis, Hulwi Shirazi, 
the poet-chronicler of Ahmad Shah, .sa) s : 

Tnnumerable are the colleges therein; 

there are inns for the residence of travellers.’57 

Ahmad himself was a learned man, endowed with literary talents. 
He is said to have composed a panegyric in praise of Burhanuddin 
Qutb-i Alam Bukhari and recited it in the presence of the saint as 
was the custom of the- dav. One of the couplets, translated into 
English, runs thus; 

‘Burhan, the Proof, our Polar Star, 

Our pattern and our guide — 

The Proof, in whose con\'incing truth. 

We, and all men, confide.’38 

Being a learned man, Ahmad was natnrallv fond of men with the 
same inclination. Badruddin Damamini, the renowned Egyptian savant 
who visited Gujarat in his reign, calls him ‘the learned of the sultans 
and the Sultan of the learned’.39 
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NASIR AND MI RAN ADIL Or KUANDKSII 

In the meantime, Nasir of Kliandcsh liad embroiled himself in 
hostilities with the Deccan. Ilis daughter, Agha Zainab, complained 
that her husband, Alauddin Bahmani, who had succeeded his father 
in 839/1436, was neglecting her for his new handsome Hindu queen, 
who was given the name of Zih Chihra. In order to avenge Iiis 
daughter’s wrongs, Nasir, after obtaining the consent of Ahmad 
Gujarati, invaded Bcrar, where manv of the amirs welcomed Iiim 
owing to his descent from the Caliph Umar and caused the KJiulha 
to be recited in his name. In 841/1437, Klian-i Jaban, the loyal 
Bahmani governor, shut himself up in Narnala and appealed for 
assistance to his king, Alauddin Bahmani. The latter sent against his 
father-in-law a large army under the command of Malikut Tujjar 
Khalaf Hasan, who drove Nasir into his hill-fortrcss of Laling, wlu’ther 
Khalaf Hasan followed him after laying waste the fertile plains of 
Khandesh. Nasir made a sortie svith 12,000 horse and a large force of 
foot but suffered a severe defeat, which so nreved upon Iiis mind tliat 
it is said to liavc contributed to his dealli, which occurred on 19 Bahi I 
841/20 September 1437. lie was buried in the family vault at Tlinlner 
by the .side of his father, Baja Ahmad.6f> 

Baja Nasir was succeeded by bis son, Miron Adil Khan, whoso 
mother was the sister of Hushang of Mahvn. Soon after his accession 
Adil wrote pressing letters to the .sultans of Gujarat and Malwa for 
aid. In response to lu's appeal, Alimud Gujarati immediately .scut his 
anny to Sultanpur. When Khalaf Hasan heard that a Gujarati force 
was advancing from Naiidurbar to the succour of Adil, he raised the 
siege of Laling and retired to the Dcccan with his plunder, which 
included seventy elephants and inaiiv guns. Thereafter Adil ruled in 
peace for about three years till he was assassinated in the cit)' of 
Burhanpur on Friday, 8 Zil Hij 844/30 April 1441, and was buried at 
Tlialner by the side of Ins father. Adil was succeeded hv his son, 
Miran Muharak.f>l 

MUH.VMMAD S11A« 11 

Now turning to Gujarat \vc find that .Muhammad .Shah, the son 
and successor of Ahmad Shah, marched against Bai Har, the son of 
Raja Punja of Idar, in 849/1446. Confronted with a huge armv, Rai 
liar sought submission hv offering his beautiful daughter iu marriage 
to Muhammad, who was so infatuated hv her heautv that only a few 
days after the wedding he agrewl to restore flic fort of Idar to Rai 
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Har, as desked by bis be]o^'ed queeji. Thereafter Muhammad ad\'anc- 
ed to Bakur. Ganesa, the Raja of Dungarpur, sought shelter in the 
hills, but when he saw the distress his people were suffering, he eame 
out and, through tlie good offices of Khau-i Jahan Malik Munir 
Sultani, waited on the Sultan and regained his principalih' by agree- 
ing to pa}' tribute. The Sultan returned triumphant to his capital,62 

Five years latei- Muhammad marched against Rawal Gangadas, 
son of Trimbakdas, the Raja of Champaner. Gangadas gave battle 
but was defeated and took refuge in the hill-fort of Pa^'agadlr, abo\'e 
Champaner, which was closely invested bv the Sultan. Finding him- 
self in straits, the Rawal sent an emissary to Mahmud Klialji of Malwa 
appeahng for help and offering to pay him one lakh of iankas for each 
day’s march to co^'er his expenses.63 Mahmud marched to the relief 
of the Rawal u'ith 1,00,000 horse, 2,00,000 foot and 2,000 elephants 
and ravaged the Sultan’s districts adjoining the borders of Malwa.64 
When Muhammad came to know of this new development, he raised 
the siege of Champaner and went to Godhra in order to collect more 
troops and arms, but he fell seriouslv' ill and was jemor'ed to 
Ahmadabad, where he passed awav on S Muharram 85.5/10 Febriiarv 
1451.65 

Muhammad Shah possessed neither the militaiT genius and 
administrati\'e skill nor the character of his great father. He had a 
pleasure-loving disposition and was so gener.ous that people com- 
mon!}' called him Zarbakhsh or 'giver of gold’.66 Moreover, he was 
extremely mild and the mildness of his disposition earned for him 
the title of Karim or merciful.®' 

Besides being merciful and generous, Muhammad re\'elled in the 
company of beautiful women and could not resist the urge of the 
flesh. We are told that the Jam. of Thatta in Sind had two daughters, 
named Bibi Mirki and Bibi Mughali. The first wa.s bethrothed to 
Muhammad Shah and the second to Sirajuddin Muhammad Shah-i 
Alam, son of Burhanuddin Qiitb-i Alam, the renowned saint of 
Gujarat. Mflien Muhammad came to knov' that Bibi Mughali M'as 
more beautiful than his fiancee, he secured her hand for himself 
parti}' by force and partly b}' gold.68 
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In keeping willi the policy of his father, Muluunmacl Sliali 
espouse! Rajput princesses. As we have seen Rao liar of Idar, finding 
his kingdom ravaged bv tho Sultan, sought submission by offering 
to him the hand of his handsome daughter in marriage. So tremen- 
dous was her inffuenee on licr husband that soon after her nuptials 
she got the kingdom of Idar restored to her father.6'^ Under him 
Hindus enjoyed high official positions. A Imnijd is said to have risen 
to the high position of being liis counsellor and favourite 
companion.”^ 

Q U T B U D D I N A IT M A D S It A II II 

A day after his death, the nobles raised to the- throne Prince Jalal 
Khan, the eldest son of Muhammad Shah, who assumed the style 
and title of Qutbuddin Ahmad Shah 11. Tlic young Sultan was at 
once confronted with the formidable task of defending his kingdom 
against the invasion of Mahmud of Malwa, who having crossed the 
frontier, had invested Sultanpur. Malik Alauddin Suhrab, who com- 
manded llie fort on behalf of ihe Sultan of Gujarat, purchased his 
safely by surrendering the fort and entering Mahmud’s service. 
Thereafter Mahmud marched on Broach where Marjan, the governor 
of the place, refused to surrender. .Mahmud was about to licsicge the 
town, when lie was ad\'iscd by Malik Alauddin to attack tho capital 
instead. He, therefore, continued his march and arrived at Raroda, 
where he was joined by Rawal G.ingadas of Champancr and other 
chiefs. Crossing the river Ma!», Mahmud marclicd right to Kapar- 
banj. On the last day of Safar ^55/2 April 1451, Mahmud left Iiis 
camp with the object of making a night-attack, hut lost liis way and, 
after wandering about the whole night, found himself at daum in 
front of his o%\m camp. Disappointed in his attempt to surprise the 
enemy, Mahmud arranged his armv for fighting. In the ])altlc that 
ensued Qutbuddin threw in his rescrscs at a s’crv' critical moment, 
with the result lliat the great armv of Malwa was utterly routed, and 
Mahmud fled to Mandu leaving eighty elephants and his baggage in 
the hands of the victor, who returned (riumphanf to Ahmadaha(f.”^ 

Two \-car.s after his return, Qiitlniddin was called upon to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Nagaur. His kinsman, Tiriiz Khan, liad passed 
away, leaving Ihe'thronc to be contested bv his brother, Miijahid 
Klian, and his son. Shams Klian; and taking advantage of this 
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situation, Rana Kumbha of Chitor occupied tlie territon'. Shams Khan 
fled to Ahmadabad to seek lielp and gave his daughter in marriage 
to Qiitlniddin, who immediately set out to avenge the wrong done 
to Shams Khan. On his way Gita Deva, the Raja of Sirohi, attended 
his camp and pra\-ed for his help in leco^^ering the fortress of Abu, 
which had also been seized hv Rana Kumbha. Qutbuddin deputed 
Malik Shabau to take possession of Abu and hand it over to the 
Raja, but Malik Shaban was defeated by Rana Kumbha’s troops with 
great slaughter. Enraged by this defeat, Qutbuddin laid waste all the 
low lands of the Rana’s territory, defeated him in the field of battle 
and besieged him in Kumbhalgarh. As the siege was prolonged, 
Rana Kumbha was obliged to purchase peace b\' the pavment of 
ample compensation to Shams Klian and a heavv indemnitv to 
Qutbuddin, who returned to his capital."2 

Not long after his return to Alimadabad, Qutbuddin received a 
mission from Mahmud Khalji proposing a treah^ of alliance between 
tlie Sultans of Gujarat and Malwa against Rana Kumbha of Chitor. 
These overtuies were fa\'ourably received b\" Qutbuddin and a treaty 
was concluded. It was stipulated that Qutbuddin .should ravage such 
parts of the Rana’s territories as were contiguous to Gujarat while 
Mahmud .should seize- the country of Mewar and Ajmer. It was also 
agreed that \vhene\'er necessary they should not fail to help and 
assist each other. Soon after the- conclusion of the treaty, intelligence 
arrived in 861/14-57 that Rana Kumbha had broken all his pledges 
and attacked Nagaur. Qutbudch'n, therefore, set out for Kumbhalgarh. 
On his way he captured Abu, and made it o\'er to Gita Deva, the 
Raja of Sirohi, who had been expelled from his mountain fortress by 
Rana Kumbha. On the other side, Mahmud Khalji moved to Manda- 
sor in order to harass Rana Kumbha. Thereupon Qutbuddin attack- 
ed Kumbhalgarh but failed to take- it and returned to Ahmadabad.”-^ 

Mdiile Qutbuddin was campaigning in Kumbalgaih, Raja 
Mubarak of Khandesli attacked Baglana. Its ruler, Rai Manu, sought 
the help of Mahmud Khalji to whom he owed fealtv and allegiance. 
In 8-57/1453 Malimud sent Iqbal Khan and Yusuf Khan with a huge 
army to Baglana. Mubarak gave battle- but fled back to Asir after 
suffering a heav>^ defeat. Ne.xt vear Mubarak again attacked Baglana 
but Mahmud Klialji again came to the rescue of tlie Raja, and 
deputed his son, Ghiyasuddin, to Baglana. Mubarak retreated to his 
country without risking a battle. Thereafter Mubarak reigned^wfith- 
out undertaking anv expedition till his death on 12 Rajah 861/3 June 
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1457, and was succeeded by liis son, Malik Aina, wlio assumed the 
title of Adil Khan II."-* Two years later Qutbuddin of Gujarat passed 
awav at Ahmadabad in Rajab 863/May 1459. As he was young and 
had hitherto enjoyed good health, his death aroused the suspicion 
that he had been poisoned by his wife, the daughter of Shams Khan 
of Nagaiir, so that lier father might succeed to the- throne of Gtijarat. 
^^^lcn Qutbuddin was in the agonv of death, his nobles killed Shams 
Khan, and the Sultan’s mother ordered her slave-girls to tear the 
unsuspecting queen to pieces. 

Qutbuddin was brave but he posscssetl a violent di-qiosition, a 
capricious temper and a sangttinaiy nature. Often lie put to death 
some of his most confidential servants and favourites witliout the 
slightest provocation. Under the influence of liquor he was parti- 
cularly reckless in shedding blood.”5 \fore often than not on his 
return from a battle-field, lie abandoned bimself to his passions and 
sensuality ."0 He had a number of queens in his harani but the most 
favoured was the llajput princess. Ran! Manjhari, who wielded great 
influence over her husband.^ Furthermore, lie appointed Hindus to 
some of the highest offices under him. Among liis nobles sve find 
Amineband Manck, who was sent at the bead of an cNpcdition alotig 
with Malik Gadai to help Ftniz Klian of Nagaur against liana 
Kumliha.'® 

Qutbuddin kept up the traditions of his dynasty for architectural 
works. lie completed the mausoleum of Shaikh Alimad Khaltu at 
Sarkhej, which his fallicr had liegim, and constructed the IlniiZ’i 
Quth with the Nagina Hagh in the centre.'^ TIic Sultan could com- 
pose scrscs in Gujarati and one such vcr.se has come down to us.^^ 

D A u D; M AJI M u n I IS E c A n II A 

On the death of Qutbuddin, the amirs raised to the throne Daud 
Klian, the late Sultan's uncle; but immediately affet his accession 
Daud elevated a farra^h (carpct-sprcadcr) to the dignit)' of a noble, 
effected economies in the royal lioiiscliold and reduced the allowances 
of the amirs. Tlicse acts of "the Sultan were unconventional and must 
have given umbrage to the amirs, wlio led hv Malik Shahnn 
approached Bihi Mnghali and persuaded her to allmv tlicm to raise 
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Fath Klian, then on]}' thirteen years old, to the throne- of his father 
on 1 Shalsan 863/3 June 1459, witli the title of Sultan Nasiruddin 
Abul Fath Mahmud Shah.^l He is commonly kno^vn as Mahmud 
Begarha, because he conquered the two Rajput forts (garhs) of 
Girnar and Chamjoaner.^s 

Four months after his accession, young Mahmud was faced with 
a formidable conspirac}' hatched by leading nobles like Kabiruddin 
Azdul Mulk, Maulana Khizr Safiul Mulk, Piarah Ismail Burhanul 
Mulk and Jhajju Muhammad Nizamul Mulk. The)’^ went to Mahmud 
and told him that Malikush Sharq Malik Shaban was intriguing to 
depose him and Mahmud, new as he was to political intrigues, 
believed them. Consequently they arrested Malik Shaban on 
29 Ziqad 863/27 September 1459, and imprisoned him. During the 
following night Malik Abdullah, the darogha of tlie elephant-stables, 
informed Mahmud privatel}' of the real state of affairs. The }'Oung 
Sultan consulted his mother and decided on his course of action. 
Early in the morning he proceeded to the place where Malik Shaban 
was confined, and stamping his foot on the ground demanded the 
immediate surrender of the traitor so that he might suffer instant 
death. The gaolers complied with the royal order, thinking tliat the 
designs of their masters were on the point of being fulfilled. But as 
soon as the Sultan had secured the person of his loyal minister, he 
ordered his fetters to be removed and begged his pardon. Finding 
the tables turned against them, the conspirators assembled their 
troops to give battle, ^^ffien the Sultan came to know about this, he 
ordered the royal elephants to be assembled and with 3,000 adhe- 
rents issued out from the citadel with a bow in his hand and a 
quiver at his back. Seeing the Sultan moving about in person, the 
assembled troops deserted the conspirators, who in their turn took to 
their heels. The conspiracy having been tlius frustrated, Malik 
Shaban was restored to his office; but shortly afterwards he retired 
and Mahmud assumed charge of the administration of his kingdom.S-3 

In 866/1462 Mahmud of Gujarat went on a hunting exqjedition 
and encamped on the bank of the Kliari, where he received an 
appeal for help from tlie infant Bahmani ruler, Nizam Shah of the 
Deccan, whose dominions had been ravaged by Mahmud Klialji of 
Malwa. Mahmud Begarha, consequently, moved to the bordei-, 
where another messenger informed him that Mahmud Khalji had 
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defeated the Deccanis. lie, therefore, marched into Kliandcsh and 
cut off the retreat of the Mahva army, wliich was compelled to retire 
by way of Gondwana and suffered terribU'. Nevl )'ear Mahmud 
Khalji again invaded the Deccan but retreated on hearing that the 
Sultan of Gujarat was marching against him. Thereafter Mahmud 
Begarha wrote to Mahmud Khalji that it was unfair on his part to 
molest a child, who had not reached the age of maturity, and warned 
him that if he ever attacked the Deccan, he would find his own 
dominions o\’errun by the army of Gujarat- The threat proved effee* 
live in preventing further hostilities Ixrtween Mahva and the 
Deccan.8-i 

In the following year Mahmud Begaiha led an expedition against 
the Raja of Dun, a place situated hetween Gujarat and Konkan, as 
the Raja had been guilty of piracy. The Raja gave battle, but con- 
fronted with heavy odds, he took refuge in his hill-fortress. Mahmud 
Begarha scaled the fort with his retinue, The Raja sent his old 
mother with the keys of the fort to the Sultan and sued for peace. 
Mahmud restored the stronghold to the Raja on his agreeing to pay 
n tribute.8'5 

In 87J/14C6 Mahmud Bcgarh.a marclied ag-ainsl Rao Mandallk, 
the Yadava Prince of Gimar, now called Jnnagadli, A body of 
Rajputs, called pind/um? or ‘chiefs men’, gave battle but perished 
fighting. Tlic state was jiillagcd and (he Rao was obliged to j>ay 
tribute to the Sultan, who returned to his capital. In the following 
year it was brouglit to his notic'c that the Rao was in the habit of 
using the insignia of royalty in public. He, therefore, commanded 
him to discontinue this practice, and the Rao roadilv obeved. Two 
years later Mahmud Begarha detWed to incorporate Gimar into his 
kingdom and led a largo army against Rno Mandalik, who sued for 
peace and pleaded that he liad remitted tribute regularly and had 
been an obedient vassal. Tliis Iiad no effect on Mahmud, who was 
bent on tho annexation of Gimar. Mandalik had no alternative but 
to defend himself. Confronted with heavy odds, Mandalik retired to 
the citadel of \3parVcot, which was closeW invested hy Mahmud 
Bcgarha.^^ 

Tlic fall of this inaccessible fortress is traditionally associated 
with domestic treason. It is said that Mandalik had forcibly t.aken to 
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himself iMohini, the hauclsome wife of his kamclar, Vishal, A\'ho 
schemed in secret for the downfall of his master. Findmg the provi- 
sions in Gimar mnning short, Vishal sent a messenger to tlie Sultan 
advising him to avail himself of the opportmiih’^ and to take the fort 
by assault. The Sultan acted on this ad\'ice and before long tlie Rao, 
reduced to straits, came down to surrender die fort on 10 Jamadi II 
87o/4 December 1470.8" Thereafter Mandalik joined the service of 
the Sultan and through the influence of Shamsuddin Dunvesh 
embraced Islam. He was gh eu the title of Klian-i Jahan and his 
kingdom was inc.-oiporated in the sultanat of Gujarat. At the foot of 
the hills, Mahmud Begarha founded the citv of Mustafabad, which 
became die capital of die Sultan.SS 

Mdiile Mahmud Begaiha u'as besieging Girnar, Jai Singh, die- son 
of Gangadas of Cliampaner, had ravaged die teiTiton- behveen 
Champaner and Ahmadabad. He, therefore, sent jamaluddin 
Muliammad to govern diis tract, conferring on him the title of 
Muhafiz Klian, and intended to follow him personally in order to 
conquer Champaner. But the Sultan was called upon to deal first 
mth the bvntiev tribes of Sumras, Sodas and Kaldas, who lived on 
the border of Cutch and claimed to be Muslims, though die}’^ were 
absolutely unaware of the shariat. They were Ibahatiyas and mter- 
married with die Hindus. Malimud Begarha, therefore, marched 
against them in Ramazan S76/Febmarv-March 1472. The Ibahatiyas 
confronted the Sultan with 30,000 horse but soon siuTendered, 
Mahmud forgai-e their olfeuces and gave them amnesty. He brought 
some of their leaders with him to Mustafabad and asked the idaina 
to instmet them in the tenets of Islain.89 

In the following \'ear it ivas reported to the Sultan that 40,000 
archers had risen against his maternal grandfadie-r. Jam Nizamuddin 
of Sind, and were; harassing the inhabitants on die border. He, there- 
fore, equipped a large anny' and again crossed. the Rann of Cutch 
by forced marches. On hearing of his approach die rebels dispei’sed. 
Some of his amirs advised him to incoqiorate Sind into his kingdom, 
but he declined because his modier was descended fiom the Jams of 
Sind, and it would be unbecoming on his part to seize the territoiy. 
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He hunted as far as the bank of the Indus and then retunicd to 
Mustafabad.90 

On his return from Sind, Mahmud Begarha was called upon to 
deal with a new situation. Maulana Mahmud Samarqandl, who was 
returning from the Deccan to his native countr)' in a sessel Iwund 
for Hurmuz, was driven ashore to Jagat (Dwarka), where tlie pirates 
robbed him of all his property and left him adrift on the shore with 
his two young sons. After many hardships Maulana Samarqaiuli 
arrived at Muslafabad and appealed for rctircis to the Sultan, who 
sent him to Alimadabad on 16 Zil Hij 873/27 June 1469, and marched 
against Jagat, which was soon evacuated !>v its Rajput prince, Bhim, 
who took refuge in the island-fortress of Bet Sankhodhar. iNiahmiuI 
Begarha proceeded towards Bet Sankhodhar through a dense forest, 
in which his army had to face great difficulties ow’ing to lions and 
poisonous snakes. There ensued a sea-fight in \v4sieh Nfahmud 
Begarha defeated Bhim, wJm was taken prisoner on 13 Jamadi I, 
874/18 November 1469, and sent to Ahmadabad where lie "'as 
impaled. The plundered goods of Nfaulana Samarqaiuli were deli- 
vered back to nim.oi 

The incessant campaigns of the Sultan combined with Ins con- 
templated invasion of Cliampancr created discontent among the 
nobles, who, with Khudawand Khan at their Jiead, liatched a 
conspiracy to dethrone their master svheu he was to go in a proces- 
sion to the Idgah on the festival of fihil Fifr, 1 Shaw’sval 855/ 
4 December 1480, and pul Prince Ahmad on tile throne. Tlic conspi- 
racy, however, leaked out owing to Rai Ravan, the chief Hindu 
noble, who kept his friend, Imadul Mulk, informed about the mo\e- 
ments of the conspirators. Imad secretly summoned his troops from 
his iqla, and Qaisar Wian Faniqi pnVatelv informed the Sultan of 
the affair. Instead of arraigning the conspirators for treason, Mahmud 
Begarha decided to test the fidelity of his nobles, and publicly 
announced that he intended to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving 
Kis son, Privwc Ahmad, as his jegeut. Tim Sultan inailc all ntcessaty 
preparations for the pilgrimage; tlicn summoning liis noblc-s, he lelt 
the matter to be finally decided by them, but he would neither eat 
nor drink until he had received their decision. Perceiving that their 
plot had been discovered, the courtiers found themselscs in a quaii- 
dar}'. After some parleys, they sent Nizamul Mulk to the Sultan 
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requesting him to eouquer Champaner before making a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Tliis ach'ice was accepted but Champaner could not be 
attacked till 887/ 1482.92 

In 887/1482 Malik Sundha, the khusakhail of Rasulabad, made 
a plundering raid on Champaner in search of supplies, which had 
fallen short owing to an unusual drought; but he was driven back 
b\' Rawal Jai Singh, son of Rawal Gangadas of Champaner, who 
sallied forth fiercely and carried fire and snwd into the temtories of 
die Sultan. The latter was highly, incensed by tliis incident, and 
having assembled his forces, set out for Champaner on 1 Ziqad 887/ 
12 December 1482. Jai Singh came out to meet his enemv but was 
obliged to take refuge in the hill-fortress of Pavagadli, which the 
Sultan closely in\^estcd. During die- investment the Rawal sent his 
minister, Suri, to Mandu to seek help from Sultan Ghiyasuddin, the 
son and successor of Mahmud Klialji of Malwa, who readil}^ agreed 
and marched as far as Nalcha. Mahmud Begarha, leaving his offi- 
cers to continue the siege, marched to Dohad to meet Ghiyasuddin 
Khalji, but the latter retired to Mandu, and Mahmud Begarha 
returned to Champaner to continue the siege. He- ordered the con- 
struction of a mosque in his militaiy lines as a token of his firm 
resoh'e not to desist from the siege until he had taken tlie fortress. 
In the meanwhile a cannon-ball fired b\' one of the fo/ps or mortars 
of the Sultan created a breach in the cit\’-wall and caused conster- 
nation among the ganison, who, in a state of confusion, fired their 
huqqas or rockets, which instead of falling on the army of the Sultan 
fell on the palace of the Rawal. Finding their end near, the Rajputs 
performed die jauhar-rite. Thev flung into fire their women and 
children and charged on the enemv \vith their swords and fought to 
the end. Thus on 2 Ziqad 889/21 November 1484 fell the fortress of 
Champaner — the last' bastion of Rajput glor\' in Gujarat. Mahmud 
Begarha made Chanipaner one of his principal places of residence 
and gave it the name of Muliammadabad.93 

While Mahmud Begarha was hunting near Champaner in 892/ 
1486, a band of Samarqandi merchants complained to him that the 
Raja of Abvi had robbed them of their four hundred horses and a 
few mans of the musk of Taitary, which they were bringing to 
Gujarat. The Sultan made good their loss and gave them a farman to 
the Raja, demanding restitution of their plundered jnopeity. This 
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tcrrifie<l the Raja, who not only restoicd the goods to tlie nierchaiits 
but also sent some valuable gifts for Mahmud Regarha, who passed 
them on to the merchants.9-1 

In 896/1490 it was reported to Malimud Regarha tliat Bahadur 
Gilani, a rebel noble of the Bahmanis, had committed various acts 
of piracy off the coast of Gujarat and had carried on dc'predations as 
far as the island of Mahim and Cambay. In order to punish the 
marauder, Malrmud Begarha sent Kama! Khan and Safdar Khan, 
but thev were defeated and sent to Dabul as prisoners. Tlicreupon 
Mahmud Begarha sent a large armv under Malikush Sharq Qawamiil 
Mulk, who discovered that he c-oiild not rc-acli Bahadur Gilani with- 
out invading the Dectan. Mahmud Begarha, therefoie, sent Bahr 
Khan with a letter to Mahmud Bahmani reminding him of the claims 
which Gujarat had on the gratitude of his dynasty, and requesting 
that the rebel be brought to book. In response to tins letter, the 
Bahmani Sultan sent his minister, Qasim Baridul Mamalik, who with 
the help of Alimad Nizam Shah undertook a campaign against the 
pirate, but it was not till 90I/I495 tliat Bahadur Gu.uit was defeated 
and slain, and full reparation was made to Gujarat.‘^^ 

Freed from the menace of Bahadur Gilani, Mnhmnd Begarha 
turned his attention to Raja Adil Khan II of Khandesh, s\ho had 
not sent his tribute for a long time. Adll II had, in fact, liecomc one 
of the most powerful rulers of Khandesh; lie had not only'tonsoli* 
dated bis authority but extended it over Gondwana and Garha- 
Mandla. He had suppressed the depredations of the Kolis and Bhils, 
strengthened and extended the defcnc'cs of Asir, and fortified 
Buibanpur by btiilding a citadel on the Tapti. In cnnseijuencc of 
the great strength he had acquired, he assumed the title of JharktnuU 
Sultan or ‘King of the Forest'; and contrarx' to the practice of his 
ancestors, he not only withheld the annual tribute to the Sultan of 
Gujarat but openly declared that he oxved no allegianc-c to that 
monarch. As a result Mahmud Begarha marched into Khandesh in 
904/1498 and laid waste the counlrx*. Adil moved out to oppose the 
army of Gujarat; but failing to resist the power of Mahmud Bcgarlta, 
he was obliged to pay the arrears of tribute before the forces of 
Gujarat retired to their own ctniiitiy'. Tlierc.aftcr Adil maintained 
friendly relations With Gujarat and xisiled the court of his suzerain/^ 

ni Al’diil Husain, ff. Ilajitid DalHr, 1, liZ-l-l; SiLandar, 1-i-l, .Siwmml- 
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Raja Aclil II of Khandesh passed a\va\' on 15 Rabi I 907/ 
28 September 1501,97 leaving the throne to his vomiger brother, 
Daud Khan, who fell completely under the control of two brothers, 
Husam Ali and Yar Ali, and made the former the wazir of his realm 
with the title of Husamuddin. At the instigation of tire latter, Daud 
contrived to embroil himself with Ahmad iVizam Shah of /ihmad- 
nagar, who in\’aded Khandesh and could not be expelled until Daud 
had purchased the aid of Nasiruddin Khalji of Malwa bv the 
humiliating concession of causing the Khutha to be recited in his 
name. His inglorious leign came to an end with his death on 
1 Jamadi 914/28 August 1508. His son, Ghazni Klian, succeeded 
him, but after a short reign of ten da\'s he was poisoned bv 
Husamuddin.98 

Meanwhile Mahmud Begarha was confronted with the great 
naval power of the Portuguese, whose disco\’erv of the Cape route 
in 1498 had diverted the bulk of the spice trade from Egx^rt and the 
Red Sea to the Cape route in less than a decade, and therebs" depriv- 
ed Eg}'pt and Turkey of the commercial advantages of the lucrative 
trade between Europe and the East and also seriouslv affected the 
sources of . the revenue of Gujarat, which then sen'ed as the empo- 
rium of commerce for the Indian sub-continent. This brought about 
an alliance between Eg)-pt, Turkey and Gujarat against the Portu- 
guese intruders on their monopoh^ 

The struggle commenced when in 9L3/1507 Qansauh-al-Ghauri, 
the last Mamliik Sultan of Egypt, sent an expedition to the coast of 
Gujarat for the extirpation of the Portuguese fiom the Indian waters. 
The Egyptian fleet was placed in charge of Amir Plusain, who 
was the governor of Jedda at that time. He was accompanied by 
Salman Rais, n4io had been sent bv Sultan Salim, the Ottoman niler, 
to help the Egyptian enterprise and also to effect a combination with 
the Gujarat flotilla organized by Malik A\"az, the famous governor of 
Junagarh and Diu under Mahmud Begarha. . The combined fleet 
anchoi'ed at Chaul. Mflien Malimud Begarha came to know about 
the anix'al of the fleet, he first went to Mahim and thereafter to Diu. 
Ill the meanwhile he received a letter from the wcili of Hurmuz 
describing the atrocities perpetrated by the Portuguese. This fur- 
ther enraged Mahmud Begarha, who sent Malik Ayaz with the 
Gujarat flotilla to help the allies against their common foe.99 


97 Haj'iud Dabir, I, 5-1. 
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The Portuguese squadron was commanded In’ Dom Lourcnco, 
son of the Portuguese \’iccroy, Francisco dc Almeida (1505-9). In 
Pamazan 913/Januar}' 1508, a pitched naval battle was fought near 
Chaul, in which about four hundred Rumis fell and two to three 
thousand Portuguese were killed. A cannon-ball fired by the allies 
struck Lourenco's ship, which sank along with its Portuguese com- 
mander. This victory’ of the allies was the occasion of much jtibila- 
tion and Mahmud Begarlia is reported to have bestowed a khilat on 
Malik A\az as a token of tlie appreciation of bis .services. 

In f)rder to avenge the Portuguese defeat as well as the death of 
his .son, Francisco dc Almeida personallv led a fleet up the west 
coast of India on 12 December 1508, with 18 ships and 1,200 men. 
He found the Egj-ptian fleet and the ftislas of Gujarat assemhied 
near Diu. On .3 Februan' 1509, there ensued a desperate sea-fight hi 
which Almeida scored victory o\er the allies. Amir Husain’s fleet 
was completely broken up and Malik A\az made peace with the 
Portuguese by reluming the prisoners captured at Chaul and by 
helping to pmvlsion their floct. Tlic Portuguese returned triumphant 
to Coclhn on 18 March 1509, willi little loss.h^t ^ 

Tlic significance of the naval actions at Chaul and Din witli the 
Portuguese was not lost on Mahmud Begarlia, wlio sent an amhassa- 
dor to Albuquerque (1509-1515), the new Portuguese governor. The 
envoy met the governor at Cannanorc in September, 1510, and 
coin eyed to him the Sultan's de.sirc for peace and alliance; he also 
handed over two letters— one from the Christians stranded in 
Gujarat and the other from Malik Gopi, the Hindu minister of 
Mahmud Begarha, known as Gopicaica to the Portuguese. Malik 
Gopt’s letter suggested an alliance between the Sultan of Gujarat and 
the Portuguese and sought an assurance to the effect that Portuguese 
ships would ntjt cruise about ruining the maritime trade of Gujarat. 
In return Malik Gopi undertook to gel the Christian captu'es set at 
libcrts' and to secure freedom for Portuguese ships lo frequent the 
ports of Giijarat.^02 

TIic al)o\e proposals evoked a fav<iurable response from Alhii- 
querque, who .suniinooed the envoy and espressed his desire for the 
.sclllenienl of the terms of the alliance. He placed his arms' and licet 
at the disposal of Mahmud Begaiiia and requested the restoration 
of the Christian captises at his court. In his letter of IG September 

100 SliarfrKlJin, f. 18.i; Shamfiti1<lrn. ff, .333-361.; Ittiss. .>17, 
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1510, addressed to Malik Gopi, A*^^uquercjue hoped for aii alliance 
betA^'een the Sultan of Gujarat D. Manuel, the King of Portugal, 
by virtue of which the Sulta’'''%uld find his harbours safe and his 
ships free to navigate the Soon after these negotiations, 

Alburquerquc captured from Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur 

(916-41/1510-34) on 25 ’^^Pember 1510. The fall of Goa immensely 
inereased the prestige /^ilrhe Portuguese and brought about a great 
change in the attitudf^f the Indian princes towards them. Mahmud 
Begarha set free tl’^^ortuguese prisoners at his court, and Amir 
Husain, the Egj’r^n admiral, after obtaining tlie Sultan’s permis- 
sion, set out Jran Caniba^' for Yarnan.l^^^ The fonnidable eon- 
fcderac)' of Eg\pt, Turke)' and Gujarat against the Portuguese was 
thus broken up. 

. In the month of Saf.A~ 914/June- 1508 there arri\'ed at 
Muliamnladabad-Champaher an embassy from Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
(394-923/1489-1517) with a pair of rhinoceros, thirty horses and 
. other precious commodities for Mahmud Begarha, who in his turn 
bestowed a rich khilat on the ambassador and sent some parrots, 
herons and Arabian horses as pre.sents for Sikandar Lodi.i^o These 
presents, according to Nizamuddin and Ferishta, were sent as a 
matter of fricndship.tOG But whatever may have been the intentions 
of Sikandar, the fact remains that if was for the first time that a 
ruler of Delhi sent presents to a ruler of Gujarat, and as such this 
step was not without diplomatic significance. 

Mahrriud Begarha was obhged to intervene in the succession 
disputes which broke out on the death of Ghazni Khan, who had 
left no male heir to the throne of Khandesh. Some of the nobles 
selected one Alam Kliau, a scion of the Faruqi d}masty, who was 
also backed by Ahmad Nizam Shah of Almiadnagar. Adil Khan, son 
of Aiisan Klian, also ad\'anced his claims to the throne and he was 
supported by his maternal grandfather, Malmiud Begarha. Kliandcsh 
itself was divided into two factions, one supporting the Ahmadnagar 
protege and the other supporting the Gujarat claimant. The 
adlieients of Alam Klian under Malik Ilusamuddin cstab]i.shed 
themseb'es in Burhaiipur, where thov nerc joined b\' Ahmad Nizam. 
Shah and Imad Shah of Berar. Malik Laddau Khalji, the leader of 
the Gujarat part)*, shut himself up, in Asir, where he was besieged by 
the- partisans of Alarn Klian. Mahmud Begarha marched to Thalner 
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with his grandson, Adil Khan. Ava> 

Burhanpur, Alimad Nizam Shah afi^* news of his anival readied 
their claimant with them, and Maltehtfmad Shah withdrew, carr^'ing 
submit to Mahmud Begarha, who IkI fusamudelin was obliged to 
19 Zil Ilij 914/10 April 1509, and imtaltw. a' clarhar at Thalner on 
of Khandesh with tho title of Azam Iluinnghis protege on tJie throne 
Laddan was given the title of Khaii-i Jahahe in Adil Khan III. Malik 
that of Shahr)’ar.l07 otul Malik llusamuddiii 

Adil Khan III, now established on the thrbl-t 
ther cemented his alliance with Gujarat by mairt of Khandesh, fur- 
Khalil Khan, son of Mahmud Begarha, who afterwg a daughter of 
his father as MuzaiFar Shah II. Tliercafler Adil Kliards succeeded 
capital from Thalner to Burhanpur, and had Malik shifted Jiiv 
Shalirs’ar, who was again plotting with Ahmad Nizam Slia^ of 
Alimadnagar, assassinated. But this did not stop disaffection. In 
916/1510 Slier Klian and Saif Klian conspired with Alimad Nizam 
Shah; they raised the .standard of revolt at Asir and invited the 
pretender, Alam Khan, from Ahmadnagar. Adil Khan immediately 
reported the situation to Mahmud Bcgarlia, who sent Dilawar Khan, 
Qadr Khan, Safdar Khan and other nobles with twelve lakhs of 
I(tnk(i9 and a considerable force to the rescue of his grandson. Wien 
the Gujarati force arrived at Nandiirbar, (lie rebels took to their 
heels and fled to Kowil. Finding bis coiinlr)’ free fmm menace, Adil 
Khan gave the Gujarati nobles leave to go back, while lie himself 
returned to Burhanpur at the close of 916/)510.tf>^ 

Ver\' early in the following vear Mahmud Begarha fell ill and sent 
for his son. Prince Klialil Klian, from Baroda and gave him fatherly 
advice; hut as his condition improved slightly, he permitted the prince 
to return to Baroda.l*® At this time Farhatul Mulk reported to the 
Sultan that Slmli Ismail Safavl of Persia had sent an embassy under 
Yaclgar Beg Qizilbash with elegant prcsents.no Tlie Sultan ordered all 
ucecssar)' preparations to bo made for the reception of tlie embassy,**^ 
hut before the envoy could arrive at the capital,*Mahmud Begarha had 
breathed his last on Monday, 2 Ramazan OlT/i-S November 1511, and 
was buried at Sarkhej in the mausoleum he had constructed for himself 
during his lifc*time,li2 

Mahmud Begarha is rcgarclcd not onlv as the greatest of the 
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!p’ultfins of Gujiirtit but bolds u prominent place among the waiTior 
|3rinces of India. Though the ruler of a small region, Mahmud Begarha 
tvas in reahty much more powerful than his contemporar}^ Sikandar 
ILodi of Delhi; and it must have been a matter of no small gratification 
to him when a little before his death the sovereign of Delhi sent him 
[some presents acknowledging thereby the independent status of the 
Sultan of Gujarat. Mahmud, according to Vartliema, the famous 
Bolognese adventurer, presented a sti-iking appearance with a flonung 
beard that reached his girdle, and his moustache was so long that he 
tied it over his head. 113 From his very childhood Mahmud, according 
to Barbosa, had been nourished on some poison with the result that 
if a fly settled on his hand, it swelled and immediately fell dead.H-l To 
satisf}' his pro\’crbiaI]}' voracious appetite, lie is reported to ha\'e eaten 
daih' one Gujarati 7nan of food and another 5 seers of parched rice 
as dessert; and at night two plates of samosas (meat-patties) were 
placed on each side of his bed, so that lie miglit find something to eat 
on whichever side he woke- up from his sleep. For breakfast he took 
a cup of honey u'ith a cup of butter and one hundred and fift\' golden 
plantains. 115 The works of Varthema and Barbosa were translated into 
European languages and thoreb}' Mahmud Begarha gained an unen\’i- 
able notoriety. It is to this inler that Samuel Butler, the English satirist 
of the seventeenth century, makes reference in his Hiidibras: 

‘The Prince of Cambay’s daily footl 

Is asp and basilisk and toad.’ 

Mahmud was a brave Sultan who constantly led campaigns against 
the neighbouring princes. These- campaigns were motivated by terri- 
torial ambitions rather than religious zeal. He fought successfully 
against the neighbouring Rajput princes as well as Muslim rulers. He 
did not debar Hindus from rising to some of the- highest positions in 
his government. Malik Gopi, a Brahman, for instance, was the chief 
minister of the Sultan. 

Moreover Mahmud possessed abundant capacity for decisive action, 
as is borne out by his successful suppression of two revolts. He was 
also a wise and just administrator. We are told that the relative of a 
powerful noble, Bahaul Mulk, committed a murder. In order to save 
the offender, Imadul Mulk and Azdul Mulk induced an innocent per- 
son to plead guiltv and he was consequently hanged for a murder he 

liyLiiclovico tie Tiocclx, Eng. tr. Jones and Winter, ed. Dr. Badgar, 
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had not committed. Sometimes afterwards, when the tnio facts of th^ 
case were brought to the notice of the Sultan, he ordered botli Imadu 
Miilk and Azdn! Mulk, to be executed for their lieinons act.lK’ ' 

Besides being a just ruler, Mahmud was also a benevolent monarch, 
who was always solicitous for the welfare of his people. He saved his 
.soldiers from the clutches of the usurious monev-lcnders by appointing 
khazanchis (treasurers) at different places to advance money to such 
soldiers as were in need of loans.H? *\toreover, he personally consoled 
the families of those who had fallen in his wars. On his return from 
the successful expedition agaiitst Giriiar, the Sultan halted for three 
days at Sarkliej before entering Ahmadabad. During these three days 
his eyes were often filled with tears and his countenance marked witli 
grief. When Najmuddin, llic qazi of Ahmarlabad, went out of the cite 
to congratulate and welcome the Sultan, he is reported to have said, 
'Oh, Qazi! It is well with me, Imt you should tell me of those wliose 
sons and brothers have been killerl during the last five years.'!'® 

Equally solicitous was the Sultan for the welfare of his otlier 
subjects. He helped lil.s subjects in the repair and restoration of old 
houses and also in getting wells dug for those who planted sliady 
treo.s by the roadside."^ lie eonslniclcd fine caravanserais and inns 
for the comfort of travellers. TIic merchants were happy because the 
roads were safe for tra{Rc.!2<! The Sultan was a great b^iilder. lie 
founded Mustafabad at Junagadh and Mjthammadabad near 
Champancr, and adorned them with lofty buildings and l>eautiful 
gardens. The Bagh-i Firdaii^ (Carden of Paradise), which was about 
ten miles long and two miles broad, and the Bagh-l Shahan (Garden 
of Shaban) were laid out during his reign.121 He also built lofty 
mosques and madrasas for seekers of knosvIedge.t22 

Though Mahmud was denied a systematic education, he is 
credited with having equipped himself with considerable knowledge 
through associations with die genr tie lellrei. No one who came into 
contact with him could describe him as unlettered. Ihn-i Afrash, in 
his translation of the Shifa of Qazi Ayaz, mentions several instances 
of the Sultans quick judgement in deciding different points of law. 
He talked on religious, historical and other subjects with such care 
that he could pass off for one wcll-xersorl in these branches of leani- 
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ing.123 He took keen interest in the Persian transiations of Arabic 
works. The well-known Biographical Dicliananj of Ibn-i Kliallikan 
was rendered into Persian by Yusuf bin Ahmad under the title of 
Manzand Insan and dedicated to Mahmud Begarha.t2-t Likewise he 
patronized Sanskrit. His court-poet, Udayaraj, wrote a poem, called 
Mahmndacarita, in praise of the Sultan. The poet describes his 
patron as a crown-jewel of the royal race as if he was a Kshattri\'a. 
He says hyperbolicalle, 

Tn battle Mahmud is equal to Bhima, in beneficence he suipasses 

Kama, in sport he is like Nara\'ana, in mercy he resembles Rama, 

in wisdom he is better than Brihaspati and in beaut\' he excels 

Manamatha.’t2o 
M U Z A F F A R S II A H II 

Mahmud Begarha was succeeded by his eldest son. Prince- Khalil 
Klian, who ascended the throne on 3 Ramazan 917/24 Nov'ember 
1511, and assumed the title of Abun Nasr Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah 
11.126 On 25 Shawwal 917/15 January 1512, he gave audience to 
Yadgar Beg, the Persian envoy, with his forty Qizilhash (red cap) 
followers, who had been waiting near the capital ever since Mahmud 
Begarha’s death. Among the- presents which the envoy placed before 
the Sultan were a turquoise cup of great value, a chest full of jewels 
and thirts' Iraqi horses. Muzaffar bestowed on the envoy and his suite 
rich khilals, and soon left Alunadabad for Baroda on his wa\' to 
Champaner, to which capital he seems to have been followed by the 
Persian ambassador and his team. 127 

At Baroda Prince Muhammad alias Sahil:) Khan, the eldest son of 
Sultan Nasimddin Khalji (905-16/1-500-10) of Malwa, waited upon 
Muzaffar to seek his help in recovering the throne of Mandu, which 
had been seized bv his younger brother, Mahmud, after tlie death of 
his father.126 In the protracted , fratricidal war that followed Nasirud- 
din’s death, Mahmud’s claim to the throne was supported by his 
jiowerful Rajput adherent, Medini Rai, against his elder brother. 
Prince Muhammad, who was forced to flee to the neighbouring court 
of Gujarat, where he was warmlv u'elcomed.l29 Muzaffar jnomised 

12.S Ibid., 109-10. 
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to enquire into the merits of liis claim and deputed Qaisar Khan to 
the border town of Dohad in order to study tlic real state of affairs 
in Malwa. Meanwhile Prinee Muhammad ^vas offered the ro\'al hos- 
pitality at Champancr along with his foIIowcr.sd3<’ 

While at Champancr Prince Muhammad and his followers fell 
out with the Persian ambassador and plundered his lodgingd^l When 
^^U 2 affar was informed of tho strife, he sent his minister, Malikush 
Sharq Imadul Mulk, who at once put down the riot and shifted the 
ambassador to the royal apartments. Soon afterwards on 14 Ramazan 
918/23 November 1512, Niuzaffar despatched tlie Persian ambassador 
in the escort of Kirurasan Khan to the coast, where two large ships 
were made ready to carrj’ him and his suite. At the time of his de- 
parture he was presented with seven elephants, a rhinoceros and 
other animals and birds with some wonderful horse-armours and other 
precious commodities. ^ 

Some time before tho departure of the Persian ambassador. Prince 
Muhammad, who was quite ashamed of the whole unhappy episode, 
quitted Champancr without taking formal leave of Mnzaffar. lie first 
sought refuge with Adil Khan III of Khandesli and then with 
Alauddin Imad Shah of Berard^^ Not long after the departure of 
Prince Muhammad from Gujarat, Muzaffar received tlie intelligence 
that Sultan Mahmud Klialji of Malwa had entnisted the entire admi- 
nistration of his countrv' to Mcdini Rai, wlio had not only acquired 
supreme power in the .state hut had reduced his master to the posi- 
tion of a mere puppet. As the increasing influence of Medini Rai was 
likely to lilt tlie balance of power in favour of Rana Sanga of Mewar, 
Muzaffar decided to intervene in the internal affairs of Malwa. In 
the month of Shawwal 918/Augnst-Scptember 1512, Ijo marched 
from Champancr with a huge armv and halted for a few day.s at 
Godhra on his wav to Malwa.*"^ 

Taking advantage of the preoccupation of Muzaffar in the affairs 
of Malwa, Rao Dhim (1509-15), son of Rao Bhar Mai of Idar, raided 
the countrv to the cast of the river Sabarmaft. Ainul Mulk Fauladi, 
governor of Patan, who was on his wav to Gwllira to join the Sultan, 
turned aside to punish the Rao, but he wjis defeated and his brother, 
Abdul Malik, along witli two hundred men, was slain. iMicn Muzaffar 
came to know of this, he personallv marched against the Rao who, 
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finding it difiicult to face the royal army, fled to tlie hills in 919/1513. 
MuzafFar laid waste the country and ordered tlie general destruction 
of the metropolis of Idar, Rao Bhim then sought the intercession of 
Mahk Gopi, the fa\'ourite Hindu minister of MuzafFar, and was 
forgiven on paying the large tribute of hventy lakhs of ianfcas. 
MuzafFar accepted it and proceeded to Godhra in order to resume 
his campaign against Malwa.135 

Meanwhile AfFonso de Albuquerque (1509-15), the Portuguese 
governor, had sent Tristao Dega to MuzafFar uath die terms and con- 
ditions of an alliance with Gujarat, which he had received from his 
monarch, Dom Manuel, by December 1512. Among other things the 
terms of the alliance included (1) permission for the Portuguese to 
erect a fortress at Diu for the security of the persons and property of 
the subjects of the king of Portugal; (2) an order to the traders 
of Gujarat diat they were to send their merchandise to no place 
e.xcept Goa, where they would find all that diev needed for a home- 
ward-bound cargo; (3) agreement on the part of the ruler of Gujarat 
not to receive- in his kingdom any Rumis or Turks 'because they were 
the capital enemies of the Poi*tuguese’.i36 

When Tristao Dega anived at Gambay, he found that Mazaffar 
had gone on an expedition against Mandu. He, therefore, had to wait 
till his return at Champaner, where he deliveied to him the letters 
which he had brought. MuzaflFar agreed not to allow the Rumis or 
Turks to enter his tenitoiy again, but he turned down the Portuguese 
request for the constixiction of a fort at Diu. He, however, after fur- 
ther conversation, offered certain other islands along the coast of 
Gujarat, where the Portuguese could build a forti'ess and make a 
settlement, but Tristao would not accept them on behalf of his 
countiy, because he had no permission from Albuquerque to do so. 
He, therefore, left Champaner for Goa with an envoy from the Sultan 
of Gujarat.i‘^7 

Before Tristao and the envoy of Gujarat could reach Goa, Albu- 
querque himself arrived at Diu in August 1513, on his way back to his 
metropolis after he had tried in vain to take Aden. Malik Ayaz, 
governor of Diu, received him very kindl)' and the two conversed 
togetlier, Albuquerque stayed at Diu for six da}'S and set sail for Goa 
after his ships had taken in their store of water, leaving behind the 
Portuguese ship, Exnohrcgas, laden with merchandise for sale in 
the charge of Fernao Marlinz Evangelho as his factor, and Jorge 
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Correa as his scrivener, with secret iiistmctions to report on political 

matlers.J38 

On his voyage back to the south, Albuquerque halted at Chaul 
and gave an interview to tlie envoy from Gujarat, wlio liad accom- 
panied Trislao. Tlic envoy convc)'ed his monarch’s request for 
permission to send a trading company of the Gujaratis to Malacca and 
also for a safe conduct of the ships of Gujarat to navigate in those 
svaters. He also complained of the capture of a ship. Men, belonging 
to the Sultan when he was at peace with Portugal and asked for its 
restitution, Albuquerque told the envoy that he had nescr made war 
upon Gujarat, nor burned its villages, nor bombarded its fortresses, 
but if the ships and the subjects of the Sultan of Gujarat Iiad received 
any harm at the hands of the Portuguese, it must have been on 
account of his having taken the side of those rulers with whom the 
king of Portugal was at war. He, however, declared that he Iiad 
caused the aforesaid royal ship to be refitted at Cocliin and would 
return it to the Sultan through the envov. As soon as Albuquerque 
reached Goa, he passed on the captured ship to the ambassador, wlio 
set sail in that ship to Cambay.*'^^ 

Immediately after the return of the envo\’ to Gujarat, Fcn>ao 
Martinz Evangelho, the Portuguese factor at Cbampancr, reported to 
Albuquerrpic that ^^alik Ayaz was greatly opposed to the Portuguese 
and had persuaded Muzaffar not to accede to their demand as re- 
gards Diu. Albuquerrpie, therefore, sent Diogo Fernandez dc Beja 
and James Teiveira as ambassadors witlj costly presents to the court 
of Gujarat to negotiate on this matter with Muzaffar. The embassy 
reached Sural on 15 March 1514, and after a short stay proceeded 
to Cliampaner, where they met Malik Gopi, who told them that Malik 
Ayaz had advised the Sultan not to grant to the Portuguese a site for 
fortification at Diu as ‘it was in order to wrest his kingdom cs'entually 
from him’. Not deterred by this report, the ambassadors proceeded 
to Ahmadabacl, where the)' were cordially received by Khudawand 
Khan, the wazir, who presented them to the Sultan. Tlic ambassadors 
offered the presents which thc\' had brought ^vifh them and the 
Sultan conferred on them dresses of honour. In the negotiations which 
followed, the plenipotentiaries explained to Kliudawand Klian that 
the main purpose of their visit was to rcf|ucst for a site at Diu, where 
the king of Portugal might consfru<rt a fortress for the safeh’ of hLs 
men and property. The wazir placed these proposals before the 
SxJtan, who was willing to ^ant them a site at Broach, Surat, ^^.lh^m, 
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Dumas or Bacar, but not at Diu, wliich he had already granted to 
Malik Ayaz. The embassy tlius failed In its mission and left Gujarat 
for Goa on 15 September 1514.140 

In the following year.Rao Bhim of Idar passed away and was 
succeeded b}^ his son, Bhar Mai (or Bihari Mai), but the latter’s claim 
to the tlirone was contested by his cousin, Baimal, who sought the 
help of his brother-in-law, Rana Sanga of Mewar. The Rana seized this 
opportunity and by sending his army to Idar set up Raimal on tlie 
throne. Muzaffar could ill-brook this interference bv the Rana of 
Mewar in the internal affairs of a neighbouring state, which had for 
generations owed allegiance to the sultans of Gujarat. In order to 
expel tire pretender, Muzaffar •despatched Nizamul Mulk, the son of 
the last Rawal of Champ'aner, who succeeded in restoring Bihari Mai 
to tly? throne. Nizamul Mulk then pursued the pretender into the hills, 
but in the battle which followed he was defeated with severe losses. 
Muzaffar reproved his general for having exceeded his instructions 
and recalled him to the capital. He, then, sent Nusratul Mulk to Idar, 
but before Nusratul Mulk could reach Idar, Nizamul Mulk set out 
for Champaner, leaving Zahirul Mulk with no more tlian a hundred 
men to hold Idar, Raimal marched on Idar and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on this small garrison. However, Nusratul MuUc, who was at 
Ahmadnagar, pressed on and drove away Raimal to the hills in 
923/1517.141 

Muzaffar now turned his attention to Malwa, where the increasing 
domination of Medini Rai had reduced Mahmud Klialji to insignifi- 
cance. Unable to bear the predominance of his powerful minister, 
Malimud escaped to the frontiers of Gujarat to seek the help of 
Muzaffar. The latter readily responded, and taking Mahmud widi 
him, he marched against Malwa on Tuesday, 15 Zil Hij 923/29 
Decembar 1517.142 Medini Rai entrusted the command of Mandu to 
Rai Pithaura, while he himself repaired to Dhar witli 12,000 cavaby 
and a large force of elephants. Muzaffar and Mahmud reached Dhar 
with a formidable ai'my on Friday, 18 Zil Hij 923/1 January 1518, 
and Medini Rai, finding it difficult to resist the combined army, 
quitted Dhar and went to Chitor to seek help from Rana Sanga.i4'3 
Dhar fell without much resistance, and the two sultans marched to 
Mandu, where they arrived on 23 Zil Hij 923/6 January 1518 and laid 
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siege to the fortress.t-l^ 

Rai Pithaura, who had secret knowledge of Rana Sanga’s fortli- 
coming aid, feigned negotiations and asked for an armistice, which 
Muzaffar readily granted on Friday 25 Zil Jfij 923/8 January J51S, 
This truce, however, came to an end on 24 Muharram 924/0 Feb- 
ruary 1518, when Muzaffar came to know al)Out the arrival of Rana 
Sanga at Ujjain. lie sent Azam Hiimayun Adil Klian III of Khandesli, 
who was liis nephew and son-in-law, U'ifh Qatvamul Mulk to check 
the progress of the Rana and Medini Rat, while he directed the in- 
vestment of the fort in person. The battle actuallv began on 3 Safar 
924/14 February 1518, and by the break of the following day 
ifuzafifar had carried Afandu by escalade. Finding the Gujarati troops 
in their midst, the Rajputs performed the jaiihar-ritc and fought till 
life was left in them.l^j 

In the meanwhile Kfuzaffar came to know about the arrival of 
Medini Rai at Dhar. Leaving Mandu in charge of Mahmud, Muzaffar 
moved to Dliar on 5 Safar 924/16 February 1518, and Medini Rai, 
finding it difficult to offer resistance, took to his hccIs.l'tS Muzaffar 
returned to Mandu where ho reinstated Mahmud on Ids throne. Tliis 
was followed by a grand banquet which Mahmud gave in lionour of 
his benefactor on 15 Safar 924/26 Fcbniaiy 1518. Thus having 
restored the balance of power i)etwccn \icwar and Gujarat, Muzaffar 
returned to Clmmpancr after leaving at Mandu a contingent of 10,000 
liorse under Asaf Khan.1-18 

Immediately after his return to Champancr, Muzaffar realized the 
significance of the occupation of Mamluk Eg\pt and Ilijaz by the 
Ottoman Sultan Salim I (1512-20) as well as his victors’ over Shah 
Ismail Safari of Persia. Tliis introdiiccrl the prospect of a new and 
powerful alliance against the Portuguese as well ns of greater control 
over the Indian Ocean for trade with Egs’pt and beyond, and of 
greater security for pilgrims to Mecca. The importance of friendly 
relations with the Ottomans was thus brought home to Muzaffar. lie 
wrote to Sultan Salim I congratulating him on his victories In Iraq 
and Persia; still the greater part of his letter was full of an account 
of his OUT! victories in Malwa, which he had recovered from .Nfedini 
Rai and liis Rajput confederates and restored to Mahmud Khalji.^-^'^ 
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The news of the fall of Alanclu compelled Rana Sanga and Medini 
Rai to retire to Chitor, but in 925/1519 die Rana inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Mahmud, who was wounded and taken prisoner. Muzaffar 
sent reinforcements to Malwa but it was too late; for the Rana, after 
the wounds of Mahmud were healed, had restored him to his throne 
in 926/1520.150 in Riq same year Raja Adil Klian III, who had so 
successfulh' served his father-in-law, Muzaffar, in the Malwa cam- 
paign, passed away at Burhanpur and was succeeded by Miran 
Muhammad Shah, his eldest son bv the daughter of Muzaffar. I5i 

Flushed with his success, Rana Sanga decided to measure his 
strength with the more powerful Muzaffar. lie penetrated into die 
territories of Gujarat as far as Idar, which he occupied, and dien 
marched on to Ahmadnagar, where he defeated Mubarizul Mulk in 
926/1520. The Rana compelled Mubariz to retreat to Alimadabad and 
then returned to Cliitor. In order to chastize the Rana, Muzaffar sent 
Malik Ayaz who besieged the fortress of Mandasor. The Rana asked 
for peace but his request was turned doum. But soon aftenvards the 
jealousy between A}’az and Qawamul Mulk compelled the Gujaratis 
to patch up peace with the Rana. Muzaffar U'as ^'en• much incensed 
by this development and in 928/1522 he made preparations to march 
in person against the Rana; but before he could start from Alimadabad, 
the son of the Rana al•ri^•ed with gifts from his father and the e.\pedi- 
tion was abandoned. 152 

In 930/1524 Alam Klian Lodi, son of Sultan Bahlul Lodi of Delhi, 
who had been a refugee at the court of Gujarat since the days of 
Mahmud Bcgarha, informed Muzaffar that according to reports 
recei^^ed by him from Dcllii, there was great dissatisfaction with his 
nephew, Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, as he had put the great amirs to death, 
and the chances of Alam’s obtaining Iris father’s throne appeared to 
be good. Muzaffar, accordingly, gave him a standard, a drum, 40,000 
'Miizaffarts and sent him to Delhi with a strong detachment to secure 
his ancestral throne. 153 

In the following year Prince Bahadur Khan was annoyed with his 
father, Muzaffar, who refused to treat him on equal Icnris with his 
elder brother, Sikandar Khan, the heir-apparent, and left Gujarat. 
Passing through Dungarpur, Chitor and Mewat, he reached Delhi on 
the eve of the battle of Panipat.l5-l Bahadur was cordially received 
by Ibrahim and, consequently, the young but e.\perienced prince took 
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up the Lodi cause. Tliis made him popular with Uic /Vfghan army but 
roused the jealousy of Ibrahim.^SS \\^en Bahadur discovered this, he 
refrained from further activities and sent letters to Babur seeking his 
assistance. Babur sent him a gracious and encouraging reply and 
invited him to join the Mughals.*^ Consequently, in the- actual battle 
fought at Panipat, Bahadur remained a mere spectator.15' Immediately 
after the defeat of the Afghans, when Baliadiir was halting at Daghpat, 
near Delhi, on his way to Jaunpur in response to the in^’itation of the 
nobles of that kingdom, he rccehcd a letter from his adliercnts in 
Gujarat informing him of the death of his father, Muzaffard^S 

The deceased Sultan was so merciful that he is commonly known 
as MuzaBar, the haVtm or clement. He carried his clemency to such 
a length that the criminal, the turbulent and the rebcllioas forgot all 
fear of punishment and took to highwav robberj* and violence without 
apprehension, while libertines shed blood even within tlie ci^’-walls 
of the metropolis, and ‘tlie Sultan would not extend the hand of 
punishment from out of tlvc sleeve of patience’. Wlien the people went 
to him and complained of these atrocities, he would calmly say, ‘Vou 
must pray and I also will pray to the Almighty to put an end to 
oppression and the oppressors.'^59 Again, \vc are told that owing to 
the carelessness of tlio ro} al affabcJih (watcr*carricrs) a musk-rat ^v•a’{ 
boiled down and its remains were poured over MiizalTar’s head during 
his bath. The Sultan summoned Inc offenders and said, T am an old 
man and can pardon the offender but my sons are )Oung — Iiow will 
)-ou salisf}' them? ^^'ilI your lives be safe if you arc cqualh’ careless 

with thcm?’tC0 

In keeping with the traditions of eastern putentates, Muzaffar was 
in the habit of making nocturnal rounds of tlie capital in disguise in 
order to obtain first-hand information about the state of affairs pre- 
vailing in bis Idngdom.tOt Tiic Sultan alwa\'S spoke with propriety 
and never offended anyone. He used to sav, Tf 1 were left alone in a 
solitary' place, no one would do me anv harm for I base never done, 
and am not doing, any harm to anyone.’tOi Muzaffar loved his subjects 
immensely. HTien Gujarat was in the grip of a great drought, be lifted 
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up his hands in prayer and is reported to have said, ‘Oh, Lord ! l£ for 
any fault of mine my people are afflicted, take me from this world and 
relieve them from this drought/16‘5 Moreover, Muzaffar displayed his 
high sense of justice and respect for law when in response to the 
summons of the qazi of Champaner he attended the qazi’s court like 
an ordinal)^ person, while the qazi remained seated. The suit was 
decided against the Sultan who complimented the qazi on his 
impartialit)' and sense of justicc.i64 

Muzaffar was of a charitable disposition. His munificence u^as not 
confined to his subjects in Gujarat but was also extended to the 
dcsen'ing people of Mecca and hladina, where he is reported to have 
constructed a ribat or hospice consisting of a madrasa and sabil (water- 
channel), etc. For the maintenance of tliese institutions he set apart 
a special endowment and the proceeds thereof were sent to these 
places e^'erj' )'ear.i65 Furthermore, ships were provided free of cost 
for those who wished to make the pilgrimages to Mecca and Madina. 
The expenses of these pilgrims while on board were also met by the 
state treasury. 166 lu addition to these charities, the Sultan sent to the 
aforesaid cities two copies of the Quran transcribed by his own hand 
with gold-water, and made a special annual grant for the upkeep of 
these presents and the maintenance of those who made use of these 
copies for the purposes of recitation.i6“ 

Linked with the religious piety of Muzaffar was his strict observ- 
ance of religious injunctions. We are told that he never tasted any- 
thing intoxicating and abstained from even mentioning the name of 
intoxicants. It is reported that his favourite horse was one day seized 
witli grips of pain and when all other remedies failed, he recovered 
on being administered pure spirits. The mir-i akJuir (master of the 
horse-stables) reported the incident to his sovereign, who ‘bit the 
finger of sorrow with the tooth of regret but did not ride that horse 
again’.l6S We are told that when Mahmud Khalji of Malwa took 
Muzaffar round his palace, they entered a building in which there 
was a quadrangle, painted and gilded with rooms all round. As soon 
as they were at the centre of the building, the doors of all the rooms 
were opened and two thousand women beautifully attired and deco- 
rated like huvies and fairies appeared with plates full of gems and 
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golden ornaments. Mahmud obsem’d; Tliey all belonged to me and 
are now at your disposal.’ AfuzafFar lowered his eyes, thanked his host 
and begged them to return within the pardah as looking on \vhat is 
unlawful is a crime’.lBO 

It must not, however, be taken to mean lliat Muzaffar was an 
extreme puritan. Bom of a Rajput mother, Rani Ilirabai, he had a lot 
of Hindu blood circulating in his veins. He was unorthodox enough to 
many’ as many as three Rajput princesses, viz. Rajhai, tlic daughter of 
Rana Mahipat, Lakshmihai, the daughter of a Gohcl Rajput, and Bibi 
Rani. Tlie last was a ladv of great beauty and exercised tremendous 
influence on tlie Sultan. Tlic control of the palace and the army was in 
her hands. Seven thousand slatc-scrxants were in her service and slie 
was a counsellor of great influence In the affairs of the kingdom.^'O 

Moreover Muzaffar was cxtremelv fond of music, so vehemently 
frowned upon by orthodox Muslim llicologians. He was himself an 
accomplished musician; lie could not only play upon a number of 
musical instruments hut could liold Ins own againU any master of 
mvxsical science. His love for music, dance and drama can verx' xx'cll be 
gauged from the swang or role of Saraswati (goddess of learning) 
enacted at liis court by Dai Jliaii, the chief valor or dancing-girl nf 
the Sultan. It took six montlis for haimo or the fradilional vwilele nf 
Saraswati to be constniclcd; it xvas made wholly of gold, studded 
with precious stones. On the appointed day Bni Jhau, attired in the 
garb of the goddess, cast an ecstatic spell on the audience with her 
music and dancc.^“* 

Besides being a musician, Muzaffar was a fine calligraphist. lie 
used to transcriho cs'crj’ day a passage from the Quran in the naikh 
style, and when the copj- was completed he sent it either to Mecca 
or Madina for the use of those who recited it puhliclv.t"- Tlie Sultan 
had learnt the Quran by' hcartt'^ and was well-vcrscd in 
the religious sciences. We find him sludving Baizawis Malimtil 
Tanzil, the well-knoxvu commentary on the Quran, and taking part 
in discussions of a icligioos and lilerarx’ character. I'l He had learnt 
Araljic grammar Irom Balirarj and the hodhes (or the Prophet's 
traditions) under Majduddin Muhammad al-Iji, whom he elevated to 
the position of a wazir with Uic title of Khudawand Klian.HS lie also 
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greatly promoted learning with the result that men of letters from 
Iran, Turan, Arabia and Asia Minor found it w'orth their while to 
settle do\TO in Gujarat during his liberal reign.i'^6 

Aluzaffar was, thus, mereiful, gentle, pious, just, munificent, kind 
and clement. Though personally unselfisli and amiable, he was fatall)' 
^v•eak. It was with great difficult}' tlrat he could bring himself to act 
with sufficient sternness and energ)-, even when tliese qualities were 
most needed. Notwithstanding this weakness, Muzaflar was a bene- 
volent, liberal, tolei'ant and cultui'cd ruler. 

S I K A X D A R ; M A H AI U D S H A II ' 1 1 

\\dien Muzaffar passed away on 22 Jamadi II 932/5 April 1526, 
Prince Sikandar Khan, the heir-designate, ascended the throne with 
the support of two powerful nobles, Imadul Mulk Klmshqadain and 
Khudawand Khan al-Iji. The new Sultan was by all accounts a vei}' 
handsome person, but he was destitute of all political sagacitv. We 
are told that whenever he passed through the market-place, all persons, 
male and female, came out of their houses and shops to have a glimpse 
of the Sultan. He was so exultant and happy in the pride of his 
)'Outh and the gloi}' of his state and authorih' that ‘all his days were 
like the days of the Id and all his nights like the nights of shab-i baraf. 
He collected together ever\- means of pleasure which it is possible to 
conceiye. Amongst otlier tilings he had a concubine, called Nazuk 
Lahar, to ubom he was greatly attached. In less than a week he 
had estranged the old nobility by lavishing fai'ours and honours on 
his personal favouritics, and gii'cn himself up completeb' to pleasures. 
Consequently on the night of 14 Sha'ban 932/26 Mai' 1526, he was 
murdered bi' Inladul Mulk Khushqadam, who laised Nasir Klian, 
Muzaffar’s i-oungest son of hardly six years, to the throne with the 
title of Sultan Mahmud Shah II. The king-maker, tliereaftei-, wrote 
to the neighbouring chiefs, Imadul Mulk of Berar and Rana Sanga of 
Chitor as well as to Babur, requesting support for his goi’ernmcnt.i‘9 

B A II A D U R S u A II 

As the plans of Imad meant tlie loss of independence for Gujarat, 
some old nobles headed by Taj Klian Narpali sent Khurram Khan to 
Prince Bahadur with tlie oifer of the tlirone of Gujarat. Khurram Khan 
met Bahadur at Baglipat and delivered the message. Without any loss 
of time Bahadur reached Ahniadabad by rapid marches and ascended 
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the throne of Gujarat on 26 Bnmazaii 932/6 July 1.526; after that he 
marched to Champaner and executed Imadnl Miilk Kliushqadam and 
other assassins of Sihandar. Tlic infant ruler, Mahmud 11, was also 
murdereddso Thus Bahadur was left witliout any rival with the 
exception of Chand Khan, who had already taken refuge in Malwa. 
Firmlv established in his kingdom, Bahadur embarked upon his ambi- 
tious designs of campaigns and conquests. 

Twice he invaded the Deccan in order to help his nephew, Miran 
Muhammad II of Kliandesh, who had allied himself witli Alauddin 
Imadul Mulk of Berar against Burlian Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
and Amir Ali Barid of Bidar. So succ-cssful were these operations that 
Burhan Nizam Shah and Ali Barid were obliged to )ield the issues 
in contest with Kliandesh and Berar, and to cause the Kinilha to be 
read in the name of Bahadur.*®* 

In the meanwhile Nuno da Cunha (1.529-38), the new Portuguese 
governor, had attacked Diu on 16 Fchniarv l.>31, but a little earlier 
Mustafa, the Turkish admiral, accompanied by Kbwaja Safar Sahnani, 
bad succeeded in entering Diu with a large Rumi fleet and a picked 
train of arlillcrs'. The combined navy of the Gujaratis and the Rumis 
completely routed the Portuguese fleet which, after icpalring tlie 
damage, sailed back to Goa on 15 March 1.5^31 in considerable dis- 
order.*®- Bahadur commemorated this naval success by erecting a 
tower of sictors' at Diu and naming it Binj-i Bahaihtr $/jrt/»’.*M 
Mustafa, the Turkish Admiral, was given tlic title of Rumi Khan and 
w,as placed in charge of the naft hhana or the royal arsenal.*®* 

Free from llic Portuguese menace, Bahadur turned Ids attention 
to M.ibniud Kliaiji II of Malwa, who had not onlv been liarbouring 
his soungcr brother, Chand Khan, the pretender to the throne- of 
Gujarat, but bad also ravaged the territories of Rana Ratan Singh of 
Cbitor who, as a friend and an allv, Ii.id sought the help of Bahadur. 
Bah.adur, therefore, accompanied bv Miran Muhammad II of Khan- 
desh, pushed on to Maudu .and took it by escalade. lie caused flic 
Khutha to be read in his name on Friday, 12 Sba'bau 9^37/31 March 
1531, and anuc\cd Malwa to his hereditary kingdom. Mahimid Khalji 
w.as taken prisoner and scut to Champaner, but he w.as killed in .an 
affray on his way to Gujarat.*®^ 

Bahadur soon realized that his conquest of Malwa would remain 
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incomplete so long as Silliadi, the powerful fief-holder of Raisen, 
Sarangpur and Bhilsa, continued his semi-independent sway in die 
eastern districts of Malwa. He, therefore, arrested Silhadi while he 
was on a visit to Bahadur’s camp and mai'ched against Raisen, wliich 
was defended by Lakshman Singh, brother of Silliadi, while Bhupat, a 
son of Silhadi, fled to Chitor to seek help from Rana Bikiamajit, whose 
sister he had married. Bikramajit advanced towai'ds Raisen but with- 
drew when Bahadur sent Miran Muliammad II of Kliandesh against 
him. Bahadur then delivered a final assault on Raisen and canied the 
fortress by storm at the end of Ramazan 938/ Mai' 1532. The con- 
quered territoiy was conferred upon Alam Khan Lodi, who had been 
expelled from Kalpi by Humay'un and had sought shelter at the court 
of Gujarat.ise 

Flushed with liis repeated successes, Bahadur decided to punish 
Rana Bikramajit of Chitor for helping Lakshman Singh during his 
siege of Raisen. So much had the power of Mewar diminished under 
this 'Commodus of Rajputana’ that Baliadur could commence his 
operations directl)' with the siege of Chitor. The powerful artillery of 
Rumi Klian made an extensive breach in the ramparts of the Rajput 
stronghold, which fell on 3 Ramazan 941/8 March 1535; Bahadur 
granted it not to Rumi Klian, to whom he had promised it when the 
siege had begun, but to Burhanul Mulk Bimbani. This greatly dis- 
appointed Rumi Klian, who made up his mind to take revenge by 
playing Bahadur false by ruining his cause, and waited for an 
oppoituiiity.tS'^' 

The opportunity did not take long to come. Bahadur had already 
incurred the displeasure of Humayun bi' gi^'ing shelter to the political 
refugees of whom the cliief was Muliammad Zaman Mirza, a turbulent 
Timurid prince and brother-in-law of Huma)'un, who had escaped 
from the confinement in wliich he had been placed near Bayana. 
Humai'un demanded die surrender of die fugitii e but Bahadur’s repb', 
couched in insolent language, so offended Humayun diat he marched 
to Sarangpur while Bahadur was occupied with the investment of 
Chitor.188 

Immediately after the fall of Chitor Bahadur nioved to Mandasor, 
where he was confronted by Huma}uni, who had cut him off from the 
capital of Malwa and threatened his hold on Cujarat. At diis critical 
juncture Taj Khan and Sadr Klian urged Bahadur to deliver an attack 
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on the Mughal armv while the Gujarati troops were Hushed with their 
\ictoii’ at Chitor. I3ut Rumi Khan advised Bahadur to entrench his 
army and rely on its greater superiority in guns. Tlie voice of the 
Turkish artillery’ captain prevailed over the counsels of the Gujarati 
cavalry commanders, and Bahadur entrenched himself in a huge arabd 
or fortified camp, bristling with artillcr)' which at this time was the 
finest in India.t*s9 Confronted by the great guns of Gujarat, Ilumavun 
adopted the tactics, secretly suggested to him by Rumi Khan, of 
cutting ofi all Bahadur’s supplies and forage-parties. Complete block- 
ade and gradual .stan'ation made the position of Bahadur untenable; 
and the treachery of Rumi Klian becjimc at last evident when the 
Turkish captain deserted his master for Ilumavun, with llic result that 
at dead or night on 21 Shawvval 9-11/25 April 1535, Bahadur fled 
to Mandu.l®0 

Ilumavun set out in the pursuit of Bahadur, who finding himself 
hardpressed at Mandu continued his flight to the fort of Champancr. 
Though Bahadur had put the fortress in a .state of defence, he did not 
feel himself seairc in it. He handed over his treasures to liis trustcil 
minister, Asaf Khan, to he taken to Siilaiman, the Magnificent, of 
Turkey. Thev’ consisted of 400 clients of gold, nshrnfiv, gold-bars and 
gold-bricks. With this gorgeous treasure Asaf Khan left the Indian 
shore and went to Jedda. From there Bahadur’s letter of appeal for 
aid against Ilumayuti and the accompanying treasures were sent to 
the great Caliph, who on account of the powerful resistance by tlic 
Portuguese in llic Indian Ocean could not afford to be hasly.i'J* 

Before the Ottoman Caliph could think of anv constructive plan, 
Ilutuajuu reached Champancr to find that hath Bahadur and hi’! 
treasure had gone. Bahadur had cscajwd to Cambav’, where some time 
back he had gathered a fleet of 100 war-ships in order to fight the 
Portuguese. But he was now afraid that after his departure thev might 
fall into the hands of the MughalsA^- So he burnt them and sailed for 
Diu, vvhcrc he turned to the Portuguese for help. On 25 Oelnbcr 1533, 
a treaty of alliance between Bahadur and Nuno da Cunha was con- 
cluded. Under the Icnns of this treaty t/ic IVrtugucsc agreed to assist 
Bahadur against his enemies by land and sea. In return thev received 
permission to erect a fortress at Diu and a site was granted for the 
purposc.tO^ 
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When Huma}Tiu reached Camba\% he found tliat Bahadur had 
already left the port for Din. Having failed in his immediate object, 
Humayun turned to Champaner, which he took by escalade on 9 Safar 
942/9 August 1535.19-t To commemorate his victory, Huma}am caused 
coins to be struck at Champaner in his name both in silver and 
copper.195 The conquest of Champaner was followed by that of 
Alimadabad, which he placed in the charge of his younger brother, 
Askari, with Hindu Beg as his minister and commander-iii-chief.i96 

After completing the conquest of Gujarat, Huma)'!!!! pushed on 
towards Din in pursuit of Bahadur; but he had hardly reached Dhan- 
dhuka, nhen urgent messengers from Agra o\'ertook him, bearing the 
alarming news of the re^'olt of Shcr KJian Sur in the eastern proA'inces 
of his kingdom. Ilumayun was, therefore, constrained to retrace his 
steps from Gujarat, and he proceeded to Agra by way of Burhanpur 
and Mandu. The emperor had hardly turned his back on the province, 
when a counter-revolution commenced in favour of Bahadur, who soon 
afterAvards emerged from his retreat at Diu and assumed charge of 
the operations. His army SAA^elled in number as he marched till he 
pitched his tents at Sarkhej near Alnnadabad. Hindu Beg advised 
Askari to assume the ensigns of royalty in Gujarat in order to encourage 
his soldiers, but Askari AA\as dreaming of proclaiming himself emperor 
of India. So without offering a single Ijattle in defence, he pushed on 
toAA'ards Agra. Bahadur closely folloAA'ed the retreating Mughals, and 
as he approached Champaner, Tardi Beg evacuated the fortress, AA’hich 
Avas reoccupied by Bahadur on 3 Zil Hij 942/24 May 1536.19^ 

Immediately after regaining his kingdom, Bahadur received ucaa's 
about the airival of a large Portuguese fleet at Diu.i98 As he had 
recovered his kingdom Avithout any substantial help from the Portu- 
guese, he regretted the concessions AA-ith Avhicli in the daA's of his 
distress he had purchased their help against Humayun. The Portuguese 
lost no time in commencing the construction of their fort, AAdiich Avas 
completed Avithin Aa'c months in March 1536. Further, Bahadur resent- 
ed the refusal of the Portuguese to gis’e him permission to erect a 
Avail to cut off the fortress from the city of Diu. Bahadur hastened 
from Champaner to settle these issues and also to recoA'er, if possible, 
the rights he had bartered aAvay.i99 On reaching Gogha he deputed 
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Nur Miiliammad KJialil, one of lii& coiificIenlJal officers, to tlic Portu- 
guese governor, with instructions to persuade him hy an}’ device to 
pay a visit to the Sultan. The tnvoy was thrown off his guard under 
the influence of wine, .and revealed the secret intentions of his 
monarcli. 

Next morning the governor sent the envoy back with the cvciise 
that, owing to indisposition, it was impossible for him to wait on the 
Sultan. Bahadur then took four or five of his favourite officers in In's 
barge and, contrary to tlic adnee of Iiis counsellors, he went straight 
to the ship of the Portuguese governor, felt bis pulse and found that 
the sickness was a mere pretence. lie sought to return to the shore at 
once, but the Portuguese attempted to detain him, ostensibly tliat 
he might inspect the gifts which they had brought for him from Goa, 
but doubtless with a view to obtaining a pledge that he would abandon 
his designs against them and of extorting further concessions from 
him. Bahadur told them to send the gifts to him .and hastened to 
leave, but a Portuguese priest placed himself in his way and ordered 
bvm to stop. Tlic Sultan impatiently drew cnit his sworj and cleft him 
in twain. The Portuguese vessels, which were near by, closed in and 
a scuffle ensued, ^\llen the Sultan xvanted to lc.ip into his own barge, 
tlie Portuguese drew away the vessel with the result that the .Sultan 
fell Into the sea. Tl\c Portuguese stnick him with spears and lances 
till he was drowned. Tin's took place on 3 Bamazan 943/13 Fehrnarv 
1537.2W 

Bahadur was a bras'c and ambitious ruler who possessed the 
martial valour of his ancestors and suqrassed his grandfather, Mahmud 
Begarha, in military glor}’. lie was so famed for his rapid movements 
that making Ilghar-i Tiahadtm (March of Bahadur) became a proverbial 
saying, applied to an}-onc who covered a gre-at distance in a short 
time. Besides being brave and hardy, Bahadur was an amlillious prince 
whose mission in life was to widen the frontiers of his empire. Within 
the short period of six years after In's coronation, he obtained the 
homage of Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar .and Alt Barid of Bidar, 
defeated the Portuguese in a n.ival action, annexed the kingdom of 
Mahmud Khalji II of M.alwa, and then turned his attention to the 
Rajput rulers of Raiscu and Cliitor. Till tlic timo of Jiis defeat hy 
IIuma}Tm, his alliance was sought l»y Muslim as well as Hindu rulers 
of the neighbmuing kingdoms, while the discontented princelings of 
the house of Timur sought In's protection. 

Bahadur’s campaigns were not motivated b}- religious hlcas. Boni 
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of Lakshmibai, the daughler of a Gohcl Rajput, Bahadur had inherited 
die liberal policy of his tolerant father. In pursuance of the policy of 
his forebears, he married the sister of Raja Baharji, the Rajput chieftain 
of Baglana. Moreoi'er, he freely received Hindus in his sen-ice. Nar- 
singh Deo, the nephew of Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, and Prithvi 
Raj, the nephew of Rana Sanga, were two of his trusted Rajput 
nobles.201 He allowed Karma Singh, the minister of Ratana Singh, to 
repair a temple at Satrunjaya .202 All these factors went a long way to 
make Bahadur popular with his subjects. This explains to some extent 
wh}- the rdhjyat of Gujarat sent deputations of their elders to suggest 
to Bahadur to depute some one to collect the revenue that was due to 
him, even when he was in exile at Diu after being defeated bv 

Huma}mn.203 

Besides being tolerant, Bahadur had inherited his fathers love 
for music. He patronized Manjlm Kalawant, who was supposed to be 
unrii-alled in his art throughout India. It was the beu’itching effect 
of his music that ultirriatel}'^ succeeded in stopping the ruthless massacre 
ordered by Huma}-un after die fall of Mandu. Soon afterwards Baha- 
dur lost his kingdom; but when Manjlm rejoined him, he is repoi-tcd 
to have remarked, ‘Today, I have, so to say, regained even-tiling I 
had lost.’204 This remark pai's a brilliant tribute to the musician on 
the one hand, and to Bahadur’s loi-c of music on the other. 

Moreover, Bahadur was generous and munificent. \\'hen famine- 
stalked the land, he opened Icingars or alms-houses for the jioor. Wher- 
ever he went, he dispensed his charitv and to no one did he give less 
than a gold ashrafi. 'Wc are, told that the small and gi-eat of the city 
lived comfortably. He- was so generous 'to his people that the nobles 
and soldiers were unwilling to go to their homes and remained near 
hini in the hope of sharing his bounty .205 

In striking contrast to this generosity stands his sanguinarv, pas- 
sionate, violent and rash disposition. This is testified by the- fact that 
at the very outset of his reign he got murdered all his near relatives, 
excepting his neplie-w, Mahmud Khan.206 Nazuk Lahar, after the death 
of Sultan Sikandar, was taken to the seraglio of Bahadur, who also 
like his elder brother was greatly attracted by her; but under the 
influence of wine-, he became displeased with her for some tri\'ial 
fault, and in a fit of uncontrollable passion drew his sword and cleft 
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her in twain. Soon afterwards he realized his mistake, but it was ot 
no avail.-07 Moreover, Bahadur was addicted to all sorts of intoxicants. 
It was while in his cu 2 >s that he dictated his repi)' to Ilumanin, xvho, 
greatly incensed by the impolite tone of the letter, made up his inincl 
to march against Gujarat.2i>8 

In sum, then, Bahadur’s character presents an admixture of opposed 
qualities. Though brave, warlike, ambitious, kind-hearted, tolerant and 
generous, he at times, nevertheless, became ferocious and violent. 
Occasionally he showed rasliness cs'eii in dealing with his favourites. 
He was fond of displaying the trappings of roj'alt)', and like man)’ 
eastern potentates, lie jo\’^ both magnificence and power. He U’as 
lavish in his gifts, and his generosity and tolerance won liim the 
affection of his people. 

As Bahadur had left no son, Muhammad Zaman Mirza claimed 
the throne of Gujarat on the ground tliat tlie queen-mother had adopter! 
him as her son and got tlie Kliutba recited in his name in the chief 
mosque of Diu by bribing the Portuguese. But the amirs of Gujarat 
frustrated all his designs,209 and invited Miran Muliammad Shah of 
Kliandesh, son of Baliaclur’s sister, who had been nominated by tlio 
laic Sultan as his successor. In order to overcome constitutional 
diffienllles, they decided to read the Khiilba in tlje following form: 
‘Miran Muhammad Shah, son of the sister of Bahadur Sliah7 Miran 
Muhammad Shah set out from Burhanpur to ascend the throne of 
Gujarat, but died on 13 Ziqad 9-13/4 May 1537, on his way and was 

buried at Burhanpur.2i0 

On the death of Miran Muhammad Shah Faniqi an attempt was 
made to raise to the Khandesh throne his young son, Ahmad, but the 
majority of the amirs supported the cause of Muhammad’s brother, 
Mul)arak, who was duly proclaimed king of Khandesh. Soon afterw.ards 
a deputation from Gujarat waited on Mubarak Shah and demanded 
the siirrender of Mahmud Klian, the minor .son of Bahadnr'.s brother, 
Lalif Khan, who during his uncle’s reign had been placed in the 
custody of Miran Muhammad .211 But Mubarak Shah, wlio liad liopcd 
to receiVe the summons to the throne of Gujarat for ht'mseff, dehved 
in handing over Mahmud. But when the G\ijarati amirs assembled their 
forces and assumed a threatening posture, Mubarak delivered Mahmud 
to the amirs, who carried him off to Gujarat and enthroned him as 
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Nasiruddin Abul Fatli Mahmud Shah 11.212 

It was in Mubarak Shah s reign that Khandesh came under Mughal 
suzerainty. Frightened by the march of Akbar to Mandu in 972/1564, 
Milan Mubarak Shah sent his daughter for the haram of Akbar and 
agreed to recite the Khutha in the name of the Mughal emperor.2l3 
This made no alteration in the status to which the rulers of Kliandesli 
had long been accustomed. They had for many years been subject to 
the suzerainty of Gujarat; and tliough it appears that the feeble 
Malnnud Shah II had not ventured to assert his suzerainty, they now 
merely exchanged their former allegiance to Gujarat for allegiance to 
Akbar, who allowed tliem to rule over Kliandesh under his suzerainty 
till it was annexed to the Mughal empire in 1009/1601, 

Meanwhile tlie affairs of Gujarat had fallen into great confusion. 
Taking advantage of tlie boyhood of Mahmud, the powerful 
nobles usurped the control of the whole government and kept tlie 
Sultan under surveillance till about 956/1545, when with tlie help 
of Saiyyid Mubarak Buldiaii and odier loyal amirs, he tried to assert 
his position as a king and shifted his capital to Mahmudabad, whence 
he governed with some authority ,214 Humayun, after his return from 
exile, sought Malimud’s help in ahniliilating the Afghans on the 
Indian soil. In response to this request, Mahmud was planning to 
march towards Mandu, when he was assassinated on the night of 
12 Rabi I 961/15 February 1554.215 The assassination of Mahmud 
was followed by chronic anarchy and disorder. The ambitious amirs 
became independent in their fiefs and quarrelled among themselves, 
while puppet princelings, like Mahmud III, Ahmad III and 
Muzaffar III, were propped up on die throne of Gujarat by one 
faction or another. Taking advantage of diis situation, Akbar, at the 
invitation of Itmad Klian, the powerful minister of Muzaffar III, 
marched to Gujarat in 980/1573 and with little difficulty annexed 
diis maritime province and coveted emporium of commerce to the 
Mughal empire. 
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I. THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM OF MALWA 


D I L A W A n KHAN G 1! U R I 

Tiie coLi,.\rSE OF TiiE TuGMLiQ EMPIRE in the wahe of the invasion 
of Timur ushered in a period of disintegration in northern India. 
The governors of the erstwhile provinces, who had been professing 
fealty to the Tughluqs, threw off their allegiance to the last Tughliiq 
monarch and became independent nilcrs in their respective domains. 
It was in this general scramble that Dilawar Klian Ghuri, who had 
been given the governorship of Mahva by Sultan Nasiruddin Muham- 
mad bin Fimz Shah in 793/1390-91, assumed independence in the 
year 80-4/1401-2d Ho took the title of Amid Shah Da’iul.s assumed 
royal prerogatives, like tho white canopy and the scarlet pavilion, and 
caused the Khulba to be recited in In's name. lie thus laid the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Malwa. 

Tlie territory of MaKva constitutes a triangular plateau with the 
Vindhya mountains as its base. TIjc area is almost uniform in height, 
aljoiit two thousand feet above the sea lc\’cl, and has a climate which 
is both pleasant and invigorating. Tlic soil is fertile and mostly 
consists of loose rich black loam. Tlie rivers of Mahva lia\’c their 
origin in the table-land and How nortJiwards, c\cept the Narbada, 
which originates in the Maikal range and runs from east to west 
along the southern fringe of the Malwa territorv. Tluis nature has 
provided Malwa with an ideal selling, suitable for Ihc peaceful pur- 
suits of life and material prosperity as well as ample natural beauty 
for inspiring cultural devcli^mcnt. 

Tlie ancesfrv' of Dilawar Khan Ghuri is oliscurc, hut it is recorded 
that his grandfather had migrated from Ghur. Dilawar Khan’s personal 
name was Husain and the title of Dilawar Klian u’as conferred oti 
him l)v Finiz Shah Tiighhiq. Before attracting the attention of Fimz 
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Shah, he seems to have been working as a customs officer in Malwa.3 

On being appointed governor of Malwa, Dilawar lOian took up his 
residence at Dhar, which was in those days the headquarters of the 
province. From Dhar he gradually e.xtended his sway over the country- 
side and restored order in the whole territory. During the period of 
disorder in Delhi, following the death of Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad 
(20 January 1394) and the victory of Timur over Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (18 December 1398), Dilawar Khan kept himself assiduously 
busy in consolidating his own hold over Malwa. Realizing the im- 
portance of forts for the defence of the country, he started the forti- 
fications of Mandu and frequently stayed there overnight. 

Dilawar Khan’s position in Malwa as an independent ruler was 
not strorrg enough when he heard of the arrival of the fugitive Delhi 
Sultan, Nasirarddin Mahmud, on the borders of his province. So as a 
matter of political policy, he at once accorded the Sultan a warm 
reception and escorted him to Dhar. lie offered all his v^'ealth in 
species and jewels to Sultan Mahmud along with repeated protesta- 
tions of his own loyalty and fidelity. Sultan Mahmud was pleased 
with Dilawar Khan’s behaviour and stayed in Dhar up to 804/1401-2, 
when at the invitation of his nobles he left for Delhi. Still, during 
the period of Sultan Mahmud’s sojourn at Dhar, Dilawar Khan’s son. 
Alp Khan, remained at Mandu and completed the fortifications of 
tliat place. 

It was only after the departure of Sultan Mahmud that Dilawar 
Klian assumed royal prerogatives and proclaimed himself an inde- 
pendent ruler. He then divided his kingdom into iqtas to be governed 
by his officers. With his base at Dhar, he acquired the territory of 
Nimar, where he encouraged the Rajputs to settle. The districts of 
Saugar and Damoh, which once formed a part of the DeUri sultanat, 
came under his control. He also established his suzerainty over 
Chanderi. By his policy of toleration towards the Rajputs and other 
Hindus living in Malwa, Dilawar Khan established a very healthy 
tradition in the independent kingdom that he founded. As a sagacious 
statesman he also strengthened his position by matrimonial alliances. 
He married his sister to Ali Sher Khalji, thus securing the alliance 
of a strong group of nobles. To win Khandesh to his side, he married 
his daughter to the son of Malik Raja Faruqi, and took his daughter 
as a biide for his son. Alp Khan. This alliance strengthened the south- 
eastern frontier of Malwa. He also maintained good relations with 
the governor of Kalpi and rendered valuable assistance to him against 
the Chauhans of Etawah. Bv his tactful friendship with Muzaffar 
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Shah of Gujarat, he successfully prevented tlie latter from invading 
Mahva. He was unable to accomplish any more as his death in 809/ 
1406-7 came too soon. Ne\ ertheless, he had succeeded in creating an 
independent kingdom. 

II u S II A N c S II A II 

On tlie death of Dilawm- Klian, his son, Alp Khan, ascended the 
throne of Mahva in 809/1406 with the title of Ilusliang Shah. But 
before Ilushang Shah could cslablisli his power on a firm basis, fie 
had to face the invasion of Sultan Miizaifar Shah Gujarati in 1407. 
Tliough Ilushang Shah boldly stood against the Gujarati Sultan, he 
was defeated and imprisoned. Muzaffar Shah anneved Mahva to 
Gujarat and appointed his brother, Nusrat Khan, as governor of 
Mahva. He then returned to Gujarat, taking Ilushang as a captive 
willi him.4 

Nusrat Klian, however, failed to understand the situation in Mahva; 
and on account of his ruthlessncss he created extreme disc-onlcnt in 
places like Dhar, Ujjain, etc. Taking advantage of this discontent, the 
nobles of Malwa collected their scattered soldiers and attacked Nusrat 
Khan, who was unable to make a stand and iled to Gujarat. Tims bv 
tlie end of 1408 the Gujarat occupation of Mahva had come to an end; 
and the Malwa nobles, being afraid of Muzaffar Shab’s vengeance, 
retired to the fort of Mandu and prepared to defend it under Musa 
Klian, a cousin of Husliang. 

Tlie news of Nusrat Klians evpulsion from Malwa greatly dis- 
turbed Muzaffar Shah. Ilis first desire was to attack Mahva and inflict 
a severe punishment on the people bv bringing about the destruction 
of ihcir countrv-; on second thoughts, however, be realized tfic diffi- 
culty of keeping the coimtiy under subjection. Ilis courtiers advised 
him to set Ilushang Shah free, for he alone, in their view, was cap- 
able of maintaining peace in ^lahva. While Muzaffar Shall was still 
deliberating on his course of action, he received a petition from 
Hushang Shall urging his release and promising to recover Mahva for 
the Gujarat Sultan. Hushang Shah's cause was also advocated by 
Prince Ahmad Klian. Muzaffar Shah finally agreed to set Ilusliang 
Shah free and, after taking some engagements on oath from him, he 
deputed Prince Ahmad Khan to accompany Ilushang Shall to Malwa, 
to recover the counlrv- and hand it over to him. But if bv this act 
Muzaffar Shah thought lie was laying Ilushang under an obligation, 
be was doomed to disappointment, for Hushang Shah, on his p.nrt, 
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(Jbhsicleiecl it only an act of expeclienc}', and he ne\'cr forgot the 
ignominy and disgrace that he liad suffered at the hands of the 
Gujaratis. He remained hostile to Gujarat all his life.5 

Prince Alimad Khan accompanied Hushang Shah up to Dhar and, 
after occupying tliat place and some neighbouring districts, handed 
them o\'er to Hushang, while he returned to Gujarat. After the return 
of Prince Alimad Khan, Hushang Shah stayed for some time at Dhar 
and negotiated with Musa Khan, who was holding the fort of Mandu, 
for an amicable settlement. But finding Musa Khan unwilling to 
recognize him as Sultan, he besieged the fort of Mandu and also won 
over to his side a number of nobles, amongst whom Malik- Mughis 
and Malik Ichha were- most prominent. This precipitated desertions 
within the fort and Musa Khan, losing both corn-age and hope, fled 
away while Hushang occupied it. Hushang Shah then made Mandu 
(also called Shadiabad) his capital and distributed offices among his 
supporters. Mahk Maghis was made his naib and wazir.6 

For Hushang Shah matters did not immediately alter with his re- 
occupation of Mandu. The people had to be assured of a stable 
government with an administrative policy that would not discrimi- 
nate among his subjects. The Gujarati invasion within a year of his 
accession had made him conscious of foreign menace, and he also 
apprehended danger from other neighbouring kings — the Bahmanis, 
the Sharqis and the Rajputs of Mewar. For one full decade he remain- 
ed engaged in a war with Gujarat, partly to avenge the past disgrace 
and partly because of the hostile policy of Sultan Ahmad Shah Guja- 
rati. Though he never won any battle against Ahmad Shah during 
the course of this war, he maintained the integrity of the territory of 
Malwa and succeeded in strengthening its frontier with Gujarat. 
While busy with Gujarat, he i-ealized that for the defence of the 
kingdom two things were essential; frsthj, an increase in the mate- 
rial resources of the kingdom, secondhj, the establishment of his 
authority over tliose regions which lay on the borders of Malwa. He 
devoted his whole life towards the achievement of these two objects. 

Among the adjoining territoi-ies, he first turned towards Kherla. 
The region of Klierla, situated in the southern jiart of Gondwana, was 
a regular source of elephant supply. Besides this, Narsingh Rai, the 
ruler of Kherla, had accepted Bahmani suzerainty in 802/1399-1400. 
To Sultan Hushang Shah the existence of a chief, owing allegiance to 
a kingdom which claimed to have once exercised suzerainty over 
Malwa, was highly objectionable. The subjugation, of Kherla, tlierc- 

5 Day, Mediecal Malwa, 31. 

6 Ma’asir-i Mahmud Sbahi, f. 35a. , . , ; • 
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fore, was a matter of political neecssih’ for him. Ilusliang Shah attack- 
ed Khcrla in 823/1420 and defeated the Rai, who accepted the 
suzerainty of the Malwa Sultan and gave him eighty-four elephants 
and much gold as indemnity and tribute.^ This was the first victory of 
Ilushang Shah; while the acquisition of elephants added strength to 
his army, the tribute replenished his treasury, which had been 
depleted on account of liis wars with Gtijarat. 

In 824/1421 Hushang Shah went to Jajnagar in the disguise of a 
merchant, and in a surprise attack captured Bhamtdeva IV, the lulcr 
of that kingdom. He, however, released Bhaniideva IV after taking 
a ransom of seventy-five elephants. On his return, while lie was near 
Kherla, he received information that Ahmad Shah had besieged 
Mandu. He at once decided to use Kherla as a second shelter on 
which to fall back in case of emergency. To achieve this, he induced 
Rai Narsingh to come out and join bin); ho then pat the Rai in close 
confinement and garrisoned the fort with his own men. But after the 
departure of Ahmad Shah from Malwa, Ilushang Shall restored 
Kherla to Rai Narsingh, who remained loyal to Ilushang Shah for 
about eight years and also assisted him in tlic eomjucst oi Gagratin. 

Gagraun, situated in the heart of Kliiehhvara, was a stronghold of 
the Khichi Chauhans, and served as a vantage-point for establishing 
authoiity both in Harauti and Kluchlwara. Ilusliang Sliah, who was 
consolidating the kingdom of Malwa, could not remain indilfcTcnt to 
such a strategically located strong fort. He started for its conquest in 
820/1423 with a large army consisting of the contingents of Rai 
Narsingh of Kherla, Lakban Rao of Matangpuri, some chiefs of 
Bundi, Maldeo Chauhan and Samar Singh, besides his oum force, 
uliieli included tlic contingents of Jiis officers. The siege of the fort 
lasted from -13 September to 27 September 1423. Aehaldas Khichi, 
the ruler of Gagraun, tried to defend the fort and even sought help 
from Rana Mokul of Mewar by sending his son, Palhan Singh, to the 
court of the Rana, but timely help failed to arrive and Aehaldas fell 
fighting after the /{iiifiar-nte had been performed in the traditional 
Rajput manner.8 

After the occupation of the fort, Hushang Shah placed it under 
his own officers while heJiimself pushed further north with the inten- 
tion of conquering Gwalior. But he could only' succctcl in causing 
some damage to the countryside, because the timeb' arrival of Salyyid 
Mubarak Shah, who claimed suzerainty over Gwalior, prevented him 
from achieving any success. Tlic Delhi and tlie Malwa armies 

7 Day, JUcJjVrfll S/clico, -11-13. 

8 AefidJas Kfilchl r{ Vaclianikti, 4L 
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remained encamped near each other for a few da}'s, but ultimately 
peace was concluded on the liasis that Ilushang Shah should give up 
his plans for the conquest of Gwalior. Hushaug Shah reahzed the 
difficult}^ of conquering Gwalior and returned to his own counti-}^ 
reaching his capital by the beginning of 827/1423.9 

Hushaug Shah had to turn towards Kherla again, because Rai 
Narsingh had transferred his allegiance to Alimad Shah Bahmani in 
829/1425-26. When puniti\-e expeditions failed, Hushaug Shah per- 
sonal!)^ marched out in 832/1428-29 to subdue Kherla. Rai Naisingh, 
being alarmed, turned for help to Ahmad Shah Bahmani, who 
ordered Abdul Qadir, the governor of Berar, to collect his levies and 
march to the aid of the Rai, while he personalK' marched to Ehchpur, 
from where he moved further towards Klierla. But Hushang Shah 
reached Klierla with a force of 30,000 earlier than Alimad Shah 
Bahmani. Rai Narsingh, thus hard-pressed, came over to Hushang’s 
side -and again accepted his suzerainty. Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani, 
finding that Hushang Shah had forestalled him in Klierla and realiz- 
ing the difficult)' of his position, hastily retired to his own territory. 
Alimad Shah’s movement emboldened Hushang Shah, who at once 
marched against the Bahmanis. But in the battle that followed he 
was completely routed and had to beat a precipitate retreat. Some of 
his elephants as well as his hamm fell into tlie hands of Ahmad Shah 
Balimani, and the rear of his army was attacked and plundered by 
Rai Narsingh. 

This une.xpected behai'iour of the Rai thoroughly exposed his 
undependable chaiacter, and Hushang Shah decided to wait for a 
proper opportuniti' for punishing him. Ahmad Shah Bahmani, on his 
part, sent back Hushang Shah’s haram with honour and costly pre- 
sents, but Hushang Shah could neither forget this defeat nor the 
treacheri' of Rai Narsingh. In 837/1433-34 when Alimad Shah 
Bahmani was engaged against iUuiiad Shah Gujarati, Hushang Shah 
suddenl)' attacked Kherla, slew Rai Narsingh in battle and occupied 
the fort and its dependent territories. Ahmad Shah Bahmani imnie- 
diatclv marched into Berar and was on the point of attacking 
Hushang Shah, when Nasir Khan Faruqi of Kliandcsh intervened and 
induced both sultans to. come to an amicable settlement. After some 
)icgotiations a treat)' was concluded according to which Kherla and 
its dependencies were allowed to remain in Ilushang’s hands while 
Berar was declared a Bahmani territoiy.io 

The small kingdom of Kalpi had grown out of the shiq of Firuz- 

f) TfliiHi-i' A/nborat- Sluihi, 202; Tahaqat-i Akhmi, III, 299; Walih, 915. ' 

10 Uurhan-i Ma’asir, 68; Ferishta, I, 632. 
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pur, which had been placed under Malikzada Firuz by Firuz Shah 
Tughluq. His son, Malikzada Mahmud, was driven out of Firuzpiir by 
Rai Sumer of Etawah and had moved to Kalpi, which was granted to 
him by Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad bin Firuz Shah. Malikzada 
Mahmud had gradually consolidated his position in Kalpi, and after 
the return of Timur he had assumed the insignia of roj-alty, which the 
last Tughluq ruler had no alternative but to concede. But before 
Kalpi could be properly consolidated, the kingdoms of Malwa and 
Jaunpur had growm quite powerful. Tlius the small kingdom of Kalpi, 
situated between Delhi, Jaunpur and Malwa, become a buffer state 
between them. 

Dilawar Khan had established friendl)' relations with Kalpi by 
rendering timely military assistance to Malikzada Mahmud against 
Rai Sumer. Malikzada Mahmud (kfalimud Shah) was succeeded by 
his son, Ikhliyaniddin Qadir Shah. While Hushang Shah was engaged 
in Malwa, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi invaded Kalpi in S15/I413 and forced 
Qadir Shah to accept the suzerainty of Jaunpur. But after tijo de- 
parture of Ibrahim Shah, Qadir Shah again asserted I\is independence 
and also started searching for allies. Hushang Shah, who was looking 
for friends, gave his sister in marriage to Qadir Shah. Hushang Shall, 
however, was interested in maintaining Kalpi as a friendly state and 
not as a part of his kingdom. Qadir Shah died sometime in 
834/1430-31 and after his dealli Kalpi was engulfed in troubles. Tlio 
nobles raised Jalal Khan, llie second son of Q.idir Shah and nephew 
of Hushang, to the masnarRi of Kalpi in preference to Nasir Khan, 
the eldest son of Qadir Shah. iS'asir Wian left for Jaunpur, where he 
was welcomed by Ibrahim Shah, uho bestowed the title of Klian-i 
Jahan on him and used him as a tool against Kalpi. Jalal Khan failerl 
miserably as a nder in Kalpi and was driven out by the noliles. Al>out 
837/1433-34 Hushang Shall invaded Kalpi to restore Jalal Khan, but 
just then Ibrahim Shah had also marched towards Kalpi to place 
Nasir Khan-i Jalian on the Kalpi masnad. A war between the I'vo 
rulers was almost in sight, but Ibrahim Shah liad to leave for hi« own 
kingdom, which was threatened by an invasion of Saivyld .Miitiarak 
Shah of Dellii, Hushang Shah restored Jalal Klian to the irmsntid of 
Kalpi, but he also allowed Nasir Klian-i Jahan to remain undistiirlicd 
in the qasba of Shaluipur.l^ 

Having settled the affairs of Kalpi, Husltang Sliah returned to 
Mandu, but after a short rest he again marched out to chastize the 

11 Hamad W'as a large pillow trforc ubteh high officers useJ to liL Here it fs 
used to indicate something net etjual in dis^ty to a tosal throne. 

12 TarlkJi-l Huliammadi (British Museum), 437 a*b. 
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turbulent cliicfs of the east, who had taken shelter in the island of 
lake Bhojtal. He cut the dam of llie lake so that its water flowed 
awa}% and after chastizing the chiefs, he returned to his capital. Then 
after a .short stay, he went out on a hunting excursion and was sudden- 
ly taken ill. \Vhile on his way back he breathed his last on 8 Zil Hij 
838/5 July 1435.13 

Sultan Hushang Shah was a wise ruler. Finding Malik Mughis to 
be an olBcer of great insight, he had appointed him his wazir and 
entrusted the capital to his care during his recurring absences. For 
proper administrative control, he divided the kingdom into divisions 
with headquarters at Sarangpur, Ujjain, Chanderi and Bhilsa, while 
he kept Mandu, Na'lcha and Dhar under his direct control. At all 
important frontier outposts he appointed his most trusted and experi- 
enced officers. To guard the south-eastern frontier he founded the cit\" 
of Hushangabad on the Narbada. 

To increase the glory of his kingdom he extended his patronage 
to scholars and established a madrasa at Mandu for the promotion of 
learning. His patronage attracted Muslim ulama (scholars) and shaikhs 
(mystics) to -Malwa. Within the first decade of his rule, Shaikh 
Makhdum Qazi Burhanuddin came to Mandu and Hu-shang Shah 
honoured him by becoming his disciple (murk]). Shaikh Burhanuddin 
was a great scholar and mystic (tooli). His presence enhanced the 
prestige of Malwa, and sufis like Saivvid Najmuddin Ghaasud Dahr, 
Shaikh Yusuf Buddha and Ilazarat Shaikhul Islam, a khalifa of Shah 
Raju Qattal, came to Malwa and settled there. 

Hushang Shah adopted a policy of perfect religious toleration and 
encouraged Rajputs to come into his kingdom and settle in Nimar. He 
welcomed Chunda and Ajja, the two elder brothers of Rana Mokul, 
and granted them jagirs in Malwa. The Lalitpur inscription of the 
year v.s. 14S1 /a.d. 1424 clearly indicates that Hushang Shah had 
imposed no restrictions on the construction of temples by the Hindus. 
Malwa had a large Hindu population and the policy of religious tole- 
ration adopted by Hushang Shah did not disturb its normal life. To 
encourage the trade and commerce- of the kingdom, Hushang Shah 
extended liis patronage to the Jains, who constituted the chief com- 
. mercial class during this period and were also the chief hankers. He 
appointed Nardeva Soni, a successful Jain merchant, as his hhandarika 
(treasurer) and included him in the royal council. Mandan, a Jain 
banker, recieved honours from Hushang Shah in return for the financial 
assistance gi^•en b}' him. 

Hushang left behind him seven sons, of uhom Ghazni Khan, 


13 Day, Medieval Malwa, 60 and fji. 6. 
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Ahmad Khan, Umar Klian and Abu Ishaq were from one wife, and 
Usman Klian, Path Klian and Ilaibat Khan were from another. Tlicsc 
brothers formed l\vo groups and the relations between the two groups 
were not cordial. Ilushavrg Shah nominated Ghazni Khan, his eldest 
son, as his successor. This was disHhed by Usman Khan and In's group. 
Tlie rebellions altitude of Usman Kliaii, Path Klian and Ilaibat Khan 
so deeply offended Hushang tliat he imprisoned them and refused to 
release diem in spile of the appeals of his nobles. Consequently when 
be died, these three brothers were in confinement in the fort of Mandu. 
An attempt on the part of the nobles to set aside Ghazni Klian after 
the death of Hushang Shah failed on account of the alertness and the 
initiative of Mahmud Klian, son of Mughis, wlio supported the cause 
of Ghazni Khan. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH CHUni 

Ghazni Khan ascended the throne of Malwa with the support of 
Mahmud Khan and assumed the title of Muhammad Shah Ghuri. lie 
was absolutely incompetent and depended entirely on Mahmud Khan, 
with the result that a large section of the amirs became dissatisfied 
with him ond also jealous of Mahmud Khan. Ilis reign of nine months 
was uneventful in the IusIoia* of Malwa, evccpl for the fact that he 
tarnished his hands with the blood of his step-brothers, thcTchy 
c.\posing Ills cruel nature; also some uprisings took place in Khieliiwnrn. 

The domination of Mahmud Klian in the administrative affairs of 
the kingdom led some nobles, who were lioslile to him, to put into 
the Sultan’s mind the suspicion that Mahmud Khan wanted to usurp 
the throne by removing him. Sultan Muhammad conspired svith the 
instigators to have Mahmud Klian assassinated. But the conspiracy 
leaked out and its only result was greater caution on the part of 
Mahmud Khan. Mahmud Khan, in Iiis turn, instigated one of the 
inmates of the haravx to administer poison to the Sultan and tliis 
resulted in his death in Shamval SSb/April-May After the 

death of Muhammad Ghuri some nobles tried to place Prince Mastid 
Khan, sun of Sultan Muhammad Chtiri, on the throne, but Mahmud 
Khan outmanoeuvred them. He attacked the nobles, who hatl with 
tlicm Prince Masnd Klian as well as Prince Umar Khan, son of 
Hushang Shah. The nobles were defeated; Umar Khan escaped out 
of tho fort, but Masud Khan souglit sanctunn* with Shaikhul Islam 
Shaikli Chain Laddah. After tliis success, Mahmud Klian allowed 
Masud Khan to leave Malwa and he went to the court of Sultan 
Ahmad Shah Gujarati. Having brought the situation under control, 

1 1 Mahmud ShaJd, f. 57a. 
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Malimud Khan sent a message to his father, Malik Mughis, who had 
Ijeen all this time engaged in the subjugation of the Kliichiwara 
uprising, infonning him about the situation in the capital and iiuating 
him to ascend the tlirone of Alalwa. Malik Mughis, however, declined 
the offer and advised his son to ascend the throne. 

The failure of the nobles to set up Masud Klian as ruler of Malwa 
ended the Ghuri njle and brought the Klialjis to the throne. The 
families of Malik Mughis Klialji and Hushang Shall Ghuri were 
closely related to each other b\' intcr-marriages. The mother of Malik 
Mughis was Dilawar Klian Ghuri’s sister, and tw'o daughters of Malik 
Mughis were married to Ghazni Khan and Usman Mian, tlie two 
sons of Hushang Shah. This blood-relationship and the close associa- 
tion of Malik Mughis and his son, Mahmud Klian, with tlie- govera- 
ment of Hushang Shah and Muhammad Shah made the transition 
easy. For the peojile of Malwa there was hardly any noticeable 
change either in the police or in the 'working of the goi ernment; and 
such opposition, as there was, came from the nobles, who were 
interested in taking the reins of administration in tlieii' own hands 
and not for sustaining the Ghuri dynasty.15 

M A IIM UDKUALJII 

The advice of Malik Mughis settled the question of accession and 
Mahmud Klialji ascended the throne of Malwa on Monda\-, 29 Sliaw- 
wal 839/16 May 1436, at the lunar age of thirt\'-tliree.i6 He was bora 
on 28 Sliawwai 806/8 May 1404, and had been brought up under 
the care of his father. His intelligence and ability had attracted the 
attention of Plushan'g Shall, who had raised him to the status of a 
Khan when he u'as onl\- sixteen, and had alw'avs kept liim b\' liis side 
in his expeditions. He ivas so captivated bv Maliniud’s ability that he 
had often expressed the wish that Mahmud had been his son.t' 
Mahmud’s first act after his coronation was to distribute offices among 
his sujiporters. Thus Mushiral Mulk was gi\ en the title of Nizainul 
Miilk and appointed wazir; Malik Barkhurdar was given the title of 
Taj Khan and appointed aviz-v vtumaJik. He gave a high position to 
his father but without anv office, for the simple reason that an office 
would have reduced him to the position of a subordinate. He con- 
ferred on him the title of Azam Humaiaui and added to his para- 
phernalia such royal dignities as the white umbrella, the white quiver, _ 
and household equipage uith staffs of gold and slli'er. He also ordered 


]5 Ihid., f. 57b. 

]fi Jhiil., f. .37fib; Day, Mcdicail Malwn, mile 1. 
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that at the mounting and dismoiinling of Azam irumaynn all allcii- 
danls should londiv j^injiiouiicf, IShiiiillahir Ilahinauir Ilaliiiii, which 
was the exclusive privilege of SiiltaiisAS Thus Mahmud started his 
rule under 'the direction and guidance of his father. Azam Ilumamn 
proved a great blessing to Mahmud, and with his mature judgement, 
timelv action and tact he prevented many situations from taking an 
uglv turn. 

The outwitted nobles of Muhammad Ghuri, howcs'cr, were not 
prepared to accept the accession of Mahmud Khalji without resis- 
tance. Being afraid of open liostilitv, they hatched up a conspiracy 
to assassinate him. Their plan was to enter the ro)’a\ palace by scal- 
ing over the walls of the adjacent mosque. But Mahmud was always 
on the alert, and he attacked them while the\ were still scaling the 
walls. All of them, however, managed to escape with the exception 
of one injured person, who fell a captive into Mahmud’s hands and 
gave the names of all the resl.*'^ After proper investigations' a num- 
ber of them were executed, but Azam lliimayun interceded on 
behalf of the rest and advised Malimnd to adopt a policy of appease- 
ment by granting them jagirs In different parts of the kingdom. 
Acting upon this advice, Mahmud granted Islamabad to Prince 
Ahmad Khan, son of Ilushang Shah, Bhflsa to Qawam Khan, 
lloshangabad to Malik Ichha and Chanderi to Nusral Khan, the (triz 
of the old regime. 

This policy of appeasement, however, did not succeed; the reci- 
pients of the jagirs raised (he standards of rebellion immediately 
after reaching the places assigned to them. Their plan .seems to ha\c 
been to par.al\sc the Snilaii bv simultanrn\is uprisings in different 
parts of the kingdom. Prince Ahmad Khan was the first to raise the 
standard of rebellion and the relwllions of Qawam Khan, Malik 
Ichha and Nusral Khan follosverl. Sultan Mahmud sent Taj Klian 
immediately on receiving the nexss of Ahmatl Khan’s revolt, hut find- 
ing the situation more compIicatc<l, he asked Azam Ilumavnn to 
proceed against tlicni. 

Azam Ilnmayim finst of all tried to persuade Prince Ahmad Khan 
to gi\e up hostilitv and submit to the estahlished order, hut finding 
him adamant, lie .solved the problem bv instigating one of his cup- 
bearers to pois<in him. After tlw death of Ahmad Klian, he occu]iied 
-Islamabad and placed it under one of Ins own officers. He then 
proceeded towards Iltishangabad. Tlic neu-s of his arrival unnerved 
Malik Ichha, who fled towards Gondwana, where lie was attacked 

18 Malimud Sliahi, f. 634, Tahaqat-i AU^ori, 111, 312. 

18 .lia’tfdr-t Mahmud Shahl, f, 66a. 
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and killed by tlie -Gonds. Azam Humayiln thus got possession of 
Husliangabad without any trouble. After making new administrative 
arrangements for the place, he proceeded to Chanderi. Here he con- 
ducted an enquiry and as the- guilt of Nusrat Klian was proved, he 
removed him and placed Chanderi under Malikul Uinara Ilaji 
Kainal. From Chanderi Azam Ilumayun marched towards Bbilsa; 
Qawam Khan offered a feeble resistance, but he was defeated and 
killed and Bbilsa was occupied. Azam Ilumayun made fresh appoint- 
ments here also. Thus by Rajab 841 /January 1438, Azam Humajun, 
after completely cinishing the disturbances created by the refractory 
nobles of the old regime, could start for Mandu from Bhilsa. In 
suppressing these rebellions he had shown rare ability and tact; b)' 
e.Kposiug the guilt of tlic rebels he had proved to the people that 
they were a disturbing element, whose punishment was justified. 

While Azam Humayun was subjugating the rebels, Ahmad Shah 
Gujarati took up the cause of Masud Khan, and keeping him in the 
advance-guard, marched on Malwa. When Azam Humayun was on 
his way to Mandu from Bhilsa in Rajab 841 (January 1438), he 
received information of this invasion. Instead of attacking the invad- 
ing arm)', he hurried to Mandu, which was besieged b}' Ahmad 
Shah soon’ after his arrival.20 Finding the situation critical and being 
desirous of keeping the people inside the fort satisfied, Sultan 
Mahmud opened the state-granaries for the supply of grain and also 
established free kitchens for the supply of cooked and uncooked food 
to the poor. It seems that Malwa Avas facing a crop failure lliat year, 
because we are informed that Ahmad Shah, who occupied the open 
country, found it difficult to procure grain, and that grain was dearer 
in his caiuj^ than inside tlie fort. 

As the siege of Mandu continued, treachery, which was a com- 
mon feature of the age, affected both camps and neutralized the 
efforts of the rival sultans to gain a decisive A'ictory. A number of 
Gujarati nobles, who were displeased with the policy of Ahmad Shah 
and hoped to get inoi'e from Mahmud Klialji, left the Gujarati camp 
and came to Mandu, where they were welcomed b)' the Sultan. The 
arrival of these nobles considerably improved the position of 
Mahmud Khalji, who after getting the necessary information from 
them, decided to make a night-attack. But information of the pro- 
posed night-attack was secretly conveyed to the Gujarati Sultan l)y 
Qaisar Khan, the dawatdar of late Husliang Shah. Consequently the 
night-attack of Mahmud found the Gujarati army ready to receive 
him, and after a severe fighting during the night he had to return in 


20 Ibid., f. 74b. 
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the morning, sorely disappointed in his venture. 

During tlie continuance of the siege Umar Khan, who had gone 
to tlie country of the Rana of Chitor, appeared in hfalwa with a 
small force. Ife came to Qiamlcri and with the help of the people 
defeated and killed Malikul Umara Ilaji Kamal, who had been 
posted there by Azam Ilumavun. The revolt of Chandcri, with Umar 
Khan as its leader, naturally comnllcatc'd the situation. Sultan 
Mahmud also received information that Ahmad Shah had ordered 
Prince Muhammad Khan Gnjarali to march to the aid of Umar Khan 
with a force of five thousand horse and thirty elephants. To avoid 
this combination of Umar Khan with Prince Muhammad Khan, 
Sultan Mahmud at once came out of the fort of Mandu hv a southern 
gate and marched towards Sarangpur. The advance-contingents of 
the Afalwa army, led by Taj Khan and Mansur Khan, captured the 
Kamhal outpost of Sarangpur on their first attack; and Malik Ilaji 
Ali, the Gujarati olFiccr, fled straight to tlie court of Ahmad Shah at 
Ujjain and informed him of this fact. Ahmad Shah immediately 
recalled Prince Muhammad Klian from Sarangpur and thus the plan 
of joining forces with Umar Khan fell throngh.^i 

Sultan Mahmud moved to Sarangpur and pardoned Malik Ishaq, 
the inaqta of the place, who had been rendering assistance to Prince 
Muhammad Gujarati. lie then marched straight towards Rliilsa, 
from where Umar Khan was advancing towards Sarangpur. Umar 
Klian was defeated and killed, and Sultan Mahmud gave orders for 
circulating his head among the soldiers of Chandcri. Ovenvhelmctl 
b}' the news of the sad end of I7m.ar Kharv, the Chandcri officers sub- 
mitted at first, but during the night they retired to Chandcri, where 
they set up Malik Sulaiman, son of Sheml Mulk Ghuri, the noth of 
Umar Khan, as their leader and proclaimed him Sultan with the 
title of Shihabnddin. Sultan Mnhmud, however, left the Chandcri 
affair in abeyance and tiinied towards Sarangpur. But before his 
arrival Ahmad Shah had started for Gujarat, as plague was raging 
in his camp and the mortality was very jjcavy. Shjhah JJakim, the 
court historian of Malwa, considered this pestilence to he the punish- 
ment of God for the destruction and ravages caused by Ahmad Shah 
in Malwa.2- 

The departure of Ahmad Shah was a great relief to Sultan 
Mahmud, who immediately relumed to Mandu to reequip his army. 
After scs’cntccn das's, svhen his army was ready, he inarched 
against Chandcri for its final subjugation. Chandcri offered a tough 

21 Day, .Ifrt/iVcat Mtihea, 101. 

22 V/id., lOfl, note 4. 
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resistance, and heavy rains hindered tlie progress of the siege. But 
after the siege had lasted for about four months, Sultan Mahmud 
succeeded in capturing the- fort. He then put Muzaffar Ibrahim 
Malikus Sharq in charge of the fort and territory of Chanderi.2‘3 

After completing the administrative arrangements of Chanderi, 
SuUan Mahmud intended to ictuvn to Mandu. But just then he 
received a petition from Bahar Khan, the maqla of Shahr-i Nau, 
appealing for his help against Dungar Sen of Gwalior, who was theri 
besieging Shahr-i Nau. Sultan Mahmud knew that his armv was iu 
no condition to fight Dungar Sen; \’et ho was not willing to forego 
the opportunit)' of rendering assistance to Bahar Khan and making 
him a feudatory of Malwa. So instead of moving towards Shaln-i 
Nau, he marched on Gwalior and threatened the capital of Dungar 
Sen. Dungar Sen, finding that his capital u'as in danger, raised the 
siege of Shar-i Nau and returned to Gwalior. As the real aim of 
Sultan Mahmud was to divert Dungar Sen from Shahr-i Nau, he 
immediately left Gwalior, and marching by a route which avoided 
the army of Dungar Sen, he managed to reach Shahr-i Nau. During 
his march he ordered every soldier to carry a ‘donkey-load’ of grain, 
which he distributed among the people of Shahr-i Nau. He also gave 
fifty tliousand tankas to Bahar Khan to repair the damages caused 
l)y Dungar Sen. Bahar Khan, in return for this assistance, acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of tlie Malwa Sultan and Shar-i Nau was thus 
added to the kingdom. From Shahr-i Nau, Mahmud returned to 
Mandu and sta\'ed there for about a A-ear. 

A year of peaceful residence at the capital gave Mahmud sufii- 
cient time to reequip his army and also to look after the administra- 
tive affairs of the kingdom. He then turned his attention towards the 
peth' border chiefs. His polic^'^ was not to anne.v their territories but 
to establi.sh his suzeraintv ovet them and to ha^’e them as allies. 

In 844/1440-41 Sultan Mahmud started from his capital witli a 
well-equipped army and fifty elephants and marched towards 
Khandwa. The territory of Kliandwa, l)4ng in the Nimar region, was 
strategically of great- importance as it lay directly between Malwa 
and Khandesh. Sultan Mahmud marched with a .speed that took Rai 
Narhar Das, the niler of Kliandwa, by surprise. Narhar was not 
willing to submit, but finding himself unable to face Mahmud, he 
left his tei'iitory and fled awa^^24 After overawing the inhabitants, 
Mahmud annexed Kliandu'a; he then marched into the territories of 
Khora and Khirki, and after subjugating these places, he proceeded 

23 Ma’asir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 92a- 

24 Ihhl, f. 101b; Zafariil Walih, 198. 
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towards Kherla. Narsingh Deva of Klierla23 had submitted to 
Hushang Shah and accepted his suzerainty, but after his death he 
had behaved like an independent ruler. On receiving the news of 
Mahmud’s advance, he came out of the fort and, advancing a few 
stages, welcomed Malimud, attended upon him personally and gave 
eleven elephants as tribute. 

From Klicrla Sultan Mahmud, accompanied by Narsingh Deva, 
proceeded towards Sarguja, but the guides lost their way and the 
whole party came near the Knimitrs hills. Malimud, however, won 
over the local tribes by the distribution of presents and with their 
help reached tlie region of Bandugarh. Near Bandugarh Malimud’s 
officers happened to come across Chatiir Sen, the son-in-law of Hai 
Bhoj of Sarguja, and Bijal Bhan; they were taking four elephants to 
Khora for sale, but were persuaded to meet Sultan Malimud and got 
a handsome price for tlieir four elephants. Tlic movements of Sultan 
Malimud had created a terror among the petty local chiefs; tlicy all 
began to send him elephants as tribute and requested him to spare 
their territories. Thus the miiqaddaim of Amurla in tlie matiza of 
Bartunka sent fifteen elephants, for which the Sultan rewarded them. 
After a maicli of three days from there, Sultan Mahmud reached 
Sarguja. The muqaddanif of the place, including Rai Bhoj, at once 
submitted to him and presented many elephants. The Sultan, on his 
part, also gave tliem many presents consisting of clotli and gold. Rai 
Bhoj accepted the suzerainty of Mahmud and agreed to send ten 
elephants annually as tribute; he also promised to send in future all 
the elephants that M'cre procured in the area for sale to Malwa and 
not to any other market. Bai Blio) kepi his promise to the last dai^S 
of his life. 

From Sarguja, Sultan Mahmud marclied towards Batanpur and 
Raipur. The muqaddaim of tlicsc places, on receiving information of 
Mahmud's march towards their di.slricts, at once came fonvard to 
receive him. Tliey brought twelve elephants and some diamonds and 
presented them to tlie Sultan. Mahmud in return gave llicm presents 
and asked them to refrain from aggression against each other. lie then 
returned to Sarguja; from there he came to his capital in 8-15/1-I41-42 
and started the construction of his madrasa.20 His cliief aim in this 
campaign had been to procure elephants; but by extending friendship 
and protection to the mtiqaddams of these places, he succeeded in 
■winning them over. The region of Sarguja became a regular source 
of elephant supply for his army. 

25 Narsingh Deva «as Uie familv' lille tlx* nilrrs of IClittla. 

20 ytaaslr-l Mahmud Shahi, B. lOJa-lOlb; Zafarul Wallh. 198-9. 
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By S4o/l441*42 Mahmuds reputation as a powerful ruler had 
spread far beyond the limits of Malvva. As a result, the dissatisfied 
elements of Dellii as well as tlie Mewati chiefs, such as Jalal Khan, 
Ahmad Khan, Hasan Klian and Mubarak Khan, invited him to march 
. on Dellii either to punish the ruler, Saiyiid Muhammad Shah, or to 
occupy the tlirone himself. A number of ulama and Saiwids, who 
had come to Malwa as refugees, also expressed the same ciesire.2" 

Induced by tliese invitations and goaded by his own ambition, 
Sultan Mahmud marched towards Delhi by the end of 845/1442. 
During his march of fifteen days, his camp was swelled bv tlie arrival 
of important politicians, tilama and shaikhs, \^dlen he was in the 
vicinity of Hindaun, Yusuf Klian Hindauni also came and joined his 
camp. From Hindaun he moved to Tilpat, a distance of two karohs 
from Dellii, and pitched his tents there. Sultan Sai\'\'id Muliammad 
Shall sent his son, Alauddin, to oppose the Malwa forces. An indecisii^e 
battle was fought on the plain of Multan, a place between Tilpat and 
Tughluqabad. Next da}', however, overtures for peace were made by 
Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad Shah and were readily accepted by Sultan 
Mahmud. After concluding the treat}', Sultan Mahmud at once started 
for Shadiabad-Mandu and reached his capital on 1 Muharram 846/ 
12 May 1442.28 

Contemporary historians have assigned Malimud’s acceptance of 
peace, and his hasty return, to his dream that some persons had 
revolted in his capital. Nizamuddin says in addition that information 
v'as brought to Sultan Malimud that Sultan Ahmad Shall Gujarati 
was about to invade Malwa and that his presence at his capital was 
necessary. The real cause, however, seems to have been that when he 
started for Dellii, Sultan Mahmud had e.xiiected a warm welcome 
from all; but since in the vei}' first engagement he met with a tough 
resistance, he became apprehensive of the final issue. So when over- 
tures for peace came from the other side, he considered it prudent to 
accept them and to return to his kingdom widiout dela}’. 

Mter his return from Delhi, envoys from various courts came 
ivith felicitations and presents. Among them .special mention has 
been made of the envoys of Sultan Ahmad Shah Gujarati and Sultan 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi.29 xhe arrival of these envo}'S indicates tliat 
by tlie beginning of }'ear 846/Ma}' 1442, Mahmud Klialji had fully 
consolidated his position iii Malwa and that this fact was recognized 
by his coiiteinporaiy rulers. 

■27 Day, ^Medieval Maltca, ilC. 

2S Mdaxir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 114b. 

29 Ibid., f. 117a. 
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RELATIONS OF MAHMUD KHALJI WITH THE 
NEIGHBOURING KINGDOMS; 

(a) Metcar 

In his relations with the neighbouring Idngcloms, Mahmucl Khaiji . 
first turned towards Mewar. The accession of Rana Kumbha and the 
guardianship of Ranmal Rathor introduced an era of aggressive 
foreign policy in the kingdom of Mewar. Mewar asserted her 
suzerainty over Ilarauli, Dasur (Mandsor) and other neighbouring 
Rajput cliiefs on the borders of Malwa, who had once accepted the 
suzerainty of Ilushang Shah. 

Mewar also gave shelter to prince Umar Khan at the accession of 
Mahmud Klialji; later it assisted him in his bid for the throne of 
Malwa, when Mahmud Ktiaiji was engaged in suppressing infernal 
revolts and facing the invasion of Ahmad Shah. Thus to Mahmud 
Klialji, Mewar posed a menace and a danger. But the earlier years of 
his reign were full of troubles at home, and he did not feel himself 
strong enough to launch an offensive against Afewar. Ilowci’cr, Ijy 
1442 the course of events had considcralrly altered the situation in 
his favour. During the period in whicli Mahmud lind consolid.'itcd 
his kingdom and increased Its resources, Mewar had passed through 
a scries of internal troubles— the murder of Ranmal in 14.38, follow* 
ed hy the liostility of the SIsodias and the Rathors, and tlic struggle 
between Rana Kumbha and his hrollier, Khem Karan. Towards the 
end of 1441, or the beginning of 1442, Khem Karan was expelled hy 
the Rana from Bari Sadri; lie thereupon J>ec.amc .an .avou’Cil enemy 
of the Bana and took shelter at the court of Mahmud Khaiji and 
sought his help to recover his lost territory. Mahmud Kh.alji welcom- 
ed the Sisodia prince and granted him a jagir near Rampiira-Blian- 
pura. Tlie arrival of Khem Karan gave M.ahmud a pretext for inva- 
.sion; Klicm Karan and his Rajput followers were also of considerable 
help to Mahmud in his campaigns. Khem Karan had, in fact, a great 
hand in Mahmud’s invasions of Mewar.'^ 

'Tlie death of Ahmad Shah on 12 August 1442 also relieved 
Mahmud of fear from Gujarat. On 26 Rajah 840/.30 No\ ember 1442, 
Sultan Mahmud started for Mewar, and directing his first attack on 
Kilwara and following a scorclied-carth polic\% lie finalh’ reached 
Kumbhalgarh. The fort w.ts sufiicicntlv strong to stand a long siege; 
therefore instead of wasting time in Ixsieging it, Mahmud attacked 
the Banmata temple, situated almost at its base and also protected 
by fortifications. Dip Singh, who was in charge of the fortifications. 


on Vir Vinnd, II. lO'SI. 
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fought for sc\'cu days; but when he fell fighting, the temple passed 
into the hands of Mahmud, who razed it to the - ground. The des- 
truction of the temple had a military objective-, since it also contained 
the store-house of arms for the defence of the main fort. It was, in 
fact, a part of tlie defence, tliough outwardly it had the appearance 
of a temple.3i Mahmud dien himed towards Chitor, and while 
marching he ordered Pankrah to be plundered. But before he could 
attack Chitor, he received news of his father’s death, who was just 
then engaged in subduing the uprisings in Mandsor. The death of his 
father was a great loss to Mahmud and, overtaken by grief and 
soiTow, he at once returned to Mandsor. After the rites of mourning; 
were over, he appointed Taj Khan to look after tlie afFairs of Mand- 
sor, while he proceeded against Chitor in person. . 

On Friday 25 Zil Hij 846/26 April 1443, Rana Kumbha made a 
night-attack on the camp of Mahmud.-‘52 Though die attack was 
repulsed, Mahmud became doubtful of achieving any major success 
and, tlie-refore, returned to his capital. The result of the battle 
having remained indecisi\'e, the historians of both sides have claimed 
victoiy for their monarchs. 

Mahmud seems to have realized that the problem of Mewai’ was 
one- which could not be solved easily. He, tlierefore, decided to cut 
off slices from tlie e.vp^nded Mewar by conquering those teriitories 
over which Rana Kumbha had merely established his suzerainty. 
With tliis aim in view, he started for Gagraun on 2 ShaTian 847/ 
25 November 1443. The fort of Gagraun had been lost to Malwa 
during the period of Mahmud’s difficulties, when Pallian, son of 
Achal Das Hiichi, captured it from Dilshad, die Malwa governor of 
die fort. Malimud reached die vicinity of Gagraun on 13 Shawwal 
847/3 February 1444, and invested the fort. After the siege had 
lasted for about a week, Dahir, who had been sent with militar}'^ aid 
by Rana Kumbha, was killed. Palhan was also killed in an attempt 
to escape and the inmates of the fort performed the faiihar-rite. The 
fort was conquered; Sultan Malimud gave it die name of Mustafabad 
and made it his base for controlling Khichiwara. The- fortifications 
were restored and further strengthened.33 

From Gagraun Mahmud turned towards Mandalgarh. It seems 
that at the earlier stage some- negotiations were started but fell 
through. Rana Kumbha was present in Mandalgarh during diis 
attack; Mahmud found it difficult to gain any advantage and might 


31 Ibid., I,' 324-25; Day, Medieval Malwa, .174, note 3. 

32 Ma’asir-i Mahmud Slialii, f. 131a. 

■33 Ibid., ff. 13515. 18Ta-b. 138b; Zc.farul Walih, 199. 
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have even suffered some reverses in the skirmishes. He, therefore, 
returned to his capital on the pretext of the approaching rainy 
season. 

Sultan Mahmud again marched towards Harauli and Rantham* 
bhor on 20 Rajab 850/11 October 1446. At Ranthambhor he made 
fresh administrative arrangements and replaced Bahar Klian by 
Malik Saifuddin as the commandant of the fort. He also sent Taj 
Khan and Ikhtiyar Klian to reduce Alhanpur and to bring it under 
the jurisdiction of Ranthambhor. After settling the affairs of Ran- 
thambhor, he attacked Mandalgarh, but as on the previous occasion, 
he failed to gain any success and returned to his capital. After a 
short stay in the capital, he again set out in 851/1447-48 and first 
marched towards Gwalior. But Instead of concentrating on Gwalior, 
he just fought a few engagements, and pushing Dungar Sen back 
into his shell, he marched in person towards Agra and from there he 
turned towards Bayana. 

Muhammad Khan of Bayana at once submitted to Mahmud and 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Yusuf Khan Ilindauni also submitted to 
him and sought his intervention in settling his dispute with Muhammad 
Khan of Bayana. Mahmud asked them both to remain within their 
own territories and not to stretch their hands over the territory of the 
other. After establishing his suzerainty over these places, he returned 
to his capital. In 859/1455 he moved to Mandsor, where he received 
a petition from the Muslim population of Ajmer against their Hindu 
governor. On the plea of this petition, Mahmud at once marched to 
Ajmer and encamped opposite to the tomb of Khwaja Muinuddin 
Chishti. Gajadhar Singh, governor of Ajmer, defended the fort for 
four days but on the fifth day he fell fighting and the fort was captured. 
Mahmud appointed Khwaja Naimullah governor of Ajmer with the 
title of Saif Khan, and after distributing rewards and stipends among 
the attendants of the’ holy placc,®^ he turned towards Mandalgarh and 
attacked it. But Rana Kumbha, who was then present in the fort, 
repulsed him and he had to return to his own kingdom. 

Ne.xt year Malrmud Klialji again attacked Mandalgarh. lie started 
on 26 Muharram 861/24 December 1456 and summoned his forces, 
whicli were posted in different parts of the kingdom. He was already 
acquainted uith the topography of Mandalgarh, which was not only 
situated on a hill but was surrounded by a nigged stony land and 
dense vegelalion. On reaching the vidnily, he pitched bis tents at 
a distance of one karoh on the eastern side, and ordered the pre- 
paration of a passage to the top of a high land situated on the western 

34 ila’aslrA Mahmud Slulii, S. 200a-b: Ferishla, II, 400. 
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side. Fighting had started immediately on his reaching the vicinity, 
but tlie soldiers of Malwa succeeded in constructing this passage. 
Malimud took up his position on tliis high land and directed the 
siege of the fort from iJiere. He succeeded in breaking die dams of 
the reservoir and causing a large part of the water to flow awa}'; the 
remaining water was rendered useless by pollution with refuse and 
filth. Finally, after filling up a part of die ditch, Mahmud succeeded 
in effecting a breach in the wall. Some of die Rajputs fought up to 
the last but others suirendered. The fort was conquered on 1 Zil Hi] 
861/20 October 1457, and Malimud took possession of eveiydiing 
that was found in die fort. As a mark of his victory, he destroyed the 
old temple and ordered the construction of a mosque with the same 
material. He also appointed a qazi, a mufti, a muhtasih, a khatih and 
a muazzin.^^ After making necessary arrangements for the control of 
Mandalgarh, he returned to his capital with great satisfaction. 
Mahmud’s success was due to the fact that Rana Kumbha was fighting 
against the Ratliors under Jodha, and this did not jiermit him to send 
an army for the relief of Mandalgarh. 

After the conquest of Mandalgarh, Mahmud marched towards 
Chitor on 15 Muharram 862/3 December 1457. He pitched his tents 
at Khaljipur, near Mandsor, and from diere he sent some punitive 
e.xpeditions in the duection of Kelwar and Delwara and Cliliappan. 
He also had to send an expedition for suppressing the rebellion of 
Bundi; and after quelling this rebellion he returned to Mandu. 
In 863/1458-59 Mahmud made anotlier attack on the territor)'- of 
Rana Kumbha, and returned after plundering some places and caus- 
ing some damage. Mahmud Khalji’s last attack on Mewar was made 
in 87jL/1466-67 but widiout any success. Thus we find that Mahmud 
Khalji practically devoted his whole life to fighting against the power 
of Mewar. In this contest, howev'er, we find that Malimud was 
always on tlie offensive and never for once did Rana Kumbha attack 
Malwa. The contest between these two rulers was left by them as a 
legacy to their successors, and continued practically throughout the 
period of tlie existence of Malwa as an independent state. 

(b)- Jaunpiir 

Hushang Shah had placed Jalal Klian on the masnad of Kalpi and 
had allowed Nasir Khan-i Jalian to continue in the qasha of Shaliu- 
pur. But after the death of Hushang Shall, Nasir Khan-i Jalian occu- 
pied Malioba and Rath, while Junaid Khan and Ismail Khan became 
independent in Eraclih and Jataliara respectively. Jalal Klian, find- 

35 Ma‘asir-i Mahvfud Shahi, f. 210.1; Tahaqal-i Akbari, III, 340. 
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ing himself not strong enough to subjugate these places, remained 
content with his reduced jurisdiction of Muhammadabad-Kalpi. 
Mahmud Khalji, who was busy during tliese years, kept himself aloof 
from the affairs of Kalpi. But the death of Jalal Klian in 846/1442-43 
and the accession of Nasir Xhan-i Jahan to the masnad of Kalpi 
changed the situation. Nasir Khan’s attempts to consolidate and 
extend his authority led to the hostility of a section of people, who 
tried to overthrow him by falsely charging him with antHslamic 
activities. The Sharqi ruler felt that Nasir Wian-i Jahan was ungrate- 
ful to the Sharqis, who had espoused his cause and had conferred on 
him the title of Khan-i Jahan. Mahmud Klialji was displeased with 
Klian-i Jahan because he had renounced the suzerainty of Mahva 
over Kalpi. Thus when Mahmud Sharqi sent his envoys to the court 
of Mahmud Khalji in 846/1442 and sought Iiis permission to punish 
Nasir Khan-i Jahan, thereby acknowledging Malwa’s claim of 
suzerainty over Kalpi, Mahmud Klialjt gave !)is consent. But 
Mahmud Khalji did not wish the Sharqi nilcr to establish his direct 
administration over Kalpi, Therefore, when Nasir Khan-i Jahan was 
driven out of Kalpi and took shelter in the Mahva kingdom at 
Chanderi, Mahmud Klialji felt that he had been taught the necessary 
consequence of leaving Malwa proleclion, and asked Malimud 
Sharqi to restore Kalpi to Nash Klian-i Jalian,^® When Malimiid 
Sharqi evinced no intention of compijnng with liis repeated requests, 
Mahmud Klialji marched against the Jaunpur niler. He started on 
2 Sha’ban 848/14 November 1444, and moved to Chanderi; and from 
there he marched to Erachh and Bliaiider, hut Mahmud Sharqi had 
forestalled him. Skirmishes and fighting continued for some time, 
though no pitched battle was fought. iMohmud Sharqi, whose sol- 
diers were not doing well during these engagements, sought the 
intervention of the ulama to bring about peace. Finally, a treaty was 
concluded and Malimud Shan|i agreed to band over Kalpi to Nasir 
Klian-i Jalian four months after the signing of the treaty. Thus 
friendship between the two states was established.'^'^ 

(c) Ciijarcil 

Malwa’s relations with Gujarat had remained strained ever .siutc 
the imprisonment of Hushang Shall. Ahmad Shah had espoused the 
cause of Masud Klian; but after Jiis return from Malwa and towards 
the end of his reign, he had recognized in Mahmud Khalji a poten- 
tial danger to Gujarat, and had sent cii\xi)-s and presents to appease 

56 Maa<iir-i ifaJimud ShtdiS, f, 1>>J. 

37 Ibid., S. 152b-C>3b; Day, .l/ctficrat ilalua, 13C-10. 
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him and establish friendly relations. This gesture of friendship was 
welcomed by Mahmud Khalji as it gave him some security from the 
Gujarat side, but he did not I'emain altogether indifferent to that 
kingdom. Ahmad Shah died in 846/1442; his successor, Muhammad 
Shah, proved to be an incapable mler; and this gave Mahmud oppor- 
tunities for fomenting disaffection iii Gujarat. Though engaged else- 
where, he maintained his good relations with Shaikli Kamal b}' 
regularly sending him presents (/nfif/})38 and patienth' waiting for an 
opportune moment for invading the countn'. The first opportunity 
he got was in 834/ 1450-51 when Ganga Das, the ruler of Champaner, 
appealed to him for help against the iuN^asion of Muhammad Shah 
Gujarati. To remove the misgivings of those Muslims of Malwa, who 
were not in favour of rendering assistance to a kafir against a Muslim, 
Mahmud sought the fafwa (opinion) of the Muslim jurists, who 
unanimously gave a verdict sanctioning his action.89 

Sultan Mahmud invaded Gujarat, ljut instead of marching 
towards Champaner he directed his attack on tlie capital of the 
kingdom. He first moved from Dohad to Godhra, where he pitched 
his tents, and then mo\'ed to Balasinor. This movement of Mahmud 
alarmed Muhammad Shah Gujarati, who immediatel)' raised the 
siege of Champaner and retunied to his capital to arrange for its 
defence. Ganga Das of Champaner, being thus rehe\’ed, came to the 
camp of Mahmud Klialji and presented thirteen lakhs of tankas in 
cash witli some horses. Sultan Mednnud returned from the Mahendri 
river to make fresh airaugenients for his aiiny and decided to attack 
Gujarat from another direction. Just then he received tlie invitation 
of Shaikli Kamal to invade Gujarat, and this implied that the Shaikli 
had created a favourable situah'on for Malimud.40 

Sultan Mahmud started his march towards the end of 854/ 
January 1431, and directed his attack from the south-eastern side of 
Gujarat. First he attacked Sultanpur, which smTcndered after a siege 
of seven days, and Malik Alauddin Suhrab, the Gujarati go\ enior of 
Sultanpur, entered the service of Mahmud. He then mo\’ed fonvard 
and plundered Nandurbar (or Nundarbar). While Mahmud was at 
Nandurbar, he received die news of Sultan Muhaniniads death and 
at onco sent his condolences on his jiredecessors death along yith 
felicitations on his own accession to Qutbuddin, the new Sultan of 
Gujarat. From Nandurbar he marched to Broach, but finding Broacli 
difficult to subdue, he moved to Baroda and after plundering it 


38 Mirat-i Sikaitdnrl, 63, 

39 Maasir-i itahmud Shalii, f. 167a. 

40 Day, Uedicml Malwa, 125. 
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moved northwards. Sultan Qntbuddin !rad also come forward and 
was already encamped at Wakancr-Xlianpur. Mahmud, therefore, 
considered it expedient to cross the river Mahendri further up near 
Kaparbanj. While Mahmud was marching north to cross the river, 
Alauddin Suhrab left the MaUva camp and, crossing the river near 
Wakaner-Khanpur, informed Sultan Qntbuddin about Mahmud’s 
intention of crossing the river near Kaparl)anj. Mahmud, however, 
reached Kaparbanj earlier and pitched his tents there. Sultan 
Qntbuddin also arrived .soon after, hut he had to pitch las tents at 
Khanpur at a distance of three karoht from Kaparbanj.**! 

While the two armies were thus posted, Mahmud Khaiji made a 
futile night-attack on the last night of Safar (April 2), The real battle, 
however, started next morning. Mtizaifar Khan of Chanderi made the 
first charge of the battle and pushed back the right wing of the 
Gujarati forces, but he was ultimatclv killed. 'Tlie Gujaratis then 
charged the centre and created confusion. MTiile Sultan Mahmud 
was making efforts to reassemble liis forces, Nizamtd Mulk, who was 
holding the key position in his army, informed the enemy of liis 
weakness and circulated a false rumotir about Mahmud’s death in 
the Malwa army with the result that it lost the battle. 

However, during the confusion of the battle, Sultan Quthuddin 
fell dosvn from his norsc and lost his belt with his sword and seal)- 
bard; this was found hy Mahmud Klialjt and brought to Mahva ns a 
trophy. After his return Mahmud sent Prince Ghiyas Shah to punish 
the inhabitants of the fiourislung Gujarat ports of Surat and Rainder. 
Ghiyas raided the suburbs of Surat, ravaged and plundered the 
countiyside and relumed to Mandu with his bootv. 

Mahmud had realized 'from the beginning of liis reign that 
Gujarat svas a great menace to liis far-flung designs of territorial 
aggrandisement, and this defeat convinced him of the superiority of 
the Gujarat arms. But as a shrewd politician he expected to obtain 
by diplomacy what he had failed to achieve through military 
strength. So instead of directly opening talks for an understanding, 
he attacked Gujarat in the hope that a military move would facilitate 
treaty negotiations. lie orders Taj Khan to move to the )>orders of 
Gujarat with a force on 6 2il Ilij 835/30 December 1451. When Taj 
Kliau reached Sartaba, Sultan Quthuddin got alarmed and, after 
consulting his ministers, sent a messenger to Taj Khan asking for a 
peaceful settlement. Sultan Malimud, \sho rcallv wanted a treaty 
with Gujarat, sent Shaikh 'Malimud, Qazi Daniyal and Malik Lala 
to Champancr where Qazi Husamuddin and Ilarhar Brahman from 

41 -l/o’fttfr-i }‘iohmud Shahl, f. 171a; Zafarul Wallh, 0, Sihirular!, 77. 
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the Gujarat side had already arrived. After discussions, a treaty was 
concluded on the basis of mutual respect for territorial boundaries, 
and tlie Mewar state was divided into two areas for the- military 
activity of each party. This treaty brought about friendh" I’elations 
between Malwa and Gujarat but, because of its religious colouring, it 
failed to ser\'e tlie purpose of Mahmud Klialji. His attempt to seize 
some part of the Bahmani kingdom failed twice on account of 
Mahmud Begarha’s timely assistance to the soutliern state.42 

(d) The Bahmani Kingdom 

While Mahmud was engaged elsewhere, he kept a vigilant eye 
over the affairs of the Bahmani kingdom and kept waiting for a 
suitable opportunity. This opportunity seemed to have come when 
Jalal Klian, the brother-in-law of the Bahmani Sultan, Alauddin 
Alimad II, I'CA'olted at Nalgunda; and on being besieged tliere b)’’ 
Alimad II, he sent his son, Sikandar Khan, to seek the help of 
Mahmud Klialji. Sikandar told Mahmud Khalji that the Bahmani 
Sultan was dead, that the country was in grave danger, that 
Mahmud should protect it, and that if he came quickly, the territories 
of Berar and Telingana would easily come into his possession. On 
the liasis of tin's information Mahmud started from Hushangabad in 
Muliarram SST/January-Febiniaiy 1453. But when he reached the 
borders of Mahm', he learnt tliat Alauddin Alimad was alive and 
had advanced personally against him with an impressive army. 
Mahmud did not find himself strong enough to give battle and hastily 
retreated to Malwa. 

Sultan Malimud again invaded the Bahmani kingdom in 866/ 
1461. Starting from his capital on 20 Muliarram/ 25 October he first 
moved towards Kliandesh and from there he marched to Balapur. 
From Balapur he pushed forward and reached the mauza of 
Maheskar on the Maiijar river on 12 Jamadi 1/12 Februar)' 1462, 
where the Balimani forces had already aixived. The- battle started 
immediately after he reached Maheskar. The Malwa forces did not 
fare well, but luck favoured Mahmud. The Deccanese, finding the 
Malwa forces hard-pressed, had driven about fifty elephants towards 
them, but a i-ollc)' of arrows tunied the elephants back towards the 
Deccanese. This created confusion in their ranks, and Sikandar Klian 
Deccani, fearing danger to the life of the bo)'-king, Nizam Shall, 
carried him away from the battle-field straight to Bidar.4-3 

4-2 D.'iy, Medieval Malwa. 135-36. 

43 Burhan-i Ma'asir, 99; Ferisht.-*, I, 666; Ma’am-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 223b;. Day, 
Medieval Malwa, 156. 
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The confusion caused by the elephants and tho disappearance of 
the boy-king disheartened the Deccanesc. Just then Mahmud attacked 
them with Uie force under his personal command and complclch’ 
routed the Deccanese, wlio precipitately lied towards Bidar, 
Mahmud, to liis surprise, found the entire Bahmani army rclrcaling 
m haste. To consolidate his victory’ Mahmud pushed forward towards 
Bidar, the Bahmani capital. Tire Dowager Queen, in concurrence 
with Mahmud Gawan, placed the Bidar fort under Mallu Klian 
Dcccani and retired with the bov*lcing to Firuzabad. In the meantime 
Mahmud arrived at Bidar and, after occupj'ing the environs, invested 
the citadel. \Vlulc Mahmud was besieging Bidar, the Dowager Queen 
sought the help of Mahmud Begarha, who marched at once and soon 
arrived at Sultanpur. Tlie movement of Mahmud Begarlia encouraged 
tho Deccanese. Mahmud Gawan was sent to attack Mahmud Klialji 
from the side of Bir, where he was furtlicr reinforced by 20,000 
Gujarati soldiers. Kliwaja-i Jahan was also sent to march tou’ards 
Bidar. Mahmud Khalji, finding that he was being hemmed in from 
tlircc sides, at once retraced his steps; and as tl)c regular routes were 
barred by those armies, he had to return through the uneven land of 
Berar. Thus uhllc lie was about to capture BiJar, the Gujarati inter- 
vention prevented him from gaining any advantage. 

Mter resting for a brief period at Mandu, Mahmud again invaded 
llic Deccan kingdom and marched on 26 Babi I 867/19 December 
1462. lie moved through Kliandcsh and besieged Daulatabad. After 
a brief siege Malik Parvez, the governor of Daulatabad, who seems 
to have been on unfriendly terms willi Malimud Gawan, surrendered 
the fort. Mahmud seems to have stayed for some time at Daulatabad 
and permitted his officers to move about; for we find his treasurer, 
Sangram Singh Soni, s'isiling Paithan for a lioly dip in the Goda^vari. 
During this period Malimud also visited the tombs of Shaikli 
Burhanuddln and Shaikli Zainuddin and distributed charity among 
the faqirs. 

While Mahmud Khalji was at Daulatabad, the Bahmani ruler had 
again sought the help of Mahmud Begarha, who rcadils’ came to his 
assistance. So in Rajab 867/ApriI 1463, Mahmud received ncsss of 
Gujarati Sultan’s arrival at Xandurbur, and at once decided to return 
to Malwa. But the route through Kliandcsh was barred by the 
Gujarati forces; he had, therefore, to return through Gondwana. He 
reached Mandu on 20 SlnaTian S67/20 Ma\’ I463.’** 

Tliese three attempts convinced Mulimud that it was not possible 
to gain anything by ^narclnng into the Deccan tenitoiy. So hereafter 

•11 McJimud Shalif, f. 212li. 
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he conceiihated on the Berar front, started strengthening Kherla and 
sending puniti^•e raids against Elichpur. He removed the clhef of 
Kherla, appointed Sirajul Mulk as its go\-enior and renamed it as 
Mahmudabad. He personally marched to Bairagarh and subdued it, 
v'hile Taj Khan plundered Kalam. These activities of Mahmud 
alarmed the Balimani ruler, Muliammad Shah Lashkari, who ordered 
Nizamul Mulk Turk to attack Kherla and destroy it. Nizamul Mulk 
easily captured Klierla and occupied it in 870/1465-66, but soon after 
he was assassinated by two Rajputs, who sought to avenge the deatli 
of their relatives.45 The death of Nizamul Mulk weakened the 
Bahmani hold o\'cr Klierla, and Taj Khan succeeded in recovering 
the fort, which was then placed under Maqbul Khan. Maqbul Khan 
started raiding Elichpur and hostilities continued for some years witli 
advantages for Malwa. These attacks and counter-attacks created a 
disturbed condition, and tlien Shaikli Zi\'auddin Biyabani inteiwened. 

Since neither of the two kingdoms was in a position to continue 
hostilities for an indefinite period, they agreed on Shaikh Biyabani’s 
inteiA^ention to negotiate for a peaceful settlement. Qazi Shaiklian 
Muhtasib was sent for the purpose from Bidar. After a good deal of 
discussion and some delay the treaty was finally concluded, and it 
was agreed that Elichpur would be considered the boundary of the 
two kingdoms. The territor)' up to Elichpur became a part or Malwa 
and Mahmud agreed not to disturb the kingdom of the Deccan.'tG 
The treat}’^ created good-neighbourly relations and remained efl^ceti\'e 
till the end of the Balimani kingdom. 

Though Mahmud was constantly engaged in wars, he did not 
neglect the domestic affairs of his kingdom. Due to his care and 
concern, Malwa reached the peak of her glory duiing his reign. In 
his personal life Mahmud was a pious and a religious Musalman, 
but he was not a bigot. No doubt we find instances of his destvoying 
temples, but he perpetrated such acts only in the territories of his 
enemies. ^Vithin his own kingdom the Hindus and tlie Muslims lived 
peacefully together and maintained friendly relations. 

Mahmud followed a policy of toleration towards his non-Muslim 
subjects and associated them witli his administration. Wc find 
Sangram Singh Soni working as his treasurer and Rai Rayan Rai Si^'a 
Das as an important noble. 

Ill order to encourage cultivation, Mahmud took all possible pre- 
cautions not to damage the .crops of the peasants during his 
campaigns; but where some damage was inevitable, he paid full 

Fmahin. I, 074: IVi/nznl Imhn. 8.7; Mn’nur-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 2G0.i. 
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compensation. To encourage tbe trade and commerce of his kingdom, 
he patronized Jain financiers and encouraged them to settle in Maivva. 
He also established friendly relations with foreign rulers, like Abu 
Sa‘id Mirza. To remove impediments on the movements of commodi- 
ties, he took care to make the roads safe botli from highway roblicrs 
and wild animals. 

For the health of his subjects, he established a big hospital in 
Mandu and a large store-house of medicines was attached to it; 
adequate arrangements were made for the residence of the patients 
during their convalescence, and a wing was added for keeping the 
insane. The expenses of this large establishment were met from state 
endowments. For the promotion of learning, he founded a college at 
Mandu with free residential arrangements for both teachers and 
students. He also established a department for the study of Islamic 
Traditions {Darul Hadis)A~ 

Mahmud reorganized the accounts branch by modifying llic 
earlier system. In the old system tlie receipts were made according 
to the solar calendar and payments according to the lunar calendar; 
Mahmud adopted the lunar calendar for both receipts and payments. 
He also reorganized the ser\ices by adopting uniform rules.^s 

Thus, in short, Mahmud revitalized and gave a new life to the 
kingdom of Malwa; and by his prudent policy of concluding treaties 
with the neighbouring kingdoms, lie left a peaceful Mahva as a legacy' 
to his son. While returning from an expedition to Khichiwara he fell 
ill and died on 10 Ziqad 873/31 May 1469 at the age of sixty-eight.^^ 

C H I Y A S SHAH 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud, his eldest son ascended the 
throne of Malwa with his title of Ghtyasuddin Shah. He was a person 
of mature experience and had already shown his ability both in 
administrative affaire and on the battle-field during the reign of lus 
father. He desired to take advantage of the many peace treaties 
concluded by his father, and therefore refrained from adopting an 
aggressive foreign policy'. He wanted his subjects and his kingdom 
to enjoy peace, prosperity and plenty, so that all may lead a happy 
life. During the first twenty years of his reign, he devoted great 
attention to the administrative duties of the state, but subse(|ucntly 
he led a more or less retired life, and left tlie administration of the 
state to his eldest son, Abdul Qadir Nasir Shall. But even after bis 


4T Da>, MctUecal Mcltca, 
4S Ibid., 2(»-n. 
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retirement, he continued to give public audiences and solved difficult 
problems of the state.oO 

In spite of his policy of keeping aloof from inter-state complica- 
tions, Ghiyas Shall got involved in the affairs of Mewar. He took up 
the cause of Udai Singh some time after 1473, and though Udai Singh 
was killed, he invaded Mewar to assist Suraj Mai and Sahas xMal 
against Rana Raimal. But he was defeated and driven backpl This 
was followed by an invasion of Malwa b)"^ Rana Raimal and the 
kingdom had to sustain some damages. 

In 1482 when Cliampaner was besieged by Mahmud Begarha, 
and Rawal Jai Singh, tlie ruler of Cliampaner, sought help from 
Ghiyas Shall, he agreed to assist him and moved to Nalclia. But at 
Na'lclia he received information tliat Mahmud Begarha had already 
taken up a position to meet the Malwa arm\'; and Ghiyas Shall, 
pondering over the ultimate result, retraced his steps on tlie false 
pretence that the great tilama and distinguished qazis, whom he had 
summoned, had advised him to retire.52 

Ghiyas Shah, however, succeeded in repulsing Bahlol Lodi, who 
raided AUianpur in tlie vicinity of Ranthamblior in 1488. 

As a result of Ghiyas Shah’s policy, Malwa enjoyed peace and 
the people devoted themselves to their economic pursuits. His reign 
was a period of prosperity. He continued the policy of associating 
the Jains with the administration and bestowed titles upon them. 
Thus Munja or Punjaraj was given tlie title of Mufarriliul Mulk and 
Sangram Singh Soni the title of Naqdul Mulk. 

The personal life of Ghb^as, however, presents some contradic- 
tions. Though extremely pious and given to religious devotions, he 
was very fond of women and had collected an enormous number of 
them in his hamm.^^ Pie was extremely polite and would even suffer 

50 Tabaqat-l Akhari, HI, 352; Ferishta, II, 507. 

51 Day, Medieval Mahm, 224. 

52 Mir’at-i Sikandari, 136. 

53 A number of stories have grown to illustrate the personal simplicity and piety 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin and also about his enormous Jiaram, which consisted of three 
groups — daughters of rajas and nobles,' free-boni women and slave-girls. According 
to Ferishta (II, 255-57, Newal Kishore) they numbered about ten ^housand and were 
organised in ‘a city of women’; they were trained in all professions, niilitarj' and 
civil; they had their own market and arranged for the production of all commodities 
they needed. They were divided into various grades, but apart from the female 
officers, who were drawn from the highest class, all other women, and even all 
living creatures in the palace, got a flat salary of two tankas and two share i mans 
of grain per month. Ferishta and some other Iiistorians give graphic details, but it 
is difficult to say how far the information they collected was reliable. We are also 
not told how tHs ‘city of women’ \'anished. It must be remembered that Ghiyas 
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deceit rather tlian be rude. The perbona! habits of the Sultan, how- 
ever, adversely affected the morale of his people. Further, willi Iiis 
advancing years he lost the use of his faculties and this led to a 
struggle between his two sons for the control of the kingdom. Ghiy.as 
Shah had appointed Abdul Qadir Nasir Shah as his successor and 
had transferred most of his owti administrative duties to him; but 
Xasir’s j’ounger brother, Alauddin Shtijaat Khan, became jealoas of 
him and, being encouraged by his mother. Rani Kliurshid, started 
intriguing against Nasir. Tho Sultan, who was old, tried to he 
indulgent and allerapled to pacify his sons by overlooking their 
actions and at limes even issued commands cancelling the orders of 
Xasir Shah. Such a state of affairs created confusion and led to some 
unnecessary' bloodslicd. 

Spurred by his amlution and disappointment, Nasir Shah revolted; 
and collecting a force, he attacked and captured ^^andu. He then 
executed his brother, Shuja'al Klian, and imprisoned Rani Kliurshid; 
he also confined the old Sultan In the Sarsati Palace. lie then pro- 
claimed himself Sultan on 27 Rabi II 906/ 20 November 1500. Ghiyas 
Shah, however, went through the legal form of abdication on 
33 Jamadl II 906/4 January’ 1501, and handed over his crown, robe 
of stale and the key's of the slalo-trcasury’ to Nasir Shah and hade 
him adieu with felicitations and congratulations>i Ghiyas Shah did 
not live long after this; he died on 9 Ramazan 906/29 March 1501. 
TIic death of Ghiyas Shah created a suspicion in the minds of some 
officers, who were opposed to Nasir Shah, that he did not die a 
natural death. Tliis suspicion, liowcscr, seems to have l>cen 
unfounded. 

NASIR S H A ir 

Nasir Shah ascended the throne as the result of a rebellion; so 
the storm he had raised could not be suppressed immediately. After 
his accession he executed a number of nobles, who had been loyal 
to the old regime during his rebellion; this alarmed the remaining 
old nobles, and Shcr Kljan of Chanderi and Maqhul Khan of Mandsor 
left for their rcspcclivo territories without obtaining rox'al permission. 
To subjugate these nobles, Nasir Shah had to march pcrson.ally. He 
pursued Shcr Klian up to Chanderi, but Shcr managed to escape 
beyond the frontier of Malwa. Nasir Shah, thereupon, persuaded the 
Sliaikhzadas of Chanderi to entice Shcr Klian to return to Malwa 

was a Irjiiwd administrator and u*amor, and there Is jm reason to l^licxc tlat V 
was a simpleton (EorrOR — H). 

54 Ferishfa, II, 511. 
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by giving liiin false infonnaiion. The plan succeeded and in a holly 
contested battle Sher Klian was killed. After inflicting exemplaiy 
punisliments on the associates of Sher Khan, and appointing Bahjat 
Khan as go\'ernor of Chanderi, Nasir Shah returned to Mandu on 
IS February 1502.55 

After his return he was slightly alarmed when he received infor- 
mation about Mahmud Begarha’s intention to invade Malwa. He at 
once sent a polite letter with presents and his humilit}' appeased the 
Gujarati Sultan.56 In 1503 he had to march into Khichiwara to sub- 
jugate the upiising of local chiefs, and during the course of his sia}' 
at Agrah he constructed a palace. After his return he led an expedition 
against Mewar and attacked Chitor. But lie failed to achieve am' 
success, and ^'er^' probabl)' he had to return after suffering some 
reverses. 

Towards tire end of his reign his son, Shihabuddin, revolted 
against hirn owing to the instigation of some nobles. He raised the 
standard of rebellion in 1510, and coming out of Mandu, occupied 
Dhar. Realizing that the events were taking a course similar to those 
which had resulted in his orvn accession, Nasir Shah at once rriarched 
out of Mandu to overtake his son. At Dhar Shihabuddin was defeated 
and fled towards Chanderi and Nasir Shah followed him. He then 
thought of pacifying his son, who had in the meantime gone to 
Narwar, because he did not want his son to go to the camp of 
Sikandar Lodi. But the attempt failed. Nasir Shah finding Shiliab- 
uddin adamant in his attitude, summoned his third son, Azam 
Humayun, from Ranthambhor and nominated him as his successor 
with the title of Mahmud Shah. While Nasir Shah was still in the 
vicinity of Sipri in the railage of Bashishtpur, he fell seriously ill. 
Finding that his end was near, he gave some advice to Mahmud Shah 
on the duties of a monarch and died in the month of Ramazan 916/ 
December 1510.57 

Nasir Shah was cruel by nature and had no compassion for aiw- 
bodv. Temperamentally he was stubborn and rigid. Still the sorrow 
and affliction he had caused his father in his old age weighed heavily 
on his mind, and the fear of retribution constantly haunted him as 
he grew old. Nevertheless, in matters conceniing the state he con- 
tinued the poliev of his father and grandfather and granted perfect 
freedom and toleration to the nqn-Muslim population of his -kingdom. 

55 Day, Mediecal Alahca, 234. 

56 Mir’at-i Sikandari, 147; Tahaqat-i Akhari, III, 16-5. 

57 Day, Mcdiccal ^lahva, 2B3. 
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After the death of Xasir Shah, Nfahmud Shah II was recognized 
as Sultan and his first coronation took place in Bashishtpur. But his 
brothers, Shihabuddin and Sahib Klian, were not prepared to accept 
his accession without cliallenge. Uliilc ^^aIlmud Shah was still at 
Bashishtpur, Shihabuddin started for the capital. lie could not, how- 
ever, succeed in entering it, and finding that Mahmud Shah was 
almost at his heels, he moved into Khandesh. Malimud Shah entered 
Mandu and his formal coronation took place on 6 Ilahi I 917/3 June 
1511.58 The new king ascended the throne of Malwa at a time when 
the state had been ruined by group-formations among the nobles, and 
a monarch of strong will, hrm determination and indefatigable 
energv- was needed. Mahmud Shah ^vas lacking in all tliesc qualities 
with the result that ver\- soon the kingdom became a cockpit of rival 
factions. 

Among the Muslim nobles there were two groups — one consisted 
of Iqbal Khan, Mukhtas Khan, Sadr Khan and AfzaJ Klian, while the 
other was led by Muhafiz Khan, Khwas KJian and lawash Khan. 
Mahmud Shah depended on the stipport of these groups, but by fol- 
lowing a weak policj', he played into their Iiands instead of using them 
for his mvn purposes. The trouble was started by Iqbal Klian and 
Muklitas Khan, who assassinated Dasant Bai, the wazir, in the audi- 
ence hall. Malimud Shah, instead of punishing them, tried to overlook 
their crime, and in order to please them further, he banished Xaqdul 
Mulk {Sangram Singh Soni). This altitude of the Sultan made them 
bold and increased their power, and this, in turn, caused Muhafiz 
Khan and Khwas Klian to licecmc jealous. Muhafiz Khan instigated 
the Sultan against Iqbal Khan and Mukhtas Kliau. ^M^e^ these t«o 
nobles discos'ered that their lives were in danger, thev left Mandu 
and marched towards Khandesli to join Shihabuddin. But the sudden 
deatli of Shihabuddin shattered their hopes. In the meantime Muliafiz 
Klian had been appointed wazir and had become too powerful. 
Mahmud Shah soon lost his patience, but before he could get rid of 
-'fuhafiz Klian, he was himself besieged in his palace, and his brotlicr, 
Sahib Khan, was raised to the throne with the title of Muliammad 
Shali.^59 Malimud Shah managed to escape out of Mandu and left for 
Ujjatn. While Mahmud Shah was at Ujtain, Muhammad Shah marched 
out with his forces to attack him. Finding himself in a precarious 
position, Mahmud Shah ^o\'cd towards Chandcri and sought the 
help of Bahjat Khan, tlie gc^vemcr of the place, but the latter politely 

5S TabaqctA AilMit, HI. 376.\ 
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refused, declaring tliat he was bound to obey any one who was niaster 
of Mandu, tlie eapital. Thus Mahmud Sliah,'when halting at Bashisht- 
■pur, was a forsaken monarch widi hardly any supporter. 

It was at this critical moment that Rai Chand Purbiya and his 
Rajputs came to tire assistance of Mahmud Shah. The arrival of the 
Rajputs considerably improved his position and revived his hopes. 
He- bestowed the title of Medini Rai on Rai Chand Purbiya and 
made him his chief adviser.60 Mahmud Shah then attacked Sahib 
Klian (Muhammad Shah) and with the help of the Rajputs routed 
him in battle. Sahib Khan fled for shelter to Mandu, which was 
immediately besieged by Mahmud Shah. Sahib Klian could not hold 
Mandu and, accompanied by Muhafiz Khan, he fled to Gujarat, where 
he was welcomed and given shelter by MuzalFar Shah II. 

Thus Mahmud Shah once again became- mler of Malwa, and in 
recognition of tlie seiwices of Medini Rai, he appointed him wazir. 
Medini Rai strengthened tire adminisriation and appointed his own 
men to several important posts. In the meantirrie Sahib Khan, who 
had received no material assistance from the Gujarati Sultan, returned 
to Malwa.^i His presence caused some disturbances, because the 
nobles who were against Medini Rai took up his side, some openl)'^ 
and otliers secretly. Sikaudar Klian of Satwas rebelled towards the 
middle of 1512, and Babjat Khan of Ghanderi also declined to coniply 
with the orders of the Sultan. Mahmud deputed Medini Rai to quell 
these rebellions. Medini Rai succeeded in reducing Silcandar Hian 
to submission but he also procui’ed a pardon for him from tire Sultan 
and got him reinstated at Satwas. Mahmud Shah and Medini Rai 
then proceeded towards Chanderi. Bahjat Klian at the beginning 
remained defiant; he attempted to negotiate for assistance with Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi and also invited Saliib Klian from Gawil and pro- 
claimed him Sultan. The progress of Malimud Shah’s afiFairs was 
somewhat hindered because of the sudden march of MuzafiFar Shah II 
on Malwa. But MuzafiFar Shah found the Malwa capital well-protected 
and hastily returned to Gujarat.62 

The settlement of the Chanderi affair and tlie final expulsion of 
Sahib Klian took about two years. During tliis period the wavering 
character of many of the nobles was fully exposed. Sikandar Lodi 
also made an ineffective attempt to aimex Chanderi by giving militaiy 
assistance to Sahib Khan. During all tliese rriontlis of anxiety and 
fear,' Medini Rai and his band of Rajputs remained loyal to Maliniud 

CO Zafanil Walih, 213; Tahaqai-i A!:bari, HI, .383. 

61 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 385. 

62 Mir’at-i ^ikandari, 179; FerisMa, II, 522. 
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Shah, and with their assistance he finally succeeded in capturing 
Chanderi and entering it on 12 July 1514. Mahmud Shah granted a 
general pardon and also distributed some robes of honour and rewards 
to assure the people and the oIBccrs of Chanderi of his forgiveness. 
After making the necessary arrangements for tlie administration of 
Chanderi, Afahmud Shah returned to Afandu. 

The success of Mahmud Shah in subjugating the rebellious nobles 
and driving out his rival was due to the support of Medini Rai and 
the bravery of Medini’s men; Afahmud, tliereforc, began to rely more 
and more upon Medini Rat, with the result that Medini Rai became 
very powerful. The consequence was inev’itablc. Medini Rai gradually 
built up his position by filling all important posts witli his owi 
adherents; and with the passing of all administrative power into the 
hands of Medini Rai, Sultan Malimiid Shah found himself reduced 
to the position of a mere puppet. Though not a capable ruler, Mahmud 
Shah was, nevertheless, not prepared to tolerate tho domination of 
any one. But Medini Rai’s loyally and his owm helplessness seemed 
to leave him no alternative. Ultimately, however, he imposed three 
conditions on Medini Rai; firsthj, the old Muslim officers were to be 
reinstated; secondly, Medini’s men were not to interfere ’in state 
affairs; and thirdly, the)’ svere not to keep Muslim women in their 
harams. Medini Rai at once agreed to comply with the Sultans orders, 
but his assistant, Salivalmn, continued to bcliave as in the past and 
kept Muslim women in liis haram. 

Finding that matters did not alter even after his clear instructions, 
Sultan Mahmud decided to gel rid of Medini Rai and Salivahan. But 
instead of dismissing them from scn-icc, he asked his men to assassin- 
ate them. An attempt on their lives was made; Salivalian was killed 
but Aledini Rai escaped with some injuries.^3 Tliis was immediately 
followed by a revolt of the P«rbi)'a Ra/puts, but tho revolt was sup- 
pressed by the Sultan and the Rajputs were pacified by Medini Rai. 
Malimud Shall then tried to conciliate Medini Rai and asked him to 
resume his duties; he was pennitfed to attend to his oificial business 
with a personal guard of five Jmndred armed men. Since it was not 
possible for him to gel rid of Medini Rai, Mahmud decided to leave 
Malwa and seek tlie help of MuzalTar Shah II in ousting Medini Rai. 
According to this plan, he escaped out of the fort of Mandu un- 
noticed sometime towards the end of 923/1517 and hurriedly pro- 
ceeded towards Gujarat. lie was well received b\’ tlie governor of 
Dohad, who immediately informed the Sultan of Gujarat of the arrival 
of the royal guest. Muzaffar Shall at once came to meet him and gave 
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IiiiTi a reception on 29 December lol7. After giving solemn assurances 
to Mahmud Shah, he started for Dhar on January 1518.64 

Medini Rai, in the meantime, had not only maintained law and 
order in Malwa, but had even requested tlie ladies of the royal 
haram to recall Mahmud Shall and pointed out the disastrous results 
of bringing the enemy into the counlr}^ When he received information 
of tlie invasion of MuzaflFar Shah, he made necessaiy arrangements 
for the defence of Mandu; he also opened negotiations with Muzaffar 
Shah, but finding tliat an attack on Mandu was inevitable, he left 
the defence of tlie fort to his men and proceeded personally to the 
court of Rana Sanga to bring the Rajputs to his assistance. 

Muzaffar Shah II started the siege of Mandu on 6 January 1518, 
but at the request of the gamson he gave it a month of grace for 
evacuating the fort. But the ganison did not evacuate the fort during 
the month, and Muzaffar Shall also received information that Rana 
Sanga and Medini Rai were marching to Malwa. He, consequently, 
resumed tlie siege of Mandu on 6 February and conquered it on the 
13 Februar^^6o Though the Rajputs had performed die jauhar-rite, 
nevertheless Muzaffar Shah ordered a general massacre. He then 
restored Malimud Shah to the dirone of Malwa and returned to 
Na'lcha on 16 February. The reason for tliis generosity was his concern 
about the possible arrival of Rana Sanga. From Na'lcha he directed 
his attention to Rana Sanga, but the Rana returned to Chitor on 
receiving news of the fall of Mandu. Malimud Shah gave a royal 
reception to his deliverer on 26 February. Muzaffar Shah returned to 
Gujarat after reinstating Mahmud Shah and leaving behind a 
Gujarati contingent for his protection.66 

The immediate effect of the expulsion of the Rajputs from Mandu 
was tliat tliey spread to different parts of the kingdom. The massacre 
at Mandu had completely alienated them and tliey had started look- 
ing towards Rana Sanga for help. After the depai'ture of Muzaffar 
Shah, Gagraun was occupied by Medini Rai and he started rallying 
the Rajputs there. Mahmud Shah immediately attacked Gagraun, 
hoping tliereby to prevent Medini Rai from consolidating his posi- 
tion. But while Malimud Shah was besieging Gagraun, Medini Rai 
appealed to Rana Sanga and tlie Rana at once came to his help. 
Mahmud raised tlie siege and proceeded against the invading army 
to prevent it from reaching Gagraun. But he came into clash with 
the- Rana without properly arranging his own army; in tlie battle 
that followed Malimud’s army was completel)' routed, and he was 

64 Mir’at-i Sikandari, 185; Ms. Add. 26279, f. 18b. 

65 Ibid., 187; Ms. Add. 26279, f. 51h. 

'66 Ibid., 192. 
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wounded and taken prisoner. lie was taken to Chitor, and after his 
wounds were healed, the Rana released him and restored him to his 
throne. But as a matter of precaution the Rana kept a son of 
Mahmud Shah at his court as a surely for his future friendly attitude 
and also took from him the crown of Ilushang Shah as a trophy of 
his victor)'.67 Thus Mahmud Shah now owed his crown to Muzaffar 
Shah as well as to Rana Sanga. 

Muzaffar Shah II, fearing the destruction of Gujarat influence at 
Mandu, sent a soothing letter to Mahmud Shah immediately after 
his return along with a large force. The ostensible object of this 
force was to help Mahmucl but it could also maintain the hold of 
Gujarat on M.alwa- Mahmud Shah, on his part, did not like the pre- 
sence of the Gujarati force, and as soon as he felt that he was strong 
enough, he requested the Gujarat Sultan to recall it. Muzaffar Shah 
complied with the request and recalled ins force.es 

After the departure of the Gujarati force, the dismemberment of 
the territory of Malwa set in. Mandsor and its environs passed to 
Rana Sanga; Harauti and Khichiwara became independent; Chandcri 
was occupied by Medini Rai; Sarangpur, Dhilsa and Raisen passed 
to Silahdi; and Satwas became independent under Sikandar Khan. 
In 926/1319-20 Mahmud made an attempt to reassert his authority 
and marched against Silahdi. The two armies mot in the vicinity of 
Sarangpur; though his army was routed, Malimud saved the day by 
his personal valour and finally succeeded in capturing Sarangpur, 
But he could not oust Silahdi from Bhilsa and Raisen. 

Mahmud Shah afterwards desired to rule peacefully, but he 
brought troubles on himself by Ins own actions. He involved himself 
with Gujarat and offended Baliadur Shah, the new ruler, by granting 
asylum to Chand Klian, a brother of Bahadur Shah. lie also per- 
mitted Raziul Mulk, a supporter of Chand Khan, to use Mandu as a 
centre for negotiations with Babur, and in spite of Bahadur Shah's 
protests, he allowed Raziul Mulk to continue Jiis acliv'itics. Bahadur 
Shah was so incensed that he decided to punish Mahmud Shah and 
marched against Mandu in 1530. His original intention probably 
was only to humble Mahmud’s pride, but when he found that 
Mahmud was not prepared to attend his court, he laid siege to 
Mandu. All ofliccrs, who were not happv with Mahmud, belraj-cd 
him and went ovcr'to Bahadur Shah. Tlic fort of Mandu was cap- 
tured by Bahadur Shah on 9 Sha'ban 937/28 March 1531; Mahmud 
was unable to escape. On 12 Sha'ban 937/31 March 1531, the 

67 lUJ., 19^5; Vir Vinod, I, 337. 

Tahaqot-l Allmrl, IJI, 403, 
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Khutba in tlie main mosque of the capital was read in the name of 
Bahadur Shah, tlius proclaiming tlie establishment of Gujarati rule 
over Malwa. Mahmud Shah and his sons were despatched as 
prisoners to Champaner; but while the party was on its way, there 
was some disturbance in the camp and Mahmud made an attempt 
to escape. So his guards overpowered him and killed him along with 
his sons on the night of 14 Shaljan 937/2 April 1531.69 

Mahmud was bra^■e and courageous and always distinguished 
himself by his ^'alour on the battle-field. But he n^as extremely self- 
willed and quite incapable of understanding a complicated political 
situation. His repeated political blunders brought ruin to his kingdom 
and with him the Klialji dynasty also came to an end. After hinr 
Malwa never regained her former glory, though for brief intervals 
her rulers, Qadir Shah and Baz Bahadur, proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. 

XI A L AV A U X D E K GUJARAT 

Though Gujarati rule over Malwa was formally proclaimed on 
31 March 1531, the hold of Bahadur Shah over the region had yet to 
be consolidated. His main task was to reduce Silahdi, who had 
become ver}' powerful and had established his authority over Ujjain, 
Sarangpur, Bhilsa and Raisen. After the death of Mediui Rai, Silahdi 
had become the leader of the Purbiya Rajputs and had gained the 
friendship and support of quite a number of powerful Malwa Muslim 
nobles. Bahadur Shah, therefore, had to mo\’e cautiously. 

He first declared that he had no intentions of jjunishing Silahdi 
or dispossessing him of his territories; he only wanted that Silalidi 
should hand over all Muslim women whom he kept in his harain. 
Thus he enticed Silahdi to come to his camp by false promises and 
then imprisoned him. While keeping Silahdi confined in Maiidu, 
Bahadur Shah captured Ujjain, Sarangpur, Ashta, and Bhilsa, and 
finallv stalled for Raisen on 17 Jamadi II 932/31 March 1526. 
Silahdi at the last moment tried .to save Raisen by embracing 
Islam, but though his con\’ersion was welccmed,"® Bahadur Shah 
jcmained firm in his determination to occup)" Raisen, for without it 
his hold o\"er Malwa would not be complete. Lakshman, brother of 
Silahdi, sought help from Rana Bikramajit of Chitor, and Bikinmajit 
sent a Rajput contmgent; but before it could reach Raisen, it was 
checked and driven back by Bahadur Shah. This half-hearted help of 
the Rana had no effect on the fate of Raisen, apart from prolonging 


(59 Ibid., Ill, 409; Ferishta, II, .531. 
70 Mir'ut-i Sil-andari, 2S4. 
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the siege; it also offended Baliadur Shall and gave him a pielc.xt 
for attacking Chitor. When the siege was again started with full 
vigour, Silahdi offered to hand over the fort, and requested that he 
be permitted to enter the fort in order to persuade the defenders to 
submit. Bahadur Shah permitted Silalidi to enter the fort under an 
escort, but once Silahdi was inside the fqj't he agreed with the rest 
of the garrison to fight to the last. Tlic inmates of the fort peiformcd 
tiic jauhar-iite on 6 May 1532; Silahdi, Taj Khan and Lakshman 
along with their soldiers perished on tlic battle-field; and the fort 
passed into the hands of Bahadur Shah. Bahadur granted the fort of 
Baisen along with the territory of Dhilsa to Alam Klian of Kalpi, 
who had come to him seeking his shelter about this timc.'^t 

From Raisen Bahadur Shah moved towards Chitor to chastize 
Rana Bikramajit for the assistance he had given to Bhupat, son of 
Silahdi, during the siege of Raisen. lie reached the vicinity of 
Chitor and started the siege in February 1533. The heavy damage 
caused by the guns of Rumi Klian unnerved Rani Kaniavati; she 
sued for peace, offered to withdraw all claims from those territories 
of Malwa which had been conquered by Mewar, and also sent as a 
present the crown of Ilusliang Shah, ten elephants, a hundred liorscs 
and some cash. Bahadur Sliah accepted the offer and withdrew from 
Chitor. 

lie next embroiled himself with the Mughal emperor, Humayiin, 
by offering asylum to his enemies. Consequently, when ho launched 
his second attack on Chitor In November 1534, Humayun marched 
on Malwa. VVliile tlic siege was progressing, Humayun moved about 
freely in Malwa.' He arrived at Sarangpur by January 1535; fioin 
Sarangpur he moved to Ujfain and tlicncc to Mandsor. Thus when, 
after conquering Chitor on 8 Marcli 1535, and making arrangements 
for its occupation, Bahadur Shah turned south, he found Humayun 
already stationed at Mandsor. At Mandsor Bahadur found that Ins 
position was untenable; so abandoning his camp, he left for Mand^i 
liy a circuitous route, and reached tlicrc on or about 19 May 1535. 
Humajiin followed him to Mandu and encamped at Na‘lcha. lie 
succeeded in tlirowing Bahadur Shah off his guaid, made a sudden 
attack in the small hours of the morning, and easily conquered the 
fort. Bahadur Shah, however, managed to escape from Nlandii and 
took shelter in Champancr. After making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the fort of Mandu, Humayun besieged Champancr; but 
Bahadur Shah again managed to escape, and with Humayun almost 
at his heels, he moved to Cambay and from there he escaped to the 

71 IlUl. 2S8. rcfislila, II, ii7. 
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island of Diu. Huma}’un reduced Cambay and captured the- fort of 
Champaner on 5 August 153-5, and finally occupied Alimadabad. 
Thus in the course of a campaign lasting only a few mondis 
Humayun succeeded in acquiring both Malwa and Gujarat. 

But Humayun could not make adequate arrangements for con- 
solidating the Mughal conquests. Very soon his presence in tlie 
north became necessary and he left Mandu for Agra via Chitor in 
1537, leaving behind a few military contingents which were soon 
driven out by the local chiefs. After Humayun's departure, Bahadur 
Shah reestablished his authorit)' over Gujarat and Malwa, but he 
had to devote most of his time to Gujarat; so far as Malwa was con- 
cerned, he placed it under the nominal conti'ol of Muhammad Miran 
Shah Asiri with Afallu Klian as governor of Mandu. The death of 
Bahadur Shah on 3 Ramazan 943/13 Febraary 15-37 created a politi- 
cal void in Gujarat; and Mallu Klian was permitted by Imadul Mulk, 
the king-maker of Gujarat, to assume independence with the title of 
Qadir Shah sometime in June-July 15-37, and tlius Malwa became 
independent once again.'i^ 

MALWA INDEPENDENT AGAIN 

Qadir Shah proved to be a successful ruler. He- tried to appease 
the Rajputs of Malwa by pennitting Bhupat and Puranmal, die sons 
of Silahdi, to reoccupy Raisen, and diey, in return, accepted his 
suzerainty and offered their allegiance. The zamindars of the sur- 
rounding countr}’’ also offered theii' allegiance and began to send 
regular annual tribute. "N^ery soon Malwa seemed to hai^e regained 
her former position. 

But Qadir Shah was not destined to enjoy peace for long. His 
claim to equality with Sher Shah and his refusal to render miJitar}' 
assistance to his son, Qutb Khan, against tlie Mughals, offended the 
Afghan ruler. So after consolidating his position in die north. Slier 
Shah started for the subjugation of Malwa in April 1-542. Thus after 
a peace lasting for about five years, Malwa had again to face an 
enemy. Qadir Shah at the last moment tried to a^qiease Sher Shah 
bi' submitting to him, but he was soon forced to escape from die 
Afghan camp and fly from Malwa. After occupying Slalwa, Sher 
Shah appointed Shuja'at Klian o\'cr Handia and Satwas, Haji Khan 
over Mandu and Junaid Khan over Dhar, and then retmned to the 
north. But in March 1543, he again rctumed to Malwa and attacked 
Raisen; the fort was conquered after a siege- lasting for a little more 


72 Mir'al-i Sihandari, 337, 
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than four monthsJ^ sher Shall then appointed Shuja'at Klian gover- 
nor of Mahva and again returned to the north. 

MUGHAL CONQUEST OF M A L W A 

The death of Sher Shah (22 May 1545) again created disturbed 
conditions in Malwa; Shuja'at Khan was removed and Isa Klian was 
made governor in his place. However, no major conflict took place, 
because Shuja‘at Khan, instead of challenging Isa Khan, decided to 
withdraw. After some time Shuja'at Khan was given the jagir of 
Sarangpur and Raisen. Tlic death of Islam Shah (961/1553-54) was 
followed by disturbances in the north; but Muliammad Shah Adil, 
after his accession, tried to win over some important Afghan chiefs 
to his side, and with this end in view he appointed Shuja'at Khan 
as governor of Malwa once more. Shuja'at Khan made fresh adminis- 
trative arrangements; he appointed Daulat Klian Ajiyala to Ujjain, 
Malik Mustafa to Raisen and Bhilsa, and Miyan Bayazid to Ilandia 
and Ashta, while he established himself at Sarangpur. Under Shuja'at 
Khan’s administration Malwa enjoyed peace once more. Shuja'at 
Khan felt no obligation towards Delhi after Ilumayun’s return; gnd 
just before Huma)Tin’s death in 1533, Mahva became independent 
again.’^4 After Shuja'at Klian's death, his son, Miyan Bayazid, ousted 
his rivals and proclaimed himself ruler of Malwa with the title of 
Baz Baliadur. 

Daz Bahadur's military aclivilics came to an end wlien, in Ins 
attempt to conquer Garha, he suffered a disastrous defeat at the 
hands of the Gonds led by Rani Durgawali. Tliercaftcr he devoted 
his time to music and tho cultivation of the fine arts. Owing to his 
cultural pursuits, Baz Bahadur discarded all religious prejudices, 
and the process of cultural assimilation, which had started with the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Malwa, reached its culmi- 
nation under his rule. Malwa became tlic homo of music, dance, 
colour and festivities; but from the point of view of defence it lost 
its slrengtli, and became an easy prc}* to the growing power of the 
Mughal empire. 

On 12 March 1561 Akbar scut a Mughal army for the conquest of 
Mahva under Adham Klian with Pir Muliammad and a host of 
veterans to assist him. Baz Bahadur was defeated near Sarangpur, 
and though he personally managed to escape, his haram and treasure 
fell into tne hands of A^iam Khan. The treasure and the beauties of 
Baz Bahadur's haram turned Adliam Klian's head; he kept everything 

73 Qaniinso. Sher Shah, 2‘17-no, 
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for himself and sent only a nominal present to Akbar witli tlie 
information of victor}'. A^am Klian then divided Malwa into four 
dmsions. Ho kept Sarangpur under liis personal supervision, and 
appointed Pir Muhammad to Mandu and Ujjain, Qiya Klian to 
Handia and Sadiq Khan to Mandsor. 

Akbar was so offended by Adham Klian’s beha\iom' that he 
started immediately from Agra on 27 April and on 13 May he sud- 
denly appeared before Adliam Klian, who had just tlien started from 
Sarangpm for the conquest of Gagraun. Akbar came to Sarangpur 
and recoi ered ever}'fliing from Adliam Khan, but he returned to 
Agra mtliout altering the administrative arrangements and without 
staying in Sarangpur for more than a few days. From Agra he sent 
orders recalling Adham Khan and appointing Pir Muhammad as 
governor of Malwa. 

For the people of Malwa Pir Muhammad V'as a scourge of God. 
He was base and cruel and inflicted untold sufferings on tlie people. 
Baz Bahadur in the meantime had collected a force and organized 
some resistance; this infuriated Pir Muliammad so much that he 
sacked and plundered Bijagarh, Sultanpm- and Burhanpur. But 
while returning laden witli booty, he was attacked by Baz Bahadur 
and suffered a defeat. He tried to cross the Narbada in haste but 
was drowned in tlie deep waters of the rivei*. The Mughal oflBcers 
were so demoralized by Pir Mohammad’s death that Baz Bahadur 
had no difiBculty in driving them out and reoccupying Malwa. 

The loss of Malwa was a great blow to Mughal prestige and 
Akbar wished to retrieve it at once. But he also realized tliat the 
mere occupation of a region, which had enjo\'ed freedom for a cen- 
tiuy, would not be successful unless competent offleers, jiossessing 
the requisite e.yperience and courage, energy and sense of justice, 
were appointed to take charge of its affairs. He, therefore, appointed 
Abdulla Klian Uzbeg to reconquer Malwa and act as its governor; 
Kliwaja Muinuddin Farkliundi was appointed diwan and put in 
charge of rei'enue administration and tiie settlement of tlie terri- 
tory This second Mughal invasion unner\'ed Baz Baliadur. Though 
defeated, he managed to escape from tlie country, but submitted to 
tile emperor later. Abdulla Khan and Kliwaja Farkliundi restored 
jieace, and Malwa was incorporated as a siiba of the Mughal empire in 
969/1562. Thus ended the independent kingdom of Malwa founded 
by Dilawar Klian Ghuri in S04/1401-2, but as a Mughal siiha tlie 
territoi}' once mord prospered and enjoyed peace. 


75 Akhar Numa, U (Tr. Eeverfdge), 239-60. 
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I. LATER GANGA KINGS 

In 1198 R\jail\ja III, the son of Aniyankabhiina or Anangabhima III, 
came to the throne. In 1205 BalJitiyar Klialji sent Muhammad Shcran 
Khalji ‘with a -portion of his forces towards Jajnagar'.l Muhammad 
Sheran probably advanced as far as Lakhnor (Nagar in the Rirbhum 
district) and hurriedly went back without invading Orissa after the 
tragic death of his master, Balchtiyar Khalji. An inscription in the 
Bhimesvara temple at Draksharama in flic east Gfodavari district 
records that Rajaraja easily defeated tGauda-Garjjana pati’.s 

Rajaraja III was succeeded by his son, Aniyankabliima or Ananga- 
bhima IV, in 1211. It is stated In the Tabaqat4 Nafiri that Ghiyasuddin 
Iwaz Khalji, the Sultan of Lakhnauti, collected tribute from Jajnagar.'J 
Ghiyasudain finally occupied the Lakhnor tract and pushed the south- 
ern frontier of his kingdom up to the Damodar about 1214. The un- 
dated inscription in the Chhalcswara temple in tlie Cuttack district 
(lASB, LXVII) refers to the success of Vishnu, the minister of Ananga- 
bhima, in his war against the Lord of llie Yavana kingdom. These were 
probably border clashes in souUi Radha in which both sides claimed 
victor)'. 

Vishnu also fought with the king of Tummana. This place in the 
Bilaspur district (Madhya Pradesh) was the capital of a branch of the 
Ilaihayas or Chedis.4 

Some Ilailiaya chiefs worked under the Ganga kings. In 1211, the 
year of Anangahhima's accession, a ccctaiu KandaovaTajan, a scion of 
the Ilailiaya family, made a gift to the Srikurmam temple in the 

1 nawrty. Taha^at-l Naiiri, 573. 

2 Sn, A’ol. IV’, No. 1377 s The nord ’Gitrjjana' cannot he satisfaclorily 

The reference to the sictow over the Gaudapali probably riK-ans that Muhammad 
Sheran invaded Orissa and was repulsed. But the evidence is too \<eak to permit a 
definite statement, 

S Minhajiiv Siraj proJialiK rrfm lo Orhsa as Jajn.atjar. The source of his inform.nlion 
Is rix)t givxn by hiio. 

4 Dr. D. Ol a.balu: tl. X-XLK, I27-13I. 
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Srikakulam district {SlI, Vol. V, No. 1283, dated Saka 1133). It is also 
stated in that inscription that the Ganga kingdom extended up to tlie 
river Ganga.^ Anangabhima gave his daughter, Chandradevi, in 
marriage to Paramardi, an ornament of the Hailiaya race.6 

An inscription in tlie Draksharama temple dated 1230 {SII, Vol. IV, 
No. 1360) indicates that the kingdom extended up to the Godavari in 
the south. Anangabhima shifted his headquarters {kataka) from 
Chowdwar to the village of Bai'abati. Because of the presence of the 
temple of Visheshvar Shiva at that place, he renamed the place as 
New (Abhinava) Varanasi. The Nagari copper plates of Anangabhima 
were issued from Abhinava Varanasi Kataka in 1230. 

Anangabhima was succeeded by his son, Narasimha I (1238-64). 
Narasimha wanted to wrest Radha from the Muslims. Minhajus Siraj, 
the contemporary historian, writes that in the }'ear 641 a.h. (June 
1243-May 1244) the Rai of Jajnagar began ‘molesting the Lakhnauti 
tenitory’.''' The Orissa anny raided Radha. Tughril Tughan Khan, 
the governor of Lakhnauti, had to wait for the return of his full 
force from its campaign to distant Kara. In March 1244, he took 
the field in person against the Orissa army, W’hich made a strategic 
retreat to the fortress of Katasin, ‘which was the boundary of Jaj- 
nagar’.S 

During his retaliatory e.xpedition, Katasin was occupied and 
plundered by Tughan Khan’s arm}'. The Orissa army tlicn suddenh' 
attacked the Muslim army, which suffered discomfiture and retreated 
towards Lakhiiauti.9 

To follow up this success, the king of Orissa sent an army in 1245 
to attack Laklmauti. Karimuddin Laghri, the feudatory of Laklmor, 

5 In the Draksharama temple inscription (SII, Vol. IV, No. 1329) of the 8tli .'Vnka 
of Anangabhima, it has been stated that Anangabluma and his father bore the 
title of ‘Trikalingeswara’ or ‘the Lord of Three Kalingas’. Anangabhima has been stj'led 
as ‘Trikalinganath’ in the Chhateswara temple inscription. 

6 P. Acharya, ‘The Commemorative Inscription of the ^Uiantavasudeva temple at 
Bhubaneswar’, OHR], Vol. I, 279. 

In the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Ilistonj of India, Vol. % , 207, Paramardi has been 
stated to be the king of Tummana, and Chandraden to be the sister of .Xnangabluma 
III. Paramardi's title of 'Samantaraya' and the absence of any royal title for him in 
the Anantavasudeva temple inscription sliow that he was not a king. Chandradevi was 
tlie daughter of Anangabhima (Anantavasudeva Temple Inscription, v. IS). 

7 Raverty, Tahaqat-i Nasiri, 738. 

8 Katasin appears to be Kotsimul on the Daniodar in tlie Hughli district. 
Dr. Bhattasali identiCes Katasin with Katliasanga about 12 miles south of the Damodar 
(History of Bengal, Vol. 11, dS). 

0 ‘A greater disaster had not till then hi:fallen to llie Muslims in an>’ part of 
Hindustan ’ — History of Bengal, II, 49. 
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was ]<illecl. The leader of the force of Jajnagar was Sabaiitar, 'the son- 
in-law of the Rai’.io 

After the occupation of Radha, the Orissa army invaded Varandra 
(North Bengal). On 14 March 1243, the Orissa soldiers appeared before 
the gates of Lakhnauli. Tughan Klian confronted them but was 
repulsed. He then appealed to Alauddiii Mas'ud, the .Sultan of Delhi, 
for assistance. Alauddin ordered the governors of Kara-Manikpur and 
Awadh to proceed to Lakhnauli ‘for exterminating the infidels of 
Jajnagai’.ri 

Malik Tamar Klian, the governor of Awadh, advanced with a large 
army towards Lakhnauli. The Orissa armv, being threatened on the 
flank, raised the siege and withdrew to Laklinor. Malik Tamar Khan, 
who had seized the throne of Laklinauti, and his successor. Malik 
Jalalnddin, could not dislodge the Ganga king from Lakhnor.t2 
Mughisuddin Yuzbek became governor of Bengal and Bihar after the 
death of Malik Jalaluddin. About 12.>3 Vozbek marched on Lakhnor 
to recover the prestige and the Icrritorx lost by the Muslims. Three 
battles were fought with the Hindu feudatory chief (probably Para- 
mardin) whose capital was Umurdan or Garh Mandaran. 

Yuzbek suffered reverses but he did not lose licart. About 1255 
he captured Mandaran. Paramardin fell in the conflict with the 
Muslims, and with his death the Radha country came under the 
autliority of the Muslims. 

Vidyadliara, the court-poet of Nara.sim!»a I, wrote the Ekavali, a 
Sanskrit work on rhetoric. Vidyadliara styled Jn's patron as ‘Jlamira* 
mada-mardana’ or 'the vanquisher of the Amir’, and praised him for 
his v’ictorious war in Rengal. 

Tlie reigns of Rajaraja III, Anangabhima IV and Narasimlia I 
roughly correspond with the period of the Shamsi sultans of Delhi. 

Narasimlia I xvas succeeded by his son, Bhanudeva I (12C4-78). 
During his reign Narahari TiTlIia came from the south and preached 
the Madhya faith in south Orissa. After an uneventful reign of fourteen 
years, Bhanudeva I died and was succeeded by his son, Narasimlia II 

10 Sabanlax protabiy means SamanUiaya. Uc >\as vbc son-in-lan vl Atiangabliima. 
It is stated in tfic Anantavasudeva temple inscription tliat ChancJradevi’s husband, 
Paramardideva, died in battle after grinning scscral victories for N'arasimba. 

11 Raverty, TahaqaUl Xasiri, 762-763. 

12 Narasunha was left in posseswem of the lladha counlrv, l^oundcd on the north 
by the white waters of the Ganga, which was hlacLencrl 1,} the* coHjTiiim wa^Iied awa> 
■by the tears from the weeping YavanJs of TIadha and X'arcndra'. ("The Kenduapatna 
copper plates of Narasimlia 11', JASB, lAV, 232X 

Probably lo eommenwrate liis victory, Narasimlia coiistruc(i.<I the Sun feoiple at 
Koruj.'d:, vvlJch la: perpetuated his nremory to posterity. 
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(1278-1306). Chanclrade\'i constructed the temple of Anantavasude\'a 
at Bhubaneswar in 1278. 

It is stated in the Narahari Yati Stotra that Narahari acted as the 
regent of Narasimha II for twelve years. There is no inscriptional 
evidence to corroborate tliis statement. An inscription of the seventh 
Anka or the fifth actual }'ear of the reign of Narasimha II records tlie 
appointment of Narahari as mandlika’ or Vovernor of Kalinga (SIL 
Vol. IV, No. 1288). ^ 

Barani writes that Tughril Khan, the governor of Lakhnauti, 
attacked Jajnagar.is 

The Kenduapataa copper plates {JASB., 1896) record grants to the 
Brahmans in 1295 from the royal camp at Remuna in the Balasore 
district. Narasimlia II, like his father, reigned peacefulI}^ There are 
no Ganga inscriptions in the territory south of Simhachalam from tlie 
time of Narasimha II. Bhanudeva if (1306-27), tire son and successor 
of Narasimha II, came into conflict with the ^luslims. 

The Puri plates of Narasimha IV give Bhanudeva II credit for 
\’’ictory over a king, named Gayasadina.i-^ This Gayasadina appears 
to be Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, who mled at Lakhnauti between 
1310 and 1328 and not Sultan Gliiyasuddin Tughluq of Delhi wlio 
invaded Bengal. During Bhanudeva’s reign, Prince Ulugh Khan (after- 
wards Muhammad Tughluq) proceeded to Rajamahendiy after the 
conquest of \Varangal.t3 He then raided Jajnagar and took forty 

elephants.16 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by his son, Narasimlia III (1327-52). 

13 Ziv'audclin Harani m his Tarikh-i Firiiz Shchi refers also to another Jajnagar, 70 

karohs beyond Sonargaon in East Bengal (Ei-D, III, 112-13). Tughril Khan was 
apprehended by the advance-party of Balban’s army^ while he was trying to escape 
in the direction of Jajnagar. M. M. Chakrav.arti identifies the Jajnagar with Tipperah 
which, according to tradition, u-as called UF-PASB 1919, 217), Dr. K. 

Q.anungo expresses the opinion that Tughril fled to Orissa (Histonj of Bengal, Vol. II, 
66). But his explanation for ‘the inaccuracy of dishince in Barani’s liistory is not 
convincing’ (see A. H. Aslcari’s article, /i-EAS/J 1930, 62). The Muslim historians refer 
to Orissa, and sometimes only to the highlands of Orissa, as Jajnagar. .^fif writes that 
Sultan Finiz invaded Jajnagar — Udisah (Ravertj’, Tabaqat-i Ansiri, 592, footnote). 
The Rai of Udisah (Purushottama) aided by the rats of Jajnagar invaded Telingana 
(Briggs, FerUhla, III, 101-2). The Sharqi sultans, Mahmud and his son, Husain, ’ 
really raided the highlands of Orissa. 

14 JASB, 1895, 136: The war took place after 1312 because the king's own Puri 
plates of that year make no mention of such an achievement. 

13 A mosque was built at Rajamahcndry in 1324 when Ghiyasuddin was ruling 
in Delhi and his son, Ulugh Khan, was the governor of Telingana: Epigraphica Itulo- 
^[o^lcmica (1923-24), 14. 

16 Barani’.s- Tarikh-i Firiiz Shahi (Ei'D, III, 2-34). 
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Notlimc politically important happened during his reign. The country 
enjO)'ed respite from foreign aggression. 

Bhanudeva III (1332-78) succeeded lus father, Narasimha III. Ilis 
reign marks the southward nish of Islam into the interior of the Ganga 
kingdom. Some scholars write that about tlie middle of the fourteenth 
century Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas Shab of Bengal iiwaded Orissa, and 
that overcoming all opposition, he advanced up to the Chilka lake and 
returned with a rich booty and a number of clephants.l^ 

According to the inscription of Choda 11, a chief of Panchadharla 
in the Visakhapatnam district, dated 1403, his father went to the 
protection ‘of the harassed army of the Sultan of Panduva' and com- 
pletely defeated the ‘Suratrana' (Sultan) of Dhilli. lie also gave the 
goddess of victor)' together with twentv-two elephants to the king 
of Utkala.18 

In December 13G0, Sultan Firuz Shah, while returning from his 
Bengal campaign, decided to invade Jajnagar. But it was an after- 
thought, and he, therefore, had to retrace his steps through Bihar and 
cross the highlands of Mayurblianj. He took the Rai of Jajnagar by 
surprise and occupied his capital, Banaras or Kataka-Varanasi. The 
author of the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi writes that the Sultan proceeded to 
Puri and desecrated the temple of Jagannath.t® lie then wont into 
an island inside the Chilka lake, where a large number of Hindus 
had taken shelter. The island was converted into ‘a basin of blood 
b)' the massacre of the unbelievers’, and even women were not spared. 
The Rai in utter distress offered his submission and presented some 
elephants as tribute.20 Doth Aiiiul Mulk Mahru and the author of 


17 Brtggs, Perishta, IV, Jill. Tlic ccnUwporary histotlatw, Shains-i Sicaj Afif, 
Zi>'aucldin Baraoi and the author of the SInil-l Finiz Shahi, would ha\c referred to 
such an cTploit l)y a Muslim hin!» against the infidels, evtn though he s%as an cntniy 
of Sultan Firuz Tughluq. This raid Las been menlionetl by NIzainuddin (De, Tahnqat-i 
Afcbflri, IV, 331) and by.Ghulam Husain {Rhjazus Saltilin, ASB edition, 08). 

‘Shamsuddin, with his capitals at Pandna and Sonargaon, K more hlely to have 
invaded Tipperah less than one Inimircd mdes from Sonargfion.' fB. De\ note, Tahaqnt^ 
HI, 421). 

18 El, Vol. XIX, 156, Without corrobaralivc evidence, it is not possible to believe 
that Bhanudeva, in spite of his slraiiuHl relations vvitli the Muslim L'ng of Bengal^ sent 
reinforcement under a chief from south Orissa, who defeated Sultan Firuz. 

19 According to the S/iirot-i Firuz Shahi (/i-i’ASB, V’lII, 66 if) and the .Himsba’af 
(Letters) of Ainiil Mulk Mahru (/i-P/lSB, 1023, 284-87) the object of tlie Sultan was 
to massacre the unbelievers and to demolish their temples. But tlie desecration of the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri has not been natnlkraed bv Shams-i Sira] Afif, whose father 
accompanied the Sultan’s arffly. 

20 For a more slctailed account of Finiz Sliah’s Jaj'nagar campaign see supra, 
pp. 591-93 [F.Dirorsl. 
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tlae Sirat-i Firiiz Shahi refer to an Oriya traitor, named Bali Patra. Tire 
Sultan retm-ned to Dellu after ^ elephant hunt. 

In a Simhachalam temple inscription dated 1383-84, tliere is refer- 
ence to the royal title of ‘Gajapati for the first time .21 

Bhanudeva III was succeeded by his son, Narasimha IV (1378- 
1414). His Puri plates, actually granted from Varanasi-Kataka or 
Cuttack, st}ded him as the ‘Lord of the Fourteen Worlds’ {JASB, 
Vol. LXIV, 128). Muslim historians refer to the invasion of Jajnagar 
by Malikus Sharq of Jaunpur, a contemporary of Narasimha IV .22 
Dr. N. Venkataramana}')'a writes that about 1375 the Reddi king, 
Anavama, invaded Orissa and pushed forward his conquests up to 
Simhachalam. In 1391 Kataya Verna, the commander of Kumaragiri 
Reddi, the Chief of Konda\'idu, is said to have ad\'anced as far as the 
Chilka lake.23 

Bhanudeva IV (1414-35) was tlie successor of Narasimha IV and 
the last of the Canga kings of Kalinga.2'1 

Hostile relations prevailed between the Reddis of Rajamaliendry 
and of Kondavidu in the first two decades of the fifteenth centur}^ 
Consequently, the soutlieni frontier of Orissa was free from incursions. 
Allada Reddi, the chief of Amlapuram, made himself the master of 
the kingdom of Rajamaliendry. Allada had friendly relations both witli 
the Gajapati king, and the king of Karnata.25 

Dr. Venkataramanayya writes that Allada Reddi hastened to the 
aid of Bhanudeva I^^, when he was taken prisoner by Sultan Hiushang 


21 Bhanudeva IV was called ‘Gajaghotapati’ (SlI, ^'oI. I\', No. 1064, dated 1274,'. 

22 Ravert>’, Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Vol. II, 592, 589 & footnotes; Badauni (Ranking), 
Munlakhab-ut Tawarikh, Vol. I, 348); Nizaniuddin (Dc), Tabaqat-i Akbari, Vol. I, 273. 
The invasion of Jajnagar became a conventional achievement for the sultans of Jaunpur. 

23 'Gajapati Bhanudeva IV’, VIIIG, XIII, 160-61. Dr. \'cnkataramana>’>-a has not 
adduced evidence for his statements. Unfortunately the inscriptions and literary works 
of this period are full of exaggerated statements which distort the truth and at times 
make it difficult to separate the grain from the husk. 

24 Dr. A. K. Majumdar writes (Bharatiya Vklya Bhavan, IlUtortj of. India, VI, 428) 
that Bhanudeva IV ascended the throne ‘someUme between 1402 and 1414 . The last 
inscription of Narasimha IV's reign is dated'Snkn 1333/141.3 .s.n. (SII, VI, No. 1072). 
The earliest inscriptions of Bhanudeva’s reign arc dated the- 28 March 1414 (SII, M, 
Nos. 1113 and 1115). Thus Bhanudeva came to the throne in the Anka year corres- 
ponding to 1413-14. This date corresponds with the astrononiic.T) details of the only 
inscription of Bhanudeva IV, gisang the Anka year (SII, VI, No. 720). 

25 The Vemavaram Grant of Verna Reddi dated Saka 1.356/14-34 .s.o. (El, XIII, 
238). Deva Raya II’s inscription at Potnnni in the Guntur district shows that the Reddi 
kingdom of Kondavidu had already been conquered by Vijayanagar. Allada Reddi 
naturally wanted to cultivate friendly relations with Deva Raya II for the sake of 
his throne. Some scholars are of opinion that Deva Raya sent military assistance to 
Allada Reddi, whose kingdom was attacked by the Gajapati king 
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Ghuri of Malwa; and that 'the defeat which he inlliclcd upon Ilushang 
had something to do with the release of Bhanudeva IV’.^c 

In 1421 Hushang Ghuri raided Orissa to obtain elephants. He 
captured the king of Orissa by a ruse. According to Muslim historians 
the capti\’e king bought his freedom by presenting some elephants.27 

Tlie Muslim historians and tlie Madata Panji do not refer to Allada 
Reddi’s victor)’ over Hushang Ghuri in Orissa. Allada Reddi died 
about 1423. 

Allada was succeeded by his son, Vema Reddi. Bhanudeva IV now 
waged a war to recover the territory soutli of Simhachalam. Deva 
Raya, who wanted to reduce Rajamaliendry to the status of a vassal 
kingdom, came forward to help Verna Reddi. He despatched an army 
under his general, Telungu Rnva, who pushed the Orissa army hack 

beyond Simhachalam.28 

Immediately after the departure of the Vijayanagar army, Bhanu- 
deva recovered Simhachalam, as is evidenced by the latest inscription 
of his reign (No. 277 D of 1899) which records the gift of his wife to 
the Simhachalam temple in Soka 1352/1430 a.d. But his success was 
short-lived. 

The Vemavaram Grant, dated 1434, slates that Vema Reddi over- 
ran Kalinga and set up columns of victory at Simhachalam and Purush- 
ottama (v. 17). Only a part of this statement is based on true facts. 
Two inscriptions at Simliachalam, dated in the same Saka year 1350, 
record Vema Reddl's gift of villages to the Brahmans of Oddadi and 
other places {SII, VI, Nos. 1168 6c 1169). Thus he extended his sway 
up to Simliachalam hetwecu the Saka years 1352 and 1356. 

Bhanudeva could not view with equanimity the aggression by the 
Reddi king. He marched out in person against Vema Reddi at the 

28 *1116 Gajapati Dhanudeva IN’*, PIJIC, XIII, 181. These contemporary Telwgu 
sources refer to Allada’s victory over the Sultan of Dhara in battle. Tlic N’emavaram 
Grant, v. 8^ states that Allada defeated Iliishang Shah. 

We require more definite evidence to assert that Allada Reddi Hcnt up to Cuttack 
to help a Hindu enemy in distress, and effected his release. He might have defeated 
Hushang during the Sultan’s return journey. 

27 Briggs, rcTishla, 1\’, 178; De, TabJ^al-i AUbari, HI, 473. ^^aefaJa the 
Jagarmath temple chronicle, alludes to the invasim of a ’siibcdar' from Bengal, who 
returned after obtaining tribute. Tlie sitl)edar may l>e klentlfied with Hushang Ghuri, 
the only Muslim king, who is definitely known to hase invaded Orissa during the 
reign of Bhanudes’a IV’. 

28 Telungu Raja’s inscription at Sunhachalam dated SuAa 1830/1429 -s.n. (N'o. 298 
of 1899) records the gift rrf a lamp to the temple. Deva Raja II ‘dcslrojed like the 
king of the beasts the herd of the powerful elephants of Matangaraja’. (The 
MinUibiilara Inscription, dated ll'JO, No. ST of 10011. 
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beginning oi 1435. Taking advantage of his absence from the capital, 
Kapilendia, one of his ministers, seized the tlirone.29 

Visvanath, author of the Sanskrit rhetoric, Sahitija Darpana, was 
a court-poet of Bhanudeva IV. Visvanath composed a drama, entitled 
Chandmkala, which was acted before Bhanudeva W, when he 
returned after 'the conquest of Gauda’. Probably he had repulsed a 
Muslim attack on the northern frontier of his kingdom. 


29 The Gauga VaimanticharUam states that wlien Kajjala Blianu went to the South 
for conquest (dlgjatia), his mini.slers in tlie c.-^pital deposed him ant! gave tlie tliroue 
to Kapilentira, . . 



II. SURYAVAMSI GAJAPATI KINGS 


KAPILENDRA 

No RELIABLE INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE regarding the ancestors of 
Kapilendra, who usurped the throne. We learn from the Veligalani 
plates (No. 17 of 1935) that Kapilendra was the son of Yajneswara. No 
authentic details are known alxint his early life. It is stated in the 
Madala Panji that Kapila was a ‘Rauta’ (Kshaltriya caste) and that he 
belonged to the Solar line. Kapilendra scr\'ed under Bhanudeva IV and 
after some years he held a high office. A siihcdar (also called nawah) 
invaded Orissa. Kapilendra was deputed by Bhanudeva to settle the 
amount of tribute to be paid to the siihedor. WOien Bhanudeva died, 
‘the nawab gave the throne to Kapila'.t 

Tlie account of the Mndala Pnn}i, given above, is rather confused 
and leaves many things doubtful. The titles of naicah and suhedar 
were not used before tlie Mughal conquest of northern India. The 
statement that a nawah raised Kapilendra to the throne cannot be 
accepted in the absence of any confirmatory evidence. The literary 
sources, the Gaiiga VamsanucharUaia and the Bhahti Uhagftcalftt go 
imltiistakably to show that Kapilendra seized tljc throne with the 
help of the nobles and minlstcrs.2 

Tlie Ganga kings had become unpopular due to tbeir failure to 
ward off enemy attacks. The Muslims invaded Orissa and carried off 
rich booty. The Reddis of Rafamahcndry seized the Ganga territory 
up to Simhachalam. It appears that some nobles and ministers wanted 
a strong and vigorous king and, consequently, elevated one of them- 
selves to the throne. 

We learn from the inscriptions (Nos. 313 of 1896 and 248 of 1896), 
which give both the Saka and the Anka years, that Kapilendra’s 
accession took place in the Anka year, which began in August 1434 
and ended in September 1435. The date given in the Madala Panji, 
which is not correct with reference to the week dav, corresponds to 
29 July 1435. 

Though Kapilendra seized the throne without much difficulty, he 
had to overcome considerable opposition before he could enforce his 
authority over the nobles of the kingdom. 

1 Tlie hfodala Panji (Prachi rdition), 49. 

2 It Is slated in the Bliaktl BliagataUt Kacya of Jivadeva, a conrt-poet of Pratapa 
Rudra. that after the fall of Xissania Bbanii. whose head was hime/l due to pride, 
the hings of the Solar d>Tiast>’ prospered with the support of the nobility of the land. 
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In his inscription in the Jagannath temple of the 4th Anka, tlie 
king threatened the chiefs of his kingdom with confiscation of propert)' 
and expulsion ‘in case they behaved badly towards their sovereign^. 

The warning had the desired efiFect. Seated securely on the throne, 
Kapilendra was now free to pursue a vigorous policy. The Reddis of 
Rajarnahendry were pushed back from Simhachalam, as is e\'idenced 
by an inscription (No. 2309 D of 1899, dated 1441), which records the 
gift of an officer of Kapilendra to the Simhachalam temple. 

It is stated in a Sanskrit work, entitled Gangadasa Prafapa ViJosam, 
that the Gajapati and the Hayapati (Bahmani Sultan) took advantage 
of the youth of Mallikarjuna and attacked the kingdom of Vijava- 
nagara. Kapilendra also wanted to wipe out the disgrace of a ‘previous 
defeat’. But Mallikarjuna routed the army of tlie invaders and drove 
them away. But in the large number of inscriptions of Mallikarjuna 
we find no reference to the discomfiture of the king of Orissa. It is 
difficult to believe tliat the Bahmani king and the king of Orissa — 
whose relations with each otlier were far from cordial — made a com- 
bined attack upon ^ijayanagara and were worsened. 

The kingdom of Rajamahendr)' at that time had fallen on evil 
days. Dr. Venkataramanayya writes that Deva Raya II sent an aimy 
under Mallappa ^^odeya which seems to have defeated Kapileswara 
and put him to ffight.3 But Mallappa Vodeya was sent by Deva Ra\'a 
to occup}’^ the kingdorn of Rajarnahendry and not to defend it. 

The kingdom of Rajamahendn^ again changed hands. The death 
of Deva Raya II in 1M6 removed the last obstacle to the path of 
soutliward aggression by the Gajapati king. An inscription from 
Penugonda, Tanaku taluk. West Godavari district dated Saha 1370 
(1448 .A..D.) shows tliat Kapilendra was already in effective possession 
of tlie Godavari delta.4 

For a few years, Kapilendra postponed further aggression in the 
South as he was engaged in a campaign against Sultari Nasiniddin 
of Bengal (1442-59). In his Jagannath temple inscription, dated 
April 1450, Kapilendra made a reference to his digjatja against 
‘Malika Parisa’ {Malik Padshah). In all probability he won a victory 
oi'cr Sultan Nasiruddin and assumed the title of ‘Gaudesvara or 

•3 Further Sources of Vtjayanagar Ilistorij, Vol. I, 103. Dr. Subrahmanyam holds 
a similar opinion (FIIIC, Anamalai Session, 207). But the inscription of Mallappa 
Vodej-a (No. 442 of 1893 dated January 1443) does not bear out the assumption of 
these learned scholars. It records the gift at Draksharama by Malla Bhupala, the 
ruler of Rajarnahendry, and - the Mahapradhana of Praudha De\’a Raya, for his merit 
and makes no mention of any conflict with Kapilendra. 

4 The Mockenzie Manuscripts, 13-4-4. 
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‘Overlord of Bengal’. This was mentioned for the first lime in the 
Jagannath temple inscription referred to above. 

We have no information as to the territorial conquest of Kapil- 
endra in Bengal. Probably he look the strip west of the river Ilughli 
including the fort of Mandaran.5 

After the campaign in Bengal, Kapllendra again turned his 
attention to the South.® He occupied the kingdom of Rajamahendry 
about W53. An inscription, No. 163 of 1S93, in the Krishna district, 
records the gifts by a private person in the 24th Anfca (1453*54 A.n.) 
of Kapilesvara Maharaja. 

The territor)’ to the south of the Krishna river was under the 
political sway of the Vijayanagara kings till 1453. This fact is borne 
out by an inscription of Maliikarjuna (No. 380 of 1915) dated 19 
August 1453, at Matamuru in the Guntur district. After August 1453, 
Kapilendra’s army crossed the Krishna and occupied Kondavidu. 
Ganadeva Rautaraya, a relation of Kapilendra, was appointed 
poriksha of Kondavidu, Addanki and Vinukonda. An inscription 
(No. 17 of 1917) at Chinlapallipadu in the Guntur district, dated 
12 April 1454, records his gifts to a temple. Thus almost the whole 
of the Guntur district passed into the hands of the Gajapati king 
Ijetween August 1453 and April 1454. 

A new figure now appears on the scene. Hamvira Rai (or Hamir 
Rai), the eldest son of the Gajapati king, led his father's army in a 
conquering expedition which pushed the Orissa boundaty soutWard 
up to the Pennar river. Nizamuddin writes that Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
of Jaunpur invaded Jainagar shortly before his death, which took 
place in 1458. He laid the country' waste and destroyed some temples. 
Ferishta's account corroborates Nizamuddin's statement."^ Mahmud 
Shah’s eldest son, Muhammad Shah, was overthro\vn after a brief 
reign by his brother, Husain Shah. 

According to Nizamuddin and ,Fcrishta, Husain Shah invaded 
Jajnagar-Oclessa with a large army shortly after his accession to the 

5 It appears that he couW not retain hij bold upon .Mandaran. U «e are to 
believe the rtatement of an ' obscure Fersian uork, entitled the Rtsalaluf Shiihada. 
Ismail Chazi, the commander of the Bengal Sultan, Barbek Shah (1439-74), completelj' 
defeated the Gajapati Raja at Maodaran, There is a large gale, south of. Mandaran, 
which is knosvn as 'Oriya Mardana' (Abdtd Waif, ’Maudaran', Jp^XSB, 1917, 1-11). 
According to tradition the gate ss-as bufll by Ismail Chazi to commemorate his sietory 
over the Orijas. 

6 Raghu^a Narendra Mahapalra s»as appointed governor of Rajamahendry. 
He was ruling osxr the ro/ya of Rajanubendiy in May 1438 (N’o, 494 of 1693). 

7 De, Tcbc^irt.l Aibari, HI, 458; Briggs, FeHthfa. IV, JJ69, 
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(iirdne.S The Rai in great distress negotiated for peace and sent 
tribute. The truth of the statements made by Nizamuddin and 
Ferishta has to be ascertained by further investigations; for it looks 
strange that within 1455 and 1460 two nilers from distant Jaunpur 
could successfully invade coastal Orissa during the reign of one of its 
greatest warrior kings.9 

We now turn to the Deccan. A clash between the conflicting 
ambitions of the Bahmanis and the Gajapati king was inevitable, 
and it came to a head within four years after Kapilendra’s conquest 
(A the proiunce of Kondavidu. Sanjar Klian, a noble of the Bahmani 
Idng, Alauddin Ahmad, was soon invoh'ed in fighting with the 
‘Oriya leader of the infidels of Telingana’. The Sultan actuall}'' 
warned him that he would be no match ‘in the battle against the 
possessor of elephants’.io 

Sultan Alauddin was right in his prediction. Sanjar Khan was 
probably one of the hvo Muslim chiefs [Titrashka Nripati) who were 
defeated by Ganadeva Rautaraya, as stated in his Chavali copper 
plates dated in August 14-55 (I A, Vol. XX, 390). This was the beginning 
of the direct hostilities between the rising Hindu power of Orissa 
and the Bahmanis of the Deccan. 

After establishing his authority effectively over the coastal strip 
of Telingana, Kapilendra turned his attention tov'ards the highlands 
of that region. His first aim was to check the attempts of the 
Bahmani king to reduce the Velama chiefs of the Telingana plateau, 
lie also wanted to conquer a portion of that plateau for tlie safety of 
the newly conquered provinces of Rajamahendry and Kondavidu. 
An opportunit)' for action soon arose and he fully utilized it. 

In April 1458, Kapilendra was present in the Guntur district. 
He granted the village of Veligalani to the Brahmans for the religi- 
ous merit of his ^^arents. The Veligalani plates describe Kapilendra’s 
victories over the kings of Dhara, Hampe, Delhi and Gulbarga. The 
claims of victories over the kings of Dhara and Dellii are undoubted- 
ly exaggerated. According to the Oriya supplement of the record, 
KajDilendra assumed for the first time the title of ‘Overlord of Karnata 
and Kalbarga’ (Gulbarga). 

S Dc, op. oil., 439-60. Ferislita, Persian test. IT, 310. Tfiey ^^■ri(e tliat Husain 
Shah’s army contained 300,000 horsemen (an impossible figure). 

9 Recently, 13 coins of Muhammad Sharqi have l)een found at Dcogarli in the 
Sambalpur district. The Sharqi sultans probably invaded the upper Xiahanadi s^allcy, 
which was then separated from ITapilcndra’s kingdom by a dense and impenetrable 
forest. 

10 The Eurhan-i Ma’asir, lA, Vol. XXt'TII, 237. 
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In May 1458, Sultan IIuma}'un, llie successor of Alauddin Ahmad 
Shah, despatched a force with the object of chastizing the Vclamas, 
Tlic Bahmani soldiers besieged Dcsvarlconda (in the Nalgonda dis- 
trict, Andlira Pradesh), the stronghold of the Vclamas. Tlic besieged 
garrison sought assistance from Kapilcndra, promising to pay a large 
sum of money. Tlie Rai of Orissa, ‘from greed of gain and for the 
defence of paganism’, thought himself bound to assist the Hindus 
of Dewarkonda. Tlic Bahmani army was taken by surprise by the 
Orissa army under Ilamir. *1110 forces of Islam were routed.’^t 

Hamir put an end to the Bahmani nile in Telingana. An 
inscription in the fort of ^Varangal (Xo. 110 of 1902), dated February 
1460, records the conquest of tlie fort by Ilamviradcva Kumara 
Mahapatra, son of Kapilcswara Maharaya. Kapilcndra was now the 
master of almost the whole of Telingana. 

Huma)'un Shah died in October 1461, and was succeeded by his 
.son, Nizam Shah, who w&s only eight years old at the time of his 
accession to the throne. Kapilcndra seized this opportunity and in- 
vaded the Bahmani kingdom in conjunction with the zamindars of 
Telingana. IIo plundcrca the country- and advanced towards the 
Bahmani capital. Muhibullah, a volunteer, proceeded with an escort 
of one hunched and sixty horsemen and boldly charged the vanguard 
of the Rai's army consisting of 400 horse and 10,000 foot. After a 
fighting which lasted for a few hours, the Hindu army retreated. 

This statement of Ferishta must be taken with some reservation. 
It is difiicult to believe that the large army of Kapilcndra could not 
withstand a ver)- minor enemy olfcnsivc. The zamindars of Telingana 
continued their militar)' activities. Fcn'sbfa writes that the rais of 
Orissa and Telingana renewed their depredations on ‘the counlr)' of 
Islam', taking advantage of the invasion of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa.l- 

11 SurJuin-i Ma'asir, lA, 211. See jIsv rcri>lita, II, .137 and De, 

Tabaqat-i Afiari, III, 79. 

12 Briggs has not correcll} traicUtcd ihc history of the campaign of KapilciHlra. 
^\■hat Ferishta sajs may be briefly summarized as fotlo'ss. Aftci the accession of the 
boy-iing. Nizam Shah, the king of Orissa imaded the Bahmani kingdom. The jfljiis 
of the Bahmani king were managed by a blumsirate consisting of the «]o«.igcT- 
ijiicen, Hhssap-i Jahan, the regent, and Mahmud Ca's.tn, the u.azir~l f.vl vt the 
minister of al! affairs. 

'First the Bai of the kingdom of Odessa and Orita ssith llic help of t!ic zamindin 
of Telingana attacked the territory of the Deccan by n-ay of ftajamahendry; they 
attacked in full force, dc$tro>ing all they could and left no sign of habitation till 
Kaulas. The triunivirate ssas in no ts:^- tipsct; but it determined to drive back the 
invaders and succeeded in summoning forty thousand borsemen from the prosinccs 
to the capital. Then carr>ing the b^*ldi»g with them, they marched towards the 
invader. The Bai of Odessa and Orisa also marched forward and tlic two armies 
rneaini'cd opposite to each other ten karo/is from Alimadabad'Didar, the Bahmani 
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Nevertheless, it is uot possible to reject the statement of Ferishta, 
corroborated by two other authorities, tliat the Rai of Orissa failed iii 
his attempt to take Bidar, and withdrew to his capital after the abortive 
eampaign.i3 

Kapilendras u’ithdrawal may be attributed to his aggressive 
designs upon the Tamil coastal districts. He knew that Mallikarjuna 
and his governor in the north-east coast, Saluva Narasimha, would 
not reconcile themselves to the territorial losses they had sustained 
at his hands, and he wanted to deal an effective blow so as to cripple 
the power of the Vijayanagara king. The province of Udayagiii, south 
of tire province of Kondavidu, was in possession of Mallikarjuna tiU 
1462, as is evidenced by an inscription, No. 92 of 1919. In tliat year 
Kapilendra sent a large and powerful arm\' under prince Hamir, 
which occupied the. province of Udayagiri.t4 Kapilendra’s army nc.xt 
invaded the province of Chandragiri, ‘and took Kanchi b}' force’ 
(Gopinathpur temple Inscription, v. 14, JASB, 1900). 

A v'ar of conquest was now waged in the heart of the Tamil 

capital. The Rui of Odessa and . Oriya v.'as thinking of wresting (a part of the) 

country from the control of the Musalmans and of rctuniing after (L\iug a tribute 

on the nilcr of the Deccan. But before he had clarified his intentions, tlic Nizam 

Shall! ofiiccrs sent Ivim envoj-s with the following message: “This king of ours, with 
his youthful good fortune, has been wishing to march with an army to the lands 
of Odessa, Oriya and Jajnagar in order to conquer them. It is good that you have 
simplified our work by coming here yourself. Now understand definitely that unless 
you promise to pay a tribute and unless you return all the money you have seized 
from the land of the Musalmans, not one of your men uill be able to go back alive." 
In continuation of this message, (the mystic) Shah Mulubullah, son of Shah Khalil- 
ullah, who had joined the campaign for the sake of jihad (holy war) only, separated 
himself with 160 well-equipped and courageous horsemen from the army of Nizam 
Shah and went fonvard to attack the ad\’ancc-guard of the Rai of Odessa nnd On'ya. 
which amounted to 400 horse and 10,000 foot. Thc>- fought from morning till midday; 
ultimately the breeze of victory' blew os'cr the banner of the holy-warriors, and the 
Rai fled and joined his main army. 

‘Overcome by despair and gloom, the Rai of Odessa and Oriya left his excess 
baggage at the place and fled away at night with light equipment. The Bahnrani 
army followed in pursuit. Seeing that two or three thousand of his men were killed 
every day, tlie Rai took refuge in a fort and began negotiations with Mahmud 
Gawan. .\fter much wailing and talking and the con)ing and going of messengers, 
the Rai of Odessa and Oriya paid five lakhs of tankas info the royal Bahmani treasury 
and was allowed to leave in peace. Nizam Shah returned victorious to his capital 
(Ferishta, Persian text, Vol. I, 343-44) — Enrroa. 

13 Do, Tabaqal-i Akbori, III, p. 87; Burhan-i Ma’asir, lA, .XX.WIII, p. 277. 

14 ‘.\t Kapilendra’s command, Kumara Ilamvira conquered the kings of the soulhcni 
quarters and- washed his blood-stained swbrd in the wafer of the southern ocean. 
(The Ananiamratn copper plates of Pratapa Rtidra, V. 9) 

Pusapali Tammaraya ruled the Rajya of Udayagiri as Kapilendra’s vassal (NcUorc 
Vistricl Iiis-s., Ill, Udayagiri, 28 and 29). 
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count!)'. In some inscriptions of the South Arcot district, recorded by 
Aniiamarasar, the agent of Saluva Narasimha, this invasion was called 
Od'lhjan Gahhhai or ‘Confusion Caused by the Oriyas’. These inscrip- 
tions, excepting one, are dated 12 October 1470. They mention that 
some temples in the South Arcot district had become neglected with- 
out any worship being conducted therein for eight or ten years 
owing to the GalabhaiA^ 

In 1463, Kapilendra extended his political sway as far as the 
Kaveri. Hamir, who led the Orissa army, made gifts to the Srlrangam 
temple on the Kaveri, as recorded in his epigraph in that temple, dated 
Saka 1386/1464 a.d. (No. 87 of 1927-28). 

Tlial year marked the zenith of Orissan imperialism. Kapilendra 
appointed his grandson, Kapilcswara Kuinara Jfahapatra, as governor 
of the newly conquered Tamil districts. Two epigraphs at Munnur in 
the South Arcot district register the gift of Kapilcswara Kumara 
•Mahapatra, son of Ambhiradeva, for festivals and repairs of two 
temples (Nos. 51 and 92 of 1919, dated in June 1464), 

In 1485, Saluva Narasimha succcssluUy fought for the expulsion 
of the Oriyas from Uic banks of the Kaveri. An cpigrapli at Conjee- 
varam (No. 37 of 1890, dated 3 November 1463) records gifts during 
the reign of htaUikarjuua Nfaharaya. 

In 1465 Kapilendra marched to defend lifs possess! nis in the 
South. He went as far as Vijayawada (fns. No. 308 of 1892 dated 1463) 
and returned to his capital. Tire Tamil districts had been lost by tliat 
time and probably he was not prepared for c.vtcnsive military 
operations. 

He was present at Puri in the middle of December 1466 (JagaunalU 
temple inscription dated 14 December 1460). Tlicrcaftcr, at the begin- 
ning of 1467, the aged king once more marched to the South to recover 
his territories. lie had reached the banks of the Krishna, when death 
struck him down. 

As the earliest inscription of the reign of Purushottama is dated 
20 March 1467, we may reasonably conclude that Kapilendra died 
in January or February 1467. 

Kapilcndra’s reign inaugurated a new epoch in the history of Orissa, 
Ilis dominions extended for some time from the Ilughli in the north 

13 An inscription at Janibai in the South Arcot district (.Vo. 93 of 190Q) dated Saka 
1393/1472-73 a.d. refers to the OJJiyan CalaUtai, \\htch took place ten jears earl^r. 
As most of these inscriptions arc found in the 'nruil.os ilur talnk. South Arcot district, 
Mc may assume that tlie Tiruklojilur taluk suircrcd most as a result of the Oddvjan 
Galabhai. 
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to the K.averi in the south. But Kapileudra’s aggressive polic}' in the 
South proved harmful in tlio long run. It made the Gajapati kings 
forget tliat the most implacable enemies of Orissa were not the 
Bahmanis of Bidar or the rayas of Vijayanagara but the Muslim kings 
of Bengal. He made no attempt to recover Mandaran as he was deepiv 
engaged in militant operations beyond the Pennar. In the interests of 
his kingdom, he should have pursued a forward policy against tlie 
Muslims of Bengal, like Narasimlia I, the great Ganga king. He might 
have attacked Gaud, the capital, or seized tlie district of Satgaon. 
Instead of doing so, he set himself to the task of conquering territories 
in South India, and advanced as far as the banks of the Ka\’eri. 
Successful as the Orissan militar\- cnleq^rise was in the initial stages, 
it could have no stabilitv. The wisdom of Kapilendra’s far-flung 
exploits is open to grave doubts. It was not possible for him to retain 
pos.session of tho far-off territories south of the Pennar. To the Hindus 
of the Tamil country-, he appeared as a ruthless conqueror who laid 
vMste tlieir t illages. •> 

TURUSHOTTAMA - - 

Purushottama ascended tlie throne in supersession of tlie claims of 
Hamir, who was probably the, eldest son of .Kapilendra.16 We learn 
from an undated inscription at Jakkampudi that Ambideva Rafa, son 
of Kapilendra Maharaya, confirmed his father’s grant, dated 1465, to a 
Siva temple at Vijayawada (No. 148 of 1913). Thus Hamir was ruling 
in the soutlicrn portion of the kingdom at the time of his father’s death. 

Before his death, Kapilendra nominated his younger son, Pui-ush- 
ottama, as his successor, believing that Jagannath had urged him to 
do so. Purusliottama’s Srikurmam temple inscriptions and his Pota^-a- 
ranl grant (which record both ylnka and the Saka years) pro^'c that 
PuiTisIiottama ascended tlie tlironc in the Anka year (23 August 1466- 
1 September 1467). 

It is almost certain that tlie popular belief in the dispensation of 
Jagannath in Pumshottama’s favour enabled Purushottama to get the 
throne. Hamir, who found no support from the people, again retired 
to the soutli. He, however, did not give up hope; for after a few years 
he made a bid for tlie tlironc of Orissa with the help of the Balimani 
ruler, Sliamsuddin Muhammad III. - . 

After firmly establishing himself upon the throne, Purushottama 
wanted to emulate military exploits of his father. He set out to recover 

16 It is stated in the Sarmvati Vilasani, compiled by Pratapa Piiidni (i, v. 22), fiiat 
Purushottama made his ‘great enemy', Hamir, prostrate before him. Purushottama s 
brother, Tiruinala Rautaraya (XDI, Vof HI, Kos. 37 and -ll),’ served under Pratapa 
Rudra at Udayagiri. 
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the 'I'amil Icm'tor)', wliieh had been lost towards llic end of his 
father’s reign. According to the Kanclii-Kavcri tradition, wliich is 
popular in Orissa, he took Kanchi. But he returned from Kanchi witli- 
out affecting a complete subjugation of the Tamil coastal districts north 
of the Kascri, the legacy of his fathers imperialism. Purusliollama 
probably encountered stiff opposition which discouraged him. It may 
also be a fact that the intrigues of Ilamir with the Bahmani Sultan 
reached his cars and demanded hts immediate presence at the capital. 

FerislUa writes that in 876 a.ii./NTIa.d. ‘Ilamir Oriya',1'^ cousin of 
the late Rai of Oriya, approadicd Muhammad Shah III for assistance 
against Mungal Rai, ‘a Brahmin and the adopted son of the late Rai’, 
who had iisuqicd the tlironc In defiance of his prior claim of inherit- 
ance. *3 Nfiihammad sent Nizamul Mtilk to assist Ilamir. The armies 
of Nizamnl Miilk and Ilamir defeated Nftingal Rai. Ilamir was placed 
nj possession of Ins ‘hcrcdilarx' dominions*. Ilamir then helped Nizamul 
Mulk to contpicr Kondavidu (Kondntr) and Rajamahcndiy.l*^ 

Tliaugh Fcrishla correctly slates llul Ilamir Oriya’s claim to his 
ancestral throne was superseded, he also gives wrong information. 
^Vc definitely knmv that Mungal Rai was not a name of Pnrnsholtaina, 
nor was the Rai of Orissa a Brahman. Tlic B.ihmani SiiUan coiujiicrod 
Kondavidu and Rajamahendry willi the liclp of Ilamir and then 
ijcglcclcd his cause. Ilamir was given asyluin in the fort of Kondavidu. 

Purushollaina made an attc*mpt to recover the lost province, sshen 
a rebellion broke out in the province of Kondavidu (Kondnir). Ferishta 
writes that the garrison at Kondnir revolted against the authority of 
the wicked governor of llic fort and made over the place to Ilamir 
Ori}'a. 

Ilamir sent infonnation to the Rni of Orissa stating that if the 
Rai would make over Tclingaiia to Ilamir, the latter would surrender 
flic fort of Kondnir and its dependencies to him. Tlic Rai marched 
south and look Rajamahendry. Tlie Siillan also advanced towards 

17 Un’g"? rnijrcaJj .\inlmr Raf for Ilamir Orija m his translation y{ Tcrislila’s 
Fersian text. 

IS After telling tis lliat in 87G ♦ar. (H7i-72> was rccchcJ tint llic Rai of 
Ofija had died after a sliorl iJlncs*, rcrblila quotes b<o verses from an uniianict! 
poet: ‘He bad an adopted son who was a Brabman; be had al>o an uncle's son, named 
Ilamir, ubo was a man of great valour, Tbere was a struggle between the two, and 
Uic adopted son, Mungal Rai, dco>c Ilamir into the bills and forests.' 

Furusbotlaina is not an easy name lo be put In Persian verses of short metres: so 
the poet mote Mungal Rai by which name runivbottama was probalily known in the 
Bahmani kingdom — Ecrron. 

10 Ibe Burhaii-i Ma'ajfr gisn Nlzamnd MuD. full aedit for the coiKjuest of the 
Tcliogana coast. 
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Rajanialicndiy with a large aniiy. At his approach Purushottama lost 
heart and-liurricdl}' w^llldre^v to his own kingdom. liajamahcndry was 
invested by Muhammad and the besieged garrison was forced to 
surrender. 

Ferishta writes that in a.h. 882/1477 a.d. Mulianmiad invaded 
Orissa to punish the Rai for helping the rebels of Kondavidu (Kondm'r). 
rhe Rai negotiated for peace and gave 25 elephants and costly pre- 
sents to the Sultan.20 

Muhammad’s next object was the reduction of Kondavidu (Kondnir) 
which M'^as held by Hamir. Muliainmad laid siege to the fort for 
five months and compelled Hamir to submit after a stiff resistancc.21 

Hamir’s career thus ended in tragedy. Abandoned by Muhammad 
after his j)uq)ose had been ser\'ed, the unfortunate prince sought help 
from his brotlicr, Purushottama, who had deprived him of the throne 
M'hich legitimately belonged to him. Hamir wanted now from 
Pm*ushottama only a fraction of the territory over which he was 
destined to rule. Purushottama proceeded soutlnvard up to Raja- 
mahendry on his way to Kondavidu (Kondnir). But he changed his 
mind and vathdrew to his kingdom. For two years Hamir defied 
the Sultan and then surrendered, when lie was granted security for 
his life’. Tlie historj’^ of his last years is not known to us. Hamir had 
a more brilliant military career than his brother. Had he ascended the 
tluonc, he might have restored the prestige of the Orij'a arms by 
retaking the nortli-castern Tarnil districts. 

Saluv'a Narasimha could easily occupy the province of Udayagiri 
after the subjugation of the Telingana coast by Muliammad. This 
achievement of Narasimha had bcej» ])ighly exaggerated in the work, 
Saluvabhijudaifam {The Sources of Vijaijanagar History, 91). Saluva 
Narasimha did not help his 'Hindu neighbours, Purushottama and 
Hamir, in distress, and remained a passive spectator when Muhammad 
reduced Rajamahendry and Kondavidu (Kondnir). He had to suffer 
for his indifference. In 1481 Muliammad attacked his territon' and 
sacked Kan chi. 

Puiaishottama made no further attempts to recover the provinces 
of Rajamahcndiy and Kondavidu as long as Muhammad was alive. 
In March 1482 Muhammad died. Tlie disturbed conditions which pre- 
vailed in the Bahmani kingdom after the death of Muhammad gave 
Punjshottama the opportunity which he had sought so long. An 
inscription (No. 226 of 1935-36) dated November 1484, at Matukapallc 

20 Briggs, Fcrhhta, II, 495. The Burhan-i Ma’a-tlr and the Tabaqiil do not 
allude to any such invasion of the Hindu kingdom of Orissa by Mtihamniad III. 

21 Ferishta, Persian text, I, 356-57; Burhan-i Ma’a-iir, lA, 1S99, ISO; Dc, 
Tabaqal-i Akbari, HI, 104. 
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in the Guntur district, shows lhal within three rears after the cleatli 
of Muhammad ITI Purushottama had recovered the provinces of 
Uaj'ainahendry and Kondavidu. The donor of the Matuhapallc inscrip- 
tion was I3ehara Mahapatra Sri Ajama Klian Samantaraya. It appears 
that Azam Khan was a Bahmani officer who took service under Purusli- 
ollama and was rewarded by high sounding titles for his defection. 
An inscription (No. 221 of 1892), dated October 1483, records the gift 
of Tirumaladasa Mahapatra, an Oriya officer, to a temple at Guntur. 
In 1489, the Gajapati King granted the village of Polavaram in the 
Guntur district to a temple {El, XIII, No. 12). 

Purushottama now devoted his attention towards the recovery of 
the province of Udayagiri from Saluva Narasimha, who had crowned 
himself king {EC, Vol. XII, Tumkur 54, dated 1 No^'cmbcr 1486). 
According to the Anantavaram plates (v. 13) and the Sarascaii Vilasam 
(I, 22; Narasimha, the king of Kaniata, was made a prisoner by Purush- 
ottama. lie secured his release by offering Udayagiri (Anantavaram 
plates). It is permissible to suppose (bat Purushottama defeated Nara* 
simha and wTcslcd the province of Udayagiri from him between 14S0 
and 1491, the dales of Narastniltas accession to the throne and his 
death. 

llius Punishollaina's kingdom extended from the Bhagirallii to 
llic Pennar river. Purushottama mide no attempts to extend the south- 
ern boundars' of Ins kingdom beyond tliat river by conquering the 
Icrritors' which had been lost by Kapilendra shortly before his death. 

Tlie war-svear)' Ga/apati king nosv wanted to* spend his closing 
years in peace. The latest inscription of Purushottama’s reign {SII, 
Vol. VI, No. 1162) is dated 3 April 1497, in the 35lh Anka. This is the 
List Anka year of PiirushoUama and llic second Anka, or first actual 
year, of Fratapa Rudra, as evidenced b)' an inscription of Pralapa 
Rudr.i in llie Jagannath temple (JASD, 1893, No. 2, dated 17 July 1499 
in the 4th Anka). TJjus Furushoffama Jicd between April and Sepiem- 
l)cr in the year 1497 and was succeeded by Iris son, Pratapa Rudra. 
Purushollama reigned for thirty years. He wds the last of llic great 
warrior kings of Orissa^ 

Punisholtama met witli failure in the early part of his reign. His 
brother; Ilamir, turned traitor and joined his enemy, Muhammad III. 
The Bahmani king seized the Telingana coast and Saluva Narasimha 
occupied the pros’ince of Udayagiri. Thus he lost all the three southern 
prosinccs which his father ijad conquered, and miscrablv failed in his 
attempt to recover the Telingana coast. But he retrieved his fortune 
before his death. 

Wliilc his attention was diverted southward.'Bengal was convulsed 
with internal strife. Between 1487 and 1493 the Abyssinian nobles, 

\ 
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Shahzada Malik Andil and Sidi Badr, waded through blood to the 
throne. In 1493 Saiyyid Hu.sain seized the throne. ‘Husain Shah with 
the exception of Ilyas Shah was the greatest of the Muslim kind's of 
Bengal.’ , 

Had Puiaishottama attacked and crippled Muslim Bengal during 
this period — 146/ to 1493 — Krishnadeva Raya would have, met with 
stiffer resistance, W'hen he crossed the Pennar in 1513^ from Pratapa 
Rudra, who had just then faced an attack by Husain Shah. But 
wounded pride clouded Purushottama’s judgement. He missed a good 
opportunity for which his son had to suffer, 

PRATAP.V RUDRA 

After his accession, Pratapa Rudra followed in the footsteps of his 
father and marched with a large army ‘in order to occupy the southern 
quarters’. In November 1500, he made grants at Anantavaram and 
Idupulupadu in the Guntur district. He reached the southern boundary 
of the kingdom during ‘the victorious campaign’ (Rajovrolu plates, 
Nellbre district, dated May 1501). 

The Gajapati king retunied to his capital instead of measuring 
arms with Narasa Nayaka, the cle facto ruler of the Vijayanagara king- 
dom.. There were probably border raids by Sultan Husain Shah of 
Bengal. Periodical clashes seem to have begun even before Pratapa 
Rudra’s march to the south with little territorial advantages to eitlier 
side. It is stated in the Idupulupadu grant (No. 802 of 1922) that Vira 
Rudra, king of Utkala, completely defeated the king of Gaud. Husain 
Shah similarly called himself the conqueror of Jajnagar on his coins, 
dated 1504-5. It appears that Husain Shah increased his military 
activities near the frontier of Orissa, which compelled Pratapa Rudra 
to return to his capital. . 

In 1509 Vira Narasimha Tuluva >vas succeeded by his brother, 
Krishnadeva Raya, the greatest of tlie kings of Vijayanagar. The 
Deccan sultan informed Pratapa Rudra that Krishna Raya. was making 
preparations for war against him and way .intending to cross the river 
Krishna. ‘The Gajapati king was cautioned to be on the alert and to 
garrison his fortresses.’22 

This warning awakened the Gajapati from, his lethargy and he 
immediately niarched to the south to take defence measures. An 
inscription (No. 375 of 1926) at Tangeda in rihe Guntur district indi- 
cates his presence oh the banks of tlie Krishna in November 1509. He 
proceeded to the Nellore district and made a grant in January 1510 
(Gundlapalam copper plates. No. 185 of 1933-34). 

22 Rayavachakarmi, The Sources of Vifaijniiarar Iltsiorj, 90. 
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Ilnsain Shall again took advantage of the absence of Pratapa 
Rudra, Desultory fighting had already broken out by the time 
Chaitanya decided to visit the temple of Jagannath at Puri (Kavikarna* 
pur, Chaitanya Chandrodaya, VI, 16), 

Chaitanya started from Bengal in January 1510, and visited some 
temples in north Orissa on his way to Puri.2'i Pratapa Rudra at that 
lime had gone to the South ‘to wage war against Vijayanagara 
(Rrindavan Das, Chaitanya lihagavata. III, 3,209). 

The biographies of Chaitanya do not allude to invasion of Orissa 
h\ Husain Shah during the saint’s sojourn at Puri. Tire invasion took 
place after his departure from Puri on the pilgrimage to South India 
in April 1510. 

The Madala Fanji slates that ‘Amnra Snrathana', the ‘Patisa’ 
(Padshah) of Gaud, entered Puri and desecrated the temple of Jagan* 
nath. Tire Gajapati, on receipt of this news, hurried towards his 
capital.?-! Husain Shah retreated on hts approach, and was chased by 
tlie Gajapati up to Mandaran in the Hugbli district.25 

An inscription at Gonngimta in the Ongole taluk records a gift for 
the merit of the Vijayanagara minister, Timmarasn, during tl )0 reign of 
Krishna Raya.20 Tliis inscription, dated 4 November 1511, indicates a 
temporan’ mililar)' occupation of the Ongole taluk in the province of 
Kondavidu by Timmarasu, which forced Pratapa Rudra to come back 
to the south again. Timmarasu withdrew when Pratapa Rudra return* 
cd, Krishnadeva Raya was not prepared at that time to launch a large- 
scale militar)' operation against the Gajapati. Moreover, he wanted 
to reduce the rebellious chief of Unmattur before waging war against 
.the king of Orissa. 

The Gndimalapadn plates (No. 56 of 1945-46), dated January 1512, 
record Pratapa Rudra’s gifts in the Nellore district. He went back to 
his capital before July 1512 to attend the Car Festival at Puri 
{Ciioilanya Charitamrita by Krislinadas KaWraj). 

2*1 rioin the desaiplions ot Chaflanya’s visits, it appears that these temples liad 
not been profaned by Itusala Shah till then. 

2-i Dseiftg ids tvisea pjcoroy; ftrftrp-J nrxife a gift of ffte vi'/i’a^ of t 'efictenh 
fn the Nellore district. In the Velicharla plates, dated 4 October 1510 (\o. 12 of 
19-20-21), it is recorded that the huge elephants of Pratapa Rudra, the Gajeswara, 
*Thc^^ the king of Cand, probably referring to bis "ictory in a previous border 

OCCUpiCv^iij panjt {Pfaclu\edition„52). 'Amura Surathana' is undoubtedly Husain 
pro\’inces ^^na’ or 'Suratrana' JjQ Ciipt form of the word 'Sultan*. Pratapa Rudra 
attempt to reedv protector ofnganr***® Itnsain Shah in a colophon of his com* 
before J)is death F'u *1*® Chailamja Bhagavcia by Rrindavan Das 

mile his allenHor''“'’ '^'jiverte" "" 

with internal strife. 148'*j. n. 789 
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In 1513 Krishna Raya liegan liis first campaign against Orissa. lie 
besieged the fort of Udayagiri with an arnn- of 34,000 foot and SOO 
elephants, according to the account of Nuniz. The fort foil on 9 June 
1514. Pratapa Rudra marched southward for the fourth time with the 
object of raising the siege. But he was defeated and had to fall back 
upon Kondavidu.2" 

In 1515 Krishnadeva began his second campaign. He advanced 
towards Konda\4du, leaving behind him a scene of desolation.28 He 
took Kondavidu by vigorous a.ssault and captured Pratapa Rudra’s 
son, Kumara Virabhadra, and Kumara Hamir’s son, Narahari Pah'a 
(No. 272 of 1897 at Amaravati in the Cuntur district). He then repaired 
to his capital. 

Krishnadeva Raya planned his third campaign with greater vigour 
than before. He marched towards Vijayawada and took the fort of 
Kondapalli, about ten miles north of Vijayawada, Nuniz writes that 
the king of Orissa came with a large army to defend Kondapalli. But 
he was defeated and put to flight (A Forgotten Empire, 317-18). 
Krishnadeva Raya then proceeded northward and captured Raja- 
mahendry (No, 74 of 1903 at Sandamangalam), Finally he reached 
Simhachalani and offered worsliip to the deity, Varaha-Narasimha, for 
the successful completion of piirva digvijatjo. (Nos. 243, 245 and 365, 
III of 1893, dated 30 March 1516). 

The Raya then proceeded to Potnum, where he erected a pillar 
of victory to commemorate his achievements.29 

Kri.shnadeva Raya returned to Vijayanagara by the middle of 
1516.30 But though the Raya returned, the army pushed on under his 
general, Rayasam Kondamarasayya, and advanced as far as Srikur- 
mam. The Gajapati now negotiated for peace. The Vijayanagara army 
I'cturned after planting another pillar of victory at Srikunnam.31 

Pratapa Rudra’s defeat was partly due to the physical e.xhaustion 

27 Inscriptions at Tirupati (Xos. 53 and 54 of 1889), at Sandamangalam (.\o. .-1 
of 1903) and at Tiriivanamalai (Xo. 574 of 1902) record that the Raya captured 
Udayagiri and chased the Gajapati up to Kondavidu. 

28 The Kaifiijat of Kunmur {Further Sources, III, 115). Tatyaprakasur, a Tamil 
poet, compared the Odditjan Galabhai during the reign of Kapilendra witli the Muslim 
iuva'iion under Malik Kafur. But a South Indian army now laid wa.ste the lelngii 
districts of the kingdom of Orissa. 

29 Xos. 196 of 1903. 371 of 1913; 74 of 1903, etc. Potnum is situated on the 
hanks of the Chitivilasa river in the Bimalipatnam taluk. ‘Telugii literature is never 
tired of describing the prowess of Krishnadeva Raya and his setting up of a pillar of 
\nctorv' in the heart of Kalinga.’ Arch. Survey Bepnrt, 1908-9, 179. 

SO Krishnadeva Raya reached his capital before 5 Xovember 1510. On that date 
he made a gift (EC, III, Mandya, 115). 

31 Kondamarasayya's inscription at Cholasamiidram (.Xo. 87 of 1912). 
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from which his army had suffered. Pralapa Rndra acted wisely when 
lie proceeded to the southern pari of his Icingdom in view of tlie Jiostile 
activities of Krishnadeva Raya. But the invasion of Husain Shah forced 
him to abandon his line of defence in the south. The Orissa army 
marched up to Mandaran and then came bach again to the south to 
repulse the raid by Timmarasu. These long journeys exhausted his 
soldiers. Thus Husain Shah's invasion indirectly contributed to the 
military success of Krishnades’a Raya in his campaigns against Pratapa 
Rudra. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the Raya was an able 
commander and his three well-planned Orissa campaigns give us an 
indication of his brilliant and forceful personality. Thus he could 
easily out-general his adversary — ^a man of peaceful disposition. 

In his inscriptions Krishnades'a Raya assumed the titles of ‘Gajapali 
Saptanga Harana’ or ‘the Appropriator of the Gajapati’s Seven 
Elements of Royalty’ (No. 184 of 1925) and ‘Oddiya Dala-Vibadana' 
or ‘the Conqueror of the Oriya army' (No. 493 of 1907). 'The second 
title was not an empty boast tor his victory urefrievably shattered (he 
military strength of the Oriyas.32 

Krishnadeva Raya married the daughter of Pratapa Rudra. The 
Gajapatl ceded the tcrrilorv south of the Krishna, which was 
euphemistically staled to be die dowrj' of the pn’ncess.^^^ The Orissan 
princess was subsequently neglected by her husband {Sources, 11 and 
113). 

Krishnadeva appreciated the bravery of Kumara’Virabhadra, son 
of Pralapa Rudra, for his defence of Kondavidu. After the fall of tlie 
fort, the Raya appointed him naijala of a part of Mvsore, while the 
war with his father .was still being continued. Virabhadra did not 
forget this generosil)’ on the part of Iiis fathers enemy and tu’O of 
his three grants in north Mj'sorc (EC, XI, Devmagara taluk. No. 107, 
dated 1 October 1515, and.No- 744 of 1917, Anantapur district, dated 

32 Krishna Raj-a's aeWevements liiwbeen' exaggerated by Dr. N. Venlcatarama- 
na>-> a (Further SoBfcer, Vol. I, 211) and- «UKlereslimited by Dr. K. S. A^angar 
{Cambridge Wirtory of India, Vob-lII, 497). - 

33 Accounts of Nuniz and of Tae*, A Forgotten Empire, 247. Account of the 
Narapati Kings, (Further Sourcet, HI, 118). -Tuila Panchakam, {The Sources, 143). 

Krishnadeva Raya could have easily forced the Cajapatl to cede also the province 
of Rajamahendry, which was under the occupation of his army at the lime of the 
conclusion of the peace. 

History would have been different, had these two powerful Hindu kingdoms joined 
lands against the Muslims of the Deccan, instead of fighting against each other. Tl»e 
Muslims destroyed these two pre-Mughal Hindu V/ngdoms almost at the same lime. 
The fall of these kingdoms once more demonstrated the fact that disunion among Ihe 
Hindus was one of the main cau«es of the Mnslim conrptest of India . 
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19 October 1515) were made for the merit of Krishna Raya Maharaya 
and also of his father. The assumption of royal title by the prince, 
who was but a naijaka of a small territory, and the reference to his 
father as the lord of ‘Dravida Mandala’ in the grants were probabh' 
resented by a powerful group in the capital, who poisoned Krishna 
Raya’s ears against Virabhadra, when the Raya returned to Vijaya- 
nagara after tlie third Orissa campaign, Nuniz writes that lie sent to 
call the son of the king of Oriya’ and asked the prince to fence with 
one of his retainers. Vii'abhadra, 'feeling himself insulted in the court 
of Krishna Raya’, committed suicide.34 He is not heard of again and 
this supports tlie story of his tragic end. 

Peace was concluded between tlie two warring kingdoms before 
8 August 1519 (tile date of Krishna Raya’s last inscription at Simha- 
chalarri. No. 244 of 1899 — S/L, Vol. .VI, No. 695). Krishna Raya pre- 
sented to the Varaha-Narasimha temple two villages in the Kalinga 
Dandopata, which he had 'received’ from Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. 

On 26 February 1526, the subjects of these two kings recorded 
(on a pillar in a temple at Undavalli.on the south bank of the Krishna) 
the erection of two new temples (No. 47A of 1919). 

Krishna Raya died towards the end of 1529. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Achyuta Raya. Dr. Venkataramanayya writes tliat 
'immediately after the death of Krishnadeva Raya, Pratapa Rudra 
Gajapati invaded the kingdom of Vijayanagai'a but was defeated and 
driven away’ .33 The evidence adduced by the learned scholar in 
support of his view is. not conclusive.36 It is almost certain that the 
Gajapati king spent his closing years in' peaceful pursuits and that he 
did not wage war for the recoveiy of the province of Kpndavidu and 
Udayagiri. In fact, the Muslims occupied a part of the Doab shortly 
after the death of Kiishnadeva Raya. Nevertheless, Achyuta Raya 
and his successors claimed victory over Gajapati kings of Orissa — 
which seems to have become a customary claim.37 

Towards the close of his reign, Pratapa Rudra was more interest- 
ed in religion than in military Exploits. Quli Qutb Shah of Golkonda 
encountered little resistance when he seized Kondapalli in the 


34 Further Sources, Vol. II, 231. For the account of Nuniz see A Forgotten 
Empire, 319. 

33 Further Sources, Vol. I, 233. See also his Studies in the Tlhtonj of the Third 
Dijnaslv of Vijmjanagar, 17. 

36 See my book. History of the Gajapati Kings of Orissa, pp. 80-87. 

37 Achyuta Raya (No. 253 of 1906), Venkata I (NDI, CP, No. 6) and Sadasiva 
Raya (No. I of 1919)-— all claimed to be the conquerors of the Oriya forces. Achyuta 
Raya boasted of planting a pillar of victory in the Odda Rajya and even became 
‘Suratrana’ of Orissa (No. 331 of 1917). 
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Krishna district. A Telugu inscription at Malkapuram in the Krishna 
district (No. 152 of 1893), dated March 1531, records that Kutamanna 
Malika, a friend of Mahamandu Sahu Sultan, reduced Kondapalli 
by his prowess and established a feeding house.'^S 

The Sultan in question is Muhammad Shah, during the later part 
of whose reign, Qutbul Mulk, the governor of Telingana, became 
independent and founded the sullanat of Golkonda. There are clear 
indications that Qutbul Mulk occupied the whole of the Doab, very 
probably after the death of Pratapa Rudra in 1540.39 

We do not possess enough information about the last two decades 
of Pratapa Rudra’s reign. Tlic period is uneventful as the Gajapali 
spent his closing years in pursuit of religion. 

In the 42nd Anha of Pratapa Rudra (September 1528/August 
1529, both inclusive) Narayana Das Mahapatra, the Pariksha of the 
Kalinga Damlapafa, gave lands fo iJie Simhachalam temple. This is 
the latest inscription (No. 280A of 1899), dated 1 April 1530, which 
distinctly mentions the name of Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. 

His general, Govinda Vidyadhara, usurped the throne after 
murdering his sons, Kaluadeva and Kakharuaueva. We know from 
Govinda’s inscription in the Jagannath temple that his 4lh Anka 
began between September 1543 and September 1544. Thus ho pro- 
claimed himself king between September 1541 and September 1542. 

As the Madala Panji assigns about two years to the sons of Pratapa 
Rudra, his death probably look place in 1540. He was the last king 
of Orissa who ruled over an e.xlenslvc territory. 

Fortune, which favoured Punishollama towards the later part of 
his reign, deserted Pratapa Rudra. !Je was attacked by powerful 
enemies from opposite directions. , ' 

Pratapa Rudra was actively engaged in warfare in spite of his 
close association with Chaitanya from 1512. During the Orissa cam- 
paigns of Krishnadeva Raya, he twice marched to the south to relieve 
the besieged garrisons of Udayagiri and Kondap.iHi. 

Tlie Gajapati king made peace with the Raya of Vijayanagara 
when further resistance was futile and gave his daughter in marriage 
to the victor. 

TJie frustration caused by a humiliating peace and sadness owing 
to the premature death of his gallant son, Virabhadra, under tragic 
circumstances made a deep impression upon Pratapa Rudra’s mind. 

33 \ Persian inscription (Vo. 153 of 1893) at Malkapuram, dated 931 a.h/152-1- 
2.3 A.D., records that Qiifbut Mull: set apart inoito>- for the maintenance of a feeding 
Imnse. Tliis tlate is sATong I>ec3use the inscription at Umlavalli (No. 47A of 1919), 
dates! 20 rebraary 1526, refen fo the reign of Pratapa Rudra. 

39 lllitory of QuU Qutb S/ujb, Incorpozated la Briggs, Fertsiifa, III, 360-C3. 
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He knew that his two other sous were incompetent to bear success- 
fully the burden of the kingdom. Broken in hope, the Gajapati now 
sought solace in religion — as did emperor Charles V after a few }'ears 
in 1556. Pratapa Rudra’s zeal for war died awa\'. He now evinced a 
keen interest in the tenets of Vaishnavism. Even after the death of 
Krishnadeva Raya, he did not try to recover the provinces of Konda- 
vidu and Udayagui. 

The Gajapati's devotion to religion, which gradually became more 
and more pronounced, weakened his authority over the outlying parts 
of.tlie kingdom. Pratapa Rudra must be blamed for neglecting the 
defence of the frontier outposts in the province of Rajamahendry. 
Quli Qutb Shah occupied Kondapalli. The whole of the Godavari- 
Krishna Doab was lost to Orissa, probably after the death of Pratapa 
Rudra. 

In 1553 Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Tughluq seized the throne of 
Gaud. He was an incompetent king whose reign was stained with 
blood. Here was an opportunity for the Gajapati to wage war against 
an unpopular king of Bengal and to recover the strip of territory' 
which 'Husain Shah had wrested from him. But Pratapa Rudra did 
not exert himself to retrieve the prestige of the Oriya arms. He 
eschewed war. 

Though the Gajapati made no elForts to recover the territories 
which had been conquered by his grandfather, he did not neglect the 
administration of the countn^ We do not hear of faction fights, which 
commenced after Pratapa Rudra’s death and ultimatelv hastened the 
fall of the kingdom. 

Pratapa Rudra’s devotion to Chaitanya has been exaggerated in 
the saint’s Bengali biographies. Pratapa Rudra made no discrimina- 
tion between different schools of Vaishnavism. Himself well-versed in 
the Vaishnava theology (Krishnadas Kaviraja, Chaitanya Cliarit- 
amrila, H, 14) he was undoubtedly attracted by the extraordinary 
personality of the saint. But he also extended his patronage to Jagan- 
natha Dasa, Balarama Dasa and Achyutananda Dasa — the three great 
exponents of the Orissan school of Vaishnavism, which assimilated 
the Buddhist theory of the void. 

Chaitanya had a large number of Oriya followers. The autliori- 
tative Gaudiya Vaishnava texts do not refer to Chaitanya s disciples 
of the Orissan school. The contemporary' Oriva works affirm that 
Jagannatha, Balarama and Achwitananda and their associates were 
close followers of Chaitanva.'^^ 


40 Achyutanancl.n writes in his work Sunijn Samhilci, I, that Jagannaflia Dasa, 
Balararna Dasa and he look part in the Urtana processions and danced with Chaitanya. 
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R. D. Bancrjee observes that ‘Cliailanya was one of the principal 
causes of the decline of the empire and the pcojde of Orissa.’'^! He 
describes the saint as a political adviser to the king — a distortion of 
facts. Oblivious of all mundane affairs, the saint spent the last seven* 
teen years of his life at Puri in the constant contemplation of divinity 
and passed away in 153-3. 

The triumph of the Chaitanya movement did not take place in 
Orissa during the life-time of Chaitanya. Oriya Vaishnavas, like 
Syamananda, Rasika Murari and Baladeva Vidyabhusan made it 
popular in Orissa in the seventeenth century. 

After the death of Pratapa Riulra, the kingdom rapidly declined. 
Hardly an}’thlng is known about the last two Suiy’avamsi kings, 
Kaluadeva and Kakharuadeva. We entirely depend on the Jagannalh 
temple chronicle for what little information we get. According to that 
chronicle, Kaluadeva ruled for about a ye.ar and a half before he was 
pul to death by Govinda Vidyadhara. Kakharuadeva was murdered 
after a reign of three months and the throne was seized by Govinda 
Vidyadhara. Tlie Sur 3 ’avamsi djmasly of the Gajapati kings came to 
an end before September 1542. ' 

Tlie successors of Pratapa Rndra were too weak to arrest the 
decline of the kingdom. Disabled by trencher)' and internecine strifes, 
Orissa fell an easy prey to the Muslim invaders who conquered the 
kingdom in 1568. * 


41 R. D. BanerjM, IllHorj/ of Orbsa, 1. 330. 
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THE BAHMANI KINGDOM 


■ I. THE BAHMANIS OF AHSANABAD-.-GULBARGA 

INTRODUCTION 

The circuaistances of the great revolution, which heralded tlie 
institution of an independent Deccan in 1346, are both interesting 
and instructive. It seems that a party had been formed at Delhi, 
which wanted to undermine the influence of the popular viceroy of 
the Deccan, Qutlugh Klian, who had been n preceptor of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq, and who was held in great respect by eveiy 
one. This party began to poison the ears of the Sultan against 
Qutlugh, resulting in the recall of the viceroy in 1345 and the 
appointment of his brother, Alimul Mulk, as an interim viceroy. 
Qutlugh Klian was a veiy popular viceroy, and when he left for the 
lorth in the company of the poet, Badr-i Chach, even the walls 
nied out tliat all that was good was now departing from the 
Deccan’.i Alimul Mulk’s appointment was only a makeshift anange- 
nent as the viceroyalty of the Deccan had a veiy wide range and 
lomprised as many as twenty-three aqlims or provinces, the cliief of 
vhich were Jajnagar (Orissa), Marhat (Maharashtra), Telingana, 
Jidar, Kampih and Dwarasamudra with tlie subsequent addition of 
/lalwa. Each aqlim was divided into a number of niral districts 
^hiqs) and urban districts {madinas or shahrs); the rural districts 
;ere divided into hazaris and sadis or collections of one thousand 
nd one hundred villages respectively. The chief officers of the pro- 
inces were the waits, the shiqdars, the amir-i hazarahs and amir-i 
idahs, while the smaller village officials wei'e called mutasarrifs, 
arkims, Imtahas, choudhris, patwaris, etc. 

The position of the sadah amirs, who played such an important 
art in securing the independence of the Deccan, was peculiar. Most 
E these officers were of noble descent or belonged to the upper 

1 Badr-i Clinch started for D.nidatabad on 5 Deccinlier IM4; this I's glenncfi 
■om his Qasaul, Luclcnow, 04. The quotation is from Isami, Fk/iiJi-hs Snlatin, Agra. 
D38, 480. 
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middle class of society. Tliey were in direct and close touch with 
the people of the iadis over which they held sway .2 They were not 
only revenue collectors but also military commanders in direct 
charge of tlie local levies, and while the walis and shiqdars were, in 
a way, hidden from the public view, the sadah amirs constituted, for 
all intents and purposes, the government as the people knew it. 

As soon as Qutiugh Khan arrived at the capital, the Sultan 
appointed Imadul Mulk Sartez, surnamed Sarir-i SuUani, as the viceroy 
of the Dcccan with Dhara, a Plindu, as his lieutenant, and divided the 
central portion of the viceroyally info four shiqs, assigning them to 
new officers, who had ‘risen from tlie ranks' and most of whom were 
probably non-Muslims. Tljesc new officers may have been mere 
‘upstarts' but all of them were experienced administrators; Azizuddiii 
Khammar, for instance, had been an officer at Amroha.^ But they 
were not to the liking of the old sadah amiis with their innate pride 
of office and position, and these amirs began to smart with indignity 
owing to the appointment of the upstarts. Apart from this feeling, 
which was due to prejudice, the new officials made themselves most 
unpopular by their unscrupulousncss, the glaring example of which 
was tlie high-handedness of Azizuddin Khammar, wlio had charge of 
Malwa from the end of 1344. Aziz called together some prominent 
sadah amirs of Malwa and Dhar and had them executed, probably to 
instil fear into tlie minds of the amirs of Daulatnbad, whom he consi- 
dered to be at the bottom of the recent insurrections in the Deccan.'* 
The result was, however, just the opposite; and the sadah amirs of 
Daulatabad, Gujarat and adjoining areas were filled with resentment 
against a system under which the innocent could be ground down for 
the supposed fault of others. 

Tlie flare up began xiith the insurrection of the sadah amirs of 
Gujarat, who forced the governor, Malik Muqbil, back to Naharwala, 
captured the city of Kliambayal (Cambay), and defeated and killed 
the cliief culprit, Aziz Kliammar, at Baroda.5 Tlie revolt rose to such 
dimensions that Sultan Muhammad bin TiighJuf^ proceeded south- 
wards himself to quell it on 31 January 1346, after appointing a 

2 The sadis were very much altin to the Engtyi kindred, for which see Stuli!/* 
Engfiik CoTWfitu/i'onoI IlMorj/, I, J(M. For the ficzorli and sadii, see Barani, 493 and 
Ibn-j Battuta, lUhlah, Cairo, 1287 A-tf., II, 75. For \-aritnjs descriptions of the ndis, 
sec Idiwari Trasad, Ilhlory of the Qarauna TurLi, Allalubad, 1920, 108-9. I Jia'c 
not been able to find any refererree to 100 men being under a sad'jfi amir as sug- 
gested by the author. 

3 Barani, COO. 

4 Ihid., 5(G. 

5 Ibid.. 5(0. 
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council of regenc}% with Malik Kabif as president, to look after the 
affairs of the empire in his absence.6 

On leaching Mount Abu the Sultan sent an army against the 
rebels, who were defeated first at Baroda and again on the banks of 
the Narbada. He tlien directed a court of enquir)" to be set up at 
Daulatabad, and ordered the recalcitrant sadah amirs of that place 
to be sent to Broach, where he had pitched his camp. This cavalcade 
of sadah amirs, which included Nasiruddin Taghalchi, Ismail Mukli, 
Hasan Gangu and otliers, started for Broach, but tliey held a council 
at the pass of Manik Dun, and having decided not to proceed fur- 
tlier, killed their warders, Malik Alimad Lachin and Qaltash, and 
rehaced their steps to Daulatabad.'' Arriving there, they took posses- 
sion of the granar)% the treasmy as well as the citadel after three 
days of continuous struggle against the acting I’icerov, Alimul Mulk.8 
They then made history by electing one of their members, Ismail 
Mukli, to the tlirone vdtli the title of Abul Fath Nasiruddin Ismail 
Shah as the first independent Sultan of tlie Deccan.9 

ISMAIL SHAH 

It was after a certain amount of deliberation that Ismail was 
selected leader of the amirs against Sultan Muhammad. Besides 
being an amir in charge of two thousand villages, his brother, MaUk 
Yal,l9 was one of tlie great amirs of the court and was then com- 
manding the ro)'al army in Malwa; and it seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that he v'ould cross over to the Deccan to help his brother, 
if need be. Be this as it may, the new Sultan (September 1346- 
11 August 1347) distributed jagirs in the Deccan and the Maha- 
rashtra among the adlierents of the new regime and accorded high 
honours to Nuruddin, whom he made Kliwaja-i Jahan, Hasan Gangu, 
to whom he gave the title of Zafar Klian, and many others. 

The task of tlie new goveniment was not an easy one for 

6 Isanii, 483. 

7 See ]RAS, 1922, 536. 

The pass of Manik Dun (Ferishla) or Manikganj (BadajTjni) was ‘between the 
towns of' Gaj and Dun’ and five farsangs from Daulatabad according to Isaini. Barani 
(314) says that it was one nianzil or about 10 miles from Daulatabad. 

8 Isami, 495. 

9 For Ismail’s coins see Speight, Coins of the Bnlwitini Kings, Islamic Culture, 
1935, 292; Rodgers, article in the JASB, 1895, I, 32 and 53; IV, 36; Thomas, Coins 
of the Valhan Kings of Delhi, .supp. by Rodgers, 63; Rodgers, Kings of Ma ahar, 36. 

10 I .am inclined In think that liis .sobriquet was Malik In/, in preference to 
Fcrisiifa’s Gul or Radaunf’s Falh. Ya} means an athlete nr nresller, and this goes 
well with his broUier sobriquet, Mukh, which means ‘fire’, .\bdullah Makka calls him 
‘al-awghan’— Zfl/aru/ Wolih, I, 139. 
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practically the whole land was controlled by the officials and partisans 
of the Tughluqs. There was, for instance, a Hindu, Kandhra, who 
held Gulbarga, and Jalal Dohni, who was in possession of Kalyani. 
Kliwaja-i Jahan proceeded against Gulbarga while Zafar Khan pro- 
ceeded to Sagar, where he defeated the Sultan’s army. The united 
forces at last succeeded and put Kandhra to flight and Zafar Khan 
relumed triumphant to Daulalabad.it 

On reaching Daulatabad Zafar Klian found Ismail in a bad way, 
for Sultan Muhammad had himself arrived from Gujarat and was 
engaging Ismail’s army. The battle was intense, even after Zafar 
Klian had joined the Dcccan forces, but the Dcccan tide was gaining 
the day. At the critical moment, however, Kh\vaja-i Jahan, who hap- 
pened to be in the centre besides Ismail, was killed bv an arrow, and 
the royal Deccan bodyguard took to flight. Tlie tables were now 
turned and both Ismail and Zafar Khan had to retreat, while thou- 
sands of Ismail Shah’s partisans lay dead on the field of battle. The 
revolutionary leaders, however, met in the thick of the niglit and 
decided that Ismail should regain the citadel proper, Dharaklicra, 
while the other am/rs moved to their jagtrs, determined to fight the 
enemy from all quarters. 'Tlic next day Sultan Muhammad look 
possession of the city. But lie was not long at Daulatabad, for he 
had to leave for Gujarat to suppress a serious insurrection there, 
leaving Malik Jauliar in charge of the siege of Dharakhera, and 
Sartez with instruction to oppose Zafar Khan. 12 

Zafar Klian mo\ed from Gulbarga to Miraj and thcncc to Arka, 
where he stayed for tliree months and managed to ensure the help 
of tlic commander of the fortress, Iskandar Klian, and of some other 
important chiefs. In the meaiilimc news was broiiglit that Sartez 
had occupied Gulbarga, On hearing this Zafar Khan hurried to 
Daulatabad, crossed the Godavari, defeated the enemy at Dbara- 
kliera and occupied Bir. From Bir lie wheeled back to the Godavari 
and made a mass attack on the army of Delhi under Sartez at 
Siadtaw and completely routed it. Sattez himself was killed. Tlwi 
svhole Delhi army now laid down its arms. ‘Camels of Baclria, horses 
of Tartar)’, female slaves and Aln’ssinian males by the thousands, 
mans of gold and silver bullion, Hundreds of tents’ and booty with- 
out count fell into Zafar Khan’s hands. 13 lie w’as received by Ismail 
ten miles from Daulatabad and a fortnight later Ismail proclaimed 
his abdication, while ‘the army as well as tlie concourse of the peo- 

n I^mi. COl-t. r.riOila, 273. 

12 lumi, 503-9, Badaijnl, iW. Baraai, 516. 

13 Baraai, 518j Isami, 51M8. Siadtan is probably Siad Kher in the Dir district 
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pie present’ unanimously elected Zafar Klian as their king with tire 
title of Sikandari-i Sani Abul Muzaffar Sultan Alauddin Plasan 
Baliman Shah al-Walial Bahmani. The new king was crowned b\' 
his preceptor, Shaikli Sirajuddin Junaidi on Friday, 11 August 1347.14 

ALAUDDIN HASAN BAHMANI 

As is the case with all re^'olutions, the kingdom which Alauddin 
had won was by no means a bed of roses. His personal jagirs con- 
sisted of scattered strips round Mubarakabad-Miraj and Belgam, 
while the whole country was full of free-lances with Tugliluq 
sympathies but with no immediate programme save that of car\’ing 
out pett)' principalities for themselves. There were also local Hindu 
chiefs, who thought it best to ally themselves with these malcontents 
and to make themselves independent. Lastlv, there was the thorn of 
Ismail Mukli in tlie side of the new sovereign, for Ismail had tasted 
tlie power of royalty and it was quite jiossible for a 2 iart\' to be 
cieated in favour of his restoration. Alauddin’s reign of a little over 
ten years (11 August 1347-11 February 1358) was taken up by a 
struggle against all these forces, and in the end Bahman Shah 
-succeeded in putting tlie kingdom on a firm foundation. 

Bahman Shah was a ver)' ambitious monarch and actually wished 
to sit on tlie throne of tlie Tughluqs. In the South he had a mind to 

14 Ferishta, 276; Badauni, 2-36. Both Ferishta (277} and Barani (514) say 
that the coronation took place on 23 Aloveniber 1347, but we should prefer the con- 
temporary Isami. 

Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi was bom at Peshawar in 1271 and \^-as one of the 
divines who had accompanied Muhammad bin Tughluq to the Deccan. He later 
became the preceptor of Alauddin Hasan. Rafiuddin Shirazi’s Tazkiratiil Miihik 
(f. 6a) recounts many episodes of their relationship. He died at Gulbarga in 13S0. 
It was he who gii'ded the sword of state on Muhammad I at his eoronation. 

Till quite recently the story of Alauddin’s services to ‘Gangu, the Brahman of 
Delhi’, and his rise due to his honesty and infegritj', was accepted without a murmur. 
This episode was based on Ferishta, I, 273, 274. As a matter of fact this Brahman 
does not appear elsewhere at all. It is stated by Ferishta (I, 278) and the Tubaqal-i 
Akbari (408) that the name of ‘Gangu Bahmani’ appeared on the Sultan’s signet-ring, 
but this is not corroborated by any other evidence. 

The code word on which the sobriquet, ‘Gangu’ or ‘Kanku’ was itrobabh’ based, 
seems to be ‘Kakoya’ mentioned in Amin Ahmad Razi’s Haft AqUm, as this word 
connects Hasan’s family with the ‘Kakuyads’ of Isfahan, the scions of which fled to 
Afghanistan. This is corroborated by the fact that Hasan was the nepheu- of Malik 
Hizhabruddin of Ghur, who was an amir of Alauddin Khalji. After Hasan had 
become king, the genealogists had no difficulty in connecting his Persian family with 
one of the greatest of Persian royal dj-nastics, that of the great Rahman himself. 

His title, Alauddin Bahman .Shah, is evident from his coin in the fhderah.id 
Museum as well as from Isami (525). 
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cross the peninsular India as far as Rameshvvaram, in the west and 
the north he wished to annex Gujarat, Malwa and Gwalior and, 
finally, to subdue Delhi itself; and had it not been for the wise coun- 
sel of his minister, Malik Saifuddin Ghuri, he would probably have 
frittered away all his energy in these impossible exploits. The Malik 
rightly advised the Sultan to pacify tlie recalcitrant parts of the 
Deccan first, after which it would perhaps be possible to cross into 
Malwa and Gujarat.is 

It was with this object (hat the Sultan directed his commanders 
to penetrate into Deccan in all directions. The first campaign was 
undertaken by Husain Gurshasp, who proceeded to Qandhar and 
received the homage of the garrison after the Tughluq represen- 
tative had fled to Bodhan. He then went to his objective, Kolgir, 
which he entered in triumph after defeating the Tughluq garrison. 
Next, Qutbul Mulk was sent to the south-west and subdued Maran, 
Malicndra and Akhalkot, which he renamed Saivyidabad, and gave 
a general amnesty to everv one in the neighbourhood who came and 
paid homage, guaranteeing perfect security to life and property. In 
the same way Qlr Klian subdued Kalyani. The Sultan was so over- 
jojed at the annexation of this great stronghold that lie gave the 
name of Fathabad (city of victory) to his capital, Daulatabad.i^ 

Things proved more difficult for Sikanclar Khan wlio was sent to 
Malkliei, where they had to fight hand to hand with the levies of 
local Hindu zamindars. But once they had laid down their arms, they 
were guaranteed full security. Thus elated by his success, Sikandar 
mo\ ed to the capital of Kanya Na}'ak (or Kapaj-a Nayak) of 7 elingana, 
whore he was received in right royal fashion. Tlie host and the guest 
became great friends, and when they parted the Nayak requested 
him to take a couple of elephants with him as a present to the new' 
overlord of the Deccan. 

It was now the turn of Gulbarga to mutiny under Pocha Reddy, 
who professed lo) alty to the Tughluq cause. The Sultan ordered the 

15 Ferishta, 279. 

16 lomi, 531; Burltan, 16. 

17 Isami. 533; Cf. Rep. of the l/i/J. Arch. Dept , 1359 F.. 52-53. which sajs 
that Fathabad was a honorific name of Dhanir, dtbough Dhanir did not acquire this 
name till Shah Jahan's reign. There is, instead, a decisive statement in Durliitn, 17, 
that it was the siibi'iigalion of Kjljani which was responsible for the change of the 
name to Falhalwd. This fully eiplains the Falhalad mint, in which some of Muham- 
mad .Shah’s mins were sinicl.. 

13 'Kapa' In Isami, 533; Rtithnn, 18. llis name was K.apaya N'ayak or lCan>a 
NayaV, and he was a cousin of Prole^-a Na)ak. wlw rebelled against Muhammad bin 
TuglJuq and became the Independent niler of Warangal. 
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stalwarts of his entourage, Kliwaja-i Jahan Azam Humayun and 
Qutbul Mulk, to besiege the fort, but Gulbarga held on till it was 
reduced by lieavy catapult-shots and its supph^ of water had been 
cut off.19 The Sultan, now advancing in age, \Ws greatlv depressed 
at the incessant fighting he had to undertake to pacify the countr\% 
and when a rebellion broke out at Sagar, he himself took the field. On 
the kings approach tlie rebel, Muliammad bin Alam, begged for 
pardon, which was granted. He then mov'ed to Kiiembha\ i and thence 
to hludhol, where the local chief, Naraxan, was opposed to the 
Bahmani hegemony. He received homage from the chiefs on tlie wax^ 
and on his approach Nara}'an shut himself up in the Jamkhandi fort. 
The Sultan besieged the fort and battered its xvalls xvith a thousand 
catapults. During the night entry xx'as effected through a breach in 
the -xvall, and xvith tlie conquering forces xvas Dilip Singh, son of 
Sajan Singh of the line of Marxvar. The victorx' xvas complete. The 
Sultan granted Dilip a jagir of ten (?) x'illagcs in the province of 
Daulatabad together xvith the honorific title of suclv-i khcisa khel or 
commander of the rox'al bodyguard.20 After a little further struggle, 
Narayan himself submitted, • and the Sultan in his magnanimity 
paj'doned him and alloxved him to return to his former territory, xvhich 
he was noxv to hold as a jagir. 

It xvill be seen that the Sultan’s policx' had been uniform so far. 
His position x\-as by no means enxdable as he had to xx’ithstand a 
number of revolts and to pacify the country; but at the same time 
he xx'as forgixung almost to a fault, and xx^henever an, opponent laid 
doxvn his arms, he xvas pardoned and given his former territoiy to be 
held as a jagir. But he had no tolerance xxuth reference to his oxx'ii 
folloxx’ers, xvhen they appealed to the sword against him. So xx'hen 
Qir Khan, the conqueror of Kalyani, rose in rex^olt and the rcx'olt xvas 
put doxxm, he shoxved no mercy and had him beheaded in his own 
presence.21 This xvas the second execution of its kind, for he had also, 
on a prexaous occasion, beheaded the former Sultan, Ismail, on the 
charge of high ti’cason. 

The last years of the Sultan’s reign xvere taken up by e.xpeditions 
to Dab 111 (xx'hich xvas henceforth to be the chief seaport of the Bahmani 
kingdom), Kalhar, Kolhapur and Goa, xx-hile in the north he is said 


19 Isanii, 542; Biirhau, 8 . .Although Gulharga had hcon pioclaimfd capital of flic 
Deccan on the occasion of Bahinan Shah’s accession, the court had evidently reniain- 
ed at Daulatabad. 

20 Isamt, 552, 5.54; Aplo, Mi/fl/io? Haimlhfiiichija Ghnnptirr. Ghninnchi/n inline!, 
Poona, 1934; Farmon, I. 

21 Qir Khan's rebellion — Isami, 563-67; Burhan, 25-27. 
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to have gone as far as Mandu in Mahva and made the people of the 
vicinity pay him tribute.22 In the east he swept over Telingana and 
joined issue with Bhaktiraja Eniva, the ruler of a principality which 
extended as far as Nellore. On his return he seems to have occupied 
\Varangal, but he was defeated by Katya ^^ema at Dharamkota on the 
Krishna and also by Bhaktiraja at Petlakonda. He succeeded, however, 
in annexing Telingana as far as Bhongir.23 

Bahman Shah died on 11 February 1358 at the age of sixty-seven, 
leaving behind him a strong compact kingdom extending to thousands 
of square milcs.24 When someone asked him the secret of his success, 
he replied that it was all due to his kindness to every one, whether 
friend or foe, and his benevolence to the poor and the needy.23 He was 
one of the first Muslim kings of India to order that no jizi/a should 
be levied from non-Muslim, while he allowed agricultural produce 
to all kinds to enter the kingdom free of tax.20 

MUHAMMAD! 

Although Bahman Shah was too much absorbed in the pacification 
and unification of the land to make any contribution to the better 
administration of the country’, still lie had taken care to appoint his 
eldest son, Zafar Khan, heir to the throne. On Ins accession to tlie 
throne on 11 February 1358, Zafar Khan assumed the title 
of Muhammad Shah, and his position as sovereign of the Deccan 
was further strencthened by the formal sanction tor the use of tlie 
Khulha and sikJiah (i.e. the right of being mentioned in the Friday 
pra\'er and the right of coining money) con\’e) ed to him on behalf of 
tlie Abbasid Caliph of Egypt by In's mollier, the dowager queen of 
the Deccan, on her retuni from the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1360.2" 

Practically tlie whole of Muhammad’s reign was taken up by 


22 Gurti V'enkata Rao, Bahmani-Vijayatvigiir Refotlon, Proc, Iiid. Hist. Cong., 
Allahabad. 201; Burhan, 27, 

23 VenVatararnana>'>a, Rajahmuttdry Plata of Telugu Cliuda AnnaJeio; Eplg- Ind-, 
Januarv IWl, IS ff, especially 25, The author of the article seems to be doubtful 
regarding the impL’catitm of the name 'Dabuni Khanu’ occurring in the plates. There 
should, hossecer, be no difficult) in identifying ‘Daburu Khanu' vith Bahman Shah 
himself as his title previous to his accession was Zafar Khan. See Burhan, 27. 

21 lie was bom alxiut 1292. Ferishta (I. 281) says that he dktl on 11 February' 
13.>S at the age of 67; this is corrolxn^atul by Aiouddln Bi|apun's .A/u//nV/ol, ejuoled 
hv Abdul Jabbar in his yfahhulntl Watan, 202 . 

25 Ferishta, I, 278; Alwlii! Jaltlnr, HR. 

20 Tomi, 57S. 

27 reiishla, I, 285. Sikkah and Khutha were regarded as two of the most important 
csnbleins of rojalty. 
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incessant quarrels with Vija)'anagara and Telingana .28 The breach of 
peace occurred owing to an ultimatum on the part of these two states 
demanding territory which had accrued to the Bahmani Deccan. The 
reply of the Sultan was naturally in the negative with the result that 
kapaya Nayak, Raja of Telingana (who had liefriended Sikandar 
Khan in the previous reign) sent his son, Vinayak Deva, towards 
Kaulas in 1362 with a large army consisting of infantry and cavalry, 
and he was in turn helped by 20,000 troops from Vijayanagara. The 
main Bahmani force under Amiiul Umara Bahadur Klian met the 
Telingana army, defeated it and pursued it as far as Warangal, and 
forced Vinayak Deva to pay him a large tribute. But this was not the 
end of the afFair, for another quarrel seems to have been picked up 
by the restive Vinayak Deva. But Muhammad proved to be too clever 
for tire young man and had him arrested by a ruse. When Vinayak 
was brought before tlie Sultan, he became desperate and used expi'^s- 
sions which were highly insulting to Muhammad Shah, and he was, 
therefore, immediately put to death. This greatly infuriated the Andhra 
population, which rose against the Sultan’s army, when it was returning 
back to the capital. The Sultan himself was hit by a musket-ball and 
had to be carried to the Kaulas fort in a palanquin.29 

The two sides were again up in arms next j^ear when news was 
brought to Gulbarga that Kapaya Nayak had invited Sultan Firuz 
Tughluq of Delhi to invade the Deccan. On hearing this Muliammad 
proceeded to Kaulas and thence direct to Warangal. Kapa}'a Nayak 
was expecting help from Vijayanagara which, however, did not arrive 
as there was a turmoil there regarding the succession to the throne.80 

28 It is easy enough to give a religious tinge to these wars; hut we are aware of 
how rulers made religion an e.xcuse for their own aggrandisement. The chronicles 
naturally exaggerated the stories of the massacres committed by their owm party; and 
if we were to add together the casualties inflicted on the Hindus by the Muslims as 
given by our Indo-Persian clironicles, there should not he a Hindu left alive in the 
Deccan. If anything is certain, it is that without an influx of Muslims from overseas, 
it iDOs the Muslims who were in danger of dying nut, especially as we do not come 
across any noted converts to Islam till the last years of the Bahmani nde. 

29 Vinayak Deva had taken refuge in his fief, referred to as Filampntam, Belampatan; 
Velampalan, no doubt Palampei, was an ancient towm in the Warangal district. This 
has been mixed up with a coastal tonm. Vailampallam, in the Candrridge History of India 
(III, 379); there is no evidence that Muhammad’s army ever reached this place. Palampet 
w.'is once the headquarters of a province of the Warangal state, according to Burhan, 31. 

30 There is a clear indication in Ferishta (I, 237) that ‘Dev Rai’ died about this 
lime. We are told, however, that Bukka reigned up to 1376, hut we are also aware that 
there was some squabble for the throne of Vijayanagara, the parties being the hvo 
brothers, Bukka and Kampa; and the rights of the latter were cl.simed by his son, 
Samgama II. We find from a Nellore inscription that Kampa was on the throne at 
least till 1335 (Epig. Ind., H, 21). There i? another inscription at Nellore, which alludes 
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Also IK) help came from DoHu. Kapava Nasak was, therefore, forced 
to lav down his arms and to accqit the conditions imposed upon him 
bv the Balimani Sultan. In addition to a large Jfmount of indemnity, 
he had to cede the town of Gnlkonda, which hereafter became the 
inter-state frontier.'^! It was on this occasion that the Telingana envoy 
presented the Sultan with the famous turquoise throne, on which the 
Bahmani sultans sat at their coronation almost right up to the end of 
the dynasty. Muhammad Shah sat on it for the first time just before 
the autumnal equinox on 21 March 13o3. 

Muhammad now turned towards Vijavanagara. Perhaps in order to 
ascertain his position uis-fi-uis the Rava, he c\'nically drew a formal 
draft on the treasur.’ of Vijavanagara for the pavmcnt of the wages of 
three hundred singers from Delhi, who had come to Gulbarga pro- 
bablv to attend the celebration of Prince Mujahid’s marriage to Malik 
Saifuddin Ghuri’s daughter. Rukka, who was now seeurelv seated on 
the Vijavanagara throne, was greatly incensed and replied by the 
invasion of the Bahmanl kingdom with a huge force33 consisting of 
8,000 horse, nine lakhs of foot-soldiers and 3,000 elephants. Tlic 
Bahmanl army, tired and fatigued by the last campaign in Telingana, 
seemed no match for tliis immense man-power, and it was with com- 
parative ease that the Vijavanagara army crossed the Tungabhadra and 
captured Mudkal. But it was not for long that Mtulkal could be kept 
by the victons; for when Muhammad appeared, the southern army took 
to flight, leaving the fortress to the Bahmanis. The Sultan now pursued 
the Vijavanagara arm\' into its own Icrriton.’, crossing the Tungabhadra 

to .Sarojrama as na>a on .I May 1550. On tho oilier hand we find that BiiVU rcsirdcd 
}.i» TPifin to have cowmencei in J543. .-uxl he <J(«| In 1'}7D. SeiieJI /nft« from thh 
in hi5 A Forgotten Empire, 28, that the •nicceSM’on to the throne was disputed after 
IlarihaTa's death, and when BiiVtc^ «ol the upper hand, he claimctl to ha\e ^icce«1<-d 
Ilanhara imm«Hatcly after his death. 

^\'hat seems probahlc is that aflir Ilarihara’s death in 1545. the tlirone was occupied 
li>’ Kampa, who reijned till 1553, and was siicceedi'd hy his son, Sam^ama, who dieil 
ah)tit the end of 15fl2. Ilis wicciMor. Bulla, rc^anled the period. as one of 

itsiiTprtion and ante-fbted his nrle fo J34% , 

Tcrishta. therefore, prohahU- allmles to Kampa's death when he saj-s ‘alvml this 
lime (764/1562-65) the na>-a of Vijavanai^ra died’. CIII (III, -578) does not mention 
Kampa and Sam^ama II at all. VenlaUramaha>->a {Muiahtd Shnh Bahmanl, Tr. Ind. 
Hist. Con", IBll, 572) sass that prohahly 764 an. in Xessal Kishnee’s Persian edition 
of Peiishfa is a misprint for 774 a.ji., which wmild place the peace between Telingana 
an.l the Deccan In Mujahid's reism. But even then the conundrum of the death of a 
nilv rf Vi/ajanagara nould not hr- av BoLla tired some time Jiehieen J2 
Decemher 1576 and 26 Fehni3r>- 1577. I feel that the solution of the problem is 
possible onlv if mv surmise is accepted. 

51 Ferishfa, I.' 257. 

32 The figure of ‘nine lakhs of soldiers and 3,000 elephants’ is ph>-sica]ly impossilile 
(Eottobs). 
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at Siiuguppa. This campaign is remarkable for the fact that it is the 
first time tliat we hear of Europeans serving an Indian ruler on Indian 
soil. A great battle took place near the village of Kautalam on 20 July 
1366, resulting in the complete rout of the Vijayanagara army under 
its commander, Bhojmal Rai .33 

• The Sultan next marched to Adoni, the headquarters of the Vija}'a- 
nagara army, and after mopping up the remnants of the enemy forces, 
he moved on to the capital of the southern state. But here he had to 
face the guerrilla forces, which were intercepting his line of retreat; 
so it was only when the Sultan was again in his own territoiy that he 
felt strong enough to attack the southern forces and defeat tliem to 
the extent that the Rava had to la\’ down his arms. When Bukka’s 

j j 

envoys reached the royal camp, Muhammad Shah smiled and said 
that he would be content if tire draft on the Raya’s treasurv was paid.34 

The Sultan also ordered that in future wars only actual combatants 
should be killed and that prisoners of war should not be molested. 

While the Sultan was still near Vijayanagara, the governor of 
Daulatabad, Bahram Klian Mazandrani, rose in rebellion but had to 
fly to Gujarat and tlie Sultan pursued him formally as far as Patan. 

The Sultan died on' 21 April 1373. He was one of the greatest mlers 
of the dynast)"^ and was the statesman who really consolidated the 
comparatively loose heritage left to him by his father. He was jealous 
of his own power and prestige even to the extent that he made his 
own father-in-law, Malik Saifuddin Ghuri, stand before him while 
he was holding his darbar. He had a leaning towards acting according 
to the directions of religious divines; thus he left off drinking wine at 
the protest of Shaikli Zainuddin, and he always counted upon the 
prayers of his preceptor, Shaikli Sirajuddin Junaidi, whenever he set 
out on a campaign. His great work was tlie organization of the political 
machinery of the state on semi-civil lines. He divided the kingdom 
into atrafs (or provinces) centred round Daulatabad, Berar, Bidar and 
Gulbarga. Gulbarga included the town and district of Bijapur and was 
usually put under one of the most important officers of the kingdom, 
the malik naib or viceroy. 

The military forces were similarly reorganized. The commander- 
in-chief was henceforth called Amiriil Umara and a group of officers, 
called harbardaran, was created whose duty it was to mobilize troops 

33 Bhojmal Rai’s real name was Mallinatha, according to Sewell, 3r, and he 
supports this by Rice’s recension of certain inscriptions of 1355-57. The name Bhojmal 
Bai’ occurs in Ferishta, I, 290-91. 

34 It is remarkable that the Sultan did not exact any indemnity. He seems to 
have been satisfied with the subordinate position lb'ja\-anagara had accepted now. See 
Ferishta, I, 292. 
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111 tune oi need. There were, besides, l\vo liundred yahJia jawanan or 
iihi'uluran, whose duty it was to keep charge of the personal arms of 
the Sultan. Besides this, there was a well-equipped force of 4,000 
bodvguards of the Sultan, who were called kha^ah khcl. 

Thus when Muhammad died, he left a strong and compact state 
for his successor. He had humbled Tclingana and Vijayanagara and 
had suppressed the formidable rising of Bahram Khan Ma 2 andarani. 
At his death his kingdom was at peace with foreign powers as well as 
its own people. 

AL\UDDIN MUJAHID 

Muhammad was succeeded on 21 April 1375 by his son, Mujahid, 
sumamed Alauddin, at the age of nineteen. Tlie new king was fully 
instructed in the arts of war and peace and was an expert in riding, 
archer)' and swordsmanship. lie was a man of nnnsnal prowess and 
earned for himself the sobriquet of Bahcnnf "W 

The whole of his short reign svas taken up with the war against 
Vijavanagara. Bukka was smarting at tlie insult offered him by 
Muhammad I, and now that Muhammad was no more, he claimed 
the Baichur Doab from the new monarch. The Sultan, therefore, placed 
the whole kingdom in the charge of Malik Naib Salfuddin Ghuri, and 
started south Avith a large arm)'. His strategy was to encircle the 
southern capital. So, while on the one hand he ordered Safdar Kitan 
Sistani to lay siege to Adoni, he also directed Bahadur Khan to proceed 
to Vijayanagara itself, while he himself marched first towards Ganga* 
svati and from there right up to the capital. Bukka had recourse to 
giicrrilla warfare in the south and Mujahid pursued him for six 
months, reaching as far south as ‘Sita Ban Bameshwar’. In the mean- 
tirrte Bukka had fallen ill and relumed to Vijavanagara, where he shut 
himself up in a citadal situated on the lop of a hillock. But iho guer- 
rilla warriors abounded, and they seem to ba\-e cut off the lines of the 
Svillan’s communications, with the result that he had to fight his way 
hack northwards. *5^ 

At last a pitched battle was fought between the two armies under 

35 TliP accp^slon iiamp, AlaiicWin, i« clear from hi^ coln^. See Speight, Cn/nr cf 
Rahman! Kh^^, hlamJc Ciilh;re, I&35, 290. Fur Rahnnt, w TazHralul Muhil. 
i. 88(31. 

36 Proliahlv ihl": was abcnit the time when BiiVia died anti was succeedwl h'’ 

Ilarihara I!. See V’enlcataram3na>->-a. itufihld Sholx Rahmani. Transactions. Ind. IIM. 
Cor."., where it is ar;rue«i tKH BuVIca iBed heUveen 26 December 1376 anti 

24 rebraary 1377. The learned doctor seems to disbelieve that Mu/ahid ever reached 
w far south as UameshwaTam and agrees with Briggs and Sessell that he only reached 
Cape Hamas, south of Goa. It is clear from Ferishla, I, 208 that the place was 600 
Liroht fioiTj Vijayanagara, which cannot apply to Cape llamas. Moreover the doctor 
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the very walls of Vijayanagara. No quarter was shown on either side, 
and the battle took the form of a mutual massacre. It ended in tlie 
reti-eat of the Bahmani forces, decimated by gun-fire as well as by 
pestilence. The Sultan wished to relieve his garrison, which had been 
beleagured at Adoni for many months, but Saifuddin Ghuri, who was 
now accompanying the Sultan, advised him to reduce the Raichur 
Doab first. On arrival at Mudkal the Sultan set out on a hunting 
e.xpedition with just four hundred companions, including his cousin, 
Daud. Daud had been scolded by Mujaliid during the battle of Vijaya- 
nagara for abandoning his post and was touched to the quick. He now 
hatched a plot against the Sultan and had him stabbed to death while 
asleep in his tent on 16 April 1378.37 

DAUD SHAH 

But Daud (16 April — 21 May 1378) was not to reign in peace 
for long. Practically aU the nobles of the kingdom were aghast 
at the foul deed, while Harihara II of Vijayanagara crossed the 
Tungabhadra and laid seige to Raichur. The capital was in a great 
turmoil, and while Daud was attending the Friday prayer in the 
great mosque of Gulburga Fort on 21 May 1378, he was stabbed in 
the act of prostration {sijdah) by one Bakah at the instance of 
.Mujahid’s sister, Ruh Parwar Agna. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH II 

Daud was succeeded by a grandson of Bahman Shah, Muham- 
mad II (21 May 1378 — ^20 April 1397), in preference to Dauds son, 
Sanjar, who was bhnded. Mifiiammad proved to be one of the most 
peace-loving and cultured monarchs of the line of Bahman Shall. He 
found means to end the hostilities, which had been going on since 
the reign of Muhammad I. Except for some skirmishes at Goa, Adoni 
and Kottakonda, and the reputed capture of Rangini by the Vijaya- 
nagara general, Chenappa, in 1395, we find that on the whole there 
was peace between the two neighbouring states during the nineteen 
\’ears of the reign of Muhammad 11.38 

argues from a copper plate that Harihara 'established again a kingdom acquired by 
his father’, which clearly shows that practically the whole state must have been 
overrun by Mujahid. 

37 The date .of the murder is calculated as follows. Daud was murdered after a 
reign of one month and five days on 21 May 1378. Mujahid, therefore, must have 
been murdered on 16 April 1378. 

- 38 The genealogy and e\'en the name of Muhammad is wrongly stated by Ferishta, 
I, 301. He was definitely the grandson of Bahman Shah, arid was a son of Mahmud, as 
is clear from his brass- fills. Ferishta is equally wrong when he Ea>-s that Mahmud’s 
name is menHoned in Fuivh-us Salatin, as that book wrts completed In 1350 and the 
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For a long time Muhammad had no issue, and he liad, therefore, 
adopted the two surviving sons of his predecessor (Daud), named 
Finiz and Ahmad, and given them the best possible education under 
the supervision of the celebrated Iranian, Mir Faziullah Inju, and 
had them betrothed to two of his own daughters. But with the birth 
of a son, Ghiyasuddin, things naturally took a different tuiii and 
Muhammad appointed his own son as heir and successor to tlie throne. 
He died of typhoid fever on 4 April 1397, and it was ominous tliat on 
the very next day also died the grand old man of the Deccan, iNfalik 
Salfuddin Ghuri, who had lived through five reigns and had been 
the prime minister of the Deccan during the .storms and stresses of 
four reigns. 

C II r V A S U D D 1 N* T A It M T A X 

Afuhammad was succeeded by Iiis son, Ghf)'asudd/ii (4 April — 
14 June 1397), sumamed Tahmtan, at the age of seventeen,®^ 
Tahmtan began his reign we!! and appointed capable persons, many 
of whom were Iranians, to places of honour and responsibility. This 
was not to the liking either of the old nobility or of the new Turkish 
element, which was gaining power at the capital, headed by one 
Taghalcbln, who aspired to succeed to the post of the late Malik 
Naib Salfuddin Ghuri. When the youthful king was intoxicated with 
wine at his house, Taghalcbln went upstairs to the zenana part of 
the building, but instead of bringing his handsome and cultured 
daughter, With whom the Sultan had fallen in' love, he brought a 
shining dagger and blinded the king with the dagger*point. He then 
dethroned Tahmtan and sent him a prisoner to Sagar after a reign 
of a little over a couple of months. This was on 14 June 1397. 

SIIAMSUDDI.N DAUD 11 

Taghalchin now put Talunlan’s step-brother; Shamsuddin Daud 
II {14 June — 11 November 1397), on the throne and got himself 

only Bahmani sovereign inecaioned there k llahmin Shah, hlatisnud’s name Is (urtber 
prosed by a number of inscriptions at Sagar; see Ep/g. 19.31-32, 9-12. 

There is divergence in the dates of the accession of these sultans in our authorities 
and tlie only definite dale given is that of Shamsuddin Daud's accession. By a series 
of computaHons, I have reached the omcluslons embodied in' this chapter. 

There is an episode in Muhammad ir» reign, referred to in the chapter on the 
Vijayanagara empire, which shows that the conSicts betn’ecn the Bahmani Ungdom aM 
the ViJajmagara empire were purely pdlUical. It is the alliance between the Bacl\efh> 
ruler, Anar-ota of Dcwarlconda, and Mahammad Shah n against the na>'a of Vijsp- 
nagara, culminating in the def«t of the latter. The refa-cncc is to Ep. Car., .\T1, CE ii». 

39 The word Tahmtan* is dear cm his coins. See Speight, op. ett., 291. Tlie 
Hyderabad edition of the Btrrhan, 38. has 'Chiyajuddin Bahman', which is apparenlly 
due to a misreading of the title. 
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appointed malik naib and Mir Jumla of the kingdom. But Bahraani 
politics now began to take a new shape. It has been related that 
Muhammad II’s daughters had been married to Firuz and Ahmad, 
whom he had been brought up as his own sons. The two princesses 
now set their husbands up to take revenge on the perpetrators of the 
crime against their brother, Ghiyasuddin. Taghalchin sensed this 
and suggested to Daud that the two brothers should be blinded like 
the unlucky Tahmtan. On getting suspicious of what was in store for 
them, die two brothers fled to Sagar and from there sent an ulti- 
matum to Daud that Taghalchin must be dismissed. The reply was, 
of course, in die negative, and so they advanced on the capital. Thev 
were, however, beaten at Martur, near the capital, and had to 
retreat to Sagar. Firuz, however, had recourse to a ruse. He pre- 
tended that he was loyal to die Sultan, and the Sultan agreed that 
the two brothers might enter Gulbarga, provided they kept the 
peace. But once in Gulbarga they were informed that Taghalchin 
was again conspiring against them. They, therefore, secretly gather- 
ed round them all the malcontents of the city, entered the Audience 
Hall of the Palace, and fighting inch by inch, they put Taghalchin to 
death and imprisoned Daud, who was later allowed to proceed to 
Mecca. Firuz now formally ascended the throne as Sultan Tajuddin 
Firuz' Shah Bahmani, 

TAJUDDIN FIRUZ, 

Most of die quarter of a century during which Firuz (11 Novem- 
ber 1397 — 22 September 1422) reigned over the Deccan was taken up 
by the war against Vijayanagara and its confederates. Almost imme- 
diately after his accession, the new Sultan had to face a rebellion at 
Sagar, followed by the revolt of Narsingh of Kherla, who was helped 
by Malwa and Khandesh. Firuz began by quelling the Sagar revolt, 
and it is noticeable that he was helped by a number of Hindu chiefs, 
die most prominent of whom was. Bhairon Singh, the progenitor of 
the rajas of Mudhol.'^O 

The Raya of Vijayanagara thought that the moment was oppor- 
tune and, persuading Katya Verna of Rajamundry to cover his flank, 
he attacked the Raichur Doab in a fanlike movement, simultaneous- 
ly covering Mudkal, Raichur and other places. In spite of these 

40 The name is Tajuddin in Firuz’s coins; see Speight, Coins of Bahmani Kings, 
op. cit., 290; Pi. 11. 

Concerning the limits of his reign, Ferishfa .and Burhan agree that his predecessor, 
Daud II, reigned for fift>’-se\-en daj's, which brings us to 11 November 1397 'as the 
date of Firuz’s accession. He was over. 70 when he died, according to Burhan, sVhich 
appears here as in other places to be more reliable tluan Feri.shta. 
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advantages, Bukka of Vijayanagara could not cross the Krishna on 
account of the floods; in fact, neither of the armies could cross over 
to the other hank. But a Muslim qazi, named Siraj, who must have 
been accomplished in the vernaculars, resorted to a strange trick for 
helping the Sultan. lie crossed ox'er the river with jt:st a few persons, 
all disguised as beggars, and got admission to the house of a female 
singer, who used to perform at the Vijayanagara camp in the evening. 
The pseudo-mendicants begged the girl to allow them to accompanv 
her as they were all svell-verscd In music and song. They sang well 
and played interludes to the delight of all. The Baya's son was enjoy- 
ing himself and was thoroughly dntnk, when Siraj suddenly stabbed 
him to death. There was a terrible uproar; and at the same time 
nearly four thousand Bahmani horse and foot appeared, putting the 
astonished Vijayanagaris to flight. Next morning Finiz liimsclf 
appeared to finish oH the work, and he pursued the fleeing army of 
the Raya right up to Vijayanagara. Harihara was forced to agree to 
pay ten lakhs of nuns to the Bahmani Sultan, who thereupon retired, 
appointing Faulad Khan governor of the Raichur Doab.**! 

After staying for t\vo or three months at Gulbarga, Firiiz proceed- 
ed to Kherla. On reaching Mahur he received tlie liomage of the 
local tniiqaddam. Narsingh of Kherla was expecting help from Gond- 
wana, but he was disappoirited and had to fight single-handed the 
Bahmani army, which was led by the Sultan himself. He was defeat- 
ed and had to pay an indemnity of five mans of gold and fifty mans 
of silver besides forty elephants, while on his part the Sultan appoint- 
ed him an amir of the Deccan and restored Kherla to him. Firuz 
then moved to Telingana, where a conflict was going on behveen 
the Velamas, who were the Sultan’s friends, and the Vernas, the 
chief of whom was Katya Verna, who had sided with Harihara of 
Vijayanagara. We have only an obscure knowledge of Firuz’s progress 
in Telingana, for while some authorities state that Telingana was 
annexed as the result of the campaign, we also find that tribute was 
later demanded from the ruler of that territory. Moreover, while ho 
is supposed to have reached Hajamundry, we are also told elsewhere 
that he could not cross the Godavari as Doddaya Alla proved to be 
too strong for him. The truth seems to be that even if the Sultan did 

41 lO laUis of huns, or nearly 33 lalshs of tanhu. Is the sum which seems to haw 
been fixed as the annual tribute from Vifayanagara. It was the non-payment of this sum 
at tegular intervals which led to so many wars in future. In this campaign Choda 
Annade^ assisted tbe BahjnaiAs ag^nsl Vtiayx&agan; see EC, XXVI, itfcntA 
to In the chapter on Vijayanagara. It may li noticed that the amount Is identical with 
that fixed on a previous occasion. Bvrhan, 41, even mentions that the sum was in 
arrears. 
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take possession of Telingana, it was a precarious possession; and 
when he retired home, he lost control of the territory. 

It was about the end of 1398 that Timur, the great Central Asian 
conqueror and the progenitor of great Mughals, invaded India. 
When Firuz got to know tire great conqueror’s programme about 
invading India, he sent his trusted messengers to Timurs capital, 
Samarqand, offering him his respects and welcoming liim to tlie 
countr>% Timur was greatly flattered and, calling Firuz his own son, 
made him a gift of the kingdom of the Deccan (which was Firuz’s 
by right) and also of Malwa and Gujarat (which were beyond Firuz’s 
reach). The rulers of central India got frightened at tliis and sent 
messages to Timur offering him tlieir homage. This is a good illustra- 
tion of tlie international usages of those times and also demonstrates 
the poUcy of the Bahmani Sultan, who got his title affinned by 
Timm', and the virtual understanding that the great Central Asian 
conqueror would not molest his kingdom in case he came to South 
India. 

Towards tlie end of 1406 Deva Raya I ascended the Vijayanagara 
tlirone and almost immediately got himself entangled in a love affair, 
which was to open a new chapter in tlie social relations of tlie Hindus 
and the Bahmanis of the Deccan. It was brought to the notice of the 
Raya that tlie daughter of a certain goldsmith of Mudkal, Parthal 
by name, was extremely pretty and was, besides, trained in niusic, 
tlie fine aits and polite conversation. Deva Raya thereupon sent a 
Brahman to Mudkal to bring Pardial to Vijayanagara by hook or b\' 
crook, and even, if need be, by the aid of religious pretensions. But 
Partlial would have none of it and refused to proceed south. Deva 
Raya was greatly incensed and invaded the Doab with a large arni}'. 
The people of Mudkal were scared and left tlieir houses for the 
jungle, while the Bahmani governor, Faulad Kliah, made short work 
of the invaders. 

Firuz marched south in person and pursued tlie Vijayanagara 
forces right up to the M'alls of dieir city. He laid seigO to me capital, 
sent his brother to manage tlie soutlieni prowiices and despatched 
Mian Siddliu, \he sar-hauhat, to besiege Bankapur, which was soon 
captured. At last tlie Raya sued for jieace and agreed to give his 
daughter in marriage to tlie Sultan with Bankapur as her dowry, and 
to pay ten laklis of Inins, five mans of pearls, fifty elephants, and a 
thousand male and female slaves adept in the arts of reading, writ- 
ing, music and dancing. 

After the bride had been brought to tlie roi'al camp, the Sultan 
rode in state to tlie Raya’s palace at Vijayanagara, a distance of nearh' 
twenty miles. Old enmities were forgotteiV and the cavalcade marched 
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over velvet and brocade, bad been spread over ten miles of 

the route by Deva Raya’s orders. When the Sultan arrived at the 
central square of the city, he dismounted and walked on foot to the 
palace, surrounded by the nobles of Ah'/ayanagara and the relatives 
of the ruler. lie was his father»in-law’s guest for three days; after 
returning, he sent for the lovely Parthal from Mudkal and had her 
married to bis son, Hasan Klian. 

In 1417 tbe Sultan began to aspire to the hegemony of the whole 
of the eastern coast of Telingana, and allying himself with his erst- 
uhile enemy, Pedda Komali Verna of Kondavidii, marched right up 
to the fortifications of Rajamundry. But the ally proved too weak, 
and Firuz wheeled round northwards, defeated Narasimba IV of 
Orissa and carried off a large booty. It was now that the ruler of 
Vijayanagara broke his plighted word and besieged Panagal. Firuz 
was forced to collect his forces and, with the heqr of Ramaehandra 
of Dewarkonda, he put to flight a Vijayanagara army at the pass of 
Bandi. The siege of Panagal went on for two long years, till Deva 
Rava arrived in person and pul the Bahmani army to flight. The 
Dahmanis ncrc put to great straits, partly owing to the appearance 
of pestilence in their camp; and while Deva Raya was pursuing 
them, Anapota Vclama advanced and captured Modak. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that Khand Klianan drove the Vijayanagarls 
from the Raichur Doab.'t2 

Firuz was now getting very old; he appointed his son, Hasan 
Klian, hcir*apparcnt in 1416 and allowed him to lase all the para- 
phernalia of royalty. Tlircc years previously, in 1413, a great saint, 
Hazrat Gesu Daraz, had come to Gulbarga from Delhi and begun 
to attract a large number of disciples to lus place of retirement in 
the immediate vicinity of the fort on the western side. A strife 
between the erudite Sultan and the saint was inevitable and, learn- 
ed as he was, Firuz began to doubt the worth of the saint in the 
realm of scientific thought. The tension increased and the saint had 
to betake himself to a spot, where his tomb now stands, a couple of 
miles from his lhanqah. On the other band, Firuz’s brotlicr, Ahmad, 
knew the spiritual and moral influence which the saint exercised 
and strove to make himself popular with the saint’s disciples. 

This made the Sultan’s entourage jealous and they began to 
poison his ears against Ahmad. Two of the courtiers, Hoshiyar Ainul 
Mulk and Bidar Nizamul Mulk, advised the Sultan to blind Ahmad 

.42 Tlic sequence. of those events is very obscure, specially the question of the 
coiiuecUon of the campaign of Rajamundry with the Orissan war and the siege of 
VanagaL I have, to a large extend followed the order of events set dowm by Dr- 
VenhataramanavYa in Ep. Ind, 1941, 34-37. See Banerji, f/Wory of Orissa, I, 287. 
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and tlius put him out of his way. This news reached Ahmad, aud he 
stole out of the eapital with his boon companion, Klialaf Hasan of 
Basrah, and barely 400 horsemen. But he soon found himself sup- 
ported by an anny more than twent}^ tliousand strong. Khalaf 
Hasan had recourse to a ruse. In order to delude the Sultans arm}^ 
he put together four hundred oxen borrowed from the local banjaras, 
aud driving them right into tlxe enemy’s camp, he attacked the royal 
anny at the dead of night, supported by real cavalry in the rear. The 
army of Gulbarga was soon overpowered by the stampede of its 
own elephants, and the victorious Ahmad marched towards the 
capital. He was met by Firuz five miles outside the city, but there 
was no fighting as a large part of the royal army had gone over to 
Ahmad on the field. On 22 September 1422, the gates of the capital 
were flung open for Alnnad; it was a poignant scene when Firuz, 
reconciling himself to tlie changed situation, led his victorious 
brother to tlie throne-room, tied tlie sword of state to his waist, and 
helped him to take his seat on the turquoise tlirone. 

Firuz was the last of the Balimam' sovereigns of Gulbarga, for, as 
will be seen, soon after his accession Ahmad shifted his capital to 
Bidar. Firuz was one of tire most renowned potentates of tire 
Gulbarga period and his reign saw tire syntiresis of what was later 
to develop into the Deccan culture. It was perhaps due to his lack of 
foresight that he developed a quarrel with tire saint, Gesu Daraz, 
widr dire eflFects, for he should have gauged the tremendous influ- 
ence exercised by the saint over the nobles and subjects alike. It 
must, however, be added that during his reign Firuz successfully 
kept lire balance between the divergent forces which were swaying 
lire Deccan by his policy of political and social conciliation, which 
could not find an expression again for marry years to come.43 


•io Firuz reigned lor 27 years, 7 mouths aud ■ 11 da\-s. According to the solar 
calendar this uould mean from 15 November 1397 to- 22 September 1422. Fcrishla, 
Burhan and the Tabaqat-i Akbari agree about the date of his successor’s accession. 
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Ahmad (22 September 1422 — ^14 July 1436) had not been long on 
file Bahmani throne when he suffered a great shock owing to the 
death of his benefactor, Hazrat Gesu Daraz, on 1 November 1422. He 
now seriously began to lliink of the change of capital from Gulbarga 
to Bidar. Tliis change of the seat of government was really symbolic 
of the revolution which was taking place in the Bahmani state. What 
ihe shrewd Sultan ivantcd was to put the throne on a sounder pedes- 
tal than was possible in the intriguing atmosphere of Gulbarga, 
where regicides abounded and uncertainties of succession prevailed. 
It is remarkable how tlic right of primogeniture became firmly estab- 
lished at Bidar, and there was not a single instance of regicide or 
deposition till the beginning of the sixteenth century, when all had 
been lost. Apart from tins, Alimad must have weighed the salubri- 
ousness and fertility of Bidar against the sultry and arid atmosphere 
of Gulbarga, and it is this aspect whidi is exemplified in the story 
of the fo.x chasing the dog and other legends of the same calegory.2 

These and other considerations must have led Ahmad Shall to 
shift to Bidar. Many dates have been assigned to this important 
event, and range from 1423 to 1426. Tlie earlier date seems to be 
correct, as there is no reason why Ahmad should have delayed the 
change, especially when he must have been fully aware of the climatic 
excellence of Bidar, Avhich had been the metropolis of the Deccan 
before Muliammad bin Tughluq made Daulatabad one of the capitals 
of the empire. Tliis surmise is corroborated by the Tazkiralut Uuhtk 
and llie Burhan-i ilc’asir as well as by the inscription on the Solah 
Khamba mosque within the Bidar fort, which indicates that the 
mosque wss built in 1424 by Prince Muhammad, who gave his name, 

1 For the tide Shibabuddia, see tbe inscription So Eplg^ Indo’ilosL, 1031-32, 13, ' 
and Burhan, 53. 

2 Fe ri s bt a . I, 324, extols tbe beauty and tbe climatic c.xcellence of Bidar. Tlie 
famous episode of the fox chasing the dog is given by Ferishta and the MunUikStahul 
Lubab, III, 71, which is varied into the fox and tbe bare in the TazkSTatut Muiul. 
The story, strangely enough. Is repeated in the search for the site of Ahmadnagar 
later. 

As to the lime of the transfer of the capita : Ferishta and Khafi Khan are for 
530 Aor. (1427 aJ).), while Burhan, 51, is (or Hajab 827/June 1423. 

Gulbarga was the capital of the kingdom at least on 24 April 1423, the date on 
which hfakhzmai finished cop>'ing out bis work on the Arabic grammar, ilanltalus Soju 
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Muliammadabad, to tlae new capital. Burhan sa}^s that tlie king moved 
to Bidar in June 1424, and we may take this to be the definite date 
of the shifting of the capital. 

Shihabuddin Alimad began his reign by the policy of conciliating 
opponents and by appointing his benefactor, Khalaf Hasan, to the 
posts of malikut tujjar and prime minister. He also systematized tlie 
mansabdari system by granting large jagirs to military commanders 
for the upkeep of the armies under their command, and by defining 
the arrioiint of mansab of civil officers. 

After putting these and other reforms into force, the Sultan 
proceeded against Vijayanagara, as certain matters had been left 
undecided in the last reign and he felt tlie pang of a defeat at the 
hands of the soudiem neighbour. But tlie Raya of Vijayanagara sought 
the friendship of tlie Velama court, with the result that the Bahmani 
forces were worsted in Tehngana. Fortune, however, favoured Ahmad 
in tlie soudiem zone, for he was successful in crossing die Tunga- 
bhadra and forcing Bukka to fly back to his capital. The Sultan had 
a hairbreadth escape when he was surrounded by die southern 
guerillas in a bam, and had it not been for his afaeji (foreign) friends, 
he would have been done to death. The Sultan was able to march right 
up to the gates of Vijayanagai'a and did not turn his back till the 
‘arrears of tribute’ had been paid. He then proceeded toward Telingana 
in 1425 and stopped at the hill fort of Golkonda, while his general 
Khan-i Azam Abdul Latif Klian defeated Anapota Velama at Warangal. 
The Sultan entered Warangal in triumph, and before leaving Telingana 
appointed Klian-i Azam its govemor.3 

In 1426 the Sultan advanced towards Mahur and led a number of 
campaigns in that part of die country. He advanced far into die Gond- 
wana territory, reduced Ellichpur, captured Gawil and repaired the 
fort at Namala. But Mahur was not subdued and die Sultan had to 
lead a number of campaigns in the vicinity. 

What Alimad really wanted was to presei've his lilies of coiiirnuni- 
cations with central India, and it was his ambition to reduce Malwa, 
Kliandesh and even Gujarat. His first great success was attained when 
Narsingh, the chief of Kherla, requested him to declare Klierla a 
Balimani protectorate. But it was not long before Narsingh went over 
to Sultan Hushang of Malwa. Ahmad advanced nordiwards in 
1429 while Sultan Hushang also moved towards Kherla. Perhaps 
finding die enemy more powerful than himself, Ahmad had to retreat 
back into the Bahmani territory and take up a strong position there. 

3 Velugotivarivamsacali, Intf., 36; Ferishta, 322; Briggs, 406. It is probably this 
campaign to which Burhan, 58, is referring. 
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This had the desired effect, and the Maivva Sultan had to fall back, 
leaving his sons, daughters and whole of his zenana behind. Tlie 
Dahmani Sultan was chivalrous enough to order that they should be 
escorted back across the border. He now pardoned Narsingh, declared 
Klierla a Balimani protectorate, and made Mahur the northern outpost 
of the Deccan.** 

Tlie MaUva campaign and its hardships made Ahmad Shah 
reorient his policy with regard to at least one of the neighbouring 
states, Khandesh; and it was about this time that Prince Alauddin 
of the Deccan was married to Princess Agha Zainab, daughter of 
Nasir Kiran Fatuqi, ruler of Khandesh. 

After a short campaign against the dacoits and rebels of Konkan, 
which was successfully undertaken, the Bahmani Sultan was dragged 
into a quarrel between Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, one of the most 
eminent of Gujarati monarchs, and Hushang Shah of Malwa. Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani opposed the pretensions of the Sultan of Gujarat, and 
tire Dahmani army advanced right up to Nandurbar and Sultanpur. 
It was, however, routed at the battle of Nandurbar and again at the 
Manek Pass. Ahmad then ordered his troops to make a flanking 
movement to Mahim, near Bombay, which was occupied. The 
Gujarati force, in its turn, occupied the Bahmani tONvn of Thana; 
and Khalaf Hasan, who had subdued Mahim, bad to retreat to 
Bombay. Owing to an urgent call for help from him. the Sultan sent 
his son, Prince Muhammad, with a large army to Bombay. But as 
ill-luck would have it, there arose a rift between the two sections of 
the Bahmani forces, the Dakhini and the Afaqi, and the former 
decided to non-cooperale \vith the commandcr-in-chief. Defeat was 
jncvnlable; and the Gujaratis cut to pieces practically the whole of 
the Bahmani army, canying off a l>uge amount of bootv. Tlic 
Bahmani Sultan, now hurried to tlic west himself, wliile Ahmad Shah 
of Gujarat also marched southwards. The two armies met on the 
banks of tlie Tapti, but after a few skirmishes both monarchs decided 
to enter into a treaty at the town of Beul. This treaty is important 
as peace between itie Dcccan and Gujarat was maintained as an 
article of faith by both states for a whole cenlury.5 

All this could not add to prestige of the Deccan, and advantage 

4 This is what can be gleaned from the diiFerent, and sometimes contradictory'! 
accounts of the campaign given by our anlhorities, e.g. Burhan, 58.60; Ferishta, 
I. 321-^. 

5 The Konkan and the Bombay campaigns: Ferishta, II, 188. I, 327; Burftan, 
66-67; Commissariat, llbtory of Cufontf, 89. There are certain differences behvecn 
the description of these campaigns in Ferishta and Burluin, but the latter is fuller 
and more convincing. 
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of the weakness of the government of Muhammadabad-Bidar was 
taken by the chiefs of Tehngana, Rajamuridry had already been lost,- 
now tlie Velamas declared their independence and the old Sultan 
bad to move eastwards in person. He forced Singa III of Warangal 
to pay him tribute and jnaclicalh- pacified the whole countr}', 
Ihougli llie recalcitrant chiefs were left in possession of their estates. 

It was not long after his return tlial the king died on 14 July 
]4'36, after a short illness.6 His reign was a landmark in tlie history 
of the Balimanis, for it was he who, by appointing his eldest son, 
Zafar Klian, as his heir, established the rule of primogeniture and 
tlms made the foundation of the state stronger than before, Ilis 
reign was also noted for justice and fair play and he was chivalrous 
to his enemies almost to a fault. He was pious and God-fearing, He 
is even now regarded as a saint in the Deccan, while his capital, 
Muhammadabad-Bidar, became the rendezvous of scholars from 
Iran, Iraq and Arabia. But this, unfortunately, led even to a greater 
cleavage between tlie new immigrants or the afaqis and the old 
settlers, now called the Daldiinis, which had serious repercussions 
not- long after. On the otlier hand tlie policy of marriage with Hindu 
ladies, which tlie Sultan encouraged by his own example, had a 
direct bearing on tlie general life of the people as well as in arts 
and architecture. 

ALAUDDlN AHMAD II 

The change that had been brought about in the stnicture of the 
kingdom by die late king led to the peaceful accession of the new 
monarch, a unique phenomenon in the Bahmani state. 

Alauddin (14 July 14-36 — 4 March 14-58) had to lead a series 
of campaigns not only against the empire- of Vijayanagara but; also 
against Kliandesh. The ^^jayanagara campaign was necessitated by 
the usual non-payment of tribute, which had been in arrears for five 
years, as well as by tlie fact that Deva Raya II had vTongly seized 
Anegundi on die south-western bank of die Tungabhadra.7 This was ■ 
in 1436, diat is die year of the Sultan’s accession; and he sent his 
brodier, Muhammad, to demand the tribute by force, which was 
realised fordiwith. But now die enemies of the dynasty instigated 
die young prince to demand half the kingdom from Alauddin Alimad 

6 The date on Ahmad’s- sepulchre is 29 Zil Hij 839/14 July 1426. The name, 
Ahmad, is found in Abdur Razzaq’s Mallaus Sa'dain and corroborated by coins. See 
Speight, Coins of the Bahmani Kings, Islamic Culture, 193o, 291, 296, 297; Sahhavi s 
Dauul Lami, X, 144. The name is also found in a door-way at Naubad, a suburb of 
Bidar, Epig. Indo-Mosl., 1935-36, 35. 

7 See Sewell and Aiyangar, Hist. Inscr. of Southern India, 218. 
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and to put tbe royal crown on his own bead. Muhammad actually 
captured Raichur, Mudkal and Kaldruc, and the Sultan had to move 
to the south in person to face his brotner. Muhammad was defeated 
but pardoned and given the jagir of Uajachal.8 same way the 

prime minister, Dilawar Khan, was successful in the campaign led 
by him in 1436 against tlie ruler of Sangarneshwar. lie brought back 
the Rai’s pretty and accomplished daughter with him, and the Sultan 
married her in the proper style and gave her the title of Queen Zeha 
Chakra or ‘Beautiful of Face*. 

This marriage had an acute repercussion on the international 
politics of the Deccan, for the pretty daughter of Sangarneshwar 
began to exercise a decided influence on her royal husband, and this 
led to the jealousy of the senior queen, Agha Zainab, daughter of 
Nasir Khan Faruqi, the ruler of Khandesh. She complained of her 
maltreatment to her father, who invaded Rcrar with the active help 
of the Sultan of Gujarat and the Rai of Gondwana. Tlie confederates 
were successful at the beginning and the Bahmani commander of 
the Berar forces was shut up In the fortress of Namala, while Nasir 
Khan had his KJiutbah read in the principal mosques of the province. 

At Bidar there was an acute party rivalry between tlic Dakhinls 
(Oldcomers) and Uie Afaqis (Newcomers) and the former were laying 
the blame of the debacle of Mahtm on the shoulders of the Afaqis. It 
was evident that only one of these two groups could be entrusted to 
undertake tlie arduous work of clearing J3erar of tlie Khandeshls, 
and the Sultan decided that it should Ire the Newcomers who should 
go up norlli with Malikut Tujjar Khalaf Hasan as their leader. 
Khalaf Hasan joined battle with Uie ruler of Kliandesh at tlie 
Ronkber Ghat, where he defeated Nasir Khan and pursued lutn 
right up to his capital, Burhanpur. Hearing, however, of the 
approach of the army of Gujarat, he wheeled round to baling, where 
he completely routed the ^andesb army. The Sultan was greatly 
elated at this splendid success and decreed that on all occasions of 
stale the Newcomers or Afaqis should be placed on the Sultan’s right 
and the Oldcomers or Dakhinis on his left. 

It was about this lime, in 1442-43, that Deva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagara set his seal on the reform of his army arid enlisted thousands 
of Muslims in his armed forces, erected a mosque at the capital for 
placating them and actually ordered a copy of the Quran to be 
placed near his throne so that the Muslims may be able to bow 
before the Holy Book. Feeling strong enough, the Raya crossed the 

8 King tins read TUiebur* in his abridged translation of the BurJian, but the 
Burltan, 73, b clear about lUJacbaL 
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Tungabliadra next year, marched right across the Raichur Doab, 
captured Mudkal, and had Nnsratabad-Sagar and Bijapur plundered. 

The Sultan was greatly worried and marched southwards in 
person. Klialaf Hasan forced the Raya’s son to raise the siege of 
Raichur, while the Sultan engaged in a fierce battle with the Raya 
at Mudkal and defeated him completely. The campaign ended in the 
payment of all arrears of tribute on the part of the Ra\’a and a pro- 
mise by the Sultan that he would never cross the Tungabhadi'a again. 

^Ve now come to one of the .saddest episodes in the history of 
the Deccan, the Chakan affair. The western coastal principalities 
vvere very restive and were systematically breaking the peace; so in 
1447 Sultan Alauddin Ahmad ordered the gallant Malikut Tujjar 
Khalaf Hasan to proceed westwards. Khalaf Hasan made Chakan 
his headquarters. He thought his hands were strengtliened by the 
conversion of die powerful local chief, Shankar Rao Shirke, who pro- 
mised to pay an annual tribute and offered to show the Bahmani 
army the way to Sangameshwaf. But it was not long before the 
treacherous Shirke played false. While one night Klialaf Hasan was 
laid up with dysentary and the army was resting after a particularly 
toilsome da)% the Bahmani forces were surrounded and fhe Bahmani 
general as well as the flower of his army were cut to pieces. 

The Dakhinis, almost all of them, had kept back; and perhaps in, 
order to save thdr necks from the fury of the Sultan, tliey sent word 
to Bidar that the Afaqis had been foolish enough to be led into the 
jungle by the enemy, hinting at the same time tliat tliey perhaps 
wished to give themselves up to' the Hindus. The Sultan is reported 
to have been dead drunk when this information reached him, and 
he immediately issued an order for the destruction of the remnant 
of the Afaqis, who had shut themselves up at Chakan. This order 
was enough for the Dakhini party, which had not taken part in the 
attempted march towards Sangameshwar; it now lured the rump of 
the Afaqis into a trap and did them to death. But an Afaqi, Qasim 
Beg Safshikan, and a few of his friends escaped and carried the sad 
tale to Bidar. The Sultan, pusillanimous as he was, now ordered the 
prorriotion of tlie Newcomers, gave the title of Malikut Tujjar to 
Qasim Beg, deposed the Oldcomers from all posts of honour and 
responsibility and had many of them beheaded. 

The last few years of the Sultan were taken up by the rebellion 
of his brother-in-law, Jalal Khan, who proclaimed himself Sultan at 
Nalgonda, while, Jalal’s son, Sikartdar, hurried to Mahur to seek help 
from Mahmud Khaiji, who was now ruler of Malwa. Mahmud, who 
was one of the most ambitious monarchs of the centur>', allied- him- 
self with Mubarak Khan of Khandesh and crossed the Mahur 
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frontier in 1456. The whole situation had l)een brought about by the 
false rumour that the Bahmani Sultan was dead; and when Mahmud 
discovered that this was not true, he retreated home. 

It is at this juncture that we hear for the first time of Mahmud 
Gawan, a Newcomer or Afaqi, who was destined to prove himself to 
be one of the most brilliant personages of Deccan history. Mahmud 
Gawan was put at the head of the force, which was to oppose the 
pretender at Nalgonda. Jalal and Sikandar knew that their cause 
was now hopeless and laid down their arms; and great credit is due 
to the Sultan, who gave them full amnesty at the intercession of 
Mahmud Gawan, and even restored the Nalgonda jagir to Jala! 
Khan. 

In spile of this full dress insutreclion in the heart of Telingana, 
we find some of the Beddi chiefs, like Linga II, siding with the 
Sultan, although others became restive and the great rock fortress of 
Bhongir had to be reconquered-^ Further east, J^pileshwar Cajapali 
of Orissa was holding Vijayawada and Kondapalli in 1455, and seems 
to have extended his sway as far south as Kanchi. Tliere were a num- 
ber of skirmishes between the Gajapati and the Bahmani armies, in 
which the Bahmani forces seem to nave been worsted.!® 

The Sultan died on 4 March 1438, after suffering from a malig- 
nant wound in his shiu. He had some fine humane qualities, as is 
evidenced by his treatment of his rebel brother, Muhammad, and 
his brother-in-law, the rebel Jalal Khan. He left no stone unturned to 
enforce the letter of the law at the beginning of his reign, although 
he seems to have become weak-minded and capricious later, as is 
evidenced by the massacres and counter-massacres following the 
Chakan affair. In spile of his comparatively loose life, he was energe- 
tic enough to take an active and strenuous part iri the Nalgonda and 
-\Iahur campaigns, and it was partly his indifference to his health in 
the campaigns which precipitated liis death. 

II U M A y V N S II A H 

The late king had appointed bis eldest son, Humaviin, heir to the 
throne in his life-time. Humayun (4 March 1458 — 1 September 1461) 
was hareh of temper, and some amirs, mostly Newcomers, conspired 
to put his younger brother, Hasan Khan, on the’ throne. But the 
intrepid Humajiin marched ri^t up to the throne-room at the 

9 Vdugotlzaritam^acali. Intr., 39; FerishU. 338. 

10 An inscripUoa on tlie great temple of Puri, dated 12 April 1450, mentions the 
victory of the Gaj'apati over 7>IaliI:a Pailsa' (Alalilc Padshali), ]ASB, 1893, 90. It is 
probably this which Dr. Veniataraman^'a reads as ‘Malik Poplaj^na’, whom he 
considOT a local chief; see Vrfug., Intr., 35. 
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palace with just eighty of his followers and, unsealing Hasan, put 
himself on the throne (3 April 1458). 

Immediately on his accession, he appointed Mahmud Gawan the 
chief minister of the kingdom and presented him with robes of 
honour befitting the occasion. He was also appointed Maliloit Tujjar, 
governor of Bijapur and tcaJdl-i sultanat. He was even considerate 
about his cousin, the erstwhile rebel, Sikandar; but Sikandar wanted 
to try his luck again, and egged on by his father, tlie jagirdar of 
Nalgonda, he again rose in arms against the king. The king heard 
of the rebellion when Sikandar was actually on the march against 
the great fortress of Golkonda, and immediately proceeded west- 
wards.'Even now the king was veiy forbearing and offered to forgi\'e 
Sikandar’s faults; but Sikandar wanted nothing less than the partition 
of the kingdom and Humayun had to fight it out. The two armies 
were engaged the whole day in a deadly battle and Sikandar was 
witliin an ace of victory, when Mahmud Gawan and Kliwafa-i Jahan 
Turk joined the Sultan; the expected victoiy of the rebels tlien 
turned into a defeat and Sikandar was slain. The humane character 
of tlie earlier part of Humayun’s reign is proved by the fact that 
when Jalal begged the Sultan to spare his life, the king pardoned his 
treason and was content with simply imprisoning him. 

During this campaign Linga, ruler of the Velamas, had sided 
with the rebels; so the Sultan resolved to reduce his principality. 
Dewarkonda was besieged by Khwaja-i Jahan Turk and Mahmud 
Gawan; and Linga was forced to approach the ambitious Kapilesh- 
war of Orissa for help in return for the payment of a tribute. 
Kapileshwar sent Hamvira (or Hamir) to Dewarkonda, and on his 
approach Linga sallied out of the fortress and surrounded the Bahmani 
army. Hamvira wheeled round and captured Warangal on 22 Febnian/ 
1460, while Linga marched to Rajachal, captured it and made it his 
capital.il 

Humajom hurried to the scene in person, but was not in time to 
avert a defeat. While away from_ the capital, he heard that Yusuf 
Turk had released Hasan Khan, Habibullah and many others, who 
had been implicated in the plot at the beginning of his reign. The 
Sultan left Mahmud Gawan in charge of the affairs of Telingana and 
left for the capital where he arrived in March 1460. Hasan escaped 
to Bir, where he proclaimed himself Sultan and appointed HaSib- 
ullah his prime minister and Yu-suf Turk his cominander-in-chief. 

11 Kapileshwar was Victorious over Gulbarga’: S. K. Aiyangar, A liltlc hnown 
Chapter of Vijatjanagar Hvdortj, 9; Wars (rf Vijayanagar against KaUnga Desa, 
Kalinga Desa Charitra, 360-61; Bancrji, Histonj of Orissa, I. 292-93. Date of capture 
of Warangal, Rep. Hyderabad Arch, Dept., 1344, F. 29. 
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He was, however, defeated by the rc^al army, and ultimately cap- 
tured by the vice-governor of Bijapur and brought in chains to 
Bidar, where he and his party arrived in June 1460. Humayun seems 
not only to have lost all patience but to have became insane owing 
to his hatred. He ordered Hasan to be thrown to hungry tigers and 
punished his adherents with great barbarity. The sad episode ended 
with the promotion of some Dakhini converts to high offices, one of 
whom was Malik Hasan Dahri, the progenitor of the Nizam Shahis 
of Ahmadnagar. 

Humayun died on 1 September 1461. He is one of the enigmas of 
the history of the Deccan and is painted in the blackest colours by 
Ferishla. Burhan is more moderate in tone and states that people 
were so tired of Humayun that they rejoiced at his death.I2 But we 
must remember that during (he three and a half years of his reign 
there was not a single campaign of aggression against his neighbours, 
which shows that he believed in the consolidation of his Idngdom 
rather than in tlie extension of its boundaries. In spite of the high 
ideals which run through the address he delivered on his accession, w 
his reign was marred by continuous rebellions. He showed a remark- 
able sense of forbearance and mercy right up to the middle of 1460, 
and all the cruelties attributed to lilm occurred during the last 
fourteen months of his reign. Time and again we find him forgiving 
almost to a fault; and it was only when the. parly of Newcomers 
tried to reinstal the fugitive Hasan Klian on the throne that he gave 
vent to his cruel propensities. All compromises had proved of no 
avail, and the Sultan had to enter into another life and death strug- 
gle with his brother. His policy of holding the balance even between 
the Oldcomers and the Newcomers had been shattered for the time- 
being owing to the machinations of the extremists and the New- 
comers. Tile exaggerated accounts given by Ferishla and others, who 
were Ncivcomcrs themselves, have caused him to be dubbed ‘the 
cruel’ {zolim) so much so that the destruction of his tomb at Bidar 
by lightning is believed to have born a Divine punishment for his 
cruel acts.!** 

While Ferishla condemns ever)' act of Humayun as cruel, llie 
Sultan’s own minister, Mahmud Gawan, whose conduct and charac- 
ter were above board, praises him beyond measure, calls him the 
‘flower of the royal garden' and appen*ds an ode of 38 lines to one of 
his letlers.15 If we had nothing else in our possession, the dicta of a 

12 Durhm, 95, where he quotes a dwronogram composed by Nariri. 

13 For this address, see Burhan, 89. 

14 The tomb was destroyed by lightning in 1882. 

15 Rhjazul Itvha, f. 217, 
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statesman of Mahmud Gawan’s integrity and character would be 
enough to remove to a large extent the horrid mask which has been 
put over Huma^um’s face. Thus both 'from the recorded occuiTences 
of his reign as well as from other sources, we have to come to the 
conclusion that Humayun was a niler of the ordinary Bahmani hqie; 
he was, at the same time, a strict disciplinarian intent on maintaining 
a balance between all sections of tlie people while trying to keep the 
peace as far as possible. But internal turmoils prevented the e.xecution 
of all the praiseworthy projects of his life and, thanks to the intense 
propaganda carried on against him, they have even blackened his 
reputation after his death. 

THE REGENCY 

Hurriayun was succeeded by his son, Ahmad Klian, as Nizanlud- 
din Ahmad III at the age of eight.16 The late Sultan had nominated 
a council of regency (which continued from 4 September 1461 to 
30 July 1463) consisting of Kl\waja-i Jahan Turk, Mahmud Gawan and 
the dowager queen, Makhduma-i Jahan Nargis Begam, who presided 
over the council and had a casting vote. Nargis Begam is one of the 
most astute figures of Deccan history, and it was she who really held 
sway over the affairs of the country during the short reign of 
Ahmad III. 

The Triumvirate began by granting a general amnesty to all 
political prisoners, and by appointing to service those who were 
eminent in the field of learning but were not already in the employ of 
the state. But this policy of compromise was of no avail; and murmurs 
of discontent were audible, due partly to the fact that while the Afaqis 
(Newcomers) did not want to pursue the policy of compromise 
initiated by Mahmud Gawan, the Dakliinis (Oldcomers) did not wish 
to see an Afaqi at the helm of affairs, while there was a boy on the 
throne. 

0)1 the inter-state plane, the neighbours of the Bahmanis wanted 
to take advantage of a boy being on the throne; and Kapileshwar of 
Orissa was audacious enough to advance to within ten miles of 
Bidar and demand tiibute from the youthful Sultan. The queen sent 
Shah Muhibbulah to lead the Bahmani army against the aggressor, 
who was defeated in a pitched battle and forced to pay an indemnity 
of five lakhs of silver tankasX^ 

16 His full name, Nizamuddin Ahmad, is mentioned in the Riaztil Inahn, XIX, 
f. 52b — Mahmud Gawan’s letter to ShaiJch Daud of Malwa. Tin's is fully corroborat- 
ed by numismatic evidence, Speight, Islamic Culture, 299. 

17 Banerji (I, 296) disbelieves in the defeat of the Orissan army but gives no 
reasons. He deduces from the epithet 'Conqueror of Gulbarga’, used in the Jagannath 
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The next to invade the Deccan was the inveterate enemy of the 
Bahmanis, Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa. Mahmud was egged on 
in his enterprise by certain traitors of the Deccan, like Nizamul 
Mulk, who had fled to his court. With Mahmud Khalji were allied 
Kapileshwar of Orissa, who had just been humiliated almost under 
the walls of Bidar itself, and the ruler of Khandesh. In 1462 the con- 
federate army crossed into the Deccan and came within thirty-two 
miles of the capital. The youthful Sultan took a personal interest in 
the mobilization of his troops and marched to meet the aggressor 
accompanied by Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja-i Jahan Turk and other 
nobles of eminence. Mahmud Gawan s policy of compromise was 
already bearing fruit and, in marked difference to what had happened 
at Chakan, the army of the Deccan was now composed of both 
the great factions of the kingdom, the Afaqis and the Dakhinis. 
The two armies met near the great fort of Qandhar and the day 
seemed to have ended in favour of the Bahmanis, when mving to 
unfortunate accident one of the elephants in the Bahmani army 
turned back and stampeded. The attendant of the bc^-king, Sikandar 
Khan, greatly alarmed for his safely, removed him from his horse 
and hurried him back to Bidar. On seeing the royal mount without 
the boy-king, the whole army turned back. Mahmud Gawan, 
Khwaja-i Jahan and the rest came to Bidar, utterly slrocked at what 
had happened, and were pursued by Mahmud J^aljl, who was as 
surprised at the turn of event as any one else. 

Seeing that Bidar was in grave danger, the council of regency 
placed the capital in charge of Nfallu Khan Dakhinf and moved the 
court to Firuznbad near Gulbarga. In the meantime Mahmud Khalji 
took possession of the rich provinces of Bcrar,‘ Bir and Daiilalabad, 
advanced to Bidar itself and laid siege to the citadel. At this critical 
juncture the queen and Mahmud Gawan gave a new orientation to 
the foreign policy of the Deccan by inviting Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujarat for help. Although Mahmud w’as himself young and had 
been on the throne only a fe\v years, he responded to the call and 
moved rapidly to the south with a large army. 

The sudden appearance of the. new ally of the Deccan complete- 
ly upset the plans of the Khalji king. Mahmud Gawan marched to 
relieve Bidar, which had been gallantly held by Mallu Khan, while 
the queen ordered Khwaja-i Jahan to join hands with these forces. 
Hemmed in on three sides, Mahmud Khalji had no altemalu’e but 

inscription, that the Gajapatl sctuaHy conquered Gulbarga. while as a matter of fact 
the Bahmani kingdom was indifferenUy called the kingdom of Bidar and the Vingdom 
of Gulbarga right tip to the end. 
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to turn back; and he hurried honie l)y wa)’ of friendly Khandesh, 
hotly pursued by Kliwaja-i Jahan. 

In spite of this ignominious defeat, Mahmud Khalji reappeared 
the next year, 1463, with a huge army and marched right up to 
Fathabad. But when he came to know that his namesake of Gujarat 
was on the move to help the Deccan, he retraced his steps home. 

Ahmad died suddenly on the night of his marriage on 30 July 
1463, and was succeeded by his younger brother, Muhammad Khan, 
as Shamsuddin Muhamniad III. 

THE AGE OF MAHMUD GAWAN AND 
MUHAMMAD SHAH ‘laSHKARi’ 

It was not long after the accession of the new Sultan that 
Kliwaja-i Jahan Turk was murdered in open court. He had made 
himself unpopular with the old nobility by replacing it with a new 
nobility, witli the queen by imprisoning Sikandar ^an, who had 
risked bringing Ahmad III away from the battle-field of Qandhar, 
and with the populace by his high-handed demeanour, with the 
result that no one shed any tears when he was removed at the 
instance of the dowager queen herself. There had been a remarkable 
unity of action on the part of the three members of the council 
since Huma}am’s death, and had it not been for the rift brought 
about by Kliwaja-i Jahan Turk,, the experiment of the council might 
have continued.* 

The murder of Khwaja-i Jahan Turk alrriost .coincided with the 
marriage of Sultan Shamsuddin Muliammad in 1464 and was fol- 
lowed by the retirement of the dowager queen from active politics. 
The scene was now laid for the fonrial investiture of Mahmud 
Gawan as the prime minister of the state, and the title of Khwaja-i 
Jahan was transferred to him, the title by which he is best known to 
the posterity. The premiership of Khwaja-i Jahan Mahmud Gawan 
saw the Bahmani state attain a height unequalled in the whole of its 
history. Apart from the purely cultural aspects of his term of office, 
the frontiers were made secure by the final annexation of the Konkan 
territory as' far as Goa and the annexation of tlie Godavari-Knshna 
Doab, so tliat the drearti of the founder of tlie state partly came true 
and the realm extended from sea to sea for the first time. 

The opening years of the new Sultan’s reign saw a recrudescence 
of fighting on the Malwa front'. The fray' began with the claim of 
Mahmud Khalji to Mahur and Ellichpur; and, forestalling his actions, 
Muhamrriad Shah sent Malik Yusuf Turk, sumamed Nizamul Mulk, 
af^ainst him to settle matters once for all, and ordered .Mahmud 
G^iwan to wheel round to die Khandesh border, while the aid of 
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Gujarat was also solicited. Nizamul Mulk was successful In reducing 
Kherla, the chief of which place had begged the Malwa Sultan for 
help but was treacherously murdered. Mahmud Khalji, thereupon, 
hurried towards Kherla, but when he heard of the presence of 
Khwaja-i Jahan at Fathabad, he retraced his steps to his capital. We 
have accounts of the lengthy pourparlers between Malwa and the 
Deccan, which give us an insight into the diplomatic procedure of 
the middle ages, is After an exchange of envoys Irearing autograph 
letters from the sovereigns of Malwa and the Deccan, a treaty of 
peace and friendship was signed by the plenipotentiaries and sealed 
by the learned and the pious men of the court at Shadiabad-Mandu 
under which Kherla was given to Malwa and Berar was retained by 
the Bahmanis. This settlement led to feelings of mutual respect and 
was maintained till the end of the Bahmani slate. 

On the eastern frontier the last years of Kapileshwar of Orissa 
were marred by his defeat at the hands of a unique co.'ilition be- 
tween the Bahmani and the Vijm-anagara states.19 Kapileshwar's 
death was followed by a squabble tor the throne of Jajnagar and the 
usuqjjation of the gaadi by a Brahman, Mangal Rat, resulting in the 
appeal to Sultan Nfuhammad Shah on the part of the rightful 
claimant, Ham^’ira, who was probably the same person who had 
allied himself with the enemies of the Bahmani kingdom only a fe\v 
years before. On Mahmud Gawan's special recommendation, the 
Sultan ordered Malik Hasan Bahri to lead the Bahmani forces, and 
he succeeded in compelling the usurper to quit Orissa and in setting 
up Ilamvira on the Orissa throne with the title of Purushottama.2<^ 
Not content with this, Malik Hasan went further and conquered 

18 We find a Vi'vid description of these negollalions ia Mahmud Gawan’s lelten 
e.g„ Riyax, lAXV. XLX. LXXVH, LXX.W, etc. 

19 Baneiji, Hittory of Orissa, I, 307, read with Aiyangar Sources of Vijaijanagpr 

History, 90-102. “ 

20 Burhan, 117; *The dead Oriya’ could only have been Kapileshwar, as his 
immediate successor, Purushottama, reigned up to 1497; See Baneiji, I, M5. 
reasons best known to Baaeiji, he dow not bebeve that A/ybammad 5bah, then a 
young man of eighteen, could have taken enough interest in the affairs of far oS 
Orissa. He further says that Mangal Bai's usurpation is a myth, although on page 321 
reference is made fo a stone slab where FUrushoftama is styled as Hamvira. The 

of succession in Orissa Is also proved by an Orissan tradition mentioned by Banerji 
that Purushottama was not the eldest but the second son of Kapileshwar. Thus Burhan 
seems to be correct in point of date, and I have followed it in my sequence of 
events. As regards the dale of Purushottama’s accession also, Buihan’s date 875 a«- 
{1479-71) seems correct In comparison with 1466, which would put Muhammad's 
march to Kanchi In Purushottama’s time, whids is most unlikely. There is further an 
Inscription at Riri, dated 4 April 1470, )-ear of Purushottama’s accession; fBASB, 
1893, 91-92. 
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Rajamuiidry and Kondavidu. On his return lie was greath' honoured 
by tlie king and given the titio of Nizainul Mulk. 

It was now tlie turn of the western frontier to be brought under 
control; and this was even more urgent as tlie local chiefs, such as 
those of Kliclna and Sangameshwar, were in the habit of intercepting 
Muslim trading vessels plying in tlie Ai'abian Sea and robbing the pil- 
grims on the way to Mecca and the holy places of Islam. More recently 
these chiefs had gathered together three hundred sailing vessels and 
were wa}daying travellers by sea. The country' was so difBcult to cross 
that a series of campaigns had to be undertaken before it could be 
pacified. 

The first campafgn, that against Hubli, was undertaken by the 
Sultan himself, most probably in oidcr to protect the southern flank 
of the Bahmani arm}' during die next phase. The second campaign was 
undertaken in 1469 by Mahmud Gawan, and it had far-reaching 
results. He proceeded to Kolhapur and made it his headquarters. He 
summoned forces from all round the vicinity, Dabul, Karhad, Junair, 
Chakan, Chaul, Wai and Man, but as the cai'ah}' was of no avail in 
the thick jungles which lay on the way, he sent it back. The enemy, 
on seeing this huge concourse, resorted to guej-illa warfare, which went 
on till the rains set in and the Khwaja had to retire to his thatched 
camp at Kolhapur. 

Towards the end of the rainy season, Mahmud Gawan marched 
to the great fort of Raingarh, which surrendered on 9 July 1470, and 
thence to Machal, which had to be captured by sheer force of arms, 
and from tliere to Khelna which was subdued on 14 Jauuar}' 1471. 

The Kliwaja was now face to face with Jakhurai of Sangameshwar, 
whose hilly countiy was studded with forts.21 Before proceeding 
further Mahmud Gawan wrote to the capital for further reinforce- 
ments; but the part}’ opposed to him there had taken ad^'antagc of 
his prolonged absence and had begun to poison tlie Sultan’s mind 
against him, with the result that no I’einforcements were sent to him 
and he was greatly handicapped.22 Still he did not turn his back. 
Before the rains set in he had captured Bul^^'ara, Miriad and Nagar; 
and when the weather had cleared, he marched on to the great fm t 
of Sangameshwar itself, which opened its gates on 13 December 1471 
while the Rai submitted on the following da}’.25 But this was not the 
end, for Kliwaja Gawan boldly went fonvard to Goa 'with the tigers 
of Arabia and tlie lions of Persia’, sending 120 boats b}' w'ay of the 

21 We find great details of these campaigns with specifications of dates in the 
Khwaja’s letters; Riijaz, XLV, XXVIII, LXXW, XX.XVin, XIII, XLVII, etc. 

22 Ibid., XUV, XLVII. 

23 Ibid., XXIX. 
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sea; and that great fort was captured without loss of blood and annexed 
to the kingdom of the Deccan on 1 February 1472.24 Having accom- 
plished his purpose the Kliwaja left Goa on 10 April 1472, and reached 
the capital on 19 May of the same year with huge spoils of war. lie 
was icccivcd by the Sultan in right royal manner, while the dowager 
queen addressed him as her own brother and actually appeared 
unveiled before him. 

In the north-west Yusuf Add led die Bahmani armies against the 
chiefs of Virakhera and Antur, who were intriguing against the centre. 
He succeeded in suppressing the spirit of revolt and was given Vira- 
kliera as a jngir by the Sultan. When he returned to Bidar, he was 
received by the Sultan with great eclat. But the west still continued 
to be restive, and the moment Mahmud Gawan’s back was turned in 
1472, Parketa, the chief of Belgam, rose at the instigation of the ruler 
of Vijayanagara and besieged Goa. The Khwaja, thereupon, begged the 
king to allow him to go, but the machinations of his enemies against 
his power and prestige had already gone too far; the Sultan decided 
to lead his troops in person and left his capital on 15 March 1473. On 
reaching Belgam he found that Parketa was well entrenched, behind 
the wans of the great redoubt guarding the town, and history was 
made when Yusuf Add and Fathullah Imadul Mulk breached the 
walls of the fort by firing mines dug under them. Tlic Sultan himself 
led the assault, the fort was reduced, and Parketa was pardoned and 
made an amir of the kingdom. It was on this occasion that the Sultan 
adopted the title of Lashkari or ‘Warrior' at the petition of Mahmud 
Gawan. Almost immediately after these great events a gloom was cast 
on the court circles by the death of Malmduma-i Jahan, the dowager 
queen and the benefactress of the Khwaja. 

As has been noticed above, the boundaries of the Bahmani kingdom 
now touched the Bay of Bengal in the cast and the Arabian Sea in the 
west, and it was time to reform the administration which had remained 
static since the days of Muhammad I. Mahmud Gawan was fully alive 
to the needs of the moment and foresaw a great danger in the enlarged 
outlying provinces. So in order to curb the power of the provincial 
governors, he redivided the kingdom into eight instead of four gover- 
norships, and brought certain tracts in 'each province directly under 
the rule of the Sultan as a royal domain. He also made the qiladof^^ 
of the forts of all provinces, except one, dircctiv responsible to the 
centre, and made the jagirdars accountable to the Sultan regarding 

24 The date is the result of n»> calculations on the basis of the Iclfers contained 
in the Ulyaz, especially XX.XIII. Seudl and Af>angar, Ilhtorlcal Imcriptioni of South 
India, say that the port was conquered as early as 1470, but this stands disproved 
by the actual date before us. 
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the revenue of tlieir jagirs, which were earmarked for the payment of 
local levies. Moreover, he had the whole land measured and a record 
of rights set up, thus anticipating Raja Todar Mai’s reforms by a 
century. Further, acting according to the pohcy of concihation, wliich 
had been the Khwaja’s 'watchword aU along, he appointed an equal 
number of Dakhinis and Afaqis to the new governorships, retaining 
the chai’ge of Bijapur for himself. 

About 1475 news arrived from Telingana that the officials of 
Kondavidu had been helping the subjects, who had risen in revolt, and 
had invited Punishottama of Orissa to help tliem. The levy of the 
rebels joined hands with tlie Orissa army and crossed the border, forc- 
ing Nizamul Mulk to retreat to Wazirabad; biit owing to tlie approach 
of the Sultan, the Orissa army had to retreat to Kondavidu. The Sultan 
left Mahmud Gawan and the Crown Prince, Mahmud, at Rajamundry 
and defeated Purushottama on the banks of tlie Godav'ari. In 1478 tlie 
Sultan led an e.xpedition into the very heart of Orissa and forced the 
Rai to lay down his arms and make costly presents, which included a 
large number of elephants. At the close of tlie campaign, the Sultan 
adopted the title of Ghazi or ‘Hero’. Another milestone in the pro- 
gressive greatness of Bahmani state was reached when the ruler of 
Khandesh, Adil Khan II, paid a complimentaiy visit to Muhamnlad- 
abad-Bidar. As we find that about this time tlie Bahmani coins were 
current in Khandesh and tlie Bahmani Sultan was mentioned in the 
Friday prayers there, we may take it that Kliandesh had become, in a 
way, a protectorate of the Bahmanis.23 

But Kondavidu was again restive, and in 1480 the army mutinied, 
joining hands with the population, which allied itself with Saluva 
Narasimha, the virtual ruler of Vijayanagara. The Sultan, therefore, 
again proceeded east-wards in November 1480, and forced the garrison 
of Kondavidu to lay down tlieir arms. Kondavidu was now given over 
as a jagir to Nizamul Mulk. 

Next came the turn of Saluva Narasimha; the Sultan proceeded 
due south as far as Nellore, pursuing Narasimha, who took to flight 
at the royal approach.26 At last he had to lay dowm his arms uncondi- 
tionally and sent the Sultan costly presents in the form of money, 
jewellery and elephants. From Nellore Muhammad marched as far 
south as Kanchi, where he arrived on 12 March 1481. The stronghold 
of Kanchi was reduced, and tliis was tlie southernmost point ever 
reached by the Balimani arms. 

25 Burhan, 134. 

26 Ibid., 136. Both Sewell and Dr. Aiyangar seem to have wrongly identified 
‘Nohvarah’ W'itli Malur in the Mysore state. See Venhataramanayya, Muhammad Shah 
Lashhans Expedition against Kanchi, K. Aiyangar Volume, 1940, 307. 
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Wc have reached the zenith of the Bahmani power, and strange 
as it may seem, its nadir was soon to arrive. Before proceeding south, 
the Sultan had appointed Nizamul Mu!k governor of the newly- 
created province of Rajamundry; but Nizamul Mulk did not relish tlxe 
appointment as he wished to govern the whole of Tclingana. Much 
to the dislike of Mahmud Gawan, he was, allowed to appoint his son, 
Malik Ahmad, who had married an inmate of the royal liaram, to act 
for him while he accompanied the Sultan to Kanchi. The old amirs, 
who haled the bisection of the governorships and a decrease in the 
governor'’s power and authority, now saw the chance of doing away 
with the reformer, Mahmud Gawan. 

It was during the western campaign, when the Kliwaja was away 
from the capital, that the court parly, as we have seen, got a good 
opportunity of poisoning tlic Sultans mind against the Khwaja. While 
Muhammad Shah was in the south and the camp was pitclied at 
Kondapalli, the conspirators got the haboshi (Abyssinian) secretary 
of the Kliwaja, who was out of his senses owing to drink, to affix his 
master’s seal on a paper, which he believed to be a petition for reprieve 
but whicli was really blruik. The plotters then forged on the paper a 
treasonable letter on behalf of the Khwaja to the ruler of Orissa. Tliis 
was meant to inflame Uic mind of the Sultan, and when the Sultan 
arrived at Kondapalli camp back from the south, this forged document 
was put up before hii>» He summoned the old wazir, who had now 
reached the age of seventy-three, to his presence and asked him what 
punishment be proposed for a traitor. The old statesman replied that 
death could be the only punishment. On being shown the forged 
document, he answered in all humility that the seal was surely his 
but that he knew nothing about the script. The Sultan then left the 
room after ordering his slave, Jaubar, to behead the Khwaja. The 
Khwaja knelt down, praising the Almighty for granting him the great 
blessing of martyrdom. The stroke of Jauhar's sword ended on 5 April 
1481 the life one of the greatest administrators and generals the 
Dcccan has ever seen. • 

It was only a few hours after this that Muhammad Shah found 
out the terrible mistake which he had committed, and was horrified 
to discover that the man whom he had condemned to death was, till 
his last breath, staunchly loyal to the country of his adoption, and that 
he had served his sovereigns willi selfless devotion all his life. But 
the Khwaja could not be brought back to life; and it is remarkable 
that once his controlling hand was removed, there was no one left 
to stop the precipitate decline of the kingdom. Muhammad Shah died 
exactly one lunar year after the murder of the Kliwaja, and during 
this brief period there were definite forebodings of tlie coming storm. 
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Nizamul Mulk, wdio had, in a way, been the leader of tlic opposition 
during the last da}'S of the Khwaja, became the new prime minister; 
but there was no love lost behveen him and men hke Yusuf Adil, who 
had got himself appointed go\’cmor of Bijapur, Imadul Mulk, governor 
of Berar, and other nobles who were setting out to car\-c principalities 
for themselves. The Sultan died on £7 March 1482, full of remorse and 
anguish at the carl)- age of twenty-nine lunar years. 

DEATH AGONIES OF THE STATE 

As has been mentioned above, the murder of Mahmud Gawan was 
a landmark in the histor)' of the Bahmanis, for with it began tlie pre- 
cipitate downward trend of tlie kingdom and tlie disintegration of the 
splendid edifice built by the earlier Bahmanis of Gulburga and b}" a 
series of capable rulers and administrators of Bidar. The great minister 
was succeeded by Nizamul Mulk, and although his party had a 
monopoly of power, still the danger to his life and honour, loomed 
large. The policy which Firuz and Alimad I had adopted — diat of 
encouraging tlie influx of overseas men into tlie Deccan — now led to 
a major problem. In order to counteract its evil effects, Humayun had 
initiated a pohey of compromise and equilibrium, but he failed in 
the attempt. Mahmud Gawan, loyal as he was to the state, tried to 
continue this policy, but he too failed to bring about a workable 
understanding and had to pay for his failure with his life. With his 
death all hopes of maintaining a political equililirium were shattered. 
Another Mahmud Gawan might have slammed the door to egoti.sm, 
intrigue and disorder, but as no such statesman was forthcoming, the 
kingdom fell at the first rush of the wind like a house of cards. 

The new Sultan, Shiliabuddin Mahmud, was only twelve years old 
when he succeeded his fatlier, and Nizamul Mulk became regent or 
malik naih. Tlie -coronation ceremony was marred by the absence of 
some of the most prominent officers of die state, such as Yusuf Adil 
and Fatliullali Imadul Mulk, and it was decided that die whole cere- 
monial should be re-enacted when they arrived at the capital. Yusuf 
Adil and odiers hurried posthaste to Bidar and it was feared that this 
might be the beginning of a civil strife, but the two leaders, malik naib 
and Yusuf Adil, were too tactful to allow the situation to worsen; they 
were seen leaving the court hand in hand after the boy-so\'ereign had 
conferred robes of state upon them. This was, how^ever, only a lull 
before the storm. One evening die Sultan summoned Yusuf Adil to 
his presence and reprimanded him at die restiveness of his Turkish 
entourage; at die same time he gave an order for the massacre of the 
Turks in the city. Tlie city-gates were locked, the massacre began, and 
the butchery was stopped only after about 4,000 men were lying dead 
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and many more had been wounded. Yusuf Adil now realized that Bidar 
was not the place for him and returned to Bijapur, leaving Nizamul 
Mulk in full control of central affairs. 

The government was now reconstituted into a council of regency 
with tlie malik naih and FathuUah Imadul Mulk as members and the 
dowager queen as president. The first act of the new council was to 
appoint Qasim Barid, the Turk, kotwal of Bidar, and Imadul Mulk’s 
son, Alauddin, as his father’s deputy in the governorship of Berar. 
This arrangement worked well for four years till 1486, when the 
malcontents whispered into the Sultan’s ears that he had been neglect- 
ed all along, and persuaded him to do away with the malik naib and 
his associates. But the plot failed, and the Sultan had to make his 
apologies. Imadul Mulk, however, held his life dear and quietly left 
for his own province of Berar, never to return. Although outwardly 
reconciled, the Sultan kept harbouring his rancour against Nizamul 
Mulk, and when the latter was away on a campaign in Telingana, the 
Sultan ordered that he should be beheaded. The wheel had turned a 
full cycle; the man, who had caused the murder of Mahmud Gawan 
during a Telingana campaign, was killed in a similar campaign by a 
similar royal order. 

The king was mightily pleased and regarded the murder as an 
act of deliverance from the t)Tanny of the Dakhinis. lie now began 
to indulge in wine, women and dance, and definitely turned towards 
the party of the Afaqis, who were, of course, inimical to the late malik 
naib. In 1487 the Dakhini parly, allied as usual svith the hahashi 
(Abyssinian) group, conspired to put an end to Sultan’s life, and on 
8 November 1487, ^ey actually attacked the palace-fortress and rushed 
into the royal apartments, where the Sultan was busy with his 
carousals. He had to fly to Shah Buq, where he was surrounded and 
protected by the meanest of the population of Bidar. In the meantime 
the news spread like wild fire, and the leaders of the Afaqis succeeded 
in scaling the battlements leading to Shah Buq and extricating the 
king from the danger of being hacked to pieces. The Sultan nmv 
ordered a general massacre of llic Dakhini officers and soldiers, which 
went on for three days. 

This massacre proved to be a landmark in the decline of the for- 
tune and power of the monarchy. The first to take advantage of the 
decreased prestige of the Sultan was Qasim Barid, who unfurled the 
flag of rebellion in his jagir at Ossa and Qandhar. He defeated the 
royal forces sent against him and forced Mahmud to appoint him prime 
minister and virtual dictator of the kingdom. But there were others 
far abler tiran Qasim Barid, and the rest of Mahmud’s reign was a 
struggle for supremacy between them. One of the most powerful and 
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circumspect of them was Malik Ahmad, who had adopted the title 
of Nizamul Mulk on his fatlier s death. The forts in his jagir, with its 
centre at Junair, had all fallen into the hands of the Marathas, and 
he took pains to reconquer them and pacified the whole countiy as 
far as the Godav^i.27 the end of the campaign, Nizamul Mulk 
marched to Bidar and offered his homage to the Sultan, who re- 
assigned the forts acquired by Nizamul Mulk to him as his jagir. 

Qasim Barid did not like all this; he persuaded the puppet Sultan, 
fii'st, to order Yusuf Adil to march against Nizamul Mulk, and tlien 
to send a large anny against him. Nizamul Mulk, however, succeeded 
against aU odds; he marched straight to Bidar, carried off his family 
in spite of tlie opposition of his enemies, and retiumed safely to Junair 
in 1486. Fighting witli the court troops went on tiU 1490, when 
Nizamul Mulk finally defeated them at a grove near Jeur Ghat on 
23 May.28 He celebrated his victory by surrounding the grove with 
a wall and building a palace tliere, which was to be the centre of his 
newly created capital of Alimadnagar. 

The Sultan was a puppet in the hands of Qasim Barid, who got 
himself twice reappointed as prime minister in 1492, He was so jealous 
of tile power of otliers that he actually invited the inveterate enemy 
of the Bahmanis, the Raya of Vijayanagara, to occupy Raichur and 
Mudkal in order to curb Yusuf Adil’s power.29 Yusuf Adil thereupon 
marched to Bidar and defeated Qasim, who had the Sultan witli him, 
at a distance of five karohs from the capital. He tlien withdrew to 
Bijapur and wrested back the Raichur Doab from the Vijayanagara 
army after a pitched battle on 29 April 1493. Raichur and Mudkal 
were captured in the name of the Sultan, and we find Yusuf Adil 
sending costly presents to the Sultan in celebration of tlie victory.30 

VTiile this was going on, a stormy petrel was trying to carve out 
a principality on the western coast. This was Bahadur Gilani, kotwal 
of Goa, who had taken possession of tlie whole of coast line from Goa 
in the south right up to Cliaul in the north and had even sent 200 
sailing ships to the Gujarati port of Maliim (now a suburb of Bombay) 
and burnt it. On this the monarch of Gujarat, the great Mahmud 
Begarha, sent an embassy to Bidar to complain against die depredation 
of Bahadur (who had meanwhile destroyed twenty-four Gujarati ships 
full of merchandise) and appealed to his namesake of the Deccan in 

27 Muntakliabul Lvbah, III, 124; Bttrhan, 186. 

28 ‘Battle of the grove’, Ferishta, O, 95. Ferishta, II, 98, says that it was in 1495 
that Ahmadnagar was founded; 1490 is the date given in Maasirul Umara. IH, 906. 

29 Ferishta, IT, 98. 

SO Aiyangar, Source-^ of Vijaijanagar Hisfonj, 9, 88, 106; Banerj'i, op. cii.; Ilydcrabad 
Arch. Report, 1934-35, 37. . 
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llie name of the ancient, friendship between tlie two kingdoms. 
Nfahmud complied witli the request and left Bidar for tlie west, 
ordering Yusuf Adil, Imadul Mulk, Nizamul Mulk and Qulbul Mulk 
Dakhini, governor of Tclingana, to come to his help. On arriving at 
Bijapur he was received right royally by Yusuf Add. In tlie battle 
with Bahadur, Qutbul Mulk was killed, and the Sultan granted his 
title to Sultan-Quli Kliwas Klian Hamadani, the progenitor of the 
Qutb Slialus of Golkonda. 

In spite of this concentrated effort, the campaign against Bahadur 
was long dranm and illustrates the weak state of the Bahmani kingdom. 
Tlie embassy from Gujarat arrived at Bidar in 1493, but it was not 
till 5 November 1494, that Bahadur GUani was overpowered in a fierce 
battle between Mubarakabad-Miraj and Panhala and killed by an 
arrow. There were great rejoicings at the capital, when the Sultan 
returned there after a prolonged absence of nearly two years. Once at 
home, he sent cosdy presents to the Sultan of Gujarat and ordered that 
the loss of ships should be made up by the formal handing over of 
twenty ships to the admiral of Gujarat. 

We are fast coming to the end of the effective control of governors 
by the central power of Bidar, and this period is marked by attempts 
of upstarts at autonomy. Malik Asliraf occupied Daulalabad and had 
the Kltutba read in the name of the Sultan of Gujarat, while Dastur 
Dinar llabashi expelled the ro\-al officials from Ills jagir round about 
Gulburga. The former died before offering battle, wliilc tlie latter was 
defeated at Muhendri in 149G by the combined officers of Yusuf Adil 
and the Sultan. As has been noted above, Y’usuf Adil had been of great 
help to the Sultan in his hours of adversity, and now in 1497 the 
Sultan had his infant son, Prince Alimad, l^troUicd to Yusuf Adils 
daughter, Bibi Silb', aged tlircc, at Gulburga. Tin’s was not to Qasim 
Band’s liking. NAliile tiie bctroUial ceremonies were taking place in 
the fort, Qasim Barid and Dastur Dinar (who had been pardoned by 
the king) were fighting svith Yusuf Adil and Qutbul Mulk Hamadani. 
Y'usuf Adil was victorious and his status became so high that the 
Sultan did not dare to sit in his presence. But once his back was 
turned, Qasim Barid again came into fawur and was once more 
confirmed in tlie post of prime minister. 

From these sickening details of intrigues and civil strife we may 
turn for a while to foreign relations. In 1485 Saluva Narasimha 
dethroned his master, Virupaksba of Wjayanagara, and became the 
founder of a new dsmastv. He realized the depth to which the 
Bahmani state had sunk and ordered Iiis general, Ishwara Naj’ak, to 
march against the Bahmam' camp at Kundukur. Ishwara Nayak routed 
the Bahmam forces and then mardied northwards right up to the 
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Gajapati dominions without any opposition on the part of the 
Bahmani army. Purushottama of Orissa, on his part, had driven off 
the Bahmani forces from the Godavari-Krishna Doab in 1488 and 
taken possession of the coastline as far as Vijawawada. This state of 
affairs, however, changed with the appointment of Qiitbul Mulk as 
governor of Telingana in 1498, for the new governor regained effec- 
tive control over Warangal, Rajakonda, Dewarkonda and Kovilkonda 
(which seem to have been lost); and in 1504 he ousted Sitapati of 
Kliammamet, known as Shitab Khan, from Warangal and by treaty 
with Pumshottama regained control over Elluni and Vijayawada.31 

Vijayanagara was worsted towards the middle of 1503 when the 
Sultan, with the help of his great jagirdars, reconquered the Raichur 
Doab and forced Vijayanagara to pay off arrears of tribute. The posi- 
tion, however, changed in 1509 with the accession of one of the 
greatest of the Vijayanagara rulers, Krislina Deva Ra}'a. Krishna Deva 
began to strike in all directions, and in a brilliant campaign he dis- 
possessed Yu.suf Adil of Raichur and Mudkal, and captured Udayagir 
in 1514 and Kondavidu in 1515 from Purushottama of Orissa. He 
even anne.ved the inland Bahmani towns of Kondapalli, Nalgonda and 
Khammamet.32 

When' we again turn to home affairs we notice a further inconsist- 
ency in the relations behveen the great jagirdars and the centre. There 
were frequent skirmishes between Qasim Barid, Yusuf Adil and others; 
and whenever there was an armed fight, it invariably ended in the 
victors paying homage to the person of the Sultan and the reinstalment 
of Qasim as prime minister. Qasim died in 1505 and was succeeded 
by his son, Ali Barid, as prime minister. Qasim was an accomplished 
calligraphist and a musician of note, while in the political sphere he 
succeeded in putting an end to the power and authority of the 
Bahmani Sultan. He realized that however powerful the outhing 
jagirdars might be, it was the person nearest the Sultan who would 
lead the way, and he stuck to Bidar tenaciously right up to the end. 
Three years later died another great actor in the drama of the fall of 
die Bahmani state, Ahmad Nizamul Mulk, who was succeeded by his 
son, Burhan, and two years after this Yu.suf Adil and Fathullah Irnadul 
Mulk passed away. The effete Sultan betowed the title of Adil Khan 
on YusuFs son, Ismail, and of Tmadul Mulk on Ahmads son, 
Alauddin Darya Khan. 

31 Srcenivasachari, Hisionj of Warangal, in Hyd. Arch. Report, 1934-3o. Tlie 
learned author’s theory that Shitab Khan and Sarang Khan were identical persons seems 
to be without foundation. See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 133. 

32 Banerji, op. cit; Hyderabad Arch. Report, 1934-35, 37; Aiyangar, Source of 
Vifayanagar History, 140. 
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However independent these rulers might have been in their o^vn 
territories, there is no doubt that tiiey respected the person of the 
Sultan right up to the end. We have a remarkable testimony of an 
occurrence in 1517, just a year before Mahmud’s death, when the 
levies from Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Parenda, Golkonda and Berar, with 
their governors at their head, paid homage to the Sultan.3^3 

It is related by some of our authorities that Ahmad Nizamul Mulk 
declared his independence and look the title of Ahmad Nizam Shah 
as early as 1490, actually removing the Sultan's name from the Khutha, 
and sent messages to Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Imadul Mulk advising 
them to do the same. But we are also told that this was regarded as a 
mark of disrespect to the Bahmani Sultan, and his name was soon 
reinstated.!^ In the same way it was only for a while that Yusuf Adil 
succeeded in introducing his name In the Khutba at Bijapur; Sultan 
Mahmud’s name was removed and inserted according to circumstances. 
A further proof of the fact that none of these governors declared their 
formal independence is that not a single coin with the name of any 
one of them inscribed on it has been discovered, and coinage was 
then regarded as one of the primaiy emblems of sovereignty. 

All the data in our possession lead us to conclude that in 1490 
the defiance to the state of affairs at the capital became more pro- 
nounced; but the spirit of loyally to the throne persisted and neither 
Yusuf Adil nor his contemporaries at Junair and Ellichpur really 
unfurled the banner of independence. 

Sultan Shlhabuddin Mahmud died on 27' December 1518, and with 
him disappeared whatever was left of the glory of the Bahmani 
dynasty. He frequently bemoaned that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of others; he complained that nothing really belonged to him and 
that he was led by any one who was powerful enough at Bidar. All 
this proves the utter helplessness of the central government. Still the 
awe and respect with which the ancient d)Tiasty was held made it 
the sole connecting link behveen the far-flung autonomous chiefs; but 
by and by its utility waned till it died natural death not long after. 
THE LAST PHASE 

Ali Barid had made himself so powerful at the capital that he 
could have usurped the throne, but he was wise enough to perceive 
that such power as he had at Bidar was no match against the great 
governors at Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and elsewhere. He, therefore, put 
the late king's son, Ahmad,' on the throne. Ahmad Shah was, however, 
a prisoner in the palace-fortress’ of Bidar, and his jailor took care to 
S3 Burhan, 164. 

34 FerishU, I, 373; n, 95. 97. 
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see that his character was thoroughly tarnished. Soon the peshkasJi 
from the great jagirdars ceased to come, and the new Sultan was 
forced to break up the old Bahmani crown to provide himself with 
the means of ease and comfort. The unhappy potentate died on 
15 December 1520. 

The throne was vacant for a fortnight and it was not till 28 
Decerhber 1520 that Ahmad’s son, Alauddin, was put on the throne. 
The new Sultan was different from his father and grandfather, and 
not only wished to lead a sedate life but wanted to reign as well as 
rule. He was, however, foolish enough to conspire to do away with 
Amir Barid. The conspiracy leaked out and he was dethroned on 
4 March 1523. 

Amir Barid now put Sultan Mahmud’s son, Waliullah, on the 
throne; but Waliullah also tried to free himself from the shackles that 
were suffocating him, with the result that he was imprisoned in the 
zenana part of his palace. Possibly in order to ally himself with the 
royal house, Amir Barid now married the pretty twenU'^-three year 
old Bibi Sitti, Ahmad’s widow, and then fell in love with the queen 
herself, who could now appear before him as a kinswoman. About the 
commencement of 1526 the Sultan was poisoned after reigning’ for 
less than three years. 

In spite of all this, the Bahmani tradition continued elsewhere in 
the Deccan; and although there could have been absolutely no practi- 
cal influence of the crown left at Bijapur, we find Ibrahim Adil sHll 
calling himself a mere wazir of the ‘Badshah Waliullah’. The same 
title appears in an inscriptions affixed to a mosque at Sagar.35 

Waliullah was succeeded by his brother, Kalimullah, who was 
closely guarded by Amir Barid. About this time Babur became the 
arbiter of Hindustan after his victory of Panipat; and the last Sultan 
of the house of Bahmani wrote to the victorious monarch offering him 
Berar and Daulatabad (provinces which he no longer controlled) if he 
would help him in throwing off the Baridi yoke. The news leaked out, 
and the poor man had to fly to Bijapur in i528 and tlience to Ahmad- 
nagar, where he was well received by Burhan Nizamul Mulk. It is 
said that he spent his remaining days there and was either poisormd 
or died a natural death while a guest of Burhan, and that his cofiin 
was brought to Bidar for .burial. 

It would be interesting to find out the exact date of liis death and 
incidentally to discover tlie date of the end of the dynasty. Although 
he is said to have left Bidar for good in lo28, we possess coins stnick 

55 Epigr. Indo-Mosl., 1931 - 32 , 19 , 20 . ; 
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in his name as late as 1536 and 1537.86 We have again two remarkable 
inscriptions at Ahmadnagar in whicdi the ruler of Bijapur is mentioned 
as ‘Ismail Adil Khan’, the reference being in the first instance to an 
event of 1539. We actually possess an inscription of 1537, where the 
ruler of Bijapur is named ‘Majlis-i Hafi Adil Khan’ and this date corres- 
ponds with the name. 87 This title is significantly followed by two 
inscriptions of 1539 at Bijapur, where Ibrahim is definitely and for 
the first time mentioned as ‘Ibrahim Adil Shah’. The conclusion is, 
therefore, justified that the last scion of the Bahmani dynasty died 
sometime in 1538, on a date between the striking of his last coin and 
the proclamation of Ibrahim as the independent monarch of Bijapur. 
It is quite possible that KalimuIIah moved to Bijapur from Ahmadnagar 
and ended his life there. 

Kalimullah’s son, Ilhamatullah, knew that Bidar was not the place 
for him and he proceeded to Mecca in disguise, never to return. 


30 Sec'SpeJghf, op. eit., 273 n. and 300. The dates, 9t2 a.u. and aji. arc clear 
from reproductions, N'o. 19 and 30 on Plate AI\, and Speight U wrong tn reading 
tliem as 952 a.b. 

37 Mem. of the Arch. Stireey of fniiio. No. 49, 47, ioscriptlon So. 477; for the 
ether Inscription see the same, inscripllon No. 3231, aUo see inscriptions Nos. 479 and 
410. 
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the SULTANAT of MADURA 


BIRTH OF THE SULTANAT 


Madura was conquered by Delhi in 1323. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
appointed one Sharif Jalaluddin Alisan,! who had been a general of 
his anny, as governor of the province of Ma'abar with Madura as its 
capital. Isami, the autlior of the Fttfith-iis Salatin^ says that Jalal- 
uddin was the kotwal of Madura. But Ibn-i Battuta, who had rrianied 
Jalaluddin Ahsan’s daughter at Delhi, writes tliat he had been the 
governor of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. It is safer to rely on the 
latter s version. Jalaluddin was loyal to his master for some years,3 and 
then, taking advantage of Muhammad’s difficulties, he proclaimed his 
independence in a.d. 1333/34 (a.h. 734) at Madura under the title of 
Jalaluddin Alisan Shah and struck gold and silver coins in his own 


name. 

Tliere is inscriptional and numismatic evidence to prove that 
Muhammad bin Tughluq’s sway over Madura continued till 1334. 
There is a dated inscription in the Pudukottah state which mentions 
the Adhi Sultan (Muhammad bin Tughluq). It is on the eastern wall, 
soutli of the enti'ance of the central shrine in tlie Jnanapuriswara 
temple at Pannaiyur in Tirumayam taluk, dated 27 Panguinee o 
the 9th year of Muhammad Sultan (a.h. 734).^ A coin of Muhamrna 
bin Tughluq of the Ma abar fabric and found in Ma abar beai^ the 
words, ‘Al-Wasiq-bi-Nasri Allah’ on one side, and Muhammad bin 
Tughluq Shah’ oil the other. It is dated a.h. 734. Thus it is established 

beyond doubt that Muhammad ruled over Ma abar until a.il 

(1333-34). But the question is whether Ahsan Shah declar , 
independence in the year a.h. 734 itself or in a subsequen i 
We have a coin of Alauddin, the successor of Ahsan la i, 

1 Yahy.'i bm Ahmad, Ferishta and Badauni ^^Tongly give the name as Sa.vy.d 
Hasan. 

2 Fuiiih-us Salat in (Madras), 469. 

3 Cambridge Histonj of India, Vol. HI, 488. PtidtihoUah State, 

4 Inscription No. 670, Chronological LM of In^cr.ptwn, of the TuduKot 

published at Pudultottah in 1939. „ 

5 JRAS, 1909, plate between pages 680 and 681, ug- 
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A.ii. 740 (1339'40j6 and do not possess any coin of his bearing any other 
date. Ibn-i Battuta writes tliat Ahsan Shah ruled for five years and was 
then succeeded by Alauddin Udawfi.' A coin of Ahsan Shah dated 
A.ii. 735 was seen by Mr. Rotlgcrs.® On the strength of these three 
pieces of evidence it has been hitherto held that Ahsan Shah ruled 
for five years from a.u. 735 (1334-$5l. 

On the other hand, Desika Chari aiul Ranga Chari examined 
a coin^ of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah dated a.ii. 734, but since 
thev did not give the transcript of the legend, Prof. Ilultzsch dis- 
missed the coin with the remark, Tlie date 734 on D. 13 is therefore 
not impossible, but requires to be proved by a reproduction of the 
coin itself.’io 

Mr. Rodgers has reproduced the coin in JASB, 1895, Plate IV, 
Fig. 6. It 5s of the same t\pe'*i and fabric (mi.vcd metal) as seen 
bv Desika Chari and Ranga Chari. The superscriptions are as 
follows: 

Obverse Becerse 

Sultanus Salatin In a circle — Ahsan Shah j'car 

Arho‘ fen salasin tec saJ/oml'tja 
■ (the year four and thirty and 
seven hundred). 

The unit word orha" (four) could not be read by Mr. Rodgers 
because the aUj and the liead of the ‘nin are worn out. I am able to 
see the main outline of the word athri and also the lower part of the 
T<i. Tliere is no unit word in (he Arabic language other than arha 
(four) which can have the form which we dearly see on the coin. 
^foreover, the coin reported by (he south Indian scholars belongs to 
the same group.l2 

From the foregoing evidence it is clear that Afuhammad bin 
Tughluq's reign in Ma‘abar continued till a.h. 734 (1333-34 a.u.) and 
that in the same year Jalaluddin Alisnn revolted and established the 
Sullanat of Madura. 

Ferishta says that Muhammad left the capital in a.ii. 742 
(1341-42)1'^ to go to Ma'abar in order to punish Sharif Ahsan. But as 

6 JASB. 1895. Pl.ite I\', Fig- 8. 

7 Ibn-i Baftnta, Vol. IV, 189. 

8 Seen b\- Mr. Itfxtgfrs and repcrled to Dr. Codgrington In a leller dated 1 Nov«n- 
bY-r 1889. JRAS. 1909, ^3. 

9 Indian Anti^uanj, N'o. 31, 232, Cbui ?fo. 13. • 

10 JRAS. 1909, 6T3. 

11 IJdd. 

12 Hid. 

13 FetUhti (Luclmw editJan), Vot I, 137. 
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Ahsan Shah revolted in 1333-34 and we possess a coini^ of his suc- 
cessor, Sultan Alauddin Udav'ji, dated a.h. 740 (1339-40), Ferishtas 
date is too late by several years, Sultan Muhammad, according to 
Sir M^olseley Haig, in all probability left Delhi for Soutliem India on 
5 Januarjf 1335 to punish Ahsan Shah.i5 

Muhammad’s first destination in die Deccan was Devagiri, where 
he spent some time in collecting the dues and punishing the recalci- 
trants. From tliere he marched to Warangal, where a pestilence 
broke out in his camp and carried awav about a tliird of his ai'mw 
The Sultan himself suffered from an attack of the dangerous 
disease.16 He left Malik Maqbul (naib icazir) at Warangal and 
returned to DmiJatahad (Devagiri) and thence to Delhi, never to 
regain Ma'abar. 

Thus in the year a.h. 734 (1333-34 a.d.) an independent Muslim 
kingdom was established, comprising most parts of Tamilakam with 
Madura as its capital. 

j A r. A L U D D I N 

Ibn-i Battuta testifies to the fact tliat the first Sultan of Madura 
struck a gold dinar with the words, 'The off-spring of Ta-Ha and 
Ya-Sin (i.e. tire Erophet Muhammad), father of the poor and indigent, 
Jalalud-Dunya wad-din’ on one side and 'He who puts his trust 
in tire help of the most Merciful, Ahsan Shah, the Sultan’ on the 
other.i'i 

Tliis coin has not yet been discovered, but Ibn-i Battuta can be 
relied upon, for the gi-eat traveller had at Delhi married Sai^Aud 
Ahsan’s daughter, named Hur Nasab.ts 

Another coin of Alisan Shah bearing the Hijrah year 738 
(1337-38 .A..D.) has on one side 'Ahsan Shah 738 a.h.’ and on the other 
‘al-Husaini’. This shows that Alisan Shah claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet through his daughters son. Imam Husain.is 

It is clear from the above-mentioned coins and tire evidence of 
Ibn-i Battuta, who prefi.\'ed the title Sharif to the name of 
Jalaluddin20 and to that of his son, Ibrahim,2l that the Sultan claimed 

14 lASB, 1895, Plate I\’, Fig. 8. 

15 Cambridge Htstonj of India, Vol. Ill, 149. 

16 Ferishta, Vol. I, 137. 

17 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. HI, 328. 

18 Ibid., Vol. m, 337-38. , „ . r 

19 Prof. Hultzsch erroneously thought that Imam al-Husain was one of the sons 

of the Prophet; see JRAS, 1909, 674. 

20 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. Ilf. 328-37, TV, 189, 190. 200. 

21 Ibid., Vol. in, 337-40. 
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descent from the Prophet Muhammad; the letters Ta-Ha and 
I'c-Sm, which form titles of the 20lh and 36tli chapters of the Quran, 
are applied to the Prophet. At one place Ibn-i Battuta calls him 
‘Saiyijid’,^ a s\'non\-ni of the term ‘Sharif. 

Jalalucldin Ahsan Shah ruled over Maabar for five years 2'^ hut 
no details of his reign are available to us from any source except the 
fact recorded by Barani that he won ox'cr the army sent against him* 
by the Sultan of Delhi.24 

Ibn*i Battuta states: ‘Tlien he was hilled (giitila) and one of his 
amirs became the ruler, and he was Alauddin Udau'ji.’^^ This 
passage does not warrant the statement of Sic Wolseley Haig that 
Jalalucldin Ahsan Shah was slain by one of his officers, who usurped 
the throne under the title of Alauddin Udawjl.28 Ibn-i Battutas 
passage simply means that the ruler was killed and that one of his 
amirs succeeded him. Sir Wolseley Haig was probably led into this 
error by tlie French translators of Ibn-i Battuta, Defremery and 
Sangunclti, who translate the sentence as follows; ‘Thereafter he 
was put to death and replaced by one of his amirs, Alauddin 
Udassji.’i" This rendering is verj* likely to mislead one, who doe.s not 
consult the original, into thinking that the successor had killed his 
predecessor. 

To sum up, Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah revolted against the Sultan of 
Delhi in the year 13-'J3/1334 a.d., ruled for five vears and was killed 
in the year li38/1339 a.o. (a.ii. 739). 

Prof. Ilultzsch writes, ‘a.ii. 740 (1339-40 a.».) is both the latest 
dale on his (Ahsan's) owi coins and the only flatc on those of his two 
successors.’2S But he has not reproduced anv coin of Ahsan Shah 
hearing the date a.ii. 740. He refers to a silver coin mentioned hy 
Captain Tufnell (Hints, 99) which is reported to have contained the 
date A.II. 740.29 Captain Tiifnclls report is not a reliable one as 
Prof. Ilultzsch himself remarks about the Captain’s report. But as he 
failed to decipher the obverse of No. 7, it remains doubtful whether 
the reverse is of the same type as No. 9 or as No. 7.*^ It is the case 
of a coin which was not coireclly deciphered and can hence has'e 
very* little value as a piece of evidence. 

22 IhIJ., \’ol 1\', 189. 

22 Ihid. 

21 riliol and Dowson, Vol, JU, 242. 

25 Umi-I Battuta, Vol. IV, 189, 

2fi Cambridge Vlrimj of India, Vol. HI, 149. 

27 lijn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 149, Frmch framlatfon. 

28 JflAS, 1909, €71. 

29 Ibid., 673, 

30 Ibid. 
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It is almost certain that Jalalucldin was killed in the year a.h. 739 
(1338-39 A.D.). He had a son, by name Amir Haji, under whom a 
future Sultan, Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shall, seiwed.^! ^Vhat hap- 
pened to him is not known. However, the nobles elected one of the 
amirs, Alauddin Udawji, to the throne of Madura. 

ALAUDDIN 

Concerning Alauddin, Ibn-i Battuta writes: lie ruled for a year 
and then set out on an expedition to wage war against tlie infidels. 
He , took from them great wealth and extensive booty and returned 
hack to his counti}'. He again fought against them in the second year 
and, after defeating them, killed a large number of them. It so 
happened that on the da}"^ of the battle, when he had removed his 
heteet to drink water, a stray arrow struck his head, and he died on 
the spot.’32 The words which I have put in italics suggest that 
Udawji went out of the territorial limits over which his predecessor, 
Jalaluddin, had ruled and the passage clearly mentions tliat 
Alauddin’s rule covered almost the whole of two lunar years. 

On the strength of a few pieces of evidence and due to his in- 
ability to understand the unit word on the coin already deciphei'ed 
by. me, Mr. Rodgers sa}'s : ‘Alauddin could have reigned but a few 
months in' the same yeai^’^a (i.e;^ 1339-40). This was the position of 
Mr. Rodgers, .which has been accepted till now. 

But since I have been able to decipher a coin of Jalaluddin dated 
A.H. 734,34 the dates of the deatli of Jalaluddin and of the accession of 
Alauddin have to be pushed back by one year to a.h. 739 (1338-39). In 
this I am supported by the testimonv of Ibn-i Battuta, who says that 
■ Alauddin ruled during two years, a.h. 739 and 740 (1338-39 a.d.).3^ 

Alauddin was killed after a successful battle by a stray anow in 
1339-40. He was succeeded by his son-in-law, Qutbuddin Firuz 
Shah., 

A local Muslim tradition avers that Alauddin fought against the 
infidels and that he was Idlled by one of them. He is even now vene- 
rated as a mart\a‘ who laid down his life for the eause of Islam, and 
his tomb at Goripalayam on the nortlicm bank of the river Vaigai is 
an object of pilgrimage for local Muslims. 

31 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, ISS. 

32 Jb/rf., 189. 

33 MSB, isn.j, m. 

34 md., Plate IV, Fig. 6. 

35 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. f 
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Q U T B U D D I N 

Sultan Qutbudclin Firuz Shah, the nephew and sondn-Iaw of 
Alauddin Udawji ascended the throne in tlic year 1339-40 and 
reigned for forty days only. He was killed by his mvn nobles as they 
did not like his conduct.'^® Fortunately, the Sultan was able to issue, 
during the brief period of his reign, a coin which lias come down 
to us.‘^7 

ClIIYASUDDIN 

After the execution of Sultan Qulbuddin, the throne was seized 
In an ex-trooper of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who assumed the title 
of Ghiyasiiddin Muhammad Damghan Shah. The new Sultan was, 
like Ibn-i Battuta, a son-in-law of the founder of the Sultanat, Sultan 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah. After Ibn-i Battuta left the court of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq at the head of a deputation to tlie ruler of China, 
he got stranded on the way and came to Madura to live as the guest 
of his wife's brother-in-law. 

About this ruler the traveller writes: The name of the Sultan 
was Ghiyasuddin Damghant. At first he was a trooper under Malik 
Mujir bln Abu Baja, one of the servants of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. Later ho scr\'ed under Amir Ilaji bin Sultan Jnlaluddin'J^ 
and then became the ruler. Before that he was called Sirajuddin, but 
when he became the Sultan, lie assumed the title of Ghiyasuddin.’®'^ 

Ibn-i Battuta also adds: T liad an interview with ’him and 'put 
before him the project to send an army to the Maidive Islands. lie 
resolved to do so, decided what vessels were to be sent, and dc.sig' 
nated a gift for the Sultanah together with robes and presents for the 
ministers and amirs. lie charged me to draw up the contract of (Ins) 
marriage with the Sultanah’s sister and ordered three ves.scls to be 
loaded with alms for the poor of Che islands. TJicn he .said to me, 
“You will return in Five days' time" But the admiral said to him, Tt is 
impossible to sail to the islands for three months yet." “Well then," he 
replied to me, "if that is the case, come to Fattah until- we finish the 
present campaign and rctuni to our capital, Mufra -(Madura),' and 
the expedition will start from thcrc."40 , 

The country, through which we were to pass, was a cojitinuous 
and impassable jungle of trees and reeds. TIic Sultan gave orders 

36 Ibid., 190. 

37 JASfl, 1803. riaJc I\’, H-. 9. 

38 Sliarif Ahjan, (lie Cr^t Sultan nf Madura. 

39 Ibn-i Battuta, \’ol. 1\', 188-69. 

40 Ibid.. Vol. IV, 100-02, Cit>l>s translaUon, 2G2-C3. 
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tliat every man in the ann)% great and small alike, should carry a 
hatchet to cut it down, and when the camp had been pitched, he 
rode fonvard with his troops and they cut down these trees from 
morning till noon. Food was then brought and tlie whole army ate in 
rela}'S, aftenvards returning to their tree-felling until the evening. 
All the infidels whom they found in the jungle were taken prisoners 
and brought to the camp \wtli tlieir wives and children. The practice 
(of the Ma'abari Muslims) is to fortify their camp with a wooden 
palisade, which has four gates. Outside the palisade there are plat- 
fonns about three feet high on which the)’ light a fire at night. By 
the fire there is posted a night-guard of slaves and foot-soldiers, each 
of whom carries a bundle of canes (reeds). If a party of infidels 
attempts to attack the camp by night, each sentrv lights tlie bundle 
he has in his hands, so tliat tlie night becomes as bright as the day, 
and the horsemen ride out in pursuit of the infidels. In the morning 
the infidels, whom our troops had captured on the previous day, 
were divided into four groups and impaled at the four gates of the 
camp. Their women and little children were butchered also, and the 
W'omen were tied by their hair to the stakes. Thereafter, the camp 
was stmck and they set to work, cutting down another patch of 
jungle, and all tliose who were taken prisoner were treated in the 
same way. This (slaughtering of women and children) is a dastardly 
practice, which I have never known of aii)'^ (other) king, and it was 
because of it that God brought him to a speedy end.’'^! 

'One day the qazi was seated on his (the Sultan’s) right and I 
took my seat on his left. ^Ve were eating together when an infidel 
was brought with his wife and a son, aged sei^en. He wa\'ed his 
hand to the executioners, signif)'ing that his head should be cut off. 
Then he said, “And his wife and his son”. Their heads were chopped 
off, and I turned in another direction. When I got U2i I found their 
heads lyuig on the ground. One day when I was in his com^iany, one 
of the infidels was brought before him. He s^ioke in a language which 
I did not understand. A groiqi of e.xecutioners drew their knii'es; 
I hastened to dejiart. He asked me, “Where are )’Ou going? I re^ilied, 
“To offer my asr jirayer.” He understood my jnupose and laughed. 
He ordered that the ^JJ'isnner’s hands and legs should be cut off. 
When I returned I found him rolling in his blood. 

The following is the version of Ibn-i Battuta conceniing the 
contest between the Sultan cind Vira Ballala HI, which cost the latter 
his life and kingdom. ‘Vira Ballala w’as one of the gieatesl of the 

41 Ihicl, 192-94, translation, 262-63. 

42 Ibid., Vol. IV, 194-95. 
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non-Muslim rulers and Iris army exceeded one hundred thousand. 
He had under him about twenty thousand Muslims — men of vices, 
people guilty of crimes and absconding slaves. lie wanted to conquer 
the country of Ma'abar. Muslim forces there {in Ma'abar) numbered 
only six thousand. Half of them were good soldiers and the other 
half without any good in them. They had no wealth with them. Still 
they met him (Vira Ballala) outside the city of Kuppam where Vira 
Billala defeated them. Tlicy retreated to Madura* and the non- 
Muslim (ruler) marched to Kuppam which was the largest and the 
best fortified of the (Muslim) cities. He laid siege to it for ten months 
until the citizens were left with provision for fourteen days only. 

‘Tlic non-Muslim (ruler) sent envoys to the citizens ashing them to 
come out and sunender the city, promising to spare Ihcir lives. Tlicy 
replied that they would refer the matter to the Sultan. lie gave 
them a fortnight to do so. They wrote to Sultan Ghiyasuddin about 
their predicament On a Friday the Sultan read their letter to the 
people. They wept and said, “We sell ourselves to Allah. If the ncm* 
Muslim (ruler) captures that city, then he will march against our 
fort Death under tlie sword is much better for us than 11131 .” Tliey 
made a covenant to die and set out the next d.ay. Tlicv removed 
their turbans from their heads and pul them on the nccts of their 
horses — the S)Tnbol of their determination to win or die. 

‘They placed the most courageous and skilful among them, wlio 
numbered three hundred, in the vanguard and appointed Saifuddin 
Bahadur, who was a pious and brave jurist, to command the right- 
wing and Malik Muhammad Silahdar to command tire left. Tlic 
Sultan rode at the head of the centre. He had with him (comprising 
the above three wings) three thousand soldiers and placed the 
remaining tliree tlrousand in the rear under the command of a 
Persian, Asaduddin Kaikliusrau. Tliey marched to the camp of the 
non-Muslim ruler, which was situated near Qayalah.^'^ Tlie people of 
the camp were off their guard and their lioiscs were in the pasture. 
The vanguard looted the horses. Tire non-Muslims, thinking that the 
raiders were tliieves, attacked them without a battle-formation and 
engaged them in battle. Soon Sultan Ghiyasuddin fell upon them 
and completely routed them. The king of Ino non-Muslims, who was 
eighty years old, tried to mount his charger. The Sultan’s nephew, 
who later succeeded to the sultanat, came up to him and was about 
to kill liim, when one of bis slaves told Iiim that he was the king. So 
he made him a captive and took him to his uncle. 

43 Ka>9]pa(tinaiT), a port on tlw; part coast of Smith rnrli'n and upst cna't of ihr 
GuU of Mannar, about 100 m&es from Madura. 
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■ The Sultan treated him with honour, and promising to set him 
free, extracted from him riches, elephants and horses. After taking 
from him all that he had, he slaughtered him, and pulling off his skin 
and stuflBng it with straw, hung it on the wall of Madura. I saw it 
hanging there.’-i^ . 

Havifig destroyed Vira Ballala III, ‘tire most persistent and 
dangerous of his enemies’, Ghfrasuddin engaged himself in extend- 
ing his territory' in the north. Mdien Ibn-i Battuta landed in Ma‘abar 
after a ship-wreck, the Sultan of tliat countiy' was engaged in subju- 
gating the territory round a place which the traveller calls Harkatu. 
Defremery' and Sangunctti, the French translators of Ibn-i Battuta’s 
work, identify the place with Arcot.43 

Ibn-i Battuta describes, a plague which visited Madura and 
canied away a large number of people. ‘Those who were attacked by 
it died on the second or the third day, or at the most on the fourth. 
When I went out, I saw none but the sick and the dead. The Sultan, 
on reaching Madura, had found his motlier, wife and son ill, and 
after staying in the town for tliree day's, he went out to a river three 
miles (one mile) away. I joined him there and he ordered me to be 
lodged along with the qazi. E.xactly' a fortnight latej’, the Sultan 
died and was succeeded by' his nephew, Nasiruddin. The new 
Sultan gave orders that I should be furtiished with all the ships that 
his uncle had appointed for the e.xpedition to the islands. Later on, 
however, I fell ill of a fever, which is mortal in those parts, and 
thought that my' time had come. God inspired me to have recourse 
to the tamarind, which grows abundantly' tliere; so I took about a 
pound of it, put it in water and dranlv it. It relaxed me for three day's, 
and God healed me of my' illness.’ 

According to the. report of Ibn-i Battuta, Ghiyasuddin s only' son 
was carried off by the plague on a Thursday', his mother died on the 
next Thursday' and the monarch himself follo\yed her to the grave 
on the third Thursday'.'^*^ 

Several coins of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Damghan Shah 
have been recovered. The earliest of them is dated a.ii. /41 (1340- 
41 a.d.),47 and the last a.h. 744 (1343-44 a.d.)4S The first coin of Jiis 
successoi', Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan Shah, is dated a.h. Mo 
(1344-4.5). It is quite likely that Sultan Ghiyasuddin died in a.h. /4o 
and was succeeded by' his brothers son and son-in-law, Nasirac in. 

44 Ibid., 196-98. 

45 Ihkl, 188. 

40 Ihkl, 202. 

47 JASB, 1895, Plate IV, Fig. 10. 

48 t^umismatic Chronicle Series V, Vol. W, Plate MU, Fig. 13. 
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Describing the city of Madura, as he sa^v it, Ibn-i Battuta writes: 
‘It is a city with broad streets. One who first (among Muslims) made 
it the capital rvas my father-in-law, Sultan Sharif Jalaluddin Alisan 
Shah. lie constrvicted it well and made it resemble Dcllu.'*^^ 

With reference to Fattan (Pattinam), our traveller describes it as 
a large and fine town on the coast, with a u’onderful harbour. Tliere 
is a great wooden pavilion in it, erected on enormous beams and 
reached by a covered wooden gallery. When an enemy attacks the 
place, they tie all the vessels in the port to this pavilion, which is 
maimed by soldiers and archers, so that the enemy has no chance of 
capturing them. In this town there is a fine mosque, built of stone; 
and it has also large quantities of grapes and e.vcellent pomcgraiiares. 

N A s 1 n u D D I N 

Nasiruddin, who ascended the throne of Madura in 1344-15, is 
said to have been a domestic servant at Delhi and to have fled from 
the capital of Hindustan to liis unclc.^ After ascending the throne, 
he assumed the title of Mahmud Ghazi Damghan. ’Soon aflcr 
homage was paid to him, poets recited odes in his praise and he 
bestowed rewards on thcm.'^l 

On his accession to the throne, Nasiruddin dismissed his uncles 
vvazir and confiscated his properly. In his place he appointed one 
Badmddin as wazir. But the new vvazir died suddenly and was 
succeeded bv Khwaja Sunir, Ihc.Qa’idul Bnhr (Admiral), wlio was 
given the title of Khwa[a-i Jahan, after the fashion at Delhi. Any one 
wlio addressed him differently was fined a fixed number of dinars-^' 

He had his maternal aunt’s son, who had married the daughter 
of Ghivasiiddin Damghan, 'executed; and then married the lady 
himself. The Sultan came to know that one, Malik Masud, had visited 
the condemned man in his prison. Hence he put Masud to death 
and also excculccl Malik Bahadur, who was brave, noble and 
accomplished.^'^ 

It was after this that Ibn-i Battuta fell ill and decided to leave 
Madura. 'Hie Sultan tried to stop Iiim, but he insisted on leaving tke 
town and left it.54 

By now a ruling aristocracy of the close relatives of the cx-suUans 

49 Ibn-i BaUuta, Vol. IV, 200. 

50 IhuL, 203. 

ni If.Kl., 203^. 

52 ihki. 2(M. 

53 IbfJ., 206. 

54 Ihld., 203-8. 
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must have been formed at Madura, and this nobilitv could not have 
viewed with pleasure the succession of an ex-domestic servant to the 
throne of tlie powerful and prosperous sultanat. On his part, the 
new Sultan, realizing the contempt in which he was actuall}' held, 
slew all the officers of the kingdom who were likely to challenge his 
possession of the throne and among them the husband of his pre- 
decessor’s daughter.’ The wary Moor, Ibn-i Battuta, who was himself 
a son-in-law of the first Sultan of tlie kingdom, must have realized 
the danger to his person. He left the town and resumed his travels 
in spite of the fact that the Sultan pressed him to continue his stay 
at Madura. 


THE BREAK IN THE COINAGE 

We have a coin of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan Shah 
which is dated a.ii. 745 (1344-45 a.d.). Then follows a break in the 
coins till we come Id a coin Adil Shah, bearing the date a.ii. <'5/ 
(1356 A.n.). The cause for the break is not known. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks that the break in the chain 
of coins between 1,344 and 1356 was due to a temporary conquest of 
the sultanat by Vijavanagara. In his support he quotes a recot d of 
Tirukalakkudi, in the South Arcot district, which states. The times 
were Tulukkan (Muslim) times;' the devadana (gift to gods) lands of 
the gods were taxed with Jcudhnai (dues of cultivation); the temple 
worship, however, had to be conducted without any reduction; the 
idacii or the cultivation' of the temple lands was done by timis b}' 
the tenants of the villages; at this juncture Kampana Udaiyaiy^ came 
on his southern campaign destroying Tulukkans and estabisnng a 
stable administration throughout the countn^ and appointee 
chiefs (Navakkamars) for inspection and supen'ision in ore ey la 
the worship ill all temples might be reviveel regulaily as o o c. 

After emoting the above recoid, Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ai\ 
w'lites: ‘The . date of this record from the astronomica y® ^ 
has been equated with A.n. 1358 (Friday, 7 Septem ei). 
all this had been done by, Kumara Kampana ane | ‘ r 

cular reason to eloubt the record — then the invasion ai j c ^ 
the south must have taken place somewhat ear ici. ' r 

offer an explanation for the break in the coinage o i 
Madma? If it does, it means that the Vijaj'anagara Nas'ir- 

taken place during this period, and that the i rlefcat at* the 

uddin himself (or his successor), had .suffcied a cnisni g 


55 Son of Bulka I. 

56 Epigraphical Report, 1916, Section 33. 
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hands of the Hindus and the rule of the Muhammadans had been 
put an end to, at least temporarily.’ST 

Tl)ere is a serious dilBculty in accepting Dr. Krisimaswami Aiyan- 
gars conclusions. The record was ^vritten, according to him, in 135S. 
Tlie effective rule of Kampana Udaiyar was being established, in that 
year, in and about the South Arcot district, and this leads tlie learned 
scholar to assume that tlie occupation of the entire sultanat of 
Madura by Kumara Kampana must have taken place much earlier. 
If the Sultanat of Madura had been overrun by the Vijayanagara 
prince earlier and bis systematic rule was being set up in 1358, how 
then are we to account for the coin of Adil Shah, which bears the 
dale A.ir. 757 (1356 a.d.), and those of his successor dated A.n. 761- 
770 (1339-68 a.d.). 

Further, it is not too much to allow a reign of twelve years to a 
sultan of Madura. One of the successors of Nasimddin, Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah, ruled for more than a decade. His coins cover nine 
years more, that is, till the earliest dale of the available coins of his 
successor, Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah, A.n. 774 (1372-78 a.d.). 

Two facts powerfully disprove the contention of the learned 
scliolar. Firstly, wc have a coin of a sultan of Madura bearing the 
dale 1850, two years before tlie dale of the record (1338), and other 
coins of another ruler of same kingdom dated 3359-08. Tims wc 
have one coin dated two years before the record and several dated 
immediately after it. Secondly, the gap is before the coin dated 
1350. Tlie record thus raises the question — was there a sultan of 
Madura at the time (1358) or not? If there was no sultan at Madura, 
how are we to account for these coins both before and after the 
record? If there was a sultan at Madura, we must seek some other . 
explanation for the passage of the record. Tlie date of tlic record 
given b)’ Dr. Krisimaswami Aiyangar may be wrong as is contended 
by Sewell. The mere non-availability of the coins for a period docs 
not entitle us to assume that tlie sultanat was overrun by some 
adjacent power to reappear once again. It may be that there were 
not many issues of coins during this period; it is also possible that 
the coins ,of the gap period have not yet been found by coin collec- 
tors. The date of the liiscriplion, on which Dr. Krishnassvami 
Aiyangar tries to base bis thcor)* of Kampana‘s conquest of Ma'abar 
as carl)’ as 1347, seems to be capable of being calculated differently- 
Sewell writes: ‘1 think that there is good reason to suppose tliat the 
date of the record was reallv -30 August 1364, and the Pandya prince 
mentioned w.is that Narav-arman Vira Pand\-a aliat Pamkrama 


57 Aij-anjar, Souih India and fief Huliammadan Incaders, 182. 
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Paridya, whose mle seems to have begun in 1.335/38 All that the 
Tirukalalikudi record mentions could have happened in 1364 in that 
area, but not as early as Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks. 

Even then there is nothing in the passage of tlie record to suggest 
that Madura was captured. About 1364 Kumara Kampana might 
have overrun (may be temporarily) the region of Tunikalakkudi and 
not the whole of the sultanat. 

The rising tide of the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
checked in the north by the young and vigorous state of Bahman 
Shall and his successors, was gradually encroaching upon the territory 
of the sultans of Madura and defeated them in battle more than once. 
But none of these defeats before the later seventies seem to have 
been crushing enough to enable the Hindu Raja to occupy Madura. 

Further, 'the existence of a Muslim record, dated a.h. 771 (1369- 
70 a.d.)39 at Devakottah, shows that the country was still under a 
Mu.slim ruler’.so According to Dr. Venkataramanayya, 'No Vijaya- 
nagara inscription bearing an earlier date than 1371 is found in the 
region south of the Kaveri.’^t 

Hence it is almost certain that in the early fifties the sultanat of 
Ma'abar was niled over by Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan and that 
his teiTitory extended in the north up to, if not beyond, the South 
Arcot district. 

SHAMSUDDIN ADIL SHAH 

Dr. Venkataramanayya, while emphatically denying the fact that 
the sultanat of Madura was overrun by Kumara Kampana in the 
later forties,®^ refused to recognize that the tliree sultans — ^Adil Shah, 
Mubarak Shah and Sikandar Shah — ^who are believed (on the basis 
of coins) to have ruled over Ma'abar, ever , reigned over that region.83 
He writes : ‘It must be pointed out that the testimony of tlie coins 
attributed to the sultans of Madura by the numismatists is not trust- 
worthy in the absence of confirmatory evidence from other sources. 
There is no reason for believing that the sultans, who are said to have 
ruled in Ma'abar subsequent to the reign of Nasiruddin Damghan Shah, 
did actually njle over that countrj^. In tlie first place, apart from the 

58 The nistorfcal Inscriptions, 194. 

59 Inscription No. 194, Chronological List of Inscriptions of the Tuduhottah State 
(Published in Pudukottah, 1339). 

60 Journal of the Madras Unicersittj, Vo]. XI, No. 1. 54 note. 

61 Ibid. 

62 Ibid., 54. 

63 JASB, 1895, Part I. 51. • i 
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supposition of the numismatists, there is little evidence to show that 
the sultans mentioned in these coins ruled over Ma'abar rather than 
some other part of the world. Secondly, the choice of Ma'abar as the 
kingdom under the sway of these snitans is arbitrary’. Excepting the 
fact that the coins were discovered in South India, there seems to be 
no valid grounds to justify this choice. One characteristic of Muslim 
coinage, that is, the mention of the place of mintage, which surely 
indicates the area where the coins were intended for circulation, is 
conspicuous by its absence in the so-called coins of the sultans of 
Ma‘abar. Though one of the eminent numismatists of the last century, 
who exxamined these coins, discovered in them features of Ma'abar 
fabric, there is nothing to distinguish them from other coins excepting 
the difFerence of their palaeography, which admits of several explana- 
tions. 

‘Therefore, it is not possible to assert definitelv that the coins dated 
subsequent to a.u. 745 (1344-45) belonged to the sultans of Madura. 
Having due regard for the available numismatic evidence, all that can 
he reasonably said is that the coins bearing a date later than a.h. 745 
were discovered in the countiy*, which was once under the sultans of 
Ma'ahar.’®^ 

Tliere arc a few pieces of evidence wliich militate against the 
position taken up by the learned scholar. Firstly, the coins were found 
in Ma'abar ancl not outside its boundaries. Secondly, an eminent 
numismatist, fiS declares them lol)o of the Ma'abar fabric. The evidence 
of a specialist is of considerable value, for he examines not only the 
patterns of the coins, their wxights, values and style of writing but 
also the minting skill involved, the metal used and similar relesTint 
factors. Thirdly, if the place of mintage is omitted in the coins of the 
later sultans of Madura, the same is also the case with the coins of 
their predecessors. Thus this common departure from the usual Muslim 
practice of mentioning the place of mintage establishes an affinity 
instead of disproving it. Finalltj, I have discoucred « proclrt»iflrion of 
Adil Shah, engraved on a hig slab of stone, in the heart of the Madtira 
town, which must set nil such douhts, as Dr. Vcnhalaramanayija has 
entertained, at perfect rest. The slab which lay half buried in a ceme- 
ter\' known as the Dargah of StiJtan Alauddin Aidhja was taken out 
by me .and put inside the compound of the office of the Dargah 
manager along with several other Arabic and Persian inscribed stones. 
I took a photograph of the stone** and then had several impressions 
of the inscription taken on paper. Tlic inscription reads; 

64 Jcixirnal of the Madrat Unicentty, VoL XI. No. 1, 53-54. 

C. J. Rodgerj, Honorary Numismatist to the Covemmenf of India. ' 

66 Sec, Dr. S. A. 0- Husaini, History of tht Pandya Country, J02. 
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God says, “Obey God, obey the Messenger and the people of, 
authority among you.” Therefore, he who obeys the Sultan obeys the 
Rahman (Most Merciful). Any one who from the obedience of His 
Majesty . . . Badshah, the Master of Rulers, the Chosen one among the 
slaves of the Lord of the 'Worlds, Shamsud-Dun\'a wad-Din Abul- 
Muzalfar Adil Shah, the Sultan (May God perpetuate his kingdom), 
among the- kings, nobles, horsemen, footmen, shop-keepers, traders and 
others, deviates . . . and imprisonment and death will suffer. And he 
who . . .; he will have peace and safety . . . and he wall be victorious 
and successful. . .’ 

Consequently there should be no doubt about the fact that Sultan 
Sharrisuddin Adil Shah ruled over Ma'abar. 

A coin of Ma'abar fabric issued lyy Sultan Shamsuddin was repro- 
duced in the Journal of the Asiatic Societij of Bengal, 1895 (Plate V, 
f. 25). Bnt it could not be assigned to any known ruler until I dis- 
covered in 1954 at Madura the inscribed proclamation of Adil Shah 
in which he calls himself Shamsiid-Dunija tvad-Din Ahul-Muzaffar 
Adil Shah as-Sidtan. 

Ibn-i Battuta, the only contemporary authority on tire history of 
the sultanat of Madura having left the towai in the reign of Mahmud 
Ghazi Damghan Shah (Nasiruddin), w'e are left only witlr the legends 
of the coins of the subsec|uent sultans to construct such history as 
We can. 

After Nasiruddin’s coin dated a.h. 745 (1344-45) ‘the first Hifrah 
date is met with after an interval of twleve years w4ien the reigning 
king was Adil Shah’.67 His earliest coin is dated a.h. 757 (1355-56 a.d.) 
and in it he calls himself ‘the Meek Sultan’.CS Several other coins 
belonging to his reign are available but none of them beai's any date. 
The earliest coin of his successor is dated 761 a.h. (1359-60 a.d.).69 
Plence we mav assume, on the basis of the coins, that Adil Shah ruled 
from 1356 to '1359. 

As to the end of Adil Shah, w'e have several pieces of evidence 
which help us to conclude that he was killed by Saluva Mangu, one 
of the generals of Kumara Kampana. A few”^ inscriptions state that the 
Vijayanagara forces were operating in the south as early as the fifties. '0 
Vira Savanna Udaiyar and his cousin, Kumara Kampana, came to tire 
country far aw^ay from the seat of their respective governments in 
1352-53. Tlien Savanna w'as in Sendalai in the vicinity of Tanjore. 

07 JASB, 1895, Plate IV, fig. 12. 

68 Ibid., 1893, Plate IV, fig. 14. 

69 Ibid., .fig. 28. 

70 Journal of the Madias University/ Vol. XI, No. 1, 56.' _ . ... 
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From there he moved southward along the soutliem bank of 'the 
Kaveri and reached the neighbourhood of Kamr about the middle of 
1352.'^! About the same time Kumara proceeded to Tiruvannamalai 
from his capital Mulbagal in the Kolar district. According to the 
Madura Vijatjam, a contemporary poem in which Gangadevi, the 
queen of Kumara Kampana, describes her husband’s expedition against 
the Sijltan of Madura, the territory of the Sultan extended in the north 
up to Chidambaram in the Tanjore district.'^^ 

Tlius we see that from the earl)' fifties the iorccs of Vi/ayanagara 
were engaged in a series of elForts to conquer the sultanat of Madura. 
The first phase of the mortal combat seems to have dragged on until 
the ‘Meek Sultan’, Adil Shah, w'as killed in a combat with Saluva 
Mangu. This fact is borne out by the Jaimini Bkaratamd^ a Telugu 
work of the late 15th centiirj', which says that Saluva Mangu defeated 
the Sultan of Madura and took him prisoner. The liamabJitjiuIatjam^* 
states that the Sultan was killed in a combat with Saluva ^fa^gu.75 

The Sultan is venerated as a martyr by the Muslims of hfadiira 
and lies buried by the side of Alauddin Udawji, whose having been 
killed by a non-Muslim is recorded by Ibn*i Battuta. . 

The sultanat of Madura did not come to an end with the death of 
Adil Shah. Tlie nobles of Madura went to the Bahmani court, brought 
a relative of Bahman Shah and installed him as the ruler of Madura- 
This is stated by Afif. ‘When Sultan Muhammad Shah bin Sultan 
Tughluq Shah . . . left this world for the next, and Sultan Flruz Shah 
became the ruler, his imperial farman^ were sent to Ma'ahar. The 
people of Ma'abar, deciding unanimously, went to Daulatabad, and 
choosing a relative of Hasan Kanku as their ruler, gax’e up their 
allegiance to Sultan Firuz.’'0 

This change in the stock of the rulers is clearly marked by a corres- 
ponding change in the language of the legends on the coins. Up to the 
death of Adil Shah the legend on the coins was inscribed in the Arabic 
language. After that the Persian language was used for the purpose. 
We know that Bahman Shah claimed to have been descended from 


71 Ihid., 57. 

72 Jbld., SS. 

73 JamM Bharatam, I, 32, qii(i(ed by Dr. Vralataramana>'}a In jhe Jourjuil of ihe 
Madra-r Unlcer^Ufj, Vol. XI, X'o. 1, 54-55. 

74 Bnnuihhrjudatjam also quoted by Dr. VenVataramanajya In the above Journal. 

75 The Saliivas belonged to a powerful feudal lioiise, which served Vijayanagarx 
The first of them, Saluva Xfangu, came into prominence under Kampana. He conquered 
the Sultan of Madura and is said to have subordinated him to Samba Raya, a prominent 
feudatory ling, in the North Arcot dbtnct. From the time of Mango, the Salus'as 
increased in pmser and renossm. Indian Antiquary. Vol. XIII (19141, 

7S Tartkh-i Flnie Shahl (Bib. lodlca), 261. 
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Bahman, son of Infandiyar, an ancient ruler of Persia, and it is quite 
natural that a relative of his should prefer the Persian language, 

FAKHRUDDIN MUBARAK S II A II 

Shamsuddin’s successor, according to the coins available to us, was 
Fakhruddin Mubai'ak Shah. Probably, Fakhruddin was the relative of 
Sultan Bahman Shah who was brought from the Deccan to rule over 
Madura, 

Fakhruddin enjoyed a long reign of twelve or thirteen years. His 
earliest available coin is dated 761/1360”7 and the last 770/1368-9.78 
The earliest coin of his successor, Alauddin Sikandar Shah, is dated 
774 (1372-73).79 Hence it is likely that the reign of Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah lasted up to 1372-3, 

Fakhruddin must have been a strong ruler to have carried on the 
struggle against Vijayanagara for more than a decade. Yet the game 
was a losing one. There could be no comparison between the resources 
of Vijayanagara and Madura, Still the Sultan seems to have held his 
own. 

There is no evidence to show that Sultan Fakhruddin died a violent 
death. No tomb of a mart)T named Fakhruddin is known, in Madura 
or its neighbourhood. Therefore we may assume that he died a natural 
death about a.h. 774 (1372). 

ALAUDDIN SIKANDAR SHAH 

Evidently Alauddin Sikandar Shah, the last Sultan of Madura, 
ascended the- throne in the year A.H. 774 (1372-73) for his earliest coin 
which we possess is dated that year.80 The Sultan continued the 
struggle with Vijayanagara, but the result could not have been in 
doubt. The sultanat, however, continued to e.xist in spite of its checks 
and defeats and the last coin of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah is 
dated a.h. 779 (1377-78).8l Sultan Sikandar Shah, according to the 
local tradition, was defeated and took refuge in a cave of the Tirup- 
parakunram hill.82 He was overtaken by the Hindu forces and killed. 

According to Afif, Bukka, an enemy who was on the frontiers of 
Ma'abar with a large array and powerful elephants, invaded that 
country, captured the ruler and killed him. He then took possession 

77 MSB, 1895, Plate V. fig. 26. 

78 Ibid., fig. 20. 

79 Ibid., 1909, 882, fig. 24. 

80 MSB, 1895, Plate V, fig. 29. 

81 Ibid., fig. 22, 

82 Three miles to the south of the town of modem Madura. ■ 
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of Maabar .83 The Madura Vijayam of Gangadevi say.s that Kumara 
Kampana defeated the Sultan of Madura, that the latter challenged 
the Hindu prince to fight a duel and that Kampana defeated and 
beheaded the Sultan.84 Kampana was the general (and viceroy) of 
Bukka, the ruler of Vijayanagara. 

Bukka died in the early months of 13//. The latest coin of Sultan 
Sikandar Shah is dated a.ii. 779, which commenced on 10 May 1377 
and ended on 29 April 1378. Tliereforc, the sultanat of Madura appears 
to have survived Bukka and come to an end soon after him. 

Alauddin Sikandar Shah lies hurietl on the top of a hill. Tlierc is 
another grave near it, which is said to be the grave of his wazir. 
Several graves in an open space, half way to the top, are considered 
to he the graves of his courtiers and generals. Sultan Sikandar Shah, 
having died as a martyr, is regarded bv local Muslims as a wall (saint), 
and his shrine is an object of veneration and pilgrimage for the 
Muslims of Ma'abar. 

EXTENT OF THE MADURA -SULTVNAT 

As to the extent of the sultanat of Madura, although we cannot 
be very definite about it, wc have a number of relevant data which 
arc lielpful. At tho initial stage the sultanat consisted of the entire 
proNlnce of Ma'ahar. We have evidence on record to show that SuUan 
Alauddin Udawji led campaigns outside his kingdom, though the 
extent of the territoiy’ he may have acquired and the direction in wlu’ch 
he marched arc not given by our sole authority, Ibnd Battuta.S-^ 

TIic area mostly cosered by tlic province of Ma'abar (in the early 
thirties of the 14th centurx') was called Tamilakam in ancient days. 
‘Tire earliest tradition £xed the northern boundary of Tamilakam on 
the cast coast at Pulicat, a little alwve Madras, and on the west coast 
at the white rock near Badagara, to the south ’of Mahc, the frontier 
line between these two points (cast to west) running round the hill of 
V'enkala of Tirupati, a hundred miles to the north-west of Madras, and 
then ‘inclining southward to Badagara.8S Later traditions extended 
fUe north-eastern Irbundaw to the Norllr Pennar rivexS^ and the north- 
western limit to the Chandragiri river, south of Mangalore/®® Wassaf, 
who 'wrote during the early decades of the 14th century®^^ about 

S3 Afif (Bib. Ind.). 202. 

81 Madura Vijayam, 46-47. 

85 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 

80 The Tamili Eighteen JlundreJ Yean Ago, 10, 17. 

87 niliot, Coi’n-T of Southern India, 108. 

The Chandragiri is the Ijoundaiy between the Keral.a and tl>e Tnhiva country, 
V. A. Smith, 395. 

89 M'assaf, Manuscript, section on M^'alnr. 
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Ma'abar, sa}'s : Its extent from the limits of Kullam to the district of 
Nellore is about three hundred farsangs along the sea-coasts.’90 Thus 
the boundaries of Ma‘abar during the 14th centuiy seem to have been 
conterminous with those of Tamilakam. It is no wonder that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq, who had much political genius in him, consti- 
tuted the southern province on a linguistic basis. 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah, who was the governor of Sultan Muham- 
mad for several years before he rebelled, must have constituted his 
entire province into an independent kingdom. Of course, the invio- 
lability which Ma'abar en|o}’ed as a jjrovince of the might^' sultanat 
of Delhi could not have been vouchsafed to it after it became an 
independent kingdom. The kings and chieftains of the Deccan must 
have been tempted to seize the opportunity offered by the estrange- 
ment between Delhi and Madura to extend their own territories or to 
carve out new principalities out of Ma'abar. 

The power which made serious inroads into the territoiy of the 
sultanat up to 1442 was the Hoysala kingdom under its ruler, Vira 
Ballala III. He is known to have occupied Tirvannamalai^l in the 
South Arcot district, besieged Kuppam {Kiibhan)^^ eight or nine 
miles from Trichinopoly,93 and held Kayal^'^ Pattinam on the east 
coast of the Tinnevelly district, near which sea-port he was defeated 
and taken captive. Thus, in the early forties, the size of the sultanat 
of Madura must have dwindled considerabl)% comprising the modern 
districts of Madura and Ramnad, a major part of tlie district of 
Tinnevelly and parts of Trichinopoly and Tanjor districts, covejing 
most of the original Pandya kingdom and certain parts of the Chola 
region. 

When Ibn-i Battuta disembarked on the coast of Ma abar, Ghiyas- 
uddin Damghan Shah was subjugating an area near a fort the name 
of which the- traveller gives as Harkatu^^ (Arcot) at a distance of two 
days’ journey on a palanquin from the place of landing. Where Ibn-i 
Battuta landed is not known. He did not land at Fattan (Pattinam) 
on the- east coast for he went to that port later. The port now nearest 
to Arcot is Covelong at a distance of about 60 miles. 

We- have no means of discovering how much territory the sultans 
of Madura, especially Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shah and Nasiiaiddin, 
his successor, were able to add to tlieir dominion after the collapse 

90 Ihid. 

91 Epigraphia Carnailca, IX, Db, 14. 

92 Ibn-i Bathita, Vol. IV. 

93 Ayyangar,- 174-75. 

94 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 107. 

95 Jbid., lea, 
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of the Hoysala kingdom in 1342. According to Ibn-i Battuta, the for- 
mer had under him only 6,000 soldiers, one half of them being worth- 
less. With such a small army (in addition to the garrisons of the towns 
and frontier posts) and the further supply of soldiers from the north 
cut off, he could not have annexed any substantial territory. More- 
over, Ghiyasuddin was not spared for many years after his great 
victory over Vira Ballala. Mahmud Damghan Shah started his reign 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and hatred, resulting in his putting to 
death most of the leading nobles of the kingdom. Hence there is no 
room for thinking that he could have accomplished much by way of 
conquest and expansion. 

Besides, the rising sons of Sangama, the five brothers who founded 
the kingdom of Vijayanagara, were already active in the field and 
would not have allowed the sultans of Maciura to gain much terri- 
tory after the fall of the Hoysala kingdom. Tlie northern districts had 
already passed under the sway of the Sambuvarayan. 

Hence it is probable that the sultanat of Madura, about the 
middle of the 14lh century, comprised the territory south of a line, 
with dents, big and small, joining Cochin on the west coast and 
Trichinopoly, and produced slightly north-eastward to the Coroman- 
del coast, enclosing the whole of the modem Madura, Bamnad and 
Tinnevelly districts, and portions of the districts of Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore and perhaps some part of South Arcot. Thereafter, the terri- 
tory began to shrink and finally the whole of it was conquered by 
Vijayanagara. 

Gangadevi, the wife of Kampana, who was a contemporary 
poetess and has recorded the exploits of her husband, states that the 
territory of the Sultan comprised the whole area south of Chidam- 
baram.®® If wc could definitely fix the date of Kumara Kampana’s 
early campaign, this piece of information would be very valuable. 


96 Madura Vijayam, quoted by Dr. V'eiiiatara{nimay)'a in tlie Journal of the Madmr 
Vnicersit’/, VoL XI, No. 1, 55. 
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THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 


I. THE SANGAMA DYNASTY 

THE NORTHERN INVASIONS 

‘The rise of VijayanagaraI empire was one of those sudden revolu- 
tions which have been so frequently seen to spring from the troubled 
current of pohtical events. It was the result of tire tremendous Hindu 
reaction against the Turkish {Tiinishka) domination of the Deccan 
and South India during the first quarter of the fourteenth century.2 

1 Called Bijanagar by Muslim chroniclers, Bizenegalia by Conti, Bichenegher by 
Nikitin, and Bisnaga or Narasinga by Portuguese writers. The empire was called after 
the name of the imperial city of Vijayanagara. It is in ruins today on the site of 
Hampi. See Longhurst, Hampi Ruins. 

2 The following abbreviations have been used in tins chapter: 

ASI Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report (1887 onwards). 

Barani Ziyauddin Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Bib. Ind. New Series, 

XXXIII. Extracts in English in ED, III. 

Commentaries Commentaries of Afonso D’Albuquerque the Great (Hakluyt 

Ed., 3 vols.) 

EC Epigraphia Carnatica (1866 onwards) 

ED Elliot and Dowson, The History of India 'as told by its onm 

historians. 

El Epigraphia Indica (1892 onwards). 

EMESI The Early Muslim Expansion in South India by Dr. N. Ven- 

kataramaDay>’a (Madras University). 

Ferishta (Briggs) Muhammad Kasim Ferishta, Tarikh-i Ferishta, (Lucknow 

Text). Translated into English by John Briggs under the title 
A History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, till 
the year 1612, 4 vols. 

FE A Forgotten Empire by Robert Sewell (Reprint, 1924). 

Further Sources Further Sources of Vijayanagara History by Prof. K. A. Nila- 

kanta Sastri and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Madras Uni- 
versity). 

HISI The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India by Robert 

Sewell (Madras University). 
lA The Indian .Antiquary. 

II IQ The Indian Historical Quarterly. 

J.MIRS The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 

Society. 
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On the c\e of Aldiiclclin Klialji’s invasion of the Dcccan in 1294, 
there were four great Hindu ch-nastics ruling over the territories 
south of the Vindhyas. Tlic Yadavas of Devagiri were masters of the 
whole of tlie western Dcccan from the Tapti to the Krishna; the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal ruled over the eastern Dcccan. In the days of 
Prataparudra, their kingdom included almost the whole of the pre- 
sent Rayalasima, excluding the southern taluqs of Chittoor and the 
western taluqs of Anantapur and Bellary districts, and in the soutli 
it almost touched Kanchi. The Iloysalas of Dwarasamudia and the 
Pandyas of Madura divided between themselves the rest of the penin- 
sula. Besides these four great Hindu staters, there were a number of 

a - principalities suboidinale to one or the other of them. One such 
itoiy state was Kampili in the Raichur Doab, which owed alle- 
giance to the Yadavas of Desagiri.^ 
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Journal and Proccedin^t of the Ailatic Sociei'j of Vciigal. 
the Journal of the llduir and Orirsa Tlc^carch SatlcH/. 
Journal Bomlwj Dranih Itotjal Auallc Socleiij, 

Journal of Indian Uhtortj. 

Journ'd of OrienUd Roearch 

Journal of the Roijcl Auattc Socichj irf Great Dnlaln and 
Ireland. 

Local Records. 

Mi/sorc Archaeological Reports. , 

Madras Rplgruphical Reports (TJjc inwnptions of the Report 
are indicated as 61 of 1916; 157 of 1901 etc.). 

A CoDcctiim of ibe Insciiptions nn copperplates and stones m 
the Nellore District (3 stils.) by Allan Bultcr\<orth and Venn- 
gopa! Cbelty. 

Oriental tlhtoricid ilantncripts in the Tamil Lang'fJgo by 
Rev. William Ta>lor. 

The Quarlcrhj Jaum-il of the Miillih Socief'/- 
Sai>jK! All Arizniljh bin Tabalaba: liurhan-i Ma’ad'. 
Translated into Engitsb under the title of The History of the 
Bahmanl Dynasty by Ma|or J. S. King. [The Indian Anti- 
rjuanj, Voh. 28 arnl 29. Rcfercncts are to its reprint by 
Lnzac le Ca^ IfXX)). 

The Siiiyaiami Gajapatis of Oriwa b> Ur. R. Siibrahinan)ani. 
South Indian Inscriptions. 

SocuJ arul Pohlicvl Life In the Vl/ayanagara Empire (2 sob) 
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3 pKitther Sources, L lOli. 


Sources of Vljayartogaf IlMonj compiled by A. Rangasrtami 
Sarasvati ami edited b> Dr. S. K. Aivangar (\tadras Uni- 
versitj). 

S(i/<fief In the History of the Third Dynasty of Viiatjmagara 
by Dr. Jd, VenVafaramaira>->a. 

T$ninMlal~Tiriipalf Derasthannm Inscriptions, 
lananagsra Sti^CmifiKinr Commcm'sralion Volume. 
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Financially all these states were well off; the kings possessed 
immense riches; their coffers were full of diamonds, pearls, and gold; 
agriculture and commerce were in a flourishing condition; the capi- 
tal cities were great centres of trade and civilization; seaports like 
Kayal and Mothpali were r'isited by merchants from Arabia, Persia, 
and China; the coastline extending from Quilon to Nellore was called 
in Arabic Maabar i.e. a passage; here arrived ‘the curiosities of Chin 
and Machin (China and greater China) and the products of blind 
and Sind, laden in large ships sailing like mountains with the wings 
of winds on tlie surface of water.’^ 

■ In religion the external manifestations were quite pleasing. Ever\’ 
South Indian prince considered it meritorious to build temples and 
to endow them richly. The famous shrines of Mahabalipuram, 
ICanchi, Chidambaram, Srirangam, Tanjore, Madura and otlier places 
in the south bear witness to the pious activities of generations of 
rulers. These temples were great centres of learning and culture, 
where knowledge was imparted to the pupils from far off larrds. 
Their accumulated wealth was the pride of South India. There was 
complete religious freedom and even Arab and Persian Muslims were 
allowed to settle and pursue their own callings at Kayal, Kandur 
(Kannanur) and Honavar, u'ithout any molestation on the part of the 
Hindu rulers of the land. 

But, unfortunatel}', the clash of interests of rival d\masties ren- 
dered Tiarmonious progress of the country impossible. The Yada\'as 
against the Kakatiyas, the 'Kakatiyas against the Pandyas, the 
Pandyas against the I-Io\'salas arid the Hoysalas against the Yadavas 
carried on generations of warfare witli a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. Their conflicting ariibitions were so patent that the contempo- 
raiY poet, Amir' Khusrau, remarked that Dev^agiri and Maabar were 
Iloysala Ballala Ill’s quarry .5 While Muslim forces were deliv^ering 
shattering blows at the Yadavas and the Kakatiyas, this Hoysala 
sovereign more than once attacked the chief of Kampili,® and e\’en 
tried to take' advantage of the fratricidal war in the Pandvan 
langdom." Their mutual animp.sitics had taken such deep roots that 
even in the face of foreign invasions the}’ could not eschew their 
quarrels and prcscrit a united front against their common foe. Thc\’ 
had to be wiped out completclv aiid a new set, of heroes had to take 
up the leadership before the country could be rescued from tlie 

4 ^V.^ssa^.s Tnzjiijmtil Anisnr. ole., 'ED, lU. "2. 

5 KhnsTati, Jill, IN, 53. 

6 MAR for 1912, '45; for 192.3, 119; and EC, t’lll. No. 19. 

7 Wassnf, ED, III, 52-34; Kliusrau: JIH, I.N, 36. 
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slough of political degradation into whidi it had been betrayed by 
its old masters. 

Tliis rcvolutionarj’ change was forced on the land by the Muslim 
invaders from the north. It took nearly three decades, because the 
Klialji Sultans did not originally aim at the annexation of southern 
regions, and because their agents pror'cd treacherous and created 
turmoil at Delhi, so that the hold of t!ie central government upon 
subordinate Hindu kingdoms was lost after each conquest. The Hindu 
rulers adopted the policy of the cane-rced, bending down when the 
storm was strong and standing up again when it had passed. They 
paid tribute to their Muslim suzerain only when it could be enforced. 
Hence the Tughluqs followed a policy of annexation, and destroyed 
practically all the Hindu stales that resisted their fiat. 

In T294 Alauddin Khalji personally humbled Ramadeva, the 
Yadava king, and exacted from him a ‘ransom of 600 mans of gold, 7 
mans of pearls, 2 mans of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and saphircs, 
1,000 mans of silver, 4,000 pieces of silk, and an yearly tribute of tlic 
rm’cnucs of the Elichpur district.'S After his accession to the throne 
of Delhi, he sent his redoubtable general, Malik Kafur, to realize the 
arrears of tribute from Ramadeva. The imperial forces once more 
defeated the Yadava king and sent him to Delhi in 1307. The Sultan 
gave him a kind reception, conferred upon him the title of Rai Rayan 
and sent him back to hold the kingdom of Devagiri as a fief of the 
sullanat.3 In 1309 Malik Kafur, assisted by Ramadeva, entered 
Telingana, defeated Prataparudra.io the Kakatiya king, seized all his 
accumulated wealth, and compelled him to pay an annual tribute to 
the Sultan. He spent the subsequent two years in subjugating the 
Hoysala and the Pandyan kingdoms. Ramadeva of Devagiri ‘provided 
material of war for the army of invasion’. Hoysala Ballala III, imable 
to resist the Dellii army, surrendered all his 'gems, valuables and 
buried treasures and enrolled himself among tlie imperial tributaries. 
The Pandyan rulers met with a worse fate. Most of the famous shrines 
of their kingdom were pulled down and their priests sought safety in 
flight to the forests. Tlic victorious general returned to Delhi in 
October 1311, laden with spoils worth several millions of iankas, and 
look with him Prince Ballala, tlic son of the Hoysala king.ti 

8 rcrishla {Luclcnow text), I, 46. "nKre are inany varieties of mans in Indu— from 
19 lbs. in Travancore to l&3}t lbs. in Abmadnagar. See Sewell; FE, 402. 

0 Barani (ED, III, 200). According to Isami, Bamadeva invited Alauddins assis- 
tance to sopfpiess tbe ie\x)U of bis own son, Bbillama (Sangama?). 

10 Called Hudar or Laddar Dev, Ital of Ttlang, by Musalman chroniclers. 

11 Ferbbla and Isami slate that MaliL Kafur took with him to Delhi Ballala III 
himself. Inscriplknis, howesTr, show that it was Jiis son, who wailed upon the Sultan 
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After Ramadeva s death, his son, Sankar (called Bhillama by Isami), 
raised the standard of revolt in 1312. Malik Kafur once more returned 
to his first scene of action, defeated and killed him, and annexed the 
Yadava kingdom to the empire of Delhi.i^ 

But the triumph of the Musalmans was shortlived and ineffective. 

• Taking advantage of Alauddin’s indifferent health, Malik Kafur in- 
trigued to secure supreme power into his own hands, and was suspected 
of hastening the death of his master in 1316. He threw all the growm- 
up sons of tlie late Sultan into prison and began to rule in the name of 
the youngest prince. Tliis usmpation plunged the state into chaos, and 
the southern Hindu kings immediately asserted their independence 
and withlield the stipulated tribute. The Marathas expelled the Muslim 
garrison from De^'agiri, and their leader, Harapaldeva, son-in-law of 
Ramadeva, once more restored the Yadava kingdom. 

This set-back to tlie imperial interests was, however, a temporary 
phase. Some thirty-five days after the death of Alauddin, his loyal 
‘slaves’ assassinated Malik Kafur, brought out Prince Mubarak from 
prison and placed him at the helm of tire state. Mubarak Shah Klialji 
restored order in the northern provinces, and tlien organized a cam- 
paign for tlie recovery of tire allegiance of the Deccan. In his time 
history repeated itself; like his great father, he personally took the 
field against tire new Yadava king, Harapaldeva, defeated him in 1318 
and flayed him alive. The Yadava kingdom came into the hands of 
the Sultan again. His general, Kliusrau Khan, repeated the exploits of 
Malik Kafur, invaded Waran gal, collected tire arrears of tribute from 
Prataparudra, subjugated Maabar, and carried away a hundred 
elephants. In his greed he did not hesitate to confiscate the projrcrty 
of even a co-religionist, like Sirajuddin Taqi, a wcaltliy Musalman 
merchant of the seaport of Pattan.13 

The Hindu rulers, however, could not rest in peace without anotlier 
bid for independence. They got an opportunity’^ in 1320 when Kliusrau 
Khan killed Mubarak Shah Khalji, and made himself Sultan with the 
title of Nasiruddin. This revolution once more plunged the country 
into disorder, and gave a set-back to the Muslim power in the penin- 
sula. Prataparudra again tlirew off the Muslim yoke, witliheld tribute 
from Delhi, and even became somewhat aggressive. His exarriple 

at Delhi, and his return was celebrated in 1313 by a gift to a temple. See EC, VII, 
Sh. 68. 

12 Ferishta. According to Isami, Bhillama sought safety’ in flight; according to 
Amir Khusrau, the chief actor in this tragic drama was Sankama, the elder brother of 
Bhillama. See Further Sources, Vol. I, 12-13. 

13 Barani, ED. HI, 219. 
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encouraged others and the remaining Hindu princes reasserted their 
independence. 

But their success too was ephemera!. Ghiyasuddin Tughlucj, the 
warden of the North-western frontiers of India, hurried to Delhi, 
dcstro) cd the usurper, and sent his eldest son, Jauna, entitled Ulugh 
Khan, to reconquer the Hindu states of the South. In 1323 the Kakaliya 
kingdom was o\erthrown and Prataparudra committed suicide in 
captivity. Tchngana became a part of the Dellii empire and a Muslim 
governor was installed at Warangal. Madura too appears to have met 
with a similar fate about tlic same time.t^ Thus ono king after another 
bowed his head to the inevitable fate of defeat and humiliation at the 
hands of successive invaders from the north. Bv 1325 the Yadava, the 
Kakatiya and a major part of the Pandyan dominions were incor- 
porated into the Deliii sultanat, and Devagiri, Warangal, and Madura 
uccainc the seals of Muslim piovincial gosernors. Only the Iloysala 
kingdom somehow sursived the Muslim occupation and prc.servcd its 
precarifjus existence. The Pandsan nilcrs appear to have relired to 
their more soutUen^ possessions in the Tinnevelly district. 

The overtlirow of the Yadavas, however, released Kampiladeva, tlio 
chief of Kampili, fiom his oath of loyalty to that lioiiso and made him 
independent. He and his heroic son, Rnmanathn, carved out for 
themselves a small hut powerful slate In the Baichur Doab with 
Kampili, Anegondi and Kutnmafa as their stronghold.15 They bcliaved 
as the political successors of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and *thus drew 
upon themselves the wratli of Iloysala Ballala IH.iO Between 1320 
and 1325, the latter waged three succassive but fruitless wars against 
them at a time when storm clouds were gathering with sinister por- 
tents in the political horizon of southern India. Tlie state of Kampili 


14 S. Vcnkalaraiijaiia>)a, The Eathj Mu'iim Expamion hi Suiith IncJia, Ch. IV, 
Sec. V; also in JOR, XII, 210-13. 

13 Kampil or Kampili, on ibe noillirni liaiik of llir river .Tnn'^jljhailra, about 
milcv cast of Anegomli, is in llie Wtllarj' vliMritt, Kiimmata is corruptcti into 
Cr)nmata \iy Xuniz. For its idcniilicJtion v«e QJMS, XX, 3. The Sanskrit luine lor 
AnegonJi was llastinavati or KunJaraVonn. The Vingiloin went unOer the name of 
cith'T of 'these sfrongholils. For the events crmoctleil with the tisn and fall of the 
kingdom of Kampili; see N. X'cnkataranun.-)>->a, Kampili and Vijnijnnngar, ftirlheT 
Sotircei, Vol. I, Ch. II. 

10 EC. vm, Xo. 19, MAR, 1923. No. 121; and EC. Ml, 24. According to Wees 
translation of the last record, the llovsala general ‘pierced and slew Kampda'. But 
llm-i Dalhjta's narrative shows that ‘Ihc llai of Kampili’ died in 1327, while fighting 
the Muslim fnrti-s of Miibamm.-id hm TiighliKj. ED. Ill, 015. IIN refennc^ t<» 
the elrvim sons of Ihc R.il prcchnhs lh<* idcnUfir-llion of llio ‘Ilil of Kampilf VMlh 
r.amanilha, the son of KampilavTcva. An epigrajd* alvj refers to Kampila’s rleath In 
a 'militao' campaign from Delhf. El, XXIII, 181, note 13. 
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survived the Ho}’sala attacks onl)' to meet with destruction at the 
hands of the Turks two }'ears later. 

In 1325 Jauna became tire Sultan of Delhi with the title of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. His authoritv was challenged bv his 
cousin, Bahauddin Gurshasp, who had been in charge of the frontier 
town of Sagar, near Gulbarga, in the Deccan. The Sultan ordered the 
anny of Gujarat to take the field against the rebel. A battle was 
fought near Devagiri in wliich Bahauddin was badlv beaten. The 
latter saved himself by seeking shelter at the court of Kampiladeva, 
the Raja of Kampili. In the meantime the Sultan jrersonalh" came 
down to Devagiri and despatched three successive expeditions 
against his rebel cousin and his Hindu protector. In the first two 
campaigns the imperial forces were defeated and forced to retreat; 
in the third, howe\'er, they invested the fort of Kummata and cap- 
tured one of its gates by assault. Kampiladeva and his protege, toge- 
ther with their families and retainers, made their escape to Anegondi. 
The imperialists took Kummata, pursued tlie fugiti\'es and surround- 
ed Anegondi from all sides. The garrison had no way of escape, and 
as the days passed the\' had to face stan^ation and death. Kampila- 
deva lost all hopes of victory. He sent awa\- Baliauddin to seek 
as}'lum at the court of Ballala III, and prepared for the worst. After 
seeing that the V'omenfolk were removed beyond the reach of tlie 
Muslim soldiers by sacrificing themselves in the sacred flames of 
jaiihar, he threw open the gates of the citadel. In the melee, he and 
his followers met with a heroic death.l” According to Nuniz si.x old 
men who had retired to a house were taken prisoner and kejit in 
custody at Dellii. The conquered region was put in charge of the 
Malik Naib.18 Ballala III was not prepared to risk his kingdom for 

17 Ibn-i Battuta, Isami, .Xuniz and Ferishta. Ibn-i Battuta, however, says: ‘Eleven 
sons of tlic Rai were made prisoners, and carried to the Sultan, who made them all 
Musalmans. The Sultan also made them amirs.’ (ED. Ill, 614-lo.) Regarding the 
course of the war, sequence of events and result, Xuniz differs from Ibn-i Battuta 
and other wTiters. According to him, this was purely a war of aggression on the part 
of ‘the King of . Dili’ against ‘the King of Bisnaga’; during the campaign, first 
Nagundy (Anegondi) was tahen; the Hindu king and his nobles killed their women- 
folk witli tlieir own hands before opening the gate of the fortress of ‘Cr>iiamata’ 
(Kummata); the imperialists .slew all, exx-ept si.x leading officers, one of whom was the 
minister and another the treasurer of the vanquished king. These were kept in eu.s- 
tody at Delhi. (Sewell, Forgollcn Empire, 29.5.) Ferishta states that ‘the Raja of 
Kampili’ was taken prisoner. (Briggs, Fcrishlii, I, 419). Barani makes no mention of 
the war, but includes Kampili among Muhammad bin Tughluq’s conquests. (ED, III, 
236.) The ewnts connected with the ri'c and fall - of the kingdom of K.inipili are .also 
noticed in a few Kannreso and Tclugn Mss. See X. X'enkatarmanayya : Enmpili an:( 
Vijnyanageira, 4 If. 

18 Dr. N. Venkataramanajwa identifies him with Prince Mahmud. See JOR, XII, 20. 
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the sake of a refugee. He made peace with the Sultaa by surrender- 
ing I3ahauddin into the hands of his pursuers. 

TIius practically tlie entire peninsula from Tapti to Cape Comorin 
p.isscd into the hands of the Turks, and Muhammad bin Tughluq's 
transfer of his capital in 1327 from Delhi to Devagiri, now renamed 
Daulatabad, proclaimed to Uic world his determination to hold the 
\'ast empire in his iron grip. 

Tlie Hindus, on their part, were not unaccustomed to political 
revolutions and changes of dynasties. They would have passively 
accepted the new masters, if the latter had remained content with 
the acquisition of mere political power. But the soldiers of the 
Turkish conquerors behaved as plunderers under the pretext of 
religion. Tlieir anxiety for quick victory and their greed of gold 
clouded their religious and moral vision, as generally happens in all 
wars of aggression. The handful of Muslims, who had made their 
way into hostile lands far away from their headquarters, emplo)'e<l 
terrorism in all possible forms to cow down resistance. Neither politi* 
cal adventurers nor bigoted theologians had any scruples in rousing 
the unholy enthusiasm of their ignorant and rapacious followers by 
exploiting the idea of 'holy war (jihad). The Hindus, who had no 
first-hand knowledge of the Quran, associated the callous cruelly of 
their despoilers willi the message of the Prophet, and could not 
jceoncilc themselves to the new dispensation. 

Indeed to the Hindus the effects of the Turkish invasions were 
heart-rending. Their land was ravaged, their accumulated ridies 
were confiscated.^ and their rulers were humiliated. A Yadava king 
and a Hoysala crown-prince bad to wait upon Alauddin Khalji, 
for mercy and forgiveness; another Yadava king was killed 
in battle by Malik Kafur. Harapaldeva was taken captive and 
fla\-ed alive by the orders of Mubarak Shah Khalji; and the Kakaliya 
Prataparudra sought freedom from captMty by committing suicide 
on the Narbada, while being taken to Delhi as a prisoner by the 
Muslim conquerors. Famous temples like those at Chidambaram. 
Srirangam and Madura were sacked and several others were puffed 
dowm.SO An inscription refers especially to the Muslim occupation 
of the country and their appropiiation of temple lands.21 Another 
inscription x’ix'idly describes the pitiable plight of the people of 
TcUngana under the rule of the Turks. It records : 22 ‘In a hundred 

10 See Sewell'* Forgotten Empire, App. B. 

20 See Sources; ertracts from Prapannanuiom and Aeharyanhl-ifuktacali; See 
also Ftiriher Sourcet, Vol. I, 39-42. 

21 MER. 64 of 1916. 

22 Bherati, XLX, 311. 
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sinful ways the rich were tortured for tlie sake of tlieir wealth. At 
the very sight of the Parsikas (i.e. the Turks) many abandoned their 
lives. The Brahmanas were disallowed to perform their religious rites 
and ceremonies. Temples were destroyed and sacred images were 
desecrated and broken. . . During that calamity none dared to claim 
anything as his own whether it was a piece of property or one’s own 
wife. . .’ 

Describing the devastated conditions of the Pandyan kingdom, 
Gangadevi, the talented daughter-in-law of Bukka I, "wrote in her 
Madura Vijaijam that places like Chidambaram and Srirangam had 
become haunts of tigers and jackals, and despair was writ large on 
the faces of the southern people (Dravidas). This description, though 
somewhat poetic, agrees with the accounts of the Muslim chroniclers. 
Amir Khusrau, the poet-laureate of tire early Turkish sultans, records 
in his Khazaimd FidiiJi that Malik Kafur destroj^ed several hoary 
shrines of the Pandyan kingdom, and plundered tlieir riches. The 
rapid extension of the Turkish power, so disastrous to the Hindus, 
did not bring any organization in its train for the permanent 
administration of the country. The incessant clash of arms and 
mutual misunderstandings gave no opportunity for the evolution of 
some system of government, which could reconcile the interests of 
the wetors and the vanquished. The rule of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was least fitted to hold together vast areas under one sceptre. 
Maiwellous stories of his ambition and ferocih' circulated amongst 
the inhabitants of the peninsula, whose past experience drew har- 
rowing pictures of future calamities under this hrrant. 

REVOLT OF THE DECCAN AND THE SOUTH 

The stage was set for a tremendous revolution. Even amidst the 
triumphal notes of the Turks, there was heard the challenging voice 
of their victims, wliich slov’ly but steadily rose in intensity and pitch 
and ultimately submerged the joyous peals of their antagonists. The 
dovm-trodden Hindus, although stunned by tlie blows of the Turks 
at the outset, gradually recovered from the stupor, and new leaders 
came forward to emancipate them from the alien thraldom. Ambi- 
tious Muslim governors also fully exploited the situation and hasten- 
ed the dismemberment of the Delhi sultanat south of the Vindli3'as. 
The details of this epic struggle are not systematicallv^ on record. 
Only incidental references to them are to be found in certain Muslim 
chronicles, and the nature of the movement is indicated in a few 
Hindu epigraphical records. 

Isami summarily disposes of the whole episode in a few sentences. 
He says: ‘During tlie reign of this unworthy monarch (Muhammad 
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bin Tugbluq), whose promises to anyone arc seldom kept, i\«virgents 
seized by force the whole of India and tumult and confusion rose on 
all sides. Audacious men lifted tJie/r heads in all places, and in even’ 
country there arose another king. Maalxir became the .seat of a 
separate goyernment. A Saivvid became badshah of that region. 
Tilang baying rebelled, the fort of Tilang (Warangal) passed away 
from the hands of the Turks. An apostate captured tlie country of 
Kannad from Gutv as far as the hoimdarv’ of Maohar.'-'^ Barani, 
another contemporary’ chionicler, referring to these events remarks: 
‘A revolt broke out among the Hindus at Arangal (Warangal). Kanya 
Naik had gathered strength in the connlrx’. Malik .Maqbul, the 
naih wazir, fled to Delhi, and the Hindus look possession of Arangal, 
which was thus cntirelv lost. Ahnut ihc name time one of the rela- 
tions of Kanva Naik (moie appropriate Kampila or Kampiladeva),2t 
whom the Sultan had sent to Kampili, apostatized from Islam, and 
stirred up a revolt, The land of Kampili also was lluis lost and fell 
into the hands of the Hindus.’ Ferishta furnishc.s more details about 
tlie rising of the Hindus In the South. Savs be, ‘This year (a.ii. 744/ 
1344 \.D.) Krislina Naik, tijc son of Ludder Deo (Prataparudradeva), 
who lived near Arangal, went privately to Bilal Deo, Raja of the 
Carnatic, and told Iiim that he h:id Iicartl that the ^fusIims, who 
WMO now very n-ameimn in the Deccan, had formed the design of 
cvtiipating all the Hindus and that It was, therefore, advisable to 
combine against tliem. . . Kri.slina Naik promised, on bis part also, 
wlien their plans were ripe, to raise all the Hindus of Arangal and 
Telingana, .and put himself at (heir head. He (Bilal Deo) then raised 
an army and put part of it under the command of Krishna Naik, who 
reduced Arangal and compcffcd Imadul Mulk,2» the governor, to 
retreat to Daulatahad. , . The confetlcratc Hindus seized the country, 
lately occupied bv tlie Muslims in the Dcccan, and cvpellcd them so 
that within a few months Muhammad Tughlaq had no possessions 
in that quarter c\cept Daulalabad.’2<* 

Barani and Ferishta have given wrong names to Kapaya Nayaka, 
who was the real leader of the revolt in^ Telingana, and Ferishta has 
further blundered in assigning a wrong date to it, 27 and in ascribing 


23 Indian Culture, S', rurtlier Source*, N"t>. 7. 

21 A Sts. of Barani s historj- fmiDcI In ibe Covl. Orienlal hUf- Lthrar>' (D. No. 
2.3S), Madras Kis Kampila In flic place of Kan\a Nall. See X. Venka*aramana\-)a. 
T/ic Ertrfy Sfmbnv nspaatioH In Smilfi India, 181-82, foot-nol«* 34. For Biranji 
accoiinl, w ED, HI. 243. 

2.1 This seems to l,e an error; Darant give* Ihe name as ,\Jalik ^^a(Jhn^. 

2B Ferishla (Briggsl Vol. I, 427. 

27 See JAIIRS, V, hi; JEOBS. XX, SC8, and Further Source-i, ^’ol. I, 43-50. 
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tlie foundation of Vijayanagara to ‘Bilal Deo’ i.e. Ballala III or 
both of whom had passed away before 1344. The events appear to 
have taken place in the order mentioned by Isami : ‘first Maahar. 
then the fort of Tilang’, and about the same time ‘Kannada’ (Kampili 
of Barani) threw off the \’oke of Delhi. The earliest coin struck in 
the name of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah of Maabar bears the date 
A.H. .735 (1334-35 a.d.). 

But the war of liberation was started in the coastal dishicts of 
tlie Andlira country about a decade before the revolt in Maahar. 
Taking advantage of the preoccupation of Ulugh Khan with his 
accession to the throne of Delhi in 1325, the Hindus first regained 
possession of tlie eastern sea-board.-^ The Vilasa grant shows that 
Prolaya Nayaka of the Musunuri familv became the lord of the 
region between the rivers Godavari and Krishna. He ‘restored to the 
Brahmans their agraharas, which had been granted to tliem bv 
- foiTrier kings but forcibly taken away from them by those wrong- 
doers (the Turushkas) . . .’ According to the Kaluvacheru grant of 
Anitalli (1325), Prolai’a Nayaka rescued the land from the Muslim 
occupation. After his death, his cousin, Kapai'a Nayaka, v4io was 
seiwed by seventy-five- nayakas, protected the land,29 and in the 
words of Barani ‘gathered strength in the countiy’. The rebellion of 
Jalaluddin Alisan Shah in Ma‘ahar in 1335 brought Ulugh Khan, 
now entitled Muhammad bin Tughluq, to tlie South; but he could 
not proceed be\'ond M^arangal due to the outbreak of a sei-ere plague 
in his camp. He gave up the campaign against the Ma'abar rebel 
and ordered an immediate retreat to Delhi, admitting failure for 
once in his life-. The lesson was not lost on the suppressed people of 
the land, who now resolved to make another bid for freedom, so 
pointedly noticed by Ferishta. Kapaya Nayaka appeared on the 
scene, expelled Malik Maqbul, tlie- Muslim governor of Telingana, 
captured Warangal, and made it die seat of his government. It is not 
without significance that he assumed the title of Andhradesaclhiscara 
and Andhrasiiratrana.^O Still his resources wore limited. He could 
not put an end to the Turkish rule in the whole of South India, nor 
could he prevent his quondam colleagues from establishing their 
own independent states in the neighbourhood — the Recherlas 
(Velamas) at Rachakonda and Devarakonda, and the Reddis at 
Addanki (later shifted to Kondavidu). Kapaya Nayakas energies 

28 M. S. Sarmn : A Fnrgofien Chapter nf Andhra Iliatnrij, 38-44. 

29 For Vilasa and Knluvaclieni grantj, see M. S. Sarnia, op. cit.. Appendixes Xos. 

I and II. 

30 SII, IV, OoO; M. S. Sarma, op. cit., 64-65. 
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were wasted in fighting against these jealous rivals till he himself 
was slain in a battle with the Velama king, Anavota Nayaka I, about 


1307. 


r o u N n vr I o X of v i j a \ \ n a g v r. .v 

The freedom movement, however, spread westwards into the 
kingdom of Kampili, Ntmiz, the Poitiiguese chronicler, gives details 
of events which liberated the land of ‘Ngundy’ i.e. Anegondi. 
According to Jiim, the people of iJic locality, as soon as they heard 
of the Sultan’s departure from the country, rose in revolt against his 
deputy and made his position extremely precarious. The names of 
the Hindu leaders, who had stirred up this rebellion, are not 
dcfinitelv known. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the 
Araviti chief, Somadevaraja, played a decisive part in it.*^! In his 
helplessness, the Malik Naib informed his master about his pitiable 
plight, and appealed for immediate action. The Sultan summoned 
his councillors, and under their advice released from prison the six 
men, who had been in his custody since the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Kampili, appointed one of them, (llarihara) Deo Rai, as the 
new king, and made another governor, and, after taking from them 
oaths of fidelity, despatched them with a large army to their country. 
On their arrival at Anegondi they were tvarmly welcomed by the 
people, and the Malik Naib surrendered to them the fortress and the 
kingdom. The exact area of the land so delivered is not known. But 
epigraphic ev'idence shows that it included almost the whole of the 
present Bellaiy district and a portion of (he Raichur Doab. Deo Rai 
pacified the people, and by his kindness won their esteem. 

One day, while he was hunting on the southern banks of the 
Tungabhadra, a hare boldly turned lowmrds his hounds and bit them 
all. He was astonished at this unnatural phenomenon, and while 
returning home, he met a hermit to whom he narrated the incident. 
The hermit inspected the locality and advised him to build a city on 
the spot, for the incident signified that it would be the strongest city 
in the world.S2 The hermit was no other person than Vidyaranya of 
scholarly farae.33 The city w^as founded accordingly and was named 
Vidyanagara. The RajakaJanimaya and Vidyaramjakalajnana, besides 

31 M. S. Sanna, op, cif., 48-52; N. Venkataramanayya, Early Muslim Eipaasloa 
in South India, 177 ff. 

32 Sesvell, FE, 296'300. Tbis account is furnished by Kuniz. 'Dcoras’ mentioned hy 
h.nj appears to be a sbortcr name for Harihara Deva Ray, i.c. llarihara I. 

S3 There is a great deal of controvert regarding bis identity with MadhavacI^^ 
For argumeaU in favour, see lA, 1910; IHQ. \TII. For arguments against, see UIV. 
VI, Vll and X and JIH, XH, 
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corroborating the account given by Nuniz, state that those who were 
sent by tire Sultan were Harihara and Bukka. This epoch-making 
event took place in 1336, according to the Kapaluru and Bagepalli 
grants .34 But the story of the hare, the hound and the hermit may be 
rejected as it is also associated with the foundation of other cities in 
tlie Deccan.35 Vidyaranya’s inspiration in laying the foundation of the 
city, however, may be accepted since he was on very intimate terms 
with the founders of the empire. 

That some persons connected with the old kingdom of Kampili 
were sent by Muhammad bin Tughlaq to put down, the revolt, and 
that they turned disloyal and laid the foundations of a Hindu empire 
is established by contemporary evidence. Isami says that an apostate 
captured the country of Kannada. Barani remarks that one of the 
relations of Kampila (i.e. Kampiladeva)36 whom the Sultan had sent 
to Kamibala (i.e. Kampili) apostatized from Islam, stirred up a revolt 
and established himself in tire country. Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
not the first ruler to make this novel and dangerous experiment of 
entrusting the government of a province to converts from Hinduism. 
Precedents were not lacking. Suldiapal, a grandson of Jaipal, was 
converted to Islam and appointed governor of Ohind or Waihind by 
Mahmud of Ghazni. He too had apostatized and led the Hindu forces 
against his Turkish master .37 Malik Kafur and Khusrau Khan had 
been given positions next only to their Khalji sovereigns in the Turkish 
sultanat. Muhammad bin Tughluq himself had converted and ennobled 
Kattu or Kannu, an officer of Prataparudra and put him in charge of 
the province of Tilang.38 The despatch of Harihara and Bukka to 
restore order in the region of Kampili was quite in keeping with these 
precedents. But like other schemes of this ill-starred monarch, the 
arrangement failed miserably. Harihara, ‘apostatized from Islam’, 
reverted to his ancestral faith of Hinduism, asserted his independence 
and laid the foundation of the city and empire of Vijayanagara, under 
the inspiration of Vidyaranya.39 


34 Nelhre Inscriptions, I,- CP. No. 15; EC, X, Bg, 70. Father Heras quesHons the 
authenticity of these records. See his Beginnings of Vijayanagar History, 1-42. 

35 lA, XXVin, 218. 

36 Elliot’s translation has Kanya Nailc, while a Ms. of Barani’s work gives ‘Kampila 
instead. Kampila appears to be correct, because Nuniz connects the person sent by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq with the court of the king of Bisnaga (i.e. Kampiladeva). 

37 Camb. Hist, of India, IH, 15; another case of apostasy is mentioned by Ibn-i 
Battuta. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, 240 

38 ED. in, 367. 

39 There are various stories regarding the origin of the city and the empire of 
Vijayanagara. See Sewell, FE, 20-23; B. A, Saletorc, SPLVE, Vol. I, 23-35, 82-112. A 
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HABIHARA AND BUKKA 

According to the inscriptions of later kings ,40 which give an account 
of the origin of the family, Harihara I had four brothers — Kampa I, 
Bukka I, Marappa, Mudappa — and these were the sons of one 
Sangama^i of the Yadava family and lunar race. The dynasty founded 
by them is known as the Sangama dynasty after the name of their 
father. The empire of Vijayanagara was the result of the strenuous 

study of these has led to the fonnulation of two clearly defined theories by different 
groups of scholars: 

(a) Telugu on'gin. The city and the empire were founded by Harihara I and Buldca I, 
the most prominent of the five sons of Sangama, who were originally treasury officers 
of Kalcatiya Prataparudra, After the capture of Warangal by Ulugh Khan fn 132-3, they 
transferred their services to Kampiladcva of Anegondi (or Kummata). The rest of their 
career after the fall of Anegondi is given above in the text See Sewell, FE; B. Sur>a> 
narayana Rao, The Hecer to be Forgotten Empire-, V. Rangachari, Ind. Ant. XLIII; 
N. Venicataraznanayya, EampUl and Vijaijanagara; and Vljayanagpra, Orfgfn of the City 
and The Empire (1933); Further Sources, Vol. I, Ch. III. 

(b) Karnataka Origin: The city was founded by Iloysala Ballala III, and the empire 
by his feudatories — Harihara I, Bukl:a I and other sorts of Sangama, who became 
legitimate successors of the Hoysala rulers after the extinction of that house. See 
Dr, S. K. Alyangar fn QJMS, IX, 13-22; II. Heras. Beginnings of Vllayonagpn //irtory; 
S. Srikantayya, Founders of Vlja/janagiffa. According to H. Krishna Sbastri, Hanhara I 
and Buldca I were originally feu^tory chiefs of Hoysala Ballala HI, but later (hey took 
advantage of the weakness of their sovereign, and set up the empire of Vijayanagara 
at the expense of their master'i territories. See AS!, 1907-03, 235-36. B. A, Saletore, 
while stressing the Karnataka origin of the sons of Sangama, opines that the city of 
Vijayanagara was founded by Bukka 1 in 1369. See his remarks In 5FLVE, I, 33-39, 
108-12; fmf. Hist. Quart. VUI. 295-301, 768-74; and VSCV, 139 IF. Both Father Heras 
and B. A. Saletore discard the story of Vidyaranya's share in laying the foundation of 
the city. The fcmner even charges the Gurus of Sringeri Matha with abetment of 
forged documents, embodying false traditions for mundane gains; S. Srikantayya, hmv- 
ever, enters a caveat and cites evidence to support Vidyaranya’s connection with the 
foundation of the Vijayanagara empire. See his Founders of Vllayanagara, 107 ff; 
QJMS. XXVI. 180-226, 232-35 and VSCV, 161-68. 

But the Karnataka theory depends more or less on the identification of ‘Deorao* of 
Nuidr with Hoysala Ballala III, The statement of Ferishta that ‘Bilal Deo’ founded 
the city of Beejanagar after the name of bis son. Beeja, has been responsible for this 
identification. Contemporary Muslim chronicles, read in the light of the account given 
by Nuniz and other traditions, definitely show that ’Deorao’ was Harihara I. Howeser, 
the Telugu or Karnataka origin of the city and the empire of Vijayanagara is not very 
cruciaL It is sufficient to note that their founders were Harihara I-and his brothers and 
it Is through their eiertions that South India was cleared of Muslim occupation. In 
this great enterprise they received substantial assistance and guidance from Vidyaranya 
and the Gurus of Sringeri Malha. 

40 EC. VI. Ch. 6-1, Kp. 23. Sg. I. Mb, 158. y 

41 Is he Bhava Sangama who had married a daughter of Kampilacleva? 

Baranfs reference to the appointment of an unnamed relation of Kampila (Madnu . 

as the governor of Kampili appears to has-e some l>asis. See N. Venlcataramanasya, The 
EMESI, 181, note 34. 
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efforts of these five brothers in defence of their countr}' and their 
religion. The times were opportune for them. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was too much embroiled in difficulties nearer home, and Hoysala 
Ballala III, the old champion of the Hindus in the South, was engross- 
ed in a war of extermination against the Sultan of Madura. Slowly 
and steadily these five brothers began to acquire influence and terri- 
tory at their expense. Epigraphical records and the itinerary of Ibn-i 
Battuta show that by 1339 Harihara I was not only well-established 
in the regions which had been once under the rule of Kampiladeva, 
but had also temporarily got possession of a bit of Hoysala territory 
in Bangalore district. In 1342 Hoysala Ballala III was taken prisoner 
and treacherously put to death by Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shah of 
Madura.42 Shortly after this, his son, Virupaksha Ballala IV, also 
disappears from the scene. 

The abject surrender of Ballala HI to Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and subsequently his capture and execution by the Sultan of Madura 
clearly demonstrated that the Hoysala state could not survive the 
attacks of foreign foes for long. The only question was ; who would 
acquire it — the princes of Vijayanagara or the sultans of Madura? The 
former, who had already repudiated their allegiance to Muharmnad 
bin Tughluq, determined to get it for themselves. They conquered 
the Hoysala districts one after another — ^Hassan, Shimoga, ICoIar, 
Mysore, Chitaldrug, etc. Bits of information regarding this sanguinary 
struggle between the two Hindu states of the South are preserved in 
contemporary inscriptions. An epigraph of the time of Bukka I expli- 
citly states that one of his officers secured victories over the Hoysala 
army. By the year 1346 the whole of the Hoysala kingdom had passed 
into the hands of the rulers of Vijayanagara.43 

Side by side with these conquests, the five brothers and their 
relatives took up the administration of the territories acquired by 
their joint efforts. Of the late Hoysala dominions, Harihara I took 
charge of the western and southern portions, and Bukka I of the 
eastern and central divisions; Kampa I looked after the Udayagiri- 
rajya, comprising the modem Nellore and Cuddapah districts; Marappa 
governed the moflem Nortli . Kanara and Shimoga districts; and 
Mudappa administered Mulbagal Maharajya in the south-eastern 
comer of Mysore. Their undivided interest in laying the foundation 
of the empire is clearly brought out by their joint gift of certain 
villages in 1346 to forty Bralimans attached to Sringeri Matha in 
celebration of their conquest of ‘the earth from the Eastern to 

42 EC, VI, Kd. 75; also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, 
280-81. 

43 N, l^enlataranianajya, Vljayanagar— Origin, etc. Ch. V, 
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Western Ocean’.44 Governors and scions of the royal family had 
also some share in the administration of the growing state. For 
instance, in 1349 Hadapa Gautarasa, a minister of Harihara I, is 
kno\vn to have been ruling the Mangalur-rajya, and Vira Virupanna 
Odeyar the Penugonda-rajya.45 

But this rapid progress of the young Hindu state did not go un- 
challenged. Its northern expansion was soon checked by the Bahmani 
kingdom founded in the Deccan by Hasan, a rebel officer of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq, in 1347. Alauddin Hasan Shah Bahmani, the new 
Sultan of the Deccan, made Gulbarga the seat of his government. He 
had received assistance from the ‘Raja of Telingana’ (Kapaya 
Nayaka), and yet had very little sympathy towards the neighbouring 
Hindu states. Ferishta^S says that Alauddin I, the founder of the 
Bahmani kingdom, \vrested Kaulas from the Raja of Warangal and 
sent a considerable force into the Carnatic, from whence his general 
returned successful with valuable contributions from several rajas. 
From Saiyyid Ali’s account**? it becomes obvious that the rajas so 
defeated included Harihara I, Bukka I, and Kampa I, who, as seen 
above, were laying the foundation of the Vijavanagara empire. In 
the south there was the sultanal of Madura, which in spite of three 
successive revolutions \vilhin a period of seven years, grew in 
strength and even reduced to a low condition the Cholas and 
Pandyas and proved destructive to the prosperity of the Hoysala 
Ballalas.48 Ibn-i Battuta gives a blood-curdling story of the massacre 
of Hindu women and children perpetrated by Ghiyasuddin, the 
fourth Sultan of Madura. Indeed the Vijayanagara state found itself 
between hvo rolling mills, the Bahmani kingdom in the north anti 
the Madura sultanat in the south. The chief concern of the early 
rulers of Vijayanagara was to provide sufficiently against their 
encroachment and, if possible, to eliminate them. 

It was a question of the survival of the religious, social and econo- 
mic life of the Hindus, who had once more begun to breathe freely 
under the protecting hand of the early Vijayanagara princes. 
BuWta 14^ took upon ViimseW the task of clearing South India of th® 
Turkish occupying forces, and sent bis son, Kiimara Kampana, io 
command of the campaign. 

44 EC, VI. Sg. I. 

45 57 of 1901, and El, VI, 327. 

48 Ferishta (Briggs), U, 308-19. 

47 Burhan-t Jlfa'orir, translated by J. S. King (Liizac and Ga ). 

48 Madura Vljayam, Canto VIII; Soureet, 28. 

49 Of the five brothers, Buhha was the chief litc Aniina, the middle Panda^a, 
EC, VI, Kp. 25. 
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It was a long-drawn contest attended with thrilling incidents and 
changing fortunes. During the period from 1343-44 to 1355-56 the 
power of the sultans of Madura was completely paralysed as is indi- 
cated by thei total absence of their coinage during this period. They, 
however, recovered some of their lost ground about 1356, and issued 
coinsSO once more till 1377. This was probably due to the death of 
Harihara I in 1355 and the dangerous potentialities of the campaign 
of the Bahmani Sultan in Telingana about the same time.^t That 
Vijayanagara was passing through some crisis, probably due to an 
invasion of the first Bahmani Sultan at this time, is proved by 
Bukka I’s anxiety to secure the presence of Vidyaranya at the metro- 
polis in 1356.52 

Bukka I succeeded53 Harihara I on the throne of Vijayanagara 
sometime in 1356. Ho had to wage war on two fronts. ^Vhile he per- 
sonally attended to the war against the Bahmani sultans, his valiant 
son, Kumara Kampana, pursued his campaign against the sultanat of 
Madura. 

Kumara Kampana’s southern expedition was not without sub- 
stantial results. Assisted by his minister, Gopana, and his general, 
Saluva Mangu,54 he overdrew the Sambuva-raya of Rajagambhira- 
rajya, killed one of the sultans of Madura, and reinstaUedoS the 
divine images in the Rajasimheswara temple at Kanchi in 1364, and 
in Ranganatliaswami temple at Srii-angam in 1371. The Fandyan 
Chronicle^^ says: ‘Kampanuduver (Kampana Odeyar), a native of 
Kamata, having conquered the Musalmans, took possession of tlie 
kingdom. He opened the Siva and Vishnu temples which had been 
locked up. He opened the Gods temple at Madura, and obtained a 
personal view of the God. . .' Inscriptions also naixate how the land 
was cleared of tire ‘Turkish’ garrisons in the South. An undated 
record states, ‘The times were Tulukkan (Turkish) times; the deva- 
dana lands were taxed; ... At this juncture Kampana Odeyar came 
on his southern campaigns, destroying Tulukkans, established a 
stable administration throughout the countiy. . . in order tliat the 
worship in all temples might be revived as of old.’57 Epigraphical 

50 Supplement to Vol. II of the Cal. of Coim in the Indian Mttsciini, Calcutta, 

51 M. S. Sarma, op. cit:, 81, 84. 

52 MAR, 1916, 56. 

53 Sewell’s date for the death of Harihara 1 is wrong. See MER, No. Ill of 
1913. Latest loiown date of Harihara is 1356. See MER, 115 of 1901; SII, VII, 303. 

54 An ancestor of Saluva Narasitnha, the founder of the second dynasty. 

55 Sources, Extracts 1 to 5; El, VI, 322 £F. 

56 Taylor, O.H.Mss., I, 35-37. 

57 MER, 1916, sec. S3. 
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lecordsSS show that Kampanas influence extended from Mysore in 
the north to Ramnad in the south, and that he was in power between 
1361 and 1374. Still Alauddin Silmndar Shah, the last of the sultans 
of Madura, lingered on somewhere and issued coins as late as 1377. 
The complete subjugation of the South was the work of Virupaksha, 
a son of Harihara 11, who is said to have conquered the Tundira, 
Chola and Pandya countries for his falher.59 

THE FIRST BAHMANl-VIJAYANACARA STRUGGLE 

The problem of the northern defences, however, baffled all solu- 
tion. Hardly any decade passed without a clash of arms between the 
the Vijayanagara and Bahmani sovereigns.60 Ordinarily, their wars 
have been regarded as due to religious differences of the two states, 
and it has been assumed that Vijayanagara was reduced to vassalage 
on several occasions. These erroneous impressions should be removed 
before entering into the history of the times. They are created by 
the accounts of medieval Muslim chroniclers, who very often used 
history as a handmaid of theology. The fact is that the land behveen 
the l^shna and the Tungabhadra, on account of its economic 
wealth, had been the bone of contention between the western 
Chalul^ans and the Cholas as well as between the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas. When the Bahmani kingdom and Vijayanagara empire rose 
on the ruins of the Yadava and Hoysala dominions, history simply 
repeated itself. The contest beiioeen the BoHmoni sultans and the 
rayas of Vijayanagara was but a revival of the ancient economic 
struggle between the Deccan and South India of the -purely Hindu 
epoch. In the Bahmani'Vijayanagara wars, their religious differences 
only served to brutalize the simple, but they did not originate it. 

Further, the peculiar circumstances under which the two stales 
came into existence made frequent warfare between them a normal 
feature of their existence; during the process of their formation each 
of them acquired only certain parts of the Raichur Doab; but eaci) 
of them as the political successor of its immediate predecessor aspired 
to possess the whole. On the eve of the second great war between 
the two states, Mujahid Shah actually demanded all the territories 
north of the Tungabhadra, while BufJea I put forth a counter-claim 
for the entire Doab, since Balchur and Mudkal had always belonged 

58 Sewell, The Illstortcol Jnserlptlont of Southern India, 199. 

59 El, m. 224-SO. , 

60 For the details of the various campaigns, see also the chapter on the Bahmani 
kingdom. The account of wan in this text » based upon a comparative study of the 
histories written by Ferishta, Saiy>'id Ali and other Muslim dironiclers and the evi- 
dence of Hindu eplgraphlcal and b’teraiy records. 
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to the Anegondi family. This political proprietaiy instinct was so 
ingrained in the minds of the rulers that, according to Nuniz, Saluva 
Narasimha, the founder of the second d}Tiasty of Vijayanagara, left 
a testament charging his successor to recover Raichur and Mudkal 
from the Balimani sultans.6i One more cause for these wars lay in 
the fact that the rayas of Vijayanagara were immensely rich and 
their treasuries and temple-coffers overflowed with precious metals 
and stones. No wonder that these offered a standing temptation to 
the northern rulers. Thus it may be said that the Bahmani-Vijaya- 
nagara wars were not crusades, but secular contests for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and territory .62 In these wars, as the following events 
will show, the Bahmani rulers did not achieve an unbroken success, 
nor could they reduce Vijayanagara to vassalage at any time. 

In 1358 Alauddin Hasan Shah was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad Shah I. Kapaya Nayaka and Bukka I saw in this 
change of rulers an opportunity to recover their lost territories 
(? Kaulas). They demanded from Muhammad Shah I restitution of 
lands wrested from them by his father, ‘threatening in case of refusal, 
not only to invade his country themselves, but to draw upon him 
- tlie army of tlie king of Delhi’. Muhammad Shah I replied by making 
a counter-demand of customary offerings due to him on his accession, 
implying thereby that they were his vassals. Kapaya Nayaka, the Raja 
of Telingana, deputed ms son, Vinayaka Deva, with an army to 
recov'er Kaulas, while Bukka I sent a considerable force to cooperate 
with him. The allied Hindu forces, however, were totally defeated by 
the Bahmani general, Bahadur Klian, who marched to the gates of 
Warangal, and forced Kapaya Nayaka to purchase peace by surren- 
dering 100,000 gold huns, twenty-five elephants and many valuable 
3 

the peace so purchased was not lasting. Vinayaka Deva 
offended the dignity of the Bahmani Sultan by seizing from some 
horse-merchants the best of their horses when they were on tlieir 
way to the court of Gulbarga. In order to avenge this insult, the 
Sultan marched into Telingana in 1362, captured the Hindu prince 
in his citadel at Velamputtan and subjected him to a most cruel 
death.- On his return march, however, the Hindus plundered his. 
baggage, wounded him, and destroyed nearly two-thirds of his forces. 

61 SeweU: FE, 307-8, 316. 

62 Gurt>’ Venlcat Rao, The Bahmani-Vijatjanagiira Belaliotn in the Troceedings of 
the Indian Histoiy Congress, Second Session, 1938; J. D. B. Grilible: History of the 
Deccan, Vol. I, 26-28. 

63 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 301. Vinayaka Deva is called ‘Nagdeo’ in Scott’s tran- 
slation, I, 19. Hun=Hon, a gold coin worth four rupees. 


jewels.® 

But 
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These events paved the way for a major war between the two 
stales. Kapaya Nayaka in despair appealed to Finiz Shah Tughluq, 
the emperor of Delhi, for assistance, in return for which he promised 
to become a vassal of the emperor. But the new Tughluq sovereign 
was quite different from his late cousin in temperament, and pre- 
ferred the fruits of peaceful enterprise to the gains of military adven- 
tures. Probably his orthodoxy loo dissuaded him from assisting the 
Hindus against his own co-religionists. He did not respond to their 
appeals. On the other hand, these negotiations and his own recent 
discomfiture rankled in the mind of Muhammad Shah I. He now 
resolved on the entire conquest of Telingana. His armies easily occu- 
pied the country and ravaged the land for two years. Finally, with 
great difficulty Kapaya Nayaka saved his state by presenting to the 
Sultan the district of Golkonda, an indemnity of 1,300,000 huns and 
a throne studded with turquoises. 

Bukka I was not a party to this transaction. Hence probably with 
a view to ascertaining nis attitude, Muhammad Shah I issued to his 
musicians a draft on the Vijayanagara treasury. The Hindu sovereign, W 
proud of his independence, sent back the messengers with every mark 
of contempt and derision, and declared war upon the Sultan in 1366. 
Before the latter could mobilize his forces, the Raya siuprised and 
captured the fort of Mudkal in. the debatable land of the Raichur 
Doab, and put the entire garrison to the sword wit!) the exception 
of one man. The infuriated Sultan swore solemnly to avenge the 
disaster by the slaughter of one hundred thousand Hindus. In spite 
of the rainy season and in the face of opposition, he crossed the 
Krishna and recaptured Mudkal. Bukka I fled to >\doni, and when the 
enemy approached, he left the fort in charge of his sisters son, and 
retreated to Vijayanagara. Muhammad Shah I followed 'Bukka I and 
crossed the Tungabhadra. The war dragged on for several months 
with the casuality list of the Hindus soaring higher and higher. Yet 
the final decision remained a distant vision. The Vijayanagara general, 
Bhoj Mul, was mortally wounded. The Sultan lost two of his com- 
matidets and failed twice in his attempt to capture the city of Vijaya- 
nagara. In a desperate mood he ordered the massacre of the inhabitants 
round the metropolis. It is said that this war cost the Hindus half a 
million lives. At last, the protests of ‘the Brahmans and principal Hindu 
.officers’ compelled Bukka I to sue for peace. According to Ferishla, 
the Sultan sheathed the sword only when the Raya honoured his draft 
and paid the musicians. In the treaty of peace, there was an agree- 

64 Ferishla calls Buhha I by the oame of 'Krishna RaT; see Ferishla (Briggs) 11, 
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ment that in future wars non-combatants should not be molested; 
there was no understanding — ^no stipulation of any kind — either about 
tlie tribute or about the boundaries between the two states .65 

The last question, however, was revived66 by Mujahid Shah, the 
son and successor of Muhammad Shah I. Soon after his accession to 
the throne in April 1375, he wrote to Bukka I that as the joint possession 
of some forts and districts between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra 
caused constant disputes, the Raya should waive his rights over all 
the territories north of the Tungabhadra together with the fort of 
Bankapiur. The Vijayanagara sovereign wrote in reply that Raichur, 
Mudkal and other fOrts between the two rivers had for ages 
belonged to his family, and that the Sultan should surrender them, and 
confine his authority to the northern bank of the Krishna. Mujahid 
Shah declared war and, crossing the two rivers, sent a force to besiege 
Adoni, while he marched in person against Vijayanagara. Bukka I 
withdrew to the woods and hills and avoided a pitched battle for 
nearly six months. At last the pestilential air of the forest affected his 
health, and compelled him to return to his capital. It appears that he 
died of his malady in February 1377, and was succeeded b}'^ his son, 
Harihara 11.67 

The. inscriptions give great prominence to Bukka I as a warrior and 
a statesman. The city of Vidyanagara was greatly strengthened and 
developed by him, and renamed Vijayanagara.68 He truly imbibed 
the mission of the empire, freed practically tlie whole of tlae South 
from alien domination, and brought it under one sceptre. He instilled 
new vigour into Hindu societ)', renovated temples and revived 
agrahards. Under his fostering care, a number of scholars produced 
literary works on religion, philosophy and law, among which Sayana- 
charya’s comnientaries on the Vedas occupy the foremost place. He 

65 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 308-19. Ferishla does not say anything about the tribute 
with reference to the treaties \vith the rulers of Warangal and Vijayanagara, and yet 
he subsequently asserts that Muhammad Shah I in his last years was free from war 
because they remitted their stipulated tribute. Ihid., 326. 

66 Ibid., 330-39. 

67 EC, IV, Yd. 46. 

68 EC, X, Mb 158, Gd 46; V, Cn 256. The genuineness of the first two records is 
questioned by B. A. Saletore. According to him there was no city of the name of 
Vidyanagara; Bultka I laid the foundation of the city of Vijayanagara in 1368, and 
completed it about 1378. See his SPLVE, 95-112. But his theory involves the total 
repudiation of the name ‘Vidyanagara’ mentioned in a number of inscriptions, simply 
because they are irregular in certain respects, or because they belong to a late date, or 
sHll because they are supposed to have ‘emanated from some common source’. But it 
should be noted that the name occurs also in the literature of the period of the Sangama 
dynasty itself. See JRAS, 1902, 662; Further Sources, Vol. I, ch. V. 
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also restored harmony between the Vaishnavas and the Jainas, and 
his pronouncement on this occasicm almost echoes Asoka’s edict of 
toleration.69 Ferishta pays a glmving tribute to the strength and 
prosperity of the empire about the close of his reign. He says, ‘The 
princes of the house of fiahmani maintained their superiority by 
valour only; for in po^ver, wealth and the extent of the country, the 
rajas of Beejanagai greatly exceeded them, especially in the time of 
Mujahid Shah, when as yet the whole of the country of Telingana 
had not fallen under the fiahmani yoke. . . The fortress of Belgaun), 
and other places, not included in Carnatic proper, belonged to the 
Rai of Beejanagar; and many districts of Tulu-ghat were in his 
possession. His country was well peopled, and the subjects were sub- 
missive to his authority. The rais of Malabar, Ceylon and other 
countries kept ambassadors at his court, and sent annually rich 
presents.*70 

IIARIIIARA II 

Harihara II came to the throne amidst the clash of arms.'^t Muja- 
hid Shah made desperate efforts to capture the imperial city, but 
finding it impossible- to reduce it, he joined his forces at Adoni. Tlifs 
fort too defied hts attacks for nine months, and his soldiers became 
despondent and clamoured for return to their own countiy. Finally, 
on the advice of the minister, Saifuddin Ghuri, he made peace with 
tho Raya and returned to his capital. In this connection Saiyyid All’s 
statement'^2 that the Raya agreed to pay a large sum of nal baha 
(war-expenses) and to deliver the keys of the fort in dispute appears 
to be apocrj-phal. There is no doubt that on this occasion the Sultan 
had to admit failure. Adoni and fiankapur still remained in the hands 
of the Raya. His nephew, Vira Channappa Ode\'ar,"'l is said to have 
defeated the Musalmans and presented the fort of Adoni to him. 

This war not only frustrated the ambitious designs of Mujahid 
Shah and left the boundary' question unsettled, but also, in a way, 
cost him his life, and invited a counter-invasion from Vijayanagara. 
During diis war Mujahid Shah publicly censured his uncle, Daud, for 
abandoning a strategical post. Before reaching Gulbarga, the latter 
murdered hlujahid in revenge in April 1378, and proclaimed himself 
Sultan. For thirty-five days the Bahmani kingdom was paralysed due 
to parly factions, and this tempted Harihara II to cross the Tunga- 

69 EG, n. SB, 344 (136); IX, Mg. IS. 

TO FerisVita (Briggs), H, SOT-38. 

71 Called Tureoj-re Deorao' by Niuiz. 

72 J. S, Xing, The Ilistoq/ of the Bahmant Dynasty (Luzac & C.J, 29. 

73 ZC, Xn, Kg. 43. 
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bliadra and invest the foitress of Raichur. At last Baud himself was 
assassinated in May, and the crown passed to one of his nephews, 
Muhammad Shah II. The new Sultan succeeded in securing the sup- 
port of all parties in the kingdom, and so Harihara II gave up tlie 
siege and retired. Ferishta says that the Raya not only raised tlie 
siege, but also agreed to pay the Bahmani Sultan ‘the tribute stipulated 
in the reign of Muhammad Shah T. There are two glaring inconsisten- 
cies in this statement. First, in the reign of Muhammad Shah I, no 
stipulation had been made for the payment of any tribute;74 and 
secondly, the present occasion did not demand any such concession on 
the part of the Vijayanagara sovereign. There is no military triumph 
to the fcredit of the Sultan at this time in any record whatsoever; on 
the contrary epigraphic evidence shows that Harihara II early in his 
reign expelled the Musalmans from GoaJ^ 

The task of Harihara H was rather difficult. The close of his father’s 
reign had witnessed the growth of small but powerful kingdoms in the 
north-east of the empire. Vijayanagara’s friend, Kapaya Nayaka, was 
slain about 1367 by the Velama king, Anavota Nayaka I of Devara- 
konda, who seized Warangal, made it his capital, and established 
his sway over a large part of Telingana; on the other hand, the Reddis 
of Kondavidu now launched upon a policy of expansion, and Anavema 
Reddi (circa 1364-86) conquered the coastal region ,as far north as 
Simhachaiam. He also turned his forces against the Recherla chief of 
Devarakonda in the west, and inflicted a humiliating defeat upon him. 

If the Bahmani sultans barred the rayas from reaching the Krishna 
river for a natural geographical boundary in the north, the powerful 
Reddis played a similar role in the north-east and even crossed swords 
with them. But the greatest menace to tlie empire came from tlie 
alliance between the Velama rulers of Warangal and the Bahmani 
sultans. Harihara II waged a few wars against Telingana, probabh' 
to break up this alliance. An inscription of 1384 reveals that Harihara II 
sent an army into Telingana, but the ‘Turushkas (Turks) came and 
attacked Kottakonda.''6 In the battle Saluva Ramadeva, one of the 
leaders of Vijayanagara forces, was killed. Probably the expedition 
failed. This, however, shows the close cooperation between tlie Velamas 
of Warangal and the Bahmanis of Gulbarga. Another inscription of 
1395 mentions a war between the Bahmani Sultan and the Ra\'a of 
Vijayanagara, in which Harihara II succeeded in capturing Rangini 
in soudiem Maliarashtra.'^^ Still another inscription of 1397 refers to 

74 See supra, footnote on the alleged tribute. 

75 JBRAS, IX, 227. 

76 EC, Xn, Ck. 15. 

77 Ibid., XII, Tp. 44. Rangini (Rangana) is situated south of the Phond Ghat. 
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tlie capture of Panagal in Telingana by his eldest son, Bukka H 
These incidents are not noticed by Muslim chroniclers. But the seizure 
of Panagal by the Raya of Vijayanagara is indirectly admitted by 
them in describing the war of 1417, when Firuz Shah Bahmani is said 
to have made an attack on Panagal and besieged it for-two years 
without success. 

Ferishta and Saiyyid Ali, however, do describe a major war 
between the Raya and the Sdtan about 1398-99.79 At this time the 
affairs of the Bahmani kingdom were In a state of turmoil due to 
internal revolutions. In 1397 Muhammad Shah II passed away; his 
two sons were successively crowned, deposed and blinded within 
seven months, and then Firuz Shah, a cousin of his, ascended the 
throne of Gulbarga. Probably encouraged by these events and per- 
suaded also by other considerations, Harihara II declared war against 
the Bahmani Sultan. Ferishta says, ‘Deo Rai of Beejanagar with 
thirty thousand horse and a vast army of foot invaded the Doab 
with a design to reduce the forts of Mudkal and Raichur.’ Probably 
Hariliara U sent his third son, Deva Raya, on this enterprise. Firuz 
Shah took up the challenge and mobilized his forces at Sagar. Then 
through the stratagem of one Qazi Siraj, who succeeded in killing a 
son of Deva Raya and spreading panic in tlie Hindu camp, he crossed 
the Krishna and the Tungabhaora in pursuit of the fleeing Hindus. As 
usual Vijayanagara was besieged and tlie flourishing districts soutli of 
the city were ravaged. Finally peace was made when the Raya paid 
the Sultan ten lakhs of huns as ransom money for the release of the 
prisoners. By a treaty it was agreed that the boundaries of the two 
stales should remain the same as before the war. Saiyyid AH’s version 
of this war is somewhat different. According to him, Firuz Shah, with 
the desire of waging a holy war {jihatl), ordered a large army to he 
assembled and marched towards the fort of Sagar. When the chiefs 
of that district tendered their submission, and the Raya paid him 
thirty-three lakhs of tankas, he relumed to his capital. From the 
copper-plates of Telugu Choda Annadeva, a chieftain’of the eastern 
coastal districts, we learn that he assisted ‘the Turushka king in 
defeating the king of Kamata at Sagar. 80 Thus the fact of the defeat 
of Vijayanagara in this war is clearly established, although the various 
accounts describe in their own peculiar style its causes and results. 

Harihara II may be considered to be a great sovereign. The times 

78 South Indian Research, 11, 173; Vdisgotivarivamsacidl, Ed. by N. Vwitsfa- 
ramanay>'a. Intro. 21. 

79 Ferishta (Briggs). 11, 370-78; Saiyyid Ali (J, S. King). 37-40. ' 

80 El, XXVI, 29-31; Sagar is on the northem bank of the Krishna in the Gulbarga 
district 
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were also propitious to him. No remnant of the Muslim power of 
Madura was left to threaten the security of the southern frontiers of 
the empire. Firuz Shah Tughluq of Delhi and Muliammad Shah II of 
Gulbarga were both pacifists and had little taste for foreign wars. So 
long as the latter ruled over the Bahmani kingdom, Vijayanagara had 
nothing to apprehend regarding the safety of its northern frontiers. In 
the north-east, tranquillity was secured bv a matrimonial alliance -with 
Katayavema, the commander-in-chief and brother-in-law of the Reddi 
king, Kumaragiri.81 Thus Harihara II had full rivo decades of peace 
to consolidate his state and clothe it with imperial dignity. He 
possessed a vast empire bounded by ‘eastern, southern and western 
seas’. The extent of his dominion is shown by the fact that inscriptions 
of his reign have been discovered in Mysore, Dharwar, Kanchipuram, 
Chingleput and Trichinopoly. His sons acted as viceroys in Araga, 
Mulbagal, Udayagiri and other subdivisions of the empire. He 
supported ‘the four castes and orders’. He was a worshipper of 
Virupaksha (a form of Siva), and yet he patronized the Saivas, Vaish- 
navas and Jains alike. He is called Rajavyasa and Rajavalmiki in his 
Vallur grant, indicating either his own learning or his patronage of 
scholars. Sayanacharj^a, the famous commentator of the Vedas, was 
for sometime his chief ■ minister. Irueapa, die author of Nanartha 
Ratnamala, a Jain by faith, was one of his great generals. Harihara II 
was so popular with his subjects that they made grants and charities 
for his long life. 

Harihara II died in August 1404, and his third son, Deva Raya I, 
was crowned on 7 November 1406. During the interval of over two 
years, there appears to have been a tripartite struggle for power 
between the three sons of Harihara II, viz. Bukka II, Virupaksha I and 
Deva Raja I. The first two occupied the throne successively for some 
rrionths and issued grants in their own names u'ith sovereign titles, 
when finally their place was taken by Deva Raya.82 


81- The Raya-Reddi marriage alliance is alluded to in the Vemavaram plates of 
Aliaya Verna Reddi. El, XHI, 242, v. 22. As to the parties, there is difference of 
opinion. According to N. Venkataramanayya, 'the marriage of Harihars daughter was 
celebrated with Kataprabhu, the son of Katayavema’. Further Sources, I, 87. But 
M. S. Sarma is of opinion that the bridegroom was Katayavema himself. See his 
History of the Reddi Kings, 128, 169. 

.82 Prof. Kielhom’s Southern List^ Nos. 478 and 480. EC, Hn. 133; VIII, Tl. 1, 13. 
196. El, Vni, 300; XV, 13. The successor of 'Purco>Te Deorao’ (i.e. Harihara H) is 
called ‘Ajarao by Nuniz. This Portuguese chronicler is not quite accurate in the names 
of rulers and their regnal periods. For these epigraphical evidence is a stire glide. 
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DE VA RAYA 1 

Deva Raya I came to the throne under unpropitious circum- 
stances. But for the heroic and timely action of his minister, 
Lakshmidhara, he would have fallen victim to a plot organized by 
‘some ungrateful \vTetches’ against his life.83 During the period of 
his struggle for succession, Padekomti Verna, the Reddi king of 
Kondavidu, seized the rich province of Udayapiri.84 Shortly after his 
accession a Bedar chiefss in western Mysore slaughtered people all 
over the country, carrying off prisoners, and causing great distur- 
bances and famine*. But a greater calamity than this overtook the 
land owing to the revival of the Bahmani-Vijayanagara hostilities in 
1406-7. According to Ferishta, they were provoked by the Raya’s 
infatuation for a lovely peasant maiden, Parthal by name, residing 
at Mudkal. When persuasion failed to secure her, he resorted to 
force and sent an expedition into the debatable land to decoy the 
Mudkal beauty. But on the approach of the Vijayanagara army, the 
girl and her parents left their home and disappeared. In their dis- 
appointment the retreating soldiers laid waste me towns and villages 
on their way. Firuz Shah retaliated by entering the Hindu territory 
and investing the citadel of Vijayanagara. Finding it impossible to 
reduce it, the Bahmao! forces devastated the countryside, captured 
the fort of Bankapur, and concerted measures for an attack on Adorn. 
Pressed by his relentless foe and getting no response from the 
sultans of Malwa, Khandesh and Gujarat to his appeal for assistance, 
the Raya sued for peace. Under the terms of the treaty he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan, ceded to him Bankapur as dowry 
and paid a large indemnity. Saiywd Ali in his usual style passes over 
this war with great brevity, and treats it also as one of the so-called 
religious wars of Firuz Shah.®® 

Now for one full decade there was peace between the two states. 
But Deva Raya I does not seem to have sheathed his sword. He 
turned his arras against the Reddis of Kondavidu. By 1413 he bad 
recovered Udayagiri and placed it under his son, Ramachandra. 
Nuniz says that he took Goa, Chaul, Dabhol, Ceylon and all the 

83 ASr, 1907-8, 245; SII. IV, No. 267. 

84 Further Soufcer, Extracts Nos. 39-41. 

85 El, XV, 14. 

88 Ferishta, 380-87; Safyyid Ali, 39. Ferishta ^ves a graphic description of the 
royal marriage. But it Is surprising that a Mosalman \0x Saiyyid Ali does not even 
allude to this. Nuniz, ’aho says that A}aTao (Deva Raya 1) 'was always at war with 
the Moors’ nowhere gives a hint regarding this matrimonial alliance. Ferxshta’s state- 
ment is not above suspicion, especi^y because the circtimstances did not warrant any 
such 'highly disgraceful’ conce ssi on. 
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country of 'Coromandel’. There is a record of 1411 in which it is 
stated that prayers were offered for the success of his son, Vijaya- 
Bukka III, who probably took part in these expeditions.87 But it is 
very likely that some of the alleged conquests of Deva Raya I were 
vicarious, based upon tlie achievements of Harihara 11.88 it has 
already been noticed that Goa and 'Simhala’ were conquered in the 
days of his father. ~ 

In 1417 Firuz Shah made an unprovoked attack (according to 
Ferishta) upon the fort of Panagal (Nalagonda), belonging to the 
Raya. After a siege of two years, a pestilence broke out in the 
Sultan’s army and he had to retire. At this juncture arrived Deva 
Raya I with a large army “having obtained assistance from aU the 
surrounding' princes, including the Raja of Telingana’. Saiy}4d Ali 
says that the Sultan was 'compelled’ to wage this war. The Hindu 
sources89 furnish greater details regarding its real nature. After the 
death of Kumaragiri in 1403, the Reddi kingdom was split up into 
two independent states widi tlieir capitals respectively at Raja- 
mahendri and Kondavidu, under Kataya Verna and Pedakomati 
Verna. Each of them wanted to subdue the other, and their ambitions 
divided the rulers of the states of the Deccan and South India into 
two hostile groups, Deva Raya I supported his relative Kataya Verna, 
Firuz Shah took the side of Pedakomati Verna and his friend, Anna- 
deva Ghoda. These facts explain Ferishta’s allusion to the coalition 
headed by Deva Raya I in this war, and Saiyyid Ali’s statement that 
Firuz Sh^ was forced to wage it. In the early stages of the campaign 
the Bahmani arms scored a series of victories. Botli the chroniclers, 
however, are agreed that tlie Sultan ultimately met with a crushing 
defeat in 1419, owing mainly to the defection of tlie Velama king, 
Anavota II, who joined Deva Raya; many of Firuz’s people were 
slaughtered wthout mercy, and he was driven back to his own 
countr}^90 

Firuz Shah completely broke down under this disaster; and being 
coerced by his brother, Alimad, he abdicated the throne in his favour 
and died shortly afterwards in September 1422. , 

87 EC, IX, Ht. 149. - 

88 There is reason to think that in Xuniz's account the achievements of Hari- 
hara n have been set down nnder Deva Raya I. 

89 Triceni, VI, 273 ff; JOB, ^TII, 149 if; VelugotlcarivamMcali, Intro. 23-30; 
El, XXVI. The Recherlas are better known by their community name, Velamas. 
Their original cities were Rachakonda and Devarakonda (both in the Nalagonda dis- 
trict of Andhra Pradesh). They shifted their capital to M'arangal after its capture 
from Kapaya Nayaka. 

90 Ferishta, 389-91; Sai>->ad Ali, 40-41. Sewell attributes this vicfor>' to Deva 
Raya II. FE, 62.66. But Deva Raya I ruled fill 1422. EC. IV. Gn. 24. 
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Deva Raya I occupies a prominent place in the history of Vijaya- 
nagara. He brought about a diplomatic revolution by weaning the 
Velama king from his hereditary friendship with the Bahmani 
sultans. He avenged the humiliation of Bankapur by the smashing 
victory of Panagal. But his greatest achievement lay in his irrigation 
works. Nuniz^i has given a graphic description of the dam con- 
structed by him across the Tungabhadra %vith a view to leading 
canals into the city, which had hitherto been suffering from scarcity 
of water. These canals ‘proved of such use to the city that they 
increased his revenue by more than three hundred and fifty thousand 
perdaos. He also encouraged the construction of a dam to the river 
Haridra for irrigation purposes.92 During his reign grants to temples 
and priests were made on a lavish scale. 

In 1420 Nicolo de Conti, an Italian traveller, visited Vijaya- 
nagara, which he calls Bizenegalia. He has left us an account of some 
of the social institutions of the land. His graphic descriptions of the 
city and its festivals, which may be identified with those of the New 
Year’s day, dipanaU, mdhanacami and hoU, are especially noteworthy. 
He says, *1116 circumference of the city is sixty miles; its walls are 
carried up to the mountains, and enclose the valleys at their foot, so 
that its extent is thereby increased. In this city there are estimated to 
be ninety thousand men fit to bear arms . . . Their king is more 
powerful than all the other kings of India . . . Thrice in the year they 
keep festivals of special solemnity . . . There weddings are celebrat- 
ed with singing, feasting and the sound of trumpets and flutes . . 

Deva Raya I died sometime in April, 1422,®^ Records dated 
in April and August of the same year have been found which refer 
to two of his sons — Ramachandra and Vira Vijaya I or Bukka III — 
\vith imperial titles. They, however, do not appear to have survived 
him by many months, and so in 1423 the croivn finally passed to his 
grandson, Deva Raya II, son of Vira Vijaya.®^ 


91 Sewell; FE. SOl-2, 

92 EC. XI, Dg. 23 & 29. 

93 R. H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, 

« El. XV, 14 & EC. IV, Go 24. Ch. 159 read with 317 of 1931.32. 

93 EC, IX. An, 79; VII, SV. B3; 317 of 1931-33; EC, VHI, Tl. 153. Sb. 565. 
Vira V’ijaya ia also known by the names of Vijaya Rava, Vijaya Bukka and Bukka HI. 
Ferishta makes no distinction between Deva Raya I, Vija>-a Raya and Deva Raya II. 
To him all are 'Deo Raf or 'Dewul Raf, Nnniz assigns a reign of tlx yeatt to Visarao 
(i e., Vijaya Raya). Probably it is an error for tlx monlht. If Kuniz is correct, a joint 
rule has to be prestimed in ibe Case of Vira Vijaya and his son, Deva Raya IT, for 
some time at least See Further Soitreer, I, 64-66. 
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DEVA RAYA II 

Deva Raya II came to the throne at a time when the Bahmani 
Sultan, Ahmad Shah I, was making preparations for avenging the 
humiliation of Panagal, The Raya being aware of this, invited the 
Raja of Warangal (Anavota II) to come to his assistance, and awaited 
the enemy on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra, The Sultan 
having failed in his efforts to entice the Hindus to cross the river, 
himself went to the other side, and attacked them on their own 
ground. Deserted by the Warangal army, and overwhelmed by tlie 
surprise attack of the enemy, the Raya retired from the battle-field 
and shut himself up in his fort. Ferishta96 describes in detail how 
the contending monarchs had a very narrow escape, how the Sultan 
indulged in indiscriminate massacres, and how the Raya finally paid 
the Sultan ‘arrears of tribute for many years’ to save his people from 
further destruction. Saiyyid Ali, however, does not mention any such 
monetar}’^ concession to the Sultan.97 He simply says that the soldiers 
of Islam took many forts and towns and an enormous amount of 
booty. Obviously the wealth taken away by Ahmad Shah I consisted 
of war-booty, and Ferishta dignified it \vitli the name of ‘arrears of 
tribute’. 

Ahmad Shah I could never forget that in the last two wars the 
Raja of Warangal had appeared on the side of Vijayanagara. He 
took full revenge upon him about the close of 1424, when he slew 
him in battle, occupied Warangal and annexed a large part of 
Telingana to his OAvn kingdom. Probably in order to be nearer to his 
new conquests, the Sultan now shifted from Gulbarga to Bidar and 
made it his capital. During the rest of his reign he was engaged in 
wars with the rulers of Mahur, Malwa, Konkan and Gujarat, so that 
Vijayanagara enjoyed complete immunity from northern attacks for 
about a decade, and the heirs of the late Velama king recovered 
‘various districts of Telingana’. But the success of the latter was 
temporary. Ahmad Shah I returned to Telingana about 1433 and 
reduced them to vassalage.98 

Deva Raya II, too, on. his part, could not forgive the alliance of 
Pedakomati Verna of Kondavidu \wth Firuz Shah Bahmani. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of his incompetent successors, he conquered 

96 Op. cit., 398-405. Sewell says, 'It is almost certain that Bukka III was the hero 
of the episode referred to (by Ferishta) though it may have been his son, Deva 

jRaya n'. HISI, 214. 

97 Op. cit., 53-54. 

98 IR (Kondavidu), 325, cited by N. Venkataramanayya in the Introduction to 
VelugoiicaricamsavaU, 33; and Further Sources, Vol. I, 96. 
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the kingdom and annexed it to his empire. An epigraph at Kondavidu 
dated 1432 recoi-ds his grant to a Brahman of the place. 

Ahmad Shah I died in 1436 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
with the title of Alauddin 11. He inaugurated his reign by declaring 
war against Vijayanagara. He sent his younger brother, Muhammad 
Khan, with a powerful army against the Raya, ‘who had withheld 
the tribute for five years, and now refused to pay the arrears’. In the 
light of what has been said above, it appears tnaMhis plea of tribute 
is advanced by Ferishta to justify the aggressive conduct of the 
Sultan. The war, however, ran its usual course, and finally Deva 
Raya II got peace by surrendering twenty elephants, a considerable 
sum of money, and two hundred females, skilled in music and 
dancing.99 

But this peace proved only a truce, for Muhammad Khan, flushed 
with his recent success over the Hindus, raised the standard of 
revolt against his elder brother. He had entered into some secret 
pact wiUi the Raya of Vijayanagara on his own account. Ferishta 
says that the rebel prince, having procured a considerable army from 
the Rai of Beejanagar to aid him’, seized Mudkal, Raichur, Sholapur, 
Bijapur and Naldrug. Alauddin II promptly crushed the uprising 
and pardoned his brother. How he dealt with the Raya of Vijayanagara 
for his participation in his domestic quarrel is not mentioned by 
Ferishta. Saiyyid All, however, says that the Raya, taking advanlaw 
of the fratricidal war, ‘invaded the territories of Islam, captured the 
fort of Mudkal and devastated all the surrounding country’. 
Alauddin II, after subjugating his brother, invested the fort of 
Mudkal and compelled the Raya to capitulate. In his usual manner, 
this chronicler stales that the Raya agreed to pay his tribute in addi- 
tion to a large indemnity. But the fact appears to be that it was not 
a major war between the Sultan and the Raya. Most probably the 
defeat and conciliation of the reWl prince resulted in the automatic 
withdrawal of the Vijayanagara army. This explains Ferishta's 
silence.lOO 

Deva Raya II, however, was much affected by his failure in his 
wars against the Bahmani sultans, notwithstanding his immense 
resources in men and material. Ferishta says^^i that, in consultation 
with his ministers, he came to the conclusion that the superiority of 
the latter was due to their better horses and archers. Accordingly, he 
enrolled Musalmans in his service, allotted them jagirs, erected a 

Ferishia, 422; Saiy>id Ali (Jofs not refer to this war. 

100 Ferishta, 422-23; Saiyyid Ali, 73-74- 

101 Ferishta, 430-32. According to an inscription of 1430 the Ra>-a had fe** 
thousand Turushha honemen in W* service. See EC, HI, Sr. 15. 
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mosque in the city for their use and ordered a copy of the Qwan to 
be placed before his throne for their obeisance in his presence with- 
out violation of their laws. Soon he had two thousand Musalmans, 
and sixty thousand Hindus well-skilled in archerj% besides eighty 
thousand horse and two hundred thousand foot. 

With this war machine, continues Ferishta, Deva Raya II resolved 
to conquer the Bahmani kingdom. So in 1443 he suddenly crossed 
the Tungabhadra, took the fort of Mudkal, sent his sons to besiege 
Raichiur and Bankapur, while he encamped with his army along the 
southern bank of the Krishna. Within a period of two months three 
battles were fought, the Hindus being victorious in the first and the 
Musalmans in the second; in the third battle Deva Raya’s eldest son 
perished and the Hindus fled from the battle-field in panic. They 
took shelter in the fort of Mudkal. Two Muslim officers entered the 
fort in pursuit of the fugitives and were captured. The Sultan 
threatened the Raya with dire consequences, if his officers were 
injured in any way. The Raya immediately sinrendered the prisoners 
and promised to pay the Sultan annually the stipulated tribute on 
condition that he was not molested in future. 

But Abdur Razzaq’s account shows that Deva Raya II acted 
imder great provocation. His minister, ‘Dainang’, had gone on a 
voyage to the frontier of Ceylon, and during his absence, on a day 
between November 1442 and April 1443, the Raya’s own brother 
(nephew according to Nuniz) treacherously killed his leading nobles 
and even made an unsuccessful attempt on the Raya’s life.io^ Sultan 
Alauddin rejoiced at this, and demanded of him seven lakhs of 
varahas, and failing compliance, threatened war. Deva Raya took up 
the challenge. The troops sent from the two sides ravaged the fron- 
tiers of two states. The ‘Dainang’, who had been recalled from the 
Ceylonese expedition, invaded the Bahmani kingdom, and after 
taking ‘several imfortunate prisoners’, retinmed to the capital. From 
Abdur Razzaq’s contemporar}’^ accoimt it is obvious that Ferishta has 
given a false and distorted version of the expedition. If the eldest 
son of the Raya had been slain in this war, as is alleged by Ferishta, 

102 Abdur Razzaq declares that he was an ambassador of Shah Rukh of Persia. 
He stayed at Vi]‘a>’anagara from about the end of April to 6 November 1443. 
‘Dainang’ is apparently a corrupt form of the word 'Dannayaka (skt. Dandanayaka) 
i.e. a commander. The traveller took it for a proper name. The person referred to 
appears to be Lakkanna Dannayaka, ‘the lord of southern ocean’. R. H. Major, 
India in the XV century, I. 33-35. The account given by Nuniz slightly varies in 
details, and his version is not quite reliable. According to him, the victim of the plot 
was Pinarao, who had succeed^ Deva Raya H and had been on the throne twelve 
vears before the abortive attempt on his life was made by his nephew. FE, 302-4. 
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the court of Vijayanagara would have been plunged in gloom, and 
this fact could not have escapetl the notice of Abdur Razzaq. 

According to the Gangadasapralapacilasam, not only ‘the Sultan 
of the Deccan’, but also ‘the Gajapali’ of Orissa sustained a defeat at 
the hands of Deva Raya II. The exact circumstances surrounding 
this event are not known. Kapilesvara Gajapati seized the throne of 
Orissa in 1434. Probably he made an attack upon the Reddis of 
Rajamahendry, who in their defence sought succour from their ally, 
the ruler of Vijayanagara. Tlie victory of Dex-a Raya II over Kapiles- 
vara saved the Reddi kingdom from immediate annihilation.t03 

Deva Raya II was the greatest ruler of the Sangama dynasty. He 
is sometimes called Immadi Deva Raya. He is distinguished in in- 
scriptions by the title of ‘Gajdbetekara i.e. ‘elephant-hunter*. He not 
only maintained the territorial integrity of the empire, but also 
secured for it the natural frontier of the Krishna river in the north- 
east by annexing the kingdom of Kondavidu. According to Nuniz, 
the kings of Quilon, Ceylon, Pulicot, Pegu and Tenasserim paid 
tribute to him. The levy of tribute from Ceylon is confirmed by an 
inscription at Nagar.iw He raised a new model army, infused fresh 
vigour into the administration, and dealt out prompt and impartial 
justice. He seems to have liad definite leanings towards Vira Saivlsm; 
yet he extended toleration to every religion and sect. He had ministers 
who professed Vira Saivite, Jain and Vaishnavite faiths. He admitted 
into his council a Christian to supply the place of ‘Dainang’, when the 
latter had gone on an expedition against the Bahmani Sultan.tW He 
gave facilities to the Muslims in his service for the observance of their 
religious tenets. He took keen interest in debates, and when Srinalha 
defeated his cour-poet, Dindima, in a disputation, he honoured the 
former with the title of Kavi-Sarvabhauma, and bathed him in gold 
coins’. The names of thirty-four poets, who flourished under his 
patronage, are known, among whom may be mentioned Chamarasa, 
Lakkanna, etc.^0® 

Abdur Razzaq gives a detailed account of the empire and of his 
mteiview with its sovereign. A few extracts from Vis observatinnstQ^ 
are reproduced in the foIloxWng paragraphs: 

103 Further Source, V'ol. I, 101-5; Source*, 6.>68; SCO, 39-40, 

104 KfER, 144 of 1916, para 60. 

105 Abdur Razzaq, 40-41. 

106 S. Sribanta Sastri, Deca Baya if in lA, 1928. 

107 Mai’or, 19-32. Abdur Razzaq recorded an account of his mission in hU work, 
Hatlaus Sa‘daln. Some passages from this stork hatT also been translated in ED, IV, 
and commented upon by S. I!. Hodivala in Ids Sliitlies fn Jiufo-Muriim Uhlorj, 
410 ff. 
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‘If what is said is true, this latter prince (Deva Raya II) has in his 
dominions three hundred ports, each of which is equal to Calicut, 
and on tena firma his territories comprise a space of three montlis 
journey . . / ‘The country' is for the most part well cultivated, very 
fertile . . , The troops amount in number to eleven lakhs (1,100,000)/ 

‘One might seek in vain throughout the whole of Hindustan to 
find a more absolute rai (king) . . , Next to him the Brahmans hold a 
rank superior to that of all other men . . / ‘The cit)^ of Bijanagar is 
such that the pupil of the eye has never seen a place like it, and the 
ear of intelhgence has never been informed that there has existed 
anything to equal it in the world. It is built in such manner that 

seven citadels and the same number of walls enclose each other 

The seventh fortress, which is placed in the centre of tlie others, 
occupies an area ten times larger than the market place of the city 
of Herat. It is the palace which is used as the residence of the 
king ... At the gate of the king s palace are four bazars, placed 
opposite each other . . . The bazars are extremely long and broad.' 

‘Each class of men belonging to each profession has shops conti- 
guous tlie one to the others; the jewellers sell publicly in the bazar 
pearls, rubies, emeralds and diamonds. In this agreeable locality, as 
well as in the king’s palace, one sees numerous running streams and 
canals formed of chiselled stone, polished and smooth . . .’ 

‘This empire contains so great a population tliat it would be 
impossible to give an idea of it wthout entering into tlie most exten- 
sive details. In the king’s palace are several cells, like basins, filled 
witli bullion, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of this country, 
both those of exalted rank. and of an inferior class, down to the 
artisans of the bazar, wear pearls, or rings adorned with precious 
stones, in their ears, on their necks, on tlieir arms, on the upper part 
of the hand, and on tire fingers . . / 

‘Each of the seven fortresses alike contains a great number of 
places of prostitution, and their general proceeds amount to twelve 
tliousand fdnoms, which forms the pay allotted to the guards. These 
latter have it assigned to them as a duty to make themselves 
acquainted with every event which occurs within the fortresses; if 
any article is lost or stolen by thieves it is their dut\^ to reco\'er it; if 
not, the\' are bound to make it good . . .’ 

‘Such are the details which relate to the city of Bijanagar and its 
sovereign. The author of this narrative, having arrived in this citj^ at 
the end of the month of Zil Hij (the end of April 1443) took up his 
abode in an extremely lofty house, whicli had been assigned to 
him . . . One day some messengers sent from the palace of tire king 
came to seek me, and at the close of drat same day I presented 
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myself at the court, and offered for the monarch’s acceptance five 
beautiful horses, and some tohous of damask and satin. The prince 
seated in a hall, surrounded by the most imposing attributes of 
state. Ri^t and left of him stood a numerous crowd of men ranged 
in a circle. The king was dressed in a robe of green satin, around his 
neck he wore a collar, composed of pearls of beautiful water and 
other splendid gems. He had an olive complexion, his frame was 
thin, and he was rather tall; on his cheeks might be seen a slight 
do^vn, but there was no beard on his chin. The expression of the 
countenance was extremely pleasing. On being led into the pre- 
sence of this prince, I bowed my head three times. The monarch 
received me with interest, and made me take a seat very' near 
him . . 

‘They presented to the humble author two packets of betel, a 
purse containing five hundred fanoms, and twenty misqals^^^ of 
camphor. Then, receiving permission to depart, he returned to his 
house. Hitherto his provisions had been brought him daily consist- 
ing of two sheep, four pair of fowls, five mant09 of rice, one of butter, 
one of sugar, and two varahas of gold; and they continued supply- 
ing him regularly with the same articles. Twice in the week, at the 
close of day, the king sent for him, and put questions to him respect- 
ing his majesty, the nappy Khaqan. On each occasion the author 
received a packet of betel, a purse of fano7ns, and some misqaU of 
camphor.' 

Abdur Razzaq also refers to some of the public oBces, such as 
the dewan khana (council chamber), the daftar khana (the archives), 
and the zmrab khana (the mint); he briefly notices the currency of 
the empire, and describes in flowing terms the ‘maha\’\’am)’’ 
festival, no which he witnessed during his stay at the capital. His 
account shows that the reign of Deva Raya II marked the zenith of 
the prosperity of the empire under the first dynasty. 

This great sovereign passed away about the middle of 1446 and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Mallikarjuna Rava.ni othenvise 

108 *Tbe name both of a weight and a coin, tfie value of which has much 

changed.’ , 

109 The Indian man has varied so greatly from place to place and even from 
time to time in the same place, that it is not aUvavs easy- to say what it stands for. 

S. H. Ilodivala, op. ctt., 418. 

110 htahanawi; obviously it refers to the Mahanavami festival described by Paes 
in greater detaiL See Sewell, FE, 262-75. 

111 A few epigraphs mention the reforms of a ling, called Vifaya Ra>-a (U?)- H- 
is suggested that he held the sceptre for a few months just before Malldcarjuna n3)a. 
See Further Sources, Vol. I, 66-67. Perhaps he was either the younger brother of 
Deva Raya II, or an elder brother of hfalhlcarjuna Raya. Nuniz places Finarao and 
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known also as Immadi Deva Raya and Praudha Deva Raya. Some 
inscriptions shorten the latter two names into ‘Deva Raya’ which has 
led scholars to assign these records to his father. He also bore the 
title of Gajbefekara. 

THE END OF THE SANGAMA DYNASTY 

His reign commenced with notable victories but ended with tlie 
defeat and disruption of the empire. 

In the Gangadasapratapavilasam, a contem^iorar)' Sanskiit drama, 
it is stated tliat immediately after the death of Deva Raya H, the 
Sultan of the South (Alauddin H) and the Gajapati ruler (Kapilesvara), 
who had been defeated before by Deva Raya H, marched upon 
Vijayanagara and closely invested it. But Mallikarjuna sallied 
forth from his capital and routed the besieging forces. 112 This 
account is doubted by some scholars, although there is nothing 
absurd about it.li3 Alauddin II at this stage was immersed in a life 
of dissipation, and his kingdom was torn asunder by party factions 
between the ‘foreign {afaqi) and the ‘Dakhani’ nobles.rt^ He was not 
in a position to wage a successful campaign. Kapilesvara Gajapati, 
who had taken the Idngdom of Orissa from the eastern Gangas, could 
hardly have acquired the requisite moral and material strengtli to 
conquer the citadel of the Vijayanagara empire, which had defied many 
organised assaults of the Bahmani sultans in the past. 

Kapilesvara, however, did not abandon his ambitious designs. He 
changed his tactics, and seized the border districts of the neighbouring 

his unnamed son behveen Deva Raya II and Virupaksha Raj a and assigns to them 
arbitrary regnal periods. Probbalj' Pinarao stands for the cromi-prince and refers to 
Mallikarjuna Raya. See FE, 97, 302-5. An inscription of 30 September 1446 states 
that the king stopped the extortion of presents b>' the officials, which had been in 
practice at the beginning of each reign. So there must have been a change of rulers 
at this time, and the king who abolished the evil custom was Mallikarjuna Raj-a, 
whose earliest known records are dated 1447. See EC, ITI, Sk 239; XII, Pg. 69; and 
XIV, Gu 126. According to epigraphical records, he was the immediate successor of 
Deva Rava 11 and hence there is no room for a Deva Raya III between the two as 
suggested by Sewell. See S. K. Aiyangar, A Little Knmcn Chapter of Vijayanagara 
History, 1-5. 

112 Ibid., 5-10. Sources, 65-66; SCO, 41-42. 

113 R. D. Banerji questions the veracity of this account on the ground of 
improbability of an alliance between the Bahmani and the Gajapati rulers at this 
time. See his History of Orissa, I, 293-96. But it is verj' likelj' that the poet treated 
their simultaneous attacks as a joint-venture. That Kapiles\'ara threatened Ilampa 
(i.e. Pampa or Vijayanagara) is noticed also in a record of 1458. See ARE 1934-35, 
para 37. 

114 Ferishla (Briggs), II, 436; Prof. H. K. Sherwani, Mahmud Gatcans Political 
Thought and Administration in S. K. Aiyangar Com. Vo!., 128-29. 
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Hindu and Muslim stales alike, whenever circumstances favoured 
him. The Reddis, the Bahmanis and the Rayas, each more or less, fell 
a victim to his aggressive policy. He annexed the Reddi kingdom of 
Rajamahendri sometime before 1450, inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the forces of Humayun Shah, the successor of Alauddin II, in the 
famous bailie of Devarakonda in 1459 and took Warangal in the 
following year.115 Vijayanagara was also deprived of its latest 
acquisition, the region of Kondavidu. Mallikarjuna Rayas efforts to 
prevent further mischief by taking up his position at Penugondatts 
‘in connection with the business of Narasing’s (Saluva Narasimha’s) 
territory was of no avail*. The Munnur and Jambai inscripfionsU^ 
show that Kapileswara conquered almost all the coastal districts of 
the empire as far south as Trichinopoly, and some of them remained 
under the sway of the Oriyas till about 1472. He proved indeed ‘a 
yawning lion to the sheep, the Kamata king', as mentioned in a lithic 
record of Jagarmatha temple at Gopinathapur in the Cuttack 
districl.^1® 

Mallikaq'una Raya appears to have lost the vigour and initiative 
with which he had begun his career, and his reign witnessed the 
commencement of the decay of the Sangama dynasty. He was, 
however, a pious and devout monarch and maintained the noble 
traditions of his house in making gifts to temples and priests. His 
rule lasted till about the end of Jufy 1465. He had two minor sons, 
Rajasekhara and Virupaksha, neither of whom held power beyond a 
few months. The contemporary epfgraphical records show tlrat the 
throne was usurped by his cousin-brother, Virupaksha Raya, who 
claims to have ‘acquired the kingdom by his own valour'.H® 

Virupaksha Raya II was crowned emperor in October 1465. He 
was given to vice, caring for nothing but women, and amused him- 
self with drink. In mere sottishness he slew many of his captains. He 
paid the least possible attention to affairs of state at a time when the 
greatest vigilance was needed.*20 

The Bahmani kingdom was no longer the imbecile state of the 

115 SII, V. No. 100; Sai'y>id All (J. S. King). 83-S4; Bharati, XII, 426 S; lA. 
XX, 390. 

116 EC, m, Md. 12 ood 59. 

117 Sewell, HISI, 224-25; and MER. 92 of 1919, 1 of 1905 and 93 of 1900. 

118 JASB LXIX (1900), 173 ff, 

119 'Virtipahha IV by S. K. A^wgar in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 
255-64. According to this scholar, 'hfalblarjuna and Virupaksha were sons of Vera 
Raya 11 by different wives.' But a closer study of the relevant records shows that 
Virupaksha was the son of Pratapa Deva Raya, one of the younger brothers of Deva 
Raya 11. See JAIIRS, VII, 211 ff. Further Sourcet, I., Ch. XIII, 123-25. 

120 Srisail^ Plates, El, XV, 10, 24; and Nnniz, op. clt., 305. 
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inglorious days of Huma}Tjn Shall. Humayun had perished in 
September 1461, and his eldest son and successor, Nizam Shah, fol- 
lowed him to the grave after a short rule of about a couple of years. 
He was succeeded by his younger brother, Muhammad Shah III, in 
August 1463, at a very tender age. Still under the wise administration 
of tlie queen-mother and ministers like Mahmud Gawan, the internal 
factions were temporarily set at rest, and the kingdom once more 
regained its status as a great power in Deccan politics. 

On the other hand, Kapilesvara Gajapati’s death early in 1468 
was followed by a quarrel between his sons, Hamvira and Purushot- 
tama, which considerably weakened the kingdom of Orissa, and 
gave its quondam victims a good opportunity to retaliate. But 
Virupaksha Raya failed to realize the trend of political events. In an 
irrityble mood in 1469 he ordered the extirpation of all Musahnans 
of Bhatkal, simply because they had sold horses to the Bahmani 
Sultan. About 10,000 Musahnans were massacred and the survivors 
fled and settled at Goa. This indiscriminate slaughter was a folly as 
well as a crime, and brought prompt retribution in its wake. Pro- 
bably to give protectioir to the refugees, Mahmud Gawan attacked 
Goa by land and sea. Before the Raya could oppose liis design, he 
took possession of it, and garrisoned it with his own men. In 1472, 
after a lapse of nearly hvo years, the Raya thought of recovering tlie 
place. But he was not the man to assume leadership. He contented 
himself with instigating the feudatoty chiefs of Belgaum and Banka- 
pnr to retake it. Muhammad HI anticipated their move, and himself 
made an attack on the fort of Belgaum, and reduced its cliief to sub- 
mission. Thus the empire lost tlie region of Belgaum as well.i^i 

The greatest blow to Virupaksha Raya’s 'power and prestige was 
struck on the east coast, where his authority was reduced to almost 
nothing. Taking advantage of the quarrel between tlie sons of 
Kapilesvara Gajapati, Muhammad Shah III recovered Telingana 
and put his own garrisons in tlie forts of Kondavidu, Raj'amahendri 
and Warangal, while Saluva Narasimha, on his own account, cap- 
tured the country along tlie east coast as far north as Masulipatam, 
and even threatened Rajamahendri in 1476. He also 'added much of 
the Vijax^anagara territory to his own by conquest’. Virupaksha Raya 
passively acquiesced in these political developments. But Muliam- 
mad Shall HI was made of sterner stuff. He not only prevented 
Saluva Narasimha from taking Rajamahendri, but also declared war 
against him in 1480, because the latter ‘excited tlie zamindars on 
die Bahmani frontier to rebel’. Narasimha avoided battle so that the 

121 Sewell, FE, 99; Ferishta (Briggs), II, 485, 491-93. 
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Sullan reached Kanchi, ‘situated in the centre of the dominions of 
that malignant one, containing temples which were the wonder of 
the age’. The Musalmans entered the chief temple, plundered it and 
slew the attendant priests. They also sacked the city and took away 
abundant treasures. Due to the wordiless character of Virupaksha 
Raya, the Vijayanagara empire not only met with territorial losses, 
but also the veiy ideals for which it stood were ruthlessly trampled 
under feet at Kanchi by its hereditary foes.l 22 It was reduced to such 
an abject condition that Nikitin, the Russian traveller, who visited 
the Deccan during this period, was led to believe that the capital 
city itself was taken by them.l23 

However, the triumph of the Bahmani Sultan over the two 
neighbouring Hindu states proved transitory. It was like the sudden 
flaring up of a dying lamp. Soon the tables were turned; Isvara 
Nayaka, the commander-in-chief of Saluva Narasimha, appears to 
have made a surprise attack on the retreating forces of Muhammad 
III at Kandukur, and compelled them to relinquish the rich b(x>ty 
which they were carrying away from Kanchi.124 The Bahmani king- 
dom itself succumbed to the internal party strife, which culminated 
in the unjust execution of the great minister, Mahmud Gawan, In 
April 1481. When it was too late, Muhammad Shah III discovered 
bis blunder, and tried to drown his remorse in drink until he died of 
excesses in March 1482.123 With the death of the Sultan and his 
talented minister, the Bahmani dynasty practically ceased to exercise 
any power. It is true that Mahmud Shall, son of the late Sultan, 
occupied the throne of Bidar for nearly thirty-seven years. But his 
was an inglorious reign; Furushottama Gajapati humbled his rival, 
Hamvira, expelled the Muslim garrisons from Rajamahendri, Konda- 
palle and Kondavidu, and reestablished Hindu supremacy as far as 
the river Brahmakundi (Gundlakamma) in the south before 1488.12® 
But this was an insignificant loss to the Bahmani dvmasty in com- 
parison with what befell it due to internal disintegration. Impelled 
by the indiscretion of youth, Malimud Shah devoted lus time to 
pleasures of all sorts without attending, in the least, to the safety of 

122 Ferishta (Briggs), II, <487-88, 497-501; N. ^’eD1kataramana>->a, PurmluHtama 
Ga/itpall £n the Proc. & Trans, of the Ei^th AU India Oriental Conf., 585 ff. and 
'Muhammad Shah Lashkarfi expfdiUoa against Kanchf in K. V, Pangancatrd Aiyan- 
gar Com. Vol., S07 ff. 

123 Major, India in the Fifteenth Cenlury, III, 29. 

124 N, VenLataramanay^a, Muhaitmad ShiA Lashkarft Expedition to Kanchi, 
loc. cil., 312-13; Sources, Nos. 32 and 35. 

125 Ferishta (Briggs), 11, 501-18; Sai}->Ml AU, 113-16. 

126 N. Ven]iataramana}'y3, Furushottama Gajapati, loc. cll. 
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his state. There was a scramble for power among tlie big amirs; 
Qasim Barid, the premier, took the reins of government into his owji 
hands and assumed sovereign authority, so that except the royal 
title nothing remained to the Sultan. The attempts of other amirs to 
free him from the clutches of Qasim recoiled on their own heads, so 
that in disgust they retired to their respective provincial head- 
quarters, and within a few years set up their own independent 
sultanats.127 About the time of Mahmud Shah's death in 1518, the 
Bahmani kingdom was restricted to Bidar and the districts sur- 
rounding it. 


127 The Imad Shahi of Berar in 1484; the Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar in 1^; 
the Adil Shahi of Bijapur in 1489; and the Qutb Shahi of Golkonda in lol... The 
Barid Shahi of Bidar was founded in 1527 by Amir Barid, son of Qasim Band, who 
played the role of a king-maker for sometime and then assumed the crown himself. 
Thus ended the Bahmani dynasty. 



II. THE SALUVA DYNASTY 


SALUVA NAHASIMHA 

The Vijayanacaua empire was rescued from a similar catastropliic 
fate of dissolution by the timely and energetic action of Saluva 
Narasimha. But this was not achieved without a revolution. The 
Sangama dynasty, disgraced and ruined bv Virupaksha Raya, had to 
give place to a new line of rulers. When and how exactly this 
momentous event occurred are not clearly known. 

A comparative study of the available epigraphical and literary 
evidence reveals that there existed a close relationship between the 
Sangama rulers and the Saluva family to which Narasimha, the 
founder of the second dynasty, belonged. Both regarded themselves 
as members of the Yadava family and the lunar race. Saluva Mangut 
served Kumara Kampana in his campaign against the Sultan of 
Madura, and several of his successors held important positions in 
the empire of Vijayanagara. His grandson, Tipparaja, married 
Harima, the elder sister of Deva Raya II. Saluva Narasimha-was a 
nephew of this Tipparaja, and so Nuniz is right when he says that 
he was ‘in some manner akin to’ the Iasi ruler of the Sangama family. 
He received a liberal education in Sanskrit and succeeded his father 
as governor of Chandragirl in the modern district of Chiltoor. The 
Sanskrit poems, Sahwamyudatjam and Ramabhytidaijam, and the 
Telugu poem, Jaimini Bharatamu, credit him with a number of con- 
quests covering nearly the entire length of India from the Himalayas 
to Ramesvaram.2 Throughout bis progress everj’ ruler made his sub- 
mission and paid tribute; even the king of Ceylon sent a respectful 
embassy. But sober historical facts belie these exaggerated claims. 
The Muslim and Portuguese dironicles sliow that he was practically 
powerless to stem the tide of aggression on tlie east coast during the 
days of Kapilesvara Gajapali and Kltjhammad Shah III. It was only 
after the death of Kapilesvara, and the consequent war of succession 
in Orissa, that lie could wrest the fort of Udayagiri from the Gajapatis, 
and by 1476 make himself master of the east coast up to Raja- 
mahendri. But he could not prevent Muhammad Shah III from 

1 lie was the first member of the family who received the sobriquet of Saluva, 
because he fell upon hb foes IjVe a falcon (aaluca) on its prey. For the early hi'toO' 
of the Saluvas and their positions In the Vija>anag3ra empire, see JA, VII, 74 Fj 
ASR. 1905-9. 165 ff; and JAIIRAS, IX, 15-22. 

2 Sources, Nos. S3, 29 and 31. 
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occup)ang the last named place or making a raid into Kanchi in 1481. 
He increased his territory and power mostly at the expense of his own 
sovereign, as mentioned by Ferishta, and finally usurped tlae throne. 

The events immediatel)^ preceding this revolution are briefly 
narrated by Nuniz.3 He says that the nobles of the empire revolted 
against the tyrannical rule of Virupaksha Raya, and asserted tlieir 
independence. Finally the Raya was killed by his eldest son, who on 
being filled with remorse, gave tlie crown to his younger brother, 
‘Padearao’. The latter unscrupulously slew his benefactor to avert 
the same fate overtaking him, and then plunged headlong into a 
life of dissipation and crime. Then ‘Narsymgua, who was in some 
manner akin to him’, with a view to save the empire from further 
ruin, appealed to the patriotism and self-interest of the other nobles, 
and with their cooperation planned his overthrow. The infatuated 
sovereign did not heed the repeated warnings of his well-wishers, 
and when tlie captain of the army of ‘Narsymgua’ actually captured 
the imperial palace, he fled by the back-door. The captain, instead of 
pursuing the craven monarch, quietly took possession of the cit\" and 
invited his master to occupy the vacant throne. 

The above account receives some corroboration from epigraphical 
and literaiy' records. ‘Padearao’ may be identified with Praudhadeva 
Raya mentioned in an inscrip tion^ of 1486, and ‘Narsymgua’ with 
Saluva Narasimha, whose conquests are described in the Sanskrit 
poems, Saluvabhyiidayam and Ramahhyiidayam. His captain 
appears to have been Narasa Nayaka, who, according to tlie Telugu 
poem, Parijatapaharanamn, captured the city of Vidyapura ‘when 
the lord of the Kuntala (Vijayanagara) country was in trouble’. 
Indeed this poem and another Telugu poem, Varahapiiranam, 
ascribe to Isvara and his son, Narasa, of the Tuluva family, the con- 
quest of a number of forts within and outside the empire.^ Although 
there is no means of arranging them in any chronological order with 
absolute certaint)', vet some of them at least appear to have been 
acquired in the course of the campaign that culminated in the 
expulsion of tlie last prince of the Sangama d)^last}^ 

The latest known record of Virupaksha Raya is dated 29 Julv 
1485, while Saluva Narasimha appears for the first time with full 
imperial titles in a copper-plate grant of 1 November 1486. Between, 
these two dates the effete Sangama dynasty must have been replaced 
by the more vigorous Saluva dynasty.^’ 

3 Nuniz, op. off., 305-7. 

4 593 of 1902. 

5 Sources, Nos. 32 and 35. 

6 EC, X, Mb. 104 and Tm. 54, 
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In usurping the throne Saluva Narasimha roused the jealous)' of 
a number of unruly vassals of the empire, who had for sometime 
been defying the authority of the central government with impunity. 
His wgorous measures against them no doubt assured his position, 
but did not save the realm from the loss of certain strategic places. 
Internal factions thwarted him from taking effective measures against 
foreign foes. Purushottama Gajapati, after subduing his brother 
Hamvira, started on a campaign against Saluva Narasimha. He 
retook Kondavldu, Udayagiri and other fortresses, and between 14S4 
and 1489, deprived Vijayanagara of the entire east coast as far south 
as the Gundlakamma river. The Sardsuctii/ifo-sam of Prataparudra 
and his inscriptions assert that Purushottama captured alive Saluva 
Narasimha in the battle of Udayagiri, and the latter purchased his 
freedom by surrendering to the victor the fort of Udayagiri and the 
dependent territories.^ With all the resources of the empire, the 
Saluva usurper does not appear to have shaken the aggressors, who 
had firmly entrenched themselves in Goa, Belgaum, Kondavidu, 
Udayagiri, Raichur and Mudkal. 

‘Still it cannot be denied that Saluva Narasimha rescued the 
empire from complete dissolution and regained (almost) all the lands 
which the kings, his predecessors, had lost.' He also strengthened 
the army by offering templing terms for the import of horses from 
Ormuz and Aden, His military geruus and charitable temper receiv- 
ed the well-merited encomiums of Sanskrit and Telugu poets. His 
patriotism and statesmanship are revealed in his last testament io 
whicb, according to Nuniz, he mentioned some of the forts that 
remained to be taken, and entrusted the care of the empire and of 
his two sons to his valiant general, Narasa Nayaka. He charged him 
to administer the state during the minority of the princes and then 
to deliver it up to "whichever of them should prove himself most 
fitted for it’. He died sometime in 1491, after a reign of about five 
years,® His last testament opened the way for the establishment of 
the Tuluva d)’nastj'. 

THE REGENT NARASA NAYAK.A 

Although the accounts of fljis period as given by Nuniz and 
Ferishta differ in names and details, both create the impression that 

7 226 of FurtA^r Sources, III, N(m. 88 and 89. 

8 The statement of Nuniz that he ruled for fort>'-four years appears to co^ef h'* 
entire career, first as ruler of Chaodra^ri and then as emperor. Saluva Narasimha* 
latest inscription Is dated 14 October 1490 {MER. 269 of 1931-32) and the first avail- 
able record of his son and successor with imperial titles is dated 28 November 1191. 
See Further Sources, I, 146. 
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Narasa Nayaka betrayed the trust reposed in him by his master and 
eventually usurped the throne. But inscriptions sers'^e to correct tliis 
erroneous idea and to fill up the lacunae in the two accounts. In the 
light of all available evidence it is now clear that Narasa Nayaka, 
far from being disloyal, tried his best to carry out the wishes of his 
master. His loyalty and statesmanship were soon put to test. Events 
in the Bahmani kingdom had taken such a turn that party factions 
rendered the young Sultan Mahmud Shah quite powerless. Qasim 
Barid, who had secured tlie confidence of the Sultan, resolved to 
crush Yusuf Adil Khan, who had not only declared his independence 
in his principality, but also seized the lands from the river Bhima to 
Bijapur. Qasim Baiid invited the Raya of Vijayanagara to his assis- 
tance by promising to cede to him the forts of Raichur and Mudkal. 
This was Narasa Nayaka’s opportunity to fulfil the testament of his 
late master. He immediately designated the elder prince-^ as the 
future emperor and despatched forces to the Bijapur front. A great 
battle was fought at Manuva about the end of 1491 in which Yusuf 
was thoroughly beaten, and the coveted forts of Raichur and Mudkal 
were recovered for Vijayanagara. But this triumph was short-lived. 
The choice of the sovereign from among the two princes was not an 
easy task. Probably his selection of the elder prince was challenged 
and caused dissensions which, according to Ferishta, led to the 
invasion of the Vijayanagara territory by Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
In the face of the foreign danger, Narasa Nayaka, somehow settled the 
dispute at home, and advanced Vith the young Raya’ to meet the 
foe. A battle was fought in April 1493, in which he was victorious. 
But due to indiscipline in his army, the victory was changed into a 
defeat, Raichur and Mudkal were once again lost, and during die 
retreat the young sovereign died of his wounds. The opponents of 
Narasa Nayaka tried to undermine his authority by foisting tire 
blame for the death of the elder prince upon him. But die latter dis- 
comfited diem all by prompdy placing the second prince, called 
Tamarao by Nuniz, on the throne. The name, Tamarao, is evidentb' 
a corruption of the title Tammayadeva Maharaya or Dharmaraya 
borne by Immadi Narasimha, (the second) son of Saluva Narasimha, 
in a few of his epigraphs. Immadi Narasimha s inscriptions show 
that he reigned over the whole of the empire from about the close 
of 1493 up to, and even beyond 1503, in which year (in all proba- 
bility) Narasa Nayaka passed away. Thus there is no truth in 
Ferishta’s assertion that Tiriiaraj (i.e. Narasa Nayaka) violently seized 

9 The elder prince may be idenliCed with Thimmabhupala, a son of Saluva 
Narasimha, who, according to TalcacJiintamani, was ijuv^iraja under his father (Adyar 
Librarj' Bulletin, I, Part III, 91-92). 
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the crown or in the account given by Nuniz that Narasa Nayaka 
treacherously usurped the throne by compassing the death of 
Tamarao (i.e. Immadi Narasimlia).i® 

But curiously enough, the literary works make no mention of 
Immadi Narasimha, probably because he was only a rot faineant 
while the de facto ruler of the land remained Narasa Nayaka, to 
whose care Saluva Narasimha had made over his sons and the empire. 
In tlie inscriptions of Immadi Narasimha the place of honour is general- 
ly given to the regent, who actually ruled the stale in the name of his 
young master, who was allowed to reign as a titular sovereign. 

Narasa Nayaka does not appear to have had a peaceful time. 
The Parijatapaharanamu, Achyutaraijabhtjudayam and Varadambika- 
parinayam allude to a number of successful campaigns waged by 
him against the rulers of Bijapur, Bidar, Madura, Srirangapattnam, 
etc. The epigraphical records of his successors also recount his vic- 
tories over Chera, Chola, Turushka, Gajapati and other kings.lt 
Unfortunately there is no clue to determine their chronological 
order. It is not improbable that most of his wars were fought during 
the period of his regency, as Nuniz stales that he 'made war on 
several places, taking them and demolishing them because they had 
revolted.’l2 Still when he died in 1503 he left his late mastcr*s will 
only half-fulfilled since he could not recover any of the lost fort- 
resses of the empire. In another direction also he failed in his duty. 
The Portuguese, under the leadership of Vasco da Gama, landw 
near Calicut (Kolikoud) in May 1498. During his second voyage to 
India in 1502 he imposed commercial restrictions on the chief of 
Dhatkal, who was a ‘tenant’ of the empire. Three years later 
Francesco de Almeida compelled the chief of Honavar, another 
vassal of Vijayanagara, to accept the suzerainty of the king of 

10 According to Noniz, after the death of Saluva Narasimha, hb (elder) sod vas 
‘raised tip to be kin^ by the regent, Narasa Nayaka. But one Tyioarasa, with a view 
to ruin the regent, enoompassed the death of the boy-king. Tbe regent, wbo was 
wrongly suspected of tbe crime, promptly enthroned the >X)unger brother of the laic 
king '<^ed Tamarao’, But later he grew ambitious, secretly secured the assassination 
of the king, and usurped tbe throne. FE, 308-14. He epigraphical records, however, 
show that Immadi Naradmha {i.e. Tamarao) lived for some time even after the death 
of the regent. See 337 of 1912; El. VII. 74 B; )RAS, 1915, 383-95; S. K. Aiyangar. 
A Little Knoicn Chapter of Vifayanagpra Hfaforp, 54-71. 

11 SouTcea, Nos. 35, 38 & 54; AST, An. Rep, 1908-9, 170-71; Further Sources, 
I. 160. 

12 FE, 310. For a discussion of tbe authenticity and chronologfcal order of his 
campaigns, see Further Sowcer, I, 160-76, But his capture of Vidyapuil, U. Vijaja- 
nagara, may nrrt refer to the Incident of 1492, but to an event preerfing the Salus'a 
usurpation in 1488, S4hen be captored the fanperial city and made it over to Saluva 
Narasimha. Thb es-ent has already been described. 
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Porfxigal. Immadi Narasimha and his regent appear to have left 
them to their fate, without extending to them tlie protection of the 
central govemrnent.lS 

VIRA. NARASIMHA 

Narasa Nayaka, according to Nuniz, left five sons; but inscrip- 
tions mention only four, viz. Vira Narasimha, Krishna, Ranga and 
Achyuta. Vira Narasimha also bore the title of Bhu|abala,l4 which 
appears to have led the Portuguese chronicler to designate him as 
Busbalrao. Soon after the death of his father, he succeeded to the 
regency, and then probably got rid of Immadi Narasimha in the 
manner described by Nuniz, who has erroneously attributed the 
crime to his father. The general revolt of the provinces, mentioned 
by the same author, was most probably provoked by some such con- 
duct on his part. Indeed a person, who only a few years later ordered 
his chief minister, Saluva Timma, to put out the eyes of Krishna, his 
step-brother, with a view to ensure the succession of his own son, 
could hardly have hesitated to remove Immadi Narasimha to secure 
the crown for himself.15 The epigraphical records, however, praise 
him as a virtuous king who made gifts to almost all the great shrines 
of South India. But Nuniz says that he spent the entire period of his 
short reign in suppressing rebel chieftains. But only a few of the 
successful military operations of his reign are known with some cer- 
tainty: one is the defeat and capture of Kacha, the rebel governor 
df Advani, and another is a victor}”^ oyer the Sapad (Adil Khan), who 
had advanced on Kandanavolu (Kumool) with a huge army.16 
According to the Local Records, the chiefs of Ummattur and 
Srirangapattanam remained defiant and unsubdued. In history the 
role of Vira Narasimha is that of the founder of the Tuluvai7 or the 
third djmasty of Vijayanagara., With a view to ensure the succession 
to his own son, who was only eight years old, he ordered his chief 
minister, Saluva Timma, to put out the eyes of his step-brother, 
Krishna. But the minister saw ihat ^Krishna ‘was a man over twenty 
years and therefore niore fit to be 'a' king’. Hence he yielded to the 
entreaties of the young prince and hoodwinked the dying king by 
presenting him the eyes of a goat. ' . 

13 Danvers : The Portuguese in India, I, 82, 120. 

14 EC; IV, Gu. 67; HI, Ml 93. . xt 

15 Nuniz, op. c«., 310-14. The Viwpriaijya Kalajnana does assert that Vira Nara- 
simha Raya, having caused the death of Tammaraya (i.e. Imihadi Narasimha), ruled 
for five years. Further Sources, HI, No. 16. 

16 N. Venlcataramanayya’s article in C. R. Reddy Com. Vo?., 61-il. 

17 The origin of this name is not exactly loiown. The ■ Tuluvas trace their des- 
cent from a mythical personage, Turvasu of the lunar race. See,- JAHRS, IX, 23 IF. 
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ViRA Narasimha’s last known date is 4 May 1509, and the first 
available record of Krishna as ruler of Vijayanagara is dated 26 July 
1509. Sometime between these two dates the latter was proclaimed 
sovereign at the age of about Iwenty-one.t But probably due to the 
extraordinary circumstances under which he happened to succeed 
the lat© king, or for want of an auspicious day, his coronation was 
not celebrated till 8 August 1509.2 

Krishna Raya was faced with multifarious problems from the 
moment of his accession to power. E^'en bis title to sovereignty was 
weak. He was made emperor by Saluva Timma in defiance of the 
claims of the heir-apparent. The disappointed prince and his osvn 
two step-brothers remained a standing menace to his position. 
Gangaraja of Ummaltur behaved almost like an independent ruler, 
Prataparudra Gajapati, the son and successor of Purusnottama, held 
the coastal districts in the east down to Udayagiri, and even threa- 
tened the peace of Vijayanagarji. At the time of Krishna Raya's 
accession to the throne, the Muslim rulers of the north w-ere actually 
at war xvith Vijayanagara.^ On the west coast, the Portuguese were 
slowly feeling their way to political i power. They disregarded the 
sovereign rights of the Raya of Vijayanagara in dictating their terms 
to his vassal chiefs of Bhatkal and Honawar. They defied the power 
of the Zamorin oT Calicut in Malalwr and set up their fortified fac- 
tories in Cochin and Cannanorc. Tli<*v even defeated the combined 
fleets of Calicut and Egv'pt on 3 Fc!)niar\’ 1509, and established 
their supremacy over the Indian Ocean. Their command of the sea 
gave diem a monopoly of trading in horses, which ihev could use as 
a powerful weapon in their diplomatic dealings with the Indian 
princes. Wien their attempfto reduce Calicut ended in a terrible 
disaster in January 1510, Albuquerque turned to Krishna Raya for 
help. He sent Friar Luis to Vijayanagara to negotiate an offensive 
alliance against die Zamorin and to secure a site for a factor)’ 
between Bhatkal and Mangalore; in return for these concessions the 
Ra\’a was promised assistance in the conquest of Goa and a 

1 Nuniz, op. cit., 314-15; MER 342 of 18^ and 703 of 1919. 

2 Further Sources, III, No. IfKal. 

3 N. VcnValaramanayya In JOR, X, 155-56, 163. 
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monopolij in the mpphj of horsesA The Raya had not been on the 
throne for more than five months when the Portuguese envoy placed 
before him such far-reaching proposals. Their acceptance meant an 
immediate war against an unoffending neighbour, like the Zamorin, 
while their rejection was hkely to paralyse the vital military interests 
of the empire. 

Krishna Raya handled the situation with great tact and foresight. 
He confirmisd Saluva Timma in his office and interned his nephew 
and step-brothers in the distant fortress of Chandragiri for his own 
greater security. He also examined the revenue and military affairs of 
the state, and realised the arrears from the defaulting governors. He 
avoided fresh complications by putting off the Portuguese envoy 
with vague answers, and made elaborate preparations for the defence 
of the empire and recovery of the regions lost by his predecessors. 

The available original sources are not quite clear about tire order 
and number of the wars waged by Krishna Raya. In the colophons 
of his Amuktamalyada, and in the chronicle of Nuniz there is no 
reference to any of his military achievements prior to his conquest of 
Udayagiri. But according to the Rdyavachahamu and the Krishnaraya- 
cijayam, he first reduced Sivansamudram belonging to Gangaraja of 
Ummattur in Mysore, captured the forts of Mudkal, Raichur and 
Adoni.in the north, and defeated the sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar 
and Golkonda before rnarching against Udayagiri.5 His victory over 
the thi'ee Mushm kings at the beginning of his reign is also noticed 
in an official account prepared in 1604.6 But this does not make any 
reference to Sivansamudram. 

According to the Commentaries of Albuquerque, it appears that 
the Raya was already at war with the ‘King of Deccan’, before he 
proceeded to subdue the chief (of Ummattur), ‘who. had seized the 
citv of Pergunda (Penugonda)’.”^ The account of Purchas? shows that 
the Raya waged two wars against Idalcan (Adil Khan), son of Sabains 
(Yusuf Adil Shah), before and after the capture of Goa by Albuquer- 
que in 1510. Since Ferishta mentions that Yusuf Adil Khan died 
sometime after he recaptured Goa from tlie Portuguese in May, it 
looks more probable tliat the Raya’s first war was against Yusuf 
himself. That by the ‘King of the Deccan’ Albuquerque meant Yusuf 

4 Albuquerque, Commentaries,' II, 72-77 (Hakluyt). 

5 Sources, Nos. 38 and 39. 

6 Quoted by Dr. N. Venkataramana>ya in the JOR, X, 154-56. 

7 Commentaries, II. 76; IH, 35-38. The argents of Dr. N. Venkataramanay>’a 
(JOR, X, 153) identifying “King of the Decan' w-ith Sultan Mahmud Shah Bahmani 
are very far-fetched. 

8 Quoted by R. Sewell, FE, 125 n-J, 
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of Bijapur is cleat from the conteat of the letter of Friar Luis, who 
savs that the Raya ‘took him in battle, but released him on his pro- 
mise to serve him for ever. The Hampi epigraph of January 1510, 
records the victory of the Raya as an accomplished fact. In his 
Amtikfamalyada, he claims to have slain the Adil Khan during an 
uninterrupted expedition against the northern country. Ferishta 
does not notice these early wars of the Raya against Yusuf, but 
admits that he took the fortress of Raichur from IsraaiiP son of 
Yusuf, about the year 1512. Nuniz ignores these early achievements, 
and describes his military operations against the Gajapati, the lord 
of the land of Catuir, and the Adil Shah (Ismail) in successive order. 
His account of the Gajapati war carries the Raya only as far 
‘Symamdary’ (i.e. Simhachalam in Vizagapatam district), while the 
Manucharitramu, a Telugu work, states that he went into the 
interior of Orissa and threatened Cuttack. The name ‘Catuir' does 
not occur either in epigraphical records or in Telugu works. The 
logic of the chronological arrangement of Nuniz has led some scho- 
lars to identify it with Cuttack, and others to associate it with 
different places in South India.w But as the description given by 
Nuniz of this campaign agrees with what is said about the siege and 
capture of Sivansamudram in the indigenous sources, it is reason- 
able to assume that the two accounts refer to the same event, and 
that the Portuguese chronicler committed an error in placing it In a 
wrong chronological setling.lt There are several other discrepancies 
in the original material, which are responsible for the diversity of 
opinion among modem scholars regarding the events of the reign of 
Krishna Raya, However, the following facts can be gathered from a 
comparative study of all the available sources bearing upon the 
subject. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne. Krishna Raya 
found himself at war with Yusuf .Adil Shah of Bijapur, and defeated 
him sometime before Januaiy 1510. Timoja, the commander of ibe 
fleet on the west coast, persuaded Albuquerque to seize Goa, and 
‘intrigued with the Hindoos of the land to deliver up the city to the 
Portuguese'. 'The Raya, who had so far refrained from associating him- 
self openly with the Portuguese enterprise in India, now informed 
the King of Garsopa, one of his vassals, that he would assist the 
Portuguese in retaining the place .12 But he did not give any direct 

9 Briggs, HI, 44-45. 

10 K. Iswara Dutt, Campaigns of Krishna-Deoaraya in the JAHRS, IX. Tt. 4, 
57-60; TTDI. Report, 181; and JAHRS, XVII, 154-01. 

11 S. K. Afyangar in the lUndastan Jteciew, 1917, 340. 

12 Comm^taries, If. Chs, XIX-XXII. 13M9, 14-}. 
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assistance to them when Yusuf retook the city in May 1510. He, 
however, created a diversion by attacking the territory of Bijapm-. 
Yusuf had to hmiy back to defend his southern frontier against this 
‘more dangerous enemy, and in this struggle he appears to have 
perished sometime before November, 1510, His son, Ismail Shah, 
was a mere boy when he succeeded to tlie throne of Bijapur. His 
enemies full}' exploited the situation; Albuquerque overpowered the 
small garrison at Goa and permanently occupied the city; the Hindus 
of Belgaum rose in revolt and renewed their allegiance to Vijaya- 
nagara; and the Raya not only occupied the fortresses of Raichur 
and Mudkal, but also appears to have liberated Mahmud Shah from 
the custody of Ismail and restored him to his ancestral throne of the 
Balrmanis at Bidar. It is tliis incident that seems to have earned for 
him the title of Yavanavajya Sthapanachanja, the earliest reference 
to. which is found in an inscription of September 1514. His northern 
campaign came to a close in tire early months of 1512 with a grand 
military demonstration against the kings of Alimadnagar and Gol- 
konda as far as the river Krishna.i4 

Now that his northern frontier was free from danger, Ki-ishna 
Raya proceeded to chastize the rebellious chiefs in the interior of 
his dominions. His most outstanding achievements iir this campaign 
were the defeat of Gangaraja of Ummattur in M}'sore, and the cap- 
ture of his island-citadel of Sivansamudram by draining off the 
Kaveri, which flowed round it. By 22 September 1512, this region 
was tlroroughly subdued, and put in charge of Saluva Govinda, a 
brother of Saluva Timma.15 

Having ensured peace and security at home, he made elaborate 
preparatiorrs to recover the eastern districts of the empire from the 
dutches of Prataparudra Gajapati, the King of Orissa. It was not an 
easy task. The Gajapati held a number of strong hill-fortresses fully 

13 C. Eaniachandraiya, Date of the Death of 1 usuf Adil Sluih, Proc, Inch Hixt. 
Congres’!, Allahabad Session, 1938. 

14 Mahimid Shah appears to have been a prisoner for some time in the hands of 
Yusuf Adil (as stated by Fr. Luis) in consequence of the struggle for power between 
the latter and Amir Band, son of Q.isiin Band. After killing liisiif in battle, Krishna 
Raya seems to have restored Mahmud to the Bahmani throne, which earned for him 
the said title. See Commentaries, III, Ch. I-IV; Ferishta (Briggs), III, 34; Commen- 
taries; III, 36; Raijavachakainn, Krishnaraijavijaijam, and the official Report of 1604; 
and JOR, X, 134-76. 

13 El, \ai, 11-22; MER, 180 of 1913; Sources, Nos. 3S. 39 and 41; EC, III, Nj. 
193. Nuniz docs not refer to the Ummattur campaign. But his description of Krishna 
Raya’s attack on the citadel of the 'land of Catuir after the Kalinga war agrees with 
the account of his assaidt on Sivansamudram ns found in Tehigu litcrarj" works. See 
Hindustan Reciew, 1917. 
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garrisoned, and appears to have been in league with the neiglibour- 
ing Muslim rulers of the Deccan in the later stages of the war. 
Krishna Raya organized separate campaigns for the reduction of key 
strongholds, and provided for their administration under trusted 
generals immediately after their capture. During the intervals 
Between active military operations, he was either at Vijayanagara 
looking after the state affairs or at some sacred shrine of South India 
in the company of his wives, Tirumaladevi and Chinnade^’i, making 
precious gifts to the presiding deities of the place. 

Udayagiri, the southernmost hill-fortress of the Gajapali, was 
first to be attacked in this war. The intense anxiety of Krishna Raya 
for success can be inferred from his three propitiatory visits to 
Tirumalai (Tirupati) hill in, 1513 when he announced valuable dona- 
tions to Sri Venkateswara.*® Nuniz states that the Raya collect- 
ed 34,000 foot and 800 elephants, and witli this force he took it 
after a siege of a year and a half, and that among the prisoners was 
an aunt or uncle of the Gajapati. According to inscriptions the 
fortress capitulated on 9 June 1514, and the royal prisoner was an 
uncle of the Gajapati. The Raya returned to his capital and brought 
with him an image of Balakrisbna as a trophy. He installed the idol 
in a ‘jewelled mantapa’ in the Krishnaswami temple at Vifaya* 

nagara.t? 

Kondavidu formed tlie centre of his military operation in his 
second campaign. According to Nuniz, the Raya defeated the Gaja- 
pati and put him to flight before taking the fortress. His inscriptions 
show that he captured the minor fortresses of Addanki, Vinukonda, 
Bellamkonda, Nagarjunakonda, Tangcda and Ketavaram, laid siege 
to Kondavidu and captured alive Virabhadra, a son of Pralaparudra, 
and several other chiefs including two Muslim generals, Mallu Klian 
and Uddanda Khan. The fort of Kondavidu was taken on 23 June 
1515. The Raya sent the prisoners to Vi/avanagara and himself 
returned to it after a thanksgiving pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Amaravali and Sris^lanu^S 

About the close of 151.5 Krishna Raya started on Ins third 

16 TTDI. Report. 151-52.- 

17 NeUore Inscriptlont, III, Udayagiii. Xos, 37, 38, 40 anj 41; SII, IV, So. 253, 
25 and 26 of 1889. 

18 El, Vn, 18; TTDI. UI, No*. 76-7^ 80 and 81; 198 of 1903; El. \7. lOS ff; 
18 of 1915. IVince Virathadia was at Erst treated generously and appointed governor 
of a small province. EQ XI, Dg. 107. According to Nuruz, ‘a wife of tbe b'ng and 
one of his sons. . . and seven principal captains’ were lalen captive at Kondapalli. But 
his descriptioTi of the siege of Kondapalli applies to Kondavidu. Further Sources, I, 
204-7. 
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campaign to utterly annihilate die power of the Gajapati. He attaeked 
Kondapalli where, according to Nuniz, were collected all the chiefs 
of the kingdom of Oriya’. The Raya made several of them prisoners, 
among whom was one Bijli Khan. With the fall of this fortress, the 
Gajapati lost courage and retreated to the north. The Raya followed 
him into his homeland, taking on his way a number of strongholds, 
like , Anantagiri, Kandikonda, . Nalagonda, Kambhammettu, etc. 
Finally he reached Simhadri (i.e. Simhachalam), erected a pillar of 
victory at Pottanuru, and in the company of his wives presented to 
God Varaha Narasimai9 several costly jewels on 29 March 1516. 

Both Nuniz and the author of die Rayavachakamii are agreed 
that die war ivas brought to a close by a treaty under which Pratapa- 
rudra gave his daughter in maniage to Krishna Raya and ceded to 
him all land south of the river Krishna. But as to the time and 
circumstances of this treat)', diey give different versions. 

According to the Rayavachakamu, Krishna Raya, while still at 
Simhadri, compelled the submission of Pratapamdra bv a stratagem, 
and after marrying his daughter, he started back for his own country. 

Nuniz says that Krishna Raya stayed at Simhadri for six months 
to meet the 'King of Oriya’ (Pratapamdra) on the battle-field. As the 
latter did not accept the challenge, he returned to Vijayanagara. 
Here he arranged a fencing contest between die ‘son of the King of 
Oriya’ and one of his own men. The Gajapati prince felt it extremely 
humiliating to be called upon to fight with 'a man of hurrible birth’, 
and ‘slew himself. It was only after Iieaiing about the suicide of his 
son, and pained by the continued captivity of his wife, that Pratapa- 
nidra ransomed the latter by agreeing, to offer liis daughter in 
marriage to Kildina Raya. 

However, other records are more helpful in fi.xing the appropriate 
trend of events.20 According to an epigraph of Krishna Raya, he 
was back at his capital in June 1516. Then one of his inscriptions at 
Simhachalam indicates his presence there in August 1519. Certain 
verses in his Amiiktnmalyada refer to his worship, of Balarama and 
Subhadra at Nilachala (i.e. Puri-Jaganiiatha), and the flight of the 
Gajapati from Cuttack. These stray hints suggest that the war 
against the Gajapati did not end lyitli the setting up of the pillar of 
victor)'’ at Simhadri-Poltanuru in March 1516. It looks ver\' likely 
that while Krishna Raya returned to Vijai'anagara in June 1516, he 

19 Ntiniz (FE, 319); Raijacachahaimi, Amuklanwhjnda {Sources, Nos. 38 & -10). 
Sangilasurtjodatjam {Further Sources, No. 116(a) ) and MER, 245 of 1899; and SII, 
VI, No. 694. 

20 MER, 457 of 1923; 244 of 1899; Amukiamahjada (Ed. V. Venlcataraya Sastry), 

Canto I, V. 36 and Canto VII, v. 75. , ' 
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left his army behind to pursue the campaign deep into the enemy's 
territory. After a short respite at his capital, he rejoined his army to 
supervize the military operations. Prataparudra was completely 
defeated and his metropolis was sacked by the Vijayanagara forces; 
he had, therefore, no alternative but to sue for peace.2i This must 
have happened sometime in 1519. Only on this assumption can the 
presence of Krishna Raya again at Simhachalam in August 1519 be 
explained. He was probably reluming with his victorious army at 
this time after signing the treaty with the Gajapati, and on. his way 
performed worship at the temples of Nilachala (Puri) and Simha- 
chalam. 

But before long Krishna Raya had to wage another war in 
defence of his northern frontiers. He had enough warnings of tlie 
coming storm. The presence of Muslim officers at Kondavidu and 
Kondapalli suggested some sort of league between the Muslim 
powers of the Deccan and the Gajapati. Much reliance could not be 
placed upon the verba! assurance of friendship given by tlie former. 
As a matter of fact, even when the war against the Gajapati was in 
progress, the officers of Ismail Add Shah were busy on the west 
coast undermining the authority of the Raya; they attacked the 
chief of Honawar, and appear to have retaken Belgaum. The Raya 
realized his danger and made serious efforts to come to some under* 
standing with the Portuguese for mutual advantage. The assassination 
of Fr. Luis by a Turk at Vijayanagara did not mar their good relations, 
and the exchange of embassies continued. Albuquerque at one stage 
intervened and persuaded Ismail to cease hostihTies against Honawar. 
But the idea of a formal treaty between Vij’ayanagara and Goa did not 
materialize, because Albuquerque tried to exploit to his own advantage 
the rivalry of the Raya and Adil Shah for his assistance in the coming 
struggle.22 In the meantime Ismail nourished his grudge against Vijaya- 
nagara and succeeded in creating a party in his favour at Raichur and 
occupying the fortress.23 This completely upset the work of the early 
years of Krishna Raya, and he had to unsbeath the sword once more 
to decide the issue. 

Nuniz has given a full and graphic description of tlie war ^vhic}^ 

21 824 of 1822; SCO, ProbodJiacImndrodai/aci/aVia refers to Hie 

marriage of Krishna Raya with the Cajapati piiocess, Bhadra by name. Sources, 144. 
Tukka Tanchahim is attributed to her. In which she is said to bemoan her neglect 
by her husband. Sources, 143. 

22 Cormnentaries, 121-29; Danvers, The Portwuiese In India, I, 307*8; JAflRS, 
X, 80-83. 

23 It is only on this surmise that we can recorjcile the conflicting statements of 
.Vimiz and Ferishta regarding the cause of this war. See S. K. Aiyangats article in 
the Hindustan lietlew for 1917, 
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throws considerable light on the military usage, army organization, 
camp life and commissariat of the Vijayanagara empire .24 Krishna Rava 
first secured the neutrality of some Muslim rulers of the Deccan 
before starting his campaign. He marched with an immense host of 
foot, horse and elephants and laid siege to the fortress of Raichm'. 
Ismail Adil Shah came to its relief with a large army and a superior 
contingent of artiller^^ On the southern bank of the Krishna, within 
nine miles of Raichur a great battle was fought on Saturday, 19 May 
1520, resulting in Adil Shah’s total defeat. His army was pushed back 
into the river with great slaughter, and he barely escaped with his 
life. His commander-in-chief, Salabat Khan, was taken prisoner 
while attempting to retrieve the fortunes of the day. An immense 
booty fell into the hands of the Raya; but he lost more than 16,000 
men in the battle. He immediately began the siege of the fortress 
and compelled the garrison to surrender. His success was hastened 
by the aid given by a Portuguese horse-dealer, Christovao de 
Figueiredo, and his t\venty musheteers, who with their arquebuses 
picked off the defenders from the walls. The Rava showed the 
greatest clemency to tlie inhabitants of the fallen fortress, guaranteed 
to them security of life and property and punished all those who 
indulged in pillage. But he paid no attention to the importunities 
and threats of tlie other Muslim rulers of the Deccan, whose 
ambassadors now waited upon him and pressed for the restoration of 
the conquered land to the Adil Shah. After making proper an-ange- 
ments for the government of city, the Ra}'a returned to Vijayanagara 
amidst general rejoicings. 

In the sequel, Nuniz further states, Knshna Raya kept the 
ambassador of Ismail Adil Shall waiting for over a month before 
granting him audience, and tlien told him that he would restore 
eveiything and release Salabat Khan provided his master ‘would 
come and kiss his foot’. But this abject surrender never took place, 
although the Raya led out his armies once more from Vijayanagara 
in search of die Adil Shah, occupied Bijapur for several days, and 
destroyed Gulbarga in anger. Ferishta does not corroborate die 
account of Nuniz regarding diese developments after the battle of 

24 See Sewell, FE, 323-58, But in tlte wliole of his narrative only the portion 
relating to the battle and siege of Raichur can be taken as substantially correct, and 
may be preferred to the account of the same event given by Ferishta. (See ibid., 
151-54.) Other portions dealing with the cause of the war, the number of the troops 
engaged, the date of the battle, and the manner in which the war was brought to a 
close need some modification in the light of more reliable evidence. In this connec- 
tion Sewell’s scholarly remarks on the date of the battle and the number of troops 
engaged are very useful. (Ibid., 140-51.) Tlierc is only a single inscription which 
refers to this battle, 47 of 1906. 
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Raichur. Yet the Raya’s attack on Gulbarga cannot be dismissed as 
imaginery, since it is mentioned not only in the Portuguese chronicle 
but also in contemporary literary works such as the Amuktamalyada, 
Sangitasuryodayam and Manucharitram. Nuniz, after making some 
statements of a highly controversial nature, 23 closes his description of 
this episode with the remark: 'After the return of the king of 
Bisnaga, which took place in the same year in which he had left, 
nothing more passed between him and the Ydalcao worthy of 
record, relating either to peace or war.’ 

With the triumphant victory at Raichur and the subsequent 
devastation of Gulbarga, Krishna Raya’s active military career came 
to a close. He applied the closing years of his reign to devotional 
works and other cultural pursuits. He was the greatest of the Vijaya- 
nagara sovereigns. Paes, who spent some time at his court, has given 
a glowing account of his personality. ‘He is a great ruler and a man 
of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage.* His life was a. 
series of efforts to restore to the stale its lost power and prestige, and 
assure it a permanent peace. He proved more than a match for the 
conlemporar)' powers of the Deccan and South India, and recovered 
most of the lost territories of the empire. As a warrior, a statesman 
and a scholar, he excelled all the other rulers of his time in India. 
There was no campaign in which he did not gain a decisive victory. 
Tliere was hardly any important shrine in Soutli India which did 
not receive his benevolent allcnllon. The ‘House of Victory’, tlie 
Hazara Rama temple and the Villhala temple at the capital amply 
demonstrate his religious and artistic taste.26 He also built the out- 
I)'ing town of Nagalapur. His solicitude for the welfare of his subjects 

25 FE, 358. Nuniz states that in the fort of Culbarj'a, the Raja founJ three sous 
oE the King of the Deccan (whom the Adil Shah had kept there in captivity), made 
the eldest King of the Deccan, took the other hvo brothers with him to Vijaj-anagara, 
and granted them eacli an annual allowance of fifty thousand gold pardaos, Bandani 
Lakshminarayana, a court-poet of Krishna Raya, says that tlie Raya htierafed from 
Culbarga three sons of the Sultan who had been harassed by the Sapada (!.e. 

Advl Shah). (See Further Sources, No. 116(a).) Obviously both the authors arc refer- 
ring to the sons of Mahmud Shah Bahmani, who died in 1518. But according to 
Saiyyid Ali, Mahmud Shah had three son*, Ahmad, Alauddin anil Wabullah, who 
successively occupied the Bahmani throne between 1518 and 1525. and the role of 
the king-maker was played by Amir Ali Band. Nizamuddin Ahmad speaks of fouf 
sons, Ahmad Shah, Alauddin, WaliuUah and Kalimullah, who succeeded one another 
successively on the throne of Bidar. Fethaps the Portuguese and Hindu authors post- 
dated the events, and confused places and persons associated with eaHier events, 
which had won for the Raya the title of Yacanaralya-ithapanacluirya. 

28 See llampi Ruins by A. H. Lemghurst. The temple on the Tinipali hill con- 
tains three statues representing Krishna Raya and his two wives, Chinnadevi and 
Tinnnaladevi. 
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became proverbial. Among his public works may be mentioned the 
enormous tank, which he constructed near the capital for irrigation 
purposes and which added to his revenues the sum of 20,000 
pardaos.27 , 

He was a gifted scholar botli in Telugu and Sanskrit. He was also 
somewhat of a voluminous writer, although only two of his works 
are extant — the Telugu Amuktamalyada and the Sanskiit drama 
Jambavati Kahjanam. Has reign marked the beginning of a new era 
in Telugu hterature when imitation from Sanskrit gave place to 
independent compositions, known as the prabandhas. His Amukta- 
malxjada, AUasani Peddana’s Maniicharitram, and Nandi Timmayyas 
Parijafapaharanamii are some of the fruits of this new hteraiy mov'e- 
ment. According to ti'adition, his court was adorned by eight cele- 
brated poets, who were known as tlie ashta-diggajas. He extended 
his patronage to Telugu, Kannada and Tamil poets alike. Every year 
at the time of spring festival he welcomed scholars from various 
parts of the country and rewarded tliem suitably .28 Foreign travel- 
lers, like Barbosa, Paes and Nuniz, bear eloquent testimony to his 
efiBcient administration and the prosperity of tlie empire under liis 
sway. The graphic description given by Paes of the Mahamvami 
festival, the review of troops and the revenues of the empire are o 
particular interest in this connection. The greatest achievement ot 
the state xmder Krishna Raya lay in the toleration mat pieva ^ 
the empire. Barbosa vaftes, ‘The king allows such free om la 
every man may come and go and live according to his ovni ciee , 
without suffering any annoyance, and witliout enquiiy w le ei le is 
a Christian, Jew, Moor or heathen. Great equity and justice is 
observed to all not only by the rulers, but by the peop e one o 
another.’29 i i u , 

The last years of Krishna Raya, however, were rendered unhap^ 
due to domestic misfortunes and threats of foreign invasion, 
trouble commenced about 1524 when he appointe ? -f?”’ 
mala, who was only six years old, as yuvaiaja. i m eig 

27 Paes and Nuniz describe the construction of this tank. Sewell, FE, ^4i-4o, 

28 N. Venkata Rao, Krishnadevaraya and if 'the^IA, 

232; G. R. Subramani^ PantJu, j Vijayanagara Empire in 

XXVn, 244 £[; T. Achyuta Rao, Andhra Literature in me ; j t, 

the JAHRS, X, 215 ff. _ . redial He visited Viiayanagara about 1510. 

29 Duarte Barbosa was a j^Lo^vorfh D^es in 2 volumes. 

His account is rendered ^ Vijayanagara about 1320. Tlie 

Dominago Paes was another Poituguese, porgotlen Empire, 

English version of his narrative is publi.shed by 

236-90. 
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of this happy event, the crown*prince fell ill and died. According to 
Nuniz, Saluva Timma and his sons were suspected of poisoning him, 
and were thrown behind prison-bars. After three }’ears, a son of 
Saluva Timma escaped from prison and raised the standard of 
revolt. He was subdued with great difficulty and once more cast into 
prison.30 Taking advantage of these civil disturbances at Vijaya- 
nagara, Ismail Adil Shah matched against Raichur with the inten- 
tion of recovering it, but retreated on hearing that the Raya was 
advancing in person to meet him. This was an intolerable situation. 
The Raya determined to teach him a lesson and retook Belgaum. He 
opened negotiations with the Portuguese for assistance; but before 
his project could be carried out, he fell ill and died shortly after- 
wards, sometime between 27 October and 28 December 1529. 

ACllYUTA RAYA 

His death created serious problems, the foi-emost being that of 
succession. Before his death he had made a will nominating from 
among the princes confined by him at Chandragiri his half-brotlicr, 
Achyuta, as his successor, since lie himself had no son of fit age for 
the throne, but only one of the age of eighteen months’. But this 
settlement was challenged by his son-in-law, Rama Ra|a,3i who 
sponsored the claim of his infant brothcr-in-Iaw. A civil war was 
threatened between him and Achyuta's partisans, led by his brothers- 
in-law, the elder and younger Salakaraju Tirumala. Finally Achyuta 
Raya made up his quarrel witli Rama Raja by giving him a share in 
the government, and ascended the throne of Vijayanagara in 
April 1530. 

This truce indicated good tactics and came none too soon; for 

SO The story given by Nuniz that Saluva Tlmnia and his relatives were blioJid 
alter this incident does not seem to be true. Timma and his brother, Govin^^f^i'^' 
figure as free persons in the reign of Acbyrnta Raya. See TTDI, Report, 19-i and 227. 

31 Rama Raja (popularly lcno%vn as Aliya Rama Raya) was one of the great- 
grandsons of Araviti Bukka, who is described as The establisher of the kingdom of 
Safuva Narasunfia'. Hfs grandfather and ftis father greatly distihguiified ttemsehcf 
as commanders of Vijayanagara armies. Acewding to the Anonymotia Chronicle 
Gotkonda, Rama Raja at first served as a trusted officer of Sultan Qull Qutb Shah. 
But bter, being disgraced by tbe Sultan for his alleged cowardice, he Took route to 
Vijayanagara, and entered the service of Krishna Ba>a, who shortly afterwards form- 
ing a high opinion of him, gave him his daughter in inaniage’. Briggs (Ferishta), HI. 
380-81. How Rama Raja started his early military career under the Sultan of C**!' 
konda is rather inexplicable, since all bis ancestors held positions of authority ana 
responsibility in the armed forces of Vijayanagara. However, it is a fact that he 
married Tirwmalamha, Krishna Raya’s ^ughter fay Tirwinaladevl (Sources, Nos. 56, 
57 and 58) and espoused the cause of bis infant brother-in-law. See N. Venkatarama- 
nayya, SHTDV, Ch. I. 
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Prataparudra Gajapati and Ismail Adil Shall made simultaneous 
attacks upon Vijayanagara in the hope of recovering what they had 
lost during the preceding decades. The Gajapati was, however, 
defeated and driven away. But the Adil Shah could not be disposed 
of so easily. He took Raichur and Mudkal after a siege of three 
months. Achyuta Raya had to acquiesce in this ominous develop- 
ment as he was confronted in the south with a formidable rebeUion 
led b}' his minister, Sellappa alias Saluva Narasingha Nayaka, who 
had tlie support of Tiruvadi, the ruler of Travancore. He left the 
Adil Shah alone for the time being, and marched against the rebel 
minister. During this southern campaign, he spent most of his time 
in pilgrimages to the sacred shrines of Tirupati, Kalahasti, Kanchi, 
Tiruvannamalai and Srirangam, while actual fighting was done b}'^ 
the younger Salakaraju Tirumala. By 1532 the rebels and their 
allies had been crushed, and the entire south was brought back to 
allegiance. Rajanatha Dindima in his Achijufarayabhyiidayam gives 
an account of this campaign and states that the Raya then moved 
north and invested the fortress of Raichur, “having heard tliat the 
teiTitory of the Adil Shah was seething u'ith rebellion’. It appears 
that the death of Ismail Adil Shah in August 1534, and the dispute 
for the crown between his sons, Mallu and Ibrahim, encouraged 
Achyuta to make a bold bid for the recovery of the lost fortresses. 
Although Ferishta does not refer to this campaign, Dindima is 
supported in his account in material particulai-s by the Portuguese 
historian, Barros. Mallu Adil Shah could not offer, any effective resist- 
ance to the Vijayanagara forces due to his domestic troubles, and 
sued for peace. But he was deposed shortly afterwards, after a reign 
of six months only, and his place was filled by his younger brother, 
Ibrahim. From a casual statement of Nuniz it appears that Ach}aita 
reestablished his hold upon Raichur as a result of tliis war.32 

But tliese successes enabled the brothers-in-law of Ach\Tita to 
gather all power into their own hands, while he lapsed into a life of 
luxur}' and sloth. Rama Raja, whose, influence considerably waned 
due to the demise of his infant brother-in-law in 1533, tried to 
stabilize his position by raising the standard of revolt. According to 
Saivyid Ali, ‘he rebelled against and overcame his lord, and having 
imprisoned him, usurped the kingdom’. Supported by the queens of 
Krishna Raya, he even arranged for his coronation. The opposition 
of Achyuta Raya’s adherents, however, thwarted his ambitious 
designs. Yet he was not a man to relinquish power easily. He kept 
Achvuta in captivih’ and tried to legalize his position as regent by 

52 N. Venl<atarainanayya, SHTDV, Ch. IT. 
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sponsoring the superior claims of Sadasiva, the son of Ranga, who 
was an elder brother of Achyuta. His coup d'etat so hoodwinked the 
world that the Portuguese historian, Correa, was constrained to 
remark that Achyuta ‘had been king contrary to right’, and that 
Sadasiva was ‘the king by real right’. 

But Rama Raja’s triumph over his enemies was illusory. The 
nobles in the extreme south defied his authority. Hence he had to 
leave the capital to conduct militar\' operations against them. During 
his absence, his own friends at the capital betrayed his trust and 
released Achyuta from prison. On this sudden development, Rama 
Raja patched up peace with the recalcitrant nobles and hurriedly 
retraced his steps towards the capital. Civil war was once more 
imminent in 1536. 

In the meantime Ibrahim Adil Shah heard of the disunity in the 
Vijayanagara empire, and resolved to avenge the defeat sustained 
by his brother in 1535. He marched upon Vijayanagara and razed 
Nagalapur to the ground. In the face of such a formidable foe Rama 
Raja sought safety by retiring to his own jagir. Achyuta Raya, on his 
part, retrained /rom offering resistance to the invader, probably 
owing to the fear that the latter might join hands with Rama Raja. 
Rescue came to Vijayanagara from an unexpected quarter. Burhan 
Nizam Shah attacked the nomelands of Bijapur and thus compelled 
Ibrahim to make a precipitate retreat. But the latter did not go hack 
with empty hands. He secured from Achyuta Raya the retrocession 
of Raichur and ten lakhs of gold pardaos. 

ITie remaining years of Achyuta’s reign witnessed a deterioration 
in the moral tone of the administration. Acting upon the advice of 
his hrothers-in-Iaw, he ruthlessly exacted money both from his 
nobles and the public , and alienated his subjects by his violent 
despotism. While the splendour of the empire was kept up, its 
raison detre disappeared' In an atmosphere of selfishness and 
brutality. Achyuta's hold over the southern ' provinces became lax. 
and the way was paved for the development of semi*independent 
nayakaships in Madura, Tanjore and other places. About the same 
lime the Portuguese established themselves on the pearl-fishery 
coast in and round Tulicorin, and took the Paravas under their pro- 
tection. It was feared that the empire would come to an ignominious 
end during the reign of Achyuta. Death, however, spared him from 
witnessing such a tragedv‘^'5 bv cutting short his earthlv career about 
the middle of 1542. ' , ' '~ 


33 Ibid., Ch. m. 
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SALAKARAJU TIRUMALA (usURPEr) 

His son, Venkatadri or Venkata I, succeeded him, while his 
maternal uncle, the younger Salakaraju, continued to exercise all 
real audiority. The attempt of the queen-mother, Varadhambika, to 
free her son from the clutches of her unscrupulous brother only 
resulted in the murder of that young prince and other possible 
claimants to the tlirone, except Sadasiva, who appears to have been 
hidden in the fortress of Gutti. Salakaraju Tirumala now put on 
regal robes and began to indulge in the most atrocious cruelties. 
When Rama Raja and his brothers planned his destruction, he 
invited Ibrahim Adil Shah I to his rescue, seated him on the throne 
of Vijayanagara, and ordered rejoicings for seven days.‘54 

But to patriots this was an unbearable humiliation. A large num- 
ber of them joined Rama Raja to retrieve the honour of tlieir land. 
Open opposition mider the circumstances being impossible, they 
feigned submission to the tyi'ant, and promsed to be loyal to him for- 
ever, provided he sent away the Adil Shah. The trick worked. The 
usurper believed in their protestations of loyalty and persuaded the 
Adil Shah to return home after paying him ‘fifty lakhs of hiins’ as 
compensation for his trouble. Soon-^ter tire latter had made his 
departure, Rama Raja and his supporters broke their phghted word, 
and marched upon Vijayanagara with a considerable force. The 
usurper was taken by surprise, his followers deserted him in the 
thick of the battle, and he himself was caught and beheaded on the 
spot. Thus was avenged the,>murder of young Venkatadri. Rama Raja 
iiiimediately brought Sadasiva, son of Ranga, from Gutti and crown- 
ed him emperor in 1543 with great pomp and .festivi^\33 

sadasivaraya 

Sadasiva Raya was recognized by everyone throughout liis vast 
dominions as the emperor of Vijayanagara Rom 1543 to 1567, as is 
proved by his inscriptions which are , found in every comer of tlie 
empire. But the real power , in tlie state was exercised by the Trium- 
virate of Rama Raja and his two brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri. 
Circumstances conspired to reduce Sadasiva Raya to a mere titular 
sovereign. When he came to the throne, he was not a man of strong 
character, and the environment in which he had been brought up 

34 Ibid., Qi. IV; Ferishta (Briggs), HI, 82-83; Correa cited in FE, 182-83; The 
Annah of Hande Anantapuram, Sources, No. 56. 

.35 N. Venlcataramanayj-a, SHTDV, Ch. H. Heras, The Araoidu Dijnastij, I, 
CIi. I. Ferishta’s dramatic account of the suicide of the usurper cannot be accepted 
since it is contradicted by contemporary and later literature of the Vijayanagara court. 
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had denied to him opportunities of training and experience. He owed 
everything — ^his life as well as his crown — to the unswerving support 
of Rama Raja and his brothers. They had considerable political 
experience and were highly connected. Their ancestor, the famous 
Aravidu chief, Somadevaraja, had fought against the officers of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq in the Deccan. A great-grandson of this 
valiant warrior was Araviti Bukka, who had been a general of the 
emperor, Saluva Narasimha. Other members of this family held com- 
mands of several forts under the sovereigns of the Tuluva dvnasty. 
The fact that Rama Raja and Tirumala were sons-in-Iaw of Krishna 
Rava and had saved the empire from the tyranny of the Salakaraju 
brothers further added to their prestige and marked them as natural 
Ieflders.-'36 

Indeed efficient leadership was the sine qua non for the survival 
of the empire after the debacle created by Salakaraju Tirumala’s 
\vicked conduct. His partisans had to be mopped up; the recalcitrant 
ruler of Travancore had to be taught a lesson; the activities of 
Portuguese on the south-east coast had to be curbed; and the neigh- 
bcFuring sultans had to be kept well under restraint from fishing in 
the troubled waters of Vijayanagara as Ibrahim Adil Shah I had 
done very recently. Sadasiva Raya was Ill-equipped for such a task, 
and if he could hold the sceptre for about a quarter of a century, and 
Vijayanagara could witness the revival of the glories of tlie days of 
Krishna Raya, it was only due to the vigilance and diplomacy of 
Rama Raja. The Telugu work, Ramarafli/amu, gives a string of titles 
wherein the various victories of the latter arc referred to. Although 
some of them are greatly exaggerated and even unhistorical, there is 
no doubt that he achieved enough to be hailed as ‘the saviour of the 
Kamata empire from destruction'. He put down all the centrifugal 
forces with a strong hand, and his cousin, Vitthala. restored the 
authority of Vijayanagara over Travancore and the fishery’ coasl.^ 
But the problem of the neighbouring Muslim rulers was not so easy 
of soluton. The drastic measures taken by him, ■ although extremeh' 
successful in the beginning, ultimately recoiled on his own head and 
ruined his life's work. ‘ . 

Tire struggle between Vijayanagara' and the Muslim powers 
started early in the reign of Sadasiva — almost on the very day of his 
coronation. Ferishta states that when Ibrahim Adil Shah I heard of 
the revolution in Vijayanagara, he sent Asad Khan to reduce the 
fortress of Adoni, but Venkatadri, who hurried to the relief of the 

.■38 AST, An. Rep., 1908-9, 197. i -,•1 1 . . 

37 Bamarajiyaimj, No. 57 in Sources; 11. Itera^; The Aretdu Dynadxj, 140-53; 

FurthCT Sowce*, 1, 245-50. 
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garrison, succeeded in compelling Asad to retreat. But in the midst 
of his victory, he was overvvhelmed by Asad’s surprise attack, and 
was conipelled to make peace. But soon aftenvards, Ibrahim broke 
his faith and in alliance mth Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
.once more attacked Vijayanagara and occupied some territory. These 
aggressive acts of the Aluslim kings led Rama Raja to abandon the 
traditional policy of mere defence, and to resort to methods which 
were rriost likelv to divide and weaken the enemies of the empire. 
By force and diplomacv he created dissensions between the two 
Muslim allies, won over Burhan to his side, and, in alliance witli 
him, inflicted a series of defeats on Ibrahim in three successive wars. 
Venkatadri played a ven^ prominent part in these wars as the leader 
of Vijayanagara forces. Bv 1552 the Adil Shah had been completely 
crushed; Raichur and Mudkal were seized bv Rama Raja, while 
Kalyani and Sholapur were occupied bv Bm'han Nizam Shah. During 
the period of these wars Rama Raja further weakened his antagonist 
by entering into a commercial treaty with the Portuguese by which 
the supply of horses to him was stopped. But n^hen Burhan died in 
1553, his successor Husain Nizam Shah I tried to upset the balance 
of power, and in alliance with Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golkonda, he 
attacked Bijapur tenitorv in 1555. This caused a diplomatic revolu- 
tion and threw the Adil Shah into the arms of his quondam foe, 
Rama Raja, The latter immediately marched in person at tlie head 
of his armv to the assistance of the Adil Shah and forced the sultans 
of Golkonda and Ahmadnagar to retire to their o\vn dominions. 

VTien Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1557, his son, Ali, was compelled 
to seek shelter at the court of Vijayanagara due to the a.ggressive 
policv of Husain Nizam Shah. Rama Raja welcomed the young 
Sultan, treated him as his son, helped him in tliree successive wars 
against Husain, and put him in possession of Kalyani. Finally, the 
ruler of Ahmadnagar had to admit defeat and made peace vdth 
Rama Raja in 1559 by signing a most humiliating treatv. The ruler 
of Golkonda, who often foined hands with the ruler of Ahmadnagar, 
had also to make a similar submission. Thus for nearlv two decades 
Rama Raja kept the Mu.slim rulers under his leading strings, and his' 
military'’ machine decided the fortune of every major war in the 
Deccan.38 

BATTLE OF BAKSHASA-TAKGADI, 1565 

But he had overplayed his hand. His frequent interference in the 
quaiTels of the sultans disgusted them, one and all, although they 

38 Feristita (Bripgs), HI. 85-123; H. Heras: The Aravidti Dynasty , I, Clu. IV 
and V; Further Sources, I, 232-62. 
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had themselves keenly sought his alliance in tinles of their distress. 
He also grew haughty day by day and regarded the Muslim monarchs 
as of little consequence. He treated their ofBcers wth the utmost 
contempt, disregarding all diplomatic usage. His soldiers in the wars 
against Ahmadnagar indulged in all kinds of excesses. Ferishta 
writes: They insulted the honour of Muslim women, destroyed 
mosques, and did not respect die sacred Quran' The inevitable 
consequence of this was the formation of a grand alliance of the 
sultans to humble the pride of the Rafa of Bifanagar. Opinion is 
divided as to the person who took the initiative in this move. 
According to both Couto and Saivyid Ali, it was the Sultan of 
Ahmadnagar, while Ferishta states clearlv that it was AH Adil Shah, 
who Erst thought of 'curbing Rama Raja’s insolence by a League of 
the Faithful against him’. But there is no doubt that concrete 
measures were taken by Ibrahim Oulb Shah of Golkonda to bring 
about reconciliation between All Adil Shah and Husain Nizam Shah, 
who had hitherto been fighting for the possession of Sholapur. He 
persuaded the two sultans to esdiew their animosities in the interest 
of the common cause and to cement their friendship by matri* 
monial alliances. Accordingly Husain gave his daughter, Chand Bibi, 
in marriage to AH with the fortress of Sholapur as dowry, and his 
eldest son, Murtaza, espoused Ali’s sister. Ibrahim Qulb Shah was 
himself a son*in*law of Husain. haWng married one of his daughters 
in 1559. Ali Band Shah of Bidar also joined the confederacy. 

^Vh^le preparations for the war were in progress, AH Adil Shah 
demanded from Rama Raja the restitution of Raichur, Mudkal and 
other fortresses; and when this was contemptuously turned dovTi, as 
was expected, the combined armies of the four princes began their 
march on 28 December 1554 towards the south and pitched their 
main camp at TaHkota. Rama Raja accepted the challenge and sum* 
moned ‘all his dependants and raias from the banks of the ICrishna 
as far as the island of Ceylon in defence of the empire’. There were 
rapid movements on both sides, and within a few davs the opposing 
forces found themselves face to face with the river Krishna flowing 
between them. The Muslim allies finally gained possession of the 
only safe ford by a ruse, crossed the river and advanced towards the 
Hindu camp. 

On 23 January 1563, the historic battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi was 
fought in the neighbourhood of the hTO villages, which hav’e given 
their name to it. Rama Raja, then seventy years of age, showed 
conspicuous courage, and his brothers, ^^cnfcatadri and Tinimala. 
fought with great skill and determination. At one time it seemed as 
if the Hindus had won the day, and Ali Adil Shah and his ally of 
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Golkonda were preparing to retreat; but the tide soon turned, when 
the Muslim artillery wrought havoc in the ranks of the Hindus, and 
a cavalry charge added to their confusion. At this juncture two 
Muslim generals of the Vijayanagara army went over with tlieir 
troops to the side of their co-religionists, giving the coup d'grace in 
the thick. of the fight. Rama Raja was surrounded, taken prisoner and 
immediately executed by Husain Nizam Shah I, lest Ali Adil Shah 
should press for his release. The Hindus, seized with panic, fled peU- 
meU in all directions. According to Ferishta over one hundre-d thou- 
sand Hindus were slain during tire action and in the pursuit tliat 
followed, and the plunder was so great that every private soldier in 
the allied army became rich. Venkatadri died on the battle-field. 
Tirumala made a hxirried retreat to Vijayanagara only to leave it 
immediately for the interior (Tirupati?) with the titular sovereign, 
Sadasiva Raya, and his accumulated treasures. The proud city of 
Vijayanagara was left defenceless and fell a prey, first to the robber 
tribes of the neighbourhood and tlien to the revengeful rapacity of 
the rictors. The city was left in ruins, when tlie four sultans departed 
from it laden with booty after a sojourn of five months.89 


39 Ferishta (Brig<rs), III, 123-31; Bev. H. Heras: The Araeidu Dtjnasltj, I, Chs. 
IX and X; Sewell. FE, Chs. XIV and XV; EC. XT. Hk 6 and 7; Further Sources, 

1. Ch. XXI. 
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TIRUMALA BAYA 

Yet tiie empire of Vijayanacab.^ did not perish on the field of 
Rakshasa-Tangadi, nor did the newly forged unity among the sultans, 
horn out of common hatred of Rama Raja, survive for long to anni- 
hilate it completely. The defeat in the battle simplv reduced the 
empire’s military prestige, economic prosperity, and the extent of its 
territorial jurisdiction. TTie empire itself lingered on for nearlv a 
century more, \vith ever diminishing territories and languishing 
revenues, Tirumala made peace with the sultans by surrendering to 
them ‘all the places which his brother had wrested from them’. He 
even returned to Vijayanagara ‘after the departure of the Deccanese' 
and tried to repopulate it. But due to the ‘constant attacks of the 
Musalmans', he changed the capital to Penugonda, and governed 
the state in the name of Sadasiva Raya. In 1568 this nominal sove- 
reign is still found as the acknowledged suzerain of the entire South. 
But in the following year Tirumala is said to be ‘seated on the dia- 
mond throne and ruling the kingdom of Vijayanagara’. According to 
Caesar Fredrick, the son of Tirumala (Venkata II?) ‘put to death the 
lawful king*. But inscriptions indicate that he survived in retirement 
until 1576. Thus ended the Tuluva or the ‘third dynasty’ of Vijaya- 
nagara and a fresh lease of life was given to the empire under the 
Aravidu or the ‘fourth dynasty’, to which Tirumala belonged.^ 

Tirumala Raya started his reign under very trying conditions. 
The circumstances were worse than what they had been w’hen the 
Triumvirate had assumed the leadership of the empire and saved it 
from a grave danger. As a usurper, he lacked the moral support of 
his subjects. Several nobles refused to acknowledge his authority. AH 
Adil Shah began to entertain the idea of acquiring for himself ‘a por- 
tion of the territory of Beej'anuggar’, and actually secured the consent 
of Murtaza, the son and successor of Husain Nizam Shah I. Probably 
to meet this ominous situation, Tirumala divided the empire into 
three divisions practically on a linguistic basis, and entrusted tlieir 
government to his sons, Sri Ranga, Rama and Venkatapati. Tlie first 
held his court at Penugonda and looked after the Tclugu area; the 
second administered the Kanarese districts from Srirangapatnam; and 

1 Rev. H. Ileras, TJie Aracfda Dt/naify, I, Ch. X. Ferishta attribules to VenVataiW 
many of lI'C acts of Tinimala. For {nscriptioos of Sadasiva until 1S70 see Ibc reference 
fn the Further Sources, 1, 300. . 
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the third was in charge of the Tamil region and had his headquarters 
at Chandragiri, with the powerful nayakas of Madura, Tanjore and 
Gingee imder his jmisdiction. Thus freed from the brnden of direct 
administration, Tirumala devoted his entire attention to the major 
problem of the defence of the state. He did indeed succeed in 
suppressing some of the rebels and warding ofiF an attack of the 
Musalmans on Penugonda, as is noted in some of the contemporary 
epigraphical records. But he could not go to the rescue of the Hindu 
chieftains of .Turgal, Dharwar and Bankapur, when they were at- 
tacked and overthrowm by Ali Adil Shah. As a matter of fact, he 
confessed his helplessness when tire chief of Bankapur appealed to 
him for assistance.2 In tire midst of such depressing events, it is to his 
credit that he kept up the old cultural traditions of Vijayanagara. 
He built temples and bathing places for pilgrims at Kanchi, Sriran- 
gam, Seshachalam (Tirupati) and other sacred places. He enjoyed the 
company of poets and received from Bhattu Murti (Ramarajabhu- 
shana) the dedication of his work, Vasiicharitramu. He passed away 
after a hfe of varied activity at tire beginning of 1572. 

SRI RAN'GA I 

His eldest surviving son, Sri Ranga I, tire viceroy of the Telugu 
districts, was immediately ‘installed on the throne at Penugonda’. His 
reign was one of the most critical periods in the history of Vijaya- 
nagara. The aggression of the sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda was 
the chief cause of a furtlier reduction in the extent of his empire. Ali 
Adil Shah carried liis arms into the Kanara country and forced tlie 
local Hindu rulers to pay him tribute. He even made an attack upon 
Penugonda in 1575. It was the timely inteix'ention of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah of Golkonda and Hande Malakappa Nayadu of Bukkasamudram 
that saved die situation. Ali was beaten back and Penugonda was 
relieved. But soon afterwards worse days overtook Sri Ranga I. Hande 
Malakappa rebelled against him and joined the camp of his enemies. 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah also changed his mind, abandoned his Hindu 
ally and, in emulation of the exploits of the Sultan of Bijapur, began 
to despoil the Vijayanagara territories. With tiie cooperation of the 
Hande chiefs, he conquered the country round Aliobalam; he then 
laid his hands on die Telugu countiy and captured successively the 
fortresses of Vinukonda, BeUamakonda, Tangeda, Kondavidu and 
Udayagiri. Only the deadi of die Sultan in 1580 brought a brief 
respite to Vijayanagara and arrested further losses. But the empire 
knew no peace. Some time before 1583 Virappa Nayaka of Madura 

2 Fetishta (Briggs), III, 131, 133-;S9: VasucharUramu and CliilckadeoaTatja Vamsa- 
cali, N'os. 66 and 92 in Sources; II. Hefas, The Aracidu Dynasty, I, Ch. XI. 
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had defied the authority of the emperor and refused to pay tribute. 
Venkatapati, the local viceroy, assisted by Achyutappa Nayaka of 
Tanjore, quelled the rebellion. Srx Ranga I was not without some 
achievement to his credit. When opportunity favoured him, he sub- 
dued the ‘insolent’ Maravas of the fishery coast, and recovered the 
district of Ahobalam from the Musalmans. He died in the early part 
of 1585, leaving a much attenuated empire and no male issue. He was 
succeeded by his youngest brother, Venkatapati, the viceroy of the 
Tamil lands. The better claims of the princes, Tirumala and Sri 
Ranga, the sons of Rama, who was dead by this time, were overlooked 
due to their youth and inexperience.® 

VENKATA RAYA II 

Venkatapati Raya or Venkata II was crowmed in January 1586 at 
Chandragiri, the neadquarters of his viceroyalty, and shortly after 
his coronation he removed his court to Penugonda. The empire, 
although deprived of some of its northern provinces, was yet sufficient- 
ly extensive to demand constant vigilance. The trend of events in the 
reign of his predecessor had promised great prospects to its enemies, 
and they immediately proceeded to take advantage of the change 
of rulers to satisfy their ambitions. But Venkata II soon disillusioned 
them all. Instead of remaining on the defensive, he carried fire and 
sword into the camp of his foes, and practically conquered the 
throne of Kamata (Vijayanagara) by the strength of his arms.’^ 

The foremost of his antagonists was Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, son of Ibrahim, who had very recently imposed his suzerainty 
on several of the feudatory chieftains of Vijayanagara. Not long after 
his accession, Venkata II ‘made some incursions and invasions’ into 
his dominions, drew the Muslim forces to Penugonda, and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon them. The Anonymous Chronicler of Golkonda 
attributes the ^^^thd^awal of the Qutb Shah to the fear of an approach- 
ing spate in the river Krishna, which might have cut off all his 
communications. But the B.aghunathohhjjudyam stales that ‘many of 
the enemies of the emperor fled from Penugonda when tliey leamt of 
his arrival’. According to the Ramarafujamu, ‘Venkatapati Raya collect- 
ed his army and drove the son of Ibrahim as far as Golkonda’. There 
is no doubt that it was a remarkable victory for the Vijayanagara 
empire, and Venkata II deemed it worth recording in several of 
his grants. It restored confidence in the Vijayanagara arms, and 

3 Tcrishta and the Anon^/moui Chronider of CcHonda (Briggs), III, 139-40, 435; 
Sources, Xos. 73 and 74; Further Sources, No. 200b; Aravidu Dynasty/, VoL I, 
Ch. XII. and also 285-88. 801. 

i El, IV, 270; xn. 187. 
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encouraged tlie jagirdars of the Telugu country to expel the alien 
rulers with the help of tlie Raya. The Sultan finally made peace with 
Venkata II and agreed that the river Krishna should thence forward 
form the boundary behveen their respective territories’. In the north- 
east comer, the empire regained almost the old limits as they had 
existed in tlie pahny days of Krishna Raya. Only the region of 
Kondavidu was still left in the hands of the Qutb Shah. In North 
Kanara and Mysore, the activities of Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur 
did not bear much fmit, and the empire of Venkata II practically 
remained imshaken in this direction also.^ 

The greatest danger to his realm came not from these external 
enemies, but from liis internal foes. Almost from the day of his 
assumption of the imperial authority, he had to carry on an incessant 
against the rebels vnthin the state. Petty chieftains and 
powerful barons were equally involved in it. But Venkata II was not 
the man to brook any kind of insubordination. His ministers ‘com- 
pelled the recalcitrant chiefs to go to him and accept his suzerainty’, 
and subdued those ‘who broke their word’. By force of arms he 
brought back to allegiance the nayakas of Madura, Gingee and 
Vellore. He fought against three successive mlers of Madura to main- 
tain the unity of the empire. He permanently occupied tlie fortress 
of Vellore in 1604 to prevent its nayaka from repeating the mischief. 
Probably in order to exercise a greater control over the vassal princes 
of the South, he retransferred his capital to Chandragiri. The earliest 
reference to him as ‘ruling from Chandragiri’ is dated 1602. When 
VeUore was taken, it was used as a secondary capital of the empire.6 

During the latter part of his reign, Venkata H had to face two 
problems .of unprecedented difficulty, arising from Akbar’s imperialism 
and the advent of the Dutch traders in the eastern waters. Ahmad- 
nagar capituated to the Mughal arms in 1600, and Asirgarh was on 
the point of collapse. There was no guarantee that the Hindu empire 
of the South would be spared after the destruction of the Deccan 
sultanats. This was in fact suspected by the councillors of Venkata II, 
when an embassy from Akbar visited Chandragiri on a secret mission 
about this time-, and Venkata II himself appears to have taken some 
precautionary measures to ward off a possible Mughal invasion. At 
any rate his military dispositions at this time led Fr. Coutinho, one 
of the Jesuits at his court, to tliink that they were intended ‘for driving 
back the army of Akbar’. There was indeed considerable diplomatic 

5 Ferishta (Briggs), HI, 453-68; 188, 286; Further Sources, No. 205: Sources, 
Nos. 71, 79, 91; The Aracidu Dynasty, I, Cbs. XVI and XX, 416-18. 

6 Charuchandrodayam, No. 78 of the Sources; EC, XII, Si 84; The Aracidu 
Dynasty. I. Chs, XV, XVII & XX; Further Sources, Nos. 206, 207, 211-19, 222, 228(a). 
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Stir in the South when the Mughals began to feel their way across 
the Vinclhyas, and it is found that in 1604 the envoys of both Ahbar 
and Ibrahim Adil Shah II waited at Chandragiri for audience with 
the Hindu emperor. But things did not pass beyond the diplomatic 
stage since Akbar died in the following year.7 

In bis dealings with the European traders Venkata II displayed 
great tact and firmness. The unruly conduct of the Portuguese and 
their hostility to the Dutch threatened to create disorder in the state. 
The Vijayanagara sovereign was on the friendliest terms with the 
Portuguese. There was mutual exchange of embassies between Cban- 
dragiri and Goa. Philip III of Spain and Portugal wrote a letter to the 
Raya from Madrid in January 1607, thanking him for the protection 
given to the Jesuit Mission in the empire. The Hindu emperor fully 
reciprocated this friendship and even snubbed his own vassal, the 
nayaka of Gingee, when the latter permitted the Dutch to build a 
factory at Devanapatnam, He enforced his sovereign rights and got 
the Dutch expelled from their own settlement. Yet, when the occasion 
demanded, he put down the unruly behaviour of the Portuguese at 
St. Thome. But when in 1610 the Jesuit Mission was withdrawn from 
the empire due to their alleged subservience to the Hindu sove- 
reign, things took a different turn. Tlie Portuguese were no longer In 
favour. In the same year the Dutch were allowed to build a stone 
house and carry on trade at Pulicat with the assurance that their 
rivals would not be permitted to dwell there. 

This created an intriguing situation. Tlic Portuguese took the 
law into their own hands and expelled the Dutch from Pulicat on 
9 June 1612. But their triumph was short-lived. The Dutch returned 
next year with force, turned out their commercial foes and erected 
another fortification (afterwards knorni as Fort Geldria) with the 
support of Venkata II. His death in 1614 postponed furtlicr develop- 
ments in the matler.8 

Venkata II was the greatest sovereign of the Aravidu dynasty, a 
man of ability and cliaracter. By his militaiy genius and statesman- 
ship, he succeeded in retaking the lands that had been lost in the 
days of his predecessor. He raised the status of the empire in the 
eyes of the foreigners so that ‘several embassies’ sisited Chandragiri 
in 1604 and presented themselves at his court. He was also in direct 
correspondence with Phily? Ill of Spain. According to one Portu- 
guese reporter, he was a lord of great authority, prudence and 
understanding as much as any European'. Almost all the Portuguese 

7 II. Ileras, The Arecidu Dynasty, I, 337-40. 

8 Ibid., Oh. XXJ. 
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and Hindu authorities pay a tribute to his wisdom and valour, his 
generosity and love of learning. He was not behind any ruler of 
Vijayanagara in his liberal donations to Brahmans and temples. 
More than tliis, although himself a staunch Vaishnava, yet he wel- 
comed the Je-suit Fathers to his court at Chandragiri in 1598 and 
granted them complete freedom to preach their religion and erect 
churches throughout his dominions. He held ‘disputations on God, 
pliilosophy and mathematics with the teachers or philosophers almost 
every day’. Tire protagonists of Vaishnavism, Saivism and Chris- 
tianity vied witlr one anotlier to convince him of the superiority of 
tlieir respective creeds, and he gave tliem all a patient hearing. 
Himself a great scholar, he was ‘devoted to tlie protection of the 
learned’. Eminent philosophers, like Tatacharj'a, and poets, like 
Chennamaraju, Matla Ananta and Tarigoppula Mallana, adorned his 
court. With a view to foster learning, he and the nayaka of Madura 
endowed several colleges for tire maintenance of professors and 
students, who were supplied witli victuals, clothes and everything 
tliey needed. He also took a keen interest in the art of painting and 
had a number of painters at Chandragiri. He greatly appreciated 
Em'opean pictures and engaged two Jesuits to paint some master- 
pieces of Christian theology. His copper statue in the Tirapati temple 
is another proof of his artistic taste. Thus in every field of Irfe, he 
left his mark on the pages of history. His reign witnessed the last 
flicker of die Vijayanagara empire before it was extinguished fana y 
under his successors.^ 


SRI RANGA II' 

For diis finale, Venkata II himself was partly responsible. By 
shifting the imperial headquarters from Penugonda to Chandiagin 
and then to Vellore about the middle of his reign, he rendered die 
northern part of the empire more vulnerable to Muslim attach. 
More ominous dian diis was the manner in whicli le se e 
problem of succession to the dirone.l^ He had a toge er six ’ 
none of whom gave birth to a male child. One o e , 

belonged to the influential family of die Gobbun P , i 

a fraud upon him by celebrated 

thToccasif fatiruHes’aud married W"' 

to a daughter of Taggaraya. lire brother of the deee.dul Yet 

he never teeated him as a son, much less as an hen-, although he 

, 9 Ibid., .340, 445-46, 509, Ch. XVII; the Ramarajivamu, 

10 The Story of Barradas (1614) m R. Sewells i is, t-n 

, Sources, No. 79. 
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conferred on him the significant title of Chikka Raya. Venkata’s 
elder brother, Rama, the late viceroy of Srirangapatnam, had left 
two sons, Tirumala and Sri Ranga. Venkata II ignored the first and 
nominated the second as the heir~apparent. Three days before his 
death he bestowed upon Sri Ranga all the insignia of royalty in the 
presence of the nobles of the realm. But immediately after the demise 
of the great sovereign, Jaggaraya swore never to do homage to the 
ruler, but, on the contrary, to raise in his place his own ‘nephew’. 
Supported by a few other discontented chiefs, he captured Sri Ranga 
II by surprise, imprisoned him with Iiis family and put the crown 
on the head of bis sister’s putative son. The fallen monarch ‘was 
deserted by all save by one captain’ — Yachama Nayaka of the Velu- 
goti family. This doughty champion of tlie legitimist cause cleverly 
managed to rescue from prison Rama, the ‘middle son* of the 
dethroned emperor, which caused some desertions in the camp of 
Jaggaraya. When Yachama made persistent efforts to obtain the 
release of the chief captive also, Jaggaraya answered bv massacring 
the entire royal family still in prison. This holocaust about the end 
of 1614 precipitated a civil war in which almost all the great feuda- 
tories of the empire banded diemsclves together on the side of the 
traitor; the Wodeyar of Srirangapatnam remained neutral; only 
Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore hastened to the assistance of 
Yaaiama and Prince Rama. After more than two years of warfare 
Nvith changing fortunes, Jaggaraya was killed in actiem at Topur 
(modem Tohur) on the southern bank of tlic Kaveri; his allies gra- 
dually dispersed; and the lawful prince was raised to the throne as 
Ramadeva Raya early in the year J617. This war of succession shook 
the empire to its very foundations, and the battle of Topur proved 
more disastrous than that of Rakshasa-Tangadi in hastening its 
dissolution.lt 

bamadeva baya 

At the commencement of his reign, Ramadeva Raya was a boy- 
suzerain of a shadow empire. Yatiraja, the younger brother of tlie 
traitor, kept up the struggle for some time. But after the death of the 
putative son of Venkata II in 1619, he made peace with Ramadeva, 
gave him his daughter in marriage and thus acquired a position of 
power behind the throne. Tins created further complications. The 
rivalrj' between him and Yachama once more divided the court into 

11 Ibid. Alta Ra^unatbahhyttJa’jam (Sanslxit drama and Telugu Ustorical po«a 
of that name), Sahityffratnakara, BahuIascadioTUrem; Smree-t, Kos. 01, 8G, SO and 93: 
Heras, Cfcil War of VijayoruigOTa In JIHR, V, 164~S4; Further Sotffces, Hoi. 231 
and 232, Topur = ToHur, a village near Tricbinopol/. 
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two factions. The nayakas of Madura and Gingee practically assert- 
ed their independence. The Portuguese at St. Thome forcibly occu- 
pied tlie local fortress and were devising ways and means of expel- 
ling the Dutch from Pulicat. There was also a recrudescence of 
Muslim invasions, and Kurnool was taken permanently by the 
Sultan of Bijapur in 1624. Ramadeva had to struggle all the years of 
his reign to get the empire under his control.l2 He passed away in 
1630 before he had attained the age of twenty-five. Probably having 
no son of his own, he nominated Peda Venkata, a grandson of Rama 
Raja, as his heir. 

VENKATA III 

Peda Venkata or Venkata III appears to have been a man of 
peace. He followed a policy of laissez-faire towards the great lords 
of tlie realm. The chiefs of Madura, Mysore and Kalahasti, on their 
part, simulated allegiance to him by acknowledging his sovereignty 
in their grants. Both the suzerain and the feudatories managed tlieir 
affairs so tactfully tliat an open clash between the two was avoided 
during the reign. Venkata’s rule is noteworthy for the grant of Kowl 
in 1639 by his powerful minister, Damerla Venkatappa, to the 
English factors, allowing them to build a fort at Madraspatam, which 
in due course developed into Fort St. George. Against the sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda he was not very successful. These sultans 
secured peace from Shah Jahan in 1636 and once more began to 
press upon the Hindu empire. The Sultan of Bijapur began to e.xtend 
his dominions southwards into Mysore and then eastwards into 
Karnataka, while the armies of Golkonda advanced to the Bay of 
Bengal and along the Coromandal coast. Venkata III could preserve 
his position only by surrendering much wealth to the Adil Shah and 
some territory to tlie Qutb Shah. To prevent furdier mischief he 
entrusted the defence of the frontier to his nephew, Sri Ranga, and 
shortly afterwards passed away on 10 October 1642. After some 
delay, this nephew was elevated to the throne on 29 October 1642.13 


12 S. K. Aiyangar, Ramaraija of Vijayanagara in Sardesai Com. Volume, 203-12. 

13 This and the subsequent paragraphs are based upon; (1) H. Krishna Sastri’s 
article on the Third Vijaijanagora Dynasty in ASIAR, 1911-12, 189 ff; (2) Mr. 
R. Satyanatha Aiyer, Sriranga III of Vijayanagara in the Proceedings of the Third 
Oriental Conference; (3) Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Srirangarayalu in JIH, XVIII, 1-45; 
(4) Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Last Days of Vijayanagara in Sardesai Com. 
Volume; (5) Mr. R. Satyanatha Aiyar, History of the Nayakas of Madura; (6) Professor 
J. N. Sark^, Aurangazeb, V; and (7) Further Sources. 
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SRI RANGA III AND AFTER 

Sri Ranga III was the last great ruler of the Vijayanagara empire. 
His entire reign consisted of a series of efforts to vindicate his rights 
against the encroachments of internal and external foes. An influen- 
tial section of the nobility did not like his accession to power. The 
provincial governors treated the sovereign with scant courtesy and 
behaved almost like independent rulers. There was also a general 
apprehension that the whole of the east coast might soon become 
subject to Muslim rule. Damerla Venkatappa actually ‘did make 
proffer to assist the Moors’ in their enterprise; and when Sri Ranga III 
put him in prison, his younger brother, Ay>'appa, organized a revolt 
to rescue the traitor. The attitude of the nayakas of Madura and 
Gingce at this critical moment was not above suspicion. Tlie factory 
records of the Dutch and the English as well as the Jesuit letters 
throw some light on the measures adopted by Sri Ranga III to save 
the empire, such as it was, from imminent dissolution. His first move 
was to enforce discipline among his greater lords so that a united 
stand might be made against wreign enemies. Without losing time 
in futile negotiations, he set his armies in motion against Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura. The latter entered into an agreement with his 
neighbours of Tanjore and Gingee to arrest the progress of the 
emperor. But shortly af^e^^vards, Vijaya Raghava, the nayaka of 
Tanjore, double-crossed his allies and divulged their plans to Sri 
Ranga III. Tirumala in a desperate mood invited Abdullah Qutb 
Shah of Golkonda to invade the imperial territory. The emperor was 
forced to make a retreat to meet the fresh menace. He succeeded in 
defeating the Qutb Shahi army and securing its withdrawal. Perhaps 
the defeat of ‘Kutupa-Sahu’ mentioned in the Ramarajicamit refers 
to this event. By September 1645, his position as emperor was some- 
what stabilized, which enabled him to renew the grant of ICowI, 
already granted to the English factors in the reign of his predecessor. 

But this favourable turn of events did not last long. In December 
1645, the tliree rebellious nayakas are said to have ‘inflicted a severe 
defeat on the royal forces'. In a letter from Fort St. George the 
situation in the early months of 1646 is succinctly described thus; 
“Tliis country is at present full of wars and troubles, for the king and 
three of his nagnes (nayaks) are at variance, and the King of Viza- 
pore's army is come into this country on the one side and the King 
of Golkonda upon the other, both against this king. The Meir Jumlah 
(Mir Jumla) is general for the King of Golkonda, who hatli already 
taken three of the king’s castles, whereof one of them is reported to 
be the strongest hold in tliis kingdom.’ N'^ellorc itself was besieged 
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by the joiiit anriies of Bijapur and Golkonda, and in 1646 Sri Ranga 
III had to purchase peace by pa)nng a huge indemnity. The nayakas, 
sobered by the defeats inflicted upon them by tlie Musalmans, 
returned to their allegiance, and promised to assist their sovereign 
in maintaining the independence of the land. This brilliant prospect, 
however, was frustrated by tlie selfish policy of Tirumala Nayaka. 
In his anxiety to conquer Gingee for himself, he invited the Sultan 
of Bijapur to oppose the move of the Sultan of Golkonda to capture 
it. But the generals of the two sultans came to an agreement so that 
the coveted fortress was occupied by the Bijapur troops in 1649. 
Tirumala was left without anv recompense, and his folly ultimately 
paved the way for the ruin of the Vijayanagara empire and the 
imposition of foreign domination over the South. Once masters of 
Gingee, the Muslim armies easily overran a large part of SouA India, 
irriposed a heav)^ fine upon the two nayakas, and deprived Sri 
Ranga III of his small remaining territory. Mir Jumla carved out a 
big I'agir for himself in the heart of the eastern Karnataka, the remnant 
of the Vijayanagara empire. In the w^ords of tlie French trave er, 
Thevenot; ‘The King of Bisnagar . . . was left ivithout a kingdom 
and constrained, to fly into the mountains.’ The Sivatafvaratnafcara 
refers to the loss of his capital, Vellore, and to his wandering wit ou 
a home . His appeals to the Mughal emperor for protection did not 


meet with anv response. - , , , i 

StiU he did not abandon the idea of reestablishing the empire. 

He secured the sympathy and cooperation of the chie s o 
and Ikkeri, gradually built up his resources, and waite P® 
a favourable opportunity. This came to him in 16 do, w en ir 
quarrelled with his master and left the South to take up f 
the, Mughal emperor. Without wasting a moment, Sri 
emerged from obscurity and within a short tune , .•i 

siderlble part of the Karnataka. In order to spite Jumk the 

Qutb Shah appears to have given him every f 

Nayaka of Ikkeri captured Vellore- and presented it to Sn Ranga an 

received in return several titles and costly presen s. to 

But this second attempt of the great 
rehabilitate the empire was blasted for ever y e ] revival of 

cion of Tirumala Nayaka. The latter was alarmed at “ 

the imperial power and the formation “ d 

emperor to sustain it. He determined to nrec nj, nefarious 

invited tlie cooperation of the Sultan of ^tjapnr nni'e con- 

purpose. The S^ultan ^dkond^ aUo sen ^h. 

SndTsSed”' dies" Jons) of the coast of Coromandal, 
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which lay conveniently for him, and the King of Bijapur, having 
taken what lay next to him, pursued his conquest as far as the Cape 
of Negapatam’. In Father Proenza’s letter of 1659, it is stated that 
‘(the Kng of) Bisnagar, betrayed a second time by his vassal, suc- 
cumbed in the contest, and was obliged to seek refuge, on the con- 
fines of his kingdom, in the forests where he led a miserable life*. He 
was, however, relieved from his wretched state by the timely help 
of Sivappa Navaka of Ikkeri, who presented to him the districts of 
Hassan and Belur. The grants of Sri Kanga III in and from Belur 
relating to the vears 16M to 1663 show that he retired to this place 
after the loss of the Karnataka. It is not precisely knowm how long 
he lived, since some inscriptions refer to his sovereignty till 1678. 
With him ended the empire of Vijayanagara, although the names of 
a few scions of the imperial family find mention in stray records 
down to the beginning of the eighteenth century.^** 

The collapse of the empire was followed by a scramble for more 
territory and power among its provincial lords. They carried on 
ferocious wars against one another, sometimes in the name of their 
phantom sovereign, and thus inWted their oum doom. In 3661 the 
ruler of Ikkeri invaded Mv'sore on'behalf of Sri Ranga III, but met 
^vith utter failure. In 1670 the Mvsore armv inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Madura on the field of Erode and annexed a consider- 
able part of its territory. Madura, in its him, deprived the navaka of 
Tanjore of his territories in 1673. But it was a temporary triumph. 
Venkaji (Ekoji), a brother of Sivaji in the ser\ice of Bi|apur, sponsor- 
ed the cause of the old nayaka family under the orders of the Adil 
Shah, expelled the agents of Madura, and finally founded the 
Maratha dynasty of Tanjore. In 1677-78 Sivaji conquered the 
southern dominions of Bijapur in the Karanataka and appointed a 
viceroy at Gingee to administer them. After the subversion of the 
Adil Shahi and Qutb Shahi dynasties in the Deccan in 1686-87, 
Avnangzeb’s chief concern was to acquire their remaining dominions 
in southern India, On the other hand. Raja Rama, the second son of 
Sivaji, established himself at Gingee to oppose this move with the 
help of the Hindu princes of the South. But the mutual feuds of the 
latter fnistrated his designs as the\' had done in the davs of Sri 
Ranga III. After a prolonged W’ar, Raia Rama w'as dislodged from 
Gingee, and his only ally, the Raia of Tanjore, n’as comoelled to 
accept Mughal suzerainty. A Mnsrhal viceroy, entitled ‘Nawab of 
Arcot‘, ruled over Karnataka. In 1736-38 Chanda Sahib, a general of 

14 Rama, a nepT’ew of Sri Ran^ III, h said to lia\'c defeated tli* 

Myweans at Ilassan. It is not known whether this happened in the time of his uncle 
or later. The wort Ramarafl^amu or Xdrapatlcl/oyomu \ras dedicated to him. 
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the Nawab, seized Trichinopoly and Madura. Only Ikkeri and 
Mysore saved themselves from extinction by timely concessions to 
their foes. The latter, after passing tlirough various vicissitudes of 
fortune, sometimes almost bordering on anndiilation, managed to 
survive as a relic of tlie once glorious empire of Vija^'anagara till its 
merger in the Indian Union. 



CiuPTEB Seventeen 


GINGEE' 


( ITS inSTORY DOW’N TO 1600 A.D. ) 


I 

Giscee was aw a puce of importance in the period of the Chofas 
of tile Vijayala dynasty; an inscription of Aditya I refers to Singa- 
puranadu, which evidently centred round Singavaram. In the epoch 
of the disintegration of the Chola empire in the thirteenth century, 
consequent on the encroachments of the Pandyas, tlie Hoysalas and 
the ffakatiyas, and on the increasing turbulence of the feudatories, 
Gingee became a fortified place and acquired some importance. 

Ananda Kon, the chief of a shepherd tribe, brought under his 
sway the petty rulers of the neighbouring villages, built a small fort 
on the main rock of Gingee, and named it Anandagiri after himself. 
He built forts on the hill at Perumukkal near Tindivanam and at 
Padaividu in the present North Arcot district. His successor, Krishna 
Kon, fortified the northern hillock of Gingee and named it Krishna- 
giri after himself. 

After several generations of rulers, the Kon dvnastv was dis- 
placed by a chief of the Kurumba tribe, named Kobilingam. He 
built a brick fort at Sendamangalam in the South Arcot district and 
dug tanks and channels for irrigation purposes. According to the 
chronicles, Kobilingam fell a prey to the aggressions of the Vijaya- 
nagara captains. But it is not definitely known when and by whom 
the Vijavanagara conquest of Gingee was achieved. The Kamataf:a 
RajaJeJeal Savistara Charitam savs that Kobilingam ruled about Fasli 
740 i.e, neailv half a century after the death of Kopperunjinga of the 
epigraphs; and perhaps this Kobilingam belonged to the clan of the 
Kadavaravas to which Kopperunjinga belonged and which contri- 
bjited largelv to the dismemberment of the Chola empire in the 
thirteenth century and whidi had for its capital, Kudal, i.e. Cuddalore 

1 This Oiapter on ‘Other SUtet of the Deccort and South IndU^ was lo 

Ihe late Professor Srinivasachari, but only the section on Gingee was wTitten by him. 
It has been included as he left it [EemMs]. 
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at the junction of the Gadilam and the South Pennar rivers, and 
later at Sendarriangalam. 

After Fasli 800, according to the chronicle, one Narasinga Udaiyar 
became tlie governor of Gingee, after he had conquered tlie countiy 
of Kobilingam. But even before this time one, Vallala Raya, is said 
to have become tlie lord of the Gingee country and to have extended 
the temple of Tiruvannamalai. 

The Hoysalas had made steady encroachments in the lower 
Laraataka country from the early decades of the thirteenth centur}^ 
-Narasimha II (1220-35) had occupied Conjeevaram. A record of 
A.D. 1229 informs us tliat he was ruling from Kanchi witli the sur- 
rounding ocean as his boundary. We have epigraphic testimony to 
his driving out of Kanchi the Trikahnga king (probably the Telugu 
Chola Tikka), who claimed to have been a Chola Sthapanacharya. 
The next Hoysala ruler, Vira Someswara, claims to have first routed 
in battle Rajendra Chola III and later to have succoured liim in 
danger. He Mso engaged in a victorious expedition against the 
Kadavaraya. On Iris deadi tliere was a division of the Hoysala domi- 
nion between his two sons, Vira Narasimha (Narasimha III), who 
ruled over the greater part of the ancestral kingdom from Dara- 
samudra, and his half-brother Ramanatlia (Viraramanatha), who got 
for his share the Kolaf countr)'^ and the Tamil lands to the east 'witli 
Kannanm*, near Trichinopoly, as his capital. Much of the time of 
Narasimha was spent in fighting \vith Ramanatha. The latter's son, 
Ballala HI, became the sole ruler of the entire Hoysala kingdom, 
including the Tamil districts, about tlie year 1298. But he soon lost 
the- southern portion of the Tamil country subject to him. About the 
time of his death, Haiiliara of Vijayanagara, the founder of the first 
(Sangama) dynasty, was established in some measure of power on the 
noilhem frontier. 

Vallappa Dandanayaka, who figures in tlie later records of 
Ballala HI, was veiy likely the Senji Raya who was married to the 
Hoysala princess, sister of King Ballala IV. This Vallappa was pro- 
bably die same as Vallalaraya of the tradition embodied in the Tamil 
chronicle. Thus the Gingee country was under the rule of the 
Hoysalas in the latter half of the thirteenth centur)' and also in the 
first half of the fourteenth. From the hands of the Hoysalas it passed 
into the hands of the first rulers of Vijayanagara. Gopanar^a 
became an independent ruler in die year 1243 and counted his 
regnal years from that date. He was the able cd-adjutor of Sundara 
Pandya I, whose progress in Tondairiandalam was rendered possible 
largely by his assistance and cooperation. His inscriptions are found 
largely in the South Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput districts and 
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lo a lesser extent in the Tanjorc and Kumool districts. He assumed 
many high sounding titles. 

A theory of two Kopperunjingas, father and son bearing the same 
name, has also been put for%vard; and also different versions are held 
of his relations with the Pandyas and of his other acts like the 
imprisonment of the Chola ruler, Rajendra III. The Kadavarayas 
became powerful in the South Arcol district and contributed largely 
to the dismemberment of the Chola empire during the 13th and the 
early part of the 14th centuries. The Kadavarayas claimed kinship 
with the Pallavas. Kopperunjinga who ruled, or revived his nile, 
from 1242 to 1278 should be regarded as a really great personagc.2 
The chief Kadavaraya ruler had several subordinate chiefs under 
him. 

The region of Gingee Is associated with Kumara Kampanas 
famous southern conquests. Kampana (also known as Kamparaya 
and as Kampana Udaiyar) was the governor of the Mulbhagal Rajj’a 
in the years 13o6*66. His milltaiy exploits are described by his wife, 
Ganga Devi, In the Sanskrit work, Virakamparaya-Charitam. Kam* 
pana first advanced on Virinchlpuram on the Palar river, and attack- 
ed the strong fortress of Rajagambhiran in which the Sambuvaraya 
cftfef had ta^ refuge. He capfured the fortress and slew the enemy 
chief in single combat, according to one source of our information; 
but according to another source, ne is held to have reinstated the 
defeated chief on his throne. Soon afterwards Kampana entered 
Kanchi and set up his authority there. Kampana*s rule was almost 
like that of an independent sovereign. His capital was Marakata- 
nagara, identified \vith Virinchipuram. He was assisted by several 
able lieutenants of whom the foremost was Gopanaraya, who parti- 
cipated in the recovery of Srirangam from the liands of the hlusal- 
mans and in its reconsecralion. Another general was Saluva Mangu, 
the ancestor of the great Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the 
second djmasty of Vijayanagara. Rajanatha Dindima’s Saluvabhiju- 
daijam details the expeditions of Saluva Mangu against the Sam- 
buvaraya and the Sultan of Madura and notes the several titles that 
he assumed. Saluva Mangu helped in the reconsccration of Sri- 
rangam and made a present to it of 60,000 inadas of gold, 1,000 
salagramas and eight \illages to represent the eight letters of the 

2 Refer to (1) K.A.N’. Sastri, The Colas, 2, part I, 180.84 et seq; (2) ibe 
taraya Troblem by Mr. R. Satyanatba Aiyar in the Dr. S. Kriihruuteand Alyonpf 
Commemoration Volume; (3) the Kadacarayas by Mr. V. Vridhagirisan in the Journal 
of Indian History, XVI. 1937, 137-160; (4) The Madras Epigrophist’s Reports, 1922 
and 1923; (5) The Kadacaratjas S, Somasuodant Desikar in the Journal of Indian 
History (XVII, part S). 
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Ashtakshara. Tlie services of Gopanaraya have been praised by 
Vedantadesika. It is these generals who helped Kanipana in tlie 
successful Hindu reaction against Muslim sway in the Tamil countiy. 
The reconsecration of tlie great shrines of Srirangam and Madm-a 
was essentially the restoration of Hindu glory and South Indian 
independence. 

The Alampundi grant of Viiupaksha Raya is impoi-tant for our 
knowledge of the history of Gingee under the early Vijayanagara 
rulers. It is dated Saka 1305 and records that Virupaksha I, son of 
Harihara H of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, granted on tlie Fushya 
Sankranti day of Saka 1305, cyclic year Rakfakshin, the village of 
Alampundi in the neighbourhood of Gingee to certain Brahmans as 
a Sarcamanyam. The third verse of the grant refers to Bukka Raya I, 
son of Sangama; and Bukka’s son, Harihara, is described in the 
folloiving verse. Virupaksha, who conquered the kings of Tundira, 
Chola and Pandya and the Simhalas, presented the booty of his wars 
to his father.3 

Srirangarri was sacked first by Mahk Kafur, and the invasion of 
1327-28 ordered by Muhammad bin Tughluq resulted in its complete 
destruction. According to the KoyiloTugu, a Tamil work, which 
describes tlie benefactions conferred on tlie temple in the different 
epochs from its foundation down to the 18th centuiy% the Muham- 
madans entered Srirangam by the north gate and carried away all 
the treasure. From this sack both Pillailokachary and tlie famous 

3 The day of Pushya Sankranti of the year Raktakshin only corresponds to Saka 
Samvat 1307 and not to 1305. Alampundi had been previously granted by Harihara 
II (according to verse 9) and it had then received the surname of Jannambikabdi. 
Both these grants of Harihara and of Virupaksha were made at the instance of a ^ 
princess, who was the sister of Harihara II and whose name must have been 
Jannambika. The village was very probably named Jannambikasamudram. 

The Alampundi plate is the only epigraph which informs us of the name of 
Sangama’s wife, Kamakshi, and also that Malladevi was the queen of Harihara II. 

It is from this that we first learn that Harihara II had a sister, called Jannambika, 
and a son, called Virupaksha, who is reported to have made extensive conquests in 
the Tamil country and whom his father apparently placed in clwrge of the Gingee 
countrv, constituting a portion of the present South Arcot district. The accession o 
Hariliara H is datable between 1293 and 1301 Saka. The grant omits the week day. 
This and other orthographical as well as calligraphical mistakes, which occur in the 
inscription, are facts urged against the genuineness of the plate. But we cannot assert 
that the entire plate is not genuine. It is interesting as the first blown copper plate 
inscription in Grantha characters professing to belong to the Vijayanagara d^ast>\ 
(See R. Sewell, List of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, I 
(1882), 207; J. H. Garstin, Manual of the South Arcot District (1878), 2; Epigraphta 
Indica, IH, 224-29, wherein the inscription is edited by V. Venkaiya; and V. Ranga- 
chaiya. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I, 169 (1919). 
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Vedantadesika escaped, the former going south and the latter to the 
Mysore country. After prolonged sufferings, the survivors carried the 
image of the god, rescued by a chain of miraculous circumstances, 
to Tirupati, from which it was taken over to Gingee by Gopanaraya 
and ultimately installed at Srirangam and reconsecrated under 
Kampana’s auspices. Gopanaraya was divinely inspired to do this 
task. According to Anantaraya’s Prapannamrtam (a work dealing with 
the history of Srivaishnavism in South India and the lives of its 
Acharyas) Gopanaraya proceeded from Tirupati to Gingee where 
he kept the images of the gods for a time — there were two of them — 
in the neighbouring rock-cut shrine of Singavaram. He then advanc- 
ed south, destroyed the Muhammadan forces at Samayavaram and 
consecrated the images once more in the Srirangam temple. There- 
upon Vedantadesika, who had relumed joyfully to Srirangam, com- 
posed a verse in praise of Gopanaraya and his great achievement 
and had it inscribed on the walls of the temple. The date of the 
reconsecralion is Saka Samvat 1293 (a.d. 1371-72). 

The political and cultural significance of the achievements of 
Kampana, Saluva Mangu and Gopanaraya was, in fact, the destruction 
of the last vestiges of Muslim sway. It enabled Harihara II to assume 
imperial titles in full style. 

According to tradition, these early Vijayanagara governors of 
Gingee were hostile to the Kurumbars, who were dominant in the 
region, and helped the Vellalars and the Vanniyars against them. 
Gradually the Vijayanagara dominion in the Tamil country was 
divided into three definite jurisdictions, each under a Nayak who 
wielded absolute power in his territories. Gingee, Tanjoro and 
Madura were the respective capitals of these three Nayaks.4 The 
jurisdiction of the Gingee Nayak extended along the sea-coast from 
the Palar river in the north to the Coleroon in the south. Information 
about the Gingee Nayaks is, however, very scanty, relative to 
that available for the other two Nayak lines. Two inscriptions at 
Tirupparankunram in the Madura district give a list of the Nayak 
rulers of Gingee, and mention that they originally emigrated to 
Vijayanagara from Nfaninagapura in northern India and subsequent- 
ly settled at Gingee under one Vaiyappa Nayak. We find in an 
inscription of Surappa Nayak, one of the djTiasty, the ascription of 
the title of lord of Kfaninagapura to the Nayak. We have no other 
evidence about the Gingee Nayaks having originally migrated from 
Hindustan. 

4 The word Nayak is derived from the Sanskrit term, Nayaka, meaning a leader, 
thief or general and frequently indicaUng an aimy captain. The use of the ferms as 
meaning a provincial governor is peculiar to the Vijayanagara empire. 
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According to tlie Karnataka Rajakkal Savistara Charifam, a 
Vijayanagara army defeated tlie Kurumba chief of tlie Gingee 
country, Kobilingan by name, and took possession of the fort. This 
event is datable about the time of Kampana and Gopanaraya. Gopa- 
naraya’s jurisdiction as the governor extended as far soutli as 
Chidambaram, for we find in the Vaishnava Gtiruparampara mention 
made of Sri Vedantadesika’s persuading him to restore the image 
of the Vaishnava Deity, Govindaraja of Chidambaram, which had 
been thi-gwn out (1370). 


II 

A regular viceroyalty or governorship of the Gingee country seems 
to have begun from 1464 when Venkatapati Nayak became the ruler 
of the countr)^ There is a copper plate grant of Bala Venkatapati 
Nayak, who was either a son or a descendant of Vala Krishnappa 
Nayak of Gingee (dated Saka 1386/a.d. 1464 — cyclic year Pratibha). 
This Nayak persecuted the Jains, who were numerous in the region 
of Tindivanam, and tlie memor}'’ of his persecution still survives in 
the neighbourhood of Gingee. He is also called in local tradition by 
tlie name of Dubala Krishnappa Nayak. The line of Nayak rulers of 
Gingee mentioned in the chronicles nms as follows: 

1. Vaiyappa Nayak, 1490. 

2. Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak, 1490-1520. 

3. Aclijuita Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak, 1520-40. 

4. Muthialu Nayak, 1540-50. 

5. Venkatappa Nayak, 1570-1600. 

6. Varadappa Nayak, 1600-20. 

7. Appa Nayak (up to tlie Mushiri conquest). 

S. M. Edwardes, writing in the Indian Antiqiiarif (Vol. IV) gives 
the substance of a Modi manuscript entitled in English, An account 
of the Chengij Rajas, as follows. A certain Vijayaranga Nayak came 
with a permit from Anegondi to Chandi (Gingee) and secured it as a 
jagir. He cleared the forest, amassed riches, and effected die settle- 
ment of Chandi. In Fasli S52 (a.d. 1445) a Dhangar, named Ananda- 
kona, who was searching in the Gingee hillocks for some stray flocks 
belonging to his tribe, met a Mahapumsha, and was informed by him 
tliat by his exertions Chandi was soon destined to become a great 
place, and that he should straightaway seek tlie aid of Vijayaranga 
Navak. Time to tliis prophecy, a kingdom was established at Gingee 
wiA the help of Anandakona, whose son, Tristapifla, became the 
minister of die Chandi kingdom. 

Thus die djmasdes of Vijayaranga Nayak and Anandakona 
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enjoyed undisputed possession of Gingee for 224 years, i.e. up to Fasli 
1077. The names of Vijayaranga’s successors are given in the 
manuscript as follows: 

Fasli 883 (a.d. 1476) Muthiyal Naik. 

„ 918 ( „ 1511) Krishnappa Naik. 

„ 943 ( „ 1536) Chcnam Naik. 

„ 962 ( „ 1555) Vijayappa Naik. 

„ 987 ( „ 1580) Gangama Naik. 

„ 1012 ( „ 1605) Venkal Krishna Naik. 

„ 1032 ( „ 1625) Venkat Ram Naik. 

„ 1052 ( „ 1645) Trimhakm.al Krishnappa Naik. 

„ 1062 ( „ 1655) Varadappa Naik.^ 

Mr. Edwardes says: Tlie story of the foundation of Jinji and of 
the Naik dynasty and the Dhangar ministers seems to me to desers’e 
a closer and more detailed inquir)'.’ All that we learn from the 
Karnataka Rajakkal Sacistara Chartlam is that Gopalakrishna Pillai, 
and his son, Nandagopala Pillai, who were probably of the Yadava 
(shepherd) caste, were ministers to tlie Nayaks from the time of Tubaki 
Krishnappa Nayak to Varadappa Nayak. 

This vicAV is opposed to the tradition embodied in the legend tliat 
the great Krishnadeva Raya sent sonfars into the Karnataka country 
to strengthen liis authority. Tlie Raya himself marched into the 
Carnatic, along with his cliief Nayaks, Vaiyappa Nayak, Tubaki 
Krishnappa Nayak and others. After stabilizing his master's authority 
in the south, Vaiyappa departed. lie appointed Tubaki Krishnappa 
Nayak, his second in command, to rule over the land; Krishnappa 
thus initiated the Nayak line of rulers at Gingee. He e.xercised sway 
gloriously over all the coast, from Nellore down to the Coleroon, up to 
1521 (Saka 1443). We are not able to ascertain the exact extent of his 
dominions for lack of reliable evidence. Tlic dale of the descent of 
Krishnadeva Raya into the Carnatic could have been only some time 
after 1509; and if we take it lliat Vai)'appa had appointed Tubaki 
Kridmappa as the Nayak of Oingee, fJ«? ialter could have been the 
ruler of the place only from after the epoch of the Raya’s conquests, 
iji. after alwut 1520-21. 

Tubaki Krishnappa and Vaiyappa are credited with having built 

5 Pages 1-2 of Ihe Indian Antiquary, LV (1926), from a manuscript bearing 
words, ‘MaeVenzte Collection, Dec. 3, 1^3: No. 38". The e.xisting catalogue does 
not include this particular manuscript nhich has hitherto escaped scrutiny and 
elucidation. It associates the Kone dynasty of Gingee with the Nayak gos-emors and 
males them conlemporaneous, whereas it is fairly weD established tliat the Kdne 
rulers preceded the Naj'ai rulers. 
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temples at Srimushnam and at Tirukkoilur (both in the South Arcot 
district). Among the monuments of Gingee, the big granaries, the 
Kalyanamahal and the thick walls enclosing the three hills are ascribed 
to Krislmappa, whose long and peaceful administration encouraged 
the expansion of the town and tire growth of its pettahs and suburbs. 
It was this Krishnappa who give the big rock citadel (hitherto known 
as Anandagiri) the name of Rajagiri, and encircled the foot of Rajagiri 
with a thick battlemented wall. The activities of this Krishnappa are, 
to some extent, confused with those of a later governor also called 
Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak, who lived about the middle of the 17th 
centmy. 

According to the accounts of the Meckenzie manuscript, KilshnaiDpa 
was succeeded by Achjozta Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak. An inscription 
in the Venkataramanaswami temple refers to a gift made by Ach}mta 
Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak, the governor of Gingee (No. 244 of 1904). 
We find a reference to Achjmta Ramachandra Nayak, who was ruling 
Gingee in Saica 1464 (a.d. 1540-41), as one of die mahamandalesvaras 
and generals of Achyuta Raya of Vijayanagara. The next Nayak was 
Muthiyal Nayak, who built the Venkataramanaswami temple at the 
foot of Rajagiri. He was followed by Venkatappa Nayak. A Tamil 
inscription (No. 240 of 1904), found on the south wall of the Venkata- 
ramanaswami temple at Gingee, dated Saka 1472 (Sadarana), describes 
a gift made by Surappa Nayak for the merit of Sadasiva Deva and 
another gift by Adapattu Vallappa Nayak for a festival. Another 
inscription, dated Saka 1471, expired Saumya, of Sadasiva Raya 
mentions the gift of a village for the merit of the Raya made by 
Adappan Surappa Krishnama Nayalcai' Ayyan. Ratnakhita Srinivasa 
Dikshita, a poet who lived at the court of Sm'appa Nayak, dedicated 
to him a drama, by name of Bhavanapiiriishotfama, in which Surappa 
is held to be die son of Potabhupala and praised as being the firm 
establisher of die throne of Karnataka. Perhaps the Raya whom he 
helped was either Tirumala or Ranga I. It is difiBcult to fix Surappa 
among the rulers of Gingee at that period, and particularly to indicate 
his relation of ICrishnappa II, who was die Nayak of Gingee under 
Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614). ^ 

According to -die Mackenzie manuscript, Venkatappa Nayak is 
said to have ruled over Gingee from 15/0-1600, a period diat coineides 
widi the rule of Krishnappa Nayak II, concerning whom die Jesuit 
records say that he was the contemporarj'^ of Venkata I and of Raghu- 
natha Nayak of Tanjore. One miter had idenHfied die Krishnappa 
Navak of Jesuit records with Varadappa Nayak, son of Venkataiipa 
NaWk; but this identification is not sustainable. Varadappa Nayak 
and Appa Nayak ruled during the last decades of the independent 
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Nayak rule of Gingee. Jesuit and oilier contemporary records do not 
mention anybody of the name of Varadappa Nayak, nor do the. 
indigenous literary sources refer to the same name. 

Anquetil du Perron (1732-1805) says that Krishnappa Nayak was 
the contemporary of Venkatapati Raya. According to Father Pimenta 
and Perron, Krishnappa’s succession after his father was delayed by 
his imprisonment at the hands of an uncle of his. In 1586 Krishnappa 
rebelled against his overlord, Venkatapati Raya, and was defeated and 
imprisoned. Raghunatha Nayak of Tanjore interceded with the Raya 
for Krishnappa and secured his release; and in return the grateful 
Nayak of Gingee gave his daughter in marriage to Raghunatha. The 
Raghimathabhtjudayam of Ramabhadramba and the Smityaratndkara 
of Yegnanarayana Dikshita both definitely refer to the release of 
Krishnappa from the Raya's prison being effected through the help of 
Raghunatha. 

Krishnappa’s rebellion against his overlord was suppressed by one 
Venkata, an elder brother of Ankabhupala of Kalahasti. Tliis Venkata 
seems to have ruled for a fairly long time at Gingee during the impri- 
sonment of Krishnappa and is perhaps identical with the Venkatapati 
of the traditional list. This VenJmta was the eldest of the three Velugoti 
chiefs of Kalahasti, viz., Damarla Venkatappa, Damarla Ayyappa and 
Damarla Anka, the author of the Ushaparinayam. Tliis Venkata enjoyed 
power up to a good ripe age, because he was a powerful noble not only 
during the reign of Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614) and the civil war 
of 1614-16, but also during the rule of Ramadeva Raya (1616-30), and 
he continued to be powerful even under his successor, Venkatapati 
(1630-42). It was from Venkatappa and Ayyappa that the English 
obtained first the grant of Madraspalnam in 1639. 

Father Pimenta, a Portuguese Jesuit who visited Gingee in 1597 
to show his gratitude to Krishnappa for his hospitality to several Jesuit 
missionaries, who had visited his dominions,' has given an account of 
Gingee and its remarkable ruler. He ^vrites: ‘We went to Gingee — 
the greatest city we have seen in India, and bigger than any in Portugal 
except Lisbon. In the midst thereof is a castle like a city, high-waffed 
wth great hewn stones and encompassed with a ditch full of water. In 
the middle of it is a rock framed into bulwarks and turrets and made 
impregnable.' Father Pimenta entered the city through the Arcot or 
Vellore gate and was lodged by the Nayak in the great square tower, 
which was the most conspicuous building in the fort. The private 
dwellings in the city were not elaborate, except some belonging to 
rich and influential persons. The palaces of the Nayak were the most 
prominent, having been built fa a peculiar style with towers and 
verandahs. 
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Pimenta adds that he saw much ordnance, powder and shot witliin 
the fortress. The Nayak was always guarded by a thousand armed 
men and 300 elephants were paraded before him. 

One- of die Jesuit letters of 1606 states that the Nayak of Gingee 
was at tliat time the most powerful of tlie three Nayaks; and among 
his feudatories were three prominent chiefs, viz. (1) the prince of 
Tiruyati (on tlie Gaddam river), (2) the Salavacha or Soiaga of the 
Colei’oon mouth, and (3) the Nayak of Vellore. The Soiaga occupied 
Tivakottai at the mouth of tlie Coleroon, and was one of the most 
powerful diiefs of the Nayak. The description given of tlie Soiaga by 
Pimenta agrees with tliat given of him in the Raghunathahhyudayam 
and in the Sahityaratnakara. The former work says that this chief was 
so powerful that he defied even the great captains of the Raya, like 
Vittala Raja. Lingama Nayak of VeUore, the son of the famous 
Chinnabomma Nayaka, rebelled against Venkatapati Raya and 
labom'ed to secure independence not only from his immediate over- 
lord, the Nayak of Gingee, but also from tlie Raya himself. 

Krishnappa did not enjoy die confidence of Venkatapati Raya, nor 
would he pay him liis tiabute regularly. A few years after his first 
rebelUon, Krishnappa again became disloyal. When die Raya tiireaten- 
ed an immediate invasion of his capital, die Nayak pretended madness 
{circa 1600). One of die Raya’s lieutenants, VelugoH Yachama, was 
sent with a large army to capture Gingee. Towards the end of 1607 
die Nayak was defeated and fell a prisoner in the invader’s hands. 
The Raya, who had meanwhile conquered Vellore and established his 
court diere, set out for Gingee; and die imprisoned Nayak had to 
prostrate himself at the- Raya’s feet, together widi his family, and to 
pay him 600,000 crusados. Only at die intercession of the Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Madura did die Raya allow him to return to his capital. 

Ki'ishnappa had relations widi the Portuguese and die Dutch. He 
granted pennission to the Dutch traders to build a fort at Devanam- 
patnam (Tegnapatam) by an olla {or farman) dated 30 November 
1608. The Portuguese, who were dien die bitter rivals of die Dutch 
and exercised much influence at the court of Venkata, hied by means 
of pressure from the Raya on the Nayak of Gingee, to prevent the 
construction of the Dutch fort at Devanampatnam and to secure theii 
total expulsion from the Gingee temtor)^ The Dutch somehow con- 
trived to cling to Devanampatnam and the neighboming town ot 
Tirulpapulnuir, because die Nayak hoped to get gi-e^ profits from 
them; and die Ava of Gingee, evidently a Brahman officer who was 
die all-powerful deputy of Krishnappa, protected diem, helped them 
to continue on the coast against die wishes of the Raya and won over 
the Nayak of Gingee to his side. 
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Krishnappa was a great devotee of God Vishnu, perhaps under tlie 
influence of Tatacharya, the famous Rajaguru of Venkatapati Raya, 
and rebuilt the Vaishnava slirine at Chidambaram. In the great civil 
war for succession to the Karnataka throne, Krislmappa was naturally 
involved, as he joined the side of tire rebels. He had to flee from the 
battle-field at Topur (1617). He was again induced to support the 
rebels, was opposed by the loyal Tanjore Nayak and defeated on the 
banks of the Vellar. Tlie campaign against the rebels after the death 
of Jagga Raya was mainly fought in the region south of the Gingec 
country. Krishnappa was ultimately reconciled to the loyalists and 
presented his homage to the new Raya. 

The successors of Krishnappa Nayak were insignificant rulers. 
Varadappa and Appa were both imbecile and weak. There arc 
inscriptions of Saka 1593 (a-d. 1670-71) in which reference is made to 
Varadappa Nayak, but as the Muhammadans had occupied Gingec 
some years before, probably the Nayak enjoyed merely a titular 
dignity. Appa Nayak, the last of the line, has been described m the 
chronicles as weak and extremely vicious and as being responsible for 
the easy conquest of Gingec by the Muliammadans. But he is glorified 
in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, Chenfi Rafakkal KaifaUjat, which 
describes at some length the heroism he displayed. He led his troops 
in person, and when he found himself desertetl by them, he rode on 
alone and unsupported into the ranks of the enemy, dealing destruction 
around him until he was ovemowered and slain. The liberality of this 
Nayak and of his wife is also lauded in the Kaifaiyat. 

Wc have already seen Urat Nayak rule in the Gingec country 
helped tlie strengthening and further fortification of the capital and 
the construction of forts in many strategical places. The temples and 
manlapams still surviving in the ruined capital were largely the 
handiwork of the Nayaks. Tlic Vcnkalaramanaswami temple at the 
foot of the Rajagiri hill was built, according to tradition, by Mulhiaiu 
Na\ ak. Krishnappa Na)'ak I is said to have built the Kal)’anamalial. 
lie added many petlahs and suburbs to the city of Gingec, and his 
successor, Ach^ajla Ramabhadra Na)'ak, built the temples of Tiruvan- 
namalai and Tindivanam. Tlie Tiruvikrama Perumal temple of Tiruk- 
koilur received to a large degree llie impress of the Nayaks. Tlie por- 
trait sculptures of some of the Nayaks were car\'ed on the pillars of the 
Kalyanamantapam in front of the shrine of the goddess in this temple. 
Tlie Vaishnava shrine of Srimushnam contains a fine and spacious 
six-pillared inantapam which Ijears on its pillars the sculptures of 
several of the Nayak rulers of the period, among them being those of 
Ach)Titappa Nayak of Tanjore and his tluee brothers. Venkatammal- 
pettai was named after a lady, who was a sister of one of the Nayaks, 
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probably Venkatapati Nayak. It is one of tlie Panchamalials of tlie 
South Arcot district and is near Cuddalore. The town of Kiishnapatnam, 
situated to the west of the modem port of Porto Novo and identified 
with the village of Agaram, was constructed by tlie famous Knshnappa 
Nayak II in 1599. The Nayak allowed the Jesuits to build a church 
in the towm. He was a great patrdli of Vaishnavism and in that respect 
followed faithfully die policy of his master, Venkatapati Raya. The 
Nayaks of Gingee paid allegiance to tiieir overlords, even after die 
disaster of Talikota, and continued to do so, nominally at least, till 
1614. The great civil war of 1614-17 threw the Nayaks of Gingee and 
Madura into open opposition to Nayak of Tanjore ^d the loyalists. 
The ill-planned and traitorous policy of Timmal Nayak of Madura 
brought about the Muhammadan invasion of Gingee, which also 
greatly affected the fortunes of Tanjore and Madura. 

Tubaki Krishnappa was noted for the constmction of a dam across 
the Varahanadi, a few miles distant from Gingee, which enabled the 
filling up of the inigation taiilc of Simkadambur. He settled all the 
castes of the left hand’ in the village of Jaj'akondan an in le a join 
ing market-place at the foot of the Rajagiii and ns nagui • 
Furdier to the north of Rajamri, odier suburban 
by him for the settlement of me Tight hand castes, i ^ 

Satrayagam Seshadri Aiyangar was die Rajaguiu ° dirine 

Nayaic, who gave to him the Sroiriem of Singavaram, a i 

Ach)Sa®Ramabhadra Nayak tailt tlie 
the majestic gopuram of Tiruvannamalai temp e ^ 
twenty years later he built the Vishnu temple a „ottu in the 

the temples and gopurams at Nedungunram an ^structioii of 

North Arcot district. He is likewise creditec , (circa 1540-50) 

several odier temples and agraharas. Mu ua u ^ temple 

constructed the Venkatamaiiaswami His successor, 

to Chaki-apei-umal on the- bank of the Varahanadi^ ffis 

Venkatappa Nayak {circa 1570-1600), bv a previous 

is said that the great gopiiram ^TJoi^This Navak built a fort and 
Nayak was completed only in Saka ^ temple to be built 

a Sliiva shrine at Tindivanam and pern ‘ tanks, one near 

at Sittamur; while his consort ].,fown as Ammakulani. 

Gingee and another at Vriddliachalani, popuram of die 

It was also about this time ^ architectural achievements 

Vriddhachalam temple were finishe . ronsiderable, though not 

ran, - 0,0 and 

Madura. 
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SIND UNDER THE C A R M A Til I A N S; THE GIIAZNAVID 
AND CHURIAN INVASIONS 

The period of this chapter comprises the last six years of the reign 
of Mu'izzuddin, the Ghurid sultan, and extends to the fateful first 
battle of Panipat, in which Babur crushed the power of the Lodi 
d)uasly. Sind, during this whole period, except for the first eight 
years of Arghunid luTe, was governed by her native princes, Sumirahs 
and Sammahs, who were more or less tributary to the sultanat of 
Delhi, but who asserted their independent authority, whenever the 
power at the centre ^vas ^vcak. It is a dark and obscure period, and 
we are consciously treading on uncertain ground, when we narrate 
the events belonging to it. We may, however, state at the very 
beginning that Sind and Multan were closely connected during these 
three centuries and a quarter, although for paucity of historical mate* 
rial wc can only here and there trace the relationship between them. 

Sind, after its conquest by Afuhammad bin Qasim in 712, ^vas 
ruled by a succession of IJmayyad and Abbasid governors till 
2-58/872, when its gov’erament was handed over by the Caliph 
Mii'tamid (870-892) to Yaqub, the Saffarid, and remained under the 
rule of this dynasty till its downfall in 902. There seems to have 
been no centralised government of Sind for a very long timo. In 1026 
Mahmud of Ghazni, according to Masumi, despatched his general, 
Abdur Razzaq, to annex Sind to the Sultan’s dominions and to expel 
tlip Arabs from it. There is, ho%vcver, no authority for Masumi s 
sv/ceping assertion, as none of the generals or ministers of Afahmud 
bore this name (Abdur Ilazzaq); nor is there any direct evidence that 
Sind was effectually conquered by Malimud or any of his successors. 
It is, however, a fact that Mahmud, xvhile reluming from the plun- 
der of Somnath (1025), crossed the perilous Rann of Cutdi and 
passed through Sind by way of Mansurah, which in those days was 
the capital of an Ismaili (Carmathian) prince, Khafif,! who flefi 

1 Tlje only source which gives this name is a qasiddh by the coofemporaiy poct 
FamVld, v.t»s celebrated in it the victory of Somnath. See, Dr. Nazim, Mohtmul. 120. 
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before him, crossed the river Indus and hid himself in a thicket of 
date-palms, to which he was hotly pursued, while his camp was 
beleaguered and many of his people were slain .2 As Mahmud was 
slowly winding his way to Multan his anny was greatly harassed by 
the Jats inliabiting tlie banks of the Indus .3 Now if Sind had been a 
province of Ghazni, the officers of Sind would have done everything 
possible to facilitate his march through tliat countr)^ 

From the incident mentioned above, the fact emerges tliat Sind 
and Multan at this time were ruled by the Ismailis (Carmatliians); 
and that even though Mansurah and Multan were independent of 
each other, they formed a close confederacy cemented by Ismaili 
doctrinesA Multan had remained the Arab capital and the outpost of 
Islam in India till about 9Q0 when its ruler became independent of 
Baghdad. About this time it was seized by Abdullah, the Qarmati 
(Cannathian), and became a stronghold of Carmathian heretics. One 
of the earliest, if not the earhest, Carmathian rulers was one Jalam 
bin Shaiban, who destroyed the famous temple which had been 
spared by Muliammad bin Qasim, and who converted his mansion 
into a mosque, closing the old mosque on account of the hatred he 
bore against everything that had been done under tlie Uma}yad 
caliphs.5 After a century or so, in 1005 we come across anomer 
Carmathian ruler, Abul Fath Daud bin Nasr of Multan, who had 
incurred the ire of Sultan Mahmud by reason of his alliance witli 
Anandpal. The Sultan invaded the Multan territor}>, besieged the 
ruler for seven montlis in his capital and compelled hirn to pay a 
heavy indemnity after abjuring his heresy. In 1011 Mahmu again 
invaded the territory of Multan, as Daud had relapsed into ler^y, 
took the capital and, after slaughtering and mutilating a grea num er 
of his heretical subjects, sent Daud to end his days as a prisoner in e 
fortress of Ghurak.6 Even tlien the Carmathian power does seem 
to have- been destroyed as we find Mu izzuddin Gliuri wres mg ^ u 
once again (1175) and appointing Ali Karmakli as its governor. 

2 Ibnul Asir also makes reference to this incident, adding 243). 

marched, the ruler, who had become an apostate, fled from the capi • . 

3 Gardizi, Zainul Aklibar, 87. in the vear 

4 As is made clear by the epistle of Bahauddm a - in general, and to 

423 A.H. (1032 A.D.) to the ‘Unitarians of Muto j jp^this letter he 

Shaikh Ilm-i Sumir Raja Bal in particular , (vi , c,,mirah ruler, Bhungar, son of 
exhorts Ibn-i Sumir, presumably the so-called sec Daud 

Sumrah or Sumir, to bring back Daud, the younger, perhaps a son of Abul 

bin Nasr, to the fold of his former faith. 

5 Albairuni, India, 116. 

6 Gardizi, Zainul Akhbar, 65, 66, lO. ^ 

7 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 116; Tabaqat-i Akbari, o . , 
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THE SUMIRAHS 

\Ve may safely assume that the advent of the Carmatliians in 
Mansurah also took place by about the beginning of the 10th century. 
Khafif, of whom mention has already boon made, was presumably one 
of the Sumirah rulers, who, though originally Rajputs, had early 
embraced Islam.8 If this is correct, the statement of Mir Masumi that 
the Sumirahs attained to power during the reign of the Gha 2 navid 
Sultan, Abdur Rashid, or the reign of Famikhzad (as stated by Sir 
M'olseley Haig) must be discounted. In the year 1053, according to 
Mir Masum, the Sumirahs mustered strong in tlie ncighbourlrood of 
JharriS and appointed a man, named Sumirah or Sumir, as tlieir 
prince. 10 Since there were two rulers among the known Sumirahs, wlio 
bore the name of Kliafif, it must be concluded that the contemporaiy 
of Sultan Mahmud, who lived more than 30 years before this event 
took place, must be one of the many Sumirah rulers, who had 
governed Sind for many years before this Sumir; or that if this Sumir 
was actually their first prince, then liis accession should be antedated 
by about 200 years, n when the Abbasid ealiplis, loosing their hold 
upon their far-flung provinces, handed them over to a plucl^' adven- 
turer, like Yaqub bin Lais, in fief. Be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt as to the early rise of the Sumirahs, thougli in the absence of 
written records, even their names are not correctly kmown, not to 
speak of tlielr reigns and deedsdS 

8 Ibn-I Battuta. Rehla. Ill, 101-2. 

9 The mins of thb town are to be founj near Muhabbat Dero in district 
Hyderabad. 

10 Torikh^ Mesumi (my edition), 60. 

11 According to the author of the Be^Iar Namah (fol. 7A of Mr. Siddiqurj Mj-). 
the Sumirahs ruled for 505 years, and as their downfall is placed by the Tuhfatul 
Kitam in 752/1351, wc can, by going back, dale their rise to about 247/801 i.e. 
nearly 200 yean earlier than the date given by Mir Masumi. Historians are at variance 
as to the years of their rule. According to Abul FazI (Ain-i Akbari, 539) it 
lasted for 500 years, which is nearly the jainc as the period given by the author of 
the Be^ar h’fljnaJi, while the TariUi-l Tahiri ittales it last for 143 years, which h 
definitely wrong. In this regard the Tuh^aitd Kiram males the significant statement 
that, before they came into h'mc-li^t, the Sumirahs had ruled over some portions of 
Sind for over 200 years, but as UiQ' were tributary to the Muslim rulers, their 
account has not come down to us (III, 27). 

12 Abul Faal (Ai»-{ Alhorl, 559) ^ves their number as 30 which may be regarded 
as correct, if we are to believe that they reigned for 503 years. Masumi gives only 
9 names without dates; the Tuhfatul Kirani, 19; and the Daulat-t Alatviuoh, 21 srith 
dates which are hopelessly incorrect. (See edition of the TaHkh-l Masvmi, 2S9-91). 
Only a few dates in their long rule of S03 years can be fixed with certainty. We find 
the redoubtable hfahmud routing the Simaiiah chief of Mansurah, viz., Khafif, in 
410/lO'25-20. In 621/1224 when Jalaloddln Manlhami of Khwarazm reached Daibal, 
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But if the date of the beginning of tlie Sumirah rule cannot be 
traced back, tlie date of their dowTifall can be fixed with some 
acciu-acy. The statement of the Tuhfatiil Kiram that this happened 
in 752/1351 should be accepted as correct, although their actual 
decline can be dated from 734/1333-34, or even earlier, when tlie 
Summahs virtually assumed the power of government under their 
chief. Jam Unar.13 This date is incidentally connborated by Ibn-i 
Battuta, who while sojourning at Siwistan (modem Sehwan) in 734/ 
1333-34 records a rebellion, narrating how hvo chiefs, Wunar-i 
Samiri and Qaisar-i Rumi conspired to kill a Hindu officer, Ratan, 
who was entrusted by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq \wth the 
government of Siwistan and its dependencies and given the title of 
‘Chief of Sind’ along with the insignia of that office; and how Wunar, 
who was dubbed as ‘King Fimz’ by his partisans, fearing tlie wrath 
of the Sultan, deserted Qaisar on the pretext of joining his tribesmen; 
and how Qaisar was punished by Imadul Mulk Sartez, who at tliat 
time was the highest officer of Sind on behalf of the Sultan and 
resided at Multan, the capital of Sindd^ 

Now it seems that this Wunar-i Samiii is the same as Unar, the 
Sammah chief, who according to Mir Masumi,!^ was appointed mler 
by the Sumir^ nobles after the slajfing of the last Sumirah Prince, 
A^il. Ibn-i Battuta’s mistake in calling him Samiri is perhaps due 
to the fact that at the time of the occurrence of the incident he 
mentions, Unar was the elected chieftain of the Sumiralis. Also an 
Arab would be more inclined to write Samiri, a name that occurs m 
the Quran, in preference to SammaliT^ 

its ruler, Chanesar, fled from the capital in boats (Tarikli-i Jahanguslia of [ 

II, 148). He is the same ruler, whom the author of the Tahaqat-i l asm ca s - 
Sinanuddin Chanesha, WaJi-i Dewal tea SincT, who submitted to i TUpep 

Junaidi in 623/1228 and went witli him to the court of Iltutmis a e ’ , 

dates, however, prove the falsity of the years of reigns as ghen > 

Kiram and the Dauht-i Alawhjah. , , r ioq ,-pprc nnd if 

13 According to the Beglar Namah, the Summahs ruled or _ . > 

27/1521 is to' be taken as the year of their downfall at the hands of Shah Be„ 


92., , 

Arghun, we get' 734/1333-34 as the beginning of their rule. 

14 Rehh, III, 105-8. ‘ 

15 Tarikh-i. Masurrd, 61-62. 

■ ’ South by . t," _p flip 

240), Anira’o Sammah— Wunar seems to be a which is nearly 

mler of Sind (i.e. Lower Sind adjacent to Cutch) m was a 

50 years before the abos'C-menHoned event. Froba y Sumirahs. It is 

much earlier mler of the same name, wh'o acqmr P uTong, in 

also pjabable that Mir Masumi’s connection of Jam „ , Unar Sumirah, one 

which case Ibn-i'. Battuta s Wunar-i Samiri may J ® rnmances with .Mam’i and 
of the last Sumirah’ princes,, who is kmoum for h.s love romances 

Ganga. 


16 According to th^’ mrrtonj of the South by ifr^iSSmeThe 
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nie five centuries of the Sumirahs are the most obscure period 
in the annals of Sind. They have left no monuments and even the 
to\vns founded by them lie in debris. Nor do we know with certainty 
who they were by descent. Elphinstone, with whom Elliot concurs, 
thinks that they were Rajputs, who had early occupied Lower Sind. 
But while we find the Sammahs and other indigenous tribes, men- 
tioned in the Chach Nama, coming to pay homage to Muhammad 
bin Qasim, the name of the Sumirahs is not mentioned an)nvhere.l7 
We find a casual reference to their origin in Ibn-i Battuta, who while 
describing Janani, a large and flourishing tosvn on the banks of the 
Indus, says its people are called Sumirah, who inhabited it a long 
time ago, their ancestors having estabUshed themselves there at the 
time of the conquest of Sind in the days of Ilajaj bin Yusuf. They 
do not dine with anyone, nor is anyone allowed to look at them at 
their time of eating and they do not intermarry with other people.’lS 
This means that according to Ibn-i Battuta the Sumirahs were of 
Arab origin. The author of the Datilat-i AlawUjah asserts on the 
authority of their ancestral genealogies — which in my opinion are 
quite spurious — that they were Abidi (Shias), which incidentally 
would account for their adoption of the Carmathian creed. 

The Sumirah terrilor)’ seems to have extended from Lower Sind 
to Alor and comprised the entire eastern delta of the Indus, probably 
going beyond Dewal (Daiba!) and almost touching Mekran. A portion 
of Cutch, too, was under thdr rule. A few towns of note have been 
mentioned by historians. Their first seat of power seems to have been 
Mansurah itself, which they probably occupied after the extinction 

17 Sha>l:h Abdur Rahim Girhori in his comm^tary on the Sayaz-t IlashM, while 
denying the descent of the Sumirahs from the Imam Ali Raza, says that both 
Sammahs and Sumirahs existed at the time of Muhammad bio Qasim and fought 
with him. The author of the Tuhfattd Kiram also bolds the same view (35). ‘I have 
not been able’, he sa>f, 'to ascertain the origin of this people, except that they arc 
the ancient inhabitants of this land and obviously arc descended from an indigenous 
Sindian race.’ The Tarikh-i Tchlrl, of course, blatantly declares that most of them 
were Hindus and that no tustorfcal matter has been left regarding them. 

18 Rehta, III, 101-2. Ibn-i Battuta has described Janani (or Chanani) as existing 
between Multan and Siwistan (Sebwan) at a distance of two days dcnsai-sailing from 
Multan. But it seems that he has confused his account. We should like to locate 
Janani between Thatta and Sebwan, being nearer to the latter. *1116 author of the 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahl, while mentioning the possessions of Sultan Muhammad, son 
of Balban, says 'Janati (Janani) 1$ 60 iarvkt above Thatta on the river' (43). Since 
the distance between Thatta and Sebwan h at least 75 htrohr, we must suppose that 
Janani was situated south or southeast of Sehwan at a distance of about 30 miles- 
Probably the town lay between Sarm and Amiit, where the ruins of a large fioarishing 
to^^■n are still visible. Haig has identified it with Halani, but as this town is more 
than 75 kardhs distance from 'Thatta, Ks Of^ion must be held wrong. 
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of the Arab dynasty of Banu Habbar bin Aswad after 375/985. We 
find Mahmud of Ghazni expelling one Khafif, presumably a Sumirah 
chief, from this town.is We do not hear any further’ mention of 
this Mansiu'ah, the first Ai'ab to^vn in Sind. The most interesting town, 
held by the Sumirahs, whose identification has exercised the ingenuity 
of many writers, however, is Dewal or Daibal. References to it are 
found till 625/1228. Sultan Jalaluddin Khwarazm reached Dewal 
and Damrilah in 621/1224, when its ruler was Chanesar, another 
Sumirah prince. The- Sultan captured both diese places and built a 
cathedral mosque on the site of tlie famous temple of which the spire 
was demolished by Muhammad bin Qasim.20 The same iiiler, who 
is designated as TVali-i Dewal wa Sind’, presented himself before 
Iltutmish at Dellii in 625/1228, when the entire country of Sind right 
up to the Arabian Sea was reduced by his wazir, Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi. 

By 734/1333-34, when Ibn-i Battuta sailed from Sehwan to the 
mouth of the river, Dewal had ceased to exist and had given place 
to Lallan Bandar, which was then the Delta port. In the winter of 
1350-51, when Muhammad Tughluq marched from Gujarat into Sind 
in pursuit of his cobbler-slave, Taghi, who had taken shelter with 
the Sumirahs of Thatta,2i the pair-towns of Dewal and Damiilah had 
made room for Thatta and Damrilah, which, however, does not mean 
that Dewal had come to be called by the name of Thatta.22 Thatta 
has not been mentioned by Ibn-i Battuta; nevertheless, it is evident 
that Thatta existed as early as 1350 and was probably founded by the 
Sumirahs themselves as is often mentioned in the so-called spurious 
passage, translated by Mallet23 and not by Jam Nindo (Nindah or 
Nizamuddin), as is vulgarly believed. Tharri and Muhammad Tur 
(Mahmatpur) were their capital towns. We find Hamu, the wife of 
the Sumirah ruler, Sanghar, carrjnng on the government after her 


19 Dr. Nazim, Mahmud,- 120. 

20 Tarikh-i JaJiangiisIia, ll, 146-48. _ _ ct i • n 

21 There is some confusion in the account of Barani s Tarihh-i Firu~ la 21. n 
page 519 it savs tliat ‘Taghi fled from Kamal to Thatta and Damrilah and took Reiter 
with them (?)’. Later, on page 523, it says that ‘Taghi fled from Kamal to '^atta 
and joined the Jam of Tliatta’. Then again, ‘Tlie Sultan passed the third hrshM 
(rainy season) in Kundal (or Gontlal), which is in the direction o t e umira s o 
Tliatta and Damrilah, near tlie bank of the river Indus, which he gra ua y crossec 
with his army and elephants, marching towards Tliatta,^ with a view o cnis iing e 
Sumirahs and the rebel Taghi, who had taken shelter with them. 

22 Dewal was quite distinct from Thatta. It was situated in the land of Sakur.-ih 
(Sakirah); and Bharabhor, Bakar and Thavara {?), each of them a toous tov.n were 
also situated in the same land. When these towns perished one after anofhc , the 
population migrated to Thatta {Tuhfatul Kiram, HI, 185). 

23 Elliot, r, 216-23. 
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husband’s death from Wagah-Kot (\Vakkah-Kot), and sending her 
brothers to rule at Tharri and Muhammad Tur.2-4 The latter, founded 
on a branch of the Indus, now called Gungro, seems to Jiavc l)ecn 
a flourishing town and its ruins arc to be seen at a spot 28 miles cast 
of Thatla, near the village of Shah Kapur in the old pargana of 
Durka.2j ‘Not I alone but man\ others have beheld these ruins with 
astonishment’, sa^s the author of Tmikh-i Tahin.-^ Its depopulation 
was due to the diversion of the course of the Indus, which took place 
towards the end of the I3th centurv. Besides Janani and Schwan, 
which have aircnth’ been mentioned, we come across the name of 
Nasrpur, which seems to have existed long before the Sumirahs came 
into prominence, for wc find Dodo iOndah), a Sumirah ruler, 
evtending his territors irj> to it.-~ 

We liave alroads stated on the authorilv of the Tuhfaliil Kirain ■ 
that the Sumirahs were os-erlhrown by the Sammahs in 1351, which 
is tlie year of the death of Mtiliainmad l)in Tughluc] in the sicinity 
of Thatla. Mdiile narrating the flight of Taghi to Thatta, Barani says25 
only once that Taghi joined the Jam, Init all along he has l>ecn 
speaking of the desire of the Sultan Muhammad bin Tiighluq to 
extirpate the Sumirahs; and so also docs tlic author of the Tabar/nf-l 
AJebari.^^ But ten years later, l.o. in 762/1360-51, we find Firuz Shall, 
his cousin, contending against the forces of Jam Kliairuddin.'W It 
seems that although the .Suinimlis ceased to be rtdei-«r in l-WI, iheir 
power was ultimatcb' crushed in 1351. According to Ferishta, whose 
authority could hardlv he relied upon, (lie Muslims of Sind, towards 
the end of Muliammad bin Tugbliu/’s reign, combined to overthrow 
the yoke of the Sumirahs, prcsuinablv on account of their heterodox 
tenets. In this connection it would not he impertinent to olisen'C 
that the invasion of SineVhy Alaiiddin Klialji’s general, Salar Khan, as 
described in the famous ballad of Dodo Chanesar, is a pure fiction, 
although it is quite possible that this Klialji monarch might have sent 
Nusrat Khan in 1297-98 to reduce the unruly Sumirahs to suhjection, 
and establish his capital at .Miillan.^t ’Jliis might base been the 
beginning of their end. 

Although the Sumirahs may not have been originallv Hindus, as 

2>i TariUi-l Masiiml, 01. 

US Haig, Jndm Delta Coimlnj^ 73. 

26 EHiot, I, 236. 

27 Masiimi, 01. 

28 TarikJi-i Viruz Shalii (Barani), we note (21). 

29 Vol. I, 226. 

80 Actually Jam J.mna as wiTJ lie seen later. 

31 Masumf, 43. 
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averred by tbe autlior of tlie Torikh-i Tohivi, yet bv tlieir long inter- 
course with the indigenous population they mav' have assimilated 
some of their customs. Ibn-i Battuta informs us 'that they did not 
intermarr)^ with other people and that they would not allow anyone 
to look at them while they were eating 'their food. Some of them 
aljsurd customs have been described by the Tarikh-i Tahm;^2 from 
which tlie Tithfotiil Kivoni and others have borrowed their accounts. 
Yet when Tahir Nisyani wrote his histoiy, he found among them 
pious men like Dui'wesh Daud, Miyan Hamul and Miyan Ismail of 
Ag-ham, who maintained and fed and clothed at his own e.vpense 
500 students of the Quran at a college. It is probable that towards 
the end of their rule the Sumirahs renounced their Ismaili doctrines 
and became Sunnis under the influence of Saiyrid Jalaluddin Bukhari 
of Uch.33 

THE SAMMAHS; LIST OF JAMS 

The Sammahs, who succeeded the Sumirahs, have also left no 
records of tlieir own, although our knowledge of tliem is much greater 
than of tlieir predecessors, as they were nearer in point of time to 
the writers of sunuving local histories. There were in aU 15 princes 
of this race, who mled for 175 years, neither more nor less.34 The 
follomng list of names is given by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i Akbari:^^ 

32 Elliot, I, 269. 

33 Saiyjad Sulaiman, Arab tea Hind ke Ta’alluqat, 363. 

34 This is the number of princes according to the Beglar Natmh, which, however, 
gives .the period of their rule as 193 years, going back to 1333-34, the year in which 
Ibn-i Battuta records the death of Ratan at the hands of Jam Wunar-i Samiri. Mir 
Masum gives 18 names. The number of years given here is also according to the 
Tuhfatul Kiram, III, 54. 

35 There is considerable difference between the Ain-i Akbari and Masumi, who 
gives five names for the first three: 1. Jam Unar bin Babinah; 2. Jam Junah bin 
Babinah; 3. Jam Tamachi bin Unar; 4. Jam Khairuddin bin Tamachi; 5. Jam Babinah 
bin Khairuddin. 

Ferishta gives hfani bin Jauna as the name of the third prince, who opposed 
the forces of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq. This, however, is incorrect in the light of 
the information given by Siraj-i Afif in his Tarikh-i Firuz Sbahi. 

According to Afif the names would stand in the following order: 

- 1. Jam Unar. 

2. Jam Jauna, brother of Unar, and Unars son, Babinah. 

3. Jam (Mani) and his son. 

4. Jam Jauna (second time). ^ 

Siraj-i Afif, of course, does not mention other names. MTio that 'Jam and his son 
were has baffled my attempts to discover. But if Ferishta is to be believed, these 
rulers mav be identified with Mani (Babinah) and Jauna, his father. Jam Khairuddin. 
mentioned by Masumi, m.ay be idenKCed with Jauna, as the incident of running away 
from Firuz Shah’s camp is connected with Khairuddin by Masumi and \rifh Jam 
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1. Jam Unar bin Babinah^ 

2. Jam Jaiina bin Babinah*^” 

3. Jam Mani bin Jaiina*^ 

4. Jam Tamachi bin Unai'>‘) 

5. Jam Salahnddin bin Tnmaclii 

0. Jam NizamiuUiin bin 
Salaluuldin 

7. Jam Ali Slier liin Tamaclii 

8. Jam Karan bin Tamaclii 

9. Jam Fatb Klian bin Sikandar 


3Js years 

752-56 A.ii. 

14 years 

756-70 A.n. 

lo years 

7(>3-78 A.n. 

13 years and 

778-91 A.II. 

some months 


11 years and 

791-802 A.II. 

some montlis 


2 years and 

802-5 .4.71. 

some monllts 


(j v'cars and 

805-12 .ui. 

some months 


one or 

— 

lu'o days 


15 years and 

812-28 A.it. 

some months 



Jauiia by Siraj-I Afif. Manl ina> stand for ‘the son of the Jam’, who was left by 
Firtiz Shah to nilc o\er Tltatta alon" wHh Bablnah’s brother, Tamachi, when he 
led Jam Jaima and Pabinah hm Unar as capliscs to Delhi. 

*56 This name is written as RabinUah. Banbanah, etc. In sarions histories, Imt 
the namr Dabinah (Dahlnc) h used m SIndhf, or It if»a» he read as Jafn I}aml>ha 

“A contemporary work, the /nr/wi-l Mahm fComposltions of Mahni) edited by 
Frofessor S. A. Itashid, fs nosv availalile. Alowl Mnik Mahni was Finw Tuithliiijs 
governor of Multan and other vsestern provincs-s and his work was certainly completed 
before 1.3S0. Nfahtu complains that Jam Jauiia and his nephew, llanhaniya, strove 
to induce the Mongols to attack his provinces. He considcTS Banhaniya to be the 
real Instigator hut says tliat his uncle, Jam Jaiina. w-as lat in controlling him. The 
name of the nephew occurs thrice In the levl (102. 180 and 2-101. It Is twice spelt 
as Banbahniv-ja and once .as Banbanna or Danbania. The edifnr, Prof. Bashid. prtfen 
Banbaniya. Even Mahru seems to fave Iiecn unsure afiont the correct spelling of the 
name of the man he was condcnjnln"” — Edtiobs. 

37 MTn-n Fini? Sh-ah attacked TTialta In 703/1300-01 after the rapture of N'agar- 
lot. Afif gave the namis of the two rulers of Sind as follows — (a) Jam Jauna, hrother 
of Jam (or Bail Unar and (Ij) Banbaniya, the son of Jam Unar. Firtiz Shah tool Jam 
Jauna and Banbaniya with him to DeDii in 1362, but after some years, when Tamachi 
grew recalcitrant, he sent Jam Jauna again to Tbatta (.\fif, 2l7, 231-54). ft appears 
that Sind sometimes Iwd two nearly related |oint-ndm, Imt the Jam was superior. 

38 It Is likely that Mani is a corruption of Banhaniya, and that J.iiina might 
have had a son bearing the same name as his nephese, 

S') Jam Tamachi is represented In* Aliul Farl as hrotlier of Banhatiiya, the third 
ruler according to him. and therefore son of Unar. But Banbaniya was only a jomt- 
Titler with Jauna and could not be reckoned as a Jam in the strict sense of tl^ 
term. It was he wlio instigated Jam Jauna to fight Finir Shah and not to submit 
lie was also taken along with the Jam to Dtlhl. where he remaine*! till 790/13-88, 
when Sultan Tiighhifj Shah II gave him a white cariopy .and sent him to Tbatta. but 
he died on the way. This incident prrvIiHles the possibility to Banbaniya having been 
a niling juinee. 
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10. Jam Tugbluq bin Sikandar 

23 years 

828-56 A.ii. 

11. Jam Sikandar bin Tugbluq 

one vear and 

856-58 A.II. 


6 months 


12. Mubarak Pardah Dar 

3 da\ s 


13. Jam Sanjar, alias-io 

3 \ears 

858-66 A.II. 

Radlian (Rai Dinah) 



14. Jam Nizamuddindi 

48 years 

866-914 A.II. 

(Nindah) bin Babinali 



15. Jam Firuz bin Nizamuddind2 

13 \’ears 

y 

914-27 A.II. 


The Sammahs were old inhabitants of Lower Sind and Cutch. 
They are mentioned in the Chach Nmnah as residents of Sind even 
before the conquest of Sind l)y Muhammad bin Qasim. The\- might 
have embraced Islam early enough, but they retained their old 
Hindu surnames. It was only after their contact with the Tughluq 
sultans and the Dcllii court that some of them assumed honorific 
Muslim names. According to Elliot, the Sammahs were Rajputs of 
the great Yadava stock, and this is home out b}' their familv records. 

C O .\ F L I C T I T II DELHI 

It cannot be definitelv determined when the Sammahs actuallv 
came to power. Their main occupation was agriculture and they 
held jagirs under the Sumirahs on the condition of helping them in 
time of war. Their tribes were numerous, but thc\’^ were divided into 
two chief groups — the Pacldimais and tlie Sindliis headed by Jam 
Unar and Jam Hoto re.spectively. According to the Sumirah tradi- 
tions, it was during the reign of their seventeenth ruler, Muhammad 
Tahir (1-373-1410), that the Sammah tribes combined to ha\^e Jam 
Unar as their chief.-t3 MJnlc this statement may be aceepted as 

40 MaMimi assigns a separate reign to Jam llaclhan or Itai Dinah, but Abul tazl 
seems to be correct in considering tlieni one and the same person. At anj’ rate, the 
name of the father of neither of them has been given. 

41 The TuhfaUd Kiram gives his wliolc pedigree; ‘.Xizainuddin (Xindo) bin 
Baniyah (Banbaniya) bin Unar bin Salahnddin bin lamachi. 

42 Includes 8 months of the reign of tlic usurper, Salahuddin, also. 

43 They are said -to have Ijeeome so bold and unruly that the Sumirahs ncre 
compelled to barn’ them out of Sind with great slaughter. They sought shelter \i-ith 
the Cliawda ruler of Cutch, whom they undertook to supply 500 cart-loads of hay 
cvcr>’ year in lieu of the land given to them for cultivation. Once thej- concealed 
1,000 anned men in the hay-carts and with .500 more men to coTiduct the carts, they 
forced their way into tlic fortress and expelled the Chawda ruler. Gr.ulua > t icj 
became so powerful that thej' overran the whole countiy and began to rar.ige t >0 
Sumirah territmy, which they ultimately wrested from their hands bs- destroymg 
their beautiful capital tomi of Muhamm.id Tur and other places, and exterminating 
the whole of the Sumirah fighting force. 
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true,-^-^ the dates gi\’cn arc incorrect, for we certainly know that in 
762/1360-61, when Firuz Shah marclicd on Tliatta, the Sumiralis had 
ceased to be a power, and the Sammahs had extended their rule over 
the whole of Lower Sind. In 752/1.351 when Muhammad Tughluq 
came near Thatta in pursuit of his rebel slave Taghi,^5 the ruler, as 
mentioned by Barani, was a Jain,-16 whose army seems largely to 
have consisted of Sumirahs and who, instigated by Taghi, harassed 
the Tughluq army for two or three- days after the death of Sultan 
Muhammad on 21 March 1351. But they were compelled to retire to 
Tliatta by the forces dispatched bv Firuz Shah immediately after 
his accession to the throne. Bv 1360-61, however, when Firuz Shah 
came back with the determination to annex the Thatta territory to 
the sultanat of Delhi, Thatta was governed by Jam Jauna, the 
brother of Jam Unar, and his nephew, Banbaniva, Jam Unar’s son.^"^ 
Tlieir resistance was so great that Firuz Shah had to retire to Gujarat, 
after losing many of his soldiers and three-fourths of his horses dur- 
ing the siege and in the Rann of Cutch. When in 763/1362 Firuz 
Shah, after replenishing himself In Gujarat, came suddenly back to 
•Sind, encamped on the eastern side of the river just opposite to 
Thatta, and seized all the crops, the Sammali opposition which had 
seized all his boats was so grim that he had to send his armies up the 
river to cross it at Bakhar and then to come down by the west bank. 
But after a day of battle he had to direct them to beat a retreat by the 
same long route. It was only after their provisions ran short that the 
Sammahs sought the intercession of Saiyyid Jalaliiddin Husain 
Bukliari of Uch, who made it easy for them to submit to the Sultan. 
Tlie Jam and Banbaniya were taken to Delhi along with their 
families, leaving behind the Jams son (Mani) and Banbaniya s 
brother, Tamachi, to carry on the government. 

The subsequent Sammah rulers were more or less Iributory to 
the Tughluq sultan, but soon after the death of Firuz Shah (138S), 
when weak rulers followed one after another in quick succession, the 
Sammahs threw off the yoke of submission and became independent, 
particularly in the days of Jam Tughluq, who cslahlished friendly 
relations with the Muslim kings of Gujarat. Tlie local Persian 
histories give us only a few glimpses into tlie reigns of these petty 
autocrats, and we are not on sure ground until we come to tlie last 

44 MasumTs assertion that the Sumirahs cxmibincd to ck-ct Jim Unar as ihei*' 
rutcr in preference to Armil, one of their own Vith an<] Vin, tools unnatural. 

45 According to the Sumlrah aonals, Ta^i tiad talcn shelter with their niler, 
Unar 11, who may be identified with Wimar-i Samiri. 

46 Presumably Jam Unar. 

47 TariUi-( Afosiim/. 75. 
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but one i-uler, Jam Nizamuddin {aVuis Jam Niudo), who died after a 
loiig, peaceful and prosperous reign of 48 years in 814/1508. 

J A M M Z A M U D D 1 X 

Jam Nizamuddin is by far the greatest SindJiian rulei', whose 
j ecord is defuiitely known to us. In his early eareer he was extreme]\' 
fond of study and .spent muclj of hi.s time in madrasm and nu'stic 
hhanqahs. He was exceedingly liumble and amiable, and was charac- 
terized by many praiseworthy qualities. ShortK- after his accession, 
he went to Bakhar with a large arms and wathin one s ear extirpated 
the freebooters and robbers, with svhom that part of his tenitors' 
svas infested. He filled the fort of Bakhar ss’ith evers' kind of pros i- 
sion and left it in charge of Dilshad, his household-slase and felloss'- 
student. He so abls’^ administered the outlving parts of Sind that 
people travelled about in safets- svithout fear of being molested. 

He was a scholar and poet of no mean order, and patronized the 
Icanicd and the pious, svith ss'hoin he had cons'erse on s arious sub- 
jects. The famous scholar, Jalaluddin Muliannnad Asad of Dasssvan 
(1422-1501), autlior of the celebrated treatise, Akhlaq-i jededi, once 
expressed his desire to settle in Thatta. The Jam made tlie necessary 
arrangements for his sta\', and sent two of his pupils, Mir Shamsud- 
din and Mir Mu niuddin, to fetch him. But before their arri\ al at 
Dawwan, the master had departed the world. His disciples, hou'- 
ever, returned to Thatta and settled thcre.-is 

He was a contemporar\' of Sultan Husain, the Langah ruler of 
Multan, and was on intimate tenns with him, and the two often sent 
presents to each other. Once a week he would regularly ^'isit his 
stables, and caressing the foreheads of his noble steeds, he would 
say', ‘Lucky creatines! I do not wish to ride on }ou except for the 
purposes of a religious war. On all sides ol our territory aic Muslim 
rulers. Pray' that I should not march in any direction without a pious 
cause, and tliat no one enters our territory lest die iimocent blood of 
Muslims be shed and I be ashamed in the presence of the glorious 
God.’-l9 

‘The reign of diis prince’, as Haig puts it, ‘was the goldeii age of 
native rule in Sind. The fact diat his name alone among those of 
Sama, Sumra and other princes continues wcll-remcmbered and 
illustrious among Sindhians to the present da\ is a stii ing es i 
- mony to his exceptional excellence as a niler. Among iis \n ues nas 
that, so rare in the East, of recognizing true worth m others, and 

^ 48 Ihkl, 75. 

49 Ihid., 74. 
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giving his confidence where it was best deserved. His minister, Darya 
Khan, served him well and wisely, and probably no small part of 
Jam Nindo’s fame was due to this man’s loyal and able administra- 
tion. All Sind, from Bakhar and beyond it to the sea, obeyed the 
gieatest of the Sammah princes, and as the court at Delhi liad 
enough to do in attending to matters that more nearly concerned it 
than the subordination of a distant province — to say nothing of the 
memories of what their contests with the Sammahs had cost the 
Tughluq sovereigns — ^Jam Nindo enjoyctl absolute independence. 
Nevertheless, the shadow of coming calamity fell upon the Sammahs 
in his time. The Arghuns now began to threaten Sind.’^o 

THE ABGHUNS AND JAM FIHUZ 

The Arghuns came into prominence towards the end of the 
fifteenth cenluiy' under Amir Zunniin Beg, an alleged descendant of 
the II Khans of Persia, who, in return for his distinguished ‘services 
to Sultan Husain of Herat, was invested with the governorship of 
Ghur, Sistan, Zamindawar and Garmsir. Ho fixed his capital at the 
glowing city of Qandhar, wlierc he made liimself practically inde- 
pendent. Finding this territon’ too small for Ills ambitions, lie began 
to evpatid southward, with the assUlaucc of lus son. Shall (Sliu(a) 
Beg, the overthrown of the Sammah dynasty. Having already 
annexed Pishing, Shal (Quetta) and Mastung in 699/1494, ho wrest- 
ed Siwi (Sibi) from the hands of the governor of Jam Nindo (Nlzam- 
uddin), who despatched a strong force under liis able minister, Darya 
Klian, now called Mubarak Kliaii. Mubarak came upon the Arghuns 
at Jatugir, a place in the Bolan pass, and inflicted a cnishing defeat 
on them, killing their leader, Muhammad Beg, the brother of Shah 
Beg. It sufficed for the time being, and so long as Jam Nizamuddin 
was alive, the- Arghuns did not venture into Sind.^l 

As the eventful career of Zunnun Beg is not a part of Sind 
history', we need not go into what happened till 913/1507, when he 

50 Induf Della Counirtj, 75. 

51 So saj'S Mir Masum (175), Inil otlur whUts, such as Ni/cawiuddm Balhdii and 
rerishta, assert that the /Vrgliuiis proniptI> avenged the dcalh of Miih.'unnud Beg, 
and even at this time captured Balhar awl Siwi>tan (.Sehwan), According to .Vizaiii- 
iicJdin Balthshi, thb bailie was fought in 1494, liut Mir Masum sajs lhal it loot place 
in 914/1508, just a few months before the death of Jam Nindo. Tliii is Iwrdl)' 
credible. Mir Masum is so utk^ls incorrect in recording dates, that rstn (his stale* 
ment of his could be acccptwl with a grain of salt, were it not a fact that tl)c fod* 
of Fatbpur and SiwI were once talcn Shah Beg IrIwixh ah. 917 and OdOi 
(1511 and 1514). See M. Longworth Dame’s article on ‘.trguns’ in the 

hhm. Vol. I. Similarly the date S90/14S5 ghxn by .l/j'osiV-i Rahimi mav T: 
rejected. 
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fell fighting against the fonnidable forces of tlie Uzheg chief, 
Shaibani Klian. His son, Shah Beg, found himself sandwiched 
between Shaibani Klian and Babur, wiio claimed to be the lineal 
heil to the Timmid possessions, and wdio had already' established 
himself at Kabul and deprived Shah Beg in 1507-8 of Qandliar and 
Iris fatlier’s priceless treasures. Natural!}-, therefore, he and his 
brother, Muliammad Muqim, wiio by his temerit}- to capture Kabul 
in 1505-6 had offended Babui', felt compelled b\- circumstances 
to seek alliance w'itli Shaibani Khan, wdio restored Qandliar back to 
tliem. But finding himself insecure tliere, on account of die conti- 
nuous harassment of Babur, Shall Beg began to extend his influence 
southward, and betw'eeu a.h. 917 and 920 (1511-14) he attacked die 
Birlas tribes, w^ho had established themseh^es at Siwistan, and took 
from them the forts of Shvi and Fathpur. 

Time w'as now’^ opportune for Shall Beg to invade Sind, but he 
was greatly distressed b}' the meagreness of his resomces, for his new' 
acquisitions had not added much to his revenue. Jam Nizamuddin 
W'as succeeded bi' his unworthy and indolent son, Jam Firuz, wJio 
gave himself up to licious pleasures, not minding the counsels of 
the old veteran, Dari'a Klian, w'ho in disgust retired to his estate in 
Gaha.52 Shah Beg was duly informed of this rotten state of affairs 
by some of his clansmen, w'ho had found shelter at Thatta after the 
captm-e of Siur, and eveiything w'as ripe for a predaton' incmsion 
into Sind. So -in 151953 he made a rush upon Chanduka and omvard 
to Baghban54 and Gaha, liighl}- fertile and flourishing tracts, wdience 
he gathered a rich booty.55 He now' began seriously to contemplate 
an invasion of Sind. An opportunity soon offered itself. Jam Firuz, 
desiring to get rid of the influence of old Dai-j'a Khan and his sons, 
and egged on b}' his mother, Madinah Machhani, sent a messenger 
to Shah Beg, inviting liiiii to Sind. Shah Beg, W'ho w'as w'aiting foi 


52 In Persian tin's town is ^vritten as Kalian, ‘kaP standing for gaf, and n’ being 

the termination of the Persian plural. But it is aetualh- Gaha, a village 21 miles north- 
west of Sehwan, inhabited b>' a peoiile called Gaha. , 

53 Mir Masun, has given 17 Ziqad 921/24 December lolo, placing the event 
four years before it actually liappened, Babur, wliilc recording le even o -o/ o 
slates that on 28 Rabi I (30 March 1519) when he had reached Q.aratu, a messenger 
of. Shah Beg, Qizil by name, brought him news that Shah Beg had captured Kuhan 

(Gaha), sacked it and returned (Beveridge, Babur ^amn, 396). „ , c i 

54 Baghban (in Persian Mss. Baghbanan) a township 2< miles north of Sehuan, 

situated between Khudabad and Dadu. i , i r „ „ r.-. 

55 Makhdum Jafar of Bubak, a learned man of tune, related from M.raa l a 

Tarkhan that in this raid alone 1,000 camels that pl.ecl the 

gardens at night were carried away. From this one can judge of the other spoils and 
the prosperity of the countrj'. 
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such a pretext, collected a strong army and, svithoul meeting any 
opposition on the way, suddenly appeared before the \ciy gates of 
Thatta. Jam Firuz, who had realized his folly only too late, finding 
resistance impossible, quickly fled to Pir Ar, leaving his family 
behind. Tire small band of Sanimah waixiors, headed bv* Daiya 
Klian, who had severely berated Jam Firuz for his rashness, fou^it. 
bravely till the}’ ;vere annihilated, and the s'ictor enteretl tlic towi 
on the 11 Muhairam 927/22 December 1522, giwng it up to plunder 
for nine daj’s.SQ after which he granted a general amnesty to the 
citizens. He also pardoned Jam Firuz, who offered liis submission to 
him in the most abject fashion, called him his son, and restored to 
him the entire portion of Sind lying south of the latitude of the LaU 
hills, keeping North Sind for himself. 

After settling the affairs of Thatta, he marched back to Seliwan, 
which had clos^ its gates against him, and treated it with utmost 
severity. He also defeated the remnant of the Sammah army under 
the sons of Darya Khan and other generals, who had assembled at 
Talti to give final battle. He then proceeded to Bakliar, where he 
applied himself to the task of suppressing local disorders as well as 
to the restoration and enlargement of the fort. Having thus con* 
quered Sind, he planted garrisons at Slial (Quetta), Siwi, Fathpur, 
Ganjava and Dagfiban, and then repaircxl to Q.mdliar, were lie had 
kept a precarious foothold ever since its recapture in 1507*8. 

Uliile Shah Beg was absent in Qandhar, Jam Salaliuddin, who 
had contested the Saminali throne with Jam Firuz in 914/1509, once 
again appeared on the scene wllli the support of Muzaffar Shah II of 
Gujarat. Tlie imbecile Firuz left Tlialfa prccipitatclv and fled to 
Sehwau, whence, througli the good offices , of the Arghun chiefs, he 
sent an appeal to Shah Beg to come to his succour. Shah Beg dcs- 
patclicd his son, Mirza Shah Hasan, who was just then in Qandhar 
after his two years stay at Babur’s court, with an army of tried sol- 
diers to expel tile pretender. A bloody battle took place near Jafar, 
resulting in tbe defeat and death of Salaliuddin and his son; tlic 
remnant of his followers fled back to Gujarat. Jam Firuz rcluniod to 
Thatta with great pomp and honour. 

It was probably soon after this event that Shah Beg, finding his 
position at Qandliar altogether untenable, decided to Jiand over the 
keys of the fort to Babur, who assuincil its possession on tlic 
13 Shawxval 928/1 Sejitcmljcr 1522, and came down to Bakliar, 
which he made his capit.al. In 930/1324 Shah Beg formed the project 

50 Kliarobi-I Siiid (927) — Dcstiuctioo of Siud — is ibe date of Uic sacl. {Tuhlalul 
Kiram, ir, 54). 
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of invading Gujai-at and declared to Jam Fiiuz that, if he eA'ef 
conquered that country, he would leave the entire Sind to Firaz. So 
leaving tlie government to Payandah Muliammad Tarklian, he 
started with the pick of his men on an expedition to Gujarat. When 
he reached Chanduka (Larkana), his favourite officer, Fazil Gokaltash, 
fell sick ‘and had to return to Bakhar, where he soon died. In 
the loss of his old friend Shah Beg saw his own approaching end. 
Nevertheless after performing the funeral ceremonies, he resumed 
his march and reached Ag-ham in Lower Sind, whence he sent 
summons to Jam Firuz to accompany him. But then he sickened and 
passed away on 22 Sha'ban 930/2.5 June 1524.31 

Tire news of Shall Begs death was receii'ed with jubilation b}^ 
Jam Fiiaiz, who had been inwardly wishing to extricate himself from 
tlie yoke of the Aighuns. ^^^len Shah Hasan, who had succeeded his 
father, Shah Beg, came to know of the secret preparations of Jam 
Firuz, he dropped the idea of proceeding to Gujarat and straight- 
away marched on to Thatta. Jam Finiz, finding all resistance hope- 
less, took to flight, v'hile the small army under his minister, Manik, 
and his son-in-laii% Shaikh Ibrahim, was cut to pieces. Jam Firuz 
kept wandering about in Cutch for a number of \ ears38 and it was 
not till 935/1528-29 that he was able to collect an arm}- 50,000 
strong, ivith which he gave battle at a place near Chachikan and 
Rahiman, but was completely defeated, losing 20,000 of his soldiers 


57 While there is agreement as to the date and the month, tJio year has been 
disputed. Mir Masum followed by other local historians, gives 928/1522, while 
Fen'shta and X^izamuddin gir-e 930/1 .52-1, which has been adopted by Erskine, Beale, 
Ney Elias and others. (Sec Babur Kantu, 43<.) All circumstances point out to the 
correctness of the year 1524, for if Babur took over Qandhar in Shawu al 928/ 
September 1522, Shah Beg could not liave died two months earlier. The muddle has 
been created , by Masum’s mention of dates which arc invariably incorrect in all 
cases, and therefore, the year .v.it. 928 must be rejected in spite of the chronogram 
‘Sh-h-r Sh-a-h-a-n which is brought forward to support it. 

58 This is according to Masum (143). The author of '/Mfund Walih (1-fo) sa>s 
that after the defeat and death of Dar>a Khan, Jam Firuz, ha^ng conceived lear ol 
the Mughals (Arghuns), fled to Gujarat, where Sultan 

ruler over a portion of his kingdom, and that this happened m 9 l9/1o- 3. After tlie 
death of Muzaffar 11 he once again went to Sind, where he was able to gam .-i poi- 

tion of lus lost territorv, but the Mughals combined agmnst hmi and compelled him 

to return to Gujarat, where he was favourably received by Sultan Bahadur Th. 

happened in 935/1528-29. The Sultan gary him 12 iL.r'c.'ve his 

pension and promised to restore him to his kingdom, n . / o ^ 

daughter in marriaac to Sult.an Baliadur and by tins eonnecUon his ^ 

his Mngdom were further strengthened. But on account of the nuns, m ' Cu arat 1^ 
■Humasmn at tins time, B.ahadur could not attend to h.s 
defeated by Ilumaj-un in 942/1535-30, Jam 1-iruz, who w.as in his camp, c.p 
tured by the Mu^ial soldiers and put to death. 
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on the field. He then made way to Gujarat, wliere he found an 
asvium with Sultan Bahadur and Jived as his honoured guest till 
15S5-36, but after the defeat of Sultan Bal\adur by Humasnin, he 
was captured hs' the latters soldiers and pirt to death. 

^\^lcthcr tlic final defeat and overthrow of Jam Firu^ tooh place 
before the conquest of Multan by Shah Hasan, or after it, cannot be 
ascertained. Shah Hasan had signalized his accession by declaring 
his allegiance to Babur as a matter of polic}' and had the KJitilba 
read in his name; and the latter, being naturally flattered, permilled 
Shah Hasan to annex Multan to his territorios.59 
VICISSITUDES OF MULTAN 

Multan at this time svas ruled by the Rajput race of Langalis, who 
had formed an independent kingdom after tlie dissolution of the 
Delhi sullanat. After reducing the Baloch and Magasi tribes, who lay 
on the way and were subject to Sultan Malimuil Langab, the then 
ruling prince of ^^^ltan, Shah Hasan Arghun marched against this 
old capital of Sind in 9-30/I52-1. He defeated tlie Langali army near 
Uch and then advanced for-vard. Mahmud Lancah, w(io went fortli 
to meet him on the Sallej, died suddoily, and an agreement was 
drasvn up between Shah Hasan Ar^un and Sultan Hitsain Langah, 
the infant son of ^^ahmud Langah, by which all territor)' l)ing south 
of the Satlej was ceded to the Arghuns. The anarchy at Multan, hotv- 
e\'cr, led to a further invasion by Shah Hasan Arghun; after a long 
and cruel siege of sixteen months he took the fort of Multan by an 
assault in 9-34/1527 and ordered a general massacre of its inhabitants. 
But as he had no idea of holding Multan permanently, he ceded it 
to Babur, who gave it in fief to his son, Kamran. 

Tliis brings us near to the end of die period of ibis chapter. But 
it would be relevant to describe in brief the vicissitudes of fortune 
experienced by Multan after its conquest by tlje Arabs under 
Muhammad bin Qasim. Subsequently, ii became the seat of govern- 
ment for tlie Ismailis (CarmathiaiLs), wlio were exterminated by 
Sullan Mahmud and ^lu’izzudin Ghuri; after the latters death it 
passed on to Nasiruddiii Qabachah, so famous for his patronage of 
letters. The author of tlie oldest Pcrsi.an hislor)- of Sind, viz. the Fcth 
Nama (wrongly but popularly wiled the Chach Xmim) flourished in 
Ills da)-s and so did the celebrated Persian xrTiter, Awfi, who dedi- 
cated his Jaicamiul IJikaijat to him. After his death by drowning in tlie 
river Indus at Baldiar, Multan and Sind were annexed by Iltutmhh 

S9 According to Tal>aqat-{ Akbari (X'd. Ill, 5-10). when Balmr, after reducing tlic 
whole of the Punjab, came to DellJ in 1526, lie issued an ethcl conferring on Shah 
Hasan the cit>- of Multan and its sunoonding tetritorics. 
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to the Delhi sultanat. It would be tedious to give a list of die 
governors, who ruled over Multan on behalf of the Delhi kings; some 
account of them has been alreadi' given in the preceding chapters. 
The most important of them, however, was Sultan Muhammad (Klian-i 
Sahid), the elder son of Balban. He was a great patron of learning 
and had a deep veneration for saints. He had invited the great Sa'di 
to come and lii'e- at his court, but the poet declined the offer on account 
of his extreme old age and sent instead his autograph copi' of the 
Qulisian to him. In the year 734/1333-34, which marks the emergence 
of the Sammahs, we find one Imadul Mulk Sartez as governor of 
Multan and Sind on behalf of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, as has 
been already mentioned. 

A ver\'^ rapid pi'ocess of political disintegration began after the 
death of Firuz Tughluq in 1388, and the im'asion of Timur in 1398-99 
completed the process. The Saivyids and Lodis, who followed the 
house of the Tughluqs, held but one government out of the man)' that 
now e.xisted in India. Thus in 847/1443 when the last Saiy)'id ruler, 
Alauddin Alam Shah, came to the throne, the entire government was 
disorganized. The people of Multan, which was now without a 
governor, aiijiointed Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, a descendant of the 
famous mystic-saint, Bahauddin Zakariyya, as their ruler; but after a 
I'eign of two )'ears lie was deposed l)y his father-in-law, Rai Sihrah, 
the chief of the Langahs, by means of a rase. Rai Sihrali, who styled 
hirriself as Sultan Qutbuddin, ruled wiselv and well till 874/1469-70, 
when he was succeeded by Sultan Husain Langah, who had friend!)' 
relations with Jam Nizamuddin of Sind. It was in the last year of the 
reign of his successor, Mahmud Langah (.v.ir. 908-931), that Mirza 
Shah Ilasan Arghun led an expedition against Multan, which he finally 
captured in 934/1527-28. Three years later it became a part and parcel 
of the Mughal empire. 

L I T PJ K A R Y xV C T I I T Y DURING THE xV R G H U N PERIOD 


We ha\'e already noticed that literary and religious studies came 
to be fostered in the reign- of Jam Nizamuddin. Thc^movernent went 
on aiiace and gained a great impetus when in 916/1510, owing to the 
massacre of Sunni divines in Herat by the Safayid Shah Ismail, 
many Sunni scholars and theologians migrated to Sind. Amoiig lem 
was the traditionist, Abul Aziz al-Abhari, who j. 

learned sons, Asiruddin and Muhammad, established nmse a aia 
in 918/1512, and laid the foundation of studies m rational sciences. 
Another learned divine of Gaha was Makhdum c imu J 

Potiali, who was largely responsible for the spread of 
throughout Sind. Makhdum Bital of Taltic (so known after Ins native 
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place), who lost his life in 929/1523 on account of his opposition to the 
Arghiins, was an expert in exegetics and tradition. Shah Beg Arghun 
and liis son, Shah flasan, were also good scholars and patrons of 
learning. A fairh' complete list of learned men and poets is given by 
Mir Masiim as contemporaneous with Shah Hasan. The chief scats 
of knowledge in those days were Gaha, Scluvan, Thatta, Bakliar and 
Darbela. The most remarkable feature is that most of these learned 
men were scholars of exegetics and tradition. Mono of them is men- 
tioned as having had any connection with the teaching of jurisprudence 
and theology, which came to the fore after the decadence of rational 
studies. 
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GOVERNORS OF L A K H N A U T I 


Bengal appears in toe history of tlie Delhi siiltanat with the dare- 
devil attempt of Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji to 
conquer the regions lying to the east of the newly acquired Turkish 
territory. The history of his exploits in Bengal and his penetration into 
Tibet and the subsecj[uent annihilation of his army has been narrated 
carlier.i Ali Mardan, who established his authorih' in Bengal after 
assassinating Bakhtiyar, was put to death by his officers, who were 
fed up with his tyrannical nile.2 

Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji was then elevated to that position, 
probablv sometime after 1211. He adopted the title of Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin and began to function as an independent I’uler.'^ Taking 
advantage of Iltutmish’s preoccupations in the affairs of the Indus 
Vallex’, he e.xtended his authority up to Bihar and e.vacted tiibutc 
from the rulers of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang and Kamrup.4 When 
Iltutmish was comparatively free from the problems of the noiti- 
western frontier, he appointed a governor to look aftei the distncts 
of Bihar south of the Ganges. In 1225 he himself maic lec a ong le 
Ganges. Iwaz marched out of his capital to challenge lim ut exeir 
tuallv decided to submit. He recognized the sovereign status ot 
Iltutmish and paid a heavy indemnity.^ Iltutmish appointed i lah ^ 
Jani as governor of Bihar, but soon after . ' -‘i 

came bacT', ousted Jani and assumed an independent ™ j 

did not .strike immediately; but he alerted his 
Mahmud, then governor of Awadh, to watch deye * i„tenireted 
and be on tlie look out for an opportunity to strike. ly az i 1 t j 

this as a sign of weakness and ventured on a ’ 

Nasiruddin immediately invested BasankotO and stoimed Laklinauti. 

1 See supra, 171-78. 

2 Sec supra, .203, 217. 

3 Minhaj, 161. 

-1 Ibid, 163. 

3 Ibid., 163, 171. /Povprfv 382\ Cuiinin'jliaiii i<len- 

6 A fortress built by Sultan GbiyasucWm Iwaz (Ra^crt^, ob-,. 
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Iwaz relumed to save his capital but was defeated and beheaded. 
Iltulmish appointed Shahzada Nasiruddin as governor of his eastern 
possessions. An inscription on his mausoleum in the village of Malikpur 
Kove, near Delhi, shows that the Sultan had conferred upon him 
the title of ‘Maliknsh Sharc|’. 

Before Sultan Iltulmish could appoint another governor to the 
province of Lakhnauti, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka Khalji turned out 
the rosalists, occupied Laklinauti and ruled independently under the 
title of Daulat Shah bin Mandiid til! he was defeated and captured 
by Iltulmish in 628/1230.7 Tlie Sultan stayed for some time at 
Lakhn.niti; he expressed his appreciation of the work done by Sultan 
Ghivasudelin Iwaz in bis terrilorv, an<! after conferring the governor- 
ship of Lakhnauti on Malik Alauddin Jani, formerly governor of Bihar, 
he returned to Delhi in llie same year. The new arrangement did not 
continue for long; Alauddin Jani was later removed from Bengal^ and 
replaced by Malik Saifiiddin Aibak. Tlio latter was a Khitai Turk 
purchased by Iltulmish and had held Bihar before the new assignment. 
He effectivelv ruled over Lakhnauti and captured several elephants 
from Bang (tKe region to the cast of the Delta) and sent them to the 
Sultan, who was veiy much pleased wllli his performance and granted 
him the title of Tughan-tat’. He died In 6-31/123.3.6 

Disturbances again broke out in Lakhnauti after the death of 
Saifuddin Aibak. Probably no governor Ijad been appointed or, if 
appointed, had not taken charge of Lakhnauti, In the meanwhile 
Aor Klian Aibak, a Turkish general and probably one of the slave- 
officers of Saifuddin, to occupied Laklinauti, but bis authority was 
challeoged by Malik Izzuddin Tiighril Tughan Khan, the governor 

tifies it with a mound of Qhaiubihar near Mahasthnnagarh, more than one hundred 
miles from LaVhnauti. ASC, XV, 104; Ttie llhtortj of Bengal, eil. J. X. Sarkar, Dacca, 
1948. ir, 35. 

7 The malik is st>led as Malik lkhti)'3nidJin Balka, the Xhalji, on page 58fl and 
as Balka Malik Husamuddin luaz on pas<^ 617 by Minhaj. From the fact that Sultan 
Ghijasuddin Iwaz Khaljis teal name was Ilu^muddin Iwaz, it may be inferred that 
Balka Khalji was llusamuddm's son. He was, however, a malik of Iltutmish and 
presumably was pul to death after his rapture. 

8 Wliile referring to this incident, Minhaj tlocs not give dales. The Rl'jazus Salailn 
(trans., 73) assigns Jani a rvile of three years, while the IlMon/ of Bengal (11, 43) has 
one year and a few months. Alauddin Jani is next mcntionctl as governor of I.ahore. 
lie later on created much trouble during the reign of Baziya but was finally beheaded. 
(Raverty, 634, 640.) 

9 Sec Raverty, 731-32. Sultan Illulnilsh had appointed ^(aIlk Alauddin Jani in 
AJU 628, and Saifuddin died in 611, It tQetn.% that the two gaveiwKS together ruled 
for about four years. Therefore the account of the RiyazM Salatln that each of these 
governors ruled for three years does not seem to be correct. 

10 Sarkar, 45. 
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of Bihar .11 An engagement took place near Laklinauti in which Aor 
Klian lost his life. Consequently Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan TChan 
became- the master of a vast tenltorj^ including Radha, Vai-ndral2 and 
Bihar. He seems to have extended his power witliout the permission 
of the Sultan of Dellii. But he was shrewd enough to receive con- 
firmation as the iTjler of Laklinauti from Sultan Raziya, who honoured 
him witli chatvs and standards. Throughout his rule he maintained 
cordial relations- with Delhi by sending gifts and receiving honours. 
He is reported to have raided and brought much booty from Tirhut 
but could not occupy it. 

Shortly after tlie accession of Sultan Alauddin Masud Shah 
(639/1242), Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Klian set out to capture 
Awadh, Kara, Manikpur and other territories.i3 He reached the con- 
fines of Kara and Manikpur but soon returned to Lakhnauti. It was 
during this campaign that Minhaj met Tughan Khan near Kara and 
proceeded to Lakhnauti with him.l'l 

Immediately after this expedition he sent his envoy, Sharaful Mulk 
Ash'ari, probably with presents and excuses, to the court of Sultan 
Alauddin Masud Shah. The Sultan sent Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani along 
with Sharaful Mulk to Laklinauti with a red canopy of state and robes 
of honom' for the mahk. Tlie envoys reached Laldinauti in 641/1243. 

In the same year the Rai of Jajnagar, Raja Narsimhadeva I, began 
incursions into teiiitoiy of Lakhnauti. When Mahk Tughan Khan 
along with Minhaj set out in the month of March 1244, the forces of 
Orissa seem to have retreated to their frontier fortress, Katasin,i5 
where an encounter took place in w'hich the Jajnagar army fled, 
leaving behind notliing except a few' elephants. When the Muslim 
forces w'ere relaxing and making preparations for their meal at mid- 
day, a part}' of Orissan soldiers fell upon the rear of the Muslim army. 
This surprise attack routed the Muslim forces. Tughan Khan returned 
to Laldinauti after suffering heav'}' casualties. 


11 He was a Qara Khitai Turk, who gradually 'rose in the 
and was finally put in charge of Bihar, when its former governor, Mahk Saifuddui, was 

eastern and western sides of the Ganges respectively. (See 

"‘TTOrpiblwy »feL al» to . larger ot fc ee^W fatter to .he aortt- 

east, now included in Nepal. (See Raverty, /37, n, 9.) if was due 

14 It is not clear why he returned ^^'ithout an J 

to the march of Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Qara Qash Khan. who had recently been appointed 

governor of Kara but had not yet entered that prorince. Cnnamukhi 

15 Dr. Bhattasah identifies it with Kathasanga 5 miles south-e^t ^ S^namul^, 

about 12 miles south of Damodar, situated on the boundary of Vishnupur xn 
Bankura district (7RAS, 1935, 109; Sarkar. H, 48, n, 1.) 
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Realizing his weakness and his precarious condition, Tughan Khan 
despatched Sharaful Mulk Ash'ari and Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani to 
Delhi and sought help from the Sultan. Tiie Sultan, as usual, sent 
royal insignias for the malik and directed Qamaruddin Tamar Qiran 
Khan, governor of Awadh, to march to the help of Tughan Klian with 
the forces of Hindustan. In the meantime, however, the Rai of Jaj- 
nagaris had set out for Lakhnauli at the head of a huge army con- 
sisting of a large number of paths (foot-men) and elephants. He 
captured Lakhnori”? and killed its governor, Fakhrul Mulk Karim- 
uddin Laghri. When the Jajnagar army arrived before Lakhnauti, 
Malik Tughan came out to meet the enemy but was forced to seek 
shelter within the walls of the city. At this critical juncture messengers 
brought the happy news that the armies of Awadh were soon to join 
Tughan’s forces. This spread panic in the army of Jajnagar, which 
beat a hasty retreat. 

The combined forces of the Muslims did not pursue the Rai; 
instead, the two commanders, Tughril Tughan and Tamar Qiran, grew 
suspicious of each other; and this led to an armed conflict between 
them before the gates of the city of Lakhnauti, After a prolonged 
engagement, Malik Tughril Tughan was compelled to retire and seek 
shelter within the walls of the city. 

After his entry into the city Malik Tughan Khan employed Minhaj, 
who negotiated peace between the two klians. Tamar Qiran agreed 
to allow Tughril Tughan to leave the city with Iris family, treasures 
and elephants, provided he handed over Lakhnauti and Bihar to Tamar 
Qiran. Consequently Tughril Tughan bade farewell to Lakhnauti and 
proceeded to Delhi along with his followers and Minhaj.tS The 
usurper, Malik Tamar Qiran, held Lakhnauti for about two years 
till his death in 644/1247;t0 Tughan was appointed governor of 
Awadh. 

The next governor of Lakhnauti appointed by Sultan Nasiniddin 
Mahmud was Malik Jalaluddin Masud Jani (son of Malik Alauddin 

16 *A vague geographical ejpression, the northern boundary of which eiterded 
frooj Chota Nagpur to the Delta of the Bha^ratho, including roa;^y portions of the 
Birhhtun, BanVnra, Burdwan districts and the western half of the Iloogly district. 
(Sarlcar, 60.) 

17 A dty of the province on the western side of the Ganges, on the direct route 
between Laldmauti and Kalasin. CRaverty. 585 n. 6.) 

18 The party readied Delhi in the month of Safar OiS/July 1245. The Sultan 
bestowed his favtmrs oiwn Tughan, aixl in the following month he was made the 
governor of Awadh, but he could not prod»d to the new province till the accesrion 
of Nasireddrn MaJmrod (644/1246). Shortly after his arrival In Awadh, he died in 
Shawwal 644/14 March 1247. hlalilc Qiran also died on the same night. (Ibid., 73641.) 

19 His dead body svas taken to and hurled In AwaHh. (Ibid.. 744.) 
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Jani who had been appointed to Bengal in 1230) with the high 
sounding title of ‘Malikush Sharq’. Alauddin Jani called himself ‘Shah’ 
but maintained his allegiance to Sultan Nasiraddin.20 

The first governor of Laklinauti who assmned the title of ‘Sultan’ 
was Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbek, who succeeded Masud Jani in 650/1252. 
Before being assigned the charge of Laldinauti, he had several times 
rebelled against the Sultan of Dellii ‘for rashness and imperiousness 
were irriplanted in his nature and constitution’. After having consoli- 
dated his power in Lakhnauti (Varendra), he turned towards Radha 
in 651/1^3, where a son-in-law and feudatory of Rai Narasimhadeva I 
had established his authority and whose capital was Umurdan 
(Madaran in the north-eastern comer of the Hoogly district). He 
fought two successful battles against tire Rai of Jajnagar, but was 
defeated badly in tire third engagement. 

' Like his predecessoi-, Tughril Tughan Khan, Yuzbek implored the 
help of die Sultan of Delhi but in vain. He, therefore, organized his 
own forces and set out for Radha in 653/1255. This time he made 
a surprise attack upon and captured Madaran. The Rai fled leaving 
behind his family and followers, treasures and elephants, to be seized 
by the Muslims. Malik Yuzbek completed the conquest of Radha by 
capturing Nadia. 

These conquests brought a change in his attitude towards Delhi. 
More confident of his position now, he assumed three canopies of 
state — ^red, black, and whitest— and adopted the loft}' title of ‘Sultan 
Mughisuddin Abul Muzafi^ar Yuzbek as-SuIfan’. 

The next year brought an opportunity for Yuzbek to make an 
attack on Awadh. Balban had ousted its governor, Malik Masud Jani, 
and had penetrated as far as the frontiers of Tirhut in 554/1250. After 
his departure Yuzbek marched towards Awadli, entered the province 
triumphantly and caused the Kliutba to be recited in his name. But 
he could stay there for two weeks only, because one of the Turkish 
nobles spread the rumour that tlie army of Dellii was proceeding 
towards Awadh. Yuzbek lost his courage and hastened back to 
Lakhnauti. This step against the Delhi Sultan, Minhaj states, was 
condemned by the people of Hindustan, Hindus and Muslims alike. 

After iiis return to Lakhnauti, he decided to bring under his rule 
die province of Kairimp (Kamrad).22 In die year 655/1257, he crossed 

20 Sarlcar, 51. 

21 This is interpreted 'as a token of his sovereignty over the three provinces, 
LakhnauU, Bihar and Awadh’. (See Ibid., II, 52.) But according to Minhaj, this 
incident took place before the occupation of Awadh. (See Ravert>', 763.) 

22 ‘The land of Kamrup’, says Sarkat (U, 53),' 'was a term incognito to the Turkisb 
rulers of Lakhnauti.’ The river, Karatoya (or Begmati) formed the dividing line 
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the river Begmati {Karatoya)23 and occupied the region without any 
opposition from its ruler, who retired to some place of safety. Yuzbek 
seized an immense booty and transformed Kamrup into a Muslim 
region by having the Khutha read in his name. But a tragic end 
awaited him. The shrewd Rai of Kamrup sent his envoys to Yuzbek, 
requesting him to reinstate him in his territory and promising that 
he would pay an annual tribute and would allow the Khutba to be 
read and the coins to be struck in YuzbeVs name. Yuzbek declined 
the offer. The Rai then cleverly sent his agents into the interior; they 
swore allegiance to Yuzbek, purchased all his grain at the high price 
he fixed and carried it to their headquarters. Yuzbek, unaware of the 
circumstances and the tricks, did not keep enough grain for his army. 
When the rainy season started, the Bai and his followers rose against 
Yuzbek on all sides. 

Shortage of grain brought the hfuslim army to the verge of 
starvation and it decided to retreat. But the Rai and his hidden soldiers 
surrounded the Muslim army, while the routes were flooded with 
water and occupied by the Hindus. Ultimately Yuzbek and his army 
were overpowered by the forces of the Rai. Yuzbek was wounded by 
an arrow in a skirmish and was then captured with his family. Before 
his death he made a request for his son being brought to him. He 
placed his face on the face of his son and breathed his last (1237),^ 

After the death of Yuzbek, one Malik Izzuddin Balban-i Yuzbeki 
suddenly emerged as the ruler of Lakhnauti.25 He sent presents to the 
Sultan who confirmed him as governor of Lakhnauti. When Izzuddin 
marched to Bang, Arsalan Khan Sanjar, the governor of Kara, be- 
sieged Lakhnauti which was defended by the citizens for three days. 
At last the city fell and Arsalan Khan .sacked and plundered it for 
three days. Malik Izzuddin returned in 657/1259 to Lakhnauti to 
share the fate that had befallen Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz Khalji.2® 

The new master of Lakhnauti, Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar, was 
a slave of Sultan Blutmish, After having served in various capacities, 
he finally reached Kam in 657/1239 from where he made a dash for 

between the territories of Lakhnauti and Kamrup, There was no centralized kingdom 
in Kamrup at that time, 

23 Perhaps somewhere near Chorashat in the Raogpur district and marched 
through the modem Goalpara itistrlct along the northern bank of the Brabmaputia 
river. {Ibid., 53.) 

24 See Raveity, 762-66. 

25 MinhaJ gives no details about bis early career except that he held the post 
of Naib Amir-i tlajib at the Delhi court, (Ibid.. 827.) 

20 Ibid., 827, 769-71, 
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Lakhnauti .27 The Barahdari inscription of Bihai'28 and a much later 
chronicle29 reveal that Malik Taj'uddin Arsalan ruled over Bihar and 
Lakhnauti independently with the title of Sultan and died in 663/1265. 
He was succeeded by his sou, Tatar Khan, who also was a capable 
i-uler. He also ruled independently but is reported to have sent presents 
to Sultan Balban on die latter’s accession. He received gifts in return 
from die Sultan, He died probably two years after the accession of 
Balban. His successor, Sher Khan, a member of Tajuddin Arsalans 
family, restored the name of Balban on his coins in 667/1269,30 
Probably about this period die provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal 
were confen-ed by Balban upon Tughril.31 Although originally a slave, 
Tugliril possessed all the characteristic virtues of a Turk, indomitable 
will, reckless bravery, resom'cefulness and boundless ambition,’ He 
soon consolidated his position and extended his power up to the 
modern districts of Faridpur and Dacca and annexed die river tracts 
on both banks of die Padma as far as Loricol,32 known as Arsa-i 
Bangala.^^ He established friendly relations with the ruler of Tippera. 
In addition, he sought the extension of his power in the tract of 
Radiia also. He invaded die territory of Jajnagar several times and 
brought much booty from diere, Tliese successes made Tughril 
arrogant and defiant.34 He did not send the booty to the Sultan, and 
started using the chatr.^^ He furdier assumed the dtle of Sultan 
Mughisuddin and caused the Khutha to be read and the coins to be 

27 Ibid., 766-70. Here his account of Arsalan Khan breaks and Minhaj gives no 
further information about him. 

28 Sarkar, II, 56-57. 

29 Riazus Salatin (Trans.), 77-79. 

30 Sarkar, 11, 57. 

31 See Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. But according to Yahya (40), Amin Khan, 
the governor of Awadh, was assigned Lakhnauti and Tughril was made his deputy. 
The History of Bengal (11, 58) follows Yahya. 

32 ‘About 25 miles due south of Dacca, and about 10 miles south-west of Hajabaril 
(Sarkar, 59.) 

33 Tlvis political tmit seems to be a portion of the bigger geographical unit known 
as Ditjar-i Bangala (still unsubdued) for Balban is later reported to have referred to 
his conquest of Arsa-i Bangala by turning out Tughril and to have ordered Bughra 
Khan to rule over Diyar-i Bangala. (See, Barani, 93; Sarkar, 59.) 

.34 Barani analyses the causes of his revolt. Besides the above-mentioned factors, 
the distance from Delhi and the preoccupations of the Delhi Sultan on the North- 
Western Frontiers made Bengal Balghakpur. (See Barani, 96-97.) 

35 According to Yahya, rumours spread in Bengal about the death of Sultan 
Balban, and Tughril turned out Amin Khan and assumed roinlty. The Sultan directed 
Malik Turmati, governor of Awadh, to subdue Tughril, but he was defeated. The 
Mir of Awadh, Malik Shihabuddin, was sent against Tughril but he was also defeated. 
(Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, pp. 40-42.) According to Isami, Bahadur was sent from Dellii 
on the second cxpe<htion against Tughril. (Fu(uh-us Salatin, pp. 165-66.) 
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struck in his own name. In order to win the support of the people, he 
distributed his wealth lavishly. 

When the news of his independence reached Delhi, it upset 
Balban completely. He lost his sleep and was extremely wonied about 
the developments in Bengal, which seemed to compromise his position 
at Delhi also. He directed Amin Khan Aitigin Mui’daraz, governor 
of Awadh, to proceed along with other contingents of Hindustan and 
suppress the revolt of Tughril. The combined forces crossed the river 
Saiju. An engagement toox place between the imperialists and Tughril 
somewhere between Tirhut and LaWinauti. Many soldiers deserted 
Amin Khan and joined Tughril, and as a result the imperialists were 
routed. At Balban’s order the defeated general was gibbeted and his 
body was hanged on tlie Awadh gale. 

The Sultan then sent another army against Tughril but it also 
met with the same fate. The Sultan flew into a rage at the defeat of 
his second army and also assessed the proper dimensions of the Bengal 
revolt. He decided to march in person and ordered the construction 
of a fleet of boats on the Jumna and the Ganges. He placed Multan 
and the Mongol front in charge of his elder son, Prince Muhammad. 
Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, u»c Kotwal of Delhi, was appointed as 
the naib of the Sultan, and Bughra Khan, the younger son, was 
directed to accompany the Sultan to Lakhnauti. Thus, with vast 
preparations and determined to crush Tughril, Balban proceeded 
towards Lakhnauti in the beginning of January 12S0. 

On reaching Awadli, the Sultan reviewed the army. There were 
two lakhs of men, including cavaW, infantry, paih/dhanuks, kahars, 
kiwani (?), khxtd-ospas (Irregulars with their own horses), tinan 
(archers), slaves, chakars (servants), wnf/agors (merchants) and bazarh 
(shop-keepers in the camp-bazar). Tlie fleet also moved with these 
forces. The rainy season had started but the Sultan continued his 
march. ' 

Tughril avoided a pitched battle; he left Lakhnauti and took the 
route to East Bengal (Jajnagar)®? with his family and picked soldiers. 
All those who were afraid of Sultan Balban's fury joined Tughril. They 
were under the false impression that the Sultan would not stay for 
long at Lakhnauti and that they would return to Lakhnauti with their 
booty from East Bengal. 

In the meantime the Sultan arrived at Laklinauti; he reorganised 
his army and conferrctl the shuhnaoi of Lakhnauti upon Husamucldin, 
Barani’s maleinal gmndfjilher, with inslruetions to keep him informed 

3G Jajnagar is here incorrectly wittcn J,y Barani for a place in East Bengal- 
Tughril obviously could not have gone to Jajnagar, which then meant Orissx 
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about news coming from Delhi. The Sultan tlien proceeded towards 
East Bengal, determined to follow and capture Tughril. By forced 
marches he reached the suburbs of Sonargaon within a few days. Bhoj 
Bai of Sonargaon waited upon the Sultan37 and jointly they planned 
action against Tughril. The Bai was to be held responsible if Tughril 
fled by sea or land or crossed the river. 

It is said that the Sultan often declared that he had put the king- 
dom of Delhi at stake for the capture of Tughril, and that he would 
not return to Delhi witliout achieving his aim. Tliis determination 
of the Sultan disappointed his soldiers about rehnning to Delhi and 
they despatched farewell letters and their wills to their relatives at 
the capital. 

The Sultan covered seventy or eighty kos by continuous marches 
and reached the frontiers of Sonargaon, but nobody could give him 
any idea of the whereabouts of Tughril. The Sultan detached a con- 
tingent of seven or eight thousand soldiers and dispatched it in 
advance under Malik Bektars. The malflc, in accordance with Sultan’s 
instructions, sent out some scouts every day to discover traces of 
Tughril, One day these scouts found out the camp of Tughril and 
at once sent news to MaUk Bektars. But they did not wait for the 
arrival of Bektars and fell upon the camp of Tughril, when many of 
his soldiers were engaged in chinking. Tughril was taken by surprise; 
he jumped on to his horse and tried to escape. But before he could 
cross the river, one of the scouts shot an arrow at liim and he fell 
down. His head was immediately cut off. Balban returned to 
Laklinauti and mercilessly executed tire relatives and supporters of 
Tughril. He appointed his eldest son, Bughin Khan, as governor of 
Lakhnauti, and left for Delhi in 1282. 

The rebellion of Tughril during the reign of Balban was not merely 
an expression of the erratic behaviour of a provincial governor; it was 
symbolical of a situation arising out of geographical factors, which 
led die governors of Bengal to defy the authority of die Delhi sultans 
and attempt to establish independent kingdoms. When Barani ivrote 
diat Bengal was known as ‘Bulghakpiir, he had before him the 
political developments in that area since the establishment of the 
sultanat of Dellii. 

After crushing die rebellion of Tughril, which took Balban tiiree 

37 The History of Bengal (II, 65) gives a slightly different version. It says that 
Balban, and not tlic Bai, sought the interview; the latter insisted that the Sultan 
should ' receive the Rai (Rai Dantij) standing up from his throne. On the suggestion 
• of a courtier it was arranged that when the Rai came, the Sultan rose up and let loose 
a hawk upon a bird. The Rai took it to be compliance with his condition, while others 
took it to be an accidental rising. 
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)e 3 rs of hard struggle, he sought to create conditions in Bengal 
which could ensure control of that region by Delhi. While entrusting 
its administration to his son, Bughra Klian, ho made a long speech 
in which he expatiated on the need and expediency of obeying the 
central authority. But as things developed, Bughra Khan’s appointment 
itself facilitated the establishment of an independent dynasty in 
Bengal. 

SULTAN NASIRUDDIN BUCIIRA (1281-87) 

When Balban put the province of Bengal under his son, Bughra, he 
appointed two advisers to help and assist the prince. One of them, a 
l^alji noble, was a seasoned civil officer of sound judgement and 
mature understanding; tlie other was an experienced warrior from the 
Salt Range {Koh-i Jticl). One was expected to help the prince in civil 
'and tho other in military affairs. 

Bughra Klian ruled over the province of Bengal for about six 
\oars (1281-87). It was during hb regime that the well-defined^ 
divisions of Bengal began to appear — LaWmauti, Satgaon, Sonargaon 
and Chatgaon. Balban had advised his son to conquer and consolidate 
the Ana-i Bangala (Satgaon) and tho Aqlim-i Uatxgala (Sonargaon). 
The prince set up his capital at Lakhnauli. 

On Prince Muhammads death, Balban summoned Bughra Klian 
to DeDu as he wanted him to be near when the' inescapable hand 
of death seized him. Bughra responded to the call but relumed to 
his provincial capital against the wishes of his father. When Bughra 
decided to leave for the distant province of Bengal, he must have 
made up his mind to forego his claims on Delhi and exchange the 
crown of Delhi for the kingdom of Lakiniauti. 

A week after Balban’s death, sometime in September 1287, during 
which he mourned his fathers death — ^Bughra assumed the title of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud and caused the Khutha and the coins to 
ho put in his namc.^S Rarani jcfcrs to the cordial relations between 
Nasiruddin Mahmud and Kniejubad and says that presents were also 
exchanged between them. It is not necessary to recapitulate here the 
developments in Delhi and the circumstances under which Bughra 
proceeded to Awadh to meet his son. 

■ An important outcome of the historic meeting of the father and 
the son in Awadh was the implied and tacit acceptance of the inde- 
pendence of Bengal. Kaiqubad’s fast life led to paralysis and even- 
tually paved the way for the rise of the Khaljis. No contemporary 
authority refers to the reactions of Sultan Nasiruddin to the tragic 


38 Barani. 128. 141-43, 160. 
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end of liis house at Dellii. The author of the Rhjazus Salatin, perhaps 
on the basis of the traditions he found Boating down tlie stream of 
time, says diat Bughra discarded tlie insignia of royalty. It is difficult 
to agree with the author that he did this out of fear of the Khaljis. It 
was perhaps a shock which developed in him disgust of all material 
glory and power. It cannot be said as to how long Bughra survived 
this shock. 

SULTAN RUKNUDDIN KAIKAUS (1291-1301) 

Nasirnddin Bughra’s sou, Kaikaus, in his teens at that time, was 
raised to tlie throne after the- abdication of liis father. A silver coin 
minted at Lakhnauti in 690/1291 may be taken as the earliest 
evidence of his reign. Numismatic and epigraphic evidence shows that 
he ruled over Bihar and Bengal for about eight years. His reign saw 
a brisk architectural activity and a number of buildings Were put up 
during his reign. The Devkot and Lakliiserai inscriptions record the 
conslxuction of mosques in tliose areas in 697/1297. A madrasa was 
also built by him at Triveni in 698/1298.39 

The kingdom of Bengal at that time comprised of four main 
political units namel\% Bihar, Satgaon (Saptagram), Bang and Devkot, 
fencing in Lakhnauti and Radha. Sultan Jalaluddin Klialji, the con- 
temporary ruler of Dellii, was busy elsewhere and could not turn his 
attention to Bengal. 

SULTAN SHAMSUDDIN FIRUZ SHAH (1301-22) 

Sultan Shamsuddin Finiz, who succeeded Ruknuddin Kaikaus, had 
been a de facto ruler during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud 
and was governor of Bihar under his successor. Ibn-i Battuta includes 
him among the descendants of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud but this 
is not confirmed by any contemporary record.'tO jje and his descendants 
.held sway over Bengal for about fort}"^ years till it was again made a 
province of the Delhi sultanat by Sultan Muliammad bin Tughluq. 

One of the significant features of the reign of the new Sultan 
was tlie expansion of Muslim power into tlie modem district of 
Mymensingh and thence across the Brahmaputra into tlie Sylhet 
district of Assam. The first invasion of Sylliet seems to have taken 
place in 703/1303. 

Sultan Shamsuddin Fintz seems to have ascended the throne at 

39 Epigraphia Indo-Moslcmica, 1917-18, 13, Pl.ife II. 

40 The fact that his cofn.s c?o not contain the phrase, SuUnn hiti Sulfait, show's 
tlial lie did not belong to a ro.val dynasty. But most writers, relsing upon the genealogi- 
reconstructed by Thomas and on tbc doubtful testimony of Il>n-i Battuta, include 
Sultan Shamsuddin among the descendants of Nasiruddin Mahmud. (Sarkar, 77.) 
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the age of fifty. His grown up and ambitious sons were eager to 
seize the throne. At least three of his six sons assumed kingly power 
during his lifetime. 

According to the numismatic evidence available, Sultan Firuz 
could peacefully rule over Bihar, Lakhnauli, Satgaon and Bang 
(Sonargaon) till 707/1307-8 and only over Bihar and West Bengd 
(Satgaon) during 710-22/1310-22. 

Like the Tughluq Sultan, who was his name-sake, Firuz was fond 
of building cities after his name. He founded Firozabad-Pandua 
(generally attributed to Firuz Tughluq) and named Tribeni as 
Firozabad. He died in 1322.41 

cniYASUDDlN BAHADUR SHAH 

Ghiyasuddiu Bahadur, the turbulent son of Shamsuddin Firuz, 
ruled over Lakhnauli and Sonargaon during 710-28/1310-27 with two 
interruptions. During his father's lifetime he ruled over Lakhnauli or 
over some part of North Bengal during 710-15/1310-16. In 717/1317 
ho was ousted from Lakhnauti by his brother, Shihabuddin Bughdali. 
He, however, captured Sonargaon at this time and Lakhnauti after 
two years, but his father chauenged his authority. After his father’s 
death in 722/1322, he became tne virtual ruler of Lakhnauti and 
Sonargaon. He seems to have been deprived of Lakhnauti once again, 
but this time by his brother, Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah, who was ruling 
over it when Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq came to conquer Tirhut and 
Bengal in 724/1324. \Vhen Sultan Ghiyasuddin captured Tirhut,^ 
Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah came forward, met the Tughluq Sultan at 
Tirhut, and offered to capture and bring Bahadur Sh^, if the Sultan 
would send a contingent with him. The Tughluq Sultan accepted the 
offer and sent Talar Khan with Nasiruddin along with a strong army. 
Bahadur Shah was, at that time, in his newly founded city, Ghiyaspur 
(in the modem Myrncrisingh district). On the arrival of tlie imperialists,' 
he hurried to-Lakhnauli. Nasiruddin came out of the city to meet 
him. A severe' conflict took place in which Bahadur was defeated. 
When he was retreatirig towards Ghiyaspur, the imperialists captured 
him and presented him to Ghiyasuddin Ttighluq as a captive at 
Laklmauti, where the Tughluq Sultan was holding his court. 

■ 41 Ibid., 77-82. 

42 It was the last Hindu stiongbold in Mithila under the Kamatak dynast}', which 
after its fall became a mint-town of the Tughluq sultans and came to be Jasow’n a* 
Tiigliltiqpiir iirf Tirhut. (Ibid., 84.) But according to an alternative version, Sultan 
Cliiyasuddin invaded Tirhut ulien he was reluming from Bengal. Ilarislmha, the 
ruler of Tirhut, bad not been subdued completely when the Sultan Iieard disturbing 
nesvs about the conduct of his son and had to leave Tirhut. 
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Ghiyasuddin Tughluq stayed at Lakhnauti for some time to make 
administrative arrangements, and after having confirmed Nasiniddin 
in Lakhnauti, he assigned die charge of Sonargaon and Satgaon to 
Bahrain ,Khan alias Tatar Khan. After that the Sultan returned to 
Dellii to meet his tragic end at Afghanpur in 725/1325. 

The . next Delhi Sultan, Muliammad bin Tughluq (1325-51), 
adopted ,a more effective policy towards Bengal. In order to check 

.power of Tatar Khan and Sultan Nasimddin, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. made the following arrangements. He liberated and loaded 
with honours Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah and sent him to 
Sonargaon to rule over that province as a Vassal king’,43 while Tatar 
Klian was to stay there as the representative of the DeUii Sultan. Malik 
Pindar (or Bedar), entitled Qadr Klian, was appointed governor of 
Lakhnauti, Malik Abu Rija was made the wazir of Lakhnauti, and 
Izzuddin Yahya was appointed to die governorship of Satgaon.44 Thus 
all. die three centres of political power in Bengal — Laklinauti, 
Sonargaon and Satgaon — were effectively controlled. Perhaps the 
Sultan realized the diflBculties of controlling Bengal if local elements 
were riot associated; and the danger of their rebellion was eliminated 
by placing a permanent representative of die centre at each of the two 
governments of Bengal. 

Sultan Nasiruddin was, like Ghiyasuddin of Sonargaon, a nominal 
sultan who continued to issue coins in his own and Sultan Muhammad’s 
name till 726/1326. Later he was recalled by the Sultan to join the 
imperial airiiy against Kislilu Klian. His name was omitted from die 
coinage of Lakhnauti from 727/1327 onward. He died some time 
after 728. The exact date and place of his death are unknown. 

Sultan, Ghiyasuddin ruled over Sonargaon and issued coins both 
in his owri and the Tughluq Sultan’s name tiU 728/1328. When he 
aspired for- die sovereignty of the whole of Bengal and rebelled against 
the Tughluq Sultan, he was punished by Tatar Khan, who flayed his 
skin and sent it to Sultan Muhammad who ordered it to be hung from 
the dome of victory .45 

Thus came to an end the rule of the house of Shamsuddin Firuz, 
and the three main divisions of Muslim Bengal — Lakhnauti, Satgaon 
and Sonargaon — ^passed under the kingdom of Delhi and were 
governed by Qadr Khan, Malik Izzuddin Yahya, and Tatar Klian 
respectively. The system worked successfully till 1338. 


43 Isami, 422. 
,44 Yahya, 98. 
45 Isami, 444. 
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CIVIL AVARS IN BENGAL 

Disturbances broke out when, on the death of Tatar Khan at 
Sonargaon in 739/1338, Faldiniddin, a confidential officer of Tatar 
Khan, rebelled and assumed the title of Sultan Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah, hut the combined forces of Lakhnauti and Satgaon, led by 
Qadr Khan, Izzuddin Yahya and Finiz Khan of Kara, expelled FaUir- 
uddin from Sonargaon. Qadr Khan occupied Sonargaon and the other 
generals retired to their respective provinces. But after some time 
Fakhruddin returned to fight with Qadr Khan, who was staying at 
Sonargaon. On this occasion the supporters of Qadr Khan, who had 
not been given any share out of the booty acquired from Sonargaon, 
not onh' deserted him but killed him and joined Fakhruddin. 
Fakhruddin then sent his slave, Miikhlis, to capture Lakhnauti but 
MuVVilis was killed by All Mubarak, the oriz of Qadr Khan. After 
this viclorv, Ali Mubarak applied to Delln for his confirmation as 
governor of Lakhnauti. The Sultan, however, sent Malik Yusuf, the 
shahna of Delhi, to assume charge of Lakhnauti, but he died on the 
way. After that the Sultan couhfnot turn his attention to the affairs 
of Bengal, which lost all contact with Delhi after 740/1359.^® 

Fakliruddin Mubarak Shall ruled over Sonargaon from 1338 to 
1350 and annexed Chittagong.47 Ho was succeeded l)y Ikhtiyaruddin 
Ghazi Shah, probably his son, who ruled till ISS/ISSS-K, when 
Sonargaon was occupied by Haji Ilyas Shah.48 

Ali Nfubarak ruled over Lakhnauti under the title of Alauddin Ali 
Shah from 1339 to 1342, when he was killed hy his officer, Ilyas. 

SULTAN SIIAXISUDDIN ILYAS S U A H ( 1 3 4 2 - 5 7 ) 

Ilyas shah, who captured Lakhnauti in 743/1342 and Sonargaon 
in 75.3/1352-53, initialed an era of brilliant achievements in the history 
of Bengal. After having consolidated his position at Lakhnauti, he 
began to e.\tcnd his dominions in the west. Tirhut, tlien ruled by tw’O 
rival IJindii rulers, Sakhi SingJ* and Kamesvara, was conquered by 
him. Next in 1390 he invaded Nepal which xvas ruled by Jayrajdeva- 
lie plundered it rvithout much opposition and destroyed the Swayam- 
bhunatU Stupa at Khatmandu but he did not stay long and retired to 
his capital. These successis'c conquests encouraged Ilyas Shah to march 

46 Vahya, 104-06. 

47 Sariar, 90, It was <lurin« JiJs reign that I(>n.f Hattuta visited Bengal, lie gives 
an inliTeshng account of it in Iti« JleJila. 

4H Sailar, II, 96. But according to Vabya (103) and AGf (137) FalliruddiO wa* 
captnrwl and later btlieaded by Ilyas Shah, uhile tlie fliVistir Salailn (90) says that 
he was killed by Ali Mubarak in 741/1M(M1. ' 
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into Orissa from where he brought an immense booty, including forty- 
four elephants. He furtlier extended his authority beyond Tirhut to 
Charriparan and Gorakhpur, whose- rajas acknowledged his authority. 
He, finally, extended his dominions right up to Banaras.49 

When he was at tlie peak of his power, Sultan Firuz Tughluq 
knocked at the gates of his kingdom to measure swords with him. The 
Delhi Sultan set out in 1353 at the head of a mighty army, 90,000 
cavalry, a large infantry, archers and a flotilla of a tliousand boats. 
The imperial army proceeded to Awadli and, marching through 
Goraklipm and Ghamparan (the newly subdued territories of Ilya^ 
and pushing back the forces of Bengal at every point by its supeib 
strategy, entered Bengal and occupied Firozahad-Pandua. The Sultan 
granted amnesty to the inhabitants of tire city and, in order to ^yin 
their support, liberally gi-anted lands to the nobles and other deserving 
people. 

Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah had shut himself up in the fort of Ekdala,50 
which was regarded as one of the strongest forts of Bengal. Sultan iruz 
Shah proceeded towards' Ekdala and tried to besiege it, but tie si e 
where he had encamped was not suitable. Mosquitoes gave niuc i 
■ trouble to the imperialists. The Sultan decided to letieat oxynrcs 
Pandua. But he did this in such a manner that Ilyas took it to be a 
panic-stricken flight, threw all. caution to the winds and came out or 
the fort to deliver a charge upon the retiring imperialists, le u a 
immediately turned towards the enemy, and complete y lou ec 
forces of Bengal, which fled to Ekdala leaving behind a 
of dead soldiers and elephants; the latter were enured by tlie army 
of Delhi. Ilyas again shut himself in the fort of Ekdala. 

Sultan Firuz now made up his mind to punish r q 

marched to storm the fort, but moved by the y^men a i 
worrien, who appeared without their veils on the op o ^ Sultan 
he abstained from an assault. Peace was concluded and the Sultan 

returned to Delhi in 755/1354.-^i 

49 ShtIc&t. 104”05. fTia nliAni3r 

50 Weshnacoot has identified 'it with ^ district, 42 

Pargana of Dinajpur district, about 23 miles no i ^angan. 

miles north of Gaur, 15 miles west of Ghoraghat on ’ ' 

(Sarhar, 107, n, 1,)* « v i ioa ok- Sirai'i FtJ'oz Shcihi, 

51 For details see, Barani, 587-96; Afif, 109-22; Yahya. _ 

15a-22a. . _ 71 - 4/1353 and returned in 755/1354, i.e. 

According to Barani, Firoz started m 754/ Sarhar (105, n, 1) suggests 

within 10 months. This chronology is found unsatis ac or> . reference 

1353 and. 1354 as dates of march and return respective y o Biliar. 

to the campaign and on the authority of an inscription on 
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For the rest of his reign Ilyas Shah remained at peace with the 
Delhi Sultan and exchanged ^ts with him 52 This amicable settle- 
ment with the Delhi Sultan gave Ilyas Shah an opportunity to extend 
his territory. Kamrup, hitherto unsubdued53 proved to be a fertile 
land, which was ruled at that time by a weak raja.54 A bold attack 
in 758/1357 laid Kamrup at the feet of the Sultan of Bengal.55 

After a peaceful reign, Ilyas Shah died in 759/1358 and Was 
succeeded by his son, Sikandar Shah. 

SIKANDAR SHAH ( 1357 - 89 ) 

The efforts of the new Sultan to maintain cordial relations with 
Fimz Shah failed.SQ Zafar Khan,57 a son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin 
of Sonargaon, waited upon Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq and persuaded 
him to espouse his cause. Firuz set out for Lakhnauti in 1359 at the 
head of a huge army consisting of 80,000 cavalry and a large number 
of infantry and 470 war-elephants. Sikandar adopted his father’s tactics 
and look shelter in the fort of Ekdala. Firuz besieged the fort in vain. 
Ultimately a peace was concluded, gifts were exchanged and Firuz 
Shah returned to Delhi.58 No other sultan of Delhi, till the rise of the 
Lodis, disturbed the rulers of Bengal. 

After a long and peaceful reign of about thirty-five years Sikandar 
Shah died in a battle against his rebel son, Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, 
near PanduaSO (in 1389). 


52 YAcyi, 126, 12T. 

53 Both Chiyasuddia Iwaz in 1227 and MalA Ynzbel; Sn 1257 had failed to 
capture it. 

54 The ruler of Kamta at that time was Indra Narayan. During hiJ weak rule 
a Hindu chief had set himself up as an Independent ruler at Kamrup in 1329 (Sarkor, 

no.) 

55 Sarkar, U. 109-10. 

58 Yahya, 128. ’ 

57 He was a Persian noble and son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin of Sonargaon and 
held an important post in the revemie department. He lost hb post and honoui when 
Ilyas Shah captured Sonargaon in 1S52-53. He went to Hisar Firoza in AJt. 758 and 
sought the help of Sultan Firuz, who honoured with the post of nalb wazir and 
promised to help him. (See Afif, 137-44; Yahya, 126.) 

58 Afif gives a graphic account of this erpedition. (Torikh-t Firuz Sftnhl, _137-41i 

144-63; see also Yahya, 127-28.) ^ , 

59 Sikandar had seventeen sons from his first wife and only^on'e (Ghiyasuddin) 
from his .second wife. He loved Ghiyasuddin more than his other sons. This aroused 
jealousy in the heart of liis first wife, who intri^ed against the prince. The prince got 
an inkling of the plot, fled to Sonargaon and opeidy rose against his father. Ulltaiately 
a battle took place at Goalpara in which Sikandar was killed, although the irtnce bad 
ordered his soldiers not to strike at his father fn the battle-field. (See Hlazus Satrif". 

joe-8.) 
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GHIYASUDDIN AZAM SHARSO (1389-1409) 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah was one of the most popular 
sultans of Bengal. He is known for his love of justiceSl and his relations 
with the outside academic world, including the celebrated poet, Hafiz 
of Shiraz. 

During his reign tliere occmTed a conflict between the Ahom Raja 
Sudangpha (1397-1407) and the Raja of Kamta. He tried to utilize 
this opportunity for extending his authority and invaded the territory 
of the Raja of Kamta; but the rivo rajas patched up their diflFerences 
and appeared against the Sultan with their combined forces. Ghiyas- 
uddin could not face them and his army was forced back to the river 
Karatoya. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin is reported to have established friendly 
relations with Khwaja Jahan, the ruler of Jaunpur (1394-99). In 1406 a 
Ghinese envoy visited his comt, and the Sultan sent his own envoy 
with some gifts to the court of the Chinese emperor in 1409.62 The 
Sultan had very intimate relations vrith the famous Chishti saint of 
his time. Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam. He is reported to have met his 
tragic death at tlie hands of Raja Ganesh in 813 / 1409.63 

After Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah several minor and 
successors cdme to the throne but they were puppets in the hands 
of tlie powerful nobles. One such noble was Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur, 
who rose to power towards the close of Ghiyasuddin s leign. Three 
weak kings — ^namelv, Saifuddin Hamza, son of Ghiyasuddin wim the 
title of StlUanns Salatin (c. 813 - 14 / 1410 - 12),64 his adopted son Shihab- 
uddin Bayazid Shah (c. 815 - 17 / 1413 - 14 ), and Alauddm Firuz Shah, son 


■ 60 Sarkar (116) gives the date of his accession as 1389; The Delhi 

Sultanate (203) places if between 1389 and 1393. In The CaMge 
(in, 269, n, l) the date fixed by Staneley Lane-Poole {The 

307) is quoted as 1389. In view of . tlie fact that the poet Hafiz, '^ith anteLted^it 
corresponded, died in 1388, it is suggested that unless is before his 

should be assumed that Ghiyasuddin enjoyed royal power at Sonargaon before his 

61 Once an arrow shot by the Sultan hifrotirt 'and decided” the 

him liberally. (For details see the Riazus Salatin, 11 - j ^ 

62 The Chinese interpreter, Mahaun. who came to Bengal in 1409, has 

interesting account of Bengal. (See Sarkar, 118- .) 

63. See Riazus Salatin, HI, but it gives a.h. ^ 
accepted the date given in The Hi^onj of ^ continued friendly relations with 

64 One notable , thing about his rei^ w » ‘ ond a draife to the Chinese emperor. 
China and sent , a letter written on a gold plate and a giralte to 

(§arkar. 118.) 
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of Shihabucldin, (817/1414-15) — were raised to the throne one after 
another, till in 1415 Raja Ganesh Iiimself managed to assume the royal 
power.fiS This created a stir in Bengal and a number of tilama and 
saints, including Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam, wrote to Sultan Ibrahim 
of Jaunpur and sought his help to overthrow Ganesh. The niler of 
Jaunpur marched into Bengal in 1415, Thereupon peace was con- 
cluded on condition that Ganesh would convert his son, Jadusen, to 
Islam and would raise him to the throne of Bengal. 

After the departure of the Jaunpur army, Ganesh placed his twelve- 
year son on the throne and himself wielded authority under the title 
of Danuj-mardan Deva. According to Ferishta he ruled effectively and 
treated Muslims with favour. But he is alleged to have reconverted 
his son to Hinduism, whicli made him unpopular. The reconverted 
son could not secure a proper place in Hindu society and at the same 
time he lost the support of the Muslims. Ganesh died in 812/1418. 
After his death the Hindu chiefs placed his younger son on the throne 
under the title of Mahendra Deva (devoted to the feet of the goddess 
Chandi), but he was removed In llie same year (1418), and the crown 
then passed on to the elder son of Ganesh, Jadusen. 

SULTAN JALA LUDDIN MUHAMMAD SHAH (1418»31) 

Jadusen (Jalaluddin) agreed to assume the crown on the condition 
that he was allowed to accept Islam'. Thus, after reconversion to Islam, 
he ascended the throne in 1418.66 He then ruled peacefully over the 
whole of Bengal, from the Kusi river In the north-west to Chittagong 
in the south-east, and from Fathabad and Satgaon in south Bengal 
to the border of the Karatoya in the north-east. He annexed a portion 
of Tipperah and Rohtasgarh in south Biliar to his dominion. He trans- 
ferred his capital from Panud to Gaur, but decorated the former 
capital also with fine buildings, mosques and inns.67 He was a liberal 
monarch and conferred several high posts upon his Hindu subjects 
and patronized .several Hindu scholars also.68 

After a long and peaceful reign he died about 835/1431 and was 
succeeded by bis son, Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah. 

65 Ibid., 116. 119. 

66 Ibid., II, 128-29. 

87 Ibid., 129. 

68 For instance, a Brahman, named Brihaspali Misra of KuUngram (fn Burdwan 
district), \va5 made the court-pandit; Sri Bajyadhara, another notable Hindu, was raised 
to the status of an army commander, and Brihaspati's son Visvas Rai, was one of bis 
ministers. He patronized a famous Sanskrit scholar, who was probably bis teacher a]« 
and who mole commentaries on several works and prepared a digest on Hindu rites. 
(See The Delhi Sultanate, 209-10.) 
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SHAMSUDDIN AHMAD SHAH (1431-35) 

Sharrisudclin continued his fathers liberal policy and maintained 
friendly relations witli China. A Chinese envoy came to his comt in 
1431-32. During his reign Ibrahim Sharqi led an invasion against 
Bengal.. Shamsuddin implored the help of Shah Rukh of Herat. Shah 
Rukh sent a messsage to the Sultan of Jaunpur asking him not to attack 
his territory. 

His short rule came to an end with his assassination by his slaves, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan. 


RESTORATION OF THE ILYAS SHAHI DYNASTY; 
NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD SHAH (1442-58) 


Soon dissension broke out among the assassins themselves. Nasir 
Klian first crowned Shadi Khan and then got him killed and took 
his place. But he was assassinated by his rivals, who raised to the 
throne Mahmud, a descendant of Ilyas. He assumed the title of 
Nasiruddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud. He enjoyed a peaceful reign 
from at least 846/1442 to 862/1458. 

During this period the Sharqi mlers were engaged in tlieir fateful 
conflict with the Lodi kings, and so they could not tuni their attention 
to Bengal. 

So far as the political achievements of Mahrriud are concerned, it 
may be mentioned that some part of the Jessore and Khulna districts 
and part of the modern 24 Parganas (in tlie Satgaon province) seem to 
have been annexed by him to his large and consolidated Wngdom. e 
further beautified the capital city (Gaur) with many buildings. 


RUKNUDDIN BARBEK SHAH (1459-74) 

. The efiicient administration and peaceful reign of Nasiruddin 
Malimud enabled his son and successor, Ruknuddin Bar ^ , o ex en 
his dominions. The new ruler organized a militia of A yssmian s aves 
and employed Arab soldiers also. One of these Ara so lers 
Quraish, named Ismail, whose militaiy exploits are preserve i 
Risalatus Shuhada.^^ According to this work, Ismail . 

fort of Madaran, which had previously been captured 
Orissa, called the Gajapati. The Hindu commandant of die fo^t vj 
also captured by Ismail. The hero of these ex-ploi s was P 

to lead an army to Kamrup. Here again the expedition led to the 


69 Sarkar, II, 130-32. , ot- the shrine of 

70 Compiled in 1633 by Fir Muhammad district. The 

that saint at Kantaduar, a few miles north-east o , , ® q’ jj Damant in }ASB, 
text and an abridged translation of it were publishe , 

1874, 216-39. (See Ibid., H, 133, n, 1.) 
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reoccupation of the cis-Karatoya region, lately overrun by the Kamrup 
forces. A tough battle was fought near (Mahi) Santosh in Dinajpur, at 
the end of which the Raja of Kamrup, Kameswar, surrendered and 
accepted Islam, and the Kamrup forces withdrew. But the warrior- 
saint, at the instigation of lire commandant of the frontier-fort of 
Ghoraghat on the Karatoya, was c.\eciited bv the orders of Barbelc 
in 1474. 

Tlie reign of Barbek rvilne.ssed an all-round e\-pansion. North of 
the Ganges his empire e.xtended at least up to Barur (a pargana in the 
Pumia district) while the newly conquered Jessore-Khulna region 
formed his southern frontier. 

Barbek was a great patron of Bengali literature. The celebrated 
poet, Maladhar Basu, compiler of Sri Krhhna Bijaij, was patronized 
by him and was granted the title of Gunaraj Klian. His son was 
honoured with the title of Satvaraj Khan.7l 

SIIAMSUDDIN YUSUF S II A II (1474-81) 

Ruknuddin Barbek was succeeded by Ins talented and learned son, 
Shamsuddin Yusuf, who was a capable administrator and had a deep 
regard for justice. He introduced prolilbitionary measures. The Bais- 
darwaza mosque built !)y him contains an Inscription which indicates 
that he had acquired some territory in the south-west at the expense 
of Orissa. He constructed several other buildings also. He died about 
886/1481, and was succeeded by Sikandar, probably his son. Sikandar 
was, however, deposed after three days wlien it was discovered that 
he was a 1unatic.‘^2 

JALALUDDIN PATH SIX All (1481-87) 

The next ruler was Husain, son of Nasiriiddin Mahmud, 73 who 
styled himself as Jalaluddin Fatli Shah. lie was an intelligent and 
enbghtened ruler. As the Abyssinian slaves had become turbulent, he 
tried to curb their power but fell a victim to their dagger. The chief 
eunuch, Sultan Shahzada, in league with tlio discontented Abyssinian 
slaves, assassinated the Sultan in 892/1480. Tlius came to an end the 
Ilyas Shahi dynasty, which had prixluccrl several talented and liber.il 
monarchs, who were great biiildcm and were \crj' popular in Bengal.*^ 

After the murder of Fatb Sliah. Shahzada with the title of Barbek 

71 IbU., II. 1324Jfl. 

72 !bUi., 136, also The Delhi SuUanate, 213. 

73 Tlie Bteut Salaiin (121) calls lum ll«c wi nf Yusuf Sliah, hut this is con- 
Iratlicted hy numismatic evidence and W inscnpiions in which he is describwl as Ih® 
son of Xadmddin Mahmud- (Sadcar, 137.) 

74 Ibid., 137. 
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Shah assumed tlie crown but was assassinated within a few months by 
Malik Andil, a loyal Abyssinian commander. Andil offered the crown 
to Path’s infant son, but the mother of the child did not agree to it. 
Consequently the nobles persuaded Andil to accept the crown. 

saifudd'in FIRUZ (1487-90) 

Malik Andil then ascended the throne with the title of Saifuddin 
Finiz. He was loyal to the house of Ilyas Shah and was a just and 
efficient ruler. After a peaceful mle of three \'ears, he was Idlled b}' 
the paiks, who had now assumed the role of king-makers.75 

NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD (1490-91) 

The ne.xt ruler was Nasiruddin Mahmud, either the son of Fiaiz 
or of Fath Shah. Being a boy-king, he was dominated by his tutor, an 
Abyssinian noble, Habsh Khan, who himself aspired for the throne. 
But before he could usui-p tlie throne, another Abyssinian noble, Sidi 
Badr, killed him. He then assassinated Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
ascended the throne without much opposition. Nasiruddin reigned for 
about a year.76 

SIIAMSUDDIN MUZAFFAR (1491-93) 

The Abyssinian assassin, nick-named Diwana, ascended the throne 
as Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah and inaugurated a reign of terror. He 
mercilessly put down all Hindu and Muslim nobles suspected of 
opposition to his authority. He did not spare even the soldiers and 
the common people. Heavy revenue demands and the reduction. in 
the salaries of the soldiers hastened his fall. His talented wazir, Saivvid 
Husain, noticed the tide of opposition and made a common cau.se with 
the discontented people. Leading the opposition, the wazir besieged 
Muzaffar in his fort. The siege continued for four months with heavy 
casualties on both sides. Sub.seejuently the wazir got Muzaffar killed 
secretly with the help of the paiks about the end of 1493.''7 

A L A U D D I N HUSAIN' (1-493-1519) 

Saiwid Husain, who assumed the crown in 1493, inaugurated a 
brilliant epoch in the history of Bengal. A vear after his accession he 
adopted the title of KhalifatuIlahJ^ Under his peaceful and enlighten- 
ed rule, the creative genius of the people of medieval Bengal reached 

75 Ihkh, 138-39. 

75 Tdhnqnt, HI. 440-^tl; Sarhnr, II, 139-40, 

77 Tahaqnl, III, 441-42; Sarkar, II, 140-41. 

78 In an in.scription found in Malda he .ctylcs himself as such. 
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its zenith. The vernacular made a tremendous advance. He allowed 
a fairly liberal share to the Hindus in his administration. 

He was, however, a stem, administrator, and he executed about 
twelve thousand soldiers, who had continued to plunder the capital 
city against his orders. He further disbanded the notorious path, 
liquidated the Abyssinian slaves, and restored Hindu and Muslim 
nobles to their former positions. All these measures won for him the 
golden opinion of the people of Bengal. His reign witnessed the con- 
solidation of the kingdom. He not only restored the old frontiers of 
Bengal but also annexed certain other areas to his kingdom. 

Alauddin shifted his capital to Ekdala and, after consolidating his 
position there, adopted a vigorous foreign policy which brought him 
fame and glory. 

The fall of the Sharqi kingdom and its annexation bv the vigorous 
Lodis and their inarch up to the borders of Bihar threatened the 
frontiers of the Bengal kingdom. Tlic defeated Sultan of Jaunpur, 
Husain, had sought shelter with the ruler of Bengal, a fact which 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi could not ignore. 

Incensed at the friendly attitude of the King of Bengal towards 
the fugitive Sultan of Jaunpur, Sikandar Lodi proceeded from 
Darsveshpur to Tughluqpur, on the Bengal frontier, in 1495. Tilt* 
aggressive designs of the Lodi Sultan brought the Bengal army into 
action. Alauddin Husain despatched his son, Daniyal, to check 
Sikandar’s progress. No battle, however, was fought but both the 
armies remained encamped at Barli,^9 facing each other. Ultimately, 
on the instructions of Sultan Sikandar, his generals, Mahmud Lodi 
and Mubarak Nohani, entered into a non-aggression treaty and Prince 
Daniyal ga\’e a pledge not to give shelter to the Sultan’s enemies. 

After the departure of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, Husain Shall seems to 
have occupied the whole of north Bihar, including the trans-Ganclak 
area. Some inscriptions found at Monghyr and Biliar testify to the 
fact that south Bihar, extending to within few miles of Patna, also 
formed part of the Bengal kingdom. 

During the preceding period of civil wars, Nilambar, the Khen 
King of Kamtapur, seems to have extended his frontiers on the 
eastern bank oi the Kaiattya. In 1498 Sultan Husain despatched 
Ismail Ghazi to recover the lost territory. Ismail besieged the Khen 
capital, but the siege continued for many years. According to one 
tradition it lasted for twelve years. Finally Kamtapur fell and was 
plundered. Its ruler was captured and brought to Gaur but he manag- 
ed to escape. His possessions up to Haj’o were annexed to the Bengal 

79 About SO miles east of Patna. 
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kingdom and a colony of Afghans was planted in Kamrup. Husain’s 
son, Daniyal, was appointed viceroy of Hie newly occupied region. 

On tlie frontier of Orissa, the fort of Mandaran, formerly a fron- 
tier fortress between the two kingdoms, seems to have come under 
tlie control of tlie Rai of Orissa. Here again Ghazi Ismail is reported 
to have eventually occupied tliis fortress.80 

Another conflict of a protracted nature took place against the 
mler of Tipperali. The first attack, launched not later than 1513, was 
repulsed by tlie Tipperah aimy. The second expedition led by Gaur 
Mahk suffered a heavy loss. The tliird expedition sent under Hatim 
Klian also met the same fate. During the last two mentioned expedi- 
tions most of the retreating Bengali forces were drowned in the 
Gomati. The fourtli and' the final attack was launched bv Husain 
Shah in person. A severe battle was fought near tlie Kailagarh fort. 
The battle seems to have ended in tlie occupation of some portion of 
Tipperali by Husain Shah. It was probably about the- same period 
that Ghittagong was also occupied by the iBengali forces, but it seems 
that, taking advantage of the prolonged conflict between the Orissan 
and Bengali forces, the ruler of Arakan captured Ghittagong. 

A powerful army under tlie command of Prince Nusrat was sent 
against tlie King of Arakan, who had occupied Chittagong. Tlie prince 
recovered Chittagong. After tlie departure of Nusrat, Paragal Khan 
and later on his son, Chhuti, continued to press tlie Arakanese forces 
southwards. This struggle came to an end by 1517. 

The peaceful and glorious reign of Husain Shah came to an end 
ill 1519. He had not only restored tJie old boundaries of tlie Bengal 
kingdom but had also added Kamrup, Saran and part of Tipperah 
to it. His kingdom comprised of a vast territory bounded by 
Saran and Bihar on tlie north-west, on die south-east by Sylliet and 
Chittagong, Hajo on the north-east, and Mandaran and die 24-Par- 
ganas on the south-west. 

Himself a learned man, Husain Shall patronized learning and die 
Bengali language. He won the hearts of his subjects — Hindus and 
Muslims alike. Tlie former went so far as to honour him as an incar- 
nation of Krishna — Nripati Tilak (Crown of Kings) and Jagat-Bhushan 
(Adornment of die Universe). He liberally conferred high posts upon 
his Hindu subjects. His wazir was a talented Hindu, Gopinadi Basu. 
Mukanda Das was his private physician, Kesava Chhatri held die post 

80 Tlie e-tact date of this expedition cannot be determined. 3Tic HudJia Panjika 
(a clironicle of the Jagannath temple at Puri) places it in lo09; the biographies of 
Chaitanj-a indicate that it took place between 1509 and 1516, while the numismatic 
evidence puts it on a date earlier than 1504-5. It may have been a war of protracted 
nature. (Sarkar, 148.) 
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of the chief of his body-guard, Anup was the master of the mint, and 
Gaur Malik was the mditarj’ chief who led the exjiedition to Tipperah. 
Tl^c two celebrated brothers, Rupa and Sanatan, held high posts, and 
one of them was his private secretary {dabir-i kJia^). 

Maladhar Basu, Bipradas, Bijay Gupta and Jasoraj Khan, the 
famous Bengali writers, flourished during his enlightened rule. He is 
reported to have showm great respect to Chaitanya.^1 
SASinUDDIN ABUL MUZAFFAR 

NusRAT siiAn (1519-32) 

Nusrat, the eldest son and heir-apparent of Husain Shall, was 
unanimously raised to the tlirone after his father’s death. Curiously 
enough, instead of executing his brothers, he increased their allow- 
ances and raised their dignities. 

His father had witnessed the extinction of the Jaunpur kingdom; 
he witnessed the fall of the Lodi power and managed to deal with 
the problems that cropped up. 

A new power, the Lohani kingdom, had emerged in Bihar in 
1322; it was eager to maintain friendly relations with Bengal in 
order to safeguard its position against the Lodis. Towards the close 
of Ibrahim Lodi’s reign, tho eastern provinces liad slipped out of his 
hands. The Lohanis and Farmulis built their power from Jaunpur to 
Patna, while Nusrat Shah extended Iris liold in Bihar up to Tirhut 
and placed it under his brotliers-in-Iaw, Alauddin and Makhdum-i 
Alam. The latter established himself at Hajipur and brought under 
his control the whole tract on both sides of the Ghogra, as far as 
Azamgarh. The Afghan kingdom served as a barrier to the Bengal 
kingdom and Nusrat Shah maintained cordial relations with it. 

When Humayun dislodged Maruf and Nasir Lohani from Kanauj 
and Jaunpur in 1526 and appropriated the Gangetic region up to the 
Ghogra (south of the Tons), Nusrat Shah realized the danger of the 
Mughal threat. He, therefore, assured Babur of his neutrality by 
sending his envoys to the Mughal court end this led Babur to aban- 
don bis campaign against Bengal in 1528. 

The disorganized Afghans could not withstand the Mughal pres- 
sure, and their collapse in the eastern region created a serious prob- • 
lem for Nusrat Shah, who had to face the ^^ughals with Iris own 
resources and diplomacy. 

In 1529 Babur sent his envoy from Buvar and demanded from 
Nusrat free passage across the Ghogra. The latter evaded an carh' 
reply and directed his governor, Makluhim-i Alam, to strengthen the 
line of defence on the Ghogra-Ganges confluence. Babur sent another 

81 Ibid.. 142-52. 
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envoy demanding the acceptance of his terms. Probably no answer 
came and finally Babur mobilized his forces which crossed into Saran 
after a severe conflict. After some time Husain Klian and the Shah- 
zada.of Monghyr signed an agreement on behalf of Nusrat and tlius 
saved the kingdom of Bengal from a Mughal attack. 

After the- death of Babur, Nusrat hit upon a plan in order to check 
Mughal aggressive designs. He sent his envo)% Malik Marjan, to 
Gujarat to win the support of, and enter into an alliance with, 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Thus he could divert the attention of 
Humaynn. But before die agreement could assume a definite shape, 
Nusrat was assassinated by one of his slai'es in 1-532. 

Nusrat had, however, certain achievements to his credit. He made 
an attempt to bring under his control the Upper Brahmaputra 
valley. The details of the campaign are not knoum, but it seems that 
the Ahom king of diat region proceeded towards Hajo in 1529 and 
built a base at Narayanpur, north of the river, two years after the 
ineident; but he was defeated in a naval engagement at Temani 
(Trimohani), and retreated to Kamrup. Their victory encouraged the 
Ahoms, who built two more strongholds at Sala and Singiri, opposite 
Hajo. The Bengali forces later made an attempt upon Singiri but were 
badly defeated. In the meantime Nusrat died. 

Later attempts were again frustrated due to the superior naval 
forces of the Alioms. Shortly after that Biswa Singh fouiided the 
Kuch dynasty, appropriating much of the Muslim territory in Kam- 
rup, but also at the cost of the Aliom kingdom. 

During his reign Nusrat Shah kept the kingdom intact. He, how- 
ever, could not face Babur, who weakened Nusrat’s hold on the 
trans-Gandak region. Like his father he was a liberal monarch. A 
Bengali version of the- Mahahharafa was made at his instance.SS 

ALAUDDIN FIRUZ (1532-33) 

Nusrat Shah was not destined to be succeeded by a u'orthy ruler. 
The heir-apparent, Abdul Badr (Mahmud), Nusrat’s i^Dunger brother, 
was eliminated by Makhdum, the governor of north Bihar. He raised 
to the throne his son, with the title of Alauddin Firuz, but he was 
assassinated after a few months by Abdul Badr. 8-3 

GHIYASUDDIN M A H U D (1533-38) 

After the assassination of his nephew, Abdul Badr ascended the 
throne \vith the title of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud. lie was a weak ruler 
and lacked both tact and courage. He failed to strike at the Miighnls 

82 Ibid., 152-59. 

83 Ibid., 159. 
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when they were engaged in Gujarat Another blunder committed by 
him was that he not only lost the friendship of a possible ally, Sher 
Klian, but made him a bitter enemy by joining hands with the Lohanis 
of Patna. In 1533 Sher Khan defeated and killed Qutb Khan, who was 
sent by Mahmud to conquer Bihar. As Makhdum was an enemy of 
Mahmud, Sher Klian won him over to his side and utilized his resour- 
ces and wealth (even after his death) in his conflict with Malimud's 
army and continued to expand his power. In a decisive battle at 
Surajgarh, Sher Khan defeated the Bengalis in 1534. 

When Sher Khan found Humayun engaged in Gujarat, he decided 
upon a bold and decisive policy towards Mahmud and marched 
towards his capital in 1536. Mahmud strongly defended the Tah'a- 
garhi Pass with the help of the Portuguese. Sher Klian left his son, 
Jalal Khan, with a detachment to hold the Bengalis at the Pass, 
while he himself passed Uirough Jharkhand and appeared 
suddenly before Gaur. Mahmud was so upset tliat he imme- 
diately made a truce with Sher Klian by promising to pay him 
an indemnity of thirteen lakhs of gold coins. Sher Khan withdrew for 
the time being but he had made up his mind to overthrow the enemy. 
Having consolidated his position at the Taliagarhi Pass, Sher Khan 
marched on Gaur in 1537 on the pretext of the non-pajment of the 
indemnity by Mahmud. The capture of Gaur was, however, delayed 
as Humayun, realizing the dangers of the rising power of Sher Khan, 
hurried to check him. But the Mughal emperor, instead of marching 
direct to Gaur, opened a front at Chunar. Sher Khan left his son, Jalal 
Klian, and his powerful general, Kliwas Khan, to push on the siege of 
Gaur and himself rushed to save Chunar. .Tlic siege of Chunar drag- 
ged on, while the siege of Gaur was pressed hard and it finally fell in 
1538. Mahmud fled to north Bihar and sought the help of Humayun. 
Before Humayun could conclude a treaty with Sher Khan, the enioy 
of Mahmud had changed Humaymns mind and he decided to march 
on Gaur. He reached the city to find It empty of its treasures, which 
had been taken away by the Afghans when they evacuated the city. 
Humayun was not destined to Wld Bcnga\ and was badly defeated by 
Sher Khan in the subsequent fateful engagements. Tho whole king- 
dom of Bengal no\v lay at the feet of Sher Khan — the future Sher 
Shah. Its former ruler Mahmud disappeared from the scene. ^VllCll 
he was marching with Humayain to Gaur, he heard that his two sons 
had been executed by the Afghans at Gaur. He could not sur\ive the 
shock and died soon after.84 


84 lUd., 159-65. 
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I. GLOSSARY 


Aftabgir — a parasol. 

Ahlul Urn — men of knowledge; educated men. 

A’in — state laws as distinguished from the laws of the shari‘at. 

Akhurhek — nlaster of the horse. 

Alai tanka — the tanka (silver or gold coin) of Alauddin Khalji. 

Alamatha-i Sultani — insignia of royaltj-. 

Alp Khan — a title meaning the first or the senior khan. 

Amils — ^revenue officers. 

Amir — commander; the third highest official grade (of the Delhi sultanat). 

Amir-i dad — officer-iri-charge of justice; the public prosecutor. 

Amir-i akhur — amir or officer commanding the horse. 

Amu-i hajib — ofEcer-in-charge of the royal court; also called barbek in Turkish. 
Amir-i koh — olEcer-in-charge of agriculture. 

Amir-i s/i/kar— officer-in-charge of the royal hunt. 

Amir-i farab— officer-in-charge of royal amusements. 

Amirul Mitminin — Commander of the Faithful; the Caliph. 

Andas — closest friends (among the Mongols). 

Ansars — ^literally helpers; applied to the Muslims of Medina who helped the Arabian 
Prophet. 

Aqida — ^faith; belief. 

Ariz — oflicer-in-charge of the muster, equipment of the soldiers and their horses. 

Ark — inner castle. 

Arz-i mamalik — minister in charge of the army of the whole country. 

AsaJib — rules of state law. 

AzJidaha — dragon. 

Baciia-bazi — children's games. 

Badguman — suspicious. 

Badnami — ^bad reputation. 

Baghban — gardener. 

Bahadurs — ^brave persons. 

Bahar-i Hind — a kind of Indian silk cloth. 

Bohri tea- kohi — relating to the sea and tlic hills. 

Bai'at — allegiance. 

Balahar — the lowest grade of tlie agricultural peasant. 

Bandagan-i Turk Chihalgani — the forty families of Turkish slave-officers ulio governed 
the Delhi sultanat (between the reigns of Illulniish and Balban). 

Band-i zar — chain or hand of gold. 
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Baudiyan-l Tazik—iaidgn. but non-Turkish, officers or slaves. 

Daujara — a com merchant. 

Baqqals — grocers. 

Bar — public royal court. 

Uufbclc— officer-in-charge of the royal court; also called amlr4 hujib in I’eisian. 

Bargali — court. 

Barit/ — intelligence officer appointed by the state to collect information. 

Bari(/-{ mamahk — head of the state intelligence service. 

Banths — ambassadors or agents. 

Batiard’i khurasan~!i high quality cloth brought from or attributed to Khurasan. 
Bazzaz — cloth-dealer. 

Bhai — brother. 

Bhand — a profession! joker. 

Bhang — an Indian intoxicant herb. 

Bek — an officer of high grade. 

Uiradanes — clans; families belonging to the same group. 

/iirat/ar-tcar— arranged according to clans or related families. 

Biran;— bronze. 

Bira — wells. 

Bisuo — a small Indian unit of laud measurement 

CAnAWAss-~group of merchants travelling together (also Karwu-anj). 

C/iadofs— sheets. 

Clmppa — a very small piece of land. 

CViaral— .meadow. 

Chair — royal umbrella. 

C7>aud/iar/j— a class of village headmen. 

Chaugan — medieval polo. 

C/iau/— desert; steppe. 

Chatil-l /u/a//— .the desert through which Jalatuddiii Mankbanii marched Irum the Indus 
towards Delhi. 

Chatilrtii Suhhanl — name of a platform or raised ground in mcih'eval Delhi. 

Chutigi-l ghalla — tax on grain. 

C/ii((— cuntammali'on (taken in a religious sense). 

Dabib — secretary. 

Dahir-i mamalik — chief secretary for the whole kingdom. 

Dadbck— officer of justice. 

Dadbekl — lax taken for officers of justice. 

Dadbek’i hazrat — officer of justice for Delhi (ie. hazrat). 

Dagh — mark of branding. 

Da'i — petitioner. 

Dairo— circles. 

D(j//a/s— brokers. 

Dah — buckets, 

DaIaiI-{ bazarha — brokers of the markets, 

Damdimam ! — an educated man; a man of wisdom 
Dargah — the court; mausoleum of a saint. 

Darogha~a minor officer in charge of a local office. 

Darul Acfl — the market of Delhi for cloth and other commodities: literally, ‘pfacc of 
justice. 
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Ourul kufr — land of non-Muslims or Kafirs. 

Darul Mulk — capital. 

Darns Si/rur— title of Burlianpur; literally, city of delights. 

Dasht — steppe. 

Dastar — tiurban. 

Dastarband — ulama (who wore turbans). 

Dastarcha — handkerchief. 

Daulat-khana — the palace of Sultan Iltutmish. 

Dawatdar — ^keeper of the ink-pot. 

Dhammaras — ^landlords; zamindars. 

Dhawas — ^runners. 

Dbol — Drum. 

Dins — recognised religions. 

Dinars — Roman silver coins. 

Dirbam kharidgan — ^low-priced slaves. 

Dirhams — Roman copper coins. 

Diican — ofiBce; the central secretarial. 

Diwan-i Arz — office of the ministry of war. 

Diwan-i insha — office of the chief secretary. 

Diwan-i riyasat — office of the minister of trade and commerce. 

Diwan-i wizarat — office of the wazir. 

Diwanul mustaJdtrai — office for collecting taxes, 

Doab — ^land between the Jumna and the Ganges. 

Dola — litter. 

Di/ago — well-wisher. 

Dupatla — sheet wlrich women wear to cover their head and shoukler. 
Durbar — royal court. 

Durbash — ^baton. 

Durwesh — a mystic; a beggar 
Du-shakhas — ^pillory. 

Duzdi — theft. 

Fauman— ^ a royal order. 

Farman-deh — ^person giving orders. 

Fanuan-rawa — persons commanding. 

Farrash — a menial servant; literally one who looks after carpets etc. 

Farrash khana — a house for keeping carpets. 

Farsakh — a measure of distance, about 18,000 feet. 

Farsang — a measure of distance, about 12,000 cubits. 

Faih nama — letter or message of victory. 

Faliha — ^prayer; victory; the first seven sentences of the Quran. 

Fattca — a legal decision; a decision according to the sliurt at or religious l.iw. 
Faujdar — commander of an army unit. 

Fawazil — Money left after paying the expenses of the adnrini.stralion. 

Fida'i — person devoted absolutely to any cause; air Isma'ili. 

Firu-khana — ^groimd floor, possibly a cellar. 

G.vnnt — the royal mat nr, cushion of ITindtr princes. 

Galim — blanket. 

Gargajes — a structure consfnrcted for capturing forts. 

Gaz — yard. 
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Cazz’i Sikandari — the yard of Sultan Sdcuidar Lodi. 
Gharhi — a measure of time equal to 20 minutes. 
Ghulam — slave. 

Cosfand — ^lamb. 

Gowmath — cow-pen. 

Guftar — discourse: discussion. 

Gul faroshl — selling flowers. 

Gumashta — agent: representative. 


Hadises — acts or words of the Arabian Propbrt. 

Ilaftkurd — seven cycles (of beaven). 

llaj — the Muslim annual pilgrimage to Mecca 

Ilai ih— chamberlain . 

ffa/jam— barber. 

Hakim — philosophers; physicians. 

Ifaq — truth, or the Absolute. 

Haqq-{ blradari — right of Idnship. 

Haqq-i Shurb — water-right; profits fiom canal irrigation. 

HoTam — ^prohibited. 

UatiT — silk. 

llaahr — Day of Judgement. 

I/atini— an Arabian chief reputed for his generosity. 

desire. ' 

Hidaya — a well-known book on Muslim religious law or shan'tit. 

Hfl/~agrecment, bond, oath, confederacy, 
f/ifico—a kind of sweetmeat. 

Hfluiaf^a Hindu cook uho sells sweets and cooled foods. 

I/lsur-^fort. 

HuducI— frontiers; limits; also Quranic punishments for crimes. 
f/uliJaiffi— officers; persons in command; the governing class. 

Hukm — rule; command; procedure; principle for levying land revenue or other tates 
Uukm-i barauard — principle of production cost. 

Hukm-i basil — assessment (of land revenue) according to produce. 

Hukm-i moM/Mi— assessment (of land revenue) according to measurement. 

Hukm-l mwvfiafiiJa — assessment (of land revenue) by inspection only. 

Ilanjis — boatmen (m Kashmir). 

Ibulvttan — the people of incest, an abusive term used by Sunni Muslims for the 
Isma'ili heretics. 

fJ-gj/i — place for the *Id prayers; an open space generally enclosed by a low wall. 
Idrar — salaries, pensions. 

Iftar — ^breaking of the Muslim fast by eating at sunset. 

Ihllkar — regrating, cornering. 

I/itwab— calculabng, computing, kecyring accounts. 

Ihtisabi — appertaining to accounts. 

Ihluira — inventions; new designs; something original. 

Ifm-i muhasiba tea /lindiisa— knowledge of accounts and figures. 

Imam — supreme commander, leader; also the person leading the congrtg.tlional Muslim 
prayers. 

Jmanvit — ^leadership. 

Iman — the correct faith. . 
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Inam — gift; reward. 

Iqta — a governorship; literally a piece of land. 

Iqtadar — governor, a person in whose charge an iqta has been placed. 

Iqta-i governorships held at the pleasure of the head of the state; short term 

governorship. 

Iqta-i tamlik — hereditary governorships. 

Iradas—a kind of small balista or engine for hurling stone missiles. 

Isliraf — persons of noble birth; the nobility. 

Ismailism — all groups of Shia Muslims (Isma'ilis) who believe that Ismail, son of Imam 
Ja'far Sadiq, was the true seventh Imam. 

Litidraj — miracles of a sinner. 

Istihsan — principle of public welfare. 

Istislah — reform; putting things right. 

Istisqa — drop.sy; asking for water; Muslim pra>ii lor rainfall. 

Istiqamat — stability. 

Istirza — seeking to please; desire for good will. 

Iijalat — guardianship. 

J-vcra — a piece of land assigned to a government officer by the state, 
fagir daran — ^persons holding jagtrs or assigned lands. 

Jahan-dar — possessor of the world; king; emperor. 

Jama’at Khana — a house of mystics. 

Jamdarkfiana — a wardrobe. 

Jastts — spy; secret agent. 

Jauhar — ^jewel or jem; also substance as distinguished from attributes. 

Jaushan — a coat of mail. 

Jawahir-i latrah — vile jetns. 

Jins — curious invisible persons referred to in the Quran, ■ 

Jitals — copper coins of the Delhi sultanat. 

Jizt/a — has two meanings (a) in the literature of the Delhi sultanat; any tax which is 
not khiraj or land tax; (b) in the shart at : a personal and yearly ta.x on non- 
Muslims. 

Jizya-i tambul — tax on betel-leaves. 

Jogis — a class of Hindu mendicants. 

Juz — part, portion; a quire of paper. 

K/Vhabi — appertaining to fried minced meat. 

Kachcha — of unbaked earth; opposed to pukka or !)aked earth. 

Kad-khuda — ^headman of a village. 

Kafir — ^non-Muslim (literally, one who is ungrateful to God). 

Kahars — palanquin-bearers; porters. 

Kaiwani — die planet Saturn; a bow. 

Kalima — the Muslim oath of affirmation : 'There is no god but Allah and Muhammad 
in His Messenger.' 

Kaman-i ra'd — literally, a bow of ligVitning or thunder; probably an early name for 
cannon using gimpowder. 

Kang — pillory. 

Kanizak-i kinari — slave-girls who were purchased to be used as concubines. 

Kardaran — officers; persons in charge of some work. 

Karkhanas — royal factories or enterprises divided into two lands — ratbi, for looking 
after animals and ghair-ratbi for producing commodities required by the state 
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Karhim — workers; officers. 

Kflr-J Jaiilat — affairs of state. 

Karoht — an Indian measure of length, equal to about two mites. 

Khali — horsemen; a tribe. 

K3ioihba.thi — belonging to the same tube or group of horsemen. 

Khalifa — Caliph; Commander of the Faithful. 

KhalL^n — land controlled directly by (lie ling ami not assigned to any ramindar or 
officer. 

Khalq—the people in general, mankind as a whole. 

k'/mn— fa) among the Mongols and Turks, the highest independent nder; (b) in llie 
Delhi sultanat, the highest group of officers of the state. 

Khanate — territory governed by a khan. 

Khanqah ^ — a house of mystics but more commodious than the jamn'at-khana 
Kharlf — the winter crop in India. 

KharltahAir — treasurer. 

Kb<ili/>— persons delivering a religious sermon. 

KimtHns — ladies. 

— imaginary. 

Khazana — treasury. 

KliiJmnti — service due. 

K/iirot — robe of honour. 

caliphate; commandetshlp of the faithful. 

— land revenue; also tribute paid In a siilwrdinate ruler. 

K/iittd— territory: a piece of land. 

K/iummaf— tavern-keeper. 

Kbuni— shedder of blood. 

K’/iashnudi— to'ing to wdn approval or good will. 

Khutha — seiRton. 

Khidr— class of village headmen. 

K/iuo-^silk. 

Kfiicaja — ^lord, merchant, a person of distinction. 

Khwaja-tdih — a comrade; fellow-officer. 

Kirpii^— line linen, 

Koiipoya7» — foot of the hills. 

Kol.aUa.\han — foster-brothers. 

KotJa — a residential fort, 

Kntiial — officer in charge of a city or a fort. 

KntiLall — appertaining to the kotwal’s office. 

Kufr — ungrateful to Cod; disbelief. 

Ktigar — persons ungrateful to God; non-Muslims. 

Knfith — hat; referrfng ftr the fact that bats were worn by Tiirls. 

Kulahdar ^ — wearers of hats; Turks; high officers, 
kmlialc— a residential fort. 

Kuza tea khM pazi — (taxes on) baking the earth or earthen vessels. 

KJiicaJa-sera — eunuchs employed in lioriseholds. 

L.SKU BAKKsn — a giver of lakhs (a lakh ==100,000). 

Langnr hJiana—a house providing free food. 

Lcshtof-gflli— army camp. 

Lashkari—a soldier. 
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Madad-i AtA ASH — grant of land or pension to religious or deserving persons. 
Madrassa — an educational institution. 

Mafruz — untaxed land. 

Maghrahis — catapult; ballista; a medieval machine for shooting rounded stones. 
Mahadeva nagiri — a variety of medieval cloth. 

^ifahajans — bankers. 

Mahi faroshi — selling of fish. 

Mahi-inaratib — the fish banner of the Delhi snltanat. 

MaJtsul — gross income of a province or a state. 

Mahzar — an assembly of distinguished persons or scholars called to discuss any matter. 
lA/a/fllis — plural of majlis or meeting. 

Majlis-f khas — a meeting of the king and hLs high officers. 

Majlis-i khihcat — a confidential and secret meeting of the king and his high officers. 
Mojmuadar — an officer who keeps or checks accounts. 

Mfl? — money; revenue; land revenue. 

Mnlguzari — payment of land revenue or ta,x. 

Mali — gardener. 

Malik — owner; proprietor; in the Delhi sultanat it meant the second highest grade of 
officers, lower than khans but higher than amirs. 

Malika-i Jahan — literally, queen of the world; title given to the chief queen of the 
sultan. 

Malik naib — regent of the kingdom; an officer, authorised to act on behalf of the king. 
Malik Kabir — literally, the great malik; maliks were the second highest grade of officers 
of the kingdom. 

Malikiit-Tujjar — literally, chief of the merchants; a title given to one of the highest 
officers of the state. 

M ameluks — slave-officers. 

Mandakat — kingdom, state, empire. 

Mandah — grain market. 

Manshur — a royal order or command. 

Marasim-l khidmati — customary tributes or pre,sents. 

Mas’ala — a problem; a difficult question. 

Mash — pulse. 

Masjid — mosque; a Muslim house of prayer. 

^fasnad — a large round pillow in front of which officers used to sit. 

Masnad-i hukumat — literally the pillow of the government; official authority. 

Masnavi — a variety of Persian verse distinguished by its continuity. 

Maulazada— son of a freed man. 

Mawali — sons of freed man. 

Mawas — a fortified village. 

Mawazi — villages (capital of mauza or village). 

Mehtas — a Hindi term for officers, whose status varied in different parts of India. 
Mewa — dry fruits. 

Mihiar — leader; senior man; governor. 

Mlecchas — Hindus below the four well-known castes; chondalas; now known as 
schediiled castes and scheduled tribes. 

Millnt — a religious community. 

^tilk — ^property; but in the middle ages it meant land assigned or granted by the 
stale. - 

kfifuber — the pulpit of a hfuslirn mosque consisting of three or niore stairs. 
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A/is — copperj bronze; any alloy of copper. 

A/isfl/ — order; state comniand. 

Misqd — the weight of a dram and three-sevenths. 

Al»;win — ^balance; a pair of scales. 

Mizan-i chan— balance of iron. 

Mohalla — a section or part of a town; quarter of a city. 

Mohannad — a sword of Indian steel. 

Mohlta — salvation. 

Mu'aJlim-i awual — literally, the first teacher; Aristotle. 

Mubligfil moi ua Vndmat — total of mnnev and goods requited by service. 

.l/ii/rif/art — individuals. 

A/nha;if!— emigrants; persons wlio migrated from Mecca to Medina with the Prophet. 
^^u}tassi}an — persons collecting taxes and tnliute. 

Muliassib — taxes collected. 

Muhrdar — keeper of the seal or muhr. 

.1/u/itanb — an officer appointed to maintain law and order in a municipality. 

Mulhtd — pagan, heretic, unbeliever. 

MuUaki — persons claiming to be the religious leaders of the Musalmans. 

Mulukut tawaif — tribal kingships; a disorderly administration. 

.l/«na/E< 7 i— one who practises religious dissimulation or h>'pocrisy; applied to a special 
group of hypocrites in Mecca diuing the Prophet’s time. 

A/unesara — a religious disputation. 

A/undt — grain market. 

Munhlt-^dieeTS enforcing orders concerning things forbidden. 

Munfoniq — a catapult or medieval machine for shwling stone missiles. 

.Ifuijam— place; the station (or position) of a Muslim mystic. 

Mtiqaddcm — village headman, literally the first or senior man. 

A/iu/ta— governor; per$on-in<harge of an fqta nr a medieval province. 

fully equippcsl horseman. 

MuMtewch—Ahe moral code of the pagan Arabs. 

.Ve/sadarct— fines; monetary punishments. 

Vushri/— officcr-in-charge of keeping accounts. 

Muihrif-i flumoW— accountant for aJI provinces, 

.A/m/iri/-i mamlakat — accountant for the w1m>?c kingdom 
A/urfjg/iil — employed in state service. 

Mutasanif — whatever is in ones power or possession (Slcingass). 

Miiftatrfi-i mamalik — auditor for the whole kingdom. 

N’abat — plant, herb, vegetable. 

KaJA — Prophet. 

Nudda/I— carding. 

Nadim — courtier; a person whose duty is to keep the ling well pleased but who I» 
not in charge of any administrative work. 

.Yc/j-i giro— an intuitive or overpowering mind. 

Yfli — a teed; a reed-pipe. 

Yflfb — deputy, assistant, agent, rei^esenUtive. 

YoiH Arz — ^minister of war; or the deputy of the minister of war. 

Yaib-i torbcl— deputy of the batbek (ofl^wr-in-charge of the royal court). 

Yflib-f ghibat — regent authorised to act for the king during his aljscncc only. 

Yaib-i JasJikar — ling's deputy for the army. 
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Naib-i mamlakat — Regent or the king's representative for the whole kingdom, who 
is authorised to act on behalf of the king. 

Naib-i mulk — ^regent of the kingdom. 

Naib-i vakildar— deputy of the vakildar or officer placing judicial matters before the 
king. 

Naib-i wazir — deputy of the wazir. 

Naik — A Hindi term indicating various groups in various parts of India; an army 
general; also a merchant. 

Nakhud-i biryan — baked gram. 

Na'lbaha — cost of an army of invasion or occupation; literally, the price of a horse-shoe. 
Namaz-i digar— the second or afternoon Muslim prayer. 

Nan— bread. 

Naphtha — Greek fire. 

Naphtha-i sitjah — ^black naphtha, probably an early name for gunpowder. 

Naqib — chamberlain. 

Naqiis — a wooden gong used by Christians in Muslim countries instead of church-bells 
Nargah — surrounding of hunted animals by beaters. 

Naubat — beating of the drum before the residence of the king and high officers. 
Nawisandas — clerks. 

Nayabat wa khioajgt — deputy and controller. 

Naza — dispute, contention. 

Nazir — superintendent, inspector. 

Nil — indigo. 

Nirkh-i bar-award — ^principle of production-cost. 

Noyam — a Mongol title meaning a chief or high officer. 

Nubuwat — ^prophethood. 

Paghee — turban. 

Vahilwans — wrestlers. 

Palbos — kissing the feet, 

Paiks — ^footmen. 

Pan — betel leaves. . .. 

Pasheb — an earthen mound built so high that it reaches the top of a besieged fort. 
Patiirs — ^ministers (in Orissa). 

Patwari — a low-grade officer who used to keep village land records. 

Pir — spiritual guide. 

Piyada — footman. 

Pucca — baked earth. 

Pundits — learned Hindus. . , 

Purdah — curtain; also the principle of the seclusion of women. 

Qaba — cloak. 

Qdba-wa dagla — cloak and an outer garment stuffed with cotton. 

Qadim — old, ancient. 

Qalandars — a class of Muslim mendicants, generally uneducated, who did not believe 
in private property and wandered about from place to place and lived by persistent 
begging. 

Qalbkarl — counterfeit coins. 

Qanats — enclosures. 

Qanun-i qadim — old law. 
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Qarauna*—A mixed Mongolian tribe, piobably Ihe descendants of Mongol fathers and 
Muslim mothers. 

Qarn — a generation, a century, a space of ten years or any multiple thereof up to 120. 
Qashas — towns. 

Qashqa — ^Hindu forehead mark. 

Qo-^dah — Persian verses in praise of some dignitary. 

Qasim — divider, distributor, just, equitable. 

Qasr — palace. 

QasT-i Firuzah — the Turquoise Palace. 

QasT-i Sabz — the Green Palace. 

Qasr-t Safed — the While Palace of Sultan Iltutmish; it probably consisted of two 
palaces, the Turquoise Palace and the Green Palace. 

Qassabl — taxes on butchers. 

Qaumdars — leaders who had a tribe or qatim following them. 

Qazl — a Muslim judge. 

Qazl’i lashkar — the qazi or judge for the army. 

Qazi-t mamalik — the qazl or judge for the whole country. 

Qazi-iil qazsat — the qazi of qazis; the chief qari. 

Qlamat — Day of Judgement. 

Qile — fort. 

Qtmar Khana — a gambling house. 

guess, computation, estimate 
Qubhutul fsfcm^the Mome' or chief city of Islam. 

Ourha(*~neanie$s. 

QurQtal^n assembly of Mongol princes and high officers. 

Qtrtb— pole stars tbe axis. 

Qutn— plural of qazt; judges. 

nanBUi. At.AMn>-Lord of the Worlds. 

fhrbi'— >the winter crop in India, as opposed to the kharlf or rainy season crop. 
jRai — a Hindu chief, usually one having his own territory and army. 

Hal Bayan — the Ral of Rais; the title given by Alanddin IChalji to Rama Deva of 
Devagir. 

Ba'iyyat — subjects. 

Rn'iiyi/flt parwarl — looking after tbe welfare of the subjects. 

Bakah khana — a house for keepuig stirrups and probably the whole harness of horses 
Rnlats— genuflexions of the Muslim prayer. 

Band — a grade of Hindu chiefs; the ruler of Chitor had the title of rana. 

Jlnnif — wives of o rana nr a raja. 

Riuid — messenger, 

iyi('ihl—~pTOvid'ia^ food far kkh sod s/datah. 

Bntlhl Karkhanai — royal karlhanat or factories, which made provision for the feetling 
of men and animals. 

R<ncflt-i Afz — title given to Imadiil Molk, Balban's minister of war. 

Ray(2t-l a’ala — royal standards. 

Beivri — a kind of Indian sweet. 

Rlddah — literally, apostass" the war of Riddah Is the term applied to the revolt of the 
Arab tribes during the caliphate of Abii Rakr. 
n/gWnn — desert. 

Risman Feroshi — (tax on) the selling irf ropes or thread. 

Riib-f Mitskun — the fourth part the inhabited (globe). 
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Rughan—oH, butter, 

Rughan gari — ^manufacturing oil. 

Ru^wn-i chirag — oil for burning lamps. 

Rustal — a villager. 

Sabats — an earthen mound raised to the top of a besieged fort. 

Sabungari — manufacturing soap. 

Sadah — literally, one hundred; the term sadah amirs meant officers controlling territory 
containing about a hundred villages. 

Sadi — century. 

Sadaqah — charity. 

Sadr-i Johan — title of the central officer of the Delhi sultanat, who was in charge of 
religious and charitable endowments. 

Sahaba — companions of the Arabian Prophet. 

Sahas — ^merchants, bankers, money-lenders. 

Sahib-Qiran — Lord of the fortunate conjunction of stars; a title given to Amir Timur. 
Saiyyids — descendants of the Prophet. 

Salaam — ^the Muslim greeting: 'peace be on you'. 

Salah — weapons. 

Salahdars — weapon keepers. 

Sama — an audition party of the mystics. 

Samandar — the sea; also salamandar. 

Sflni — second. 

Sardawat-dar — ^head of the inkpot bearers. 

Sar-chatrdar — ^head of the keepers of the royal chair or canopy. 

Sargin — dung. 

Sar-jandar — head of the royal Irody-guard. 

Sar khail — a junior military officer. 

Sar-piirdah-dar — literally, head of the curtain keepers; it probably meant the highest 
officer in charge of the royal tents. 

Sarrafs — ^money-changers, bankers. 

Saudagar-i karwani — transport merchants of standing. 

Saudagar-i baxari — bazar merchants of standing. 

Saudagaran-i Mizani — ^merchants in charge of weights and measures. 

Sawaran-i muqatala — ^horsemen for fighting. 

Serai — inn. 

Sera-i Adi — name given to Alauddin Khalji’s market in Delhi for the sale of cloth and 
other specified commodities. 

Shab-natcis — writer at night. 

Shafaq-rang — colour of dawn or .sunset. 

Shahr — city. 

Shahs — ^Idngs. 

Shahzadas — sons of the king. 

Shaikhain — the first two Pious Caliphs, Abu Bakr and Umar I. 

Shaikh — in Arabic it means a chief or distinguished man; in the terminologj’ of hiuslim 
mysticism or iasawimif, it means a spiritual leader who has been authorised to 
enrol disciples by his pir or shaikh. 

Shashgani — a small silver coin equal to six {Hals or copper coins. 

Sharnshi — appertaining to Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish. 

Sharafat — ^nobility, 

Sharhal — sweet drinks. 
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SlvJfbatdtir — ^keeper of sweel drinks. 

Skarfai — Muslim religious law. 

Shifa khana — hospital. 

SJiikaj/at — complaints. 

SJuqdar — an officer-in-charge of an area of land rlescrihed as a ihiq. 

Shirk — ^belief that there are partners to G«l, 

ShlokiU — Sanskrit verses. 

S/i«/ina — ^head of the police, mayor, provost. 

S/iuliiiagi — appertaining to the police office. 

Shuhna-i windi — officer-in-charge of the groin market. 

Shuhna-l pil — ofBcer-in-charge of elephants. 

SfiuJur-gwrZxj— camel<al business; deception. 

Si/af— quality, attribute. 

Sikka — coin. 

Sildlahs — an order of Muslim mystics or tufa. 

Silahdar - — an armed man. 

Sipahiolar — commander of the troops. 

Sfi/i/um — the third day after the Muslim burial. 

Sondhar — ^loan. 

Suffa — ^platform. 

Sii/ir— mystica. 

S«//an— in the Quran It means a Divine sign, symbol or power; by the tenth century 
ft came to mean a Muslim niler practically Independent of the Abhasid caliphate. 
SuUanat — kingdom, state. 

Sullonl— slave of the Sultan, eitlker literally or metaphorically. 

Snnnal — traditions of the Muslim Prophet. 

Taba^sT— generations, race, 
robhoJcA— cook. 

Tadaruk-i Mdnavi — moral punishments. 
r<]/jMuh-^epentance, grief. 

Tohkimat-l mujaddid — new or rwvcl (royal) orders. 

Takbir — proclaiming the greatness of Co<I by saying Allah is gn-at. 

T(Jkhlgah-i Dauhlabtul — the Daulataixul capital. 

Takhlgah-l Delhi— the Delhi capital. 
roluJc — district. 

Tania— silver coin of the Delhi sultanat. 

Taqayija — dissimulation, pretence, hypocrisy. 

Taf-pjiar!yat — water-clock. 

Tadit-dar — basin-bearer. 

Tauhid — unity of God. 

Tniiqf — royal signet. 

Tazl — non-Turldsh; Persian or Arab; non-Indian and non-Turkish. 
ll-Tcl^iri } Cod; sp.ice; sky — the God of the Mongols; the Siiprem* Being, 
riialluras— Kshattriyas; Hindu chiefs. 

Thanm — stations; military or police stations. 

T/iugs— an Indian name for disguised robbers. 

Tila— Hindu forehead mark. 

Tlkndctr rah — Hindu chiefs ^vilb forehead marks. 
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Tola — an Indian weight of 2/z tnisqals. 

Top khana — artillery. 

Tiiman — a group of ten thousand soldiers. 

Uhdadaran-i D.vFA'riR — royal servants in charge of offices. 

Ulama — ^Muslims of religious learning; plural of alim. 

Ulul amr-^person in command. 

Uluses — tribes; groups with the same eponymous ancestor. 

Umara — ^plural of amir; amir means ruler or commander; in the Dellii sultanat the omirs 
were the third grade of officers, coming after khans and maliks. 

Ummal — ^revenue or finance officers. 

Urf — ^known as, alias. 

Urt — group of Turkish or Mongolian tents. 

Usar — barren land. 

Ushr — one-tenth. 

Vaxtl — agent, deputy, pleader. 

Vakildar — deputy of the king at the court, probably for judicial matters. 

Varna — colour, caste. 

Vihar — a Buddhist monastery. 

Wafd — deputation. > 

Wajh — ^money, salary. 

Wajhdar — a salaried officer. 

Walatjal — foreign land, country, territory. 

Walt — governor. 

Wali-ahad — heir-presumptive. 

Waqf — endo^vment. 

Wazir-i mutlaq — ^wazir with full powers, who could administer' without interference by 
the king. 

Wisaq — confederation, pledge. 

Wisaq-bashi — ^person entering into an agreement or making a pledge. 

Yak rai — having one opinion. 

Yak wujud — acting as a single body. 

Yarli^i — a royal mandate. 

Yurt — (or urt), a group of Turkish or Mongolian tents. 

ZABri'A — a secular rule or law made by the state. 

Zaib-i jama — looking handsome in clothes. 

Zakat — a prescribed Muslim charity of 2ii per cent on income, including income 
possible from . unused capital. 

Zamindaran-i buzurg — the great land-owners; this term is applied to the great Hindu 
chiefs and tries to negate the idea that they had a state within the Delhi sultanat 
Zamindari — ^privately owned and hereditary land. 

Zarb — a blow, minting. 

Zar kharida — cash purchased (slave). 

Zawabits — state laws. 

Zilidlah fil ‘arz — shadow of God on earth; a title given to Muslim kings. 

ZimmaJi — condition of being a protected non-Mu.slim. 

Zimmis — ^protected non-Muslims. 

Zt/hr — afternoon. 



n. BASIC MATERIAt 


OtJv earlu primary sources are 
mentioned here in alphabetical order. 


THE DELHI SULTANAT 


A. EARLY SOURCES 

Adabul Ilarb uw’j/i Shu/a'at, Fakhr-i Mudjbbir. ^^s British Mustuni (AJd. 1033), 
edited by Ahmad SuhaOi, Tehran, 1346. 

This work, dedicated to Iltutmish, deals with the art of warfare iltiring the medieval 
period but the introductory chapters arc devoted to the e'sential ijuahfications and 
characteristics of the king and his duty to select At oAicers of the state. 

Adabul i[uluk u?<2 Kifayatul Mufuk, FaiJ>r*f Mmfabhir, Ms. fn I.O. (I.O. 647j. Another 
condensed and rearranged version of the above. 

A/srtnnd Shnlion, Muhammad Kabir b. Shaikh fsmail, Ms. Hriiish Museum (Add, 21409}. 

It gives 140 interesting anecdotes and stories regarding the Afghan (Ludl and Sur) 
sultana of Delhi. The autlwr was the son of a daughter of Shaikh IChalihtllah llaqrjani, 
an Afghan aaint of najglr, who died in the Punjab In Akbar's time. 

A/o’lbuf maqdur fi akhbar-l Timur, Shaikh Shihahudihn Ahmad I>. Shamsuddin b. 
Abdullah Hanafi alias Ibn Arab Sbab, edited by Golius (Leyden). Abo by AhmaJ 
b. Muhammad Assari, Calcutta 1618. Translated into English liy J. H. Sanders as 
Tamerlane or Timur, the Great Amir, London. 1038. 

This is the most important aoU-TinouTid work in Arabic. Ibn Arab Shah expresses 
the opinions of his educated contemporaries aliuul Timur. 

Babur ffamah, Babur, Turki teat edited by N. llminski. 1857} Facsimile of Hyderabad 
Codex edited by A. S. Beveridge, 1905. Persian version by Mirza Abdur Jlahim Klian 
Khanan, Bombay a.il 1308. English translations: (i) J. Lejden and ^V. Crskine from 
Abdur Rahim’s Persian venion, 1826- Revised by Sir L. King, 1921; (ii) A. S. Beveridge 
from Hyderabad Codex, 1921, 

An autobiographical account of Babur; gives details about the political and cultural 
conditions prevailbig in Hindustan at the beginning of the leih century. 

Doiturul Albab fi limit Hlsab, Haji Abdul Hamid Muharrir Ghaznavi, Ms. in Rampur 
Library. 

Abdul Hamid Muharrir completed this work in 760/1358 in order to instruct his 
son in the science of mathematics and the maintenance of revenue records and dedicated 
ii to ths mentor}’ of ShaScb Nizamaddin Aaliya. It contains invalaahle information on 
the revenue administration of the snltanat period, arul gives d< tails almiit the various 
registers maintained in the revenue department, qiialiAcatinns and fimctiom of officers 
connected with the ministry of reveinie and explains revenue terms. The English 
translation of Part I, Prof. S. A, Rashid, Afedieuif India Quarlerhj, I, 3-4. 
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Dawal Rani Khizr Kltaui, Amir Khusrau, edited by Rashid Ahmad Salim, Aligarh, 1917. 

In this rmsnavi Amir Khusrau gives the stor>' of the love adventures of KTiitt KTinn 
with Dawal Rani. It contains also a short account of the military exploits of Alauddin 
Klialji and his predecessors. 

Diwan-i Amir Khusrau, Amir Khusrau, (i) Published by Mauivi Syed Yasin Ali, Delhi; 
(ii) Published by Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, A.H. 1288. 

Contains some qasiduhs of great historical value. 

Diwan-i Badr-i Cliach, Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

Contains some very interesting qasiduhs in praise of Muhammad bin Tughluq and 
is helpful in constructing the chronology of some important events of his reign. 
According to Badauni (Muntakhabut Tawarikh I, 241), Badr had composed a Shah 
Narnah for the Sultan which comprised 30,000 couplets. 

Diwan-i Hasan Dehlaoi, Amir Hasan Ala-i Sijzi, edited by Masud Ali Mahvi, Ibrahimiab 
Machine Press, Hyderabad, a.h. 1352. 

Amir Hasan Sijzi, a disciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, was a friend and 
companion of Amir Khusrau. He went to Daulatabad during the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and died there in circa 737/1337. His diwan contains some interesting 
qasiduhs in praise of Alauddin Khalji. 

Diwan-i Jamaluddin Hansvi, Shaikh Jamaluddin Hansvi, Chashma-i Faiz Press, Delhi 
A.D. 1889. • 

Shaikh Jamaluddin of Hansi was a senior disciple of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shakar, 
His elegy on the death of lltutmish is of great historical value. 

al-Durar al-Kaminah, Ibn Hajar Asqalani, Dairatul Ma’arif, Hyderabad, a.h. 1348. 

This is a biographical dictionar>' compiled in Arabic by a distinguished Arab 
scholar. His account of Muhammad bin Tughluq gives some valuable pieces of 
information, e.g. his reference to an operation in the spine of the Sultan which made 
him impotent (Vol. Ill, 460). 

al-Farq bain al-Firaq, Abu Majisur Abdul Qahir Baghdadi, te.xt edited by Muhammad 
Badr, Cairo, a.h. 1323; English translation by A. S. Halkin, Moslem Schisms and Sects, 
Tel Aviv, 1935. 

It gives an account of the Karraini sect to which Sultan Sliihabuddin Ghuri be- 
longed in Iris early years and helps us in understanding the intellectual climate of 
Ghur in the 12th century. 

Fatawa-i Jahandari, Ziyauddin Barani, Ms. in India Office Libraiy; English translation 
with Introduction and notes by Prof. M. Habib and (Mrs.) Dr. Afsar Klian, The 
Volitical Theory of the Delhi Sultanate, Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 

This is really the continuation of the authors famous Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. It 
strives to put into the form of a coherent system of political philosophy the basic ideas 
which Barani had already e.\pressed in his earlier works. It deals with such topics 
as the ‘Safety of the King’, ‘Justice’, ‘Army’, ‘Intelligence Officers’, ‘Price Control’, etc. 
It interprets both religion and politics in terms of aristocratic privileges. 

Fawdid-i Fin.-z Shahi, Sharaf Muhammad Atai, Ms. Asiatic Society of Bengal (Xo. 
1069). 

This work, dedicated to Fimz Shah, gives iiilcresliiig information concerning the 
folklore and the life of Musahnans in medieval India. It is divided into 11.3 Labs and 
numerous fasls. 
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Fatj;a’idul Fuad, convenations of Shaikh Ntzamtiddm Auliya, compiled by Amir Hasan 
Ala Sijii, (i) Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, aji . ISOS, (it) edited by M. Latif Malik, 
Lahore, 19M. 

This coUection of the conversations of Shaikh Nizamuddm Auliya from ISCTT to 
1322 gives us a glimpse into the khatu/ah-ldi. of mt'dieval India from the time of 
Alauddin Khalji to the days of Ghiyasuddin Tughlutj, It docs not refer by name to 
any Indian ruler except Ihulaisb and Balbao. 

FutuhatH Flruz Shahi, Finiz Shah TugUuq. 

(i) Published by Syed Mir Hasan, Rizvi Press, Dellu a.ii. 1302, 

(ii) Edited by N. B. Roy. MSB, VIT, IWl, 

(iii) Edited with English translation and notes by S A Rashid and M. A. Makh- 
doomi, Aligarh; 

(iv) Edited with Urdu translation and notes by M A Chaghtai, I’ocna, 1911. 
Originally inscribed on a dome of the Friday mosque of Finizabad, it is addressed 

to a Sunni Muslim congregation and as such contains only a partial exposition of the 
policies and attitudes of Firuz Shah. 

Futulwtu Solatin, Isaml. 

(i) Edited by Agha Mahdl liusam, Agra 193S, 

(iJ) Edited by M. Usha, Madras lOlft. 

A versified account of the rulers of India from the Cliaznavids to the BahmaniJs, 
dedicated to Alauddin Bahman Shah. Its detlitation determines its character and 
complexion. The author paints Ntuhammad bin Tughluij in lurid colours and cxtuls 
the achievements of the Dahmanlds. The autlior l>elongcd to a family which had a 
long record of association with the sultans of Delhi, particularly the lUiarites. Tins 
is the only available work which gives an account of the clusing >cars of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud's reign. 

Ghungatul ilanffah, anonymous, Ms. India Office Libruiy (.Vo. 2,W9). 

A treatise on music compiled during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq. 

Churrntui Kcmal, Amir Khusrau, 

(i) Ms., India Office Nos. 1180, 1187, IIS'), 1190, 1102; British Museum Add. 

21104: 

(ii) Dibaeha, edited by Saiyyid Tasin All. Matba-i Qaisariya, Delhi. 

Khusrau collected this ditcan in 693/1293. It contains mure than 90 tfniidahs, 
9 masnavls, besides numerous quatrains. The panegyrics are addressed to Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya, Jalaluddin Khafp'. Arkali Khan, Alauddin Khaiji, Almas Beg and 
others. A long versified letter written to his friend Tajuddin Zabid in B70/1277 from 
Avvadh throws light on the cultural life in Delhi during this period. 
llosht Bihkht, Amir Khusrau, text edited by Maulana Sulaiman Ashraf, Aligath 1918. 

One of the khamsaJi of Amir Khusrau; Ihc other four being Matla'ul Anuar (edited 
by Muqtada Khan Sherwani, Aligarh, ah . 1326), Shirin u.a Kliuifau (editcil by Ali 
Ahmad Khan Asir, Aligarh, 1927), A’ina-I Sffainrf«rl (edited b> Said Ahmad Faruqi, 
.Migaih, 1917) and Ma/nim tea Luifa (edited b> llaliilmr Rahman Khan Sherwani;. 
Qasidahi dealing with Alauddin Khalji are of considerable hbtorical value, 
rjos-i Klnuravi, Ami r Khusrau, Lucknow, 1876 (3 Volumes). 

A coUection of letters, doCTiments, falh nn»M«. petitions, etc. draft* d bv Amu 
Khusrau. Some of the documents, e.g the Path Santa of Lnkbn.iiili, are of grc.at his- 
torical imiwrtance. Invaluable for a study erf the cultural and intellectual trends of the 
.period. 
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Inslm-i Mahru, Ainul Mulk Mahru, edited by Prof. S. A. Rashid. Aligarh; another 
impression from Lahore 1965. 

A collection of 133 private letters and official documents drafted by Ainul Mulk 
Mahru, a veritable source of information for the administrative and cultural history 
of the Tughluq period. 

Jamiut Tawarikli, Rasliiduddin Fazlullah, edited by E. Blochet, London-Leyden 1911. 

Its fir^t volume contains an account of the different Turkish and Mongol tribes and 
the history’ of Chengiz and his successors down to Ghazan Khan. The second volume 
gives an accoimt of the Ghaznavids and contains a section on Indians in general and 
Sakyamuni (Buddha) and his religion in particular. Portion dealing with India, published 
by Karl Jahn in facsimile as Rashid al-Dins History of India, Mouton & Co., 1965. 

]awama‘tjl Kalim, conversations of Saiyyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz of Gulbarga, com- 
piled by' Saiy’yid Muhammad Akbar Husaini, Intizami Press, Kanpur, published by M. 
Hamid Siddiqi from Hyderabad in 19-37. 

It contains discourses of the saint during the years 1399 and 1400 and gives some 
pieces of information which arc of great value from the point of view of political and 
cultural history of the period. 

Jaivamiul Hikaijat wa Lawanuttr Riwayat, Sadiduddin Muhammad Awfi, Ms. British 
Musemn (Add. 16862; or 136); Introduction to above by Mohd. Nizamuddin, London 
1929. 

Gontains some anecdotes which tluow light on the cultural atmosphere of the early 
Turkish period. 

Khairul Majalis, conversations of Shaikli Nasiruddin Chiragh Dehlavi, compiled by Hamid 
Qalandar, edited by K. A. Nizami, Aligarh. 

Supplies interesting detaik about the market control of Alauddin Khalji, general 
economic conditions during the Alai period and the impact of Mongol invasions on 
Delhi. 

Khaza’inul Futuh, Amir Khusrau, editions: 

(i) S. Moinul Haq, Aligarh 1927; 

(ii) M. Wahid Mirza, Calcutta 1953; 

English translation by Prof. M. Habib, The Campaigns of Alauddin Khalji, Madras 
1931. 

Khusrau’s account of the campaigns of Alauddin Khalji in the Deccan and the 
Mongol inroads is based on first hand k-nowledge and is c.’itremely valuable. 

Kilabul Hind, Abu Raihan Alberuni, 

(i) ■ Text edited by E. C. Sachau, London 1887; 

(ii) English translation by E. C. Sachau, Albcnnii’s India, London 1910. 

Gives valuable information about the life and conditions of the Inch'an people during 
the 11th century. 

Kitahul Milal wan Nihal, Muhammad b. Abdul Karim Shahrastani (ob. 1076/1153). Te.vt 
edited by Cureton, Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, 2 Volumes, London 
1842-46. 

Supplies interesting details about the beliefs and ideas of the Karrami sect to which 
the people of Ghur belonged. Tim section on India contains an account of the Buddhist 
doctrines also. 
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Lubabul Albab, Sadiduddin Midiammad Awfi, edited by E. G. Browne and Mirza 
Mubammad b. Abdul Wahbab Qazwini, Londoo 1903-5. 

This biography of Persian jMCts dedicated to Ainul Mulk Hussain al-Ashari, a 
^azir of Nasiruddin Qubacha, contains notices of some scholars and poets of the early 
Turkish period. 

Maktubat-i SJtaikh Sbarafuddin Yahya. 

Hiere are several collections of the letters of Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya of Maner: 

(1) Maktubat’i Biiht u,a Ilasht, addressed to Imam Kluzaffar; 

(2) Maktubat-l dti Sadt, collected by Zain Dadr Arabi in 769/1367; 

(3J Muktubat-i Sadi, written in 748/1347 to a disciple, Qazi Shamsuddm. 

These letters throw h'ght on the religious and cultural conditions during the Tughluq 
period and are helphil in understanding the policy of the Tughluq sultans with reference 
to religious sects and movements. 

Maklubat-i Saiijyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani, Ms. Aligarh University Library. 

Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir, who died in 808/1405, addressed letters to eminent religious 
and political figures of his period. Apart from being a valuable source of information 
for the religious history of the period, it contains interesting information aliout genealogi- 
cal mqutnes made during the reign of Balban. 

.Hamfiliul Abior fi mumalikil Amsar, Ibn Faziullah al-Umari, English translation of the 
chapter dealing with lodla, by O. Spies, Aligarh, 1943. 

An cncjclopaedic uork running into several volumes. It contains [nlerestitig infur* 
mation alxnit Muhammad bin Tughlu<| and the social and economic conditions prevailing 
in the country during his period. 

Moricful Anicar, Amir Khusrau, edited by Mu<|tada Khan Sberssani, Aligarh, Aic 1326. 

Contains a qasidah in praise of Abuddin lAalji. 
iUftahul Futuh, Amir Khusrau, text 

(i) Edited by Yasin Khan Niazi, Orietital Cdleg/a Magazine, May 1036-Ftb. 1937; 

(ii) Edited by S. A. Rashid, Aligarh. 

Contains an account of the campaigns of Jabluddin Khaiji. 

.A/uiionirnoJ bin Tughluq Fragment, Ms. in British Museum (Add. 25,785). 

Appended to a Ms. of Tabaqat-i Sasiri are four pages of some autobiographical 
account which according to Dr, A. Mahdi Husain is a fragment of the memoirs of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Both style and content contradict such an assumption (see, 
N'izami, Studies in Medieval Indian History and Culture, Kitab Mahal, Allahabad). 

Mukatibat-i Raihidi, Rashiduddin FazIuUab. test edited by K. B. Mohd. Shafi', Loudon 
1947. 

A collection of 53 despatches and letters addressed to different persons by 
Rashiduddin Faziullah. Letters No, 12, 29, 34. 43, 47, 52 deal with India and throw an 
interesting light on Abuddin Khaljfs r^btions with the llkhanids. For a critical study 
of the letters, sec Levy’s article in JRAS, 1946 (74-78). 

NiiiJVflt-oI Kamal, Amir Khusrau. 

Gintjins qasidaht in praise of Shaikh N'izamuddin Auliya, Mubarak Khalji, Chijas- 
iiddin Tughluq, Prince Ibrahim, etc. A poero addressed to Prince Jaiina khan. »k‘<- 
cribing the charms of Deogir, and an degy on the death of Mubarak Khalji are of 
historical importance. 
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Null Sipihr, Amir Khusrau, edited by M. Wahid Mirza, Islamic Research Association 
Series, No. 12, Calcutta-Madras, 1950. 

Contains an account of the campaigns and activities of Mubarak Shah Khalji. One 
of the sections dealing with India and her contribution to literature and culture is of 
special interest. 

Qir'anus Baduin, Amir Khusrau, editions: 

(i) Maulvi Qudratullah, Husaini Press, a.h. 1261; 

(ii) Maulvi Mohd. Ismail, Aligarh, 1918. 

Describes incidents relating to Bughra Khan’s meeting with his son, Kaiqubad. The 
poet had himself gone to Awadh wnth the army of the Sultan. References to life and 
conditions at Delhi throw valuable light on cultural atmosphere of the period. 

Rauzalus Safa fi sirat al Ambitja wa’l Muluk teal Khulafa, Muliammad b. Khwand 
Shah alias Mir Khwand; Persian text, Lucknow, A.ri. 1270-74; partially translated into 
English by E. Rehatsek (Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, London 1891-93). 
Valuable for a study of the Royal Dynasties of Ajam. 

Rehia, Ibn-i Battuta, 

(i) Arabic te.vt, Cairo 1928; 

(ii) Urdu translation Vol. II by K. B. Maulvi Mohd. Husain, Delhi, a.h. 1.345; 

(iii) English translation Vol. II by A. Mahdi Husain, The Rehia of Ibn Battuta, 
Baroda 1953; 

(iv) Abridged English translation by H. A. R. Gibb, Broadway Travellers Series, 
London 1929. 

Supplies interesting details about the personal life of the Sultan Muhajnmad bin 
Tughluq, his various projects and the general social and economic condition of the 
country. Its wide conspectus, covering the entire region from the north-west frontier 
to the distant south, makes it a particularly interesting reading. Portion relating to the 
earlier period is based on hearsay and therefore less reliable. 

Sana-i Muhammadi, Ziyauddin Barani, Ms. in Rampur Librarj'. 

Deals mainly with the life of the Prophet but one or two events relating to the 
author’s personal life and a reference to litufmish’s relations with the ulama are 
valuable. For an account of the book, see Prof. Nunil Hasan’s article in Medieval India 
Quarterly, Vol. I, nos. 3-4; 100-5. 

Saroorus Sadur, conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi Nagauri, compiled by his 
grandson, Ms. Habibgang Collection, Aligarh. 

Valuable for a study of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s relations with the saints. Perhaps 
the Nagaur and the Pakpattan khanqahs alone were on good terms with the Sultan. 
Information about earlier figures, e.g. Balban’s assessment of Minhaj, is verj' interesting. 

Siraful Hidatja, conversations of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari Makhdum-i Jahanian, 
compiled by Makhdumzada, Ms. Aligarh University Library (Etawah Collection, Cata- 
logued as Malfuzat-i Qutb-i Alam). 

Compiled in 787/1.385, it contains contemporay information about the Thatta cam- 
paign of Firuz Shah Tughlutj, bis remission of illegal ta.ses and the religious sects of 
the period. 

Siral-i Firaz Shahi, .'inonymous, Ms. Bankipiir Librarj-. 

Compiled in 772/1.370 at the instance of Firuz Shah Tughluq; gives interesting 
information about the manifold interests and activities of tlie Sultan. 
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Siyariil Aufiyo, Saiyyid Muhammad b. Mubank Kinnani, known as Amir (or Mil) 
Khurcl, Chiranji Lai edition, Delhi 1302. 

Contains an account of the Chishti saints, particularly Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
and his disciples, by a disciple of the Shaikh; OMnpIcted in 790/13S8. Invaluable for 
a study of Muliammad bin TugfiliKj’s relations with the contemporary saints. 

S’lyust/t Naim, Nizamul Mulk Tusi, Tehran. 

Describes the institution of training slaves for the imperial service. Valuable for a 
study of the impenal slavc-househoid of the early Turkish sultans, who were inspired 
b> the Samanid traditions in this regard. 

Subliul Asha fi sina'at il iruha, Shihabuddin Abul Abbas Ahmad b. Ali b. Alt Ghudda a1- 
Qalqashandi; Arabic text published in 14 volumes by Darul Kulub-i Khadiiciya, 
1331-38/1913-18; portion dealing with India, translated by O. Spies, An Arab Account 
of India in the Fourteenth Century, Aligarh. 

An encyclopaedic work, compiled before 821/1418; cxmtains valuable information; 
based on details supplied by travellers and merchants, about Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and the social and economic conditions of his empire. According to the author India 
had two capitals — Delhi and Peogir. 

Tabiujat-i Naiiii, Minhajus Siraj Jur^ani, Persian text edited by 

(i) Nassau Lees, Khadim ilusain and Abdul llayy, Bib. Indica 1884; 

(ill Abdul Ilayy Habfbi, Kabul. English translation by I). G. Pavert). Bib. ludico, 
1897. 

Written maini) m 1259-60 by Minha|, who had dose contact with the Cburids and 
had licld posts o! r/esi, khalib, «<idr-i }a}uin and Principal of the Nosiriya Madrassa; it 
i> an enoclopjcdic history from the patriarchs and prophets to the time of Nasirudilin 
Mahmud. An invaluable source of information for (he history of the early Turkish 
sultans and their maliks and amirs. 

Tujul Ma'aHf, Sadrvddin Hasan Nizami, Ms. Professor Habib. ^ 

A contemporary account of the campaigns <4 Mu'uzuddin, Aibck and Iltutrnish. 
^'eIbosc and rhetorical but supplies some invaluable pieces of information, particu- 
larly regarding the continuance of Rajput princes at Delhi and Ajmer by Shihabuddin. 
Wntten in compliance of a royal command. 

Tarikh’i Aal-i Subultigin, Abul FazI Baihaqi editions: 

(ij by ^V, H. Morley, B. Indica, Calcutta, 1801-C2; 

(lO Vol, I liy Dr. Ghani, Tehran, V’ol. II by A. Said Naficy, Teliran, A-ii. 1327, 
Fragment of a lost work on Uic lustory of ttie family of Subultigin by a sectelary 
ill Sultan Masud's Diuunur Ruwih Account of Masud's campaigns in Chur is extreme- 
ly helpful in understanding the social and cultural atmosphere of Chur before the rise 
of the Shansabanis. 

Tarikhd Daudi, Abdulla, Aligarh. 

Wntten in the lime of Jahangir, It gives an account of the Afghan nileis of India, 
basc-d on tradition and verbal reports. 

ToriWi-i Fakhruddin yiubarak Shah, a portion of Fakhr-i Mudabbir's Shiijiira-t Anrab, 
by Demison Ross, London, 1927. 

Tiirows valuable hglit on tire history and traditions of the Tiifkwii trilics and giv*** 
all account of Aibck. For Sfiti}ara.i.Ansab, see Denison Ross’s aiticle in Ajsb Natnah 
(392 et seq). 
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Tarikh-l Firuz Shahi, Ziyauddin Barani, edited by Sir Saiyyid Ahmad Khan, Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1862. 

Compiled by Barani in his old age, without any notes or memoranda, it is parsimoni- 
ous in dates and does not follow the chronological sequence of events. Nevertheless, 
it is the most valuable work of the siiltanat period whieh gives an insight into the 
political activities and cultural affairs of the Khalji and the Tughluq periods. Baram 
picks up the thread from the point where Minhaj leaves off and carries his nairative 
to the eariy years of Firuz Shah’s reign.. The gap between the two is filled liy Isami. 

Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Shams-i Siraj Afif, text edited by Maulvi Wilayat Husain, Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1890, 

One of the three books— and the only to survive— written by Shamsi Siraj Afit 
on the Tughluq sultans. It gives a detailed account of Finiz Shahs life and ^^tivi ie=. 
Written after the cyclonic invasion of Timur (referred to on page 314), it looks bac 
at the age of Firuz Shah as a period of peace and prosperity. The last portion of the 
book is found torn in most of the manuscripts. 

Tarikh-i Guzidah, Hamdullah Mustaufi, text edited by E. G Browne, Gibb Memorial 
Series, Leyden-London 1910; abridged English translation by E. G. Broume, Gi 

Memorial Series, Leyden-London, 1913. , , , , » x-i ■„ r'i„\.oc,irlfl;n 

A general history, compiled in 730/1329 and dedicated to Khwaja Ghijasuddi 

MuhJll son and suocJso, of Ra.shldo.Wln F.zlollah, de.sl, with the Mongols o, 
Persia and Trans-Oxiana. 

Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha, Alauddin Ata Malik Juwaini. 

by Mirza Abdul Wahhab Qazwini, Gibb Memona Senes ^ oh , f ) 

i an introduction by Denison Ross, London, 1931 English 

The m.<nory of the World Conqueror, 2 Volumes, if CheS 

Juwaini (Ob. 681/1283) gives an account of V! iea L with C eigiz 

Khan to the expedition of Hulagu against the Isma'ilis. Portion dealing v.th Chen, 

Khan’s pursuit of Mankbami in India is informaUve. 

TortH,.,- a, an Uh.nl too MoH.sonl A/gl.o..!, Kh,v.|a N'l'.ma.,,ll.h Harawi. edited 
Imamoddln. D.eea 1960. ^ 

Completed at Burhanpur m 10_,l/loir, t, 
particularly the Lodis and the Surs. 

Tn„H..| Mnhotol. SM„. Y.hvn Slthlndl, edited l.y M. Hld.y.t Hns.ln, Blb. Wtea. 
““a gene„l hlstoo. of the .nitons o< Delhi 1 - "In 

Abul Fath Mubarak Shah of the San^id sources- particularly helpful in 

the Saiyyids based on independent and -l-ble soumes P^ 
nnderstandinv the role of amirs and mal.ks during the P 


understanding the role of amirs ^ Librarx' 

Tarikh-i Muhammadi, Muhammad Bihamid 842/1438-39; gives interesting 

A general history from the time of the (,•„ Bundelkhand). Tl.e 

information about Kalpi. The author was an ' Ijased mainly on known author- 

acconnt of the KTialji and tlie Tughluq .sultans interesting. The aiitlior’s 

ities, contains some bits of mfoimation w ic . traditional assessments, 

evahiation of the sultans is somewhat different from the tr. 

^ 

“eSig ,nlo»o,l«o oho,,. Moog.l m-o.-. "« 
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Tatikh-i Sfia?»{ oi TarifeM Saldtin-Af^ana, Ahmad Yadgar, Bibliotheca Indies, 19.19. 
Written in 1601; it gives an interesting account of the Lodis. 

Tughhif) Noma, Atnir Khusrau, edited by Sab^id Hashmi Faridabadi, Aurangabad, 
1933. 

Valuable source of information for the history of the TugMuq dynasty, particularly 
the circumstances in which Ghiyasnddin Tiighluq overthrew Khusrau Khan and estali- 
ILshed his power. The account was prepared at the instance of the Sultan himself (13). 

Tiilifatut Sfghor, Amir Kuisrau. 

A collection of Amir Khusrau's early poetical compositions made in 671/1272; 
contains qasidaht in praise of Batlian, Prince Muhammad, Ilatim Khan, Kfshlu Khan, 
Qiwamuddin, etc. 

\Vtu]Cat-i Huthtaqi, Biaqullah Mushlaqi, Ms. in British Museum. 

In this work Mushtaqi (oh. 989/1581), who belonged to a distinguished family of 
scholars, has collected interesting historical anecdotes relating to the Lodis and their 
successors. 

Wfl-stul Hayat, Amir Kbusrau, 

A collection of Khusrau’s poems made m the 32n<! year of bis life contains qtuUaht 
in praise of Shaikh Ntoamuddin Aubya. Ballian, Kaiqubad, Bughra Khan, Kishli Khan, 
Shamsiiddin Dablr and lalaluddin fHialji. It contains also an elegy on the death of 
Prince Muhammad. 

Zafar Nama, Sharafuddm All Yazdi, edited by Maulvi Muhammad Babdad, Bib. 
Indlca, Calcutta, 18S6. 

Completed ta 82J8/L<14-2S, It contatat 4 detalWsl account of Ttnuii’a campaigns, 
n. DCTAILPD RIRLtOCnAPttlPn 

Detailed bibliographies for the history of the various dynasties of the sultanat 
perifxl appear in the following ssorks: 

Ilahtbullah, The Foundation of Mudim Rule in India, Allahabad, 1961. 

Halim, A,, flistory of the Lodi Suitciu of Delhi and Agfa, Dacca, 1961. 

Husain. A. M., Tu^duq Dynaiiij. Calcutta, 1991. 

IaI, K. S., IfWory of tlie Kfiafits. Asia Publishers, 1967. 

Nizami, K. A., Religion and Pollf/c» In India during the 13th Century, Asia Publishers. 
1961. 


C. REFEKKNCE BOOKS 

The following books of reference supply detailed information alxnit the location 
of manuscripts and the periodical literature on the period: 

(i) Nizami, Supplement to Elliot and Dowson’s lUitory of India, Vol. II. edited 
with an Introduction by Prof. Habib, Cosmopolitan Publishers. Aligarh. 

(lO Pearson^ J, D., fnrfer Jdomian, Cambridge, 1938-62, and supplement. 

(iiO Storey, C. A., Persian IJtenture, Luzac k Co , London. 1935-53. 

FOR THE PROVINCIAL KINGDOMS 

A. THE snARQIS 

(Same as listed in I above.) 

For a detailed bibliography, see Mian Mohammad Saeed, The Sultanate of Jaunpur 
(unpublished thesis, London Unis'ersvly, 1065). 
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B. KASHMIR 

Baharislan-i Shalti, anqn>'mous, Ms. in India OfiBce Librarj’. 

The most valuable history of Kashmir covering the period from the earliest Hmes 
to 1035/1625. 

Jaina Rajatarangini, Pandit Srivara, English translation. Kings of Kashmir, by J. C. 
Dutt, III, Calcutta, 1898. 

Pandit Srivara was a pupil of Jonaraja, and wielded great influence over Sultan 
Zainul Abidin to whom he dedicated this work in Sanskrit. It is a historj’ of less than 
30 years (1459-89). 

Rajatarangini, Kalhana, translated into Engh'sh with Introduction and Notes by Sir 
Aurel Stein, 2 Volumes, London, Westminster, 1900. 

The only available political history of Kashmir up to 1148. Its study is indispens- 
able for a background to the history of medieval Kashmir. 

Rajatarangini, Pandit Jonaraja, edition, Calcutta, 1935; English translation. Kings of 
Kashmir, J. C. Dutt, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1898. 

Composed at the instance of Sultan Zainul Abidin; it continues the work of 
Kalhana and brings down the narrative to 1459, but stands no comparison with 
Kalhana’s work. 

Rajaoalipaiika, Prajabhatta and Suka, Calcutta, 1835; English translation by Jogesh 
Chandra Dutt, under the title Kings of Kashmir, Vol. Ill, 3S7-42.7, Calcutta, 1935. 
Srivara’s work was continued by Prajabhatta and later by Suka. 

Tarikh-i Kashmir, Haidar Malik Chadura, Ms. in India Office Library. 

It is a valuable document for the period 1586-1627 and gives graphic description 
. of places like Shahabuddinpur, Diyasar, Lar, Tolamula, Amamath Cave, Ich, Hokarsar, 
etc. and the description of the Kishtwar campaign. 

Tarikh-i Rashidi, Mirza Hyder Dughlat, English translation by Sir Denison Ross. 

Indispensable for the study of the history of Kashmir for the period 1420-1540. 
Gives an eye-wtness account of the history and culture of Kashmir. 

For a detailed bibliography, see R. K. Parmu, A History of Muslim Rule in 
Kashmir, People’s Publishing House, 1969. 

C. RAJASTHAN 

Apart from the sources indicated earlier (e.g. Tajul Ma’asir, Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 
Babur Nama which refer to some events of Rajasthan histoiy), the following histori- 
c.al literature may be consulted : 

Amarkavtja Vamshovali, ‘Ranachhoda Bhatta, Ms., SBLU, No. 720. It gives details of 
the political and cultural histoiy of Mewar from Bapa Rawal to Raj Singh’s time. 

Badva Khyat, in the possession of Surajmal Vagadia; refers to the constniction works 
in Dungarptir during Rawal Prafap Singh’s time. 

Banikldas Khyat or Banikidas'.s Jtihasikbaten, published by Rajasthan Puratatva 
Mandir, Jaipur, 1956. Bankidas was a poet and historian of Man Singh’s court. His 
Khyat consists of 2,000 vats in the form of short-note.s. 

Bhatticamsha Praslwstt Kavya of the fifteenth centnrj'. (Unpublished Ms. of Nahata’s 
collection, Bikaner.) It consists of 298 verses, and helps us to study the early histoiy 
of Jafsalmer, 
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Bundi-ki-TawarlJJi (Ms., palace collection, Bnndi), refers to the early nilers of Bundi. 

Daynldas Khuat (Ms., ALB, No. 188/10, Part I. folios 200, Part 11, folios 201401). 

It covers the history of the liouse of Bikaner from Rao Bika to the accession of 
Maharaja Sardar Singh. The work is based on contemporary accounts, farnuiM, pattris 
and balih. The description of the foundation of Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaipur is 
interesting. 

Dungarpur Khijnt, in the possession of Surajoial V’agadia; refers to Div.ip.il's victory 
of Galiyakot. 

Et/irtgonu/iafniya (unpublished Ms., SBLU, No. 352). written during the time of Rana 
Kumbha, records the events from the time of Bapa Banal to the time of liana Kumbha. 

JIammiranuidamardan, Jaya Singh (13th century), COS, X, Baroda, 1020, describes 
the invasion of the territories of liana Jaitra Singh liy the Turks, 

Jlammlrm/iliakatija, Nayachandra Suri, edited by J. N Kirtana. Bombay, 1879. 

It is the best source of history for the Chauhans of Banthamhhor. It was composed 
neatly a hundred years after Hammir's death In the fourteenth century. 

Ilarihhwihana Mahahanja, Gangaram of v.s. 1710-12 (1853-55), edited by Pt, Jagan* 
rath, consists of nine cantos. It is one of our most reliable sources for the history of 
Pratapgarh from Surajmal to Hari Singh. 

JalwlmiT Khyot (Ms., palace collection, Jaisalmer) refers to the dynastic history of 
Jalsalmer. 

}od}ipur Rojya-ka'Kb'jat, Ms., Pitstakprakash library, Jodhpur. 

It is In tsvo volumes and gives information regarding the liistory of Marwar from 
the origin of the Rathors to the end of the eighteenth cenhiry. 

KanJutdadeprohantlha (Ms,, SULti). Its first volume has been cditesl by K. B. Vyas, 
A.o. 1953. It was composed as early as v.s. 1512 by Padmanabha. From the historical 
point of view it is without a parallel. It seems that the poet based his work on the 
cmirt-rccords, chronicles and the aurent historical traditions of Rajasthan. It deals in 
a graphic manner with the fight of Kanhadade and Alaiicldin Khalji. 

Kartnachandra VaruhoHdrtanakam Knvtjam, Jaisoma (impiihlished M<.. ALB. vj. 
1650), It is n historical kacya written In praise of Karmachandra, a minuter of 
Bikaner. It gives the extent of flie territory of Bikaner in the 15lh century. The 
accounts of wars and conquests of the early nilers of Bikaner are highly informatue. 
KbarnUiragacrhnpnttaLoll, Jinapala. piiblKhcd by the Singiii Jnin Cranthmah, Bom- 
hay. covering Ihe-period from v.s. 1211 to 1393, drawn from traditional sourcM and 
undated. It is extremely useful for the political and social histoiy of the early 
Cltauhans. 

KirllkoHmudi, Someiiitiara, BSS, XX\’. Forma, 1883, refers to Jagat Singh’s getting 
hack Vagad froifl the control of Cnjarat. 

Mewcr-ka-Samldtipla llihiu, Akshaya Nath, Ms. .SBLU., No. 921, refers to the battle 
of Panipat 

(Ventrs Khyat, Muhata Nensi, Prime Minister of Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur; 
Ms. copy preserved in SBLU of v.s. 1899. The Nagari Pracharini Sahha edition fn ttss) 
volumes; Jodhpur cdt. In three voinmes. It records iiseftil details of the political, 
social and economic life in Rajasthan from the tenth to seventeenth century. Of all 
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the Kh/ats hitherto blown, Nemix KInjaf is the most exhaustive and to a great extent 
reliable. 

Phutkarffta, Ms., SBLU, No. 717, transcribed in v.s. 1781, refers to the valour ol 
Rana Sanga. 

Prabaudha-Chinfaiu'.ini,. Merutunga . (v.s. 1361), published in the Singhi Jain Grantha- 
mala, Calcutta, 1933, refers to important details about \Rgr.ahraja II, Arnnraja. 
I’rithviraja III, Parmardin and Mu'izzuddin Gburi. 

Pratapgarh Badva Khyat, in the posse.ssion of the court Badva, refers to the early 
history of the rulers of Pratapgarh and their wars against Mcwar. 

Prithviraja-Raso, published by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, deals with the life and 
career of Prithviraja III and his ancestors. 

Prithviraja Vijaija, Jayanaha, composed between a.d. 1193-1200, edited by G. H. Ojha 
and C. Guleri, Ajmer, 1941. It is one of the most reliable sources for the history' of 
the Chauhans of Sapadalaksha and .Ajmer. 

Puratanprabandhaxangraha, noticed in Singhvigrantbamala, 1936. believed to have 
been compiled as early as v.s. 1920, deals with the accounts of Prithviraja III, Lakba 
of Nadol, etc. 

Rao Jetxi-ro-Chhanda, edited by Dr. 'Tessitori, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It consists of 23 folios. This is a dingal poem composed by Vithu Sujo, a 
bard in the service of Rao Jetsi of Bikaner, about the year 1335, to celebrate his 
victory over Kamran. 

Raj Ratnakar, Sadashiva, dated v.s. 1733, Ms., SBLU, No. 718. It deals with the 
history of Mewar from Bapa Rawal to Rana Raj Singh. 

Rawal-Ranaji'-ri-vat (Ms., SBLU, No. 876), refers to the events of the history’ of 
Mewar. 

Surijavamsha (Ms., SBLU, No. 827), gives a brief account of the ranas of Mewar from 
Bapa Rawal to Rana Raj Singh. 

Vaindta Bhaskara, Suryamalla Misra, edited by .Asopa; refers to the history of Kota 
and Bundi in particular and Rajasthan in general. The work is based on contem- 
porary accounts, farmanx and hahis. 

amihavaii (Ms., SBLU, No. 878), gives a brief account of the ranas of Mewar. 

For a detailed bibliography, see G. X. Shamia, Bibliography of Medieval Rajaxthan, 
1965. 

n. CUJAn.XT AKD KHA.N'DESH 

Gaiij-i Ma'ani, Mutti, Ms., Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, Curzon collection (No. 251). 

Completed in 941/1534-3o, it is the only surviving contemporary’, record of the 
reign of Bahadur Shah. 

Gangadasa Pratapavilaxa, Gangadlrara, summarised by B. J. Sandesara in Jonrruil 
of the Oriental Institute, Ms., University of Baroda, IV, No. I, September 1954. 

A Sanskrit play of nine acts depicting the strife between his patron and Muham- 
mad Shah II of Gujarat, composed in 1449. 
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Ma’asirn'i ^.falmud 'Shahi, Abdul Husain, Ms^ Commonwealth Relations Library (No 
3842). 

It was at the instance of Mahmud Begarah that Abdul Husain prepared this worV, 
which is primarily a detailed dynasttc history of the MtizaHarids. 

A/fl’orir-i Mahmud Shahi, Shamsuddin, Commonwealth Relations Library (No, 3841). 
Ma'asir-i Mahritud Shtdii, Shihabi llalcun, Ms., Bodleian Library (No. 270). 
Mchamudantrtranacariia, also called Ra/atinodn, Udayaraja, ed. G. N. Bahura, 
Jaipur, 1954. 

Udayaraja was a court-hard of Mahmud Begarah, lie depicts his Muslim sovereign 
in the Hindu religious idiom. 

A/flfida/itanripocanfa, Gangadhara, ed. II D. VelanWar in Bliaritga Vldya, XIV-X\', 
1953-54. 

Composed in circa 1460; it describes the life of Rao Mandalika of Junagarh. 

Mirat-i Sikandarl, Silcandar b. Muhammad atiat Manjhu. ed. S C. Misra, Baroda. 

A dynastic history of the Muzaffands till the death of'Muzaffar HI to I000/159L 

TabaqtU-i Mahmud ShaJd, Abdul Karim, Ms., Eton College Library (No. 160). 

Compiled at the instance of Mahmud Begarah, it is a universal history of Islam 
from the dawn of creatuan to 905/1499-1500. Irtformaiion about the Dcccan, Guj'aral . 
and Khandesb Is based upon personal knowledge. 

Tankh^i Cuiarat, Sharafuddin, Ms., Maulana Azad Library, Aligath (No. 162). 

Sharafuddin enjoyed the patronage of Muzalfar 11 (1511-26). Of the three talaqa^ 
of his MorV, only one has reached us ll contains a contemporary account of Mahmud 
Begarah. 

Torikh-i Gujarat, hfir Abu Turab Vali, ed. by E. Denison Ross> Bib.'lDdica, 1909. 

It begins abruptly with the year 932/J525 when Muhammad Zaman'Mfcta fled to 
the court of Bahadur Shah of Cujarat and suddenly breaks off >%5th the revolt of 
'Muzaflat'IU lagairist the Mughals. 

Tflfiyi-I Sadft-I j Jflhan, Faizullah, Ms., Bibhotlicrjue N'atlonale, "Paris (No. B15, New 
•183). 

Compiled :at the instance of Mahmud Begarah.' it is a universal hisiory Iron' the 
• earliest times to 907/1501. Account of the Muzaifarids is interesting. 

•TartUi-l Afusaffar Shahi, QanU, ed. M.-A. Chaght^. Poona, 1IM.7. 

A. short account of Muzaffar Shah ll’s expedition to MaKva in 023/13IT. 

TrariWi-i'SolaHn-i Gujarof, Saiyyid Mahmud Bukhari. 

Compiled soon after the fall of the Muzaffarids. Chronological order is 'defective. 

TThe Commentaries of the Great Afortso lyAtboquerque, Eng, tr. tValter de Cray Birch 
.(Hakluyt Society 1S75-84). 

'Governor of the Portuguese possessions in Indus from 1509 to 1515 ,'Albofjaerques 
'letters and despatches were collected by his son \’a1uable information about jhe rels- 
: lions of the Portuguese svith htuzaffar 11. 

’.The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Eng. tr. M. L. Dames,' Hakluyt Society,'19lS- 

— The author was an official in the service of the Portuguese aiitliorit/es in "imlia. 
mainly at Cochin and Cannannre from circa 1500 to 1517.. The, value pf this -ivnrV i» 
j mainly geographical and ethnographical 
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Travels of Varthema, Eng. tr. Jones and Winter, ed. Dr. Badgar. 

Zafartil Walih bi Muzaffar wa Alibi, AbdnlJa Muhammad b. Umar-al-Makki, commonly 
known as Hajiud Dabir, edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, in three volumes as An Arabic 
History of Gujarat, London, 1910-28. 

E. MALWA 

The following works (most of which have aheady been noticed earlier) may be 
consulted for the history of Malwa: 

Ma'asir-i Mahmudshahi, Ali bin Mahmud al-Kirmani alias Shihab Hakim, Ms-.j Bodleian 
Librarj', O.xford, No. Elliot 237. ' 

Maktubat-i Ashrafia, Ashraf Jahangir Samnani, Ms., Ashrafia Library, Kichhouchha, 
Faizabad. 

Mirat-i Sikandari, Shaikh Sikandar, University of Baroda, 1961. 

Riyazul Insha, Mahmud Gawan, ed. Shaikh Chand, Hyderabad (Deccan), 1948. 
Tarikh-i Muhammadi, Muhammad Bihamid Khani, Ms., British Museum, No. Or. 137. 
Tarikh-i Musafiar Shahi, Anonymous, Ms., British Museum, No. Add. 26279, 

Tarikh-i Nasir Shahi, Anonymous, Ms., British Museum, No. Or. 1803, 

Zafarul Walih bi Muzaffar wa Alihi, Abdullah Muhammad bin Umar al-Makki (An 
Arabic History of Gujarat), 3 Vols., London, 1910-28. 

For a detailed bibliography, see U,N. Day, Medieval Malrca, Delhb l9'65,' 

F. o R I s s A 

Main sources have been indicated under the section' of the Delhi stiltanat and 
Bengal. 

C. DAHMANIDS 

Besides Isami’s Fufuh-us Salatin, Hajiud Dabir’s Zafarul Walih and ibn-f- Battuta’s 
Relila (noticed earlier), the following works may be mentioned here':' 

Burhan-i Ma'asir, Ali b. Azfzullah Tabatabai, Hyderabad, 1936. 

A history of the Bahmanids of Gulbarga, the Bahmanids of Bidar and the' Nizam- 
sliahis of Ahmadnagar to the year 1004/1596, The author reached India- in- circa: 1580 
and joined the serv'ice of Burhan Nizam Shah II. 

Riyaztil Insha, Mahmud Gawan, edited by Shaikh Chand, Hyderabad, 19-48.- 

Valuable- collection of letters, documents and despatches of- Mahmud- Gawan,- the 
famous Bahmanid wazir. 

TazkiraC-al ^ruluk, Rafi'uddm Shirazi! 

Completed in 1611, the work gives an account of the A'dil Shahis of Bijapur. 

For a detailed bibliography, see H. IC. Sherwani,. The Bahnfnnis' of 'Dcccarr- 
Hyderabad', 1953. 

II. MAtrur. A' 

Apart from numismatic and' epigraphic sources, the Fhtuh-us' S-olalin' Isami and 
the Reliia- of Ibn-i Battuta: (liotli noticed earlierl consliluto mlr p'rinfcip'ab sources for 
the srdtonat' of. Nf.adura.- 
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I. VIJAYANAGABA and CIKCEE 

Apart from the epigraphic and numismatic sources, the following works may be 
consulted : 

The Bool, of Duarte Barbosa, (noticed earlier). 

B[jr/ian-i Ma’asir, (noticed earlier). 

Chronicle, Nuniz. 

The Commenlaries of the Great Afonso D' Alboquerque (noticed earlier). 

Fuluh-u^ Salatin, Isami (noticed earlier). 

India tn the Fifteenth Century, being a narrative of the travels in India of Abudur 
Razzaq, Nicolo Conti, Athanasius Nikitin and Santo Stefano. Hakluyt Society. London, 
1857. 

Khazatnul Futuh, Amir Khusrau (noticed earlier). 

Matlaus Sa'dain, Ahdur Bazzaq bin Ishaq Samarqandi. Ms, India Office (Nos. 2704, 
1580) 

Hehla, Ibn-i Battuta (noticed earlier). 

Tarlkh-i Firus Shahi, Barani (noticed earlier). 

For an account of the archaeological relics at Cingee. see: 

Archaeological Survey of India Reports, 1908>9 and 1911-12. 

A Topographical List of the Irucrlptioru of Madras Presidency Collected till 1915, by 
\’ Rangacharya, Vol. I. 

District Manual of South Arcot, Carstin (1878). 

List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, compiled hy R. Sewell, 
Vol. I (1882). 

For other sources, see: 

Karnataka Ralakkal Satisiaracharilatn (.Mackenzie Ms.). 

Koijdolugy (Ms in the Mackenzie Collection). 

Kulmtiiga Cholan Via (1925). 

Madhuravijoijam or Vira Kamparatja ChaiUram by Gangadevi, ed. Harihara Sastri, 
Srinivasa Sastri, Trivandrum, 1910. 

Madnraitlalavaralaru (Ms.). 

Raghunathabhyudayam of Ramabhadramba, ed. Dr. T. R. Chintamani, Unis’ersity of 
Madras, 1934. 

Baghunathalihijudaija Natakam of Vi|a>aiaghava Najaka. 

Soiircet of Vijayanagar lUitory (Madras Universitv Historical Series, I), edited by 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 1919. 

Taniaturi Andhra liajida Charitramu. 

Vaudinaiii Guruparampara. 
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J. At U L T A N’ A N D S r N D 

Chach Naina, Ali b. Hamid Kufi, Persian version, edited by U. M. Daudpota, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), 1939. 

Gives an account of the conquest of Sind by Muhammad bin Qasim. The original 
Arabic text was translated by Ali Kufi into Persian and dedicated to Ainul Mulk 
Fakhruddin Husain, a wazir of Qubacha. 

Tarikh-i Sind, Muhammad Ma'sum Nami, edited by U. M. Daudpota, Poona, 1938. 

A history of Sind from the Arab conquest to its annexation by Akbar. The author 
was a mansabdar of Akbar whose service he joined in 1595. 

Tarkhan Nama, Mtrza M. Salih Tarkhan. 

A history of the Arghim and Tarkhan rulers of Sind. 

Tarikh-i Tahiri, Tahir Muhammad Nisyani. 

A history of Thatta from the earliest time to 1609, completed in 1030/1620. The 
author was in the service of Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan Waqari, governor of Sind. 

Ttihfatul Kiram, Ali Sher Qani Tattawi, Lucknow, 1886-87. 

In three volumes, the last being a history- of Sind. 

K. BENGAL 

No separate histor>' of Bengal was written in Persian before the Riyaztis SaJatin, 
which mixes facts with fiction and is incorrect in details and dates. Facts about the 
early history of Bengal have to be culled from the general histories of the Delhi 
sultanat. Maktubat-i Nur Qutb Alam (Letters of Saiyid Nur Qutb-i Alam) contains 
some valuable information about the rise of Raja Kans. 

For bibliography see, The History of Bengal, I'ol. II., edited by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, University of Dacca, 1948, 501-8. 
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Ananta Vasudeva, 939 and n, 941 
Anantapur, 960, 1030 
Anantnag, 768 
Anapota Vehama, 982, 985 
Anategiri, 1079 

Anatolia, 114, 125, 127, 128, 224 

Anavama, 943 

Anavota, 978n 

Anavota II, 1055, 1057 

Anavota Nayaka I, 1040, 1051 

Anawati, 153 

Andheoli, 589 

Andhra, 973, 1039 

Andil, Malik, 1155 

Andil Shahzada Malik, 957 

Andjan, 110, 115 

Andkhud, 45, 46, 178, 180, 183n, 192, 
199 

the battle of, 156 
An(W (name of a place), 347 
Andulusia, 28 

Anegundi (see also Husdarg), 502 
Anegondi (or Kumatta), 1042, 1109 
Anhbai, 58 

Anhilwara, 156, 169, 180, 181, 183, 
197, 334, 335, 400, 432, 433, 543, 
546, 550, 554, 823, 825 
Anira’o Sammah, 1119n 
Anitalli, 1039 

Aniyan Kabliima (or Anangabhima III, 
rv), 938, 939 and n, 940n 
Ankabhupala (of Kalaharb), 1112 
Ankara, 128 

the battle of, 127 

Ankatura (nephew of Haji Beg Aran- 
kut), 115, 116 
Annadeva Choda, 1055 
Annarrtarasar, 952 

Anqutil du Perron (1732-1805), 1112 


Ansars, Muslim clan-chiefs of Medina, 
8, 16 

Antab (a Syrian city), 125 
Antur, 998 
Antyaja, 135 
Aor Khan, 1136, 1137 
Aonla, 636, 638 
Apardi Aljaitu, 99 
Apardi Muhammad Khwaja, 99 
Appa Nayak, 1109, 1111, 1144 
Aqsanqar, 208, 248, 255 
Aqshah (name of a city), 128 
Arabia, 1, 2, 5, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
224n, 701, 889, 987, 1031 
Arabia Fehx, 2, 8, 38, 355 
Arabian Peninsula, 1 
Arabian provinces, 13 
Arabian language, 33 
Arabian Prophet, 49 
Arabian lands, 101 
Arabian scholars, 126 
Arab slaves, 18 
Arab sea, 115 
Arabian Sea, 997, 998 
Araga (name of a place), 1053 
Arail, 692 
Arakan, 1157 

Aram Shah, 206, 207, 208, 234, 436, 
573 

Arammahjor, 682n 

Arangal (Warangal), 1038 

Arankut-Haji Beg, 115 

Arasin (or Baralisan), 587 

Aravidu, 1088, 1101 

Aravalles, 783 

Aravalli, 794 

Aravati, 1040 

Arb, Shihab, 435 

Aibil (the name of a place), 93 

Arbud, 783 

Arcot, 952 and n, 1017, 1020, 1024n, 
1027, 1028, 1102, 1105, 1106, 1107, 
1111, 1112, 1115 
Ardbili, Maulana Abdul Aziz, 495 
Arghun Amir, 87 

Arghun Khan (grandson of Ilalaku and 
eldest son of Abaka), 95 
Arghun Shah, 108 
Arliang, 99 

Arif, Qazi Sadruddin, 329, 582n 
Ariq Buqa, 87, 97 
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Aristotle, 30, 190 
Arjuna, Raja, 828, 1042 
Arjunpala, 838, 839 
Arka, 068 

Armardun (temlory ofj, 270 
Armenia, 114 

Armil (last Sumirah prince), 1110, 
1126n 

Arsalan Jazib (governor of Tus, an 
ofEcer of Mahmud of Ghazni), 147 
Arsalan Khan, 41, 57, 63, 81, (a Musal- 
man of Kayaliq), 265 
Arsalan Khan, 1170, 1141n 
Arsalan, Klalik, 715 
Arthuna, 803 
Arthur Wallcy, 39n 
Arviti Bulka, 1034n, 1088 
Asa Ahlr, 854 
Asad Abu Munzir, 146 
Asad Khan, 1038, 1089 
Asad Khan Lodi, Mahk. 608 
Asaduddin (son of Sipahdar Dasvar; 

b/o Tughluq Shah), 456 
Asaduddin, Malik (son of Yagbrash), 
438, 437, 453. 463 
Asaf Khan, 884, 892 
Aw~us Tuf/Jif fi ilm-uUKalam (a v.orV 
of Maiilana Fakhruddin Razi in 
svhich he has criticized the Karamb), 
153 

Asawal, 554, 846, 847, 851 
Asghar Khan (governor of Delhi), 694, 
698n 

Asghari, Malik (sarjaical-dcr), 420 
Ash'ari School, 26 
Ashk, 143 
Ashnas, 73 

Ashraf Jahangir Samnani, Saisyid, 717 
AsVfiai lv\a\ik, 

Ashraf, Sultan (niler of Dayana), 691 

Ashok^ 601 and n. 602 (sec also Asoka) 

Ashoka's edict, 1050 

Ashta, 033. 936 

Asi (name of a river), 93 

Asi (San), 695 

Asia, 63 

Asia Minor (R.im), 88, 89. 127. 139 
Central Asia. 8.”. 91, 97, 08. 140. 
180. 185. 187. 461, 491. 493, .509. 
516, 521, 889 


Central Asian history, 152 
Asian Powers, 182 
Asir, 854, 857, 865, 872, 875, 876 
Astrgarh, 854, 1095 
Asiruddin, 1133 
Astwan, 138 
Askari, 693 

Asna Ash'aris (a sect of Shbs), 31, 50 
Asnf. 168, 183 
Asoka, 325 

Astjalani, Ibn-i Ilajar, 553, 557n, 560 

Asraj. 825 

Assam, 1145 

Asthan, 609, 810 

Astrabad, 79, 113 

Astrabadi, Fazun (a sixteenth century 
writer), 284 
Astrakhan, 111, 118 
Asundi, 121 
Aswan, 120 
Atabak Sa'd, 88 
Atabeks, 115 

Atabek Ihr Muhammad (ruler of the 
great Lur), 117 
Ata Mahk Juwaynl, 183 
Alhwa/an, 767 
AVisiz, 40, 41 
Atrauli, 648. 717 
Atfl, 703 
Anhadi Khan, 647 
Auhari. Nasiiuddin, 535 
Aorangzeb, Jizya levied by, 578, 1102 
Aus (an Arabian tribe), 3, 6 
Aosh, 182 
Auzoi Faina, 742 
Avantipur. 743, 750 
Avantipura Cana), 756 
Avicenna, 135 

Awadh (iqta>. 172, 205, 208. 

220, 235, 238, 230n, 252n, 251, 265. 
268, 267, 269, 270, 271, 277, 278. 
283. 293, 503, 313. 314n. 322. 326, 
329. 345, 359, 370, 435, 447. 453. 
497, Sll, 529, 533. 534. 538, 562. 
590. 703. OtO, 1135. 1137, 1138, and 
n, 1139 and n. 1141n, 1141. 1149 
Awadh Khan, 696 

Awfl (author of liie Allffih), 201. 

20, 1132 

Ayaz (a general of Gujarat), 799. 800 
Ayaz (son of Minhajus Siraj), 270 
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Ayaz, Ahmad, Khwaja-i-Jahaii, 447, 457, 
474, 477, 497, i99, 501, 502, 526, 
528, 542n, 545, 548, 553, 554 
Ayaz, Alauddin, 345, 346 
Ayaz, Kabzr Khan, 228, 240, 241, 242, 
247, 248 

Ayaz, Malik (governor of Junagarh), 
873, ^4, 881, 882, 883, 885 
Ayaz, Malik Ahmad (Khwaja-i-Jahan), 
486, 562, 570, 573 

Ayaz, Muhammad, 345, 447, 457, 562 
Ayaz Qazi (author of Shifa), 878 
Ayaz, Tajuddin Ahu Bakr, 248 
Ayesha, 15, 19 
Ayla, 13 
Ayodhya, 836 

Ayyub (a religious eccentric), 279 
Ayubi Salabuddin (Muslim liero of the 
first Crusade), 92 
Ayyappa, 1112 

Ayyar Beg, Commandcr-in-Chief of II 
Arsalan, 41 
Azam, Malik, 546 

Azarhaijan, 71, 76, 85, 113, 124, 128, 
130 

Azdul Mulk, 877, 878 
Azad, Maulana Ahul Kalam, 495 
Azadpur, 584 
Azamgarh, 1158 

Azam Huraayun (Mughis Khan), 907, 
908, 909, 910 

Azam Humayun (Mahmud Shah), 927 
Azam Humayun (grandson of Bahlol 
Lodi), 665, 683, 689, 690 
Azam Huma>'un (future Sultan Mah- 
mud II) (son of Xasiruddin of 
Malwa), 698, 697 

Azam Humayun Sarwani, 665, 692, 

702, 703, 705, 706 

Azam Humayun Lodi, 690, 691, 704, 
705, 706 

Azam Khan (Bahmani officer), 956 
Azd bin Yezd (envoy of Iran to the 
court of Mohd. bin Tughluq), 493 
Azizuddin Khammar, 497, 541, 542-45, 
563, 966 

Azizullah, Shaikh (of Tulamba), 701 

Azlaq Sultan, 66 

Azmat Tola, 138 

Azfasarain. 591 

Az-Zuhuri, 5n 


Baku Shaikh, son of a Nayak, 497 
Babur, 311, 233, 665, 666, 700, 701, 
707, 708, 709n, 767, 769, 800, 801, 
806, 835, 837, 841, 844. 886, 888, 
932, 1116, 1129 and n, 1130, 1131n, 
1132, 1158, 1159 
Baclria, 968 
Badagara, 1026 

Badakhshan, 49, 79, 99, 109, 139, 155, 
742, 766 

Badamsa Rawal (an army leader of 
Fithora’s army), 164 
Badaun, 136, 137, 138, 140, 141, 169, 
171, 173, 207, 212, 214, 496, 497, 
558, 563, 617, 630, 636, 637, 638, 
644, 661, 662, 663 and n, 667, 673, 
674, 683, 685, 690, 717, 720, 727, 
809 

Badaun Gate, 329, 345, 350, 351, 
359, 369, 410, 485 
maqta of, 660 

iqta of, 234, 235, 241, 245, 246, 
250n, 259, 265, 267, 279, 283, 314, 
315, 327 

Badauni (author of Munlakhahut Tuwa- 
Tikh), 209n, 300n, 475, 666 
Badghiz (name of a place), 247 
Badhatu (lowest caste among the 
Hindus), 135 

Bardjut (Turkistan . ruler), 63 
Badnor, 786, 790 
Badr, 7 

battle of, 18 
Badr, 623 

Badr (name of an officer), 395 
Badr-i-Ala xMalik, 852, 853 
Badr-i-Chach, 461, 487, 532, 538, 965 
and n 

Badniddin Damamini, 861 
Badruddin Jilwani, Malik, 704 
Bagar, western Bajputana, 167 
Bagepalli, 1041 
Baghban, 1129, 1130 
Baghdad, 31, 33, 34, 50, 65, 67n, 87, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 113, 117, 321, 
128, 331, 141, 392, 225 
the Caliph and citizen of, 211, 219. 

224, 225, 226, 230, 251, 284. 337 
Baghdad gate, 660, 1117 
Baghdadi, Shaikh Majduddin, (disciple 
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uf Sh. Najmuclclin Kubra, the fouri' 
dcr of Kubravi order), 68n, 149 
Baghe! Khand, 713 

Baglana, 335, 400, 402, 547, 858, 865, 
895 

Bahadur (an ofCccr eliuoscn by Balban 
to suppress the rebellion of Tughri)), 
294 

Bahadur, 1114n 
Baliadur, Alton, 554, 5CQ 
Bahadur, Ghiyasuddin (son of Shams- 
uddin Fi'ruz Shah, also known as 
Bura), 474, 505 

Bahadur GiJani, 872, 1003, 1004, 1018 
Bahadur Khan Amirul Umara, 973 
Bahadur Khan (Bahmani general), 1017 
Bahadur Kban Nuhani (Sultan Muham- 
mad), 705. 700, 707 
Bahadur Khan, Ftince (son of MuzafTar 
II of Gujarat), 885. 886. 889, 890-96, 
933-35 

Bahadur Khan Sansani, 703 
Bahadur, Malik, 814 
Bahadur Nahir, 124, 622, 625, 633, 
640, 646. 843 and n, 844 
Bahadur, Qara, 318 
Bahadur Shahzada, 800, 806 
Bahadur Sm^, 778 
Bahadur, Sultan, 1131n, 1132 
Bahalim (BahramV governor of Punjab), 
157 

Bahar Deva, 263 
territories of, 259 
Bahar Khan, 911, 916 
Bahamier, 827 

Bahauddin, Dabir (who was conferred 
the title of Umdatul Mulk), 453 
Bahauddin Curshasp, 1035 
Bahauddin Hasan Ash'ari, 233 
Bahauddin Kamboh, 780 
Bahauddin Malik (son of Sultan Tugh- 
luq’s sister), 456, 463 
Bahauddin-al-Muqtana, 1117n 
Bahauddin Sam (son of Izzuddin 
Husain), 47, 154 
Bahauddin S>cd Ajal, 65n 
Bahauddin Tughril 44, a SeljiKj slave 
ofRcer, 23-3 (see also Tii^ril) 
Bahauddin 2alcan>a. Shaikh, 59Gn. 679. 
1133 


Bahaul Mulk (of Gujarat), 877 
Dabilwal (name of a place), 442 
Bahisti (a Syrian city), 125 
Bahistpur, 927, 928, 929 
Babjat Kban. 697. 927. ^8. 929 
Bahlul Lodi, 681. 662, 665, 666, 687, 
668, 669. 670. 671. 672, 673. 674. 

875, 676, 677, 678. 670, 680, 681, 

682, 683. 684, 685, 686, 687o. 688, 
689, 691, 698, 720, 721, 722, 723, 

724, 725, 726, 727, 728, 729, 732, 

758, 832, 844, 885. 925 
Bahman (son of Isfandiyar), 1025 
Dahman Shah, 971n, 972n, 977 and n, 
978n. 1021, 1924 

Bahmani kingdom (emergence of), 540 
Bahnudeva I, 940 
Bahnudeva II (1306-28). 472 
Bahr Khan, 872 

Bahraich, 138, 253, 256, 267. 496. 583. 
609, 683 

Bahraich], Qazi Shamsuddin, 249, 263, 
269 

Bahrain, 13, 863 
Bahraji, Baja, 895 
Bahrain Chaznf, Malik, 571 
Bahrain Xhan, 758, 759, 760 
Bahram Khan, 1147 
Bahiam Khan (son-in-law of Alauddin 
Hasan Kangu), 597 

Bahram Khan (uncle of Sultan Hasan of 
Kashmir), 684 

Bahram Khan, Mazandarani, 975, 976 
Bahram Khan Turkbacha, 627 
Bahram, Khizr, 501 
Bahram Lodi, Malik Shah, 668 
Bahrain, Muizuddm, 242, 244, 245. 240, 
247. 249, 251, 252. 254, 580. 842 
Bahram Shah Ghaznavi, 154, 157. 207n 
the coins of, 270 
Bahraq. 888 

Bahtu. Mabk Saifuddin Aibak, 239 
Bahzad (governor of Multan), 537 
Batbar, 06 

Baidar (a Mongol commander), 93 
Baidu Aghul, 95 
Baihaq, 744 

Bafhaqi. Abiil FazI, 136, I41n, 143. 147 
Baijaldcva. 837 
Baiju, 90 
Bain Kota, 648 
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Bafram Klian, 774 

Bairam Khan Turkbacha, 628, 634, 637 
Bairat, 837 

Baisdanvaza mosque, 1154 
Baizawi, 888 
Bajwara, 639 and n, 654 
Bakan (a Khokar chief), 178 
Bakar, 1121n 

Bakbar, 1127, 1128 and n, 1130, 1131, 
1132, 1134 

Bakhtiyar (son of the Rai of Kampila), 
502 

Bakhtiyar Kaki' Shaikh Qutbuddin, 625, 
681 

Bakhtiyar Khalji, 171-78, 198, 203, 930, 
1135 

Baknari, 620 
Baksar, 682, 728 
Bakur, 863 
Bala, 814 
Bala Bai, 837 
Baladeva, Vidyashusan, 964 
Bala Krishna, 1078 
Bala Venkatapati, 1109 
Bala and Nikala, region of, 217 
Balaraja, 825 
Balarama Das, 963 and n 
Balarami,- Shaikh Burhan (Zahirul 
Juyush), 549 

Balarwan, the fort of, 158 
Balasaqun, 48 
Balasinor, 919 
Balasore, 941 

Balkan, Ghiyasuddin (Sultan) (see also 
Ulu^ Klian), 191, 192, 197, 233, 238, 
251, 252, 253, 234n, 255, 237n, 258, 
259, 266, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 

282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287. 288, 

289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 295, 296, 

297, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 

308, 309, 311, 312, 313, 318, 321, 

323, 330, 461, 464, 474, 481, 484, 

499, 573, 581, 667, 833, 835, 842, 

941n, 1120, 1133, 1139, 1142 and n, 
1142, 1143 and n, 1144 
last days of, 300 
achievement and failure of, 301-3 
Red Palace of, 329 
Balban-i-Buznrg (elder Balkan), 250 
Balkan, Khwaja, 695 


Balkan, Malik Muhammad, 314, 315 
Balepur, 921 
Balhana, 928 
Bali, 825 

Bali Afghan, Malik, 617 
Bali Paha, 943 

Balka Khalji, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin, 1136 
Balkash Lake, 85 

Balkh, 34, 40, 41, 45, 71, 76, 79, 99, 
109 

Ballala III, son of Ramanatha, 1105 
Ballala III (or Bilal Deo), 1015, 1016, 
1017, 1027, 1028, 1031, 1032, 1034, 
1035 

Ballala, Hojsala, 1042n 

Ballala Hoysala III, 1042 and n, 1048 

Balprasad, 825 

Balrami, Nasinrddin Aitam, 243 
Baltistan, 733, 752, 768, 770, 771 
Balura, 742 

Bainbavada (Mewar), 833, 834 
Bamian (Ban)iyan) (name of a place), 40, 
47, 79, 80, 148, 149, 155, 200 
Banaras, 136, 138, 168, 169, 172, 208, 
583, 693, 725, 730, 942, 1149 
Banas (name of river), 318 
Banbhina, 598, 599 

Band-i-Fath Khan, -Maldah, -Mahpalpur, 
-Shukr Khan, -Salura, -Sahepna, 
-Wazirabad, 601 n 

Bandar, Nasiruddin Muhammad, 270 
Bandat, Malik Izzuddin Yahya (Azamul 
Mulk), 486 
Bandhogarh, 694, 912 
Bandi, 982 
Bando, 833, 834, 835 
Bandri (Pundarpiir) (name of a place), 
412 

Bandru Lakshminarayana, 1082n 
Banerjee, R. D., 964 
Bang, 174, 217, 1135-36, 1145-46 
Bangalore, 1043 
Banganga, 840 

Bangarmau (name of a place), 535, 706 
Banihal, 737 

Bani Hashini (the Prophet’s clan), 18 
B.ankapnr, 981, 1019, 1050. 1054, 1036, 
1059, 1065, 1093 
Bankiira, 1138 
Banmafa, 914 
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Bannu, 219, 653n 

Banswara, 803, 806 

Danu Kinclah, 1 

Banu Nadir (a Jewish tribe), 3 

Baoni Falchr, 281 

Bapa Rawal, 784, 765 

Bacj Bag, Malik, 283 

Batj Mulla, 770 

Bara Bank!, 712 

Barabati, 939 

Baragi (name of a river), 406 
Barahdari, 1141 
Baraka, 86, 94, 292 
Baramulla, 734. 735, 738, 740, 746 
Baran, 167, 212 

ifjta of (modern Biilandshahr), MS, 
241, 244, 306. 308. 309, 327. 328. 
330, 399. 525. 535, 628. 633, 639, 
085, 716 

Bazazil, Zlyauddin (author of TaHkh-i‘ 
Ftruz Shako, 20, 25. 98n, 192. 194. 
225, 229n, 232. 233, 234, 260. 274, 
275n, 278, 281, 282n, 284n, 285, 287, 
288. 289n, 290, 291. 292, 294n. 295. 
208, 298. 301, 302, 304, 305. 306, 
307, 308, 3I0n, 312, 313n. 314, 315. 
3l6n, 317n, 318n, 319, 320n. 322. 
323, 327n. 329, 330, 833, 336, 337, 
338n, 344, 349, 350, 351, 353. 855. 

356, 357, 358, 360, 301, 362. 363, 

364. 370, 372, 373, 377, 378, 379, 

382. 383, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389. 

390-91, 392, 398, 399, 403, 404, 405n, 
406n, 40gn, 4I0n, 418, 420, 421, 422, 
423. 424, 425, 428, 429, 430n. 431, 
432, 433, 434n, 439, 443, 445. 446n, 
447, 448, 449, 455, 456, 465, 466, 

467, 483. 469. 474, 476, 479. 481. 

485. 488. 487. 489. 490, 491, 492. 

497, 498. 501, 500, 510, 511, 512. 

515, 517, 5l8n, 519, 520, 522. 523, 

524, 525, 526, 528, 529, 531, 532, 

537. 538, 539, 540, 541. 542, 543. 

544, 545, 546. 548n. 549, 550, 551, 

552, 5S1. 555, 556. S^T. 559. 560. 

561, 56.3 and n. 564 and n, 566 and 
n. 509, 573, 576 and n. 577n, 578, 
5S2n. 5&"n. 5S7. 946. 1012, 1038, 
1139, 1141n, 1142 and n, 1144, 1146, 
1149 


Barbat, 505 (see also Muhammad) 
Darbek Sbah (Mubarak Khan), son of 
Bahlul Lodi. 673 and n, 683, 688, 
690, 692,. 730 
Barbek Sbah, 948n 
Batbek Sliah (Shahzada took this title 
after assuming the crown), 1154, 1155 
Barbosa. 877, 1083 
Barclhankuti (Bardhan Kot), 177n 
Bareilly, 636n 

Barb (a place near Patna), 693, 781, 
1156 

Bari, 685 
Bari Dargah, 139 
Ban Sadn. 914 
Band, Amir, 1007 
Bariya, 805 

Barkhurdar, Malik (Taj Klian), 907 
Darkiaruq (10941104) (one of the six 
great rulers of the Seljuq dynasty}, 
37. 41 

Barligh-Kenl, 73 

Bannakidcs (a famous family which rose 
to very high position under the Abba- 
sids), 29 

Barmatpuri (name of a place), 416 
Bamadi, lT7n 
Barod, 833 

Baroda, 542-46, 803, 804, 851. 864, 870. 

870. 919. 966, 907 
Baiquq (king of Egypt), 125 
Banos, 1085 
Barsani, 678 

Dartan Bahadur (second son of Qublai 
Khaqan), 58 

Barthold, 35, S6n, 37n, 5Sn, 68n. 6So, 
97. 155. 181, 196, 209 
Bartfioid: Sendrechge. 97n 
Bartunka, 912 

Banir (a pargana in the Pumea district). 

1154 

Barrvar, 593 
Basan^h, 631 
Basankot, 1135 
Basant Rai, 928 
Bastri, 696 
B'lsbir, 427 

Bashir (Aria-i-kfamalik entilled Imadul 
Mult), 569, 572, 573, 598, 609 and n, 
615, 616, 619, 657 
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Basra (cantonment town founded about 
A.H. 638 by the order of Caliph Umar), 
18, 19, 28 
Basrah, 983 

Basraur (Pasraur) (fort of in the Sialkot 
dist.), 216 

Basri-Khwaja Hasan, 301, 303 
Basri, Khwaja Jamaluddin, 251 
Basudan (name of a district), 435 
Baswa, 801, 802 
Batachi, Khan, 58 

Batari, Mandal (name of a place), 354 
Batinis, 150 

Batihagarh (name of a place), 493 
Battle of the Camel, 19 (it was fought 
in A.D. 656 between Caliph Ali on one 
side, and Talha & Zubair imder the 
leadership of Ayesha on the other) 
Batu (second son of Juji), 84, 86, 87, 94 
Bauji, Malik Ibrahim, 535 
Bauragarh, 923 
Bavan (Matan), 768 
Bay of Bengal, 998, 1099 
Bayana, 169, 170, 171, 221, 251, 262, 
271, 273, 342, 337, 359, 362, 363, 
405n, 626, 636, 637, 638, 647, 655, 
659, 681, .691, 695, 696, 717, 725, 
726, 801, 820, 838, 839, 840, 842, 
891, 916 

Ba>-azid, 114, 127, 128, 131 
Bayazid Jalair, 99 

Bayazid, Khwaja (son of Bahlul Lodi), 
673, 675 

Bayur Hikmet (Turkish \vriter), 209-10 
Bazan, 98 

Baz Bahadur, 932, 933, 936 
Bazghala, Nizamuddin, 282n 
Beas, 642, 644, 654 
Bedar, 1054, 1147 
Beeja (son of Bilal Deo), 1042n 
Beejanagar (Vijayanagara), 1042n, 1050, 
1052, 1058, 1061, 1090 
Beg, Ah, 392, 393, 462 
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680, 690, 691, 718 
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Chap, Malik Ahmad, 309, 312, 314n, 
316, 319, 323, 324, 325, 329, 331 
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Chappan, 786, 794, 803 
Charija, 747 
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Chatawar, 696 
Chafgaon, 1144 
Chatsu, 790 
Chattragarh, 591 
Chatur Sen, 912 
Chaul, 873, 874, 882, 997,- 1033 
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Cheche, 788 
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Chenab, 643n 
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Chennamaraju, 1097 
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Chercsar, 1119n, 1121 
Chhada, Rao, 810 
Cldiapan, 917 
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Chhateswara, 938 and n 
Chhuti, 1157 
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65, 66, 68, 81, 83, 103, 114n. 215, 
262, 264, 274, 292, 493, 516, 753, 
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Chingleput, 1053, 1105 
Chinab, 643n 

Chinnabomma, Nayaka, 1113 
Chinnadevi, 1078, 1082 
Chintapallipadu, 948 
Chiramati (river), 584 
Chisht (city of), 151, 162 
Chishti, Shaikli Muinuddin, 138, 141 
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Crynamata, 1031n, 1035n 

CudJalore, 1103, 1115 
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Cunnigham, lOOn 

Cuttack. 591, 938. 9J3. Olln. 1031. 
1070, 1079 

Cuttack-Ranarasi, 591, 593 
Cutch, 843, 869, lllOn, 1120. 1125 
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Dabhot, 1034 
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Dabir, Mahk Qasvamiiddin llaqa, 304 
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Daburu Xhaou, 972n 
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Dadimpura, 794. S07 
Dadressa, 816 
Dae Sechan, 59 
Dahfaltan, 558 
Dahgan, 137 
Dahtad. 622 
Dabir, 915 
Dabir, Tlai, 593 
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Daibal, 1118, 1120. 1121 
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Dalju, 738n 
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Dalmau, 523. 632. 692 and n, 712. 72-1 
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1156. 1157 

Dani>al Shaikl), 770, 772, 920 
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Damodar. 939, 939n 

Damodar Udar, 703 
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Damur, Qutlu (niler of Khssarazm), 493 
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Dang. SIS 
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Dannaj-oka. 1039 

Dannj-marda-Drv-a (title of Raja 
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Darasamudra, 1103 
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Dardistan, 733, 742 
Dargah-i-Mualla, 747 and n 
Dargah i Mualla, 702 
DarsA-esbpur, 1156 
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Dad), 661 
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Daud II. 670n 
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481, 488, 489, 490, 494, 499, 500. 

501, 504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 

510, 511, 512, 513, 514, 515, 517, 

520, 522, 524, 526, 529, 531, 533, 

534, 538, 539, 543, 544, 547, 550, 

554, 557, 558, 559, 560, 562, 563, 

566-67, 569-70, 571 and n, 572-74, 
576, 578, 579, 581, 582 and n, 583- 
85, 586n, 587-88, 589 and n, 590-91, 
593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, .599, 

600, 601, 602, 603, 604, 603, 606, 

607, 608, 609, 610, 612 and n, 617, 
618, 619, 621, 622, 623, 624, 623, 

626. 627, 628, 629, 631, 633, 634, 

637, 638, 639, 640, 641, 642, 643. 

644, 645, 646, 647, 648, 649, 650, 

651, 652, 653, 653, 657, 638, 660, 

661, 662, 663, 665, 667, 669, 670, 

671, 672, 673, 674, 676, 677, 678. 

679, 680, 681, 682, 684, 685, 686, 

687, 689, 690, 691, 694, 695, 607. 

698n, 700, 701, 704, 703, 706, 707, 
709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715. 

716, 717, 718, 720, 721, 722, 725. 

726, 727, 728, 729, 734, 737. 743n. 
747, 752, 764, 783, 784, 786, 798, 

811, 819, 823, 829, 832, 840, 842, 

843-48, 875, 877, 885, 886, 899, 900, 
902, 904, 907, 913, 937, 940, 941 and 
n, 943, 949, 965, 968, 969n, 970, 97.3, 
974, 982, 1009, 1011, 1012, 1018. 
1027, 1032-33, 1033 and n, 1034 and 
n, 1035 and n, 103GS9, 1047, 1048, 
1053, 1116, 1119n, 1121, 1125, 1126, 
1128, 1132 and n, 1133, 1135, 1137, 
1138 and n, 1159, 1140n, 1141n, 
1142-45, 1147-50 

Delhi sultanat, 137, 189, 191, 21.5, 
222 

early Turkishi.sh sultaas of, 169. 191- 
208 

coinage of. 228, 234, 235. 236 
caphu-e of, 326-31 
DeWi-Siwalik, 137 
Delwara, 917 
Deogarh, 949n 

Deogir (see Devagiri), 322, 32.3 
Pal of, 331, 335, 364, 366, 400, 401. 
402, 403, 406, 411, 412, 419, 420, 
426, 432, 433, 434, 436, 437, 438. 
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439, 447. 451, 4&3, 4Q4. 483. 470, 
471, 488, 489, 501, 503. 501, 506. 
507, 508. 510, 514, 525. 527. 328, 
529, 532, 547, 548, 549, 538 
DeoVot (see De%’Tcol), 173, 178. 203, 
218, 253 
Deolia, 807 
Deolia-Partapjatli, 607 
Deoil, 696 
Deora, 810, S31 
Deo Hai, 1052, lOjfln 
Deorao, 1042n 
Dcrtang, 69 
DeshmoL, 815 
Desil^ Chari, 1010 

Deva, Qallala (Rai of D« jrasamuilra), 
412. 413, 414 

De\-3, Hamira, 318. 342, 347, 371. 438 

Dei a Ilirpal, 424, 434 

Dm, ITanhai, 397 

Dm Kottah, 1021 

Dcia, Mahlai, 393 

Dm, Main, 414 

Dei'a, Manik, 408 

Dm, Pratap Rudra (Persian hislorians 
call him Laildar Deo). 366. 40S. 433. 
465, 469 

Deva, Panuracn, 411n, 412 
Dm, Rai Rama, 335, 419. 420. 424, 
423, 428, 428, 4.34, 440 
Deva, Rai Rudra, 401, 407, 409. 413, ' 
470, 471, 472, 473 
Dci-n, Rai SiUl, 390 
Dei-a Ha}, 712 
Deva Raj, Maharaii-al, 818 
Deva, Rama Chandra (1271-1310), 322, 
333, 400, 401, 402, 403, 411, 412. 
413 

liffj, J€0& 

Dei'a Ra>-a I, 1053, 1034 and n, 1055, 
1038 

Dm Raj'a II (Dev Rai), 043n, 914 and 
n, 917 and n, 973, 981. 9S2, 987, 
9SS, 1040, 1036 and n, 1037 and *i, 
1033, 1039 and n, 1060-81, 1062 
and n, 1063 and n, 10&4n 
Dei-a Sin^ 833 
Deva Somnath, 805 
Devagirf, 818a, 1011, 1030. 1031, 1032. 
1033, 1034, 103.5, 1038 


Devahar (capital of Man Deva), 518 
Devangara, 960 

Devanapatnam (name of a place), 1090, 
1113 

Devapala, 603 

Dcvarakontla, 1031, 1055, 1084 
Devidas, 813, 820 
Devi, Ranga, 347 

Dcii, Rani Kamla (one of the wives of 
Rai Karan who was hroiiqht to 
Delhi), 334, 402 
Devi Singh Ilada, 780 
Dcvlot, 1147 
Devoli>a. 783 

Devval (sec Dailial), 1120, 1121 and n 
Deivu! Rai, 1056n 

Dcwarlconda, 030, 078n, 982, 1005, 
3039 

Dhamdiim (natre of a town), 408 
Dhanudi Kandali (n.ime of a place), 298 
Dhanda (ilvei), 634 
Dhandhuia, 893 
Dhandhii, Rai, 686 
Dhaneshwara Blulfa, 787 • 

Dhangar, 1109, 1110 
Dhanjar (pargana), .583, II J9 
Dhar (a place In Central India), 330, 

3-14, 393, 398. 401, 433. 528. 528. 

542. 517, 626. 628. 637, 013. 829. 

W5, 545, 853. SSI, 609. 900, 001, 

905. 927, 031, 0^3, 0G8 . 

Dhara (name of a Hindu nail) warir of 
Deccan), 541, 563 
Dhara, 9Iln, 019. 906 
Diiara Khera, 968 
Dharagir (or Dharagarh), 549 
Dharam Kota, 972 
Dharaiarsba, 169 
Dbaiur, 070n 
Diam-sr, J»5tX7, 

Dhauswa, 572 
Dhirdeb, 834 

Dhdpur, 663 and n. C03, 838, 840. 811 
DboTon Deva, Raja, 810 
Dbosi, 616 
Dhuhar, 810 

Dhundhar, 783, 838, 837 
Dhupamau, 728 
Diarbekr. 92, 117, 128. ISl' 

DSihai, 339 
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Didwana, 790, 811, S16 
Dig. 842 

Dihistau (name of a place), 42 
Dihlawi, Shaikh Ahdul llaque Muhad- 
dis, 237n 

Dilan, Malik, 371n 
Dilawar Khan, 876 
Dilawar Khan Ghuri, 845, 848 
Dilawar Khan Ghauii (of Malwa) 
(Husain), 786, 898 (see also Amid 
Shah Daud) 

Dilawar Klian Sarang Khani, 706, 707, 
713 

Dilip Singh, 971 
Dilkot, 854 
Dilshad, 915, 1127 
Dilwarah, 858 

Dinajpur, 583, 1149n, 1151, 1154 
Dinar Hahashi, Dastur, 1004 
Dinar, Malik Zafar Klian, 424, 430 (got 
the title of Zafar Klian from Mubarak 
Khalji), 433, 464 
Dindar Muhammad, 248 
Diogo Fernandez de Beja, 882 ' 

Dipa, 794 

Dipalpur, 118,’ 120, 297, 309, 317, 330, 

359, 369, 372, 395, 430, 451, 453, 

462, 478, 506, 537, 554, 567, 572, 

577, 590, 623, 625, 633,- 634, 641, 

644-45, 633-56, 662, 670-71, 075n, 
679, 684, 783 
Dip Singh, 791, 914 
Diu, 858, 873, 874, 881, 882, 883, 890, 
893, 895, 896, 935 

Diwana Malik Andil (Sultan Saifuddin 
Firuz), 1153 

Doab, 121, 167, 227, 243, 258, 277, 
278, 280, 288, 289, .294,.. 814, 334, 
339, 369, 380-81, 389, 393, 399, 489, 
524, 525, 526, 529, '534, 535, 541, 
004, 622, 625, 626-28, 633-34, 050, 
083, 685-86, 961, 962, 1046, 1048, 
1052 

Doddaya Alla, 980 
Dodia, Narsingh, 831 
Dodo Chanesar, 1122 
Dohad, 871, 880, 919, 930 
Doma Oowest caste amongst Uic Hin- 
dus), 135 ' , 

Don (name of a river in Russia), IIS 


Dosa, 836 

Dowager (Bahmani) Queen, 922 
Draksharanla, 938 
Dravida Mandaha, 961 
Dubala Krishnappa Nayak, 1109 
Duhan Mirgan, 58 
Dubkunda, 836 
Dulipura, 684, 760 
Dullah Rai, 836 
Duma, 883 

Dun (area between the Himalayas and 
Siwaliks), 123, 868, 967n 
Dungariya Bhil, 803 
Dungarpur (Giripur), 783, 790, 803, 
804, 803, 806, 858, 863, 885 
Dungar Sen, 911, 916 
Dungar Singh, 804 
Durgawati Rani, 936 
Durka, 1122 
Durwesh Daud, 1123 
Durr Shajaratud (of Egypt), 230n 
Durweshpur, 693 
Dwarka (Jagat), 818, 870 
Dwarasamudra (name of a city), 331, 
410, 413, 414, 488; 506, 558, 965, 
1030 

Edw-shdes, S. M., 1109, 1110 
Egypt, 11, 17, 19, 28, 29, 31, 33, 51, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 125, 131, 194, 
225, 230n, 264, 492, 537, 557, 589, 
884, 972, 973, 975, 1074 
Ekdala (fort), 1149, 1156 
Ekoji, 1102 

Elichpur. 903, 923, 985, 995, 1032 
Eiizabetpol, 36n 
Elliot, 209, 403, 1120, 1125 
Elluru, 1005 

Elor (name of a district), 435 
Ellora, 436 

Elphinstonc, 159n, 160n, 184, 209, 
1120 

Erich, 802, 917, 918 
Erode, 1102 
Erzenjan, 114 
Erzrum, 114 
Etah, 6S2n, 691n 

Elawah, 617, 636, 637 and n, 638, 639, 
610, 644, 643, 648, 654, 667, 677, 
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680, 681, 682, OSJ, 717, 722. 723 
and n, 728d, 748i), 690 
Curore. 57. 84, 127, 128, 246. 673 

Faiu, 1133 

Fakhruddm of Sonaigjon, Sultan. 5oO, 
531, 589 end n, 019, 1143 and «. 
1150 and n 

Fakhruddm h/o Malik Saifuddm Kucbi, 
239 

Fakhniddin, Malikul Umara (Kotwal^, 
332, 345, 347, 1142 
Fakhiuddin Mas'ud (son of Izzuddni 
Husain), 47, 154, 155 
Fakhr-I-Mudabbir, 169, 170ir. 183. 184 
(Fakhr-i-Muddabit’s account), 197. 
206. 227 

Fakhnil Mulk Karunuddin Laghti, 1118 
FaUir ShadJ, Khwajj (Majmu'adat). 573, 
571 

Fanakat, 48. 73 
Fanilarajra, 556 
Fauna, 788 

Faqih Imaoi Taqi, 139 

Farah (name of a district*, 41. 201 

Faibatul Mulk (Malik Mufarnh), C17. 

018, 878 
Farid Malik, 855 

Farid Sbah (son of Khi^r Kliait), 659 
Farid. Shaikh. 572, 595 
Faridabadl, Sal}'>!d Haslimf, 443n, 
•143n 

Faridpur (district), 1141 
Faridun, 145, 492 

Farj (>oung son of Barquq. tlic king of 
Eg>pt), 125, 12G, 127, 129 
Famluli, Mian, £00 
Fanukliabad, 315, 657n, 0-14n, 727 
Farrukh Shall, 208 

FairuVhi, Fakhruddm Mubarak Shah, 
249 

Farrukhzad, 1118 
Pars. 54, 35. 88. 101, 118, 352 
Fath Khan (son of Firuz Shah), 571, 
590. 017, 620. 624 

Fath Khan (son of Bahlul Lodi), 673, 
676. 694. 721, 722 
Fath Khan (see Mahmud Bcgarlia) 

Fath Khan (son of Ilusbang Shah), SM 
Fath Khan Ilarvi, 670, 715, 721 
Fath Khan, Khan-i-Azairt, 632 


Fatbpur (or Fatliabad), 628, 63 J, 816, 
1128, 1129, 1130 

Fathpur Sikri, 730, SOI and n, 811 
Fath Shah (son of Adham Khan), 700, 
702, 763, 764, 765, 700. 709 
Fath Shah, Jalaluddin, 1151, 1155 
Fathabarl, 121. 571, 5S7S8. 970i>, 9W- 
90, 1152 

Fatligarli, 637n, 677n 

Fatima, 21, 316 r 

Fatima (A Muslim adventuress), 60 

Fattan, 1014 

Faulad Bahadur, 746 

Faulad Klian, 9S0, 881 

Fayyaz, 136n, 144n 

Fazil Gokaltash, 1131 

Fozl bin Sabf, 30 

Fazl bin Yahya, 29 

Ferghana, 31, 40 

Ferighunids, 146 

FiTishta. 156. 159. 160, 101, 102, 163, 
169. 170, 172n, 178, 202o, 206, 207. 
214. 230n, 256, 200, 271, 276, 835, 
340. 347o. 358, 566n. 371. 378, 381, 
383, 388, 389, 390, 401, 402. 403, 
407, 4I0n, 417, 422, 424. 425ii. 440, 
401, 487. 515. 521, 522, 040. 058. 
073, C67, 749, 760, 760, 792, 847, 
830-51, 875. 016-51, 954-55. 092. 
1010, 1038-39, 1050-52. 1034-55. 
1037-50, 1069-71, 1070. 1031-82. 
1090, 1152 

Femao Martinz Evangcllio, 851, 632 
Fidvi Mian, 859 

Firdausi, 30. 283 (S/ioh Sama), 2'J“. 
757 

Firuz (future Sultan Tajudibii Firuz 
Shah Bahmani), 901, 078, 979 and n, 
080, 082, 9S3n. 1001 
Firuz (Ilajjam), 497 
Firuz, Kamaluddin (nephew of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq), 404, 500, 567, 508 
Firuz Khan (ruler of Kalpi), 718 
Firuz Khan (Maudud Sultani). 831, 852 
Firuz Khan (of Karal, 1148 
Firuz Mian (ruler of Nagaut). 850. 
864, 866 

Firuz Kob. 44. 47, 81. 151, 152. 151, 
151n, 162, 103, 201 (nanio of a dis- 
trict). 267 
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Firuz Lodi, Malik, 6CS, 669, 670 
Firuz Miyan, Rai, 644 
Firuz Malik (Naib-i-barbek), 486, 545. 
55-3 

Firuz Malikzada, 620, 904 
Firuz Mulla, 776 

Firuz Shah Bahmeni, 1052, 1054, 105-3, 
1057 

Firuz, Shanisuddin, 464 
Firuz Shah Tughluq, Sultau, 360n, 
361, 374, 390, 426, 494, 555, 560, 
562, 566n, 567, 568, 569, 570 aud n, 
572, 573, 574, 575, 576 and n, 577, 
578, 579, 580 ^d n, 581, 582, 5S5, 
584, 585, 586 aud n, 587, 588 and n, 
590, 591, 593, 594 and n, 595, 596, 
597, 598, 599, 600, 601 and n, 602, 
603, 604, 605, 607, 60S, 609, 610, 
612, 613, 614, 615, 616, 617, 618, 
619, 620 and n, 621, 624, 632, 633, 
635n, 656, 657, 668, 710, 711, 843- 
46, 89S, 904, 1024, 1122, 1123n, 
1124a. ilS3. 1146, 1148, 1149 and n, 
1150, 1153, 1155 

Firuzabad (near Junma), 576 and n, 587, 
538, 589, 59-3, 601 and n, 601n, 612n, 
619-20, 624, 627, 628, 710, 922, 994 
Firuzabad (Pandua), 585, 1148, 1149 
Firuzpur, 594, 601, 903-4 
Fisher, H.A.L., 184 
Fiwar (name oE a fort), 81 
Francisco de Almeida, 874 
Friar Luis, 1074, 1076 
Fuma, 42 

Furshor (Peshawar), 157 
Futuh, ^^alik, 659 

G.ujai, Malik, 866 
Gadilam, 1105, 1113 
Gadsisar, 820 

Gagraun, 790, 792, 798, 902, 915, 9-31, 
937 

Gagangir, 735, 738 

Gaha, 1129 and n, 1133, 1134 

Gaikhatu Kiian (son of Abaka), 95 

Gaitor, S36 

Gaj, 967 

Gajadhar Singh, 892, 916 
Gajeswara, 95Sn 


Gajmal, 83-3 

Gajpati (title of the Rai of Jaj'nagar), 
591, 693, 1060, 1063, 1153 
Gajpati Bhanudeva I\'’, 943 and n, 944n 
Galiyakot, 80-3 
Galta, 

Gandak, 72Sn, 1156, 1159 
Gandak, Little, 6S3n 
Ganesa (of Dungatpur), 858, 863 
Ganesh Rai (of Patiah), 690, 695 
Ganesh, Raja (of Bengal), 715, 717, 
1151, 1152 
Ganes\-ara, Rai, 715 
Ganges (see Ganga also), 136 (valler’, 
137, 181, 218, 238, 279, 314, 318, 
324, 327, 424, 471, 529, 535, 621, 
626-27, 639, 644, 646, 660, 663, 692n, 
69-3, 714-15, 727-28, 729n, 1135, 
1138, 1142, 1154, 1159 
Ganga (river), 939, 940 and n, 941, 942, 
946, 953, 969ii, 106-3, 1119n 
Ganga Das, Rawal, 805, 863, 859, 871, 
919 

Ganga, Rao, 813, 814 
Gangadeva Rautaraya, 948, 949 
Gaugaden, 1024, 1020, 1028, 1037, 
1106 

Gaugadbara, 853 
Gangania Kaik, 1110 
Gangaraja, 1074, 1075, 1077, 10S4a 
Gangru (name of a tcrwn), 1122 
Gangawati, 976 

Gangc-deva, Jaglapi (a Telegu chieO, 472 

Gaujas-a, 1130 

Gardizi, 147 

Garb, Mandaran, 940 

Garba, 9-36 

Garha-Mandala, 829, 872 
Garrasir, 44, 108, 112, 171, 201, 247, 
1128 

Garsopa, 1076 

Gauda, 945, 95-3, 957, 95S and n, 96-3 
Gaudapati, 928n 
Gaudesvara (see ICapilcndra) 

Gaudiya V’alshnava, 96-3 
Gauhati, 177n 

Caur (see also Laklinauli), 35}, 1132, 
1153, 1157, 1160 
Gaturakba, 735 
Gawll, 929, 9S3 
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CayasacLna (Chij asucldui Baliadur 
Shah), D4I and □ 

Geb Pol, 803 
Geb Sagar, 605 
Geldria (fort). I09G 
Genoa, 22 
Cenoli, 833 

Ctorge, St. (fort), 1090, 1100 
Georgia, mountains, 38, 103, 113, J17, 
123, 125 

Gesu Daraz, Ilazrat, 982, 983, 084 
Gesu Mai, 413 

Ghadisi, Mahara\\al, 819, 820 
Ghaffari, Qazi Ahmad, 401n 
Ghagbar, 030 

Ghagra, (Sarju) (nanie of a river), 267, 
315. 323 

Clialib Khan, 610, 624 

Ghani (Cd. of Oailiaqi), 13Gn, 14fn 

Changirat, 110 

Gliarjtstan, 40, 81, 149, 130, 155, 153, 
Ml 

Ghashun, 1, IS 

Chat! Sagun (Narno of jmsv), •401, -120 
Chau^iat, 712 

Gha>ir Khan (it was title of Inalchixj. 

the governor of Otrar), 63, 73 
Chazan Khan (accepted Islam and looi 
(he name of Mahmud), 93, 97 
Chad Chak, 772, 773 
Chazl Khan, 707 
Ghazi KJian Buloti, 706 
Ghazi Malik, 395. -100 
Ghazi, Malik Alp (asslgnte ol Karl), 
ai4n, S15 

Gliazi, Salar Masud, 138, 490. 530, 583 
Ghazi Shah (Nasiruddm Multamoiad 
Ghazi Shah), 775, 777 
Chazipur, 703, 707 

Chaziu] Mull (title of Malik Jiman), 
COl 

Ghazni, 05, 44, 43. 40, 47, 49, GO, 78, 
79. 80, 81, GO. 93, 113, 147, 148, 150, 
151, 152. 153, 151. 155„ 158, 159. 
IDOo, 101, 1G2, IOC, 167, ICS. 169. 
171, 178, 181. 182, 193, 199, 200. 
204. 211, 214. 220, 240, 243; 240, 
247. 2G2. S03, .329, 395, 410. 499. 
531. 838. 1110. 1117. 1121- 
Ghazni Hun (Muhammad Shah) 


(Ilushang’i son), 851, 855, 859, 87 J, 
875, 005, DOO, 907 

Ghazoavi, Saiyyid Nuruddm Mubarak, 
SS9 

Ghazzah', Imam, 23, SO, 31 
GJur, 1128 

Ghijas Shall, Prince, 920, 924, 923 and 
n. 926 

Ghiy-asiuldm (of Malua), Sultan, 795, 
796, 805, 863 

Ghiy-asuddin (1163>1203) (son of Daha- 
uddui Sam), 155, 181, 200 
Ghiy-asuddin (son of Sultan Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa), 601, 683 
Gliiyasuddin (one of ihc two Chujian 
brothers), 42, 43, 44 
Chiyasuddiu (punished by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq in the Decan), 536 
Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, 1150 and n, 
1151 and n 

Ghiyasuddm Bahadur (son of Shamsuc! 

dm Firui), 1M6. 1117 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, 41, 47, 203 
Cliiyasuddin .Mahmud Tughluq (the 
alleged son of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughlufj). 570, 063 

Chiyasuddin Mahmud Shab, 1159, 
1180 

Chiyasuddm, Malik, 70 
Chivasuddm Muhammad Damghan Shah, 
1013. 1014. 1016, 1018, 1027, 1028. 
1013. 1044 

Cliiyasuddin Tahanitan (son of Muham- 
mud Shah II Bahmanih 078 and 
070 

Cliiyasuddin Tughluq, 737n, 1147 
GUiyaspur, 309, 351, 441, 4S0 
Chiyaspur (in the modern Mymensingb 
disUiclJ, 1146 
Chizz Turks, 40, 42, 155 
Ghogra, 1158, 1139 
Choragliat (in Ilampur district), SSl. 

1140, 1153n, 1154 
Ghotoli, 800 
Chndgaon, 8-38 
Chunyat, 132 

Chur. 40. 43. 41. 143. 146, 147. MS. 
149. 150, 151, 152, 153, 131, 153. 
IBl. 162, 181. 182. 226. 2)6. 2l7. 
969 
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Ghuri youths, 160 
kingdom of, 71, 80 
nobles of, 201 
Ghur territory, 143-44 
Ghurak, 1117 

Ghuri, Malik Qutbuddiu Hasan, 225, 
239, 249, 250, 266, 273, 300 
Ghuri, Qutbuddin Hasan Ali, 263, 266n, 
267 

Ghuzz, 155 

Gibbon, 2, 9, 31, 37, 38n, lOln, 102, 
105 

Gilan, 117, 765 
Gilgit, 733, 742 

Ginga, 1093, 1095, 1096, 1099, 1100, 
1101, 1103, 1106, 1107 and n. 1108, 
1109, 1110, 1111, 1112, 1113, 1114, 
1115 

Gird Koh (nanie of a fort), 52, 89 
Giripur (Dungaipur), 790 
Gimar (name of a place), 494, 554, 795, 
S53, 867, 868, 869, 878 
Gisu Daraz, Saiyjid Muhammad, 512 
Gita Deva, 865 

Goa, 875, 881, 882, 883, 890, 894, 971, 
976n, 977, 995, 997, 998, 1003,. 1051, 
1054-53, 1065, 1070, 1074, 1073, 
1076, 1077, 1080, 1096 
Goalpara, llSOn 
Gobi desert, 54, 53 

Godavari, 412, 465, 501, 922, 938, 939, 
947, 968, 980, 999, 1003, 1039 
Godavari-Krishna Doab, 995, 1005 
Godhara, 863, 880, 881, 919 
Godwad, 796, 812 
Go^a, 893 
Gohana, 610 

Golden Book (Altun Daftar), 57 
Golden Horde, 84, 83, 86, 94, 98, HI, 

lie, 118 

Golkonda, 961, 962, 974, 983, 991, 
1004, 1006, 1048, 1067, 1075, 1077, 
1084n, 1089, 1090, 1091, 1093, 1094, 
1099, 1100, 1101 

Gonlti (name of a river), 474, 1137 
Gondal, 555, 1121n 

Gondwana, 473, 868, 872, 901, 90S, 
922, 980, 985, 988 
Gopa (see Gopinalh), 804 
Gopaldas, 839 

Gopalgir (name of a place), 278 


Gopal Krishna Pillai, 1110 
Gopamau, 138 
Gopana, 1045 

Gopanaraya, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1109 
Gopi, Malik (Gopicaica), 875, 877, 881, 
882 

Gopinath Basu, 1158 
Gopi Xath (Gepa), 804 
Gopinatbpur, 951, 1004 
Goraklipur, 583, 1149 
Gor, Khan/s 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 
47; 48, 49, 60, 61, 70, 230n 
Gor Khan’s empire and territorj-, 39 
universal Khan/s, 43 
Goraphpuram, 683, 691n, 72Sn 
Goripalayam, 1013 
Govind Bai, 161, 164, 165 
Govindachandra (1114-55), 136 
Govindaraja, 1109 
Govinda, Saluva, 1077 
Govinda Vidyadhara, 962, 964 
Gudimalapadu, 958 
Gudrang, 648 

Gujarat, 132, 137, 141, 157, 243, 251, 

. 280, 330, 360, 371, 400, 402, 403, 

422, 423, 424, 426, 431, 432, 433, 

,437, 463, 464, 486, iqta of, 491, 497, 
501, 506, 508, 528, 532, 537, 542, 

543, 544, 547, 549, 550, 552, 553, 

554, 556, 558, 568, 569, 582, 591n, 
596, 597, 599, 618, 824, 625-26, 628, 
637, 638, 657, 661, 665, .694, 697, 

713, 714, 716, 783 784, 785, 788, 

792, 793, 798, 799, 800, 802, 803, 
804, 603, SH, 822, 825, 827, 829, 

832, 643, 846, 847, S4S, 849,. 830, 

S3i, 653, 854, 835, 836, 858, 860, 

861. 662, 863, 864, 803, 866, 867, 

868, 869, 871, 872, 873, 874, 875, 

876, 877, 879, 880, 881, 883, 884, 

885, 880, 887, 889, 891, 892, 893, 

893, 1034, 1037, 1121, 1126, 1130, 
1131 and n, 1132, 1159, 1160 
Gujarat Raslrakutas, 133 
conquest of, 334-36 
campaign of, 473-74 
Gulbarga, 533, 549, 565, 858, 949, 968, 
969n, 970. 971 and n, 973, 974, 975, 
977, 979, 980, 982, 9S4 and n, OOln, 
993n, 994 and n. 1001, 1001, 1033, 
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1044, 1617, 1050. 1051, 1032 and n, 
1053, 1037, 1081, 1082 and n 
Gulf of Alexandxetta, 38n 
Gulf of Maunar, 1010 
Gulmarg, 770, 778 
Gumti, 710 and n 
Gunaraj Kbon, llSl 
Gundia Kamma, 1006, 1070 
Gundlapalam, 957 
Guntur, 943n, 948, 949, 957, 959 
Gur Besu {grandniothcr of Kushluq, 
whom Chengiz had married), 49, 62 
Gurg, Malik Kamaluddin. 396, 424, 
452, 527 
Gurgin Lari, 115 

Gurkan Amir Timur (see also Timur), 
101 

Gurshasp, Dahauddm (governor of 
Samana under Tugliluq), 473, 488, 
500, 501, 502, 503, 504, S07, 541, 
558 

Gutti (name of a place}, 472, 1087 
Cuty, 1038 
Cuzarvvan, 201 

Guzgan, 146 

Gwalior, 169, 170, 171, 187, 202. 212. 
220, fa the fort of, 221, 222, 230. 
235, 230, 254 d, 201. 271, 523, 424. 
425, 428, 436, 437, 027, 030, 630, 
037, 038, 640, 645, 647, 048, 650, 
054, 601, 081, 684. 033. 004. 693 
and n, 690 and n, 703, 704, 703, 
725, 728, 738, 760, 830. 839, 840, 
841, 893, 902. 903, 911, 910, 970 
llai of Gsvalior, 198 

Habku (a statue in Kaha), 4 
Ifaibat Khan (son of Ilushang Shah), 
000 

Habba Khatun, 778 and n 
Habib, Professor, 131, 150, 151, 155, 
180, 185, 190, 282n, 503, 518, 524. 
570n, 575, 577 

Habib, Dr. Irfan, 261, 352, 353 
Habib. Qazl, 770 

Habib Shah (of Kashmir), 755. 763, 774 
Habibi Abdul Ha>y, 143n, I43n, ISOn. 
159n. 207n, 210 

Habibullah, Dr., 139. 158n, 159n, lOOn, 
169n, 177n. 178n, 183, 197. 203, 
239n. 2S9n, 091 


Habsli Amid, 97 
llabsh Khan, 1155 
Iladavati, 786, 790 
lladcpa Cantarasa, 1044 
Uadi (785-86), 29 

Hafiz (great Persian poet), 24, 97, 114, 
129, 269, 74Sn, 1151 and n 
Haidar (son of Yusuf Shah), 7S0 
Haidar (son of Ilinchan of Kaslimir), 
740 

Haider Ali, 424, 432, 433, 450 
Ilatdar Du^lat, Mirza, 750, 755, 757, 
703, 760, 768, 769, 770, 771, 772. 
774. 750 
Haidar Khan, 777 
Haidar MaUk, 734, 730, 737 
Haidar Shah (Hajt Khan), 759 
Haibat Khan. 702, 705 
Haibat Khan (a prince of Kashmir), 
743, 746 

Haibat (Firuz Khan), 831, 832 
Haibat Khan Niyazi, 770, 772 
Haig. Sir Wolselcy 460, 532, 394. 1011, 
1012, 1118, 1120, 1127 
Haji, Amir, 1013, 1014 
Ilaji DIfJas, 99, 107 
Haji Khan (Haidar Shah), 738, 759, 035 
Hajl Nfaula, 345 
TcbcUioa of, 346 
Haji Muhammad. 108 
Haji, Sirajuddin Khwaja, 401, 404, 407, 
408. 411. 421. 433. 438. 447n. 469 
Hajib, Malik Nusrat, 520 
Habib, Sultani. Mir, 711 
Ilajiaagar (a place cast of Sonargaon 
near the modem Dacca), 29i, 293 
Hajipur, 138, 1153 
JlajjaJ bln Yusuf, 28, 1120 
Ilajra (name of place), 1157, 1159 
Hakim Ali Jlloni, 760 
Ilalalu Khan, 87>93 
Ilalanl, 1120n 
Halb. 230n 
Halbu, 834 

Halim, Dr. S. A., 699 
Ilalkifl, A. S. (translator of M^rarq 
bain ol Fiiaq), 149n 
Ilalu^d, 801 

IlamadaB, 29, 33, 89, 90. 118 
IlaniadanJ, Sal>’>id, 772 
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HamduUah Mustaufi (author of Ntizha- 
tul Qulub), 72 
Hami (sec Hamvira Rai) 

Hamid Khan, 670, 671, 672, 674, 685, 
720 

Hamid Qalaudar, 605 
Hamid, Shaikhzada, 546 
Ilamiduddin Hajib, Qazi, 703 
Hamiduddin, Malik (son of Uuidat-ul- 
Mulk Ala Dabir), 329, 344, 346, 349, 
420, 421 

Hamiduddin, Qazi, 141, 374, 375 
Hamir Deva, 828, 829, 832 
Hamirgar (Hamirupur), 790 
Hamir Oriya, 954 and n 
Hamirpur (Hamirgarh), 790 
Hammira, 136, 137 
Hampi, 1029n 

Hamu (wife of Sanghar), 1121 
Hamvira, 1065, 1066, 1070 
Hamvira Rai (or Hamir Rai), 786 and 
n, 948, 930, 951n, 932, 953 and n, 
964 and n, 955, 956, 959, 991, 996 
and u 

Hamza, Malik, 630 
Hamza Shah, Saiufddin, 717 
Handa Malakappa Nayadu, 1093 
Handia, .035, 036, 937 
Hang-Satu, 768 

Hauifa, Abu Imam, 25, 150, 363 

Hausi, 136, 137, 166, 167, 214, 220, 

235, .231, 252, 239, 261, 263, 331, 

454, 526, 538, 572, 587, 588, 621, 

70S 

Haraoti or Harauti, 783, 790, 833, 833, 
902, 914, 915, 932 
Hardwar, 124 
Ilarbar Brahman, 920 
Haridea (name of a river), 1056 
Ilari Har, 531 

Harihara, 974n, 976 d, 977 and n, 9S0, 
1040 and n, 1041, 1042 and n. 1043, 
1044, 1045 and n, 1053n, 1105, 1107 
and n 
Harim, 92 
Harima, 1068 
Ifari Parbat, 743 
ITari Rai, 166, 167 
Ilari Raj, 823, 828 
Ilarisiniha (ruler of Tirhut), 1140 
Ilarkatu, 1017, 1027 


Ilaiita, 784 
Hami Khera, 587, 601 
Harold Lamb (author of Chengfz Khan ■ 
and March of the Barbarians), 57n 
Harpaldeva, 1033 
Har- Raj, Mabaraj, 713 
Har Rao, 857, 862, 863, 864 
Harsa-deva (king of Kashmir), 734, 735 
Harsha, 187 

Har Singh, Rai, 626, 637, 638, 639 
Harmi Rasliid (786-809), 29, 31, 33, 
146 

Haryana, 273, 302, 318, 842 
Hasan (Malik Iftikhar), 854 
Hasan (of Alamut), son of Muhammad, 
52 

Hasan (Baradu, entitled Khusrau Khan, 
after accession Suifan iVasiruddin), 
430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 

438, 439, 440, 442, 443, 444, 445, 

448, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, 452, 

453, 454, 455, 456, 459, 463, 465, 

477-78, 480, 481 
Hasan (Imam), 20, 33, 51, 1044 
Hasan Bahmani (Alauddin), 548, 969n 
Hasan, Ali Ahmad, 479 
Hasan (Sijzi), Amir, 578 
Hasan Amal, 170 
Hasan Bahri, Malik, 992, 996 
Hasan BaUiaqi, Mirak, 752 
Hasan Beg Turkoman, 131 
Hasan bin Sabbah, 50, 51, 52, 68 
Hasan Chak, 773 

Hasan Haji (a Muslim merchant), 73 
Hasan Kanku, 1024 
Hasan Khan, 650, 723, 913. 9S2, 990, 
991, 992 

Hasan Khan (son of Sultan Shihabud- 
din of Kashmir), 743, 744 
Hasan Klian Mewati, 801, 844 
Hasan, Khwaja, 290 
Hasan Kuchay, 759 
Hasan. Mahk (Amir-i-Miran), 571n 
Ilasan, Malik (the eldest son of Malik 
Qara Beg), 447 
Hasan Mazendarani, 53 
Hasan Multani, Malik, 571n, 573 
Hasan Nizami (author of Tajtd Ma’asir), 
159, 173, 178, 183-81, ]97n, 214 
Hasanpur, 773 
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JIasan Saftlanil Mulk, Maliji; 857 
Hasan Saiyjid, lOOQn 
Hasan Shah (son of Haidar SIia]>), 759, 
760. 761. 765, 781 

Hasan, Saijyid (of Kashmir), 684, 768 
Hasan Sufi, 110 

Hasan, Sultan (of Kashmir), 681 and n 
Hashim, 6, 762 

Hassan (name of a distdi-t), 1102 and n 

Hastinapore, 423 

Hastinavali, lOiH 

Hathant, 690 

Hatisati, B56 

Hatftn Khan, 1157 

Ilatiyah, Husain, 5-19 

Hathij-alant, 630 

Hok: 4 Khoj (Alcn Toni;, 121, 585, 
587. 623 
Hau 2 i*Qutb, 606 
Hauz Hani, 251 

Ilaus-l Slianui {Shemi Tank), 230, 585 

HausI, 842 

Hammaut, 1, 2, 14 

Hazata Rama, 10S2 

Hazardinari, Kafur, 335 

Uazac Paias (nama a (csl), U1 

Hazrat Ali, 01, 145, 146, 346n 

Hairat Yusuf OosepW. -lOn 

Helmund (name of a river), 112 

Hemu, Rai, 627 

Herat. 29, 34, 44, 71, 70. 78. 79, 81. 
88. 90 99. 101, 111, 112, 128. 130. 
131. 144, 147, 152, 182, 217, 527, 
557, 638. 719. 758, 770, 1001, 1128. 
1153, 1153 
Hijaz, 2, SS4 

Himalyaa. 3Sn, 121, 170, 216. 424, 522, 
533, 594, (HO, 821, 1008 
Himatnagar (Ahmadnagar), S56 
Hinaur, 558 

Hind. 230, 250. 497. 522, 022, HHl 
Hindal (of Kashmir), 743 
Hindi, Rana Dilpat, 208 
Hindia, 007 
Hiaduan, 109, 110 
Hindu Beg. 693 
Iliodu-Kush, 115, 141 
Hindustan, 152. 157, 159. 162. IftX 

ITO, 171, 170. 1S9, 201, 222, 259, 

203, 264. 203, 265, 270, 278, 270. 

2S0, £03, 328, 317, 343. SCO. 392, 


509, 939n, 1007, 1001, I117n, 1138, 
1139, 1142 
Hinu Bliatfi, Rai, 630 
Hira, a comfortless case, 1, 5, 13 
llimbai. Rani. S88 
lliranmacr, Malil', 314n, 329 
Ilirapiir, 757 
Ilfsar, 630, 812 

Hisar-nroza, 5S7, 568, 590, 021, 529, 
034, 061, 671, 681, 1150a 
Uisac St^denan, 90 
Ifrsliam (721-43), 29 
lludivala, 576n, 582n, 583, 557n, 59Q, 
Oil 

Homcima, 29 

Ilonavar, 1031, 1072, 1080 
Hons. 127 
llonniir, 118 
Iliiogly (district), 1138 
floshang (son of Kamaluddin Curg), 
527 

Hoshang Shah, 718 
Ifoshangalxid (Ilushangahad), OOS, 909, 
921 

llosl.iyar, Mahl, 600. 

U<sysala dlvttfct, lOll 
Ho)saia lam), 403 

Uoworth. Sir Heuty (aulliot of the Hit* 
torj/ of the Mongolt), 57n, 5Sn, 83. 
86n, 02n, 91. 99n. 97n 
Huang-dai (emperor of tlie whole 
Slcppo Society), 62 
Ilubli. 997 
llutlaihiya, 10 
Hudaiblya treaty, 11 
Jlududiil Alam, 144, 1 iO, 149ii 
Hugli, 919n, 918, 932, 038 
llujlal:. 3-10 

Ifuta^n (Moagol oJo'eJ), 528 
llullzch. Dr., 702n, 1010, 1012 
lliilui ^(irazi, SOI ‘ 

Iluniayun (emperor), 769, 691, S92. 
693. 894. 693. 690, 897. 934. 935. 
936. 030, 990, 991, 992. 993, 995. 
lOQl, 1004, loss, 1131n, 1132. 1133. 
1159, 1160 

lluRUyun Khan, C21. 622, 023 
Ifonaln, tlic battle of, 12 
llundaun, 913 
Ilungaij', 87 
llaimuz, S70, 673 
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Hur Xasab, 1011 
Husam, o48 

Ilusain All (Husamuddin), 873 
Husain, Jalal, 504 

Husamuddin Malik (of Khandesh), 
873, 875, 876 

Husamuddin (brother of Hasan baradii), 
430, 431, 448n 

Husamuddin (maternal grandfather of 
Barani), 295, 433 
Husamuddin, Azam Malik, 5Tln 
Husamuddin Adhak, Malik 571n, 573 
Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji (Sultan Ghiyas- 
nddin) (recognises the suzeraintv of 
Delhi), 217, 218, 1136, 1142 
Husamuddin, Malik, 424, 464 
Husamuddin, Qazi, 920 
Husdarg (Ancgundi) (name of a place), 
501 

Hushang (son of Kanialuddin Gurg), 
452 

Hushang Shah, Sultan (Alp Khan), 848, 
851, 853, 855, 836, 839, 862, 900, 

901, 902. 903, 904,. 903, 906, 907, 

912, 914, 917, 918, 932, 934, 943, 

944 and n, 983, 986 
Husain, 21, 29, 50 (Imam), 1011 and n 
Husain (brother of Habib Shah),, 774 
Husain (son of Xasiruddin Mahmud), 
1154 

Husain (Dilasvar Klian Ghuri), 898 
Husain Bukhari of Uchch, Saiyyid, 398 
Husain Buzurg (an Il-Khan officer ivho 
ruled Baghdad and a part of Iraq), 
113 

Husain Farmuli, 706 
Husain Gurshasp, 920 
Husain Khan, 662, 663, 670 
Husain Khan (brother of Ibrahim Lodi), 
703, 723 

Ilusain Khan, 1159 
Husain, Langah Sultan, 1135 
Ilusain Quli Khan, 777 
Husain Magre, 770, .771, 772 . 

Husain, Dr. Mahdi, 479 
Husain, Malik (the second son of Malik 
Q,ara Beg), 447 

Husain, Mian (Ibrahim Lodi’s general), 
800 . ' 

Husain Mirza (of Iraqi, Siiltan, 763 


Husain N'izam Shah I, 1039, 1090, 
1091, 1092 

Husain .Shah (Zun), 776, 778 
Ilusain Shah, Sultan Alauddin (of Ben- 
gal), 730, 731 

Ilusain Shah Sharqi, Sultan, 663, 678, 
679, 680, 681, 682, 683, 690, 691, 
■ 692, 693, 694, 724, 723, 726, 727, 
728, 729, 730, 731, 941n, 944, 948, 
949n, 963, 1128, 1136 
Husain Shah, Saiyyid (of Bengal), 937, 
9.38 and n. 960 

Husain Zanjani, Shaikh, 643 and n 
Ilusainpur, 773 
Hausa Bai, 787, 788, 811 
■ Hyderabad, 1118 

Ibk Hajau Asqalam, 204n 
Ihn Hauqal, 149n 

Ibn Qudwa, 152 

Ibn Suri, 147n 
Ibn-i Afrasb, 878 
Ibn-i Arab Shah, 101, 103 
Ibn-i Asir, 138, 145, 146, 150, 151, 
156n, 159n, 169, 179n, 181n, 183 
Ibn-i Battuta (autlior of Rehla), 21Sn, 
229n, 274, 291, 305, 460, 461, 462, 
463, 470, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 
485n, 487, 489, 490, 493, 494, 495, 
499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 

506, 512, 513, 515, 521, 522, 523, 

525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 532, 537, 

538, 539, 542, 553, .556, 557, 560, 

362, 565 and n, 1009, 1015, 1017-19, 
1023, 1024, 1026-28, 1043, 1119, 
1120, 1121, 1123 and n, 1145 and n, 
1148n 

Ibn-i Funduq Baihaqi (the writer of 
Hasharihut Taji 2 raib, wluch is a 
continuation of the famous Tajaribul 
Umam of Miskawaih), 41n 
I}jn-i Ishaq, 7n 
Ibn-i Khallikan, 879 
Ibn-i Muljam, 20 
Ibn-al Qifti, 153 
Ibn-i Sa‘d, 5, 13n 

Ibn-i Sumir Baja Bal, Shaikh, 1117n 
Ibn-i Tairaiya, 22 

Ibrahim (brother of Caliph Mansur). 33 
Ibrahim (son of Sahyid Muhammad of 
Kashmir), 764, 769, 772, 773, 776 
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Ibrahim (s.on of Jalaladdin of M.idura), 
1001 

Ibrahim (son of Mabk Rajab), 568, 560 
Ibrahim (special guard of Sullan Muba- 
rak Khalji), 441 

Ibrahim (Add Shahl, 10f>5, I0S8, 108", 
1DS8, 1089 

Ibrahim Add Shah II, lOOl, 1090 
Ibrahim bin Muhammad, 23 
Ibrahim, Baihaql, Sai\->id, 774 
Ibrahim Lodi, Sultan, 800. 801, 841, 
885, 8S6, 1158 
Ibrahim Magri, 764 

Ibrahim Qufb Shah, 1089, 1090, 1093, 
1094 

Ibrahim. Saij'jid Kliarctadar, 526 
Ibrahim Shah Alam (Shaikh ralK"*), 
596 and n 

Ibrahim Shalizada. 600 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, Sultan, C26, 627. 
628, 648. 661, 683. 677. 682. 702. 
705, 700. 707, 708, 709 and n. 714. 

715, 716, 717, 718. 719, 1152. 1153 
Ihcahtm, Shaikh, IHl 

Ichha. Mahk, 001, 003 
Idalcan (Adil Khan). 1075 
Idar, 794. 7D9. 803, 809, 819, 852. 854, 
850, 857, 862, 861, 880, 881. 882 
Idiqiit (ruler of the Alghurs). 63 
Idi Raina. 762, 766. 770, 771, 772 
Idrij (brother of Caliph Mansur), .33 
Idris, Malrk, 634 

Ktikhar, Malik (Hasan). 810, 834 
Ijar (name of a place), 221, 261 
Ikdala. 582, 583, 590, 718 
Ikhtl>ar Klian, 027, 028, 634, 635. 639. 

716, 918 

Ikh()>aruddm Ralka, Malik, I136n 
Ikhtb'aruddin Chust Qaha, 211n, 2.53 
Ikhtiyaruddin I'al Afghan, 667 
Ikhlij-aniddin Yazbek, 1139 
IkkerU 1101, n02, 1103 
Ikrimah bin Abu Jahl, 10 
Iladgiz. 178 

Ilah (an CTperienced warlord ol Mul/- 
iiddin’s army), 162, 164 
Ilahdad Kaka Lodi, Malik, 634, 660 
Ilamish, 48 

Ham Khan (father of Iltutmish), 210 
Ham Khan Lodi, 655 
Htnuddin, Sliaikh. 62T 


Iltcgu Malik, 73 

ntutmlsh. Shamsuddm, SuUan, 47. 142. 
188, 189, 192-01, 197, 202. 207. 235, 
231, 233, 231. 233, 236. 237. 238, 

210. 242, 213, 250. 251, 236, 257, 

262. 270, 274, 273, 276, 260. 253, 

286, 287, 288, 289, 292, 300, .307. 

311, 346, 481, 573, 581, 585. 566 
and n. 785, 827. 828. 842. 1119. 
1121, 1132, 1135, 1136 and n, n37n 
1140 

Ilyas Afj^an, 123 
Ilyas Klian (Amir of Jhaio), 638 
Ilyas Khivaja (son of Tiighluij Timur 
Khan). 108 

Ilyas. Mahk HajI (assumed the title of 
Sultan Sbamsiiddin), 531, 582. S83. 
584. 583, 589. 590, 843 and n, 957, 
1148-19, 1150 and n. 1153, 1155 
Imad Khan Farcndi, 696 
Imad Shah Alauddin (of Rirrar), 87.3, 

876, 880, 889. 800 

Imaduddin (brother of Shaikh RukTi- 
tiddin Abut Falh of Multan), Shalkli. 
561 

Imaduddin Raihan, 169 
Imamuddln Wals, 114 
Imadul Mulk (maternal grandfather fd 
Amir Khusraii), 287 
Imadul MuUc (Q^itb Khan I/idi}, TOl 
Imadul Mulk (.sec Mahmud Hasan 
Xlalikus Sharq Malik), 630, 631, 632. 
6St. 653, 695 

Imadul Mulk (of Cnjarat), &>3, 870. 

877, 878, 035 

Imadul Mulk Fafhnllah. 998. 1001, 
1002, low, 1005, 1006, 1638 
Imadul Mulk Khushqadam, 889, 890 
Imadul Mulk Sartez, 0C6. 1119. 1153 
Imam Ahu Hanffa (sec also Ilanifa) 
201. 481 

Imam rakhniddin Razi. 152 
Immadi Deva Raya. 1060, 1063 
Imcrtadl Naraslmha (second son of 
Caluva Narslmh-a), 1071, I072n, 1073 
and n 
Imrao, 438 

Imrani, Maulana Muinudd/n, 557n 
Inalchuq (Ghaytr Khan) (governor of 
Otrar, a relative of Turk-m Khatiin 
m(o Khwarazm ShaW, C5 
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Inancha Bilga (ruler of the Naimans), 62 

Indar Kot^ 741 and n, 771 

Indeipat, 197, 851 

Indian Ocean, 1074 

Indonesia, 32 

Indor, 844 

Indpat, 165, 589 

Indra Xatayan, 1150 

Indrab, 99, 119 

Indri, Kishen (Krishna) Bazran, 497 
Indiir, 640, 649, 654 
Indus, 46, 79, SO, 96, 119, 139, 178, 
184, 192, 215, 247, 258, 338, 410, 
473, 566,. 595, 597, 398 and n, 819, 
860, 1120, 1121, 1122, 1132, 1133 
Infaudiyar, 1025 

Iqbal (servant and disciple of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Anliya), 393, 394, 442 
Iqbal Klian (of Mahva), 863, 928 
Iqbal Khan (see Khan Raj Mubarak 
Khani), 625, 626, 627, 634, 661, 683, 
706 

Iqbalmanda, 462 

Iraj (name of a place), 398. 716, 717. 
720 

Irajpur (name of a place), 406 
Iran, 50, 71, 72, 76, S3, 87, 89, 92, 
105, 113, 114, 117, 352, 316, 521, 
355, (southern Iran), 175n,. Iranian 
province, 51, 71, 264, 889, 9S7 
Iraq, 17, 27, 43, 50, 31, 66, 71, 76, 83, 
89, 92, 105, 113, 125, 128, 131, 264, 
287, 352, 493, 519, 521, ' 557, 763, 
987 

Iron-Bridge (the battle of Iron-Bridge 
where Timur succeeded in defeating 
the Ttu-kish‘'.,^.‘a7i) forces), lOS 
Irtish (name r p' liver), 62, ill, 116 
Inigapa, 105'J,J,,' . . 

Iryab (the f : of),- 119 
Isa Khan, ^iT, 676, 689,' 690, 936 
Isami (author- of Futiih-us Salatin), 162. 
164, 165n, 171, 202n, 211, 214, 
224n, 240, 242n, 243, 252n, 236, 
257, 23Sn, 266, 267, 273, 275, 276, 
282n, 293n, 294, 290. 298,. 299, 300, 
303, 304, 305, 309, 517n, 318n, 321n, 
324n, 326, 333, 337, 858, 340, 341, 
342n, 870, 393. 899, 400, 401, 410n, 
41Sn, 420, 422, 423, 424, 425, 428n, 
430, 43-ln, 445n, 447. 448, 453, 456, 


457. 462, 463, 470, 473, 474, 475, 

470, 477, 478, 479, 480, 485, 487, 

488, 490, 49-1, 193, 498, 500, 502, 

501, 306, 507, 510, 512, 513, 513, 

523, 627, 512, 511, 515, 516, 517, 

360, 361, 367n, lOlln, 1117n 
Isami, Fakhrul Mulk (ancestor of the 
author of Futuh-us-Salatin), 225 
Isami, Zahiruddin (great grandfather oi 
Isami), 266 

Isfahan, 43, 80, 114. 113, 128 
Isfarar, 41 

Isfarian (name of a place), 112 
Ishaq (son of Bashir), 616 
Ishaq, Malik, 910 

Ishaque (special guard of Sultan Muba- 
rak Khalji), 444 
Ishwar Singh, 722 

Iskandar Kfirza (son of Umar Shaikh), 
131 

Islam Klian, 622, 649, 650, 651, 652, 
634, 669, 675, 705, 706, 711, 712 
Islam Shah Sur, 770, 772, 936 
Islamabad, 908 
Ismail, 3 

Ismail (descendant of Saman), 34 
Ismail (bin Imam Ja'far Sadiq), 31, S3 
I.cmail (see also .Afghan Makb Ismail), 
548 

Ismail, 705 

Ismail (Adil Shah) (son of Yusuf), 1076, 
1077, lOSO, 1081, 1084, 1085 
Ismail, 1153 

Ismail Burhanul Klulk, Fiarah, 867 
Ismail Ghazi, 1156, 1157 
Ismail Jilwani, Malik, 704 
Ismail Klian (brother of Ibrahim Lodi), 
703 

Ismail Khan (Mahva), 917 
Ismail Khan Nuhani, 690 
Ismail Malik, 654, 655, 703 
Ismail Shah (son of Muhammad Shah 
of Kashmir), 769, 773, 774 
Ismail Shah, Ahul Fafh Nasiniddin 
(Ismail Mulch), 967, 968, 9G9, 971 
Ismail Safavi, Shah, 770, 876, 881 
Isp.ahani, B.aba Kotwah 203 
Istakhri, 144, 146, 147, 149 
Istiya, 153 

Isi’ara Xayaka, 1066, 1069 
Itmad Khan, 897 
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Itnur, Nusratuddm, 250 
I«az Khaljl, Iliisamuddin, 938, 1135 
and n, 1130 and i>, 1140, 1150a 
Izmjr. 128 

Izzuddin (grandfather of Jsami), 200 
Izzuddin, 849 

Izzuddin Dalban, luzbcU, 1140 
Izzuddin Husain (of Ghur), 144 
Izzuddin Husain (son of Qiitbuddin 
Hasan and grandson of Mohammad, 
ruler of Ghur), 153 
Izzuddin Mutgjkazi, 44, 88 
Izzuddin Yahya Nfalik, 1147, 1148 

Jabl, 665 

Jadon Bhattl (a tnbe of Bajput), 169 
Jadu, Jalaluddin (son of Ganesh), 717, 
1152 

Jafar (son of Yahya), 29 
Jafar, 710, 717 
Jafar, Malik, 463 
JaiTar Sadiq (Imam). 31, 33 
Jigannath, 942 and n, 914n, 947, 918, 
032, 953, 936, 958. 902, 063. 904. 
093n 

Jagamtalha Dasa, 9C3 d, 965 
Jagannatha temple, 1064, 1157n 
Jagat (Dssarka), 870 
Jagat, temple of, 803 
Jagat Sin^, 803 
Jagdalik (the battle oO. 113 
Jaggara}a, 1097, 1008 
Jagmat, 797, 506, 832 
Jagoag, 548 

Jagnar (SoUanatha), 417 
JabaJnagar, Olln 
Jahangir, 390. 748. 750 
Jahangir Magre, 760, 762, 763 
Jahangir Podru, 701, 766 
Jaban Xuma, 818 

Jahan Ponali Palace (Timur took up Ills 
residence in this palace after reacb- 
ing Delhi; Jahan Panah tt’as also a 
ton-n of Delhi), 121, 122. 555. 623. 
628, 617 • 

Jahansuz (World Burner) (This was the 
title of Alauddin Husain s/o Izrud* 
din Husain; he also used to call 
himself al-Sulfan al-Muazzaml, J54, 
153 

Jahat Dem, 261 


Jahara, 814, 

Jaharj-a (a member of the Baradus who 
took leading part in the murder of 
SuUan Mubarak Kbalji), 444 
Jahazpur, 780, 788, 790, 812 
Jahbaz, 587 

Jahir Sondhar (Abdul Haqq), 602 
Jabrah, 646 
Jahwal, 120 
Jai Chand, 169 

Jailadah, Shaikbul Islam Shaikh, 720 

Jaimal, Prince, 795, 706, 787 

jafpa!, 1041 

Jaipur, 591, 783, 835 

Jat Singh. 796, 797, 669, S71, 025 

Jaisingha (Jaitra SIngha), 171, 17Jn 

Jais Sfnghpur, 859 

/j/sa, 788 

Jaisaldevd, 819, 820 

lafsalmer.. 897, 783, 810, 813, 816, 818. 

819 and n, 820, 838 
Jahlamhha, 791 
Jaitann, 812. 813 
Jailbundh, 820 
Jaithra, 691 
Jaitsh 816, 820 

Jait Singh I, Mahatawal, 819, 820 
Jaftra Singh. 785, 828. 833, 834 
Jajnagar (or Or^sa), 217, 254, 270, 
293. 465. 472, 473, GS5, 582. 591. 
713, 855. S50, 092, 938 and n. 039, 
940, 941 and ri, 042 and n, 943 and 
n. 048, 951n. 057. 996, 1135, 1138. 
1130, 1141, 1142 and n, 1153 
Jaihuraf, 997 
Jakkampndi, 053 
Jal, 120 

Jal-kota (name of 416 

JaUl Afghan. Qazi,*^;^. 

Jalal Khan, 1160 

Jalal Khan (son of Daud-ibhan), 710 
Jalal Khan, 673. 678, 7ir 703. 701, 
703. 722, 723, 724 
Jalal Khan (of Kalpi), "18 
Jalal Kban (son of Husain Sbaiqi), 730n 
Jalal Khan (Bahmani), 089, m 091 
Jalal Han (son of ^^hah of 
Kalpi), 801. 013, 917. 018 
Jalal Khan, IVince (see also Ahnnd 
Shah 11), 854 
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Jalal ibn-i Sala, 542 
Jalal KJian (brother'j'ii-IaH' of Alaudclin 
Ahmad Bahmani), 921 
Jala] Khan Mcwati, 649, 650, 654 
Jalal Tbakur, 762 
Jalali, 328, 667, 682, 727 
Jalaluddiii (the ruler of Alamut), 71 
Jalaluddin (Shahzada), 250, 253, 256 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah (see also Ahsan 
Shah), 1009. 1011, 1013, 1014 
Jalaluddin Ali, 200 

Jalaluddin Bukhari. Saivyid, 627, 635, 
1123, 1126 

jalaluddin Falh Shah, 1154 
Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji, Sultan, 310-25 
Jalaluddin Hasan (turned from Ismailism 
and became an orthodo.'; Sunni; cursed 
hi.s ancestors and burned the books 
of Hasan bin Sabbah) 51, 52 
Jalaluddin Kashani, Qazi, 1137, 1138 
Jalaluddin, Malik, 940 
Jalaluddin Mankbami, 66, 67, 76, 78-81, 
85. 106, 1190, 192, 216, 217, 222, 
230, 246, 660, .1118 
Jalaluddin Ma'sud Jani, Malik, 1138 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Asad, 1127 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah (Jadu, son 
of Baja Ganesh), 717, 1152 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Maulana, 587 
Jalaluddin, Sultan, 47, (of Tukharistan) 
.Jalaluddin (Lodi) Sultan (see also Jalal 
Khan), 703 

Jalam bin Shaiban, 1117 
Jalanasi, Rao, 810 

Jalandhar, 642, 649, 652, 653, 654, 655 
Jalar (name of a river), 465 
Talann, 716 
Jalbah.ar, 650 

Jalesar. 271,, 621, 622, 637, 711, 712 
Jnlesari. Malik Nusrat, 327 
Jalln. 646, 844 

Talor. 141. .335. 895, 397, 398, 424. 
452, 464, 788, 810., 812, 823, 825, 
827, 831, 832 
Hindu chieftain of, 213 
conquest of, 396 
Jam (of Tliattah), 554 
.Tarn .\li Sher bin Tamachi, 1124 
Jam Babinah bin Khairuddin. 1123n 
Jam Fath Kh.an bin Sikandar, 1124 


Jam Firuz inn Xizamuddin, 1125n, 
1128, 1129, 1131, 1132 
Jam Hoto, 1125 

Jum Jauna bin Babinah, 1123, 1124 
and n, 1126 

Jam Karon bin Tamacbi, 1129 
Jam Khairuddin 1122, 1123n 
Jam Mani bin Jauna, 1124 and n 
Jam .N'inda (.Vindali or Xizarnuddiii), 
1121, 1125 and n, 1128 and n 
jam Nizamiiddin bin Salahuddin, 1124, 
1127, 1129, 1133 

Jam Salahnddin Tamacbi, 1124, 1130 
Jam Sanjar (Radhan or Rai Dinah), 
1125n 

Jam, Shaikhzada, 429n 
Jam Sikandar bin Tughluq, 1125 
Jam Tamachi bin Unar, 1123n, 1124 
and n 

Jam Tughluq bin Sikandar, 1125 
Jam Umar bin Babinah, 1119 and n, 
112.3, 1124 and n. 1125, 1126 
Jam Wunar-i Samiri, 112.3n 
Jamal Khan, 673 

Jamaluddin Muhammad Cbust Qaba 
(another merchant who purchased 
lltutmish), 211, 212 
Jamaluddin Muhammad, 869 
Jambai, 952n, 1064 
Jam), 15ln, 154n, 182 
Jami, Maulana Abdur Rahman, 131 
Tamkhancb', 971 

Jammu, 124, 158n, 643 and n, 644, 
733, 742, 746, 751, 753, 758-60, 762 
Jarashed, 233, 492, 551, 740, 741 
J.imukha, 60, 61, 62 
Jamwaya Mata, 837 
Janad Deva, 837 
Janani, 1120, 1122 
Jang.ala, 815 
Jang.aladesh, 78.3, 812 
Janhao, 642 
Jani, Malik, 1135 

Jani, KJalik Alauddin (see also Aland- 
din), 2.35, 238, 239, 253, 262 
J.anjan (n.ame of a village), 118. 120 
Janiiambi Kabdi, 1107n 
Jansi, 8-37 
Jaota, 794 
JaraJdeva. 1148 
Jartoli, 704 
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Jaruha, 138 
Jaskaran, 833 

Jasrath (son of Zainul Abidin of Kash* 
mir), 758 

Jasrath KhoJcar, 840, 64}, 642 and a, 
643. 644, 645, 649, 651, 653. 654, 
661, 662, 669, 751 and n. 752 
Jasoraj Khan, 1158 
Jatahava, 917 
Jatar, 1130 
Jatral, 299 

Jatfah (this name \vas used by the his- 
torians for Turldslan, see also Turkis- 
tan). 99, 100, 107, 108, 109, 110. 
Ill, 131 

Jatugir (a place in the Rolan i»ss), 1128 
Jatwan, 167 
Jaud, 692, 729 
Jauf, 108 

Jauhar, Malik, 549. 968, 1000 
jaiina, Mahk Fakhniddin (Sultan 
Muhammad bln Tughlufi>. 366, 369, 
420, 447, 430, 433, 456, 459. 470, 

471. 472, 473. 478, 590, 677. 678. 

679, 722, 723, 725, 1035 
Jauna (son of Khani Jahan I entilhti 
Khan Jahan), 613 

Jaunpur, 590 and n, 623, 626, 628, 
657. 671, 674, 676, 677, 678, CSO, 
682, 683, 690 and n. 692. 693, 694 
and n, 698n, 701, 703, 704, 710. 712, 
713. 714, 715, 716, 717, 719. 721, 

722. 723, 724, 725, 726, 728. 729. 

730. 731, 814, 848, 880. 904. 918, 

943 and n, 918, 949, 1151, 1152. 
1153, 1156, 1158 
;avi, 794 

Jawar. 786, 790, 791 
Jawash Khan, 928 

Ja^aites (sivcr of Fanakat), 35, 37, 4S, 
49. 53, 65, 60, 07, 69, 70, 73, 84. 
98, 109, 111, 115, 129, 225 
Jayachandra (of Kanauj), 822 
Jayapur, 741 
Jayasoma, 810 

Jazira (an island in the river Jhelnml, 
219 

Jedda, 873, 892 
Jenisalam, 38 
Jessore, 1153 
Jesuit Mbsion, 1096 


Jeur Ghat, 1003 

Jhain. 318, 319, 313, 314, 359. 880, 
389, 436. 638 
Jhajjar, 625 

Jhaffu ^fuhamrn.id Kiz.mii] Ahdk, 807 

Jhalawar, 857 

Jhalla Afgiian, 542. 516 

Jiiarkhand, 1160 

Jliarri, 1118 

Jhat nai. 166, 167 

Jhntyapali (daughter of Rama Deva, 
who later became the wife of Sultan 
ALiuddin), 402, 425, 426, 428, 446 
Jhausa, 616 
Jiiaii, Bai, 888 

Jhclum (name of a river), 119, 212, 332, 
392, 652, 743. 752 
Jhirka, 843 
Jhima, 723 
Jhotinga, Bhatta, 787 
Jhotwada, 836 
Jiaranv 583 

Jidya (name of a place}, 523 
Jinji. 1110 

Jit Sin^ Rathor, 623 
Jita Pandit, Raghu, 503 
Jitmal, 414 
Jihir, 171 

Jiwandas Khattri, 851 
Jnonapuriswara. 1009 
Jodha (Raja), 784, 793. 812. 813, 815. 
820, 917 

Jodhpur (Marwar), 137, 397, 783, 791, 
809, 812, 813, 816, 820. 825, 832 
Jogi Aihak, 46 

Jonaraja, 736, 743, 730. 751, 757, 758 
Jaran-Manjur, 332-32 
Jiihala (hills), 315 

Jud. 208, 217, 209. 270, 332, Knh-i- 
Judi. 498 
Jiiga, 691 

Juji (eldest son of Chengb) (son of 
Bortic, Juji seems to liave heen the 
son of Sikhar; when Bortie was 
captured by Chenglz, he was also 
brou^t, Chengiz laler on accepted 
him as his son), 60, 66, 71, 76, 8-i, 
110, 111, 131 
Juman, Miyan, 660, 661 
Jumna, 121, 124, 167. 108, 180, 338, 
259. 304, 309, 310, 324, 327. 328. 
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338, 411, 477, 480, 587, 588, 602, 
620, 628, 648, 681, 682, 692n, 695, 
716, 717, 720, 723 and n, 726, 727, 
728, 836, 1142 
Jun (name of a river), 405 
Junagadh, 868, 873, 878 
Jiinaid, 785 

Jiinaid Khan, 717, 917, 935 
junaid, Kh\Vaja Husamuddin, 578 and n 
Junaidi, Majdul Mulk Ziyauddin 
Muhammad, 220 

Junaidi, Malik Muhammad Nizam, 263 
Junaidi, Nizamul Mulk, 225, 229, 235, 
238, 239, 232n 
Junair, 1003, 1006 
Jund, 41, 66, 73 
Jundah, Ruknuddin 620, 621 
Jurafattan, 448 ■ 

Juranbal, 542, 546 

Jurjani, Malik Shamsuddin (Sultan 
Alauddin placed him in-charge of 
Herat with about a lakh of soldiers), 
78 

Jurjani, Minhaj, 582n 
Jurvvas, 144 

Juwayani Ata Malfk, 41n, 43n, 44, 51n, 
52, 66n, 70, 71, 82, 179n, 181n, 206, 
215 

Jwalamukhi (name of a temple), 532, 
594, 595 

KVba, 3, 6, 12 
Kabam (name of a city), 415 
Kabar (name of a place), 359, 399 
Kabhru (Mongol officer), 335, 342 
Kabir Klian Lodi, 704 
Kabir, Malik, 545, 553, 554, 967 
Kabiniddin Azdul Mulk, 867 
Kabk, 393, 394, 401 
invasion of, 393-94 

Kabul, 34, 101, 112, 119, 143n, 144, 
148, 045 and n, 651, 652, 707, 742n, 
780, 1129 

Kacha (rebel governor of Advani), 1073 
Kachchin, Malik, 309, 3l2 
Kachha, 727 

Kachi Chak, Malik, .764-66, 769-70, 
773 

Kadar (invasion of), 331 
Kadavaraya, 1105, 1106 


Kaddu, 844 
Kadha, 670 
Kadi, 554 

Kafur Malik, 607, 939n, 1032n, 1033, 
1036, 1037, 1107 

Kafur, Malik 390, 401, 402, 403, 407, 

408, 409, 410, 41.1, 412, 413, 414,’ 

415, 416, 417, 418, 420, 421, 423, 

424, 425, 426, 427, 428, 432, 433, 

442, 447, 455, 457, 463, 470, 508, 586 
Kahjuri, Khurram, 436 
Kahjuri, Malik, 436 
Kahram (Kuhram), 558 
Kahrola, 604 
Kahimi, 812 
Kai Kaus, 35 

Kaikhusrau, 99, 283, 300, 301, 305, 492 
Kaikaus, Ruk-niiddin, 283, 307, 314n, 
323, 1145 
Kailagarh, 1157 
Kailan, 819 

Kailas (name of a district), 435 
Kailugarhi, 235, 269, 273, 304, 305, 
309, 310, 311, 328, 343n, 351 
Kaimurs, 492, 912 

Kaitriurs (son of Kaiqubad) (after en- 
thronement, entitled Sham.suddin 11), 
307, 309, 310, 313 
Kaithal, 121, 242, 268 
Kaifhun, 833 

Kaiqubad, 292, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 311, 313n, 
320, 511, 540, 1144 
Kajar Shah, 614 
Kajo, 656 

Kajiik (son of Turakina Khatnn), 86 
Kajuran, 143 
Kak, 810 

Kakapur, canal, 756 
Kakatiya, 1034. 1036 
Kakildeva, 837 
Kakkhar, 587 
Kakoya, 969 
Kalachuris, 132 
Kalahasti, 1085, 1099, 1112 
Kala, 923 

Kala, Malik, 668, 669 
Kalampur (Kalyanpura), 763 
Kalanaur (name of a place), 487. 499, 
500, 558, 644 and n, 649, 780- 
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Kala Pahar (Qurban FarmuU), 683, 690, 
092 

Kalatian, 110 

Kalhana, 733, 73-1, 735, 757 
KaJIiar. 971 

KaliLi Mata, ttmple of, 8-32 
KalimuJlah, 1082n 
Kalimullab. 1007, lOOS 
Kali XaOi. 089, 714, 721. 723 
Kalinga, 941, 913. 959n, 931, 962, 
1077n 

Kalinga, 911, 943, 959n, 961. 962 
Kaliiijar, 1.37, 170, 173, 202, 221, 259 
Pai of Kalinjar, 221 
Kaliwayan (name of a fort‘, 78 
Kallalgbati (or KalLalla;, 591 
Katpi, 648, 682. 033. 090. 691. 702, 

703. 701, 716. 717, 718, 719, 720. 

786, 798, 602, 891 899. 903. 904 

917, 918, 934 
Kaliia Dcta, 962, 961 
Kalu. Malik. 012, 051. 632 
Kalmacfieni, I039n 
Kab\jt) (name ol a fort. 81 
Kalwazi Cate, 92 

Kal>aa (name of a pkacc). 471. 503 
Kaljanamabat, 1111 
Kal>an Mat, 681 
Kalyani mantapam, 1114 
KatyanI, 968, 970 and n. 971, 1039 
K3l>anpur (Karaulii, 839 
Kamaksbi, 1107 
Kanul Khan, 872 

Kama) Khan, KJian-1* Vam. fill. 052 
061 

Kama! Main, G27, 612 
Kamal, Malihul Umara Hiji. 909, 910 
Kamal, Shaikh, 919 
Kamalpur, 503 

KamafuJdin (Ijrothcr of Ainni Mull). 
562 

Kam.iluddin (brother of Ilii Ihikhin. 

the ruler of Bhatnir). 120 
Kamaludclin Amir Kirnnni, 364 

Kamaluddin Curg. 827 
Kamaliil Mulk, Malik, 654, 655, 639, 
C60. 661 

Kamaluddin, ^^a!lk, 61.S, 653 
iraroaluddin, .MauJana Or/o .Manlana 
Qa%\-amuddin) (Sadri-Jahan). 4S6 
Kamaluddin Qazi, 141 


Kamaun, 618 
Kambala, 1041 
ICaniesvara, 1148, 115-1 
luund, Chazi, 455 
Kampa, M7n, 974n 
Kampa I. 1012, 1043, 1011 
Kampaiia, 1106, 1107, IIOS, 1109 
Kampana Kumarva, 1019, 1020, lO’l, 
1023, 1026, 1027 (see also Kampana 
Udai) ar) 

Kampana Udaijar, 1019, 1029, 102 In, 
1028 (see also Kampan Kumana) 
Kamp.inudisrr (Kampana Odej’ar), 
1015, 1016 

Kanipara)a and Kampana Udaijar 
(other names of Kampana), 1106 
Kampi). 278. 270, 637, 611. 016. 867. 
(.71, 677. 682, 727 

KampJla, 420, 50J, 502, 506, 529. 552, 
562. lOllD, 1042n 
Hal of Kampila (This Haf has 1 een 
identiCed by Isami as EjIIala, side 
i'uluh-m Sahtln, 431), 502, 583 
KampIU (Kamplh; (or Kammajida), 065, 
1030. 103), 1031 anti n, 1035. 1033, 
1039, 3010 

Kampiia deva. 1011 and n, 1012n, 1013 
Kampiladesa (or Kampila), 1031 and n, 
1035. 1038 and n 
Kampih, 1011 and n. 1042n 
Kamraj, 736, 7S1, 759, 777 
Kamran, 767, 769, 1132 
Kamnid. 1130 

Kamnip, 171, 176. 177, 217, 270, 1133, 
1139. 1140 and n, 1150 and n, 1151 
1137, 1139 

Kamtai^ir. 1156. 1157 
Kana, 811 
f^nand, 1038 
Kanara,* 1093 
Kanata, 735, 

I^naudi (name of j plaee), *359 
Kanauj, 132, 137, 133, 168, 221, 2>3, 
253, 259, 30'), G25, 326, 535. 558. 
590, 1138 

Kannauj. 623, 620. C27, 623, 634. 610. 
616. 682, 690, 701. 712. 713, 7tf. 
713, 716, 723, 721. 723, 809. S22. 
837. 810, 847 
Kanhhir, 64 8 
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Kanchi, 951, 954, 955, 999, 996n, 1000, 
1030, 103], 1000 and n, 1069, 10S5, 
1093, 1105, 1106 
Kunchi-Kaveri, 934 
Kancliipurani, 1053 
k'andahal, 793, 813 
Kandanavolu, 1073 
Katidapalle, 1066, 1079, lOSO 
Kandar, 601 
Kandhar, 779 
Kandhra, 968 
Kandla, 711 
Kandu, Malik, 693, 730 
Kandukur, 1066 

Kandur (Kannaiuivj (name of a cit\), 
415, 416, 1031 

Kangra, 522, 532, 582, 594, 649 
Kangu, Alauddin Hasan, 597 
Kangu, Hasan, 549, 550 
Kanha, Rai, 857 
Kanlia Satarsul, 853 
Kanhad Dcva, 804, 837 
Kanhatdcva, 831 
Kankan, 1057 

Kankm (Gangu), 656, 969n 
Kanku, Sadharan, 660 
Kankuri, 203 
Kannada, 1047 
Kannanda (sec Kainpili) 

Kannauur, 1105 
Kannanur (Kandur), 1031 
Kannu (personal name of Khan-i Jahan 
Qawam-ul Mulk) (Malik Maqbul), 
574 (see Khan-i Jahan) 

Kanqurt, 79 
Kantat, 692, 693 
Kantlia Bhatta, Pandit, 764-65 
Kanthakot, 848 
Kanthal, 807 
Kanthaliya, 810 
Kanum (name of a cih-), 417 
Kanvari (kavcri) (name of a river), 414 
Kanj-a Nayak (or Kapaya Nayak', 970 
and n, 973-74, 1038 and n. 1039 
Kenya Naik, lOlln 
Kapa, 970n 
Kapalum, 1041 
Kaparbang, 864, 920 
Kapaya Xayaka, 1044, 1048, lOoI, 
1053n 


Kapilendra, 72-1, 945-53, 949n, 95()n, 
951n, 965, 959n 

Kapileshwar, Gajapati uf Orissa. 947, 
950, 952, 990, 991n, 993, 994, 996 
and 996n 

Kapilesvara Gajpali, 1060, 1063 and 
n, 106-J, 1063, 1068 
Kapur Cliaiid, 6S1 
Kara, 939 

Kara (name of a placej, 250u, 254, 258, 
263, 265, 309, 312, 313, 319. 321, 
322, 323, 324, 327, 329, 332, 359, 
366, 529, 533, 55S, 390, 591, 1137, 
1140, 1148 
Kara Katanga, 703 
Kara], 35 

Kara-Manikpiir, 593, 632t), 683, 705, 
940 

Karam, Muhammad bin (or 11 m Karain), 
149, 151 

Karam Chand, Malik, 659 
Karam Chand Pramara, 797 
Karanda, 845 

Karan, Rai, 335, 371, 400, 40-2, 403 
Karatoya (Begmati), 1139, 1140, 1151 
1152, 1134 1156 
Karauli (Kalyanpiir), 838, 839, 840 
Karbattan (name of a citv), 176 
Karhad, 997 

Kari (a Mongol new Muslim), 456 
Karimdad, 705 
Karimuddin Lagbri, 839 
Karimuddin, Malik, 637 
Karimuddin Zahid, 2-33 
Karinja, 815 
Karma Singh, 864, S95 
Karmasina, 736 

Karana (of Gujrat), 819, 825, 879 

Karnal, 16'On, 554, 1121 n 

Karan Rai, 693, 677, 078, 679, 686. 

721, '722, 723, 783 
Kamata, 943, 949, 936 
Karnata (king), 1061, 108S, 1091 
IGimatak, 1146 

Karnataka, 1099, 1101, 1102, 1111 
Kaniaie (name of a place), 1032 
Kamauli, 696 
Karnavati, Rani, 934 
Karnpal, Rao, 810 
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Karur, 1024 
Kanvar, 833 

Kashari, Qazi Jalal, 245. 259, 261, 320 
Kaahgar. 742, 752, 764. 767, 769, 771 
Kashghar, 37, 39, 49, 55 
Kash), 154 

Kashli Xhan (title of Saifiiddin Aibalc), 
251, 259. 261. 263, 267, 268, 272, 
282n, 313 
Kashtnandi, 172 

Kashmir. 91. 124, 133, 173, 604, 641, 
733-44. 747, 748 and n. 750. 751, 
753, 761, 763, 766, 769, 770. 772. 
774, 77M1 
Kashshaf, 758 
Kataka-Vaxanasi, 942 
KaVapasbVvM, 

Katara, 805 
Katasin, 1138 
Katasin, 939 
Kataya V«ma, 943 

Katehr (Rohilkhand), 264, 277, 359. 617. 
618, 636, 637. 638, 639, 640. 644. 
646, 656 

Katgarh, 692, 729 
Katgir (name of place), 471 
Kathia^^ar, 955 
Kathlawara, SS9 
Katihun (name of a place), 411 
Katnln (name of a place), 254 
Kattu (or Kannu), 1041 
Kalur, 119 

Katayavema, 1053, 1055 
Katya Veraa, 972, 979, 980 
Kaulami, Ibnul 543n 
Kaulas, 950n 
Kaiilas fort, 073 
Kaiilalam, 075 

Kaveri (name of a river), 1077, 1098 
Kaveri, 952. 953, 1021, 1024 
Kavilcamapur, 953 
Kayadaran, 825 

Kajadra (a village near Kayadra), 157 
Kayahvj. 57, 63, 66. 70. 81 
Kayalp.ittinam, lOICn 
Kawain (village on the Jumna), 588. 
589 

Karrawan, 40, 45, 46 
Kihit. 112 
Ktllhan. 287. 825 
Kelhana, 169 


Kelwar, 917 
Kciwarah, 858 
Kenduppatna, 041 
Kcraet, 57, 61, 63 
Kerala, 1026n 
Kcrauli, 318 
Kabala, 21 

Kerman (Parwan) (‘‘here took place the 
battle between Jalaluddm Mankbanii 
and the Mongol generals, Tekechulc 
and Mologher”, a place on the bonier 
of Bamian), 80 
Kert, Kert ^^aIik, 111 
Kert Shamsuddin, 88 
Kerf, Shamsuddin of Ghur, 268 
Kerulw (name of a river). 62, 64 ‘ 
Kesava CVihalti, 1158 
Ketavjram. 1078 

Kachivan (son of Yasiigai Bahadur and 
Oyelon), 69 
Kbadala, 619 

Khadija (a rich widow of forty, whom 
the r^ophet niarntd), 6 
Khaesar, 143 

Kha6f, 1116. 1118 and n, 1121 
Khaibof, Jews of. 13 
Khairabad, 663 

' Khalruddin Khanl, 035, 639, 610, 64 1 
645, 652 

Khairuddin Tuhfa, Malik, 647 
Khajeka, 651 
Khajraho. 170 

Khalaf Abul Hasan, 144, 147 
Khalaf Hasan. 857, 802, 983. 985, 986. 
988, 989 

KhaM bin Walid. 11. 12, 17. 29 
Ktiaiil (von SarJawatdar), 556 
Khalil (grandson of Timur, also as 
Mirza Khahl), 129. 131 
Khalil Khan (son of Mahmud Ilcgaiha) 
(future MuzalTar Shah 11), 876 
KhabloUah, Shah, 95ln 
Khalji, 160, 161. 162, 172, 176. 191. 
203 

Khaljl. Jalaluddin, 101, 223, 302. 420. 

436. 437, 458, 461, 462. 4S0, 540 
Kha1|a, Jamaliulthn, .\li (an envoy' of 
Ulnjdv Klian), 272n 

Khaljl Malik Amir Jamil (f.ither nf 
Qadr Khan), 333 
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Khalj'i, Malik Firaz (entitled Shaista 
Khan and later on became Sultan 
Khalji, Firuz Jalaluddin (see also 
Jalaluddin Khalji), 308, 309, 310, 

328, 329, 331, 333, 586 
accession of, 311-12 
revolt of Malik Chajju during his 
reign, 313-16 

military expeditions of, 317-19 
conspirators, 319-24 
assassination, 324-23 

Khalji, Malik Pindar (Qadr Khan), 486, 
530, 531 

Khalji, Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar, 523 
Khalji, Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah (see 
also Khan Mubarak), 428, 525 
Khalji, Sultan Alauddin (see also Ali 
Gurshasp), 97, 98, 189, 190n, 193, 252, 
262, 283n, 292, 302n, 303, 333, 354, 
336 (land revenue reform of), 357, 
360-64, 368, 372-73, 377-78, 381, 
383-83, 386-87, 390-91, 396, 399, 
40(M, 417-23, 425-26, 428-29, 431, 
435-38, 441, 443, 446, 430, 432, 453, 
458, 461-62, 465-69, 473, 481-82, 484, 
499, 508, 518n, 523, 532, 533, 559, 
567, 573, 579, 581, 582n 
battle of Kili, 337-41 
conquest of Ranthambhor, 341-43 
the three rebellions, 343-48 
capture of Delhi by, 326-28 
coalition government of, 328-31 
Multan and, 331 

invasion of Kadar etc. during his 
reign, 331-32 

conquest of Gujarat by, 334-36 
Khaljin, Mali, 571n 
Khaljipiir, 917 

Kliambayat (Cambay) (see also Cam- 
bay), 334, .335, 618, 966 
Kbammamet, 1005 
Khanabad, 143n 

Khan Abu Bakr (sixth son of Alauddin 
Kliaiji), 425, 446 
Khan Adil, 280, 282n 
Khan, Ahmad (son of Yal Talhagha), 
475 

Khan, .4ihek Aur, 235 

Khan, Akat, 339, 3-12n, 3-13, 3-14 

Klian Alap (Sanjar), 327, 336, 339, 400, 


401, 403, 419, 420, 422, 423, 424, 
432, 433 

Khan, Alauddin Kashli, 287 
Khan, Ali (son of Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji), 446, 453 

Khan, Ambar Bughra, 447, 455, 456 
Klian, Amir Ali Hatim, 313, 316 
Khan, Amir (title of Mui-daraz ftfalik 
Aitigin) (see also Mui-daraz), 293, 
294 

Khan, Arkali (second son of Sultan 
Jalaluddin Khalji), 313, 317n, 320, 
321, 328, 330, 331 
Khan, Arsalan, 292 

Khan, Bahauddin (son of Sultan Alaud- 
din Khalji), 446, 453 
Khan, Bahram (second son of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq), 3, 464, 475, 486, 
506, 530 

Khan, Bektam Aur, 267 
Khan, Bughra (also kmown as Mahmud), 
281n, 283, 287, 294, 296, 298, 300, 
301, 303, 306, 307, 308, 314, 318, 
374, 540 

Khandar (name of a place), 406 
Khanday Rai, 160 
Klianday Rai’s successor, 183 
Khandesh, 657, 834, 857, 860, 865, 868, 
872, 873, 875, 876, 880, 884, 890. 

891, 896, 897, 899, 903, 911, 921, 

922, 928, 979, 985, 986, 987, 988, 

989, 994, 995, 999, 1054 
Khandwa, 911 

Khan, Farid (son of .Alauddin Khalji), 

423, 446 

Khan, Firuz (s/o Nusrat Khan), 530 
Khan, Haibal, 283 

Khan, Husamuddin Qutliigh (son of 

Alauddin Jani), 262, 265 
Khan-i Azam, 985 
Khan-i Jahan, 306 
Khan-i Jahan (see Mandalik), 869 
Khan-i Jahan (title of Malik Maqbul 

Qawamul Mulk) (sec Qawamul 

Mulk), 574, 575, 570, 577, .583, 590 
Kljan-i Jahan (see Kfalik Laddan), 876 
Khan-i Jahan (Bahmani), 859, 862 
Khan-i Jahan, 595, 596, .598, 599, 61-3, 
614, 615 and n, 016, 659, 660, 679, 
681, 718 

Khan Jahan II, 617, 618 
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Klian-i Jalian Lodi, 675. 690, 702, 

700, 726 

Khan>i Jaban, Malik Munir Sultaiii, 863 
Kban-i Kbanaii, 320, 453, 454, 456, 459 
Kbati-i Klianai), GOl, 032, 001 
Xband Khanan (Kachi), 773 
Khan i Kbanaa I'annuli, 689, 691 
Khan*i Khanan Lodi, 9G0 
Khan-i Khanan Loliari, 633 
KhafM XJ>ana« Lnhani, S)0 
Kliani, Malik Qubul Ulugh, 379 
Khan-i Shahid (Sultan Muhammail) (sod 
of Balban), 274, 297. 208. 300. 301 
Khan, Ikhti}aniddin \uzbc.k Tughril 
261, 270, 271, 200, 203. 291, 295. 
296, 303 
career of, 269 
nbclbon of, 292 

Khan, Kabir, 234. 210, 241, 242, 243, 
25-1 

Khan, Kaikhatu (of Iran). 516 
Khan, Karbat, 2o2 
Khan, Khafi, 4i0ii 
klunkliar (llic rana of Karaal), S34 
Khan, Khizr, 368, 371, 393, 409. 419, 
122. 423, 424, 12S. 426, 438, 437. 
411 

Khan, Khusrau (entitled Sultan N'aair- 
uddln) Occ Hasan), 445 
Klian. Kishiu (Bahram Aiba) (299-500), 
298, 463, 464. 499. 503, 505, 506. 
523, 541. 570 

Khan, Mahmud (fourth son of Oib.is- 
uddsn Tugjduql, 461, 471 
Khan, Malik Tajiuldm Tabar, 259, 207 
Khan, Malik Vak I..ikk1ii Qadr, 417 
Khan, Mangu (rebellion of), 813 
Klian, Masud, 332, 533 
Khan, Muhammad (son of Ala«iddm 
Khalji), 425 

Kliaiiiia, 801 and ti, 602, 806, 813 
832, 833, 814 
Khatipur, 771, 020 

Klian, Nizamuddiij Ulugli (govenrer of 
Jalor and brollic-r of Alp Khan), 421 
421 

Klian, Xusrat, 327. 529, 331, .332, 334, 
633, 636. 312. 566, 400, 420, 491 
Khan, Qadr (intitlorl rtuknuddin Ib^- 
lilm), 328, 633, 431, 472 


Khan, (Jubiai (Dada ur ibo urigmal 
Mongols traced their docent from 
^ublai the first Kbaqau), 53, 62, 81, 
83, 87. 97, 98 

Khan, Shadi (son of Alauddin Khalji), 
120, 422, 425i>, 426ii, 430, 437 
Khan Shaiitta (son of Muhammad Qi(- 
rat Qimar), 442, 445, 447, 451, 454. 
433, 456 

khm. Slier, 29SSDD 
Khan. Sikaiidar, 549 
Kluii, Sir S>ed Ahmad, 403 
khan, SuG, 457 

Khan, Sultan Abu Said (of Iran), 493 
kbaii, Sumbul Ilatim, 423, 447, 453, 
457 

Khan, fajul Mulk .Siisrat (fifth sun of 
Chi>asuddin Tughluq), 464 
KTian. Tamar. 280, 282»i, 293. 298. 29'), 
606 

KTian. Tatar, 292, 296. 451, 475. 567, 
570, 584, 590 

adopted by Sultan Chiyasuddin 
TugWuq, 461 

Khau, Ulugh (bfother of Alauddin 
Khalji), 629. 331. 332, 334, 635. 336. 
339. 842. 643. 344, 348, 348. 866. 
400. 420. 458, 481, 462, 474 
Khau, U«man (son of Alauddin Khalji), 
425, 446. 433 
Khan. Vusuf, 451 

Khan, Zafar (third son of Ghiyaniddin 
Tugliluq). 464 

Klan. Zafar, 527, 629, 331, 336, 337, 
339. 340. 541. 343. 348. 420. 437ii. 
464. 533 

KhaiHjah-l Mualla, 745n, 747n 
Khanqah-i Shah-i Hamadan, 747n 
Kltaqani (I’lrsian i»et), 297 
Kharaiig Muhammad, 43, 44n. 45 
Kliarlnk (an eti>erienced general of 
Mu*iruddin\ 162, 164 
Khargaoii (name of a place), 411 
Kha«. 8C7 
Kharijites, 20 
Kfiarko, Hai, 617, 618 
Kliannatii fort, 118 
KTiannil (an experienced general of 
Mu‘izz>jddin's arrny; Kharmi) Aiiiu'l- 
dm Iliisdin), 45. 46, 162. 161 
Kharmil, Husain (bin), 158, 178 
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Khasar (son of Yasugai Bahadur and 
Oyeluti), 59 

Khash (son of Ogtai), 97 

Kliatir, Khwaja, 305, 312, 329, 332 

Khatkado, 835 

Khatlan, 99, 745 

Khatniandu, 1148 

Khatpur, 833 

Kliattari, Sahdi, 436, 437 

Khattati, All 504 

Khatu, 811 

KhaNTiq, 108 

Khazraj, 3, 6, 16 

Khed, 809 

Khclna, 997 

Khenibhayi, 971 

Khcm Karan, 791, 914 

Klien, 1156 

Kherla,. 901, 902, 903, 912, 923, 9i9. 
985, 986 

Khichiwara, 902, 905, 907, 915, 92/. 

929, 932 
Khirki, 911 

Kliita, 38, 42, 45, 48, 736 
Khitai, Ban Khan Aibek, 265 
Khizrabad (name given ^to Chilor), obJ> 
Khizrabad, 588, 602, 6/0 
Kbizr Klian, 124 
Kbizr Kban (Baluchi chief), 819 
Kbizr Kban (son of Alauddin), 423-3/ 
Kbizr Khan Lodi, 705 
KTiizr Kban Nuhani, 705 
Kliizr Khan Sai>->'id, 02/, 6^8^ 6-9, 
630, 631, 632, 633, 634, 63o. 636 
and n, 637, 638, 639 and n, 640. 641, 
644, 650, 657, 638, 659 and n, 060, 
668, 714, 843 ^ 

Kbizr, Kbawja, 671 

Kbizr, Saiful Mulk Maulana, 86/ 

Kbodsha, Jafar, 64 „ 

Khojend (name of a place), '*b ^ 
Kbokar/s. loSn, 178, 1.9n, 181. 198. 

212 

Khokar, Jusrat, 120 
Kliokar, Sank-in (Bai), 216 
Khokar Sbaiklia, 120, 124 
Kbor, 637, 721 
Khora, 911-12 

Kbubkar, Janialuddin, *436 
Kl.ud (name of a towi), c.29 
Khudadad Husaini, 131 


Kbudawand Klian, 849, 870, 882, 8SS 
Khudawand Kban al-Iji, 889 
Kbudawandzada (sister of Sulta^i 
Muhauiinad bin lugblutj), 556, 567, 
581, 582n 

Kbuja, Malik Saifuddin, 667 
Kbul Gbaud, 627 
Khulna, 1153 
Khuninian II, 785 

Khun Raj Mubarak Kliani, Malik (Iqbal 
Klian), 661 

Klinnza, Bibi, 726, i27, (28 
Kliurasan, 29, 34. 3o, 40, 41, 42, -l)i, 
44, 50, 58, 67, 08, 69, 70, 71, 73, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 87, 93, 96, 98, 107, 
111-12, 119-20, 130, 150, 152, 155, 
170, 224n, 246, 247, 248, 261n, 269, 
489, 492, 517, 521, 522, 557, 758 ^ 
Khurasani, Abu Muslim, 29. 146, 195. 
458 

Kburrainabad, 113, 117 
Kburram Kban, 880, 889 
Khursbab Kubmddin, 53, 88, 89, 90, 
93 

Kliursbid, Rani, 926 
Khushkbabar, Malik, 053 
Kliusrauabad, 652 

Kbusrau, .bnir, 417, 578, 785, 1031. 
1037 

Kbnsnui Kban, 737, 1033 
Kbusrn Kli.an, 1041 

Klnisran, Kban (it was the title oi 
Hasan Baradu), 431 
Klinsrau Malik (son of Babram Shah 
Gbaznavi), 151, 15(, 1-58 
Kbusra/i, Malik, 522. 32':> 

Khutan, 49 
IChwabin, 1-17 

Khwaja, 64, 142 _ 

Khwaja Haji (Minister of War', in 
Kbwaja-i Jaban (Deccanik 922 
Kliawj!i-i Jaban, 623, 695, 711 
Kbawja-i Jaban (N'uruddm), 96/, 90S 
Kbawja-i Jaban (Kb. .Sunir), 1018 _ 
Kbwja-i Jaban (see Ayaz Abniad), 

.548, 569, 570, 571 and n. 5(2. a.o. 
574, 575 

Kbwia-i Jaban .Vzmu Ilnniayun, 9/1 
W'wija-i Jaban Turk. 991. 993. 991. 

995, 996, 997 
Khwaja Jaban, 1151 
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Khwaja Majduclclui, 138 
Khwas Khan, 1160 
Khvvas, Khan, 928 

Khwarazm, 37, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 67 r, 
73, 75, 99. 110, 111, 115, 493. 736 
Khsvaiaam Shah, 41, 43-50, 65, 66, 68n, 
71-74, 78. 183, 201, 215 
Kia Buzurg Umid (a life long friend of 
Ilasao bin Sabbah, he ^vas appotnlcd 
by him in a.d. 1124 to succeed him), 
52 

Kija. 628 

Kik Turk Bacha, Amir, 660 
Kilan, Bai, 673, 837 
Kilhana, 137 

Kih (battle oO. 338, 337, 338, 339, 345 
Kiln^ara, 914 

Kin (kingdom), 39, 58. 64, 81 
Kiiadu (ludhpur) (an msciiption of 1176, 
records that a lady replaced an image 
broken by the Tunishkas), 137 
Kiradu, 822, 826 
Kirat Singh, Ral, 681. 728 
Kirman, 34, 199. 200, 248, 247 
Kirtipala, 827 
Kirti Smgh, 715 
Kirtis Thambha, 794 
Kish (name of a place), 99, 107, 108, 

no 

Kishlu Khan, Malik Izzuddin Balban 
(see also Balban-i Buzurg), 250, 251, 
260, 261, 262, 263, 261, 265. 268. 
269, 272n, 273, 274, 275 
KisWu Khan, 1147 

Kishhvax. 733, 736, 742, 753, 770, 778 
Kishwar Khan (son of Dahram Aiba 
Ki'hlii Khan), 570 
Kriambar (name of a hillock), 454 
Kolwr (name of a district), 435 
Kobil.ngam, 1105, 1109 
Kodamdesar, 815 
Kodada Rama, IK^n 
Koh Firuz, 144 
Knba, 630 
Knh-i Baba, llln 
Koliir, ifRa of, 565 
Kohzad Ahmad Ah', I43n 
Kf.n. no. 167. 168. 169, 215. 235. 251, 
271. 327, VS. 399, 535, 604, 

627, 638. 639. 648, n, 667. 671. 676. 
631, 632, 704. 713, 725, 726, 727 


Koka Fradhan, 618 

Kok Khan (the in-charge of Bukhara), 74 

Kolana, 794 

Kolar, 1024 

Kolar, 1043, 1105 

Kolhapur, 071, 097 

KoUkoud, 1072 

Komati Verna, Pedda, 982 

Konarak, 640n 

Kondai (name of a place), 554 
Konda nidu (Kondnir), 943, 943, 919, 
951, 854, 955, 956, 058, 059 and n, 
960. 061, 963, 982, 997, 999. 1003, 
1039 

Konda palli, 959, 961. 062-63, 990, 
1000. 1005 

KonilamaTasayya, Jlayasam, 959 and n 
Kondavidu (name of a plate), 1051, 1054, 
1035, IC67 and n. 1058, 1060, 1064, 
1065, 1066. 1070, 1078, 1080, 1081, 
1093, 1095 

Kondhana (name of a place), 4S8, 503 

Konianagar, 591 

Konkao, 9^, 986 and n, 993 

Konlan (name of a place), 527 

Konkon. 858 

Koppeninjingas, 1106 

Kotgut, 67 

Kosi (river), 583 

Kota, 783. 700, 833, 834-35, 883 
Kotah, 823 
Kotara. 813 

Kota Rani. 735, 739, 740, 741 
Kot^, 070 
Kothi, 654 
Kotila, 843 

Kotla, (Firuz Shah), 589 
Kolb (or Kohia), 624. 610. 616n. 654 
Kotb of Bahadur Kah/r, 622 
Kotta, Bhim Deo (or Biram Deo), 314rt, 
315 

KbHakonda, 977, 1051 

Kohsal, Fakhruddin, 282, 289. 294. 2-9^. 

301, 304. 303. 309. 309, 310, 311, 3l3 
Kblwal Niranjan, 320 
Kovrlkonda. 1003 
Kovflkonda Kotsimnl, 939n 
KowiU S70 
Ko»l, 1099, 1100 
Kd>Tink Khatun, 230a 
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Krishna (name of a river), 1046, 1048, 
1049, 1051, 1032 and n, 1059, 1060, 

, 1077, 1079, 1090, 1094, 1095, 1157 
Krishna (of Dwarka), 818 
Krishna district, 948, 962 
Krishnadas Kaviraj, 837, 958, 963 
Krishnadeva, Raja, 957, 958, 959 and n, 
960 and n, 961, 962, 963, 1003 
Krishnagiri, Hills, 1115 
Krishnapatnam, 1115 
Krishnapa II, 1111, 1115 
Krishnappa Naik, 1109, 1110, 1111, 
1112, 1114, 1115, 1122 
Krishna Naik, 1038 
Krishnappa Nayak, 1, 1114 
Krishna Rai, 1048n 

Krishna Raya (son of Narasa Navaka), 
1073, 1074, 1075, 1077 and n, 1078, 
1079, 1080 and n, 1081, i082 and n, 
1085, 1088, 1095 

Krishna river, 952, 957, 960, 961, 972, 
980, 1030, 1039 

Krishnaswami Ai}'angar, Dr. S., 1019, 

1020, 1021 

Krishnaswami temple, 1078 
Kshema Singh, 793, 796, 808 
Kslietra Singh, 786, 788 
Kubravi order, 68n 
Kuch, 1159 
Kuchchocha, 717 
Kuehi, Malik Fakhruddin, 329 
Kuchi, Malik' Tajuddin, 319 
Kufa, 18, 19, 21, 28, 29 
Khuram, 166, 167, 197n, 205, 235, 250, 
338, 394, 659 
Kuhistan, 202 
Kulas, 1047 

Kulasari, Saranana, 735 
Kulingram, 1152n 
Kullam, 1027 

Kulu (name of hill tract in Kangra dis- /' 
trict), 522 

Knmaradevi (Samalh inscription of 
Kumaradevi), 136 
Kuniaragiri, 943, 1033, 1053 
Kumara Kampana, 1034, 1045, 1068, 
1106 

Kiimarapala, 334 

a Jadon Bhalti Rajput, 169 
Kumaon, 638, 646 


Kuinaon-Garhwal (name of an area), 522 
Kumar Gajraj, Mahraj, 712, 713 
Kumbha, Rana, 784, 788, 790, 791, 794, 
804, 807, 812-13, 831-32, 865-66, 
914-17 

Kumbhalgarh, 789, 791, 794, 796, 865, 
914 

Kumbhaswami (temple of), 831 

Kumli, Hamid (Raziul Mulk), 486 

Kumta (name of a place), 488, 501 

Kummata, 1042n 

Kumari Kotah, 176n 

Kunarbal, 407 

Kundal (Gondal), 1121n 

Kundan, 813 

Kundli, 711 

Kundukur, 1004 

Kunjara Kona (or Ilastinavati), 1034n 
Kunt (name of a place), 472 
Kuntal, 837 

Kunwari (kuwari) (name of a river), 318, 
405 

Kuppam (Kubban), 1016, 1027 
Kurds, 80, 117 
Kurma, 836 

Kurnool, 1073, 1099, 1106 
Kush, 836 

Kushak-i Firuzi, 230 
Kushak-i Ffruzabad, Nuzul, Mahendwari, 
Hisar Firuzah, Fathabad, Jaunpur, 
Shikar, Band-i Path Khan, Salura, 
601n, Shikar, 602, Nuzul, 619 
Kushk-i Shikar, 589 
Kushluq, 48, 49, 62, 66, 70 
Kusi, 1152 

Kutamanna, Malika, 962 
Kuthier (Anantnag), 743n 
Kutupa Sahu, 1100 
Ktij'uk (son of Ogfai), 83 

Lachin AirstAD, 548 
Lachman Khul, 756 
Ladakh, 733, 735, 740, 742, 752, 757, 
765, 766, 768, 770, 771, 774 
Latldan Klialji (Khan-i Jahan) Malik, 
875, 876 

Laddar Deo, 1032n, 1038 
Laddha (Raghhan) 497 
Laddi Magre, 745n 
Ladu Sarai, 671, 844 
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Laliorc, SI, 83, 12J, 110, 141, 137, 138, 
139ii, 160, 162, 178, 199, 202, 205, 
214, 215, 219, 220. 211, 213. 2t0, 

211, 216, 247, 248, 255, 260, 262, 

265, 270, 260, 297, 106, 330, 339, 

303, 401, 300, 528, 533, 398. 621, 

022, 023, 621, 633, 641. 643 anti n. 
614, 613, 649, 633. 631, 655. 662, 
G66. 670, 671, 681, 707, 1146n 
Lalirawat (iianio of a place), <151. 439, 
5S9 

Lajaura, Gliati, 322 
Lalhan Rao, 902 

Lakba Rana, 780. 787. 807, 811. 812. 
832, 831 

Lakhclaso (tank;, 832 
Lakliui. 833 
Lakliiscrai, 1145 

Lakhi, Yak (a favoured slasc of Sultan 
Mubarak), 438, 439, 440n, 469 
l.akbnapa1a (LaVbnapala Insertption of 
RaJaun), 130 
Laklinaiiti. Oil. 613. 730 
Laklinaiili (or Gaiir), 530, 382, SS3, oSl 
LaUinauti, 172, 173. 170. 203, 203. 
213, 218, £20, 239, 230n. 251, 233. 
234, 250, 261, 209, 270. 271, 272. 

290, 292, 293, 293, 296, 297, 293, 

300, 301, 303, 300, 307, 308. 318, 

323. 330, 433, 474, 475, 479. 486, 

iqla of, 503, 500, 530. 531, 558, 938. 
039, 940, 941, 1135, 1130 and n, 1137 
and SI, IISS and n, 1139 and R, 1140 
and n, 1141 and n, 1142, 1143, 1141. 
1145, 1146, 1147. 1148, 1130, 1153 
f.aklinor, 938, 939, 940, 1138 
LaUianna Danna>ak3, lOo'Jii 
Lakklii, Malik Y'ak (a Hindu 1>oni »Ia%c 
oQiccr of Alauddin Khalji) (entitled 
Shamsuddin), 438, 439, 41Gn, 431 
Lakshtnana, Rao, 820, 823, 825 
Lak^hman Singh, 891, 933, 934 
Lakshmibai, 8SS, 695 
Lakshmidhara, lOiM 
Lala, Malik-, 920 
Lalang, 834 
Laling, 862 

lailisaii (or Lai Ded), 743 and n, 778 
iailitpur. 903 
Lai Fir. 138 

Lamaghan (or Laghfoan), 742n 


Lanjisar (name of a fort), 89 
Lanc-Poole, Stanelyi 344 
Lan^r Chak, 735 
Lang, Maulasia Zaheer, 263 
Lar (district), 738, 738, 739 
Lar, 115 

Lar-t Kuchak (name of a Persian district', 

113 

l,aTasi Uuxurg, 3S7 
Laras i Kliurd, 587 
I^tasbada, 826 

Lai, Manat and Uzza (three important 
idols of Ka'ba) (see Xa'ba) 

Latif Abdul (wn of Burratj UgbVan), 131 
Latif Khan, 890 

Latif Khan, Prince (of Gujarat), 851 

Laula (son-in-law of Bahram Aibal, 501 

Lavanaprasada, 137 

Lebanon, 3 

Usbon. 1112 

IJogj, 11, 090. 091 

I,ingama N’a>ak, 1113 

f.,o<lnu, 816 

Lodr^^va (Lodrova), 818, SIO 
Ixihar Chak, 777, 779, 760 
Loharkot, 760 
Ixihiana, 832 
Lohkot, 707 

I,oni (name of a place), 23^J 

I/Ord Krishna, 411 

l/Oitis, tX, SOn 

Ixiurinc'o, Dom, 874 

Locknms, 529, 683, 703, 703 

Ludhiana, 639, &12 and n 

Lull, 739 

faunlia, 831 

Lunakama, Rao, 810 

Lur. 117 

Luristan, 117 

Lur, hiuhamniad Shah (governor of 
Sind). 431 

MOabv*. 318, 375n. 40-3, 400, 110. 411. 
412, 413, 417, 418, 420. 431n. 458, 
472. 469, 490. 500. 510, 523 
rebellion of, 526, 529. 5 j 8. 502. 582. 
599, 657, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1012. 
1013, 1017, 1021, 1022. 1023, 1020. 
1027, 1031. 1033. 1038. 1639 
Macedonia, 492 
MadiaL 697 
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Machan, 794 
Macliia%-ellfan, 41 
Machin, 1031 
Mada, 783 
Madain, 17 

Madanpala (the fiahan inscription ol 
Madanpalah 136 

Madani, Saiyyid Muhammad, 737 
Madaran, 1139, 1157 
Madari, Rai, 746, 749 
Mader Deva, Rai, 613 
Madhava, 334 
Madhavachaiya, 1040n 
Madhukeshwar (name of a temple), 503 
Madin, 154 

Madina (a village north of Rohtak), 45-1 
Madina, 857, 8S8 
Madras, 1026 
Madraspatam, 1099 
Madraspatnain, 1112 
Madiir, 472, 527, 562 
Madura (Mufra), 1009, 1010, 1011, 
1013, 1014 and n, 1016n, 1017, 1018, 
1019, 1020, 1021, 1023, 1024 and n. 
1023 and n, 1026, 1027, 1028, 1030, 
1031, 1034, 1036, 1043, 1044, 1043, 
1046, 1053, 1068, 1072, 1086, 1093, 
1095, 1097, 1099, 1100, 1102, 1103, 
1106, 1107, 1108, 1113, 1113 
Magadha, 132 
Magna, Jews of, 13 
Magre, Muhammad, 732 
Mahabah'puram, 1031 
Mahaban, 221, 271 
^[ahabat Klian, 637, 638, 641 
Mahabat Khan Lodi, 693 
Mahdi (775-85), 29, 51 
Muhammad Sliah, Sultan, 962 
Mahanadi valley, 949 
Mahanasar (name of a fort), 117 
Maharashtra, 403, 490,-507, 527, 528, 
54Sn, 1051 

Maharashtra (Marhat), 963, 967 
Maharawal Deva Raj, 818 
Mahari, 618 
Mahasthanagarh, 1136 
Mahas-ir, 823 
Mahendra, 825, 970 
Mahcndra Deva (son of Raja Caneshk 
1152 

Mabcndrag (name of a place), 48S 


Mahendri, 622, 919, 920, 1004 

Mahendwari (or Chandwari), 593. 630 

Mahesh, 793, 842 

Maheshwar, 835 

Maheskar, 921 

Maheshdas Khichi, 834 

.Maheva. SIO, 811 

Mahi, 864 

Main (Santosh), 1L54 
NLihipat, Rana, S8S 

Mahim, 838, 872, 882. 986. 988. 1003 
Mahiyar, Kama], 282 
Mahiyar, Muhammad, 2S2n 
Mahkal Deva, temple of, 222 
Xfahmud (historian), 849, 830, 851, 852 
Mahmud (son of Ghiyasuddini, 198, 479 
Mahmud I Bahmani (son of Rahman 
Shah), 977n. 978n, 990, 998 
Mahmnd III (of Gujarat), 897 
^fahmud (son of N'asiruddin Khalji of 
Malwa), 879 

Mahmud (.see also .Abdul Badr), 1139, 
1160 

Mahmud (see also N'asiniddin Mahmud 
Shah), 1153 

Mahmudabad, 717, 720, 897, 923 
Mahmud Baihaqi, Sahyhl, 747, 751, 
753, 758 

Mahmud Bahmani, Sultan, 845 
Mahmud Begarah, 738, 832, 847, 849, 
867, 868, 869, 870, 871, 872, 873, 
874, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879. 894, 
921, 922, 923, 927, 1003 
Mahmud Bek Sher Khan, 572, 373 
Mahmud Gawan, 922, 950n, 931n, 990, 
991, 092, 993 and n, 994, 995, 996 
and n, 99S, 999, 1000, 1001 
Mahmud Ghazi Damghan, 1018 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 117. 118, IlSn, 138. 
1611, 1116 

Malunud of Gujarat, Sultan, 994 
Mahmud Hasan, Malikus Sharq Malik, 
642. 643, 644, 645. 616, 647, 648. 
619, 630, 651, 652 
Mahmndi (name of a place), 108 
Mahmud Khalji I (of Malwa), 790, 791, 
792, 834, 883, 884, 885. 887, 888. 
S90, S94, 963 

Malimud Khalji of Malwa (Sultan), 661. 
662, 671. 681, 719, 720, 726 
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Mahmud Khalji, Sultan (snn of Mahk 
Mughis Khaiji), 906. 910, 911, 912, 

913, 914, 915, 916, 917, 918, 919, 

920, 921, 922, 923. 924, 929. 930, 

931. 93-2, 933, 950. 989. 991, 995. 

996 

Mahmud Khan (nephew of Bahadur 
Shah), 895 

Mahmud Khan (governor of Ira}), 720 
Mahmud Khan (Sultanj Khalji (son of 
Mahk Mughis), 906. 907, 908. 909, 
910 

Mahmud Khan (son of Muhammad Shah 
Afghan), 668n 

Mahmud Khan Khalji or Mahmud Shah 
Khalji (Wazir of Ghoriu Khan), 859 
Mahmud Khan Lcdi, 691, 693, 731 
Mahmud Langah, 1132 
Mahmud Lodi, 1156 
Mahmud Lodi (Ibrahim Lodi's brother), 
801 

Mahmud, Malik, 883 
Mahmud, Mallkrada (Mahmud Shah). 
904 

htahmud Samarqandi Maulana, 870 
Mahmud Shah (Asam Hiima>'un), 927, 
928 

Mahmud Shah II (of Gujarat), 890, 897 
Mahmud Shah, 1066, 1007, 1071. 1075n, 
1077 and n, 1082n 

Mahmud Shah II (of Cuj'arat), Sultan 
Nasir Khan, 889, 890 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi, 913 
Mahmud, Shaikh, 920 
Mahmud Sharqi, Sultan, 948 
Mahmud, Shihabuddin (Dahmani), 1001, 
1002, 1004, 1006 

Mahmud, Sultan (of Ghazni), .34, 35, 37, 
225, 228n 

M.ihmud (of Chazna), Sultan, 733, 825 
Mahmud (of Gujaral). Sultan, 097 
Mahmud TI, Sultan (of Mahva) (Azam 
Ilumayiin), 697 

Mahmud, Prince (Malik Naih), 10.35n 
Mahmudpur (a mint town), 228n 
Mahmud Tarmati, Malik, 715, 716 
Mahmud Tughluq. Nasiruddin, 8-13, 
845, 848 

Mahoba, 170, 632. 716, 837. 917 
Mahpa Panwar, 790 
Mahraf, 375 


Mahrani Beg Koka, 767 
Mabrauli, 589, 844 
Mahr Maliawan, C47 
Mahru (wife of Sultan Alauddin Khalji), 
327 

Mahru. 593. 595. 015 
Mahiir, 921, OSO, 985, 9S0, 989. 900, 
995. 1057 
Maikal, 89S 
Maimun'Dlz, 88 
Ma'in, 1 

Ma‘in, Nizam, 533. 334 
Mainptiri, 646n, 713 
Maj'duddm Muhammad aMji (Khnda- 
wand Khan), 888 
Majid Khan, Mahk, 832 
Makalba (an experienced general of 
Sultan Mu'izzuddin). 162. 164 
Makh Afghan, Malik, 667 
MaVh, Afghan Ismail, 54850 
Makhan (name of a place), 108, 112 
Makhaitm Bital, 1133 
Makkan, MIyan, 800 
Mak Khan (of Mandrayal), Miyan, 838 
Makhdumai Jahan, 998 
Makhdumad Jahan (mother of Sultan 
Md. bin Tughloq). 4B5n, 510, 537 
Maktiduma Khatun, 758 
Makhdumd Alam, 1158, 1159 
Makhdum Jafar, 1129 
Makhdum Mahmud Fakhr Pofiah, 1133 
Makfi, Mahk, 564 
Makh, Miyan, 695 
Makrizi, 92 
Malabar, 1074 
Malacca. 882 
Mala. Thakkura, 503 
Mahla. 584. 1149n. 1155n 
Maldeo, 371 
Maldco Chaiihan, 902 
Maldeva, 455. 780. 814 
Maidive Islands, 1014 
Mahk AinnI Mnik Mahru, 529 
Malik Aizzuddin Sher (the ruler of 3'an 
& Tizak). 114 

Malik Aizzuddin (ruler of Lar-I Ktichek), 

113 

Malik Alauddin Bahram (son of 
Quhaeha), 219 
hfalikad Jahan, 682 
^fa1lkani, Khu’aj'a^Basliidiiddin, 235 
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Malika Turkan, 41 
Malik Buddh, Malikus Sharq, 641 
Malik Chand, 742 
Malik Chaupan, 95 
Malik Ghiyasuddin Kert, 111 
Malik Gbiyasuddin Mahmud Shah, 235 
Malik Gurgin (or George), 125 
Malik Husamuddin Aghul Bek (com- 
mander of Banaras and Awadh 
divisions), 172 

Malik Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji, 203 
Malik Ikhtiyaruddin BaUca, 218, 220 
Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz, 235, 
238, 240 

Mabk Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, 
253 

Malik Jani (appointed governor of Bihar 
under Iltutmish), 218, 220 
Malik Jauna, 122, 330, (Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tugbluq is also called by 
this title) 

Malik Kafur, 189 
Malik Kami, 92 
Malik Muayyad, 42 
Malik Mu'izzuddin, 99 
Malik Naib, (Prince Mahmud), 1033, 
1040 

Malik Nasiruddin Aitam, 156 
Malik, Nasiruddin Husain, 240 
Malik Nauroz, 95 
Malik Farvvez, 922 
Malik-pur, 586, 1136 
Malik Said, 93 
Malik Saifuddin, 130 
Malik Saifuddin (see also Saifuddin 
Hasan Qarligh), 237, 246, 247 
Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, 235, 238, 239 
Malik Shah Seljuqi, 37, 4l, 42, 51 
Malik, Shams, 438 
Malik Sinanuddin Habsh, 219 
Malik, Tajul Mulk, 438, 439, 447 
Malikul Hukama, 542 
Malikul Jibal (title of Qutbuddin 
Muhammad, son of Izzuddin Husain, 
who founded the town of Finiz Koh), 
154 

Malikus Sharq (title of Malik Alauddin 
Jani), 1139 

Malikus Sharq, 655, 943 
Malikus Sharq Imadul Mulk. 654 
.Malik-us Sharq Imadul Mulk (of 


Gujarat), 880 

Malilms Sharq Malik Buddh, 641 
Malikus Sharq Malik Malunud Hasan, 
643, 645, 647 

Malikms Sharq Malik Sarwarul Mulk, 644 
Malik-us Sharq Malik Sikandar, S40 
Malikus Sharq Qawamul Mulk, 872 
Malikus Sharq Rajah Nadira, 647 
Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk, 653, 655 
Malikus Sharq Tajul Mulk, 636 
Malikut Tujjar (Klialaf Hasan), 857, 
858, 862, 991 
Malikzada Harvi, 626 
Malik Ziyauddin Muhammad (he ruled 
Ghur and Zamindawar with the title 
of Alauddin), 153 
Malik Ziyauddin Tulaki, 159, 161 
Malini, 809 

Malka (a Hindu of gigantic staturel, 273 
Malka, 842 

Malka-i Jahan, 266, 422 
Malkapuram, 962 and n 
Malkher, 970 
Malla Bhupala, 947n 
Malla Devi, 1107n 
Mallani, 810 

Mallappa Vodya, 947 and n 
Mallawan, 138 
Mallet, 1121, 1125, 1132 
Mallikaquna, Raya (son of Deva Raya 
II, 1146), 1062 and n, 1063 and n, 
1064 and n 

Mallikarjuna, 947, 948, 951, 952 
Mallinath, 810 
Malh’natha, 975 
Mallu Adil Shah, 1085 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, 813, 846 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, 625, 626, 627, 633, 
634, 658, 713, 714, 715 
Mallu Iqbal Klian or Mallu Klian, 118, 
121 

Mallu Klian, 1078 

Mallu Klian (governor of Mandu), 935 
Mallu Khan Deccani, 922 
Malpura, 790 
Malsi, 837 

ifalwa, 132, 169, 222, 261, 280, 321, 
334, 359, 366, 395, 431, 508. .526, 

.528, 529, 541, 558, 563, 626, 040, 

657, 661, 662, 671, 683, 685, 697, 

705. 714, 716, 718, 719, 720, 726, 
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Ta?, 781. 783. 700 and n, 791, 792, 
79.3, 795, 796, 798, 799, 800. 802, 

803, S07, 810, 825, 829, 835. 845, 

81S, 851, 83.3, a51. 855. 859, 860. 

862, 863. 664. 863. 867, 863. 871. 

873, 879, 880, 881, 833, 8^. 885. 

887, 890, 891, 891. S9S, 899. 900, 

901, 902, 961, 005. 096, 007, 909, 

010, 911, 912. .91 3. 917, 918, 919. 

9-20, 921, 922, 023 924, 925, 020. 

927, 928, 929. «>0. 031, 932. 9.33, 

931, 935. 930, 937, 914, 950. 965, 

960. 967, 970. 072. 979, 981. 985, 

986. 9S9, 993n, 091, m'y, 000. 1061. 
1037 

\Iaiiieluk/s. 323, 332. 633 
Maniiin, Caliph, 20, 30, 34 
Mamun Rashid, 783 
Man. 997 
Mana, 788 
Mannhardas, 833 
Manamatba, 879 
Manch, 838 
Manchm, 53 
Mandal, 587, 863, 85 1 
Mandalparh, 398, 786. 790, 792, 793. 
802, 834 

Mamtalik, Rao (i7lian*i Jahan\ 808. 
869 

Mandan, 794, 905 

Mandaran, 918 and it, 933, 938, 060 
Mandator (Da<uf), 790, 792, 799, 505, 
535, 891, 914, 915, 916. 917, 920. 

932. 934, 9.37 

Mandai^-ar (etpeditionl, 317ii, .318, 319, 
320 

Manclolgaili, 916 

Mandor, fort of, 218, 251, 260, 767, 
790, 810, 811, 812, 815, 819, 820 
MandoU (name of a placol, S05, 454 
Maiidra>'al. 838 
Mandril, 695 

Mandii (name of a citv'i. .308, 662, 697, 
787, 791 and n. 795, 798, 806. 815, 
831, 837, 818, 855, 650. 859. 861. 

871, 879, 881, 881. 88 1. 855. 890. 

892. 89.3, 895. 897, 899, 900. 901. 

902, 903, 906. 909, 910, 911, 913, 

917. 918, 919, 920, 922, 924. 928, 

927, 930, 931. 9''2, 933 934. 9.35, 

937, 972 


Manck Dass, 986 
Maner, 139, 172 
Mangal, 842 

Mangali (a Ghi/z Turk oficcr), 299 
Mangalore, 1026, 1074 
Mangaiomal, 1115 
Mangal Deva, 220 

Mangu (son of Tulul and a grandion 
ol Chengiz, died in China in 
AJ>. 1260), 84, 85, 86, 89. 93. 96. 97. 
264. 274, 286 
Mangu, 1024n 

Mangii Saliiva, 1068, 1106, 1108 
Man! bin Jauna (see Jam Mani aho) 
1123n. 1126 
ManiL (\ayak), 343 
ManiVcband, 860 
Manik Deva. Rai, 695 
Manik Deva, Raja (of Jammu), 750 
Manik Dun (or Manikganj), 967 and n 
Manikpur, 254, 265, 309, 606, 683, 703, 
1137 

Manlnajapura, 1108 

Maf>iahiir-raj>a (name of a place), 1044, 
1106 

Manjarur, 558 
Nfan}hari, Raof, 866 
.Manjlin Kalawant, 895 
Maf);h«i, Shalkhzada, 705 
Mania (TahbaVh) 497 
Manlani, 855 
Manlot, 770 

Mankiitah (a Mongol geniral), 253, 2C0 
Man Morf, 784 ' 

Man Singh, Raja (of Gwalior). 725. 895 
Man Singh, Raja, 760 
Mansur (Abbasid ruler), 274 
Mansura (name of towm on tbe river 
Ciiinab), 215 

Mansurab. 1110, 1117, 1118 and n. 
1120 , 1121 
Mansur Khan, 607 
Mansurpur, 235, 26.5, 639 
.Mansurpura, 693 

Mantakatai (a Mongol sbnbna), 78 

Mann, 135n 

Manu, Rai, 865 

Manur-a, 1071 

3itaD%e1, D., 875, 881 

^fa()b^lI Kh-an. 923. 924 
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Maqbul Malik (naib wazir), 1011, 1038 
and n, 1039 

Maqbul, Mabk, 527, 531, 554 
Maqbul, Malikus Sharq, 716 
Maqbul Qawamul Mulk (an officer of 
Muhammad bin Tugbluq), 511, 563 
Maqdisi, 149n 
Maraj, Muhammad, 777 
Marakatanagara, 1106 
Maran, 970 

Marappa (son of Sangama), 1042, 1043 
Marathas, 184 
Mar Canal, 756 
Marco Polo, 97n 
Marcot (or Manvat), 653n 
Mardan Daulat, Malik X’asirul Mulk. 
632, 668 

Mardawaj bin Ziyar, 34 

Mardi (name of a fort), 414 

Mardin, 93 

Margolioutli, 152 

Marhaba, Malik, 716 

Marhat (Maharashtra), 965 

Marioq, 151n 

Marjan, Malik, 1159 

Martand (canal), 756 

Martanda, 735, 750 

Martur, 979 

Maru, 783 

Maruf, 1158 

Maruf, Mian, 800 

hfarui, 1119n 

Mamt, 617 

Marutha, 272 

Marwan n, 29 

Mar^s'an bin Hakam, 28 

Marsvanids, 28, 128 

Manvar, 786, 787, 788, 795, 809, 810, 
811, 812, 813, 827, 871 
Mashariqul Anwar, 138, 140 
Mashhad, 747 
hfas'ud 37, 136, 137 
Mas'ud III, 137 
Mas'ud (kin^, 405 
Mas'ud (Khummar), 497 
Mas'ud Alauddin (also sec Shah Sultan 
Alauddin Mas'ud), 253, 254, 260, 270 
Mas'ud Ghazi, Salar, 609 
Mas'ud Jani, 1139 

Mas'ud Khan (son of Ilusbnngl, 859 


Mas'ud Khan (son of Muhammad Shah 
Ghuri of Malwa), 906, 907, 909, 918 
Mas'ud, Malik, 1018 
Mas'ud, Malik, 314n, 315 
Mas'ud Malik Jalaluddin, 272 
Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli, 645n 
Masudpur (name of a town), 405 
Mas'ud, Shihabuddin (brother of Sultan 
Jalaluddin Khalji), 308, 328 
Mas'ud Thakur, Malik, 752 
Masumi, 1116, 1118, 1119 and n 
Marwar Rud, 44 
Matamuru, 948 
Matan (Bawan), 768 
Matangpuri, 902 
Matar, 861 

Mathu (Mato) Bibi, 675, 721 
Mathura (Madura), 417 
Mathura, 637n, 838 
Matla Ananta, 1097 
Matukapalle,955, 956 
Matunda, 835 
Mau, 833 
Mandalgarh, 915 

Maudud Sultani (Firuz Khan), 851 
Mauhan (Chinese interpreter, came to 
Bengal in 1409), 1151 
Maujar, 921 

Maulana Fakhruddin Razi (1144-1209), 
151, 152, 153, 181 

Maulana, Muhammad (brother of 
Mubarak Khalji’s mother) (entitled 
Sher Khan), 430 

Maulana Sharafuddin (Khatib of Herat), 
78 

Maulana Shibli, 4, 9, 13n, ISn 
Maulana Sirajuddin (father of the 
famous historian Minhaj-us Siraj), 158 
Mawaraun Nahr (Trans-O.xiana), 87, 40, 
50, 70, 98n, 554, 755 
Mawardi, 226 
Mayandish, 143, 153, 154 
Mazar-i Bahauddin Sahib, 762n 
Mazendaran, 67, 76, 79, 112, 113 
Mecca, 4, 10, 11, 16, 18, 21, 29, 31, S3, 
450, 758. 870, 871, 884, 887, 888, 
972, 979, 997, 1008 
Med, 837 

Medina (spoils of conquered land poured 
into the treasury of), 3, 6. 7, 8, 10, 
11, 12, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 195 
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Metlini Raf, 697 

Medioi Rai (Ral Chand Purabiya), 798, 
879, 880, 883, 884, 885, 929, 930^ 
931, 933 

Meerut, 123, 124, 167. 267, 272, 399, 
424. 498, 602, 626 
Megda, 812 
Mehiauli, 671 
Mehta, Anil, 435 
Mehta, Diwar, 435 

Mej (Meg) (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Laldmauti), 175, 177 
Me], Tiham (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Laldmauti), 175 
Me], Kuncb (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and LaVhnauU), 175, 177 
Melcran. 219. 1120 
Melaga, Rao, 853 
Mera. 783 

Merkit/s (a Mongol trilie}, 59, 60, 62, 
63. 66 

Merta, 812, 813 

Merv (ibs capital o( the Seljuqs), 29, 
87, 41, 42, 44. 71, 76, 77 
Meshed, 44 

Mewar. 779, 782, 783, 784. 785, 787, 

788, 790, 791, 792, 794, 795, 796. 

797, 793, 799, 802, 803. 805, 806, 

SCrr, 808, 811, 812, 813, 815, 829, 

831, 833, 834, 835, 858, 859. 865, 

880. 883, 884, 891, 901, 902. 914. 

915, 921, 025, 927, 934 
Mewat, 124n, 259, 625, 628, 633, 834, 
636, 640, 646n. 647, 649, 667. 719. 
725, 842, 843, 844, 885 
Vthere, 107, 221 
Mher rebellion, 169 
Miafariqain, 92 

hfihr (name of a place), 249, 271 
ifijhanli, 728 
Milton, 57n 
Ming dynasty, 84 

Minhaj, 1137. 1138, 1139 and r, 1140. 
1141d 

Minhaj-tis Siraj (author of the Tabaqt4 
NasirT), 39, 43, 45, 48, 60, 68, 70. 
81. 143, 145. 146-50. 151, 155. 156, 
157-5911, 160-63, 165, 187-69n, 170- 


76, 178, 183, 191, 199. 202. 206, 
209, 211d, 216, 218, 221, 222-24, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 233, 234, 236. 

237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 

246n. 247, 248, 249, 252, 253, 254, 
255, 258, 257, 258, 259, 2C0, 201, 

262, 263, 264, 265, 200. 267. 268, 

269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 275n, 270, 
281, 285, 293n, 297, 304n 
Minorsky, 146 
Mira, 746 

Mir Jumlah, 1100, 1101 
Miriad, 997 
Miraj. 549, 968 

Miiak Hasan Baibaqi, Saiyyid, 752 
Mirak Hasan, Saiyyid, 753, 759, 760, 
781, 762, 763 
Miran, Amir, 597 

Miran Muhammad Shab II (of Khan- 
desh), 885, 890. 891, 890. 035 
Miran Mulhim, 136 
Miran Sadr. 656, 659, 660 
Miran Saiai, Mohalla, 663n 
Miran Shah (son of Timur), 112, 118, 
124, 128, 131 
Mir Xhan, 750 
Mirkbend, 97n — 

Mir Masum, 1134 
Mir Muinuddin, 127 
Mir Shah. 735, 738. 739. 740, 741 
and n 

Mir Shamsuddin, 1127 
Mirzapur, 172n, 692n, 729n 
Miiza Shah Hasan, 1130 
Mirza Shah Rukh (>’Oungest son of 
Timur). 101, 117 
Mirza, Dr. Wahid. 480 
Mithila, 1146n 
Miyan Hatimiil, V122 
Miyan Ismail, 1122 
Modak. 082 
Modasa, 832. 854. 855 
Modhan'te, I, 27 
Modi. 1109 
Mohni, 869 

Mokal, 787, 788, 790, 795, 796. 807. 
811, 858 

Mokul, Rana, 902, 905 
Mologhor (Mongol general), 80 
Mongh>T, 1159 
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Mongolia, 39, 43, 64, 65, 72, 84, 85, 
87, 216 

Montgoraeiy Watt (author of Muham- 
mad in Mecca and in Medina), 3n, 
5-7n, 13n 

Moradabad, 638n, 713 
Moreland, 352, 353, 357, 360, 372, 388, 
578, 579 and n, 630 
Morgenstieme, 667 
Moscow, 118 
Moses, 5 
Mosul, 90 
Mothpali, 1031 
Motichand, 860 
Mount Abu, 157, 442, 546 
Mount Burkhan, 58 
Mu'affaq, 34 

Muakal, 1046, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1052, 
1054, 1058, 1070, 1071, 1075, 1077, 
1085, 1090 

Mu'awiya, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 31 
Mu'awiya II, son of Yazid, 28 
Muayyaduddin, 43 

Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Abdullah 
Sanjari, 200 

Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
214 

Mu'az bin Jabal, 14, 25 
Mubarak (brother of Miran Muham- 
mad), 896 
Mubarakabad, 656 
Mubarakabad-Miraj, 969, 1004 
Mubarak Bukhari, Saiyyid, 897 
Mubarak Khalji, Sultan Qutbuddin, 581 
Mubarak Klian (son of Raju), 624 
Mubarak Kl)an, 625, 633, 913 
Mubarak Khan (of Khandesh), 989 
Mubarak Klian (Barbek Shah) (son of 
Bahlul Lodi), 673 and n 
Mubarak Klian (name of Daiya Klian), 
1128 

Mubarak Klian (son of Tatar Klian of 
Sambbal), 727, 730 

Mubarak Klian Lodi Mochi Khail,- 694, 
698n 

, Mubarak Khan Mewati, 844 
Mubarak Khan Nuliani, 682, 683, 691, 
692, 693, 728, 731 
Mubarak, Miran, 862 . . , . 

Mubarak Nuhani, 1156 
Mubarak Pardali Dar, 1125 - 


Mubarak Qaranfal, Malik (future Muba- 
rak Shah of Jaunpur), 712, 713, 714 
Mubarak, Raja (of Khandesh), S65 
Mubarak, Sai>'yid (son of Saiyyid Ibra- 
him Bailiaqi), 774, 776, 777, 779, 781 
Mubarak Shah (son of Alauddin Khalji), 
606, 737 and n 

Mubarak Shah, 636n, 637, 638, 641, 
642, 643, 644, 645, 646, 647, 648, 
649, 650, 651, 652, 654, 656, 658, . 
. 659, 660, 661, 717, 718,’ 722 
Mubarak Shah (son of Qara Halaku 
and Orgina), 98 

Mubarak Shah, Fakhruddin (of 
Madura), 1020, 1021, 1033 
Mubarak Shah Khalji, 1036 
Mubarak Shah Saiyyid (Khizr Khan’s 
son), 843, 844, 902, 904 
Mubarak, Shaikh, 510 
Mubariz Khan, 644, 648, 678 
Mubarizul Mulk (of Gujarat), 799, 805, 
813, 885 

Mubashir, 427, 621 

Mubiz, Mahk Khurram (Zahirul 
Juyush), 486 

Mudappa (son of Sangama), 1042, 1043 
Mudhir, 393 
Mudhol, 971, 979 

Mudkal, 974, 977, 981, 982, 989, 1003, 
1005 

Mufam'h Sultani, Malik, 617 
Mufarrihul Mulk, 925 
Mughal, Abaji (a converted Mongol), 
418 

Mughali Bibi, 866 
Mughalistan, 111, 115 
Mughira, 21 

Muglus Klian-i Jalian, Malik (of 
Malwa), 839 

MugliLs, Malik (Azam Tluniayun), 901, 
905, 907 

Mugliisuddin Abul Muzaffar Yuzbek, 
(title of Ikhliyaruddin Yuzbek),' 1139, 
1141 

Mughisuddin, Qazi, 225, 262, 357, 364, 
363, 405n 

Mughlati (governor of Multan), 431 
Mughul, Shir, 473 
Muhabbat Deva, 1118 
Muhafiz Klian, 869, 928, 929 
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Muhammad (Ihe Prophet), 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8. 0, 10, 11, 12, 15. 37, 263 
Muhammad (son of Abbas and grand- 
son of Shis, descendant of Muham- 
mad bin Suri), 148 

Muliammad (ruler of Shansabani), 153 
Mtihammad (Alp Khan) (eldest son of 
Maiilana Qawamuddin), 4S6 
Muhammad (son of Abnl A2i7'al- 
\bhar.', 1133 

Muhammad I (Dahmanj), 069n, 970n, 
072, 073 and n, 974, 073. 070 
Muhammad 11 (Bahmani), 077 and n, 
978 and n, 979 

Muhammad III (Shamsuddin Muhanv 
road Khan) (Bahmani mlcx), 9SX 
934. 935 and n, 938. 962, 993. 99C 
and n, 1000 

Muhammad, brother of Caliph Mansur, 
33 

^fuhao1mad (s/o Ghijasuddin Bahadur) 
(knossn as Barbat), 503 
Muhammad (son of flasan Shah of 
Kashmir), 760. 763n. 701 
Muhammad (son of Kia Buzutg Umid 
(1138'62) vsas appointed by h>$ father 
to succeed him), 52 

Muhammad (younger brother of Sultan 
Alauddin). 326 343 

Muhammad, the great grandson of 
Abbas, 29 

Muhammad, governor of Khurasan. 34 
Muhammadabad, 622, 712, 717, 718 
Muhanunadabad Kalpi, 918 
.Muhammad Abu .Malik, S7In 
Muhammad Beg. 108, 1128 and n 
Multammad Bidar, 9S3, 0S7, 999 
Muhammad bin Alam, 971 
Muhammad bin Firuz Shah, Sultan 
Nasiruddin, 581 
Muhammad bin Ismail, 31 
Muhammad hin Mahmud (uncle of 
Balchtiyar), 172 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 1117, 1120 
and n 

Muhammad hin Qasim, 28, 1121 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, Sultan, 593, 
596. 606, 607, 612. 613, 615. 667, 
711, 786. 9 II, 065. 9C6, V07, flflS. 
969n. 970n, 981, 1009, 1010, 1011. 
1013, 1021, 1027, 1031n. 1033 and 


n. 1050. 1037, 1038, 1039, 1011 and 
n, 10-13. 1011, 1088, 1119, 1121, 
1122. 1128, 1133. 1143, 1U7 
Muhammad Farmuli, Shaikh, 681 
Muhammad Tur (Mahmatpur), 1121, 
1122, n2on 

Mahmud Ganan, 1063, 10G6 
Muhammad Ilamailani, Sa!>->id. 717, 
748. 749 

Muhammad, Jaisi, Malik {Muhammad 
Malik of Jais), 370 

Muhammad Khan (son of Ahmad Bah- 
mani), 858, 872 

Muhammad Khan (Sliah) (son of Ahmad 
Gujarati) (future Ghi)astiddm 
Mohammad Shah), 857, SCO 
Muhammad Khan (future Muhammad 
Shah 11) (son of Ahmad Shah of 
Gujarat), 857, 860, 862, 863. 801. 
019 

\fuhammad Khan (son of Ahmad Shah 
I). 1058 

Mulummatl Khan (son of Auhadi 
Khan), 617, 618, 619, 717 
Muhammad Wian of Bayana, 010 
Muhammad Khan Chak, 777 
Muliammad Khan (Shamsuddin Muham* 
tnadh 993 

Muhammad, Malik, 668 
.Muhammad MJrl..a)» (son-Inlan of 
Timur), 115 

Muhammad Muqim, 129 
Muhammad N'ur BakhshI, Saly>id, 765, 
766 and n 

Muhammad, Prince (Bahmani), 986. 
088. 099 

Muliammad, Prince (Sahib Klian), 87S. 
880 

Muhammad, Prince (son of Sultan 
Balban), 1112, 1141 
Muhammad hin Tugliluq. 1011, 1012 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, 1093 
Muhamamd, Sai>’)id (governor n* 
Badaun), 617 

Muhammad, Sai>')-id (son of Saiv^iJ 
Hasan of Kashmir), 681 
Muhammad, Sai^id (son of hfirak 
Hasan), 762. 763. 761, 763 
Muhammad Shah I, 1017. 1018. 104D 
and n, 1051 

MuKammad Shah H. 1051. 1052, 1031 
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Muhammad Shah III, 1065, 1068 
Muhammad Shah (of Jaunpur), Sultan, 
671, 675, 676, 677, 719, 720, 721, 
722 

Muhammad Shall (of Kashmir), 684, 
762, 763n, 764, 767, 769, 774 
Muhammad Shah (Saiyyid ruler), 658, 
660, 661, 662, 669, 670, 677, 718, 

■^ 1-9 

Muhammad Shah (eldest son of Mali- 
mud Sharqi), 948, 949n 
Muhammad Shah (also known as Mau- 
lana Mughis), 342ii, 347, 452 
Muhammad Shah (Saliib Khan), 929 
Muhammad Shah (Ghazni Khan), 859 
Muhammad Shah Adil, 936 
Muhammad Shah Afghan, Mailk, 668u 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi, Sai>-yid, 913 
Muhammad Shah Ghuri (Ghazni Khan), 
906, 907, 90S, 910 

Muhammad Shah Lashkari (Bahniani 
ruler), 923 

Muhammad Shah, Nasiruddin Tatar 
Klian (son of Zafar Khan of Gujarat), 
846, 847, 848 

Muhammad Shah Sharqi, 678 
Muhammad Shah, Sultan (son of Firuz 
Shah), 616, 617, 020, 621, 622, 623, 
632, 711, 712 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan Abul Muj’ahid 
(see Tughluq, Sultan Muhammad 
hin), 563 

Muhammad, Shaikhzada, Sultan (son of 
Shaikh Sa'id Farmuli), 702 
Muhammad Sharif, Abdullah, 615ii 
Muhammad Sharqi, Sultan (Bhikan 
Klian), 722, 723, 724 
Muhammad Silahdar, Malik, 1016 
Muhammad Shiran, 203 
Muhammad, Sultan (grandson of 
Timur), 118, 128 

Muhammad, Sultan (Bahadur Khan of 
Bihar), 707 

Muhammad, Sultan (conferred the title 
'Qa-an Malik’ by his father Balban), 
281n, 283, 294, 297, 299, 300, 303 
.\fuhamnlad, Sultan (son of Balban), 
112), 1133 

Muhammad, Sultan of Malwa (Sahib 
Khan), 697, 705 

Muhammad, Sultan N'asiruddin (son of 
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Firuz Tughluq), 619, 623, 843, 846, 
898, 899, 904 
Muhammad Tahir, 1125 
Muliazzabuddin, Khwaja (Nizamul 
Mulk Khwaj'a Muhazzabuddin 
Muhammad Irvaz), 239, 244, 245, 
249, 252, 253 

Muhibullah, Shah, 951n, 993 
Mulniiud Sharqi, 918, 941n 
Mulmiud, Sultan Xasimddin (Tughluq), 
623, 624, 625, 626, 627, 628, 634, 
635, 639, 712, 713, 714, 715, 716 
Mui-daraz, Malik Mtigin, 293 
Muidul-Mulk, 330 
Muinuddin Chishti, Khwaja, 916 
Muinuddin Farkhundi, Khwaja, 937 
Muinul Mulk, 659 
Muir, 28n, 29n, 31 

Mu'izzuddin (title of Kaiqubad) (see 
Kaiqubad), 301 

Mu’izzuddin Ghuri, 785, 802, 819, 822, 
823, 825, 828, 840, 1116, 1117, 1132 
Mu’izzuddin (son of Shaikh Alauddin 
of Ajudhan, Shaikh), 564 
Mu’izzuddin, Sultan Muhammad bin 
Sam, 44. 45-47, 141, 143, 145, 148, 
150-52, 155, 184, 191, 192, 194, 197, 
198-99, 200, 221, 22-5, 226, 2-34, 238, 
-302n, 310, 533, 509, 5S6n 
canrpaigns of (in 1175-92), 156-65 
Banaras campaign of, 168-69 
campaign of 1195-96 of, 169-70 
liis last Indian campaign and assassi- 
nation, 178-79 

character and achie\'ements of, 180-83 
Mujabid Khan, 695, 696, 698, 864 
Mujahid, Prince (Mauddin Bahmaiii), 
974 and n, 976 and n, 977 and n 
Mujahid Shah, 1046, 1049, 1050 
Mujir bin Abu Raja, Malik, 1014 
Mukalba (an experienced general of 
Mu’izzuddiu’s army), 162 
Mukanda Das, 11-58 
Mukandara, 833 

Muklidum-i Jabanian (see Jalaluddlit 
Bukhari) 

Mukhlis (slave of Malik Fakhruddin), 
530 

Mukhlisul Mulk, 858 
Mukhlis, 1148 
Mukhtas Khan, 648, 717 
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Nfiikhtas Klian (of Malwa), 928 
Mularaja, 11, 157n 
Mulbagai, 1024 

Mulbagal Mafaerajya (name o! a place), 
1043, 1053 

Mulk, Abmul, 547, 548 

Mulk, MaJilc 5-il 

Mulk, Qutbul, 501 

Mulk, Tatar Ashraful, 501 

Mulk, Zam Banda Majdul, 547, 550 

MuUu Khan Dakhini, 994 

Mulraj, 819, 925 

Multan, 81. 118, 120, 150, 158, 162, 
163, 178, 207, 213, 217, 219. 228, 
230. 240, 241, 247, 248, 255, 260, 
261, 262, 263. 265, 268, 272 d. 273. 

280, 290, 297, 298. 299, 301, 305, 

306. 308. 309, 310, 317, 328, 330. 

331. 338. 360. 389. 451, 480. 462. 

488, 491, 496, 497, 498, 499, 504, 

506, 537, 554, 558, 583. 504. 572. 

575. 578, 580. 588, 595, 603, 605. 

615, 621, 624. 625, 632. 635. 640. 

645, 647, 650. 651, 652. 653, 654, 

661, 668, 674, 679, 712, 725. 783, 

785, 810, 820. 822. 913. 1116, 1117 
and n, 1119, 1120, 1122, 1124, 1127, 
1132 and n, 1133, 1142 
.^^ulta>li, Maltk Ainu] A{ulk, 349, 394, 
395, 401, 421, 426, 431, 432, 433, 
434, 438, 439, 448n, 447, 452, 455 
Mungal lUi, 954 and n, 990 
Munir, 427 

htunir Sultani, Khan-i Jahan Maiik, 863 

Munja (Funraja), 923 

Mimja II, 785 

Muninur, 952 

Munnur, 1004 

Muntakhab Dalklii, Mali, 571n 
Muqaddar, Mabk. 295, 290 
Muqarrab Khan (Muqarrabul Mulk), 
623, 624, 625 

Mtiqairabul Mulk, Mjhk (Muqarrab 
Khan, 022, 623 
Mitqecm, Mirza, 776 
Muqbil Malik (slave of Ahmad Ayaz), 
4‘jrr. 542, 543. 514. 540, 547 
Mnqbil Malik, 617, 659. 966 
Murad I (llip father of Bayazkl), 127, 
128 

Murtaza, 764, 1090, 1092 


Muitaza Saiyyid, 48 
Musa, 119 

Musa (an Iraqi emissary to the court 
of MohcL bm Tughluq), 493 
Musa bin Nusair, 28 
MusaSr-i Kabuli (ho was darogha of 
I’jT Muhammad), l2i) 

Musailama, 16 
Musa Kazim, 31 
hlusa Khan, 848, 900, 001 
Musalla (son of Amir Qazghan), 75, 99 
Musa Miyan, 673 
Musa, Qazi, 781 
Musa Raina, 764, 765 
Musawi, Saiyyid Tajuddin Ah (Sadrul) 
Atalk/, 245. 246 

Mushlrui Mulk (Nizamul Mulk), 907 
Mushtaqi, 680 

Mustafa (artillery tilHtcr), 708 
Mustafabad, 809, 870, 878, 915 
MusUfa, Mabk, 936 
Mustafa Rumi Khan (Turkish admiral), 
890 

Mushtaqi, COl 

Mustakg Elijah (Kiufifa uf Eaghdad). 
538 

Mustansir Katunid Caliph (103595), 51 
MutamJd (37682). 1116 
Mu'tasim (833-42>. 29, 31, 32, 35, 89, 
90. 106 
Mu'iazila, SO ’ 

Muthialu Nayak (1540-50), 1109, 1114, 
1115 

Muthiyal Nayak. 1110 
Mutra (Madura), 1014 
Mutlalib (see Abdul Muttalib) 

Muzaifar (Scljuq uiEcer), 51, 115 
Muzaffar (son ol the governor of 
Gujarat), 624 

Muzaffar 111 (of Gujarat), 897 
Muzaffar, Amir, 652, 655 
Muzaffar Khan of Chanderi, 920 
Muzaffar Shah (of Gujarat), 697 
Muzaffar Shah (Zafar Khan of Gujarat), 
848, 849. 850, 851. 854, 859. 899, 
000 

Muzaffar Shah JJ (Khahl Khan of 
Gujarat). 798, 799, 806, 813. 876, 
879, 929, 930, 931. 880, 881, 882. 
883. 884, 885, 880, 887. 688, 8S9 
Muzaffar Shah 11, 1130, ll31n 
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Muzaffarpur, 715. 

Muzaffaruddin (sou of Malik Sa'id, the 
ruler of Mardin), 93 
Myrriensingh, 1145, 1146 
Mysore, 960, 999ii, 1043, 1046, 1053, 
1054, 1057,- 1077, 1095, 1099, 1101, 
1102, 1103, 1108 
Mzik, 461 

Nabi (Prophet), 5 
Naddula, 82-5 

Nadia, city of, 173, 174, 175, 203n 
Nadir (Nazuk), Sultan, 765 
Nadiya, 823 
Nadli, 825 

Nadol, 169, 811, 821, 822, 823, 825, 
827 

Nadvi Abdus Salam, 153n 
Nag, 448, 453, 455 
Nagalapur, 1082, 1086 
Nagam, 759 

Nagar, 175, 938, 997, 1060 
Nagarchal, 786 
Nagarjuna, 821 
Nagaijunakonda, 1078 
Nagarkot, 532, 620, 621, 701, 742, 1142n 
Nagarkot-Kangra, 594 and n, 595 
Nagaur, 141, 142, 157, 172, 250, 251, 
260, 261, 263, 264, 265, 359, 394, 
430, 464, 546, 636, 637, 638, 788, 790, 
792, 810, 811, 812, 813, 816, 819, 821, 
848, 852, 854, 859, 864, 865, 866 
Nagauri, Talbagha, 447 
Nagda, 17 In, 784, 785 , 

Nagdeo, 1047n 
Naghz, the fort of, 119 
Nagina Bagh, 866 
Nagpur, 1138n 

Nagundy (Ngundy), 1035n, 1040 
Nahar Nagra, 791 
Nahir Khan, 844 

Nahnvala (Anihihvara), 966, 1156 
The Rai of Nahrwala, 537 
Naib Malik, 421, 423, 425, 431 ■ 
Naida, 1139 
Naik, Kanhya, 531, 532 
Naimans tribe, 49, 57, 60, 01-63 
Naimtillah. Khu-aja, 916 
Naira (Nera), 815 
Nainsi (Rajput hard), 334 


Naishapur, 34, 44, 47, 68, 71, 76-78, 
111, 149, 151n, 182, 204 
Naishapxui Haizam — ^Imam Sadruddin 
All, 150 

Naishapuri, Jamaluddin, 269 
Naja (a musician of the time of 
Tughluq), 496 
Najib, Muhammad, 556 
Najmuddin Ghausud Dhar, Saiyyid, 905 
Najnluddin, Saiyyid, 653 
Najmuddin Samarqandi Maulana Saiyyid, 
587 

Najmuddin (of Ahmadabad), Qazi, 878 
Najran, 13, 125 
Nakawan, 239 
Nala, Bibi (or Naila), 667 
Nalagonda, 950, 989, 990, 991, 1055 
and n, 1079 
Nalanda, 173 

Na'lcha, 871, 905, 925, 931, 934 
Naldrug, 988, 1058 
Nalgunda, 921 
Nal, Raja, 836 

Nallanchakravarti, Satrayangam Sesha- 
dri Aiyangar, 1115 
Namdagopala Pillai, 1110 
Nandi Timmayya, 1083 
Nandod (or Nandurbar) (name of a 
place), 335, 846 

Nandurbar (Nundarbar), 854, 857, 858, 
862, 876, 919, 922, 986 
Napa, 794 
Napoleon, 83, 193 
Napuji, 834 

Naqdul Mulk (Sangram Singh Soni), 
925, 928 

Naqila, Qazi Fakhruddin, 317n 
Naqshab, 75 
Narain, Rao, 835 
Naraina, 790, 820 
Narankui, 203 

Narasa Nayakn, 957, 1069, 1070, 1071, 
1072 and n, 1073 
Narasiraha II (1120-35), 1105 
Narasimha (Vira) III, 1105 
Narasimha, Saluva, 1065, 1066, 1069, 
1070 and n, 1071n, 1072 and n, 
10S4n, 1085, 1088, 1106 
Narsing, 1064 
Narasinga Udaiyar, 1105 
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Narayan, G71 
Narayana, 849 

Narayan Das Mahapatra, 962 
Narayanpur, 1159 
Nara, Rao, 816 

Narbada (name of a ti\er), 406, -111, 
436, 835 

Narbada, 851, 89S, 903. 937. 067 
Nardiyanagar (Narwar), 790 
Nardeva Soni, 605 
\arela, 676, 685, 721, 722 
Nargis Begam, Maliiduma-i Jahan, 993 
Narbad, 816 
Narhar Das Rai, 911 
Narhari (Patra), 940, 941. 939 
Naijan, 864 
Namala, 862, 985, 988 
Naroanl (Namol), 659, 816 
Namol (see Narnaul) 230, 261, 318, 816 
Narsunha I, 939, 910 
Narsimha II, 940 and ii, 941 
Narsimha III, 941, 942 
Narsimha IV, 641, 913 and n 
Narsimha, Saluva, 951, 932, 655, 956. 
1004 

Narsimha Tuluva, Vira, 957 
Nar Singh, 67fln 
Narslngh, 837 

Nat Singh Dcva, 627 , 890, 001. 902. 

903, 911, 979, GSO, 980 
Narsimhadeva 1, Ral Raja, 1137, 1139, 
1140 

Namar, 790, 836. 927 
Nasir (Raja of Asir), 854, 855, 857, 862 
Nasir, the Caliph, 49, 50 
Nasiri (a poet, conteniporaiy of Illut- 
mish), 228 

Nasir Khan (son of Muzaflar II of 
Gujarat) (see Sultan Mahmud Shalt 11} 
Nasir Khan, 1153 

Nasir Khan (son of Qadir Shah), 710, 
720 

Nasir Khan (Jagitdar of Gliazipur), 703, 
704 

Nasir Khan Khaii-i Jahan (son of Qadir 
Shah of KalpP, 001, 917, 018, 927, 
928 

Nasir Khan Nuhani, 6S1, 706, 707 
Nasir Lohanf, 1158 

Nasir, Malik (future Raja Nasir, son of 


Malik Raja Ahmad Farurji;, 815, 846, 
903, 080 

Nasiruddin (the nazir of Sultan Atjud- 
din Khuarazm Shah nho was defeated 
and caught by Subetai), 70 
Nasiniddm (cousin of Sultan Alauddin 
Ma'sud), £50, 253 

Nasmiddin (son of Shamsuddin Firuz 
Shalt), 474, 475 

Nasiruddin (son of Ifabsh Amid;, 97 
Nasiruddin (of Madura), 1017, 1018, 
1019, 1020 

Nasiruddin (see Khusrau Khan), 1033 
Nasiruddin Abul Muzalfar, 1157, 1158, 
1159 

Nasiruddin Cliiragh, Shaikh, 603 
Nasiruddin Husain Shah, 774 
Nasituddin Ibtahvm Shah, 1146, lllf 
Nasiruddin Khan, 819 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (grandson uf 
Illutmish', 193 

Nasiruddin Ma)unud (Malilnis Sa'td) (son 
of Illutmish), 215, 218, 220, 230, 231. 
232. £39, 256, 292, 507, 318, 581 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (son of Illutmish), 
1133, 1136, 1138 and n, 1139 
Nasiruddin Malmiud Darngltan Shah 
Sultan. 1010, 1021, 1023. 1027 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Ghaxi Shah 
(Habib Shah), 774 

Nasiruddin Mahmud, Sultan (lith*. 
Bughia, see also Buglira Khan), 1144, 
1145 and n 

Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, (descendant 
of Ilyas Shall), 1153, 1154 and n 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, Sultan (son of 
Sliahzada Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
grandson of Shamsuddin lltutmish), 
255. 274. 275. 277. 500 
genealogy of, 258 

accession, policy and character o', 
256-58 

l«j campaigns, 258-73 
Nastruddm Mahmud, Sultan (sou 0^ 
Illutmish. 667. 668, 842, 843 
Nasiruddin Malimud Tughluq, 813 
Nasiruddin, Malik, 47, 212 
Nasiruddin Qabachah, 1132 
Nasiruddin (of Malwa), Sultan, 690, 
697, 705. 705. 873, 870 
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Nasiruddin, Sultan (o£ Bengal), 947 
Nasiruddin, Sultan (Shalizada Muham- 
mad, Tughluq Sultan), 619, 623, 843, 
846, S9S 

Xasiruddin Taghalchi, 967 
Nasr (governor of Khurasan), 29 
Nasr (son of tho Eai of Kampila), 502 
Nasrpur, 1122 
Nasrullah, Qazi, 612 
N'athu, All Shah, 491, 565 
rebellion of, 533 
Nathu, Malik, 571n, 573 
Naubad, 987u 
Naudsa, 799 
Nauroz, 777 

Nauroz Kargan (son-in-law of Tarmshin- 
in), 587 

Nausari (a place in the Gujarat) 402, 
486 

Nan Shahra, 751 
Naushirwan, 775 
Navsari, 851 
Nawa, Malik, 571, 584 
Nawira, 602 
Nayak, 696 

Nayak, Balak Deva, 413, 414 
Nayak, Mahk (AlJiur-bek), 392, 393, 
462 

Nayak, Nag, 503 
Nazar, Muhammad, 771 
Naziri, 992n 

Nazir, Vaqub, 387, 421n 
Nazuk Lahr, 889, 895 
Nazuk Shah, Sultan (Nadir), 765, 767, 
769, 772, 773, 777 
Nedungunram, 1115 
Nehawand, 117 
Nek Amdi Malik, 604 
Neki, Malik (Sardawatdar), 571 
Nellore, 957, 938 and n, 972, 97Sn, 
999, 1027 
Nellore, 1110 

Nelson Wriglrt, 228, 231n, 237, 517 
Nemlnath, 825 
Nensi, 819 

Nepal, 713, 715, 1148 
Nero, 513 

Nicholson, Professor, 2 
Mcolo de Conti (Italian traveller visited 
Vijayanagara in a.d. 1420), 1036 
Nihal, 695 


Nihambar (the Khem king of Kampta- 
pur), 1156 

Nihawandi, Shahzada, 556 
Niju, 452 

Niju (name of a Kliokar cliief), 453 
Nikitin, 1029n, 1066 
Nilachala, 1079, 1080 
Nilkanth (name of a place), 406 
Nimar, 805, 899, 911 
Nimat Khatun, 704 
Nimatullah, 675, 695, 709 
Ninduna (name of a place), 258 
Nissanka Bhanu, 946n 
’ Nh altigin Ahmad, 136 
Nijalbgin, Malik Tajuddin, 246 
Nizami (autlior of the Khumsa), 297 
Nizami, K. A., o64n, 605., 610 
Nizam Khan (future Sikandar Lodi), 
673, 683, 684, 689 
Nizam Shah, 921 

Nizam Shah (son of Huniayun Shah), 
950 and n, 951n 

Nizam Shah Burhan (of Ahniadnagar), 
867, 890, 894 

Nizamuddin (author of the Tabaqat-i 
Akhari), 136n, 159n 
Nizamuddin (brother of Qutlugh Khan; 

also known as Aliinul Mulk), 541 
Nizamuddin (historian), 475 
Nizamuddin (brother of Ainul Mulk), 
562 

Nizamuddin (see Jam Nizamuddin), 
1155 

Nizamuddin Auliya, ' Shaikh, 571, 573, 
578, 583, 5S6, 854 

Nizamuddin Bakhshi, 730, 7G0, 847, 849, 
850, 851, 873, 913, 948, 949 
Nizamuddin, Jam, 758, 869 
Nizamuddin, Malik (nephew of Faklir- 
uddin Kotwal), 304, 305, 306, 30 (, 
308 

Nizamuddin, Maulana (brother of 
Maulana Qwaniuddin Alimu! ^^uIk), 
486 

Nizamuddin, Muhammad, 193, 201 
Nizamuddin Shafurqani, 2-35 
Nizamul Mulk (author of the Siydsnl 
Kama), Son, 196 

Nizamul Mulk, 020, 923, 954 imd n. 9S2, 
994, 995, 996. 997, 999, 1000, 1001, 
1002, 1003, 100-1, 1119, 112I 
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Nizamul Mulk (of Gujarat), 870, 883 
Nizamul MuUc (Mushiml Mulk), 907 
Noah, 5 

Nohar (Nolwaiah), 816, 999n 
Nowshahr (Vicharang), 757, 760, 768 
Noyan Baiju, 89 
Noyan Chipe, 62, 66 
Noyan, Uchikdai, 78 
Noyan Qaracbar (a wazir of Chaghe- 
taj), 107 

Noyan, Salin, 269, 272n 
Ni^ 646n 
Nub-Patal, 643 
Nukbia, Malik 522, 523n 
Nundarbar (sec Nandurbar) 

Nunis, 176 

Nuniz, 959, 961, 1035. 1040, 1041, 
1047, 1054, 1058, 1059, 1060, 1068, 
1069, 1070, 1071, 1072 and n, 1073, 
1075, 1076, 1078, 1079 and n. 1080, 
1081, 1082 and n, 1083, 1084, 1085 
Nuno da Cunha, 890, 892 
Nuqan (name of a city), 77 
Nur, 74 

Nurmand (an Afghan), 436 

Nur Muhammad Khalil, 894 

Nur Qutb, AJam, Shaikh, 1151, 1152 

Nur Qutb-i Alam, Shaikh, 717 

Nur Turk, 242, 243 

Nuruddin, 548 

Nuruddm (Khwaja-l Jahan), 967 
Nuruddin Turk (see also Nur Turk), 243 
Nushtigin, 40, 41 
Nusratabad — Sagar, 989 
Nusral Khan, 640, 654. 716, 829, 900, 
908, 909, 1120 

Niisral Khan Gurgandaz, Kban-i Azam, 
853 

Nusral Kban, Klian-i Azam, 848 
Nusrat, Mahk, 440 

Nusrat Shah Nasiruddin (Tu^Juq 
sultan). 624, 625, 626, 633, 714 
Niisratul ifulk (of Gujarat), 883 
Nuzawar, 45 

Odds pajta, 061n 
Oddadi, 944 
Odessa, 9o0n, 95In 
Odr-yer, 1044 
Ohind, 1041 


Oglai. 73. 75. 81, 80. 94, 97, 154n. 246. 
247, 248, 297 
Ogtai-Chaghatai, 85, 96 
Ojha, Dr. Gauri Shankar (a great scholar 
of Rajasthan history), 371 
Onan river, 58 
Ongole, 058 

Orda (eldest son of Juji and grandson 
of Chengiz Khan), 84 
Orgina (the widow of Qara f(alaku), 87, 
97, 98 

Orissa (Jajnagat), 465, 582, 591, 710, 
724, 725, fiK. 939 and n, 939, 940, 
942 and n. 946, 947. 948, 949, 930 
and n, 951, 952, 953, 934, 935 and n, 
956, 957, 958, 959 and n, 960, 961 
and n, 962, 963. 064, 965, 982. 990. 
091, 993, 994. 993n, 999, 1000, 1005. 
1063, 1065, 1068, 1076, 1077, 1137, 
ll42n, 1149, 1153, 1154, 1157 
Oriya, 943, 949. 950n, 951n, 954 and n. 
955, 956, 960, 901 and n, 903. 1064, 
1079 

Oriya Maidana, 948o 
Ormuz, 1070 
Ossa. 1002 
Osman Dar, 704 
Ottoman empire, 128 
Otrar, 65, 66, 73, 105. Ill, 129 
Oudarwarta (a Mongol commatidcr), 
240 

Oius. 57. 40, 41, 42. 43n. 45, 48, 60, 
79. 68. 98, 99. 107, 108, 109, 115. 
116, 124, 155. 180, 181, 184 
OyeJan (the mother of Chengiz), 53, 59 
Ozar (ruler of Ahmahgh), 63 
Ozlcent, 73 

Pabu, 810 

Paes, 1082. 1083 

Padalnidu, 1104 

Padearao, 1069 

Padekomti Vema, 1054, 1057 

Padma (river), 1141, 1149, 1150, 1152 

Padmini (legend), 370 

Pai (hilD. 788 

Paffc. Hathya. 320 

Pail. C38 and n, 639 

Paithan, 922 

PaUdi, 734, 742, 770, 771, 780 . 
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Pakpatan (another name of Ajudhan), 
120 

Palaitha, 834 
Palestine, 29 
Pali, 809, 812 
Palam, 359, 454, 459 
Palampet, 97Sn 
Palar, 1106, 1108 
Palas, 132 

Palatina (name of a place), 494 
Pamir, 119 
Pampa, 1063n 
Pampur, 778 

Panagal, 982 and n, 1032, 1055, 1056, 
1057 

Panchadharla, 942 
Panchamahals, 1115 
Panchet hill, 591 
Panchkot fortress, 591 
Pandua (in Jodhpur), 397 
Pandua (of Firuzabad in Bengal), 583, 
584, 585, 717 
Pandu Chak, 751 
Fanduva, 942, 942n 
Pandya, Sijndar, 412, 417 
Pandya, Vira, 412, 414, 415, 416, 417 
Pangarh, 794 
Panhala, 1004 

Panipat, 121, 625, 628, 654, 665, 670, • 
671, 676, 708, 709, 801, 885, 886, 
1007, 1116 
Panjandeva, 837 
Pankrah, 915 
Pannaiyur, 1009 
Paragal Khan, 1157 
Parbati, 695n 

Pargana, 24, 1149n, 1153 • 

Parakrama Pandya, 1020-21 
Paramara (a state in Malwa), 321 
Pararnardi Deva, 170, 939n, 940n 
Parmardin, 822 
Parmaras, 132 
Paraspor, 750 
Parihasapura, 735 
Parketa, 998 
Parsuram, 762 
Parthal, 981, 982, 1034 
Panvnn (name of a place near Bamian, 
famous for the battle between Jalal- 
uddin Munkbami and the Mongol 


generals, Tekechuk and Mologhor in 
A.D. 1222), 78 

Patan, 554, ^ 767, 774, 833, 834, 848 
851, 854, 880, 975 

Patha, Shaikh (Ibrahim Shah Alam), 596 
Patiala (Western), 159n 
Pafialf, 278, 279, 529, 626, 636, 637, 
671, 677, 682, 685, 690, 695, 714, 
727 

Patila Lake, 804 
Patila gate, 804 

Patna, 693 and n, 731, 1158, 1160 
Patta, 795 

Pattinam (Fattan), 1018, 1027 
Paulad Turk Bacha, 650, 651, 652, 653, 
654, 656 

Pavagadh, 863, 871 
Payandah Muhammed Tarkhan, 1131 
Pedda Komati Vema, 982, 1055 
Peda Konda, 972 
Peda Venkata, 1099 
Pegu, 1060 
Peking, 38, 87, 129 
Pennar, 953, 956, 957, 1026, 1105 
Penugonda, 1064, 1075, 1092, 1093, 
1094, 1097 
Pera Mali, 497 
Pergunda (Penugonda), 1075 
Perron, 1112 
Perumukkal, 1104 

Persia, 17, 18, 27, 28, 31, 34, 37, 95, 97, 
105, 109n, 111, 124n, 129, 139, 140, 
262, 281, 292, 461, 509, 701, 747, 
754, 758, 775, 876, 884, 997, 1025, 
1031, 1059n 
Persian Gulf, 31 

Pcsliani, Malik Tajuddin Mahpeshani. 
267 

Peshawar (Furshor), 157, 158, 162, 487. 

500, 969n 
Phalodi, 812 
Pharara, 810 
Pharoahs, 102 
Phapund, 693, 730 
Philip Ilf, 1096 
Phond Ghat, 1031n 
Pliru (Lall Hiul), 756 
Pichchola, 786 
Fillailokachar>% 1107 
Pindar, Malik, 1147 
Pimenta, 1112, 1113 
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Pinlrao, lOoOn, 1062n, 106on 
Pir AU Taz, 130, 131 
Pir Ar, 1130 
Piray, 35 

Pir Muhammad, 624, 93G 
Pir Muhammad (sou of Jaliangir and 
grandson of Timur}, 118, 120, 128, 
130, 131 
Plsi, 642 
Pishing, 1128 
Pitama, 829 

Pithaura, Rai, G70, 721. 883. 88J 
Plato, 751 

Pliocene (Siwalik), 594 
Pocha Reddy, 070 
Poiya, 693 
PoVharan, 812, 813 
Poihan Singh, 902, 015 
Mo, Marco, 460 
Porto Novo, 1115 

Portugal, 875, 881, 862, 1073, 1090 
Poplarjuna, Malik, 990n 
Potavaram, 956 
Potouru, 939 and n 
PotUfluru, 1079 

Prandha Deva na)a, 1003, 1060 
Prodhao, Xoka, SOS 
Prahlad, 828 

I’ratapa Deva Ra)a, 1064 
I'ratapa Rudra (Luddar Deo). 0(6n, 
933n, 950, 957, 938 and ii, 939, 960, 
981. 902 and n. 963, 961. 1030, 1032. 
1033, 1034, 1030, 1038, 1041. 1042n 
Fratapaiudra Gajapali, 1070, 1074, 1077, 
1078, 1070, lOSO, 1083 
Pratapgarh, 783, 807 
Pratappur, 801 

Pralap, Rai, 671, 673, 677 and n, 679, 
686. 722. 723 

Pratap Singh (of I'agad), 804 
Prasad, Dr. Beni, 134, 479. 511 
Prasad, Dr. Ishwarl, 479. 511 
Prithvlpala, 823, 839 
Ih-ithM Rai. 172 
Prithvl Rafs son, 183 
Prithvi Rai I (an inscription of a d. 1167 
which records the fortification of 
llansl to check the progress of the 
Hammira), 137 
Prilbvi Rat. III. 1S7 

Prltliviraf (nephew of Rana Sanga), S93 


Pritliviraja (Cliauhan), 765, 802, 803, 
821, 822, 823, 828, 837, 812 
Fnthiiraja (son of Qiandra Sen), 837 
IVIlhviraja III (sec Prithviraja Chauhan), 
821 

Prithviraja, ftince (Maharaja Kunwar), 
705, 706, 797, 8(J0 ' 

Priyagdis, 651 
Proeaza 1102 

Professor, Dr. Wei Kwai Sun, 57 
I'rolcya Nayak, 970n, 10-39 
rtophet. the. 612, 635, 744, 752ii. 785, 
700. lOUn, 1036 
Pudukottah, 1009 
Puga, 815, 816 

Aliangeran (chief fortress of Gliur), 
144 

rulicat. IDGO. 1096, 1099 
Pulwal, 228, 240 
Punch, <33, 744, 738, 739, 770 
Punch-Daraniulla, 774 
Punja, Rao (or Munja), 791, 799, 831. 
850, 837, 862, 925 

Punjab, 87, 95, 137, 153, 150, 138, 168, 
181. 202, 211, 219, 330, 360, 500. 

529, 634, 610, 6-11, 641, 643. 673, 

083. 681, 683, 707, 737, 760, 707, 

777. 800, SIO, 820, 822. 1132n 

Purannial, 933 
Purchas, 1075 

Purcoyre Dcorao (Honhara II), 1050, 
I033n 

Puri, 591, 911n, 012 and n, 013, 932, 
958. 004. 990n. D90n, lOSO, ll37n 
Puii-Jagannatha, 1079 
Furo<a (district), 1151 
l^iinian. 119 

Purusliottatna, 911 and n, 913, 952, 953 
and n, 034 and n, 955, 056, 062, 990 
and n, 999 

Purushottama Gajapati, 1005, 1066. 
ICrZO, 1074 

Msapati Taaunaraya, 93 In 
Pushkar, 830 

Qs‘an/s. 84, 60, 08, 2 IS, 297 
Qa'ani, Malik Sharaf, 421 
Qabl Ughlaa, 103 
Qabida (see Kabir, Malik), 4S6. 515 
Qahnl Malik (Ulugh Khanf). 37£>n. SSO. 
3S0. 417, 4S6 
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Qabus bill Wasbrrtagir, 33 
Qachuli Bahadur, 107 
Qaddu, 648, 647, 649, 650 
Qadin, Mulla, 673 

Qadir Khan Ikhtiyaruddin Qadir Shall 
(of Kalpi), 648, 716, 717, 718, 904. 
933, 935 

Qadr Khan, 661, 665, 876, 1147n. 11 (S 
Qahistan, 51, 88 

Qaidu (son of Khash and grandson of 
Oglai), 97, 98, 246, 332 
Qaimaz Rurrii, 203 

Qaini (Qai), Sharaf (revenue minister of 
Alauddin), 339, 361 
Qainuqa, 3 
Qaiqubad, 277 
(^girawan, 33 
Qaisar Khan, 880 
Qaisar Khan Faniqi, 870, 909 
Qaisar-i Rumi, 521, 522, 1119 
Qaitu-Buqa Noyan, 88, 93, 94 
Qalandar, Hamid, 874, 390 
Qaltasb, 967 
Qarriar, 546 
Qatrtaruddin, 841 
Qamruddin Dughlat, 110 
Qandhar, 112, 113, 970, 994, 995, 1002, 
1128, 1129, 1130, 1131n 
Qandiiz, 93, 94 
Qansauh-al-Ghauri. 873 
Qar (name of a cit>'), 77 
Qara Bahadur, 771, 774 
Qara Beg, 283 
Qaracha, 73 

Qarachil, 489, 517, 524, 532 
expedifa’on of, 522-23 
Qaratu, 1129n 

Qara Ilisar (name of a city), 128 
Qara-Khanids, 34, 35 
Qara-Khita (Black Catbayans), 39, 40, 41 
Qara Khwaja, 116 

Qara Muhamniad (son of Qara Yusuf), 
113 

Qaraqash Khan (see also Aili'gin. Ikliti- 
yaruddin Qaraqash Khan), 246, 247, 
248, 251 

Qara43uram, 53, 97 

Qara Yusuf, 113, 129, 1.30, 131 

Qarlaq, 144 

Qarligh, Malik Hasan, 243 

Qarligh, Nasiruddin Hasan, 260, 272n 
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Qarligh, Saifuddin Hasan, 236, 237, 246 

Qarshi, 99, 107, 108 

Qasini Barid, 1067 and n, 1071, I072n 

Qasim Baridul Mamalik, 872, 1002, 1003 

Qasirn Beg Safshikan, 989 

Qasim Khan, Saiyj-id, 853 

Qasirn, Malik, 704 

Qasim, Mulla, 770 

Qafahan, 1 

Qathugha, Amir-i Azam, 571 and n 
Qawam Klian, 628, 634, 639, 908, 909 
Qauamtiddin (see Nfalik Qawamuddin 
Ilaqa Dahir), 304, 501 
Qawamuddin, Khudawandzada, 549, 
550, 572 

Qawamuddin, Maulana (Qutlugh Khan), 
486 

Qawatii-ul-Mulk (see Maqbul Qawamul 
Mulk, Malik, 571n 
title of Khan-i Jahan conferred on 
him, 574 

Qawamul Mulk (of Malwa), 799, 884, 
885 

Qawamul hfulk Ruknuddin Hamza, 162, 
166 

Qayalah, 1016 
Qazghan Amir, 98, 99, 108 
Qazi Azd, 557n 

Qazi Fakhruddin Abdul Aziz Kufi, 204 
Qazi Hamiduddin Nagauri, 229, 481 
Qazi-i Misr, 571n 
Qazi Jalal, 542, 544 
Qazi Jalal Urus (envoy of the Caliph of 
Baghdad to Iltutmish), 219n 
Qazi Kahiruddin, 245 
Qazi Kamaluddin, 464 
Qazi Shamsuddin, 464 
Qazi Wajihuddin Kashani, 213 
Qazssin, 51 

Qipchaq (soudiem Siberia), 48, 76, 110 
Qiran, Malik, 283, 421 
Qiran, Malik (Safdarul ^f^lk), 486 
Qiran Sultan Khan (mounted the throne 
in A.D. 1332-33/A.n. 733), 93. 99 
Qir Khan, 970, 971 and n 
Qirrat Qimar, Muhammad (special slave 
officer of Uluglr KJian), 265 
Qiya Klian, 037 

Qizil (messenger of Shah Beg), 1129n 
Qiihacha Nasiruddin, 81, 156, 162, 191, 
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198, 199, 202, 205, 210, 213, 214. 
217, 235 

Quban (a city situated in Russia), 118 
Qublai Khaqan (or Qa-an) (the greal 
grandfather of Chengiz; was the first 
ruler of the Dada people), 58 
Qudsiya, treaty, 10 
Quetta (Shal), 1128, 1130 
Qub Qutb Shah, 108-4n, 1095, 1099 
Quitasb, 548 

Qultuq Tajuddin Sanjar, 250, 251 
Qumsha (name of a city), 117 
Quraish, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, 18, 21, 
22, 27 

Quraishi, Dr. I.H. GIO, Gll 
Quraishi, Wahidudchri (Sadnd MuH')* 
433, 44Gn, 447, 484 
Quraizah, 3 

Qiixban Farmuli, Shaikh Muhammad 
(Kala Pahar), 683, 690 
Qusdar, 148 
Qushanj, 111 

Qusur (name of a place), 332 
Quibabad, 514 
Qutb Ah Koka, 771 
Qutb-l Alam Bukhari, Buthatuiddin, 801, 
663 

Qutb Khan, 1160 

Qutb Khan Af^an, 068, 609. 671, 677, 
678, 679, 681, 682, 935 
Qutb Khan Lodi Imadiil Nfulk, 704, 706, 
721. 722, 723. 724, 727, 729 
Qutb Khan of Rapri, 677, 678 
Qutb Shah of Colkonda, Quli, 961, 963 
‘Qutbuddin (1097-98), 41 
Qulbuddin (son of IItlltmi^h), 235 
Qutbuddin (son of Mahk Rajab), 568 
Qutbuddin (lirother of Finiz), 591 
Qulbuddin (Uindal), 743, 744. 745 
Qiitbiiddin (of Gujarat), Sultan, 792, 
910, 920 

Qutbuddin Ahmad Shah II, 8W, 885, 
866 

Qutbuddin Azlaq Shah (youngest son of 
the sultan), 67n 

Qulbuddin Bakbtiyar Kaki, Shaikh, 625 
Qutbuddin Firuz Sbab (of Madura), 
1013, 1014 

Qulbuddin Hasan (son of Muhammad, 
tlie ruler of Shansabani), 153 
Qutbuddin Langar, 679 


Qutbuddin Muhammad (son oi Izzud 
din Husain), 144, 153, 154 
Qutbuddin, Shaikhul Islam Saiyyid, 
249, 269 

Qutbuddin, Sultan (title of Rai^Sihrah), 
1133 

Qutbuddinpiir, 744 

Qutlitgh Klian (Qazi Samaiuldm), 682 
Qutbul Mulk Dakhini, 962, 970, 971, 
1004 

Qutbul Mulk Hamadani, 1004 
Qullugb Khan (tutor of Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq), 73, 233, 239, 562 
Qnllugh Khan, 842, 965, 066 
Qutlugjh Khwaja (Barani refers to him 
as the son of Dawa Khan of Mawai- 
aun Nahr), 98n. S37, 338, 339. 340. 
341 

Qutlu^ Malik (Amir-i Shikar), 434, 
435. 438. 453, 454 
Qutiugh Timur Baralda!, 99 
Qiiira, 393 

lUauxoNDA. 1039, 1055 d 
R adha, 938, 039. 940n, 1137, 1139, 
1141, 1145 
Ragbadeva, 789 
Raghu, 434, 435 

Raghudeva Narcndra Mahapatra, 948n, 
95(M 

Raghunatha Nayaka, 1098, 1111, 1112 
Ragini, 977 

Rahan (inscription), 130 

Rahib (or Ramaganga), 264, 314, 315 

Rahib, 638, 646 

Itahiman, 1131 

Ral (equity and gnod rnnscietice), 14, 
2S. UQ. 160, IQU 102 
Rai Bareli, 692. 712, 721 
Rai Bhatti, 156n 

Raichur, 977, 979, 988 and n, 089, 1003 
Raichur (Doab), 970, 980. 989, 1003. 
1030, 10.34, 1016, 1047, 1048, 1051, 
1052, 1058, 1059, 1070, 1071. 1075, 
1076. 1077, 1080, 1081 and n, 1082. 
1084, 1086, 1089,- 1090 
Rai. Dhanij, 295 
Rai Dulchin 120 
Raihani, Alanddin Ayaz, 259 
Raihan, Imadiiddin. 202, 263, 261, 267 
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Rai of Jammu, 124, 158ii 
Rai, Kaldtya, 366 

Rai Kalu (father-in-law of Sultan 
Muhammad Klmn-i Shahid), 299 
Rai of Kamrup, 176, 177 
Rai Khokar Sankin, 216 
Rai of Kolab, 159 
Railawan, 833 

Rai Lokhmeni (rai of Nadia in Bengal), 
173, 174 

Raimal, 794, 795, 796, 797 
Raimal (son of Surajmal), 799, 807, 813, 
815, 832, 835 
Raina, 738, 739n 
Raina, Ahmad, 752 
Raina, Auzni, 742 
Raina, Hilmat, 752 
Rainder, 920 
Raingarh, 995 

Rai Pithora (Prithvi Rai III), 159, 161, 
162, 164, 165, 166 
Raipur, 912 

Rai, Sahij (a Khokar chief), 452, 455 
Raisen, 786, 798, 891, 894, 932, 933, 
934, 935, 936 
Rai Vira Pandya, 189 
Raja Ahmad Faruqi, Malik, 845, 848, 
899 

Rajah, Malik, 566, 567, 568 
Rajah, Malik (amir of Dipalpur), 644 
Rajah Nadira, Malik, 641, 647, 650 
Rajachal, 988 and n, 991 
Rajagamhhira Rajya, 1045 
Rajagiri, 1112, 1114, 1115 
Rajakonda, 1005 

Rajamahendri, 1055,. 1064, 1065 
Raja, Malik, 654, 655 
Rajamendry, 979, 980, 982 and n, 987, 
997, 999, 1000 

Rajamundri (Rajamahendri) (name of 
a place), 472, 473 
Raja, Mujimddin Abu, 439, 471 
Rajanatha Dindima, 1085 
Rajapal, Rao, 810 
Rajaraja III, 938 
Raja Rama, 1102 
Rajasekhara, 1064 

Raja.sthan, 397, 398, 685, 782, 783, 784, 
785, 786n, 790, 796, 800, 802, 808, 
809, 815, 816, 818 and n, 820, 821, 
823, 828, 829, 838, 842 


Rajaiarangini (translated by Stein), 133n 
Rajauri (Rajoori), 733, 751, 758, 759. 

760, 764, 770, 774 
Rajbai, 888 
Rajendra III, 1106 
Rajendra Chola III, 1105 
Rajgir, 724 
Rajhohar, 727 

Raji, Bibi, 681, 682, 719, 722, 723, 724, 
727 

Rajmahendry, 941 and n, 944, 946, 947 
and n, 948 and n, 949, 954, 955, 956, 
959, 960n 

Rajputana, 167, 169, 181, 218, 239, 
318, 321, 334, 359, 397, 449, 462, 
508, 667, 891 
Rajputana (Western), 157 
Raj, Sai, 565 
Raju, 624 

Raju Bukliari, Shaikh, 700 
Raju Qattal Shah, 905 
Rajyadhara, Sri, 1152n 
Rakshasa-Tangadi (battle of), 1089, 
1090, 1092, 1098 
Rama, 836, 879 
Ramabhad ramba, 1112 
Ramachandra, 1054 

Rama Chandra (see Deva Rama 
Chandra) 

Ramadeva, 1032, 1033 
Ramadeva Raya, 837, 1098, 1099, 1112 
Ramanand, 1028 
Ramanatha, 1034 and n, 1105 
Rama Raja, 1084 and n, 1085, 1086, 
1087, 1088, 1089, 1090, 1091, 1092, 
1094, 1098, 1099 
Rama Rajabhnshana, 1093 
Ram Chand, 735, 738. 739 and n 
Rameshvaram (name of a place), 417 
Rameshwaram (or Ramesvaram), 976, 
1068 

Ramganga, 682 

Ramgarh, 833, 836 

Ramnad, 1046 

Rampura, 788 

Rampura-Bhanpura, 914 

Ram Singh, 795 

Rana, Ali Shah, 340 

Rana, Malik Nasiniddin, 333 

Randhol (enlitled Rai Rayan) (maternal 
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uncle of Khusraii Khan), 41^ -111, 
448, 435, 436 

nanga, 1073, lOSO, 1087, 1002. J0D4, 
1093 

Ranga I. 1093, 1094, 1111 

Ranga III, 1100, 1101, 1102 amj n 

Rangam, 72S 

Ranginj, 1031 ani! n 

Rangpiir district, 1153n 

Hsnihs, S&l 

Rani, Bibf, 6SS 

Rani, Dawal, 402, 409n. 419, 424. 436 
Ranmal Dbalti, Rai, 567 
Rant! of Oifch, 596, 509, Sfi9, HJfi. 
1126 

Ranpur, 789 

Ranthamhlior {or Jham), 166, 167, 133, 
259, 263. 273, 31711. 318, 519. 330, 
333, 342, 343, 34J. 345, 319, 367. 
368. 397, 398, 461, 615ii. 6S3o. 697. 
693. 790. 792. 793, 800, 801, 802. 

821, 823, 828, 829, 833, 842. 910. 

935, 927 

llinclu chieftains of. 213 
farces of, 218 
conquest of, 314 
Ranu, 639 

Rapri, 609 and n, 648. 630, 668, 671. 

677, 678 and n. 682. C8S, 090, 693. 

893, 702, 713, 718, 728 
Rashid, K. A., 179n 
Rasliid Khan (son of Sa'id Khan), 769 
Rashid, Prof. S. A., S76n, 578n, 58In. 
610. 611, 615 

Rashiduddin (a great historian of Ibe 
Mongol period), 70, 87, S9, 90 92 
94, 93. 96. 97 
Rashtrakutas, 133 
Rasika Murari, 964 
Rasulabad, 871 
Ratan, 565. 1119. 1123n 
Ratan (Hindu governor of Sehsvan), 521 
Ratanpur, 827, 912 
Ratan Singh. 819, 890, 895 
Ratan Singh Raoa, 783, 760 
Ratgarh, 710 
Rath. 917 

Ranmal, Rao, 7S7, 78S, 789, 791, SI), 
831. 852. 833. 856. 838. 914, 925 
Raverty, 143n. I56n, I60n, 170, ITln, 
173, 209. 216n. 6B7 


Ravi (name of a river in Punjab), 67, 
98. 130. 180, 223, 240, 248, 255, 238, 
299, 320 

Rasval Vir Sln^, 803 

Rawan Chand, 738, 739n 

Rawat-i Arz, Imadul Mulk, 282 d 

Rayalasima, 1030 

flaj-an, Ral, 870 

Rasa Rcdcli, 1053 

Razf. 42n 

Razi, Malik, 603 

Razi, Mulla, 776 

Raziuddm (author of Kuninf Tflrilh, 
history of Radaun), 138n 
Raziq, llS6n, 1137 
Raziul Mwlk, 932 

Razi>a (daughter of Ilfufmfsh), 229, 230, 
231. 238, 237, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
243. 211, 215, 252, 253, 254, 589 
Regi Chak. 767, 769, 770 
Ressa, 692. 603, 691. 728, 961 
Remuna, 941 

RMiari. 252. 821, 822. 842 
Riasl. 643n 
Riddah, 7 
Ridge. 589. 602 

Rinchan, 735, 737, 738, 739. 740 anj r 
Rinchanpura, 739 
Rini, 816 
Rishabhadeva, 825 
Rissari (name of o place), 287, 318 
Riyazul Islam, Dr., 566n, 582n, 5S9n, 
590, 591, 595 
Rodgers, 2010 
Rocn, 143 
Roll. 672. 679, 680 
RohilLhand (see alw KatehrX 264, 277, 
315, 316. 630 
Rohrt. 598n 

Rohlak. 263, 303. 434, 625, C 28 . 631 

Rohtasgarb, 1153 

Rome, 162n, 513 

Ronkhir Chat, 988 

Ropa) SolankI, 834 

Roy. 010, 011 

Rudar or Laddar Deo, 1032 
Rud Farah (same pf a place), 143 
Rud Hari (Hari Rud). 143, 144, J5ln. 
181, 182 

Rudd Chur (name of a rfs’er), 143 
Rod Khash (name of a river), 143 
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Ruh Parwar Agha, 977 
Rukn, 610 

Ruknuddin Barbek Shah (1459-74), 
1153 

Ruknuddin Firuz, 231, 234, 235, 236, 
240, 250, 252, 263, 270, 586 
Ruknuddin Ibrahim (see also Qadr 
Khan,) 328, 329, 331 
Ruknuddin Jundah, 620 
Rum, 96, 105, 127, 128 
Rumi, Badruddin Sanqar (also known as 
Malik Sanqar), 245, 252 
Rumi Khan (Mustafa Khan), 890, 891, 
892, 934 
Runi, 137 
Rupa, 1158 
Rupabhatta, 754 
Rupa Lanka, 757 
Rupar, 639, 642 
Rupsi, Rana, 819 
Rup Sundari, 334 
Russia, 84, 118, 126 
Rustam, 128, 746 
Rustam Khan, 681, 725 
Ruth, 716, 720 
Rutrali, 837 

Saadat Khan (Abdur Rashid Sultani), 
623, 624 

Saadat Khan (of Gujarat), 851 
Saadat Sultani (of Gujarat), 858 
Saba, 1 

Sabains (Yusuf Adil Shah), 1075 
Sabantar, 940 and n 
Sabafmati, 851, 880 
Sabbah, Nusrat, 320 
Sabh Diwana, 780 

Sabir Rai, 613, 617, 622, 626, 638, 639, 
640, 644 

Sabzwar, 744, 747 

Sabzwar (also called Baihaq), 77, 107, 

111 , 112 

Sachau, Professor, 13n 
Sachor, 823 

Sadasiva Raya, 961n, 1086, 1088, 1091, 
1092, 1111 
Sadasiva Deva, 1111 
Sa'd bin Ubaidah, 16 
Sa‘d bin Wiqqas, 17, 18 
Sadha, 825 

Sadhan (niler of Pahchkot), 591 


Sadliaran, 659 

Sadharau (M'ajihul Mulk), 846 
Sadharan Kanu, 660 
Sadhu Nadira, Malik, 637, 638 
Sadi (the great Persian poet), 182 
Sadi Jazbi, 81 
Sadiq Khan, 937 
Sadri, 795, 807 
Sadr Khan, 891, 928 
Sadruddin, 739 
Safavid Shah Ismail, 1133 
Safar Salmani, Khwaja, 890 
Safdar Khan, 872 
Safdar Khan Sistani, 976 
Saffah (Abbasid ruler), 274 
Saffarids (851-903), 34 
Safi (name of a Hindu officer, who led 
the citizen of Meerut against Timur), 
123 

Safiya Khatun of Halb, 230n 
Sagar, 500, 971, 978, 979, 1035, 1052 
and n 

Saghani, Shaikh Maulana Raziuddin 
Hasan (famous author of Masliariqid 
Anwar), 138, 140, 141, 157, 219n 
Saghnaq (name of a place). 111 
Sahade\’a, 735, 736, 739, 740 
Sahaka, 746 
Saharanpur, 635, 711n 
Sahasnlal, 795, 831, 832, 925 
Shasmal, Rana, 593 
Sahelaka, 735 
Sahib Khan, 697 

Sahib Khan (Prince Muhammad, son of 
Nasiruddin Khalji of Malwa), 879, 
928, 929 
Sahsiling, 550 
Sahwal, 120 

Sa'id Farmuli, Mian, 684, 702 
Sa'id Khan (governor of Au'adh), 703, 
704, 703, 706 

Sa'id Klian Sarwani, 694, 695 
Sa'id Khan, Sultan, 767, 769 
Sa'id Mirza, 923 
Saif Dar, 762, 763 
Saif Khan. 792, 876, 916 
Saifuddin (commandant of Rantham- 
bhor), 792 

Saifuddin (Suha Bhatt), 750 
Saifuddin Ailjak, Malik, 1138 and n, 
I137n 
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Sailuddin, Amir (son of the chief of the 
Arabs of SjTia), 493 
Salfuddin Bahadur, 1016 
Saifuddin Finir (title of Mal;k AndiJ), 
1155 

Saifuddiu Ghuri, 1050 
Saifuddin Gburi, Malik, 970, 976, 977, 
978 

Saifuddin Hamza (son of Ghiyasuddin), 
1151 

Saifuddin Hasan Qarligh, 222, 237, 
246, 247 

Saifuddin Ighraq (a Ghurian army 
olScer/general), 80 
Saifuddin, Malik (Sltahm-i pit), 569 
Saifuddin Malik, 916 
Saifuddin Muhammad (son of Atauddin 
Hasan), 153 

Saini, Cardan (a renowned Chauhani 
wanjor), 318 
Saiyyid/s, 113. 117, 120 
Saiyyid Ali, 1044, 1050. 1052 and n, 
1054 and n, 1055, 1057, 1038. 1090 
Saiyyid Hasan, 137 

Salyyid Husain (wazir of Sbamsuddin 
MuzaSar who later on ruled with the 
title of Alauddin Husain), 1155 
Salyyid Xamiluddio, 117 
Saiyyld Khan (son of Mubarak Saiyykl), 
650 

Saiyyid Qawamuddm, 113 
Saiy>idabad, 970 
Sajan Singh, 971 

Sakhi Singh (ruler of Tiihut), 1148 

Sakit, 677. 682, 691, 728 

Sakkar, 217, 598n 

Sakrodab, 604 

Sakta Singh, 685 

Sakti, 689 

Sakurab (SaicirahJ, llSln 
Sakya Stibhadra (a famous schdlat- 
saint of Kashmir), 173 
Sala, 1159 
Salabat Khan, 1081 

Salahiiddin (see also Jam Salahiidtlin), 
1130 

Salakaraju, 1087 
Salakaraju Tirumala, 1084 
Salari. Xtalik Izzuddin hfubammaiT. 238. 
242 


Salar Shah, 620 

Solar's martyrdom, 138 
Salavacho, 1113 
Saidi, Mongo), 336 
Saleh, 42T 

Soli (a Mongol general, who captured 
Kashmir in 3rd quarter of the 13th 
century), 94 
Salih bio Nasr, 34 
Salihpur. 610 
Salima, 593 
Salim Khan, 777 

Salim, Saiyyid, 635, 650, 660, 661 
Salim f, Sultan, 873, 884 
Salivahan, 930 
Salkha, 831 

Salfakhanapala (ruler of Parihar.i 
dynasty), 169 
Salman Mas'ud Sad, 137 
Salman Rais, 873 
Salmin (ruler of Fanchkot), 591 
Salt Range (Koh-i Jud). 119, 258, 1144 
Salumber, 7CT 
Salura. 588, 602 

Saluva Mangu (see also Mangu), 1023, 
J024 nnd n, 1045, 1106 
Saluva Ramadeva, 1051 
Saluva Timma, 1073 
Salwant, 651 
Sama, 1127 

Sammab, 1119, 1125, 1126, 1128, 1130, 
1133 

Saman, 34 

Samana, 120, 121, 165, 197n. 203. 268. 
294. 297. 298, 308. 333, 336. 359, 

369. 372, 392, 394. 439, 451, 473. 

533, 535. 558, 573. 594, 604. 619. 

021, 624, 627. 628, 638, 639. 642. 

649. 653, 654. C55, 661. 662, 671, 

684. 707 

Samanids (874999) 34. 35. 36n. 147 

Samanla, 821 

Samant Singh, 803, 331 

Samat Singh, 825, 827 

Samarkandi (Samar Singh), 834, 835 

Samarpur, 837 

Samar Singh, 827, 333, 334. 902 
Samarqand, 54, 39, 45, 48, 63, 63, G8. 
70. 71. 73. 74. 75. 81. 99. 103. 108, 
109. 110, 111, 112, 113. 115. 116. 
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123, 124, 128, ISO, 131, 711, 746, 
748n. 755, 981 

Samauddin, Qazi (Qutlugli Khan), 682 
Samauddin, Shaikh, 689 
Samayavann, 1108 
Sambalpur, 949n 
Samba Raya, 1024n 
Sambha (Sapadlaksha), 790 
Sambbal (name of a place), 259, 618, 
628, 638, 660, 668, 671, 676, 681, 
685, 694, 704, 713, 715, 727, 848 
Sambhar, 132, 785, 788, 794, 811, 812, 
813, 821, 823 
Samauddin, Mabk, 618 
Samidheshwara, 788 
Santa, 1120n 

SamnJmi, Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir, 
282n, 283 
Samothala, 623 

Samramau (name of a place in Badaun 
dist.}, 267 

Samsamuddin (an official of Bakhtiyar 
Khalji), 172 

Sanai (Persian poet), 137, 297 
Sanatan. 1158 
Sanchor, 827 
Sandabur, 558 
Sandamangalam, 959 and n 
Sandila, 712 
Sanga, 154 

Sanga, Rana (Sangram Singh), 784, 
795, 796, 797, 798, 799, 800, 801, 
802, 813, 832, 835, 844, 880, 883, 
884, 885, 889, 895, 931, 932 
Sangama, 1042 and n, 1103, 1107 and n 
Sangama II, 973n, 974n, . 1028 , 
Sangameshwar, 988, 989, 997 
Sanghar (Sumirah ruler), 1121 
Sangod, 833 

Sangram Singh Soni (Naqdul Mulk), 
922, 923, 925, 928 
Sangunetti, 1012, 1017 
Sanjah, 155 

Sanjar (brother of the senior wife of 
Sultan Alauddin Khalji, got the Htle 
Alap Khan) (see Khan, Alap) 

Sanjar (Sultan), 37, 38, 40, 41, 52, 
153, 154, 155, '225, 232, 289. 319, 
977 

empire of, 39 

Sanjar Khan (Bahmani noble), 949 


Sanjar, Malik Arsalan Klian, 264, 269 
271 

Sankama, 1033n 
Sankanat, 174 
Sankar, 1033 
Sankhera, 855 
Sanqaran, 199 

Sanqar, Malik Nusratuddm Sher Khan, 
280, 261, 262, 286 
Sanskrit, 30, 165, 189, 461 
Santosh (name of a place, also known 
as Lalvi), 1154 

Santurgarh (name of a place), 259, 268 

Sanyogita, 822, 837 

Sapadlaksha (Sambhar), 790 

Saptagram, 1145 

Sapadalsha, 821 

Saracens, 151 

Saragdwari (name of a place), 4S9, 490, 
491, 529, 534 
Sarajpura, 828 
Sarakha, 44 

Saran, 694, 1157, 1159 
Sarang (brother of Asthan), 809 
Sarangadeva, 807 

Sarang Khan (elder brother of Mallu 
Khan), 118 

Sarang Khan, 623, 624, 627, 633, 639 
and n, 715, 816, lOOSn 
Sarangpur, 790, 798, 856, 859, 891, 
905, 910, 932, 933, 934, 936, 937 
Saranpur, 683 

Saraswati (see also Sirsati), 451, 453 
Sarban, 98 

Sarbar (name of a fort), 407 
Sardawatdar, Malik, 541, 556 
Sarguja, 912 
Sarhind, 593 
Sari, 113, 117 

Sarju (river, also known as Ghagra), 
293, 1142 . 

Sarka (a Khokar chief), 178 
Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 186, 187 
Sarkhej, 866, 876, 878, 893 
Sarkhel Khan, 813 
Sarkutch, 693 
Samath (inscription), 138 
Sarpain. Qazi Sharfuddin, ' 304 
Sarsati (name of a place), 526, 572, 587, 
588 

Sarsati Palace, 926 
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Saisati (Saiasvvati), 593 
Sarsuti, 165, 168, 219, 650, 651. 723 
Sartaba, 920 
Sartez, 968 

Sartez, Mabl (Imadul Mulk), 488. 499, 
522, 541, 549, 550 
Sartiah, Muhammad, 393, 453 
Sarup, Malik (Malik Sarwar), 635 and 
n 

Sanvar Malik (Sultanus Sharq), 710, 
711, 712, 713, 714, 715, 722 
Sarwarul Mulk, Malik, 649, 653, 654. 

656, 859, 660 
Sataldar (Sutlej), 642 
Satalmar, 813 
Satarsal, Raja, 834 

Satgaon, 475. 506, 530, 053, 1144, 
1145, 1146, 1147, 1148. 1152 
iqta of, 486 
Sat^, Shadj, 438 
Satlej. 1132 

Satmal Singh, Rawal, 861 

SatruDjaya (name of a temple), 494 

SatruQjaya, 893 

Satta, Rao, 811, 812 

Satwas, 929, 932, 935 

Saudani, Bhandari IlQal, 251 

Saugar, 899 

Sauiashtra, 853 

Savanna Udaiyat Vira, 1023 

Saxony, 85 

Saya-desa, 7S2n 

Saya^d (name of a Ghurian fort), 81 
Sayanacharya, 1049, 1053 
Sayyaf, Qaran-fal, 550 
Scretto, U„ 182 
Sehwan (name of a place), 521 
rebellion of, 585 

Sehwan. 1121, 1128n. 1129n. 1130 
Sekbar (or Sekhau) fort, 591 
Seldiara, Raja (scholar), 594 
Seljuks (Seljuqs), 33. 37, 38, 41. 47. 
49, 71. 107, 144, 153, 154, 184, 228, 
289 

officers, 44, 51 
empire, 51 
Sellappa, 1085 
Sena frontier, 173 
Senas, 132 
Sendalai, 1023 


Sendamangalam, 1104, 1105 
Senji lla>a, 1105 
bcnkun (son of Wang), 61 
Sen, Rai Hatan, 368, 370 
Seor, 637, 631, 652, 655 
Serai (the great capital of the Golden 
Horde). Ill, 116, 118 
Scrai Malika, 598 
Serai, of Malik Yar Parran, 589 
of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, 589, 

Serai Malika, 5S9 
Seshacfaalam, 1093 
Set Ram, 609 
Settupattu, 1115 
Sevald, 814 
Sevodi, 825 
Seuell, 1020 

Shaban Malikus Sharq Mahk, 855, 866. 
867 

Sliaban. Malik, 792 
Shaburghan, 09 

Shadiabad (Mandu), 001, 913, 996 
Shadi Khan, 620 and n, 1153 
Shadi. Malik. 431, 439, 473, 474, 58) 
Shadipiir (Shihabuddlnpur), 706 
Shad Mabk (wife of Mlrza Khalil and 
cx-slave girl or concubine of Malik 
Saifuddin), 130 
Shadyakh, 42. 44, 48 
Shafurqan*, Qazi Imaduddin, ^fuha^1• 
mad. 250, 259 

Shah Alam, Ibrahim. 596 and n 
Shah Alam (Bukhari), Siraj'uddin 
Muhammad, 6^ 

Shah. Alauddin Bahman, 528 
Shah. All, 544 

Shah, Badniddin Malifc Daiifat, 52'in 
526 

Shah Beg Arghun, 1128 and n, 1129 
and n. 1131 and n. 1134 
Shah Buq, 1002 
Shahdra, 72'3n 

Shah. Fakhruddin (rebellion of). 490 
Shah Firur, 460 

Shah. Ghlyasiiddin Bahadur (son of 
Sbamsuddm Firuz %vho died ii 
A o. 1322), 464, 488 
Shah Curshasp (of Iran), 175n 
Shah Ilaun Arghun, 1132 and n 
Shah. Ibn-i Malik, 535 
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Shahi Klian (Sultan Zainu] Abidin), 751 
Shahin (Yar Yakla) (entitled Wafa 
Malik), 437 
Shalun Khan, 669 

Shahin, Malik, 368, 371, 401, 474, 785 
Sliah Is?nail Safavi, 131 
Sliah Jahan, 102n, 970n, 1099 
Shah Jalaluddin (of Ma'abar), 490 
Shah, Jalaluddin Mas'ud, 259, 265 
Shah Khul, 756 
Shah Khul (Martand), 756 
Shah Malik (an officer of Timur), 130 
Shah Mabk, 853 

Shah, Malik Ruknuddin Firuz (son of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud), 275 
Shah Malik Shihabuddin Muhammad 
Shah (son of Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud), 275 

Shah, Malik Tajuddin Ibrahim (son of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud), 275 
Shah, Mansur, 117 
Shah Mir, 738, 739, 761 
Shah. Mubarak, 262, 419, 508 
Shah, Muhammad (Mongol officer), 335 
Shah, Nasiruddin Ibrahim. 475 
Shah Nawaz,- 120 

Shah Qutbuddin (ruler of Sistan), 112 
Shah Eukh (youngest son of Timur), 
128, 130, 131 

Shah Eukh, 631, 643n, 658, 719, 758 
Shah Eukh of Persia, 1039 
Shah Eukh (son of Amir Timur), 1153 
Shahrzuri, 153n 
Shah, Sai>'>'id Ahsan, 526 
Shah, Shamsuddin Finiz (a deccndant 
of Bughra Khan), 474 
Shah, Shihabuddin Bughra (son of 
Sliamsuddin Firuz Shah), 464, 474 
Shah Sluij'a (greatest ruler of the 
Muzaffarid dynasty in southern Per- 
sia; was also a patron of the poet, 
Hafiz), 97, 114, 129 
Shah, Sult.an Alaiiddin Mas'ud, 250, 
253, 255 

Shah Turkan (Kluida\vand-i Jahan), 234, 
235, 236 

Sliahu, A f chan, 537 
Shahu Afghan. Malik. 667 
Shahu Lodi. Malik, 564 
.Shahptir, 716. 718, 719 
Shahpiira, 670 


Shahr-i Nau, 911 
Shahupur, 904, 917 
Shahzada Malik Abu Bakr, 78 
Shahzada, Sultan (the chief eunuch), 
1154, 1155 
Shaibani Khan, 1129 
Shaikh Abdul Haque, 152 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani (1077-1166), 
151, 152 

Shaikha Khokar, 624, 641 and n 
Shaikh Alauddin, 496, 545 
Sliaikh Ali Hapveri, 140 
Shaikhan Muhtasib Qazi, 923 
Shaikh Auhaduddin Kirmani, 211 
Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya, 229, 230, 
331 

Shaikh Baisu, 112 

Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Skakar, 120, 222n, 
274, 296, 496- 
Shaikh Fariduddin Attar, 182 
Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi, 141, 142, 

229n, 487 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 117 
Shaikh Imamuddin (b/o Shaikh Rukn- 
uddin Multani), 505 
Shaikh, Malik, 632 
Shaikh, Malik Alauddin, 306 
Shaikh Malik Sultan Haibat Khan, 851 
Shaikh, Muinuddin Chishti, 496 
Shaikh, Mu'izzuddin (son of Shaikh 

Alauddin), 545, 546, 554 
Shaikh, Najibuddin Nakhshabi, 229 
Shaikh, Nasiruddin ChiragH, 337, 374, 
375, 390, 480, 512, 520, 521 
Shaikh Nizamiiddin Auliya, 141, 195, 

20gn, 228, 229, 243, 254n, 327, 354n, 
.370n, 374, S75n, 40on, 440, 441, 

477, 478, 480, 481, 496, 512, 520 
Slraikh Niz.amuddin Abul Muwayyid, 
229 

Shaikh Niiruddin (an officer of Timur), 
130 

Shaikh Qiilhiiddin Bakhtivar Kaki, 229, ' 
230, 512 

Shaikh Qulhuddin Dahir, 520 
Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawar, 557n, 572 
Shaikh Bnknuddin Abul Fath (a Suhra- 
wardi saint), 441, 460, 479, 496, 505, 
564 

Shaikli, Sadi (great Persian poet), 298 
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Shaikh, Sliarafudin Yabya Maneri, 496, 
533 

Shaikh, Shihabudtlin, 536 
Shaikh Shihabuddia Suhrawardi (the 
famous author of AtLarifuUMa'arif), 
211 

Shaikh Wahsduddin Marwamidi (Qazi), 
150 

Shaikh Waphuddin Abul Falh, loOn 
Shaikh, Ziyauddin Rumi, 441 
Shaikkul Islam, Hazrat (Xhalifa of 
Raju Qatlal), 905 

Shaikhzada (Zabit of Awadh), 703, 704 
Shaikhzada Manjhu, 703 
Shaikhzada Sultan Muhammad, 702 
Sbal (Qucla), 1130 
Shah Serai, 9S 

Shami, Shaikh Muhammad, 245 
Shamsahad, 637, 677, 678, 679. 682. 

722, 723, 723, 727 
Shams Chai, 763, 764, 781 
Shams Duni, 777 

Shams Khan, 626, 637. 638, 689, 792 
Shams Khan (of Nagaur), 864, 865, 866 
Shams Khan (of Gujarat), 854 
Shams Khan Dandani, 847, 843, 852, 
859 

Shams Khatun, G77, 723 
Shams Mahk. 725, 726 
Shams Ralna, 773, 774 
Shamsuddio, 93, 71? 

Shamsuddin, (hbir of Bughra Khan 
(entitled Sultan Nasiruddin), 307 
Shamsuddin 11 (of Kashmir), 769 
Shamsuddin (Ilyas Shah), 942n 
Shamsuddin Add Shah (see also Adil 
Shah Shamsuddin), 1025 
Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah (son of 
Jalaloddin Muhammad Shah). 1152, 
1153 

Shamsuddin Dunvesh, 869 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, 1143, 1140, 
1147 

Shamsuddin (Shams Iraqi), 764, 765, 
766. 770. 772 

Shamsuddin MuzafTar (title of Diwana) 
1155 

Shamsuddin Sahyid, 677, 678, 079, 
682. 721 

Shamsuddin, Sultan (of Bengal), 719 
Shamsuddin, Sultan (of Kashmir), 741 


Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah (son of Ruk- 
suddin Baibek), 1154 
Shamsu! Mulk, Malikus Sharq, 653 
' Shankar (Sikandar Shah of Kashmir), 
740 

Shankaracharya hillock, 7C2 
Shankar Chak, 779 
Shankar Rao Shirke, 989 
Shansab (a descendant of Zuhak and 
founder of the Shansabani dynasty), 
145. 146 

Sharafuddm All Yezdi, 101, 102, lOl, 
104, 107 

Sharaful Mulk. 571n 

Sharaful Mulk, Ash*aii, 1137, 1138 

Sharif Ahsan, 1014° 

Sharikapura, 743 
Shash, 34 

Shayyar (sec Malik Husamuddin), 878 

Sbekawati, 836 

Sheklia (Rajput), 818, 815 

Shekhaji, 815 

Shekbawati, 837 

Sbel, 752 

Sberan, Muhammad, 938 and n 
Sherandaz, Malik Muhammad, 295, 296 
Shcr Khan. 870 

Sher Khan (cousm of Balban), 193, 
283. 264. 268. 271 

Shcr Khan (governor of Chanderi). 683 
Shcr Khan (NuhanI), 691, 692 
Sher Khan (Sher Shah), 1141, 1160 
Sher Khan of Chaoderi, 926, 927 
Shcr Shah. 379. 666. 769. 770, 773, 
893, 935. 036 
Sherpur, 683n 
Shenvan, 117 

Shiliab (nalfj amir-t hnjtb), 447, 455 
Sluhah. Hakim, 910 
ShihaM Hakim. 840, 850 
Shihah Khan. 628 
Sbihab, Shaghuri, 456 
Shikohabad, 648 
Shihabuddin, 42, 43. 44 
Shihabuddin (Churi) (son of Bahaiiddin 
Sam). 155. 183. 581 
SbihabuJdio, 927. 928 
Shihabuddin (see also Ahmad I Shihah* 
uddin), 984n 

Shihabuddin Ahmad Shah (see also 
Ahmad Shah). 85l 
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Shihabuddin Bughdah, 1146 
Shihabuddin, Malik (Mir of Awadh), 
1144n 

Shihabuddin Mubarak Shah, 119 
Shihabuddin Muhmara (work of), 209n 
Shihabuddin, Shahzada, 696, 697 
Shihabuddin, Shaikh (of Multan), 564 
Shihabuddin, Sultan, 738 
Shihabuddin, Sultan (of Kashmir), 742, 
743 and n, 744, 761 
Shihabuddinpur, 743, 766 
Shimiga, 1043 

Shiraz. 113, 117, 128, 748n, 1151 
Shinvan, 147 

Shis (son of Muhammad bin Suri), 147, 
148 

Sliitab Khan, 1005 and n 
Shivabhan, 831 
Shivapuri, 831 
Shiv Singh, Eaja, 717 
Sholapur, 1058, 1089, 1090 
Shuglan, 155 

Shiijaat Khan, Alauddin, 926, 933, 936 
Shujaul Mulk (son of Mubarak Saiyyid), 
650 

Shujaul Mulk, 661 
Shuman, 79 
Shwapachas, 135n 

Sialkot (district), 158, 216, 641, 642. 

643n, 684, 707, 751, 760 
Siberia, 115, 116 
Siddhu, Mian, 981 
Sidbipa, 656, 659 
Sidhpur, 853, 854, 860 
Sidi Badr (Abyssinian noble), 1155 
Sidi Mania, 223, 317n, 319, 320, 321 
Siha', 809 

Si-hsia (a kingdom in China), 63 
Sihun, 37 
Sijistan, 149 

Sikandar, Sultan (of Bengal), 710 
Sikandar, Crownn Prince (of Gujarat), 
800 

Sikandar (sultan of Kashmir), 124 
Sikandar (liistorian), 847, 849, 850, 851, 
852 

Sikandar (son of Fath Klian of Kash- 
mir), 766, 767, 768 

Sikandar (son of Shamsuddin Ytisuf 
Shah), 1154 

Sikandar Khan (governor of Siwas), 697 


Sikandar Klian (son of Adam Kakar), 
706 

Sikandar Khan (son of Jalal), 970, 973, 
989, 990, 991, 994, 993 
Sikandar Klian (son of Jalal Khan of 
Deccan), 921 

Sikandar Klian (Malik Yaqub), 618, 619 
Sikandar Khan, Prince (son of Muzaffar 
II of Gujarat), 885, 889, 890, 895 
Sikandar idian of Sahvas, 929, 932 
Sikandar Khan Sur, 704 
Sikandar Lodi, Sultan (Nizam Khan), 
665, 673, 686, 687, 688, 689, 690, 
691, 692, 693, 694, 695, 696, 697, 
698-701 and n, 702, 705, 707, 722. 
729, 730, 731, 732, 764, 796. 840, 
844, 875, 877, 927, 929 
Sikandar Lodi, 1156 
Sikandar, Malikus Sharq Malik, 640, 
645 

Sikandar Sarvvani Shah, 675 
Sikandar Shah, 1150 and n 
Sikandar Shah (of Ma'abar), 1021 
Sikandar Shah, Alauddin (successor of 
Firuz), 581 

Sikandar, Sultan (son of Haji Eyas), 590 
Sikandar Sultan (son of Qutbuddin of 
Kashmir), 745, 746, 747, 749 and n, 
750, 753 

Sikandar, Sultan Alauddin (Shahzada 
Humayun), 623 

Sikandar Tuhfa, Malik, 642, 644, 649, 
653, 669 
Sikhab, 620 
Sikhara, 727 

Sikri, Falhpur, 780, 801 and n 
Siksiz, 108 

Silchar (a strong man of the Merkif 
tribe, to whom Bortie (wife of 
Chengiz) was presented by the Mer- 
kits as his wife), 60 
Silhadi, 891, 932, 933, 934, 935 
Silhako, 177n 
Silharas, 133 
Simhahlialta, 754 

Simhachalam, 941, 943, 944 and n. 
946, 947, 959, 961, 962, 1051, 1076, 
1079, 1080 
Simhadeva, 735 
Simliadri, 1079 
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Slmhadri, rotlannrii (name of a place). 
1079 

Slmhala, 1055 

Sind, 28, 158, 162, 163, 189, 219, 243. 
248, 249, 261, 263, 294, 370, 392, 
394. 451. 460. 464. 497-98, 503, 505, 
522, 595, 599, 622, 645, 743. 758, 
785, 810, 827. 869, 870. 1031. 1116, 
1117, 1119 and n, 1120. 1121, 1122, 
1124, 1123 and n, 1126, 1127, 1128, 
IISO, 1131 and n, 1133 
Sind-IIind, 30 
Sind Sagar Boab, 216 
Sind Jvbcr, 968n 
Sindtan, 968 and n 
Singa III, 987 
Singapuranadu, 1104 
Singarh (of Kondhana), 503 
Singavaram, 1108, 1115 
Singbana (crown prince), 322, 323, 403. 
403 

Singbana, 816 
Singiri, 1159 
SInha I, Nara, 254 
SInhad-deva, 803 
5ini (name of a river), 413 
Sin Sopar, 697 and n 
Sipah Salar Hizabrudclin Ifasan Adib, 
171 

Sipab Salar Izauddin Htuain bin Kbar> 
mil, 168 

Sipab Salar Kharosbli, 200 
Sipri, 696, 927 
Sirbali Khan, 668n 

Siraj, Babram (a friend of Sultan Tiieh- 
luq), 431 

Siraj, QazI, 980, 1052 
Sirajul Molk. 923 

Sirajuddin Abu Safa Umar bin Tsla<| bin 
Ahmad as-Sbibli al Awadhi. 558 
Sirajuddin Junaidi, Shaikh. 069 and n, 
975, 1014 

Siram (name of a place), 129 
Siranwa (bill), ft.31 

Sirbind, 159n, JC-3, 214. 628, R34, 637, 
638 and n, 639, 642, 649, 650. 662. 
665, 668, 669, 670, £571, 675. 661, 
683, 720, 743n 

Sitbindi, Yab>a (Ibc author of TarfUi 
Mubflrefc SWiO, IfiOn, lOIn, 240n. 
242n, 305, 309 


Siri (name of a place), 328, 493 
— Dam, 587 

Siri (a town of Delhi), 122, 338, 339, 
348, 372, 562 

Siri, 625, 620, 628, 029, 6^3, 634, 635, 
63Q 

Sirirangam, 952. 1031, 1030, 1637 
Sirmiir bills, 239, 259, 208, 587, CIO, 620 
Sirohi, 783, 790. 792. 795. 797, 831. 832. 
865 

Sirsa, 160n 
Sirsa (Sarsati), 451 
fort of, 453. 572 
Sitsa, 650n. 678n, 723, 728, 816 
Sirsagan;, 723n 
SirsQti, 121 
Siniguppa, 975 
Sriyabbatta, 754 
Siraladambur, 1115 
Sisfan, 34. 108, 112, 113. 144, 248, .fST. 
1128 

Siswali, 833, 834 

Sita Ban Bameshwar, 976 

Sital Deva. Ral. BlOn, 813 

Sitapati, 1005 

Sillamur, 1115 

SiUi. B>bi. 1004, 1007 

Siur, 1129 

Siva (town), 828 

Siva (Sbvana), 812. 8l9n 

Siva Das, Rai Rayan Rai, 023 

Sivaji, 1102 

Sivansamudram, 1075, 1076, 1077 arnl n 
Sivappa Nayalca, 1101, 1102 
ShvabVs, 123, 124. 160, 208, 260. 261 
265. 269. 273, 321. 392. 501. 62.5 
669. 842 
Siwana, 395. 396 
conquest of, 397, 893. 424 
Siwana. 810 and n. 812 
Sissi* (Sn>5). 1123 and u. 1129. 1136 
SIwit, 697 

SiwLstan (Sibi or Sabastan or modem 
• Sehwan). 336. 451. 554, 553. 5C7. 569. 

die. 645. 1119. lJ26n. IJ28n 
Smait. n. C., 186 
Smritis, 139 
Smyrna (Izmir). 128 
SoWia Devi, 746 
Soldiita, 825 

Sodra (name of a river), 210- 241. 238 
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Sofapur Canal, 750 
Sofat, 794 
Safdar Khan, 876 
Sojat, 812, 814 
Solaga, 1113 
Solah Khamba, 984 
Solonlon, 492 
Somdas, 803 

Somadevaraja, 1040, 1098 
Someshwara, 825 
Somnath, 334 825, 1116 and n 
temple of, 471 
Som Nath, 805 
Son (name of a river), 132 
Sona Lanka, 757 
Sonapat, 625 

Sonargaon (Decca), 174, 275, 295, 505, 
506, 530, 531, 582, 589, 590, 941n, 
942n, 1143, 1144, 1146, 1147, 1150 
and n, lloln 

Sonda (name of a village), 555 

Sondhar, Jahir (Abdul Haq), 602 

Sone, 836 

Songir, 854 

Sonliar, 682, 728 

Sonigra, 810 

Son/, Malik (an ofBcer of Balban, in- 
charge of Sunam), 294 
Sopur, 773, 776 
Sorkhan Shira, 59, 60 
Sovamagiri, 827 

Spain, 28, 30, 32, 33, 195, 1096 
Sranana Kulasari, 735 
Srikurmam, 938, 939, 959 
Srimushnami, 1111, 1114 
Srinagar, 684, 738, 739, 741, 742, 744, 
746, 748, 757, 760, 761, 762 and n, 
765, 767, 771, 773, 776, 777, 781, 
797 

Srinatha, 1060 
Srinegeri, 1043 

Srirangam, 1093, 1106, 1107, 1108 
Srirangapattnam, 1072, 1073, 1092, 1098 
Sri Sailam, 1078 
Srivara, 754, 757, 760 
Saqif, 18 

Stanley Lane-Poole, 84 

St. Petersburg, 209 

St. Rhode.s, i28 

Subetai, 06n, 75, 76, 85 

Subukta^'n (977-99) (Nasiniddin was 


the title of Subuktagin), 35, 37, 145n, 
147 

Sufi, Kamaluddin, 447, 455 
Sufi, Nusrak Khan Sanqar, 271 
Sufi, Yusuf (entitled Sufi Khan), 442, 
445, 447, 455 

Sufyan bin Harb (father of the future 
Caliph Mu'awiya), 11, 12, 21 
Sughnaq (name of a place), 73 
Suha Bhatt (Saifuddin), 749, 750, 751, 
754 

Suhail bin Amr, 10 

Suhrawardi, Shaikh Shihabuddin (a 
great mystic saint of the 13th century 
A.D. and coeval of Caliph Nash), 50 
Suri, 871 

Suri, Jinaprabha (Jain scholar), 494 
Suja, Rao, 813 
Suka, Pandit, 773 

Sukhapal (grandson of Jaipal), 1041 
Sulaiman the Magnificent, 892 
Sulaiman Farmuli, 705 
Sulaiman hiUs, 113 
Sulaiman, Malik, 632, 635, 668 
Sulaiman Shis, 200 
Sulaiman Shah, 41, 90, 91 
Sultan Khwarazm Shah, 150-55 
Sultan Ahmad Jalair, 117, 124, 127, 129, 
130, 131 

Sultan Alauddin Jahansuz, 149, 150 
Sultan Bahauddin Sam, 200 
Sultan Bakht Begum (daughter of 
Timur and wife of Muhammad 
Mirkah), 115 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Ghuri, 79n, 150, 
151, 152, 153 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, 200, 202 
Sultan Husain (also as Sultan Husain 
Mirza), 129, 131 

Sultan Ibrahim (son of Mirza Shah 
Rukh of Herat), 101 
Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni (ob. 492/ 
1099), 153 

Sultani, Malik Izziiddin, Kafur, 391 
Sultani. Shihab (Tajiil Mulk), 486 
Sultan Jalair (descendant of an Il-Klian 
oERcer, Husain Buznrg. who governed 
Baghdad and part of Iraq), 113 
Sultan Kot (a cits- founded in the terri- 
toiy of Bayana), 170, 221 
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Sultan Mahr.iud (,f Ghazni (a.d. Odd- 
1030), 132, 135, 138n, 148, 147, 148, 
149, 158, 157, 206, 417 
mOitary exploits of, 180 
Sultan Mahmud Tughluq (or Sultan 
Mahmud), 118, 121. ISO 
Sultan Mas'ud (son of Sultan Ibrahim 
of Ghazni). 11, 153 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghazni, 143, 144. 146, 
147, 148 

Sultan, Muhammad bm Tughluq (see 
also Malik Fakhruddm Jauna), 460 
Sultan Mughisuddin (title of Ikhtiyar' 
uddin Yuzbek Tughnl Khan) (see also 
Khan, Tughnl), 293 

Sultan Raziuddin Ibrahim (son of 
Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazni), 148 
Sultan Saifuddm Muhammad (son of 
Sultan Alauddin Jahansuz), 150 
Sultan Sanjar, 144 
Sultan Sanjar Scljuqi, 52 
Sultan Shah (a Sharqi noble), 723 
Sultan Shah (}Ounger son of II Arsalan), 
41, 42, 204, 205 

Sultan Shah Khurshid, Malik, 619, 621 
Sultan Shah Lodi, Malik, 619, 642, 644, 
652, 665, 668 

Sultanlah (name of a place and capital 
of the II Khans), 113 
Sultanpur (name of a place), 405, 472, 
545, 550, 589, 854, 835, 857, 838, 
862. 864, 919, 922. 937, 986 
Sultanus Sharq (Malik Sorwar), 711, 712 
Sumbal (Indaikot), 741 and n 
Sumer, Rai, 904 

Sumirah or Sumir, 1117, 1118, 1121 and 
n, 1122, 1121, 1126 
Stiinra, 157 

Sunam, 236, 240, 203. 268, 29 i, 297, 298. 
317, 359. 392, 333. 572, 591, 626, 655, 
670, 671, 707 
Simamo, Amir Aibak, 241 
Sundara Pandya I, 1103 
Sumlba IIill (an inscription speaks of 
Kilbana, ilalinl llOJ-91), 137 
Sundba, Malik, 871 

Sung (a Chinese dsmastj) (a d. 960-1279), 
87 

Siiraimal, 795, 796, 797, 799 
Suraj' Mai, 925 


Sura Malik, 659 
Surappa Na>ak, 1108, 1111 
Suras, 132 
Surat. 882, 920 
Suresbvar, 750 

Surgliuda (son of Djwa KJian), 99 
Sun, Muhammad bin (a Sluinabaiu 
prince), 147, 148 

Sun, Saifuddm (sun of Izzuddiii 
llusam), 153, 154 
Surjan, 834 

Sufkha, Malik Aitmar, 308, 309, 312 
Surl'h Char, 143 

Surkh, Nizamuddin Kamal (Mukhli-sul* 
Mulk), 486 
Sursagar, 808 
Surtan. Rao, 797 
Simir, Khsvaja, 1018 
Sutlej (name ol a nver), 132, 332, 587, 
593 

Sutlej, 642, 650n 
Suwal, 141 

Suyurgatmlsh, Mirza, 645 
Swat, 734 
Swat'gir, 742 

Swayambunath Stupa, 1148 
Syamananda, 064 
Sykes, Sir Percy, 77 
Symamdary, 1076 
Sy-racuse, 196 

Syria, 17. 18, 19, 21, 51. 91. 82. 93. 9J. 
90. 105. 12 J. 125. 127, 225, 264. 292 
Syrian army, 126 

Ta'aji (name of tribe), 112 
Tab (north-western part of Gliur), 147 
Tabar (name of a pass), 414 
Tabarhtnda (Bhalinda), 159, 161, 212, 
241, 242, 244, 260, 263. 265. 270, 
271, 650. 651, 653. 656 
Tabari, 145, 148 
Tabaristan, 34 
Tabriz. 80, 113, 272n 
Taliuk, 15 

Tagbalchi'n, 978, 979 
Tachi, 54.3, 549, 571, 1121 and n. 1122, 
1128 

Tcbdlion of, .553-55 

Talinmtan (see aUo Gbiyasuddin Tlih.n* 
mani). 978 and n, 979 
Tahir (Tahirids) (820-72), 50, 31 
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Tahir U. 34 
Tahir, Mirza, 780 
Tahir Nisayani, 1123 
Tahir, Shah, 735 
Tahir, ShaiJA, 694 
■ TahluJc, 617 
Tahrtan, 114 

Taibu, Mudabir, 393, 394 
Taichuts (a Mongol tribe, to which 
belonged Sorkhan Shira, the man 
who helped Chengiz), 59, 60, 61 
Taimiya, Imam Ibn-i (1263-1328), 495, 
496 

Tai, Muhammad, 48 
Tair Bahadur, 246, 247, 248 
Taisi, Malik Nusratuddin, 221, 222, 
238, 254 
Tajikistan, 79 
Tajiz, 143 
Taj Khan, 891 

Taj Khan (Malik Barkhurdar), 907, 908, 
910, 915, 916, 920, 923, 934 
Tajuddin Abul Fazl, 39 
Tajuddin Arsalan, Malik (see also Arsa- 
, Ian), 1141 

Tajuddin Malik (son of Qutlugh Khan 
Shamsi), 293, 314n 
Tajuddin Reza (works of), 209 
Tajuddin Sanjar Kazlak Khan, 236 
Tajuddin Turk, 617 
Tajul Ma’asir, 162 

Tajul Mulk, 635, 636, 637, 638, 639, 
640, 653 
Takalpur, 554 

Takht-i Sulaiman (Shankaraeharj'a hil- 
lock), 762 
Takinabad, 155 
Taklamakan desert, 54 
Takl (grandfather of Timur), 107, 108 
Takli, 393 
Taksh, 41, 42, 43 

Tak-udar Aghul (son of Halak-u who 
embraced Islam and took the title of 
Sultan Ahmad), 95 
Talaundi, 627, 642, 655 
Talbagha, Malik Ikhtiyaniddin (son of 
Yagluka), 435, 438, 447 
Talbagha, Yal, 475 
Talha," 18, 19 
Talha (s/o Tahir), 34 
Taligarhi, 1160 


Talikota, 1090, 1115 
Taliqan, 40, 76, 78, 79, 201 
Talish (GUan), 765 
Talmi (name of a city), 120 
Taltic, 1133 
Taluk, 81 
Talwara, 643n 
Tamachi, 599, 1124n, 1126 
Tamar (Raziya’s governor of Awadh), 
254, 471 

Tamarao, 1071, 1072 and n 
Tamar Khan, Malik, 940 
Tamar, Malik (governor of Chanderi), 
435, 440, 447, 454 
Tamar Qiran, 1138 
Tambol, 858 
Tamerlane, 38 
Tamghaj, 212 

Tamdakam, 1011, 1026, 1027 
Tammaraya, 1073 
Tammayadeva Maharaya, 1071 
Tanaku, 947 
Tang d>masty, 88 
Tangeda, 957, 1078, 1093 
Tangiers, 33 

Tanguts (or Si-hoie) (eastern China), 61, 
63, 81, 82, 85 

Taniku (or Tayanaku of Taraz), 45, 46, 
48 

Tangan, 584 

Tanjore, 1, 12, 1023, 1024, 1027, 1028, 
1031, 1086, 1093, 1094, 1098, 1100, 
1102, 1106, 1108, 1111, 1113, 1114, 
1115 

Tankal (name of a place on the bank of 
Jamuna), 411 
Tanki Serai, 757 
Taoist, 57 
Taoru, 654 

Tapti (name of a river), 411, 845, 854, 
858, 872, 986, 1030, 1036 
Taqi, Siraj, 439 
Taq, Sirajuddin, 1033 
Tafaghai (father of Timur), 107 
Tarain, 157, 159, lOOn, I65n, 166, 172, 
180, 181, 198, 214, 235, 270, 709, 
802, 803, 823, 837 
battle of, 138, 162 
battle-field of, ISO 
(dilTerenl pronouncintious of Tarain) 
Nara’in, 159n; Tarawari, ISOn; 
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pobt-Tarain expansion and i»rob- 
lems; 167) 

Taranalh (a Buddhwt chronicler), 173 
Taraz, 45 

Tardi Beg, 707, 708. 893 
Tatgla, Malik, 3I0n, 340. 368, 369, 
370. 372, 392 
Tarigoppula Mailana, 1097 
Tarikh i ]a!tan Gtulta (I'ersian text. 

Gibb’s Series), 50n, 51n, 71n, 74ii 
Tarikh-i Kisrati, 551 
Tarig, 28, 193 
Tarmali, 414 

Tannshirin Khan, 107, 123, 487 
Tarnlshinn Kban, 567 
Tarshiz, 43, 112 

Tartaq Khawja (a Jfongol officer). 392, 
393. 462 

Tartary, 871, 968 
Tashkent. 117, 129 
Taslmdal (name of a fort), 238 
Tatacharyo, 1097, 1114 
Tatar/s, 53, 54n, 53. 59, 61, 66, 70. 
78, 82, 112, 114. 118, 120, 121, 123, 
184 

Tatar], Dul^lut, 500 
Tatar Khan, 595 

TatarVhan, 1141, 1146, 1147, 1148 
Tatar Khan (Muhammad MuzaiTar). 
624, 625 

Tatar Khan (son of Sarang Khan), 716 
Tatar IQian (son of Zafar Khan of 
Gujarat), 613, 624, 683, 694. 848. 847 
Tatar Khan Lodi, 684, 691, 760, 762 
Tatar Khan Yusuf Khail, 684 
Tatar. Mahk. 528 
Tatti, 1130 

Tawangarah (Tliankar), 838, 839, 842 
Tawanpala, 838 
Tatyaprakasur, 959n 
Tayang Khan (chief of the Naiman 
tribe). 49, 62 

Tazi Bhatt, Malik, 681, 760 
Tegnapatam, 1113 
Tehran, 114 
Teixera, Jamf-s, hS2 
Tekcchiik (Mongo! general), 80 
Telang, 574 

Telingana, 330, 400. 407, 411, 405. 470, 
471, 472. 47.3. 476. 478. 520. 558, 
921, 941n, 950 and n, 954 and n. 


955. 050. 962. 965. 970. 972, 973. 
974 and n, 976, 980. 981. 982, 985, 
987, 990, 991, 999, 1000, 1002, 1004, 
1005, 1032, 1034, 1036, 1038, 1045, 
1040, 1048, 1050, 1031. 1052. 1035, 
1057 

Ttlugu Choda Aimadava, 1052 
Tclungu Baja, 044n 
Tcmani (Tnmohani). 1159 
Temuebin (Chengiz Khan), 58, 59, CO, 

01 

Temului (daughter of Yesugai Bahadur 
and Oyelun), 59 

Terek (name of a river), 94, 118 

Thalfier, 845, 846, 854. 862, 875, 876 

Thana. 751, 858. 9S6 

Tlianesari (name of a person), 550 

Thaneswar, I60n, 214, 701 

Thaneswari, Maulana Ahmad, 123 

Thankar, 169, 170 

Thankar (Tawangarh), 838, 839, 812 

Thankir, 647 

Thaper (Patan), 767 

Tharri. 1121, 1122 

Thatta (a place In Sind), 404, 536, 510. 
534. 555. 558, 560. 560. 582. 589 
and n. 594n, 595, 957, 508, 599, 601. 

863, 1120n, 1121 and n. 1122, 
1124n, 1128, 1127, 1129, 1130 
Thavara, 1121n 

Thefcara, Khivaj'a Bahauddtn, 571n 
Thevenot, 1101 
Thimmabhupala, 1071 
lltoman, J145n 

Thomas, Edward, 517, 518, 700 
Thome, St., 1096, 1099 
TiT«t. 175. 170. 523. 757. 1135 
campaign of, 193 
Tida. Bao, 810 

Tiflb (name of a place), 113, 117 
Tigin, Qullugh (juunger brother of 
Alauddin Khalji), 326, 447, 435, 471 
Tigris Valley, 17 
Tigris river, 90 
Tijara, 540n, 654 
Tij'ara hills, 813, 844 
TflaVacharya, 751 
•niang, 1032, 1038, 1030, lOU 
Tilhar, 04% 04 i. 053 
Tflockchand, Bai, G82, CS6, 728 
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. TiJpat, 343, 401, 404, 459, 512, 913 
Timaraj, 1071 
Timia, 591 
Timmarasu, 958, 960 
Timme, Saluva (see also Saluva 
Timmua), 1073, 1074, 1075, 1077, 
1084 and n 
Timoja, 1076 
Tiinran, 143 

Timur, 624, 625, 626, 627, 633, 636, 
639n, 641, 658, 711, 713, 744, 746, 
747, 843 and n, 845, 846, 894, 898, 
899, 904, 981 

Timur (or Amir Timur Gorkan) (Timur 
was bom in April 1134), 43, 57n, 82, 
84, 95, 96, 97, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 

112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118. 

119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 

126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 338, 

491 

Timur Amir, 1133, 1153 
Timur Malik, 74 
Timur Malik Ughlan, 111 
Tinianagar, 591 

Tindivanam 1104, 1109, 1114, 1115 
Tinnevelly, 1027, 1028 
Tipparaja, 1068 

Tipperah, 941, 942n, 1141, 1152n, 

1157, 1158 

Tirhut, 217, 254, 465, 474, 475, 476, 
583, 598, 693, 712, 713, 715, 717, 
724, 1137, 1142, 1146 and n, 1148, 
1158 

Tirmiz, 40, 68, 79 
Tirmizi, Bayazid, 345 
Tirmizi, Saivyid Alauddin, 50 
Tirukalakk-udi, 1019, 1021 
Tirukkoibur, 1111, 1114 
Tirukkoyilur, 932n 
Tirulapapuliyur, 1113 
Timmala, 1087, 1088, 1090, 1091, 1092 
and n, 1093, 1094, 1098, 1100, 1101, 
1111 

Tinimaladassa Mahapalra, 956 
Tirumaladevi, 1078, 1082, 1083, 10S4n 
Tirumalai (Tirupati). 1078 
Tirnmalamba, 1084n 
Timmala Ranfaraya, 933n 
Timmal Nayak, 1115 
Tinimayam, 1009 


Tirupati, 959n, 1026, 10S2n, 1085, 

1091, 1093, 1108 
Tirupparankunram, 1108 
Tiravadi, 1085 

Tiruvannamalai, 959n, 1024, 1027 

Tiravikarama temple, 1114 

Tiruvannamalai, 114, 1085, 1105, 1115 

Tiruvati, 1113 

Tirwa Tehsil, 728 

Tizak (name of a place), 114 

Toda, 790, 834 

Todar Mai, 999 

Togan, 144 

Toghachar, 77 

Toghan Timur (Chinese emissary to the 
court of Mohd. bin Tughluq), 493 
Tohur, 1098 and n 
Tokhta fCia (eldest son of Urus Kban), 
111 

Tomara rulers, 168 
Tomnah, 107 
Tondamandalam, 1105 
Tonk, 397 
Tons, 1158 

Topur, 1098 and n, 1114 
Trahagan, 735, 752 

Trans-Oxiana, 34, 40, 41, 48, 66, 70, 
73, 85, 96, 99, 100, 101, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 119, 128, 130, 
131, 181, 192, 248, 337, 341, 368, 
522, 557, 566, 755 
Travancore, 1032n, 1083, 1085 
Tribeni, 1146 

Trichinopoly, 1027, 1029, 1034, 1053, 
1064, 109Sn, 1103, 1105 
Trimbakdas, 654, 863 
Trimbak-mal Krisbnappa Naik, 1110 
Tripathi, Dr. R. P., 222, 284, 666 
Tripureshwar, 750 
Tristao Dega, 881, 882 
Tristapitta, 1109 
Triumvirati, 1087 
Triveni, 1145 
Tsakdar Canal, 756 
Tubaki Krisbnappa Xayak (1490-1520), 
1109, 1110, nil, 1115 
Tufncll. Captain, 1012 
Tngbalcbi, Nasir, 5 18 
Ttighan Kban, Tnebrii, 939, 940 
Tugban Khan (see also Malik Izzuddin 
Tughril), 253, 254 
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Tughan Hais Malik, 638, 639, 640, 041. 
642 

Tughan Shah, 42, 66 
Tughatigin Hajib, 137 
Tugbluqabacl, 476, 485, 519, 913 
Tughluq, Ghazi Malik (governor of 
Dipalpur) (see also Tughluq Ghiyas- 
udilin), 450, 433, 454. 455, 436, 457, 
458, 459, 462, 463, 476 
Tughluq, Chiyasudclin Sultan (see also 
Tughluq. Ghazi Malik), 360n, 393-94, 
431, 443, 455, 45052, 460-61. 463- 
69, 474-75, 478. 480-82, 485, 487. 
500. 553, 567, 581 
Tugbluqpur, 1146n, 1156 
Tughluqpup Kama, 601 
Tughluqpur Sapdam, 601 
Tughluq Shah, 582n 
Tughluq Sbah If. 599. 019. 620, 621, 
711 

Tughluq, Sultan Muhammad bin (see 
also Muhammad bin Tughluq) (after 
accession Malik Fakhmddin Jauna, 
svho was known as Ulugh Khan, 
assumed the above name) (see also 
Jauna, Malik Fakhruddin), 476, 478, 
479. 484, 486417, 490. 491. 492. 
495, 496, 49S, 500, 501, 502, 503, 5CH. 
503, 506, 507, 508. 509. 512, 513. 
514, 516, 517, 319, 520, 521, 522. 
511, 524, 528, 520, 530. 532. 534, 
533, 536. 537, 538, 544, 547o. 550, 
553, 554, 535, 556, 558. 559-60, 561. 
562, 563, 564, 505, 568 and ti. 567, 
568. 570, 571, 572. 573, 574, 575, 
577, 581, 582 and n, 585, 580, 590 
Tughluq Timur Klian (son of Ughul 
Khwaja, grandson uf Dawa Khan), 
100, 107, 108, 116 
TugfinT (f0.17-<>J), 37, 60, 61 
Tughnl, Bahauddui (rebel governor of 
Bengal) (Izzuddin Tughril or Tuvian 
Khan). 169. 170, 171, 194, 198, 250n 
Tughril Khan, 911 and n 
Tughnl Tughan Khan, Malik Izzud- 
dill. 1130, 1138 and n, 1139. 1141 
and n, 1142 and n, 114-3 
Tiighlamish GhmTioiddin, 84, 111, 113, 
115, lie, IJS' 

Tnhfa, Mahk (Tajul Mulk of Gujarat). 
853 


Tuhfa, Malik Khairuddin, 617 
Tuhfa Malik Sikandar, 842 
Tuhfa, Malikus Sharq Mahk (Tajul 
Mulk), 635 

Tukhaiistan, 47, 148, 155, 247 
Tidak (name of a Ghurian fort), 81, 
393 

Tulamba, 641, 652, 653, 701 
Tulu-Ghat, 1030 

Tulut 78, 77. 78, 79, 84. 85, 80 

Tulukkan, 1019 

Tuluva, 1026n, 1092 

Tuman (Tukcdiri). 108, 112 

Tummana, 638n 

Tumplur, 956 

Tundira, 1040 

Tundira, 1107 

Tungabhadca, 974, 983, 087, 089, 
1034n. 1040, 1016, 1048, 1049, 1030- 
51, 1052, 1050, 1057, 1059 
Tunb, 33 

Tural^a kSiatun, 86, 248 
Turan, 521, 889 
Turgai, 1093 

Turkao Khatun (m/o Alauddin), 43, 48 
Turkan Khatun (w/o Sultan Sanjar), 40, 
65. 67n, 76 

Turkan Khatun (m/o Raziya), 230 
Turkey, 873. 875, 892 
Turkistan (it was also called by the 
name of ‘Jattah’ during the medies'al 
period, vide page 99) (see also Jal- 
tah). 35. SGn. 37. 40. 43, 45, 55. 63. 
600, 68n. 70, 72. 77, 85. 09. 107, 
111. 131, 175, 192, 20'1, 224, 2-17. 
231, 252, 392. 460, 520, 738 
Tursi (person who led the Chinese 
(lelc^Uon to the court of Md- bin 
Tughluq), 49-3 
Turmhka, 1072 
Turushka force, 177n 
Turvasu, 1073 
Tus. 44, 112, 147 
Tushi (Gorkhan's envoy), 43 
Tusi Nasiniddin, 00 
Tustar, 117 
Tuficon'n, 1086 
Tiilun, Mali)i. 570 
Tuzki, Malik Nasiniddin, 306 
Tyamarasa, 1072n 
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Udaid, 

470, 

471 





Uchch, 

118, 

156, 

207, 

217, 

219, 

234, 

236, 

237, 

253, 

260, 

261, 

262, 

263, 

265, 

268, 

269, 

286, 

297, 

451, 

464, 

554, 

558, 

569, 

598, 

612, 

624, 

783, 

822, 

836, 

112-3, 

1126 




Uda, 7 

94, 7i 

95, 813, 815, 832 



Udai Karan, 

837 





Udai Sin^ 

(Rai 

of Gorakhpur), 

583, 


805, 806, 807, 925 
Udaipur, 783, 784, 785, 786 
Udaiyar, Vira Savanna, 1023 
Udars (Karewas), 756 
Udayagiri, 951 and n, 953n, 955, 956, 
959 and n, 961, 962, 963. 1053, 
1054, 1068, 1070, 1074, 1075, 1078 
and n, 1093 
Udayagiriiajya, 1043 
Udayanadeva, 740, 741 
Udayaraj, 879 
Udayaraja, 734 
Udayshari, 744 
Uddanda Khan, 1078 
Uddandapur, 173 
Udisha, 941n 

Udshah Rawal (or Udayahari), 743 
Ughlan Bayan Quli (or Bayan Quii 
Khan), 99 

Ughlan Burhan, 119 
UgUan Danishmand, 99 
Ughlan Khizr Khwaja (son of Tughluq 
Timur), 116 

Ughlan Timur Shah (son of Bisun 
Timur), 99 

Ughul' Khwaja, 100, 107 
Ujjain, 222, 330, 395, 398, 455, 713, 
721, 722, 829, 859, 884, 900, 905, 
910, 933, 934, 936, 937 
Ulghu (a grandson of Chaghatai, who 
married Orgina, the widow of Qara 
Halaku), 97 

Uljai Bugha, Saldoz, 99 
Ulghu (grandson of Halaku), 317 
Ulugh Beg Mirza (eldest son of Shah 
Rukh), 131 
Ulugh-hek, 269 

Ulugh Khan (title of Bahauddin Balhan), 
251, 232, 253, 237n, 259, 260, 201, 
262, 233, 264, 266, 267, 269, 270, 
271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 293n, 478 


assumed the title of Ghiyasuddin 
Balban, 276 

Ulugh Khan (title of Fakhruddin 
Muhammad Jauna Muliammad Shah 
Tughluq) (see also Jauna, Fakhruddin 
Muhammad), 472, 476, 480, 485 
Ulugh Khan, 928, 941 and n, 1034, 
1039, 1042 

Ulughchi Malik (Ulugh Malik;, 314, 
316n, 320 

Umar (younger son of Miran Shah), 
128, 130, 131 
Umar I, 28, 33 

Umar II, the Umayyad Caliph, 258n, 
1126 

Umar Faruq (second Caliph, a.d. 634- 
44), 16. 17, 18, 19. 20, 31, 195, 843, 
862 

Umar Khan, 704, 790, 859 
Umar Klian Sarwani, 684, 689, 691 
Umar, Malik (rebellion of), 345 
Umar Shaikh (second son of Timur), 
110, 115, 117. 118, 128 
Umar, Shihabuddin (son of Sultan 
Alauddin by Jathyapali), 425, 428, 
436, 463 

Umari-al-Shihabuddin, 498, 510, 560, 

563n 

Umarthan, 833 

Umurdan (or Garh Mandaran), 940, 
1139 

Ummattur, 1074, 1075, 1077 and n 

Unao, 682, 728 

Unar Sumirah, 1119n 

Uncha Tila Mohalla, 138 

Undavalli, 961, 962n 

United States, 1 

Unmattur, 958 

Unnao, 138 

Unnar, Jam, 593 

Unsuri, 147 

Untagarh, 696 and n, 839 
Uparkot, 868 
Urns, 98, 110, 111 
Ushi, Muinuddin, 162 
Usman (644-56), 18, 19, 145 
Usman bin Talha, 12 
Usman Klian (son of Ilushang Slinh), 
908, 907 

Usman, Malik, 765 
Usman, Sultan, 45, 46, 48 
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Ustad Ali, 708 
utbi, 138n, 147n 
Utglr, 696a 
Utkala, 942, 937 

Uttar Pradesh, 138. 583, 713, 821 
Uttasoma Panchta, 751, 757 
Uzbek, 131 

Uzbek, Izzuddiij Balban, 272 
Uzbek Shaibani Khan, 131 
Uzbeg Tai, 80 
Uzza, 4 

Vacidia Raj, 818 

Vagad, 783, 803, 851. 806, 816, 848 

Vagbhatta, 828 

Vagbela, Karan, 334 

\’aidy3. 160n 

Vaigai. 1013 

VaJampallam, 973 

Vairat, 794 

Vairsi, Maharawal, 820 
Vauh>a, 134 
Vakpatiraja, 825 
Vakapatnja 11, 783 
Vallappa Dan^nayaka, 1105 
VaUalaraya, 1105 
Vallele Raya, 1105 
Van (name of a territuty), 114 
Vanivilas, Kavlraj, 788 
Varadappa Nayak, 1009, 1110, llll, 
1112, 1114 
Varadhambika, 1087 
Vardhavan (Radnor), 790 
Varaba-Naisunha, 959, 961 
Varanan", 130, 733, 834, 933 
Varanasi-Kataka, 943 
Varandra, 940 and n 
Vare-ndra, 1137, 1139 
Varthema, 877 
Vasantapvii, 793 
Vasco da Gama, 1072 
Vasukra, 733 
I'afsavagha, 838 
Va>appa Nayak, 1108, 1109 
Vedantadsila. 1107, 1108, 1109 
Velicbarla, 958n 
Vcligalani, 946, 949 
VrUamjnillan, 1(V47 ' 

Vellar (name of a riser). 1114 
Vellore, 1093, 1097, llOO. 1101. 1112. 
3113 


Velma King, 1057 
VelngoU Yachanma, 1113 
Vertia Recldf, 943n, 944 
Verna Varam, 943n, 944, 1053 

Venkaji, 1102 

Venkata (or Tircpali), 1026, 1112, 1113 
Venkata I, G61n, 1087 
Venkata or Venkata Raya II, 1092, 
1094, 1096, 1097, 1098 
Venkata III (see also Peda Venkata], 
1099 

Venkatadri, 1087, 1088, 1089, 1090, 
1091, 10920 

VenkiU Krishna Naik, 1110 
Venkatammal Pcttai, 1114 
Venkatappa Nayak, 1109, 1111, 1115 
Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614), 1092, 
1094, 1111, 1112, 1113, 1114, 1115 
Venkat Ram Naik, 1110 
Venkataracnanayya, 943, 047, 961, 1021. 
1022 

Venkataramanessvatni temple, ini> 
1114. 1115 
Verahenadl, 1115 
Vichranag, 757 
Vidj-adhara, 940 
Vidyanagara, 1040, 1049 and n 
Vidyapati Thakur, 715 
Vidayapura (name of a city), 1069 
Vidyapuri (Vijayanagara), 1072n 
Vidyaranya (name of a city), 1040, 
1041. J042n, 1045 
Vigraharaja 11, 821 
Vijasa Bukka III, 1055 and n, 1036n 
Vijayachandra, 137 
Vi|a)amalla, 735 

V'ljjy Mandir (a fossur of tFiC Cssalart" 
fort). 437 

Vijajamandlragarh, 169 
Vija} amandirgaih (Bas'ana), 838 
Vijayanagara, 531, 562, 942n, 944. 947. 
048. 051, 053, 957. 958, S61. 962, 
073 and n. 975 and n. 976 and n, 
077. 978n, 979, 980 and n. 981. 982. 
085. 987. 9S8, 996. 998, 990. 1003, 
1014, 1019, 1021, 102-3. 1024 and n. 
1025. 1020. 1028, 1029 and n. 1939. 
1041 and n, 1042 and ti, 1013. 1014. 
1(W5. 1017, 1018, 1019 and n, 1050. 
1051. 1052, 1053, 1054, 1056, 1057, 
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1058, 1059n, 1060, 1083 and n, 1064, 
1065, 1066, 1068 and n, 1069, 1070, 
1071, 1072 and n, 1073, 1074, 1077, 
1078, 1079, 1080, 1081, 1082 and n, 
1083n, 1084 and n, 1085, 1086. 1087 
and n, 1088, 1090, 1092, 1093, 1094, 
1096, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1102, 1103, 
1104, 1105, 1106, 1107 and n, 1108 
and n; 1109, 1111 
Vijayapal, 803 
Vijayapala, 838 
V'ijayappe Naik, 1110 
Vijarayange Nayak, 1109, 1110 
Vijaya Ragkava, 1100 
Vijaya Raya, 1056n 
Vijaya Raya II, 1062n 
Vijayawada, 952, 953, 959, 990, 1005 
Vikramaditya, 508 
Vilasa, 1039 and n 

Vindhyas, 331, 508, 898, 1030, 1037, 
1096 

Vinayakdeva, 840, 841, 973 and n 
Vinayaka Deva (son of Kapa Nayaka, 

. the raja of Telingana), 1047 and n 
Vinu Konda, 948, 949, 1078, 1093 
Vir Singh, Rawal, 803, 804 
Vira or Vijaya I, 1056 and n 
Vira, Ballala, 412 

Virabhadra, Kumara, 959, 960, 962 
Virabhadra Prince, 1078 and n 
Vira Channapa Odeyar, 1050 
Vb'ra-Chola (see also Bir-Dhol), 415, 416, 
417 

Virakhera,. 998 
Vira Narasimha, 1073, 1074 
Vira Narasimha III, 1105 
Viranarayana, 828 

Viranbhamideva III (of Jajnagar), 591 
Vira Pandya, 412, 465 
Virappa Nayaka. 1093 
Virappaya Kalajnana, 1073n 
Viraramanatha, 1105 
Vira Rudra, 957 
Virinchipiiram, 1106 
Vimdavati (Rnndi), 790 
VIruddJi(ivifVii-VUldhavam';a (a Sanskrit 
account of medieval India), 165 
Vinipaksha (son of Harihara III), 1046, 
1053 

Vinipaksha, 1004, 1107 and n 
Vinipaksha I (son of Harihara II), 1107 


Vinipaksha (son of Mailikarajnna Raya), 
1164 and n 

Vinipaksha Ballala IV, 1043 
Virupaksha Raya, 1063n, 1065, 1066, 
1068, 1069, 1107 
Vinipaksha Raya 11, 1064 
Vir Virupanna Odeyar, 1044 
Visal, 788 
V'isaladeva, 137 
Visakhapatnam, 942 
Visalnagar, 799 
Vishal, 869 
Visheshvar Shiva, 939 
Vishnu, 938 
Vishnu, Bhatta, 788 
Visvanath, 945 

^'isva Rai (son of Brihaspati Misra of 
Kulingram in Burdwan), 1152n 
Vitthala, 1082, 1088 
Vizapore, 1100 
Volga, 116 
Vriddhachalam, 1115 

Wai. 997 

Waihind, 1041 

Wajihul Mulk (Sodharan), 848 
Wakaner-Khanpur, 920 
Walanar, 769 

Wali (a descendant of Shaikh Baku, an 
Il-Khan officer), 113 
Walid, 28, 31, 32 
W.alid I, 28 (Caliph) 

Walid bin Abdul Malik, 195 (Caliph) 
Walisht, 143 
Waliullah, 1007, 1082 
Wang Khan, 60. 61 
Warangal (see also Arangal), 331, 348, 
403, 407, 408, 435, 469, 470, 471, 
472, 473, 508, 527, 531n, 532n, 558, 
562, 563, 941, 950, 973 and n, 985, 
987, 991 and n, 1005, 1011, 1030, 
1033, 1034, 1038, 1042, 1044, 1047, 
1049, 1050, 1051, 1035n, 1057, 1064, 
1065 

invasion of, 366 
Warani, 143 
Wardjtird, 117 

Warshada (or Warshad), 144, 153 
Wright, Nelson, 631 
Wazir, Sai>yid Khan, 352 
Wazirabad, 999 
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Waziristan, 154 

Wei, Doctor, 6-3 

Western Ghats, 465, 558 

Wilan, Malik (Amir-i Shikar), 584, 588 

Williams, Ruslibrook, 708 

Woolur Lake, 757 

^V(lqur Shah, 735 

Wimar (known as Malik Finiz), 521 
Wunari Samiri (see also Jam), 1119 and 
n. 1123, H26n V 

Yadutao, 1082 
Yadgar, Ahmad, 692 
Yadgar Beg QIzilbash, 876, 879 
Yaghda, Malik Talbagha, 435, 438, 440, 
447, 453, 455, 456 
Yaghdi, Ali, 450 
Yaghan Tut, 253 
Ya^an Usman, 340 
Yaghrish, Amir. 272n 
Yagnapur (Jahazpur), 790 
Yahja, 752 

Yahya, Azam Malik Izzuddin, 530 
Yahya Maneii, Shaikh Sharafuddin, £93 
Yahya, Maulana Shamsuddm, 520, 521 
Yahya Slrhincli, 29, 474, 486, 487, 499. 
500, 504, 510, 531n, 561, 632, 633, 
635. 636, 652. 653n, 714. 717, 847 
Yaineswara, 940 
Yal Afghan, 667 
Yal, Malik, 907 and n 
Yalduz Tajuddin (defeat and capture 
of). 47. 162, 192, 193202, 205. 212. 
213, 214 

Yalhaq (Mongol officer), 335 
Yalwaj, Mahmud. 87 
Yaman, 2, IS, 50, 553, 875 
Yaqiil) (son of Ynsiif Shah), 780, 781 
Yaquh (son nf Saiyyiil Muhammad), 764 
Yaqiih bin Lab (founder of the Saffarid 
dynasty), 34. 148, 1118 
Yaqub Chalpi. 128 
Yaqub, Malik (Sikandar Khan), 618 
Yaqub Mirza, 776 
Yaqub, Miyan, 673 
Yaqub Rizvi, 781 

Y.'iqut. Malik Jamahiddin, 240, 241, 
242, 243 
Yar Ali, 873 
Yar Parian, hfalOr, 606 
Yarke Khan, 01 


Yaimuq, the battle of (20 August 630), 

17 

Yasi (name of a place), 129 
Yasmi Rashid, 137n 
Yasrili, 3 
Yasun Khizr, 99 
Yatiraja, 1098 

Yazdak (kotwal of Damascus), 120 
Yazid. 21, 27, 28 
Yeh-Iu Ta-shih, 39 
Y'eke Chuodu, 58 
Yellow nver, 64 

Yeme (or Jeme or Yama), 40, 66 and n, 
70. 75. 76. 77 
Yeshmulh, 92, 03 
Yesu, 87 

Yesugai Bahadur (sou of Barlan Bahadur, 
and father of Chengiz Klian), 57, 59, 
60 

Yczdi, Sharafuddin A». 38. 99. 101, 102, 
103, 104, 107, 100, in, 118, 110, 
121, 123, 125 and n, 126. 129. 130 
Yilduz, 116. 246 

Yogeshwar (Kaviraj Vanivilas), 788 

Yule, Col., 517 

Y'udbabhatla, 754. 757 

Yusuf (Shuhnfl4 pff), 456, 630 

Yusuf (son of Bahram), 760 

Yusuf Adll, 998, 1001, 1002. 1003, 1001. 

1006, 1075, 1077 
Yusuf Almas Mulla, 776 
Yusuf Buddha, Shaikh. 005 
Yusuf Ibn-i Ahmad, 879 
Yusuf, Imam (author of Kitah-uI-Khifof), 
352 

Yusuf Khan (of Malwa), 865 
Yusuf Khan Auhadi, 859 
Vwsiif Khan Ilindaiini. 913, 916 
Yusuf KJian Rizvi, 780 
Yusuf. Malik. 660. 1148 
Yusuf, Maulana (D.i'vand MiiTk), 480. 
582n 

Yusuf Qiiralshi, Shaikh. 1133 
Yusuf Sanvar, Malik, 650, 652, 654 
Yusuf Shah, Nasiruddin Muhammad. 

777. 778, 779, 780 
Yusuf. Shaikh. 679 
Yusuf Turk, Malik. 991, 995 
Yusuf Yandar, 776n 
Ynzbek, 940 

Yuzbek (Ikhfiyartiddin Y'lzbck), 1140 
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Zab, battle of, 29 
Zabulistan, 145, 147 
Zadi Bal, 765, 770 
Zafar Klian, war minister, 327-41 
Zafar Khan (of Malvva), 795, 805 
Zafar Khan (son of Alimad Gujarati), 
858, 967, 968, 969, 972 and n, 987 
Zafar Khan (son of Zafar Khan of 
Gujarat), 617, 618, 628 
Zafar Khan (son-in-law of Sultan Fakhr- 
uddin of Sonargaon), 589 and n, 590, 
1150 

Zafar Khan (govenior of Gujarat), 597, 
598 

Zafar Khan (Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat), 
614, 617, 713, 811, 845, 846, 847, 
848 

Zafrabad, 529, 533, 534, 710 
Zaghir Khan Azam Humayun, 718 
Zahiruddin Muhammad Ali Badshah 
(All Shah), 716, 776 
Zahirul Mulk (of Gujarat), 883 
Zain, Qazi, 776 
Zaina-Dab, 757 
Zaina Kadal, 757 
Zaina Lanka, 757 
Zainab, Agha, 857, 862 
Zainabad, 854 • 

Zainagir, 756, 757 
Zainganga (Lachman Khul), 756 
Zainkot, 737 

Zainuddin, Shaikh, 756, 845, 854, 922, 
975 

Zainul Abidin (son of Shah Shuja and 
ruler of Isfahan), 114 
Zainul Abidin, Sultan (of Kashmir), 641, 
842, 747, 750, 751, 752 and n. 754, 
755, 756, 757, 758, 759, 760, 771 
Zainul Ma’nsir, 160, 161 


Zainpur, 757, 776 
Zaldragar, 764 

Zaman Mirza, Muhammad, 891, 896 
Zamindawar, 148, 153, 1128 
Zamin-i Dawar, 44 
Zandan, 36n 
Zangi, 155n 

Zangi Malik Tajuddin, 44 

Zanjani, Shaikh Husain, 643 and n 

Zanjir Serai, 115 

Zarafshan river, 70 

Zar Bakhsh, 800 

Zar Murgh, 143 

Zamaq, 74 

Zarradi, Maulana Fakliruddin, 520, 521 
Zawalistan (Ghazni), 113 
Ziaul Mulk (son of Nizam-ul Mulk 
Junaidi), 235 
Zeb Chehra, 988 
Ziauddin, 580 
•Ziauddin Malik, 44, 47 
"Ziauddin, Maulana (son of Maulana 
Bahauddin entitled Qazi Khan), 430 
Ziauddin, Qazi (teacher of Sultan 
Muhark Khalji), 263, 443, 448, 449 
Zib Chihra, 862 
Zinjani, Alauddin Ayaz, 269 
Zirak Khan, 424, 432, 433, 625, 628, 
633, 636, 637, 638, 639. 640, 642 and 
n, 651, 652, 654 
Ziyad, 21, 28 
Ziyauddin Shaikh, 923 
ZojHa, 768 

Zubaidi, Abu Jafar, 147 
Zubari, 18, 19 
Zuhak, 145 
Ziilchi, 475 

Zun (Habba Kliatun), 778 



